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PEEFACE. 


The  Comprehensive  History  of  England  being,  as  its  title-page  intimates,  the  production 
of  more  than  one  author,  a brief  notice  of  its  origin  is  due  to  the  reader  and  the  public.  A.s 
the  basis  of  this  History,  the  Publishers  atlopteil  “The  Cabinet  Histoiy  of  England,”  in 
twenty -six  small  volumes,  consisting  of  the  Civil  and  Military  [wrtion  of  “The  Pictorial 
History  of  Englantl,”  condensed  and  abbreviatetl  by  its  author,  Charles  Macfarlane,  and  of  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  Religious  History  of  England,  condensed  from  the  same  work,  the 
narrative  of  events  being  brought  down  only  to  the  year  1816.  On  this  original  jxution  the 
following  changes  have  been  made.  Incidents  omittetl,  but  judged  necessary  for  a clearer 
undeistauding  of  the  narrative,  have  been  restored.  Events  of  importance  too  summarily 
treated,  hav’e  been  amplifietl  into  greater  fulness  and  distinctness.  In  other  cases  where  the 
detail  was  too  minute,  the  narrative  has  been  shortened,  but  still  with  due  regard  to  com- 
pleteness and  perspicuity,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  each  |)iirt  to  the  whole.  A cjireful 
editorial  survey  has  been  exercised  over  every  page  and  every  sentence  of  the  original  work, 
and  whatever  might  be  deemed  unnecessaiy  or  offensive  has  been  cancelled  or  altered.  The 
narrative,  which  was  divided  merely  by  historical  periods  or  epoclis,  some  of  them  of  givat 
length,  has  been  also  subdivided  into  chapters,  with  a copious  table  of  contents  prefixed  to 
each  And  u|K)u  those  ]X)rtions  of  the  national  history  on  which  a variety  of  opinions  are  at 
Issue,  or  to  wliich  superior  importance  is  attached,  notes  have  been  appended  from  the  works 
of  the  most  dLstingiiished  historical  writers  of  the  present  age,  such  as  Bruce,  Giles,  Turner, 
Palgrave,  Kemble,  Lapi>enberg,  Pauli,  Hallam,  Guizot,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Bancroft, 

While  this  editorial  lalx)ur  alone  has  materially  changed  the  original  Work,  the  amount 
of  new  writing  has  still  further  tended  to  transform  it  into  the  Comprehensive  History  of 
England.  Of  these  additions  we  need  only  to  particularize  the  chief  The  early  historj’’  of 
Britain  before  the  Roman  invasion  has  been  introduce<l  as  a fitting  preface  to  the  gencml 
narrative.  Of  the  chapters  containing  the  History  of  Religion,  some  have  been  partly  and 
others  wholly  re-written  From  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  close 
of  18  fa,  nearly  one-half  of  the  narrative  has  been  supplied  by  the  Editor,  while  all  .since 
that  period  consists  w’holly  of  fresh  material.  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  additions, 
Irom  which  the  pre.sent  Work  chiefly  claims  its  title  of  “Comprehensive,”  are  the  chapters 
constituting  the  History  of  Society  with  which  each  Book  is  tenninatecL  Uix)n  this  depart- 
ment we  offer  the  following  observations. 

Until  lately  the  history  of  a nation  consisteil  of  little  else  than  a record  of  its  wars,  and 
the  political  movements  upon  which  they  df>pende<l.  On  this  account  the  individual  elemcnt-s 
that  com|K>se  the  life  of  a people,  the  formation  of  the  national  character,  and  the  true  sources 
of  a kingdom’s  rise,  prosjierity,  and  decay,  were  either  wholly  lost  sight  of  or  but  briefly 
mentioned.  The  stir  and  glitter  of  warlike  achievements,  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and  the 
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sayings  and  doings  of  sovereigns,  were  more  attractive  for  the  purposes  of  eloquent  detail, 
than  the  records  of  peace,  the  condition  of  the  j>eople,  and  the  gradual  uuobtnndve  develoj)- 
meut  of  their  powers  and  resources.  Such  a plan  of  historical  writing,  however,  was  only 
tolerable  when  the  public  mind  was  but  jmrtially  awakened,  and  when  a country  had  little 
else  than  the  tale  of  its  wars  to  offer.  But  an  age  of  reflectiveness  has  succeeded,  and  this 
contractetl  spirit  has  passed  away.  The  onward  course  of  intellectual  and  moral  ])rogrcss 
under  which  society  has  ripened  into  manhood,  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  mei*ely  with  a 
narrative  of  battle.s,  siege.s,  and  picturesque  mutations : these  are  only  effects  of  which  the 
causes  have  now  become  the  chief  subjects  of  inquir}\  A people  were  brave ; but  how  did 
they  become  so  1 They  resisted  a foe  or  an  usuiq)er  to  the  death ; but  what  had  they  worth 
dying  for?  From  barbarians  they  became  a people  ci\’ilized,  learned,  accomplished;  but  by 
what  other  causes  than  those  of  war,  and  through  whom,  independently  of  their  military 
heroes,  was  this  progress  carried  on  and  this  cliaracter  matured  1 These  and  other  such 
questions,  the  utterances  of  a new  and  more  intellectual  life,  are  now  propounded  to  the 
historian,  and  if  ho  fails  to  answer  them  his  bisk  is  unfulfilled.  And  of  all  countries  none  is 
so  deeply  intere.sted  in  such  questions  as  our  own.  Her  industrial  energies  ai’e  the  wonder, 
and  their  fruits  the  envy  of  every  j>eople.  Her  political  constitution  is  the  model  to 
every  state  that  struggles  into  freedom ; while  her  eminence  in  science,  in  literature,  in  art, 
has  made  her  the  instructress  of  those  countries  wliich  she  has  controlled  by  her  armies, 
or  enriched  with  her  commerce,  or  strengthened  by  her  alliance.  But  whence  all  this  ? 
and  how  did  it  grow  ? We  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  germ  of  such  a glorious  futurity 
was  a handful  of  Saxon  barbarians  u|K)11  the  Isle  of  Tlmnet ; and  the  stejis  by  which  their 
children  have  gi'own  into  the  great  nation  of  the  modem  world,  is  the  most  iuqxjrtant  of 
inquiries  as  well  as  the  most  wonderful  of  narratives. 

Under  such  impression-s,  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history  wius 
judged  esjiecially  necessary  for  our  national  record.  But  the  mode  of  introducing  it  was  the 
prevailing  difliculty ; and  it  ws»s  felt  that  to  interweave  it  into  the  body  of  the  Woi-k  would 
only  peqrlex  the  reader,  and  break  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  The  merit  of  solving 
this  tlifliculty  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robeii;  Henry,  the  fii'st  volume  of  whose  History  of 
Britain  was  publi.shed  in  1771.  He  divided  Iris  work  into  ireiaotls  of  time,  each  jHiiiod  con- 
sisting of  seven  chapter's.  Of  these  chapter's  the  first  contained  what  had  hither'to  corrstitirU'd 
the  entire  of  a Iristory — the  narr'ative  of  civil  and  milibiry  transactions.  Thi.s  however,,  was 
but  a part  of  his  task,  and  the  other  six  chapters  were  devotcil  to  the  following  dejrartments : 
— 1.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  |x;riod,  and  the  condition  of  its  religioits  belief;  2.  The 
history  of  its  government,  laws,  and  administration  of  justice;  3.  The  state  of  its  leamirig 
and  gener'al  intelligence;  4.  That  of  its  arts  and  manirfactirres ; 5.  Of  its  commerce,  shipping, 
coin,  and  pr'ico  of  comrncHlities ; and,  6.  Its  manners,  cirstoms,  amusements,  and  costume. 
Under  the.se  divisions  the  history  of  the  |)eople  as  well  as  the  nation,  and  their  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  progress,  were  fully  arrd  mimrtely  compriseiL  In  1837,  the  j)lan  of  Dr. 
Henrj'  in  its  full  extent  was  resinned  in  “ The  Pictor'ial  History  of  England,”  and  with  such 
improvements  as  an  increaseil  experience  had  suggesteiL  The  phur  of  seven  chapters  to  each 
l>ook  or  jreriod  was  still  retaineil;  but,  while  the  whole  details  of  indirstrial  art.s,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  shipping,  A’C.,  w'cre  compi'ised  irr  a single  chapter,  a seventh  was  devoted  to 
the  “Histor}’-  of  the  Condition  of  the  People.”  But  the  most  important  changi?  introduced 
into  the  Pictorial  Hi.stor'y  of  England,  was  the  dirision  of  lalrour  under  which  the  work  was 
conductetl,  each  chapter  being  aasigned  to  a separate  writer  sujqrosed  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  its  par'ticular  sirbject,  while  the  several  sections  were  combined  and  hamroriized  into 
a continuous  narrative  under  the  superintendence  of  an  efficient  editorship.  The  result  was 
the  fullest,  completcst,  and  most  useful  history  of  Englarrd  that  had  yet  ap}Xiarc<.L 
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Even  hero,  however,  the  great  desideratum  was  not  ab-solutely  fulfiUetL  There  was  still 
ample  room  for  a Comprehensive  History  op  England,  in  wliich  the  excellencies  of  its 
illustrious  predecessor  might  serve  for  example,  and  its  errors  for  warning ; and  this,  chiefly, 
in  the  numerous  and  important  departments  in  which  the  course  of  progress  is  detailed. 
Might  not  the  plan  devised  by  Henry,  and  improved  in  the  Pictorial  History,  be  susceptible 
of  still  further  improvement?  In  the  last-mentioned  work,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
chapters  appended  to  the  Ci\*il  and  Military  narrative  were  too  much  detached  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  too  minute  and  diffuse.  These  faults,  however,  were  more  or  less  ine\*itable, 
from  the  employment  of  so  many  diflferent  writers,  each  attending  solely  to  his  own  depai*t- 
ment  The  only  remedy  in  this  case  was  to  return  to  the  original  plan  of  Dr.  Heniy,  but 
with  several  im}x>rtant  modifications,  by  which  the  multifarious  history  of  national  progress 
should  be  the  work  of  a single  mind,  directed  by  the  exj>erience  of  past  examples,  and 
funushed  from  those  new  sources  of  knowledge  which  recent  researches  have  so  largely 
supplied.  This  accordingly  has  been  attempted ; and  the  result  has  been,  the  “ History  of 
Society”  that  closes  each  book  or  era.  The  wide  and  varied  subject  of  national  progi’ess  during 
each  periotl  has  been  condensed  into  a single  chapter.  Its  diversified  materials  have  been  com- 
bined and  wcMed  into  a continuous  narrative.  The  salient  points  liave  been  brought  into  full 
view,  so  that  the  individual  form  and  character  of  each  j>eriod  might  be  understood,  and  every 
successive  step  of  progress  distinctly  recognizetL  By  this  plan  of  condensation,  it  is  hoj>ed, 
that  while  the  subject  as  a whole  is  so  simplified  as  to  make  it  more  generally  intelligible 
and  interesting,  nothing  which  a history  of  society  during  its  several  stages  might  materially 
require  has  been  omitted. 

Having  thus  expLiiued  so  fully  the  origin  of  this  historical  Work,  and  the  processes  by 
which  it  has  been  carried  on  to  the  close,  we  may  now  briefly  state  the  cliai'acter  that  was 
sought  for  it,  and  the  purposes  it  was  designeil  to  serve.  The  great  aim  was  to  produce  a 
family  and  household  book — a national  liistory  fitted  for  the  mse  of  every  British  home  To 
be  such,  if  not  free  from  party  predilections,  it  must  at  least  be  free  from  party  violence  and 
misrepre.seutation.  It  mu.st  be  so  complete  as  to  include  the  whole  national  nairative,  from 
the  earliest  |»erioil  to  the  present  day.  It  must  be  so  full,  as  to  comprise  not  only  every 
important  circumstance,  but  also  minor  accessories ; and,  at  the  same  time,  so  compendious  a.s 
not  to  dismay  ordinaiy  roatlers  by  its  unmanageable  bulk  and  too  minute  detail.  And,  with 
all  this,  a living  spirit  must  breathe  throughout  the  whole  Past  ages  and  their  facts  mu.st 
be  treateil,  not  as  hard  dry  abstractions,  but  vital  realities  with  which  the  present  genemtion 
are  connecte<l,  and  in  which  they  ought  to  sympathize;  wliile  the  style  of  the  narrative — 
clear,  conci.se,  and  intelligible  to  general  readers — should,  at  the  same  time,  be  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  hi.story  and  importance  of  the  theme.  And  even  this  is  not  alL  A work 
80  written,  and  for  so  high  a purpose,  must  strictly  arlhere  to  truth  throughout,  even  though 
party  or  national  feeling  shorrld  seek  to  colour  or  suppress  it ; and  the  incrrlcation  of  sound 
knowlerlge  and  virtuoiLS  principles  be  a higher  object  with  the  writer  than  the  dramatic 
interest  of  his  facts,  or  the  poetical  graces  of  which  they  are  su.sceptible.  Such  has  Ireen  the 
aim,  and  such  have  been  the  requirements  kept  steadily  in  view  throirghoirt  the  progress  of 
these  volumes ; such  is  the  criterion  by  which  they  await  the  public  jirdgmcnt,  and  upon 
which  their  character  and  fate  must  dejrencl  To  reach  such  a standard  of  excellence  could 
scarcely  be  expectetl;  but  the  attempt  has  not  the  less  been  made,  and  even  to  have  neared 
such  a standard  will  scarcely  be  accounted  a failure. 

Independently,  however,  of  resenrcli,  arrangement,  treatment,  and  style,  something  more 
was  found  necessaiy  for  the  general  acceptance  and  usefulness  of  a national  history.  The 
rcsoimces  of  language  alone  are  insuflRcient  to  embody  past  events,  or  delineate  the  changes 
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of  society  witli  full  distinctness ; and  in  reading  the  history  of  these,  especially  if  the  period  is 
i*emote,  sometliing  more  is  retpiired  than  mere  verbal  description,  however  full  and  accurate. 
Not  only  the  asjwcts  and  fiishions  of  social  life,  but  the  veiy  localities  in  which  gi*eat  events 
oocuiTwl,  have  passed  away  or  assumetl  new  forms.  In  this  case,  the  resources  of  the  jHjncil 
complete  what  the  pen  cannot  fully  describe,  and  the  pictorial  ait  becomes  the  eftectual  ally 
of  historica.1  ■w'riting.  And  how  amply  this  aid  has  been  use<l,  the  follo\ring  volumes  will 
attest.  The  scenes  of  imjKirtant  deetls,  the  mouldering  mins  of  buildings  wliich  remain  as 
their  monumentvS,  the  jKirtraitures  of  distinguished  men — the  homes,  furniture,  w'oaiions, 
costume  of  every  successive  pcricKl — maj>s  of  districts  historically  remarkable,  ])lans  of  liattle- 
fieULs,  naval  engagements,  fortification.s,  and  interesting  localities — everything,  in  short,  that 
could  throw  light  uikui  each  era,  and  its  manifold  events,  i>crsonage.s,  and  character,  hius  been 
introduced  to  give  sjiecific  distinctness  to  the  nan’ative.  None  are  mere  fancy  sketches,  but 
all  of  them  vcritiible  pictures  of  past  or  present  realities.  The  care  and  i*esearch  licstowed  on 
the  selection  of  th(‘se  illustration.s,  are  sufficiently  attested  liy  the  authorities  given  along  with 
their  titles.  It  will  Ijc  seen,  also,  that  the  fronti.spieces  and  engraved  title-pages  of  those 
volumes  have  l)cen  designed  to  symbolize  the  four  great  pha.ses  of  Briti.sh  histoiy,  of  which 
the  illustrations  in  the  text  are  the  minute  details.  Thus,  in  Volume  I.  the  Investiture  of 
the  Black  Prince  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ty])ifies  the  age  of  Chivalrj'  and  the  dignity 
of  the  feudid  nobility,  while  the  engraved  title,  the  Hou.scs  of  Parliament,  indicates  the  ix'pro- 
sentative  system  on  which  the  government  of  our  country  is  founded.  The  Supremacy  of 
Law',  the  origin  of  our  individual  liberty  and  source  of  national  comfort  and  })rosj)crity,  w'ith 
reyalty  as  its  guardian  and  axlministrator,  is  symbolized  in  Volume  II.  by  the  w^ell-known 
storj’  of  Prince  Ileiir}'  and  the  Lord  Chief-justice,  and  the  view  in  the  engraved  title  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Windsor.  In  Volume  III.  the  Refonnation  of  Religion,  by  the  tr.inslation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  and  the  right  accorded  to  every  one  to  read  them — the  origin 
and  source  of  our  religious  liberty,  by  wliich  our  political  freedom  has  lieen  com[)let<'d  and 
confirmed — is  announced  in  the  presentation  of  the  English  Bible  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Chan- 
cellor Cromwell ; while  the  riew  of  Oxford,  in  the  ojijwsite  engraving,  suggests  how'  learning, 
which  fii-st  ju-omoted  the  Reformation,  was  itself  enfranchi.se<l  and  advanced  by  the  religious 
movement.  And  in  Volume  IV.  the  Opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  18.H  betokens  the 
progi-e.ss  of  civilizsition  and  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  present  maturity  of  elegance  and 
refinement;  while  the  “Pool  of  the  Thames” — the  mighty  heart  of  British  commeree,  whose 
life-blood  circulates  throughout  the  whole  earth — tells  of  the  height  we  have  now  attaimxl  in 
mercantile  {siwer  and  pros[K‘rity.  Thus,  something  more  than  mere  onmment  luts  been 
attempted  : the  spirit  of  the  work  itself  has  been  transfused  into  tlie  embellishments. 

With  these  exjdanations,  the  “ Comprehensive  History  op  Enolant)”  is  now  committed 
to  the  public  award,  in  the  hojK*  that  the  popular  favour  w'ith  w'hich  it  has  been  hitherto 
received  will  still  continue  to  follow  it. 

THOMAS  THOMSON. 


EoiNBURon,  February^  1861. 
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OGLAND  BEFORE  TUB  B03IAK  INVASION. 
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N commencing  the  history  of  a 
country,  the  mythic  or  fabulous 
portion  of  it  is  commonly  treated 
by  modern  writers  as  a ravel- 
led skein,  wherein  truth  is  so 
mingled  with  error,  as  to  defy 
extrication.  But  in  the  legendary 
records  of  otir  land,  however  garbled 
by  the  allegories  of  early  fabulists  and 
bards,  aud  the  accidents  of  oral  tradition, 
we  may  discover  traces  of  the  origin  of  the 
people,  aud  the  clianges  that  operated  upon 
their  habits  aud  character  up  to  the  period  at  which 
Uiese  Itecome  associated  with  authentic  history. 
The  fabulous  history  of  Britain  continued  to  bo  an 
article  of  faith  during  the  time  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  aud  it  supplied  Edward  1.  with  arguments 
for  his  aggressions  upon  Scotland,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  longest  and  most  important 
warfare  in  which  England  was  ever  engaged. 
It  continued  to  be  received  in  the  Elizal^than 
age,  aud  was  studied  as  veritable  historic  truth 
by  the  brightest  intellects  which  this  couutiy  has 
produced.  Even  at  a still  Liter  period,  also,  the 
same  pun  that  wrote  Paradite  Lott  did  not  dis- 
dain to  illustrate  Uiose  shadowy  ages  in  which  a 
Vot.  I. 


Trojan  rule  was  established  in  England.  With 
these  reflections  we  are  Justified  in  glancing  at 
those  early  legends  upon  which  Milton  employed 
his  learning,  aud  from  which  Shakspeare  himself 
derived  some  of  his  happiest  illustrations. 

The  collectors  of  these  earliest  traditions  who 
first  adventured  upon  a written  history  of  Eng- 
land, after  alluding  to  the  people  by  whom  Eng- 
land was  inhabited  before  the  Deluge — and  about 
the  records  of  whom  they  modestly  profess  their 
ignorance  — are  contented  to  begin  as  late  as 
200  years  after  that  memorable  event.  It  was 
then  that  Samothes  or  Dis,  who  was  either  the 
fourth  or  the  sixth  son  of  Japheth,  planted  Glaul 
and  Britain  with  the  Celtic  race,  and  from  him 
the  island  was  originally  called  Samothea.  This 
Samothes  is  also  alleged,  upon  the  authority  of 
Berosus,  to  have  taught  his  people  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment and  the  use  of  letters.  After  him  suc- 
ceeded Magus,  who  was  not  only  a learned  scholar, 
but  a mighty  magician ; Sarron,  a founder  of 
schools  aud  colleges ; Druis,  the  originator  of  the 
order  of  Druids ; aud  Bard  us,  the  father  of  the 
Bai'ds.  In  this  way,  four  gi'eat  sUiges  of  improve- 
ment are  compiised  witliiu  four  short  genem- 
tious,and  imi>er30uated  in  as  many  names : it  was, 
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I>erhap8,  a desperate  attempt  to  comprise  within  a 
brief  intelligible  sketch  whole  centuries  of  general 
prograss,  about  which  no  record  existed  beyond 
the  fact  that  such  changes  had  actually  occurred. 
It  wa.s  necessary  for  the  earliest  writers  of  the 
records  of  these  four  reigns  to  give  them  a his- 
toric aspect,  and,  therefore,  they  quote  Berosus 
for  their  authority.  But  where  is  this  record  of 
Berosus  ? It  was  evidently  nothing  better  than 
a historic  forgery,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
documents;  and,  while  it  sufficed  for  present  in- 
quiry, it  only  enveloped  truth  in  deeper  darkness, 
and  increased  the  difficulties  of  research. 

Having  thus  peopled  the  island  with  a Celtic 
race,  and  described  those  institutions  by  which 
the  people  were  distinguished,  a change  occurred, 
under  which  the  ancient  name  of  Samothea,  that 
was  first  affixed  to  Britain,  was  to  pass  away, 
and  be  superseded  by  that  of  Albion.  This  was 
in  consequence  of  an  arrival  of  hostile  strangers, 
who  landed  in  Britain  dm*iug  the  reign  of  Baitlus, 
and  became  masters  of  the  island.  These  victo- 
rious invaders,  who  have  been  described  as  giants, 
were  under  the  command  of  Albion,  the  son  of 
Neptune;  and  on  winning  possession  of  the  coun- 
try,.tliey  commemorated  the  valour  and  good  for- 
tune of  their  chief  by  giving  his  name  to  the 
island  at  large.  But  the  cai’eer  of  Albion  was 
brief ; for  Hercules,  the  destroyer  of  giants,  was 
abroad,  and  the  gigantic  sons  of  Neptune  were 
his  especial  enemies.  Bergiou,  King  of  Ireland 
and  the  Orkneys,  having  been  assailed  by  this 
formidable  wanderer,  Albion,  his  brother,  has- 
tened to  his  assistance;  but  in  an  engagement 
that  followed,  the  two  brethren  fell,  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  army.  In  this  story,  Her- 
cules, instead  of  going  forth  alone  with  his  club 
and  lion’s  skin,  is  at  the  head  of  a host,  and 
makes  war  in  regular  fashion,  and  with  the  ordi- 
nary weapons,  while  the  provocations  that  have 
moved  him  are  such  as  any  ancient  chief  would 
have  made  the  ground  of  a warlike  enter|)rise. 
The  whole  narrative,  indeed,  is  evidently  nothing 
more  than  that  of  a hostile  invasion  which  was 
made  u]K>n  Britain  at  a very  early  period,  while 
tlie  rude  chroniclers  who  first  reduced  the  report 
to  writing,  investe<i  the  successful  assailant  with 
the  well-known  classical  name  of  Hercules,  to 
give  additional  interest  to  the  story. 

The  success  of  this  story  of  Hercules  upon  the 
credulous  minds  of  the  British  nobles  and  priests 
of  the  early  ages,  was  not  lost  sight  of ; and  the 
next  arrival  of  strangers  into  the  island  was  alle- 
goriawd  in  the  same  spirit  of  classical  license.  It 
was  tlie  old  Greek  story  of  Danaus  and  his  daugh- 
ters, naturalized  into  the  annals  of  England.  This 
Danaus,  whom  our  early  writers  by  mistake  call 
Dioclesiau,  King  of  Syria,  had  filly  daughters, 
whom  as  nuuiy  of  his  nephews  sought  in  marriage, 


and  that,  too,  at  the  sword’s  point  Compelled 
to  submit,  but  still  resolved  that  his  nephews 
should  not  profit  by  his  submission,  he  gave  a 
sword  to  each  of  his  daughters,  with  which  she 
was  to  murder  her  husband  on  the  wedding 
night.  With  this  they  all  complied,  except  one, 
who  saved  her  husband, Lyncseus;  and,  in  requital 
of  their  barbarity,  this  young  prince  caused  the 
forty-nine  Ciithless  brides  to  be  put  on  board  a 
ship,  and  set  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 
The  veasel  was  borne  by  the  winds  to  Britain, 
and  the  giants,  whom  the  death  of  Albion  had 
set  free  to  follow  tlioir  own  devices,  were  so  de- 
lighted witli  the  arrival  of  these  congenial  spirits, 
that  they  took  them  in  marriage,  and  became 
fathers  of  an  offspring  more  gigantic  and  tyran- 
nical than  themselves.  In  this  way,  it  may  be, 
the  arrival  of  a foreign  female  influence,  and  the 
origin  of  an  unpopular  aristocracy  in  Britain, 
were  embodied  under  the  guise  of  the  old  Greek 
stoiy. 

In  such  a fashion  as  this,  the  mythic  history 
of  England  is  carried  onward  through  the  earliest 
periods  of  antiquity  to  the  era  of  the  Trojan  wai-. 
It  is  well  known  how  eagerly  this  event  was  laid 
hold  of  by  the  Roman  poets  and  historians,  to  ag- 
grandize the  origin  of  their  countrymen,  as  well 
as  that  of  their  noblc.st  families.  But  in  spite  of 
these  fables,  by  which  historic  truth  was  so  much 
obscured,  we  also  know  how  greatly  a Pelasgic, 
if  not  a Trojan  ancestry  belonged  to  the  foundem 
of  Rome.  The  idea  of  such  an  honoured  deriva- 
tion WHS  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  Romans; 
the  Britains  also  claimed  a similar  paternity,  and 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  w.as  its  chief  i*ecorder 
and  advocate,  continued  to  be  copied  by  his  suc- 
cessois  until  the  beginning  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century.  It  w'os  only  then  that  they  dismissed 
it  indignantly  as  a pious  fraud,  without  inquiring 
08  to  what  {mrticles  of  truth  it  may  have  con- 
tained, or  even  whut  important  change  or  era  in 
our  ancient  history  it  may  have  obscurely  sym- 
bolized. 

The  commencement  of  the  strange  story’,  by 
which  a Trojan  ancestry  is  secured  for  the  an- 
cient Britons,  is  thus  told  by  Giovani  Villiini,  a 
Florentine,  in  his  Universal  Jlistori/,  ns  quoted  by 
Holinshed:  “Sylvius,  the  son  of  iEncas  by  his 
wife  Lavinia,  fell  in  love  with  a niece  of  his 
mother,  the  same  Lavinia;  and  by  her  he  had  a 
son,  of  whom  she  died  in  travail,  nn»l  therefore 
be  was  called  Brutus;  who  after,  as  he  gi-ew  in 
some  stature,  and  hunting  in  a forest,  slew  his 
father  at  unawares;  and  thereujMUi,  for  fear  of  his 
grandfather,  Sylvius  Posthumus,  he  fled  the  coun- 
try, and  with  a retinue  of  such  as  followed  him, 
)>assing  through  divci-se  seas,  at  length  he  arrived 
in  the  isle  of  Britain.” 

Such  is  the  earlier  portion  of  the  tile,  embel- 
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lished  with  roauy  a strange  circumstance,  partly 
of  the  classical,  and  partly  of  the  chivalrous  ages. 
On  arriving  in  Albion  (not  yet  called  Britain)  the 
roving  Trojan  had  been  directed  in  his  choice  by 
a di^eam,  in  which  Diana  had  delivered  to  him  an 
oracle  in  Greek,  afterwards  rendered  into  Latin, 
and  finally  translated  by  Milton  into  English,  to 
the  following  effect : — 

“ Brntos,  tar  to  the  w«t,  in  tho  ocean  n ido, 

Beyond  the  realm  of  Oaul,  a land  there  lies; 

Begirt  it  lie*,  where  gionte  dwelt  of  old; 

Now  void,  it  flu  thy  people;  thitlier  bend 
Tljy  eouree — there  sholt  than  And  n laiiting  wac. 

There  to  thy  eons  another  Troy  shall  rise; 

And  kiikgs  be  bom  of  thee,  whose  dreaded  mi'rht 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  oomiuer  nations  bold." 

On  landing,  Brutus  found  the  promised  island 
wa.sted  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  none  now  dwelt 
in  it  except  a remnant  of  those  giants,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Danaides,  whose  ferocious  rule 
had  been  so  sanguinary,  that  they  are  termed 
“ devils  " in  the  ancient  legends.  The  strangers 
on  commencing  their  exploration,  had  roused  the 
Titanic  brood,  who  sallied  out  from  their  caves 
and  dens  to  give  the  intruders  battle;  but  it  fired 
with  them  as  it  has  done  with  every  other  people 
who  have  exceeded  the  standard  measure  of 
humanity,  for  they  were  quickly  put  to  the  rout, 
and  cut  down  with  ease  by  their  puny  antago- 
nists. One  of  the  strongest  of  these  giants,  called 
Gogmagog,  who  was  twelve  cubits  high,  having 
been  preserved  alive,  either  as  a specimen  or  a 
trophy,  Corineus,  a gallant  champion  of  the  Tro- 
jans, longed  to  wrestle  a fall  with  him;  but  at  the 
outset  was  encountered  with  such  a hug,  that 
three  of  his  ribs  were  broken.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  by  this  unjiromising  embrace,  he  heaved 
the  gi.nnt  up  by  main  force  upon  his  shoulders, 
carried  him  to  the  next  high  rock,  and  there 
linrled  him  into  the  sea.  That  part  of  tho  cliffs 
of  Dover  from  which  tho  unfortunate  Gogmagog 
was  thus  thrown,  ns  Milton  writes,  “has  been 
called  ever  since  Langoemagog,  which  is  to  say, 
the  Giant’s  Leap.”  To  reward  him  for  his  valour, 
Brutus  bestowed  upon  Corineus  the  whole  county 
of  Cornwall.  These  events,  which  are  stated 
to  have  taken  place  about  tho  time  that  Eli  the 
high-priest  governed  Israel,  betoken  the  monk- 
ish origin  of  this  part  of  the  legend,  and  show  how 
its  author  must  have  thought  of  the  occupation 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  gigantic  race  of  Anak.  On  becoming  un- 
disputed lord  of  the  island,  Brutus  erected  his 
capital  city  of  Troia  Nova,  aflerwanls  called 
Trinovantum,  and  now  London;  pnrtcil  Britain 
among  his  three  sons,  and,  after  a reign  of  twenty- 
four  years,  died  in  peace. 

After  Brutus  succeeded  a line  of  kings  as  long, 
and  withal  as  shailowy,  perhaps,  as  those  which 
passed  before  the  bewildered  eye  of  Macbeth  in 


the  cave  of  Hecate.  These  different  sovereigns 
love  and  hate,  make  peace  and  war,  build  cities 
and  subilue  provinces,  in  the  u.sual  fashion  of 
ancient  history,  until  their  very  names  as  well  as 
deeds  are  confounded  with  each  other;  but  amidst 
the  throng,  who  might  otherwise  have  passed  into 
utter  oblivion,  are  some  whom  accident,  strangely 
enough,  has  exalted  into  full  immortality.  Of 
these,  Ebranc,  the  fifth  King  of  Britain  after  Bru- 
tus, was  the  first  of  British  sovereigns  who  in- 
vaded Franco,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  as 
successful  as  Eilward  III.  more  than  2000  years 
afterwards;  he  also  built  Mount  Agned,  or  the 
Castle  of  the  Maidens,  round  which  Edinburgh 
was  to  grow  in  future  years.  The  fourth  in  suc- 
cession to  him  was  Bladud,  who  had  the  singular 
merit  of  discovering  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
hot  springs  of  Bath,  and  of  founding  that  famous 
city,  which  wa.s  originally  called  Caerbad.  Tho 
end  of  this  king,  which  was  truly  dolorous,  sup- 
plied, in  future  ages,  an  important  chapter  to 
Johnson’s  Roiselas.  “This  Bladud,”  says  Holin- 
shed,  “ took  such  pleasure  in  artificial  practices 
and  magic,  that  he  taught  the  art  throughout  all 
his  realm.  And  to  show  his  cunning  in  other 
points,  upon  a presumptuous  ])leasnre  which  he 
had  therein,  he  took  upon  him  to  fly  in  the  air; 
but  he  fell  upon  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  stood 
in  tho  city  of  Tro}Tiovant,  and  there  was  torn  in 
pieces,  after  he  had  niled  the  Britons  by  the 
space  of  twenty  years.”  [Here  we  find  a temple 
of  Apollo  in  London  before  Rome  itself  was 
founded ! ] 

Bladud  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lear — and 
what  a name  to  British  memory  and  British  feel- 
ing ! It  seems  as  if  King  Ijear  had  died  but  yes- 
terday; and  that  our  own  eyes  had  seen  him,  first 
as  an  arrogant  sovereign,  and  unreasonable  exact- 
ing father,  and  afterwards  as  a discrowned  king, 
wandering  helpless  and  unattended  upon  tho 
heath,  with  his  white  locks  beaten  by  the  tem- 
pest, and  streaming  in  the  wind.  Tlie  whole  story 
of  his  dotage,  in  which  his  daughters  duped  him 
with  a show  of  fulsome  and  flattering  affection, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  stripped  him  of 
the  last  relics  of  his  royalty,  and  cast  him  loose 
into  the  world,  ■were  presented  to  Shakspeare  in 
all  the  bald,  dry,  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
legendary  scroll — and  with  a touch  he  lighted  its 
letters  into  living  fire,  and  made  it  a tale  that 
shall  live  for  ever.  According  to  tho  original 
story,  however,  the  old  king  left  the  land  in  which 
he  had  no  longer  a hovel  to  shelter  him,  and 
betook  himself  to  France,  of  which  his  rejected 
Cordelia  was  queen.  And  then  it  was  that  she 
showed  the  full  meaning  of  that  simple  reply  for 
which  he  had  disinherited  her,  when  she  said  to 
him,  after  her  sisters  had  done  speaking:  “ Father, 
my  love  towards  you  is  as  my  duty  bids;  what 
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should  a father  seek,  what  can  a child  promise 
more?  They  who  pretend  beyond  this,  flatter.” 
For,  with  the  permission  of  her  husband  she  raised 
an  army,  passed  over  to  England,  and  replaced 
Lear  upon  the  throne.  This  close  is  different 
from  that  of  Shakspeare;  but  heart-rending  as  is 
that  of  the  poet,  it  would  have  been  the  best  after 
all,  compared  with  the  sequel  as  it  exists  in  the 
original  history.  For  we  are  there  informed,  that 
after  the  death  of  Lear,  Cordelia,  now  a widow, 
8uccee<led  to  the  sovereignty  of  England,  where 
she  ruled  in  peace,  until  two  sons  of  her  unnatural 
sisters,  having  now  grown  to  man’s  estate,  con- 
ceived themselves  defrauded  of  their  inheritance, 
and  made  war  against  her.  She  was  defeated, 
deposed,  and  imprisoned;  “wherewith,”  we  are 
told,  “ she  took  such  grief,  being  a woman  of  a 
manly  courage,  and  despairing  to  recover  liberty, 
there  she  slew  herself,  when  she  had  reigned  the 
term  of  five  years."  The  two  victors,  who  were 
the  veritable  children  of  such  mothers  as  Goneril 
and  Began,  after  having  parted  the  island  be- 
tween them,  soon  quarrelled  about  their  share  of 
the  spoil,  and  Margan,  the  elder,  in  a battle  that 
ensued  in  Wales,  was  slain  by  Cunedag,  his  cousin, 
who  became  sole  sovereign  of  Britain. 

We  now  p.as8  over  an  interval  dm’ing  which 
Eomo  was  built,  reigned  over  by  its  seven  kings, 
and  finally  changed  into  a republic.  We  might 
well  wonder  what  Britain  could  have  to  do  with 
such  remote  events ; but  so  it  was ; for  Brennus 
and  his  formidable  troops  were  not  Gauls,  as  the 
Roman  historians  have  erroneously  reported,  but 
true-born  Britons.  This  Brennus,  it  appears,  ac- 
cording to  British  chroniclers,  was  the  younger 
son  of  Dunwallo  Molmutins;  and  being  discon- 
tented with  his  inheritance,  which  comprised  the 
whole  of  England  north  of  the  Humber,  he  made 
war  upon  his  elder  brother,  Belinus,  to  obtain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  realm.  But  being  de- 
feated, he  afterwards  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
his  brother,  overran  Gaul  and  part  of  Italy,  and 
finally  approached  the  gates  of  Rome.  Having 
thus  settled  the  most  essential  part  of  the  story, 
which  was  to  convert  the  Gaulish  invaders  into 
Britons,  the  narrative  falls  into  the  track  of  the 
Roman  writers,  in  the  capture  of  the  city  and  the 
final  defeat  of  Brennus  by  Catniilus.  This  was 
surely  enough  to  console  the  wounded  pride  of 
the  Britons  for  the  subsequent  conquest  of  their 
island  by  the  Romans  I Their  countrymen  had 
been  a civilized  people  when  their  proud  enemies 
had  been  mere  barbarians;  and  had  entered  as 
masters  the  city  gates  of  the  world's  metropolis, 
and  compelled  it  to  purchase  their  forbearance. 
At  this  point,  however,  Milton  shows  his  incre- 
dulity, and  professes  himself  unable  to  reconcile 
the  different  parts  of  the  storj’,  so  that  he  dis- 
misses it  with  this  brief  statement : “ Thus  much 


is  more  generally  believed,  tliat  both  this  Bren- 
nus,  and  another  famous  captain,  Britomarus, 
whom  the  epitomist  Florus  and  others  mention, 
were  not  Gauls  but  Britons;  the  name  of  the  first 
in  that  tongue  signifying  a king,  and  of  the  other, 
a great  Briton.” 

After  this  feat  of  the  sacking  of  Rome,  we  have 
another  long  array  of  kings,  of  whom  the  early 
annalists  had  by  this  time  begun  to  grow  weary, 
for  their  deeds  are  very  briefly  recorded.  During 
this  course,  also,  if  these  early  legends  are  to  be 
believed,  England  must  already  have  been  over- 
spread with  those  stately  cities  which  the  Romans 
had  afterwards  the  credit  of  founding,  and  been 
governed  by  those  wise  laws  which  are  usually 
referred  to  a Saxon  origin.  Thus  the  Mercian 
law,  which  has  usually  been  attributed  to  Alfred 
the  Great,  is  represented  to  have  been  actually 
devised  and  formulated  by  Mertia,  wife  of  King 
Guithelin  or  Guintolin;  but  here  Milton,  who 
admits  the  fact  of  such  an  early  origin  of  the 
Mercian  law,  while  he  scorns  the  thought  of  a 
female  legislator,  thus  gets  out  of  the  difficulty : 
“ In  the  minority  of  her  son,  she  [Mertia]  had  the 
rule,  and  then,  as  may  be  supposed,  brought  forth 
these  laws,  not  hei'self,  for  laws  are  masculine 
births,  but  by  the  advice  of  her  sagest  counsel- 
lors ; and  therein  she  might  do  virtuously,  since 
it  befell  her  to  supply  the  nonage  of  her  son : else 
nothing  more  awry  from  the  law  of  God  and 
nature,  than  that  a woman  should  give  laws  to 
men.”  Among  the  kings  who  followed,  was 
Elidure,  whose  fate  as  a sovei'eign  was  a rarity 
in  royal  annals ; for  he  was  thrice  deposetl,  and 
as  often  replaced  on  his  throne.  He  was  also  a 
very  paragon  of  justice  and  generosity,  as  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  romantic  incident 
His  elder  brother,  Archigallo,  who  had  reigned 
oppressively,  having  been  displaced,  and  himself 
advanced  in  his  room,  it  happened  that  one  day, 
after  having  reigned  five  years,  Elidure,  while 
hunting  in  a forest,  met  his  deposed  brother,  now 
an  imjwverished  wanderer,  and  meanly  attended, 
after  he  had  vainly  roamed  about  through  the 
different  courts  of  Europe  in  search  of  aid  to 
replace  him  in  his  kingdom.  The  forlorn  Archi- 
gallo was  recognized;  but  Elidure,  instead  of 
sweeping  such  a dangerous  rival  from  his  path, 
as  the  kings  of  that  period  would  have  done’ 
without  scruple,  took  him  privately  to  the  city 
Alclud,  and  hid  him  in  his  own  bed-chamber.  He 
then  feigned  himself  to  be  grievously  sick;  and, 
as  if  unable  to  endure  a crowd,  he  summoned  his 
nobles  one  by  one  to  his  bedside,  that  he  might 
consult  with  them  about  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom. The  nobles  singly  repaired  to  him,  and 
then  the  apparently  dying  Elidure  pre>*ailed  ajion 
them  to  swear  allegiance  to  Archigallo.  Having 
in  this  way  obtained  the  consent  of  the  whole 
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nobility,  the  dying  king  quickly  got  well  again, 
siunmoned  a council  to  meet  him  at  York,  and 
there  so  handled  the  matter,  that  Archigallo  was 
received  by  the  commons  as  he  had  been  by  the 
lords ; after  which,  Elidure,  with  his  own  hands, 
placed  the  royal  crown  uf>on  his  brother’s  head, 
and  was  the  first  to  hail  him  as  king.  Penetrated 
to  the  heart’s  core  by  such  a wondrous  instance 
of  justice,  generosity,  and  brotherly  love,  the  now 
restored  wanderer  became  one  of  the  best  of  kings, 
and  dying  childless  after  a reign  of  ten  years, 
was  succeeded  once  more  by  Elidure. 

We  now  gladly  rush  to  the  close  of  this  array 
of  sliadows  and  phantoms,  and  hasten  into  the 
dawn  which  begins  with  the  period  of  Cseaar’s 
Cassivellanntis.  The  father  of  this  last-men- 
tioned king  was  Eli  or  Hely,  who  reigned  forty 
years,  and  the  most  distinguished  event  of  whose 
reign  is  thus  specified  by  Holinshed,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  old  British  historians : — “ Marry, 
this  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  of  the  aforesaid 
Hely,  the  last  of  the  said  thirty-three  kings,  the 
Isle  of  Ely  took  the  name,  because  that  he  most 
commonly  did  there  inhabit,  building  in  the  same 
a goodly  palace,  and  making  great  reparations 
of  the  sluices,  ditches,  and  causeways  about  that 
isle,  for  conveyance  away  of  the  water,  that  else 
would  sore  have  endomaged  the  country.”  Nine- 
teen years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  Hely 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Lud,  who  is 
described  in  high  terms  as  a jolly  feaster,  war- 
rior, legislator,  and  reformer  of  abuses,  and  also 
a great  builder,  repairing  many  of  the  old  towns 
and  stately  edifices  that  had  gone  to  decay.  He 
also  enlarged  the  city  of  Troynovant,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a strong  wall  of  stone,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  thenceforth  obtained  the  name 
of  Lud-town,  or  London.  Among  those  architec- 
tural undertakings  with  which  he  aggrandized 
the  capital,  are  particularly  mentioned  Lud’s 
Gate,  afterwards  ^led  Ludgate ; the  palace  in 
its  neighbourhood,  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don’s palace ; and  a temple,  which  subsequently 
became  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Such  were  but  a few 
of  bis  many  undertakings,  which  are  recorded  by 
the  old  British  historians  with  careful  circum- 
stantiality and  most  praiseworthy  gravity. 

On  the  death  of  Lud,  whose  two  sons  were 
still  minors,  Cassivellaunus,  his  brother,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  royal  power.  And  now  it  is  that 
the  old  British  annalists,  feeling  themselves  ham- 
pered lietween  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fanciful  traditions  of  the 
country  on  the  other,  proceed  in  their  course 
with  unwonted  caution.  On  this  account  they 
are  unable  precisely  to  determine  whether  Cassi- 
vellaunus was  raised  to  the  throne,  or  merely 
appointed  regent.  By  their  statement,  however, 
bis  administration  was  so  just  and  able  that  he 


was  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  the  Britons,  who  set 
aside  the  claims  of  his  nephews,  and  recognized 
him  as  their  only  king.  Cassivellaunus  acted  a 
generous  part  towards  these  orphans,  by  invest- 
ing the  elder  with  the  sovereignty  of  London  and 
Kent,  and  the  younger  with  that  of  Cornwall. 
And  here  the  Muse  of  ancient  British  history 
abruptly  retires,  like  one  detected  in  falsehood,  and 
gives  place  to  a more  credible  witness,  after  hav- 
ing fabled  for  the  long  course  of  1058  years.  And 
here  also  Milton,  who  had  followed  the  narrative, 
frequently  in  doubt,  and  sometimes  in  utter  dis- 
belief, thus  welcomes  the  approaching  change : — 
“By  this  time,  like  one  who  had  set  out  on  his 
way  by  night,  and  travelled  through  a region  of 
smooth  or  idle  dreams,  our  history  now  arrives 
on  the  confines,  where  daylight  and  truth  meet 
us  with  a clear  dawn,  representing  to  our  view, 
though  at  a far'distance,  true  colours  and  sha])C3. 
For  albeit  Csesar,  whose  authority  we  are  now 
first  to  follow,  wanted  not  who  taxed  him  of  mis- 
reporting  in  his  Commentaries,  yea,  in  his  Civil 
Wars  against  Pompey,  much  more  may  we  think 
in  the  British  affairs,  of  whose  little  skill  in  writ- 
ing he  did  not  easily  hope  to  be  contradicted;  yet 
now,  in  such  variety  of  good  authors,  we  hardly 
can  miss  from  one  hand  or  other  to  be  sufficiently 
informed  as  of  things  passed  so  long  ago.” 

In  the  foregoing  history  of  Britain,  which  we 
have  so  briefly  passed  over,  the  first  thought  that 
strikes  us  is  the  long  series  of  kings,  whose  cha- 
racters and  deeds  are  as  confidently  sketched  as 
if  they  had  been  men  of  yesterday ; and  the  ex- 
tended period  of  time  which  they  necessarily 
occupy,  stopping  short  only  within  a brief  dis- 
tance of  the  Deluge  itself.  But  this  difficulty  is 
easily  got  rid  of^  when  we  remember  the  nature 
of  that  govenunent  which  prevailed  among  the 
Celtic  people.  Among  them  a king  was  but 
the  chieftain  of  his  own  tribe,  and  not  of  the 
nation  at  large;  and,  therefore,  sometimes  not 
less  than  a dozen  of  sovereigns  might  have  been 
found  reigning  in  Britain  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Nothing  was  more  natural  at  a later  pe- 
riod, than  to  mistake  these  regvli  for  sole  kings 
of  the  whole  coxmtry,  and  to  arrange  their  his- 
tories into  successive  periods,  instead  of  making 
them  contemporaneous.  Such  has  been  the  case 
in  the  early  annals  of  many  other  countries 
where  this  patriarchal  system  of  government 
prevailed;  and  the  great  perplexity  of  antiqua- 
ries and  historians,  in  such  instances,  has  l^n 
occasioned  by  a long  course  of  life  and  action,  to 
which  the  earliest  antiquity  could  afford  no  room. 

By  keeping,  then,  the  fact  in  mind,  that  our 
island  was  divided  into  many  families  and  septs, 
each  of  which  hatl  its  own  ruler,  several  kings 
may  be  comprised  within  a single  generation,  and 
a whole  oentury  condensed  into  a few  years.  In 
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this  way,  the  mythic  history  of  Dritalu  before 
the  Eomau  invasion  can  be  reduced,  in  point  of 
time,  'W'ithin  a very  reasonable  compass,  and  the 
wonderful  achievements,  stripped  of  their  poeti- 
cal embellishiuents,  may  become  sober  realities. 
And  keeping  in  mind  the  evidence  of  a mixed 
population  sot  forth  by  these  writers,  corrobo- 
rated, moreover,  by  the  veritable  authors  who 
succeeded  them,  it  is  to  be  conceived  that  there 
existed  within  tlie  compass  of  the  island  many 
peoples — not  a community : some  in  a degi’ee  of 
civilization  approaching  that  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity;  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number, 
in  a rude  and  barbarous  state.  The  Druid  priest- 
hood, indeed,  w’ho  were  likewise  the  lawgivers,  by 
their  superior  knowledge,  as  well  as  through  the 
superstitious  deference  of  their  votaines,  main- 
tained a community  of  power  in  all  affairs,  civil 
and  religious;  but  in  other  respects  we  see  no  evi- 
dences of  that  combination  of  classes  which  con- 
stitutes a nation.  In  most  parts  of  the  island 
the  king  or  military  chief  of  a tribe,  and  his  prin- 
cipal warriors,  usurped  the  lion’s  share  in  the 
resources  of  hU  dominion;  while  the  herd,  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  and  the  hunter,  stood  in  much 
the  same  relation  as  tliat  of  an  Irish  kerne  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  his  feudal  superior.  On  parts 
of  the  coast)  however,  communities  of  a more 
settled  and  more  uniform  character  were  held 
together  by  the  mutual  interest  of  traffic,  and  the 
benefits  ensuing  fh)iu  an  intercourse  with  stran- 
gers from  the  opposite  shores,  ns  in  the  instance 
of  the  Trinobhntine  mart  of  London,  which  b 
described  by  Tacitus  (a.d.  62)  as  a place  most 
renowned  for  the  concourse  of  merchants,  and 
for  its  stores  of  goods.  The  period  quoted  b only 
nineteen  years  after  the  Romans  had  got  posses- 
sion of  South  Britain,  and  were  still  struggling 
to  maintain  it,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have 
had  a {>art  in  the  establbhment  of  this  eai'ly  seat 
of  Britbh  commerce.  Allowing  for  thb,  and 
taking  a bixiad  view  of  tlie  fabulous  rebtions, 
we  may  observe  the  growth  of  a population  fed 
by  the  incursions  of  wandering  and  adventurous 
bands,  who  flowed  on  these  shores  in  successive 
waves  of  popubtion.  Striving  for  a footing  in 
the  land,  the  conquerors  or  coloubts  still  brought 
in  an  accession  of  strength  or  diversity  of  charac- 
ter, such  as,  by  a view  of  subsequent  annals,  we 
observe  to  have  been  infused  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Norman  comjuest.  Hence,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, was  derived  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
has  obtained  for  the  Britbh  race  such  a wide 
geographical  extension,  and  so  potent  a predo- 
minance. The  original  colonists,  a branch  of 
the  Celtic  bmily,  to  whom,  as  the  descendants  of 
Japheth,  were  given  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  were 
replcnbhed  by  successive  ofbhoots  of  the  same 
prolific  stock,  carrying  with  them  such  modifi- 


cations of  character  as  had  been  induced  by  the 
influences  of  climate  and  situation,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  resources.  Hence,  whatever  features 
of  barbarism  may  appear  in  our  first  view  of  the 
Britons,  as  they  are  delineated  by  the  authen- 
ticated writers  of  antiquity,  these  may  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  proper  to  a condition  declined 
from  early  civilization,  tlian  as  the  signs  of  a 
primitive  state.  If^  for  instance,  they  were  in- 
capable of  steering  their  wicker,  hide-covered 
vessels  any  dbtance  beyond  that  of  a mere  coast- 
ing voyage,  or,  at  the  furthest,  to  the  neighbouring 
blands,  they  must  have,  then,  been  in  a worse 
condition  than  when  they  first  effected  a bnding 
on  these  shores;— and  if  they  be  found  dwelling 
in  holes  and  caves,  or  in  miserable  huts  of  daub 
and  wattle,  and  we  contrast  with  such  mean 
fabrics  the  colossal  and  symmetrical  structures 
of  Stonehenge,  Avebury,  and  other  simibr  monu- 
ments, whase  vast  relics  seein  the  production  of 
a race  of  giants  and  sorcerers— these  must  appear, 
in  such  a point  of  view,  the  vestiges  of  a vastly 
superior  age,  or  the  memoriab  of  a race  elevated 
far  above  those  who  suiTounded  thenu 

But  respecting  these  considerations  there  b 
but  slight  footing  even  for  speculation ; for  the 
few  authentic  authors  of  antiquity  who  treat,  of 
Uie  Celtic  Britons,  evidently  do  so  upon  very  par- 
tial information.  That  Britain  had  become  the 
seat  of  several  tribes  differing  greatly  in  many 
respects,  and  bringing  with  them  the  character- 
btics  of  their  race,  is  evident  in  the  obseiwations 
of  authors  of  the  period,  esixjcially  those  of  Taci- 
tus, who,  in  hb  Life  of  AgricolOy  thus  writes: — 
“Now  what  manner  of  men  tlie  first  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were,  foreignly  brought  in,  or  bom  in 
the  land  as  among  a barbarous  people,  it  b not 
certainly  known.  Their  complexions  are  differ- 
ent, and  thence  may  some  conjectui*es  be  taken; 
for  the  red  hair  of  the  dwellers  in  Caledonia,  and 
mighty  limbs,  import  a German  descent.  The 
coloured  countenances  of  the  Silures,‘  and  hair 
most  commonly  curled,  and  site  against  Spain, 
seem  to  induce  that  the  old  Sixiubrds  passed  the 
sea  and  possessed  those  places.  The  nearest  to 
France  likewise  resemble  the  French,  either  be- 
cause they  retiiin  of  the  race  from  which  they  de- 
scended, or  tliat  in  countries  abutting  together, 
the  same  aspects  of  the  heavens  do  yield  the  same 
compbxions  of  bodies.  But,  generally,  it  is  most 
likely  the  French,  being  tlie  nearest,  did  people 
the  land.”*  Diodorus  Siculus,  whose  Bibliotheca 
Ilittoricce  b considered  to  have  been  written 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cicaur,  places 
the  Britons  somewhat  on  a parallel  with  the 

• Tlia  inhA*)itantA  of  South  Wales  (Dohoubarth}.  Tho  qus'.Lfl- 
cation  apiwan  hers  to  mean  nAturalljr  iwart  or  dark,  Mid  not 
the  artlttcial  nppeerence  produced  bj  dyeing  the  ikin,  «Ud  to 
lure  been  practUed  by  the  liritoue.  ^ lircaewqy'i  7'i'uai. 
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noroeric  warriors.  A fter  describing  the  position 
and  bearings  of  the  island — “ Farther,”  he  cou- 
tinaes,  **  they  say  that  its  original  tribes  inhabit 
Britain,  in  their  usages  still  preserving  the  pri- 
mitive modes  of  life ; for  in  their  war  they  use 
chariots,  as  the  ancient  Greek  heroes  ore  reported 
to  have  done  in  the  Trojan  war.” 

The  people  of  the  Cape  of  Cornwall  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  author  as  “singularly 
partial  to  strangers;  and,  from  their  intercourse 


with  foreign  merchants,  civilized  in  their  habits.” 
“ These  people,”  he  continues,  with  reference  to 
their  traffic,  “obtain  the  tin  by  skilfully  working 
the  soil  wdiich  produces  it  This,  being  rocky, 
has  earthy  interstices,  in  which  working  the  ore, 
and  then  fusing,  they  reduce  to  metal,  and  when 
they  have  formed  it  into  cubical  shapes,  they  con- 
vey it  to  a ceiiain  island,  lying  off  Britain,  named 
Ictis ; for  at  the  low  tides,  the  intervening  space 
being  laid  dry,  they  carry  thither  in  waggons 


Thk  Laxd'b  CoBSWALL. — Ddiwu  ifuiu  ur.tura  und  on  wood,  by  J.  SS.  Tiout. 


the  tin  in  great  abundance.”  But  previous  to 
that  era  this  production,  so  valuable  before  the 
art  of  tempering  iron  was  discovered,  had  at- 
tracted the  Phoenicians  to  our  shores.  A history 
of  early  Britain  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
fuller  notice  of  the  subject.  This  trade  of  the 
Phoenicians  may  be  cousidere<l  the  beginning  of 
that  British  commerce  which  has  outlived  its 
.ancient  teachers,  extinguished  every  successive 
rivalry,  and  secured  a main  part  of  the  wide 
world’s  traffic,  in  all  its  numberless  departments, 
up  to  the  preseut  day. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed,  that  what  the 
Greeks  termed  chalcut,  although  translated  brass, 
was  not  the  metal  commonly  known  under  that 
name.  It  was  rather  that  composition  of  copper 
and  tin  which  we  denominate  bronze.  It  was 
with  this  bronze  that  the  Greeks  and  Romaus 
composed  their  statues,  and  many  of  their  im- 
plements .and  ornaments;  and  of  this  also  the 
Carthaginians,  and  even  the  early  Homeric  he- 
roes, fashioned  their  swords  and  spears,  as  well  as 
their  defensive  armour.  Tin  was  likewise  used, 
as  is  supposed,  by  the  Tyrians,  in  producing  the 
rich  purj>le  dye  for  which  they  were  famous,  and 
was  known  to  the  Israelites,  before  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity,  under  the  name  bedil.  But  going 
•till  further  back,  we  find  that  brass  (that  is, 


bronze)  was  not  only  an  important  material  in 
the  construction  of  Solomon’s  temple,  but  a 
metal  precious  os  gold,  with  which  the  Israelites, 
who  must  have  obtained  it  from  the  Egyptians, 
adorned  their  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  In 
the  former  instance,  we  learn  from  the  Sacred 
Writings  tliat  the  artificer  employed  by  Solomon 
in  the  decoration  of  the  temple  was  Hiram,  a 
native  of  Tyre,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  early  traders  in  tin.  Here  we  trace 
the  use  of  bronze  up  to  the  Mosaic  period,  and 
consequently  of  tin  also,  without  which  bronze 
cannot  be  made.  And  where  was  this  tin  ob- 
tained? At  such  early  periods  it  was  only  to 
be  found  in  two  countries — Spain  and  Britain. 
These  were,  then,  the  valued  sources  from  which 
the  nations  of  earliest  antiquity  derived  a metal 
that  ministered  so  largely  to  their  wealth,  their 
luxury,  and  convenience.  And  these  countries, 
perhaps,  were  that  mysterious  Tarshish,  lying 
somewhere  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercule.s,  from 
which  such  precious  shipments  returned,  and 
whose  locality  our  biblical  commentators  and  able 
hydrographers  have  so  long  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover. 

In  such  an  important  fact,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  hidden  treasures  of  Spain  or  of  Bri- 
tain had  the  honour  of  the  first  discovery.  It  is 
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Bufficient  for  us  to  know  that  that  portion  of  the 
British  territory  called  the  Scilly  Islands  was 
known  to  the  Carthaginians  ages  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  is  pretty  distinctly  intimated  in 
the  account  given  to  us  by  Festus  Avienus  of 
the  voyage  of  Hamilco,  an  ancient  Carthaginian 
navigator.  In  this  voyage,  we  are  told,  Hamilco 
reached  the  islands  of  the  (Estrymnides  within 
less  than  four  months  after  he  had  set  sail  from 
Carthage,  and  from  the  description  of  Avienus  we 
are  compelled  to  conclude  that  these  (Estrymnides 
could  be  no  other  than  our  Scilly  Islanda  They 
were,  he  tells  us,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albion 
and  of  Ireland,  and  within  two  days’  sail  of  the 
latter,  which  he  terms  the  Sacred  Island.  He  de- 
scribes those  islauds  ns  abounding  in  tin  and  lead, 
and  inhabited  by  a bold,  active,  trathcking  people, 
who,  having  no  timber  for  the  building  of  ships, 
made  adventurous  voyages  in  boats  made  of  hides. 
Tliese  islands,  also,  he  intimates,  were  not  first 
discovered  by  Hamilco,  but  had  previously  been 
visited  for  traffic  by  the  people  of  Tartessus  and 
Carthage.  They  were  afterwards  explored  with 
such  industry,  that  their  tin  was  at  length  ex- 
hausted, and  nothing  apparently  remains  of  it 
except  the  traces  of  the  ancient  mines;  but  Ck)rn- 
wall  was  not  far  off  as  a field  for  fresh  opera- 
tions. It  was  probably  this  peninsula  which  af- 
terwards obtained  the  name  of  Cassiteros  (from 
the  Greek  word  ca$siteron,  signifying  tin),  while 
the  Scilly  Isles,  described  as  ten  in  number,  of 
which  only  one  was  uninhabited,  were  called  Cas- 
siterides,  or  the  Tin  Islauds.  Under  this  name 
they  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  the  father  of 
history,  nearly  600  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  although  their  geogra]>hical  ])03itiou  he  was 
unable  to  discover. 

The  causes  of  this  ignorance  in  so  important  a 
matter  it  b not  difficult  to  explain.  In  their 
knowledge  of  these  Tin  Islands  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  a treasure  which  they  were  resolved  to 
monopolize,  and  hence  their  particular  locality 
was  carefully  concealed  from  all  the  world,  and 
especially  from  their  formidable  and  enterprising 
rivab,  the  Homans,  who  were  anxious  to  leai*u 
the  secret  The  latter,  therefore,  by  on  the 
watch,  and  were  ready  to  give  chase,  while  the 
former  studied  to  out-manoeuvre  or  out-sail  them. 
At  length,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sti’ubo,  a sliip 
of  Cartilage  having  set  out  on  a voyage  to  the 
Cassiterides  for  tin,  the  captain  of  a Roman  gal- 
ley, who  had  been  upjKdnted  to  observe  him, 
followed  in  close  pursuit  The  Carthaginian 
tried  every  exi>edieut  to  elude  his  adversary,  but 
being  closely  jiressed,  and  finding  escafie  impos- 
sible, he  mu  hb  vessel  aground,  and  thus  sacri- 
ficed both  ship  ami  aorgo.  His  fidelity  in  thus 
concealing  the  route  to  tlie  Tin  Islands  was  so 
highly  a]>precbtcd  by  hb  couutiwmen,  that  on 


returning  home  he  was  repaid,  to  the  full  value 
of  his  loss,  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

But  cunning  although  the  Carthaginians  were, 
it  was  impossible  that  such  a profitable  route, 
pursued  for  centuries,  could  always  remain  ex- 
clusively their  own.  The  Greek  colonists  of  Mar- 
seilles had  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  from  their  superior  intelligence  and  nautical 
skill,  they  were  at  length  enabled  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  this  rich  terra  incognita.  Accor- 
dingly we  are  told,  that  only  a century  after  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  Pytbeas,  a Marseillab  navi- 
gator, w’as  the  first  of  hb  countrymen  who  pene- 
tiated  into  the  British  seas.  This  enterprise  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  successfully  followed,  tliat 
the  secret  of  the  Cassiterides  was  at  length  laid 
open  to  the  Roman  colonies  on  the  south  coast  of 
Gaul;  and  thus,  even  before  the  airival  of  Julius 
Caesar,  a brbk  trade  in  tin  had  been  carried  ou 
between  them  and  the  people  of  the  Scilly  Isbnds 
and  Cornwall.  The  effects  of  tins  traffic  were 
exhibited  in  the  su|)erior  comfort  and  civilizii- 
tion  of  those  parts  of  the  British  coast  which  the 
strangers  vbited.  Diodorus  informs  us  that  the 
Britons  inhabiting  the  Ijand’s  End  (Bolerium) 
were  much  more  civilized  than  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  in  consequence  of  their  traffic  with 
the  foreigners.  Such  was  also  the  case  with  the 
natives  of  the  Cassiterides,  although  they  are 
pictured  of  a somewhat  strange  ap|>earance,  not 
unlike  that  of  figures  upon  some  of  the  earlier 
Etruscan  vases.  According  to  Strabo,  they  wore 
comfortable  dresses,  and  these  also  of  cloth,  wiiile 
most  of  their  inbnd  country'men  had  nothing 
but  their  own  painted  skins.  He  tcUs  us  that 
they  wore  long  black  cloaks,  which  reached  to 
their  ankles,  and  were  girded  about  the  wabt ; 
that  they  walked  about  with  staves  iu  their 
hands,  and  that  their  long  beards  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  goats.  He  is  careful  especially  to 
mention  the  lead  and  tin  mines  with  which  these 
blands  abounded,  and  their  traffic  with  foreign 
traders  in  these  metals  and  skins,  iu  return  fur 
bronze  articles,  earthenware,  and  siilt. 

It  might  be  asked  why  Rome  herself,  who  had 
been  so  solicitous  to  discover  these  wealthy  mines, 
was  afterwards  contented  to  purchase  their  trea- 
sures at  second  hand  from  her  own  Uibutaries? 
But  the  Romans  were  no  navigators,  and  cai-ed 
little  for  commerce,  unless  it  was  brought  to  their 
doors;  and  as  for  wealth  in  general,  they  regarded 
every  country  as  their  storehouse,  which  they 
could  empty  at  their  own  good  plejisui'e.  "Wliile 
the  sword  could  procure  tin  at  any  time,  they 
would  neither  condescend  to  sail  in  quest  of  it, 
nor  labour  in  digging  it;  and  hence,  until  they 
con(iuered  BriUiin,  they  regarded  its  people  as 
“toto  orbe  divisos.*' 

And  why,  it  might  also  be  asked,  were  the  Bri- 
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tons  themselves  so  remiss  in  improving  to  the  full 
those  advantages  of  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  centuries! 
They  had  been  visited  successively  by  the  most 
enterprising  and  civilized  of  the  nations,  and  yet 
liad  learned  comparatively  so  little ! It  may  be 
answered  that  civilization  had  entered,  but  had 
not  pervaded  the  land.  Even  the  most  important, 
and  yet  most  obvious  step  in  advance  which  the 
Britons  might  have  been  expected  to  adopt — that 
of  constructing  good  barks  for  themselves,  mo- 
delled from  those  of  the  strangers,  and  thus  carry- 
ing on  such  a gainful  trade  on  their  own  account 
—appears  incomprehensible.  This  discrepancy, 
however,  is  to  some  extent  met  by  the  statement 
of  Festus  Avienus,  that  the  islands  frequented  by 
the  Phoenician  mariners  did  not  produce  wood  for 
the  construction  of  ships.  Further,  the  peculiar 
genius  and  circumstances  of  the  people  may  be 
taken  into  account — the  influence  of  superstition 
under  the  rule  of  the  Druids  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthood.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  the  same  commeit;ial  temptations,  and 
the  ability  to  build  ships;  but  it  appeai-s  fi'om 


Stojts  CstTs  AKD  Aitsnw  Hrads. — Drawn  by  J.  W.  Arclior, 
from  esamplw  iu  the  Urituh  Muaetuu. 

Herodotus  that  they  abstained,  from  a loathing 
of  the  sea,  looking  upon  it  as  the  domain  of  the 
abhorred  Typhon.  The  Britons  evidently  did 
not  possess  those  national  qualities  that  ore  need- 
ful for  patient  and  enduring  sailors.  It  was  not 
until  the  Saxon  and  the  Dane  had  become  settled 
inbabitanls,  that  the  “meteor  flag  of  England” 
was  to  float  in  undisputed  ascendency. 

VoL.  I. 


Where  tradition  and  history  are  both  insuffi- 
cient to  enlighten  our  inquiries  into  the  origin 
and  condition  of  our  early  population,  we  Lave 
buried  beneath  the  soil,  a history  which  a high 
state  of  intellectual  cultivation  enables  the  in- 
quirer to  discover;  and  to  read  in  obscure  caverns 
— the  places  of  sepulture — a lesson  on  the  condi- 
tion of  those  eai'ly  tribes,  whose  record  we  might 
otherwise  have  abandoned  in  despair. 

In  the  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  bearing 
of  those  vestiges  upon  om’  pro-historic  era,  a 
classification  has  been  adopted,  by  which  the  im- 
plements, weapons,  &c.,  found  in  barrows  and 
excavations,  are  arranged  under  the  Stone,  the 
Bronze,  and  the  Iron  periods.  This  formula,  how- 
ever convenient,  is  not  founded  upon  such  suffi- 
cient authority  that  it  can  be  adopted  as  an  ar- 
bitrary rule,  and  instead  of  periods,  it  is  more 
prudent  to  say  conditions;  for,  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  materials  of  bronze  and  stone,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  one  appertained  to  the  great,  and 
the  other  to  the  lowly,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
rich  man  of  the  present  day  eats  his  fish  with  a 
silver  fork,  and  the  poor  man  with  an  implement 
1 of  Sheffield  hardware.  In  ad- 

verting to  the  stone  condition  of 
the  Celtic  Britons,  we  find  a 
great  variety  of  weapons  and 
implements,  along  with  the 
buried  remains,  as  the  things 
most  valued  by  the  departed,  or 
adapted  to  his  use  in  a future  state.  Among 
these  the  stone  hammer  appears  in  a variety  of 
forms,  from  that  of  a rude  stone  to  those  in 
which  it  has  been  fashioned  into  a shapely  and 
convenient  instrument,  such  os  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  cut.  No.  8.  In  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  wo  see  implements  in  their  original  handles 
of  deer’s  horn,  one  a rude  flake  of  flint,  the  other 
two  chisel- shaped,  and  suitable  for  flaying  the 
carcasses  of  animals,  &c.  No.  4 is  a large  flake  of 
flint,  found  in  a tumulus  at  Alfriston,  in  Sussex, 
which  lias  been  chipped  into  an  imperfect  shape. 
Nos.  5 and  6 are  composed  of  a hard  greenish 
flint,  s}Tnraotrically  formed  and  finely  polished, 
but  of  a shape  unsuited  for  handles.  In  No.  9 
we  observe  a stone  with  a flexure  in  the  sides,  by 
which  it  could  be  held  by  a pliable  handle  bent 
rouud  it,  and  tied  at  the  junction,  like  No.  11,  n 
stone  hammer  used  by  the  natives  of  Northern 
Australia.  In  No.  7 the  stone  implement  is 
perforated  for  the  insertion  of  a handle,  like 
No.  10,  a stone  hammer  from  Western  Australia, 
in  which  a wooden  handle  is  inserted,  and  fui^ 
ther  secured  by  a cement  of  native  gum;  but  in 
No.  8 the  sides  of  the  stone  are  scooped  as  well 
as  pierced,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  handle 
with  thongs  or  oziers.  There  are  likewise  found 
a variety  of  javelin  heads.  Nos.  12,  1.3,  16,  and 
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ftiTow  lieads,  Nos.  14,  l.S,  17, 18,  of  flint,  for  war 
or  the  chase,  and  which,  in  dexterons  hands,  maj 
have  served  to  knock  down  the  deer  or  beaver, 
but  are  scarcely  of  sufficient  deadliness  for  the 
capture  of  the  nim  or  mountain  bull,  or  the  wolf 
and  boar  of  the  great  British  forests.  Nos.  19 
and  20  are  the  flint  pile  and  knock  of  a Pata- 
gonian arrow,  the  former  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  pile  is  bound  to  the  shaft  with  veget- 
able flbre,  probably  resembling  the  mode  of  at- 
tachment employed  by  the  ancient  Britons.  In 
the  British  tiunuli  are  likewise  found  flint  knives 
and  daggers,  and  weapons  of  bone  and  horn. 
Of  this  desaiption  were  the  lances  or  harpoons 
which  have  been  fonnd  alongside  the  relics  of 
stranded  whales,  pins  and  bodkins  of  bone  and 
wood,  with  a variety  of  ornaments,  such  as  beads, 
bits  of  amber,  &c.;  the  drinking  cup  of  the  de- 
parted Briton;  and,  where  cremation  has  been 
]jractised,  the  funeral  urn,  contsuning  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased,  wrapped  in  a linen  cloth,  and 
secured  by  a pin  of  bone,  wood,  or  bronze. 

Articles  of  bronze  found  in  British  barrows 


Dnwr.K  Cixm— Drmwn  by  J.  W.  Archer,  from  exAinplcB  «n 
tl.e  nrUUh  Ma'wam.— 1.  Bronw  Celt;  2,  3,  C,  7.  Bronre  Colts 
with  hanUlea  opeculJitlTely  edApted;  4,  6,  Ditto,  various; 
8,  Figure  using  Celt,  from  Nimroud  Scolyttues. 


seven  and  a half  of  copper.'  Among  these  are 
found  a variety  of  the  hatchet-shaped  instiniments 
commonly  denominated  celts.  In  the  accompany- 
ing cut  is  represented  a selection  of  those  instru- 
ments, some  of  which  are  speculatively  adapted 
to  handles,  together  with  the  representation  of 
an  Assyrian  sapper  and  miner  employed  in  re- 
ducing the  wall  of  a beleaguered  city  by  means  of 
an  instrument  precisely  similar  to  the  British  celt, 
No.  1,  which  is  shaped  for  the  longitudinal  inser- 
tion of  a handle.  Moulds  for  casting  these  im- 
plements, as  well  as  swords  and  spear  heads,  have 


Mould  ron  Casttiko  Cci.t3  a:u>  Rises,  (bund  near  tValliagton, 
NorUnuubcrlAud,  now  in  the  Brithth  Museum. 

been  fonnd  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland— in  some 
instances  together  with  lumps  of  metal  and  quan- 
tities of  cinders— and  hence  it  is  concluded  that 
the  Britons  were  in  the  practice  of  casting  theii* 
own  tools  and  weapons. 

Of  the  funeral  depositories  in  which  these  arti- 
cles are  discovered,  the  stone  cist  appears  to  have 
been  the  earliest.  This  is  made  evident,  by  the 
eeries  of  Bulwequent  interments  in  the  mound.s 


CiBT  ooKTAiKiso  A Skeixtok. — From  the  AxchKologiA. 


h.ave  l>een  subjected  to  analysis,  and  found  to  con- 
tain, in  the  instance  of  a spear  head,  one  part  of 
tin  to  six  parts  of  copper;  in  an  axe  head,  one  of 
tin  to  ten  of  copper;  and  in  a knife,  one  of  tin  to 


beneath  which  the  cist  is  found.  The  accompany- 
ing cut  represents  a cist  found  under  such  an  ac- 


• Meyric'*  Ori^nal  InkahilanU,  and  Flih  Trant.  fetr  179S. 
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cumnUtioD,  near  Driffield,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  This  rude  sarcophagus  was  reached 
after  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  superincum- 
bent interments.  It  was  found  sunk  in  the  groxmd, 
till  the  upper  edges  of  the  sides,  which  were  formed 
of  four  slabs  of  sandstone,  came  on  a level  with 
the  natural  surface,  and  was  paved  with  small 
irregular  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  atone.  The 
dimensions  were,  on  the  north  side  three  feet  nine 
inches,  on  the  south  four  feet  two  inches,  on  the 
east  two  feet  five  inches,  and  on  the  west  two 
feet  eleven  inches.  It  was  two  feet  six  inches  in 
depth.  On  the  floor  Lay  a skeleton  of  large  size, 
the  thigh  bones  measuring  nineteen  inches.  It 
was  placed,  os  is  common  in  cist  burial,  with 
the  knees  drawn  up,  and  lying  on  the  left  side, 
the  arms  bent,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  to- 
gether ; the  bones  of  the  right  arm  were  laid  in 
a very  singular  and  beautiful  armlet.  No.  4,  made 
of  some  large  animal’s  bone,  about  six  inches  long, 
and  the  extremities  (which  were  a little  broader 
than  the  middle),  neatly  squared.  In  this  were 
two  perforations,  about  half  an  inch  from  each 
end,  through  which  were  bronze  pins  or  rivets, 
with  gold  heads,  most  probably  to  attach  it  to  a 
piece  of  leather,  which  had  passed  round  the  arm, 
and  been  fastened  by  a small  bronze  buckle,  that 
was  found  underneath  the  bones.  Immediately 
liehind  the  vertebrae,  ns  if  it  had  fallen  from  the 
waist,  was  a small  bronze  dagger  in  a wooden 
sheath,  having  a handle  of  the  same.  No.  2;  round 
the  neck  wore  three  large  amber  beads  of  conical 
form.  No.  1,  having  the  imder  side  flat,  and  whicli 
were  pierced  by  two  holes,  running  upwards  in  a 
slanting  direction,  until  they  met  at  the  centre. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  vault,  between  the  extre- 
mity of  the  spine  and  the  feet,  was  a highly  orna- 
mented drinking  cup.  No.  5,  completely  covered 
w'ith  rows  of  marks  and  indentations,  each  row 
being  divided  by  ridges  or  bands.  About  the 
centre  of  the  pavement,  in  front  of  the  bo<ly,  was 
the  up{>er  part  of  a hawk's  head  and  beak,  No.  3. 
A mass  of  what  seemed  to  be  linen  cloth  lay  under 
the  entire  length  of  the  skeleton.'  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  observed  that  bodies  were  inclosed 
in  wooden  coffins,  composed  of  planks  rivetted  to- 
getlier  with  bronze,  or  of  a length  cut  from  the 
stem  of  a tree,  and  hollowed  out  for  their  recep- 
tion. In  tlie  southern  parts  of  the  country  the 
burial  repositories  are  barrows  or  tumuli;  in  the 
north,  piled-up  heaps  of  stones,  called  cairns. 
The  former  are  mounds  of  a diversity  of  shapes, 
some  extending  to  the  great  length  of  400  feet. 
Ou  being  opened  some  of  these  large  tumuli  were 
found  to  contain  but  few  bones,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  great  chiefs;  others  are 
conical  or  bell-shaped,  which  latter,  from  contain- 


>  Archecoloyia,  rol.  zxxir. 


ing  trinkets  and  articles  of  female  use,  are  taken 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  women  of  high  rank. 


Triitevts  and  Aaticixa  or  the  Toilut,  found  in  barrows  on 
tlie  Wiltaiiiro  Downs.— From  Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltehiro.— 
Noe.  1,  8,  Pins;  3,  4,  Gold  Ear -rings;  6,  0,  Hoads;  7,  8,  Gold 
Beads ; 9,  Ornament  of  amber  set  iu  gold,  to  be  worn  suspended. 
— All  actual  size. 

A classification  of  the  various  shapes  and  desti- 
nations of  these  mounds  has  been  attempted, 
but  the  formula  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  A 
cromlech  on  the  plain  of  L’ Ancresse,  in  the  Island 
of  Guernsey,  is  describe<l*  as  a vault  formed  of 
vertical  single  stones,  or  shafts,  in  close  lateral 
approximation,  or  actual  contact,  supporting  a 
roof  of  large  transverse  blocks,  the  flatter  surface 
of  which,  as  of  the  shafts,  is  turned  toward  the 
interior.  The  area  is  usually  of  a long  triangular 
shape,  having  the  apex  directed  toward  the  east; 
the  capstones  lie  from  north  to  south.  The  east- 
ern narrow  end  of  the  cromlech  is  prolonged  into 
a contracted  avenue,  mrely  more  than  three  feet 
high.  The  difficulty  of  conveying  the  dead  by 
the  depressed  passage  into  the  penetrolia,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  bones  only,  burned  or 
otherwise,  were  conveyed  there.  The  western 
end  is  closed  like  the  sides.  This  large  cromlech 
is  forty-five  feet  in  length,  by  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  nearly  eight  feet  in  height  within  the  area  at 
the  western  end.  This  space  is  covered  by  five 


* AirAaoloifui,  rol.  xxxt. 
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larger  and  two  smaller  blocks  of  granite.  The 
western  is  computed  to  weigh  about  thirty  tons; 


Anncus  OP  JcwEixicnv,'  found  in  borrows  on  the  Wiltshire 
Downs. — From  Uoaro's  Ancient  Wiltshire. 

it  is  nearly  seventeen  feet  long,  ten  and  a half 
wnde,  by  four  and  a half  in  thickness.  The  second 
is  sixteen  feet  long,  the  third  again 
smaller,  and  so  they  gradually  di- 
minish to  the  seventh.  The  crom- 
lech contains  two  layers  or  burial 
floors,  on  which  were  human  bones, 
urns  of  coarse  red  and  black  clay, 
amulets  and  beads,  pins,  &C.,  the 
layers  being  sei>arated  by  flat  frag- 
ments of  granite;  the  first  stratum 
lay  on  a rude  pavement^  placed  on 
the  natural  soil.  The  remains  were 
disposed  in  the  following  remark- 
able manner: — Unbumed  bones 
covered  either  end  of  the  floor,  the 
middle  third  being  allotted  to  isTEaioa  op 
those  which  h.id  been  submitted 
to  the  action  of  fire.  Tlie  urns  in  this  part 
were  of  remarkably  rude  shape  and  material. 


The  bones  were  heaped  together  confusedly,  and 
each  heap  surrounded  by  a ring  of  small  flat 
pebbles.  The  urns  were  near  or  within  the  rings. 
Some  heaps  consisted,  as  it  were,  of  parents’  and 
children’s  ashes  mingled  together,  for  within  the 
same  ring  of  pebbles  were  the  bones  of  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages.  In  this  cromlech  was  an 
abundance  of  the  bones  of  very  young  children. 
The  next  stratum  contained  only  burned  bones, 
among  which  were  interspersed  the  tusks  of 
boars.  Be  it  remarked,  that  in  no  instance  was 
the  um  found  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
but  had,  no  doubt,  been  filled  with  food  or  liquor. 
Four  flat  discs,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  one  inch  in  thickness,  were  found  formed 
of  the  same  ware  as  the  urns,  and  doubtless  they 
served  as  lids  to  some  which  had  broad  flat  edges. 
As  these  lids  are  furnished  with  central  handles, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  unis  were  visited  and 
replenished  from  time  to  time.  About  160  urns 
— some  whole — were  removed  from  this  vault. 
When  these  repositories  had  become  filled  by 
successive  deposits,  it  is  found  that  additions  were 
made  of  collateral  cists,  to  supply  room  for  further 
interments.  The  custom  of  cremation  and  urn 
burial  appears,  by  the  independent  style  of  many 
ves-sels  containing  burned  funeral  remains,  to  have 
prevailed  before  the  intercourse  of  the  Romans 
with  Britain.  A very  large  and  fine  series  of 
sepulchral  urns,  discovered  by  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Bart.,  attest  the  variety  of  pattern  used  in 
the  formation  of  these  veasels ; one  in  particular, 


A CiUMtLKCH  UN  THB  FLAIN  OF  L'AMtUtBHB,  UUCRNllBT. 

From  the  Arcluoologia. 

which  was  found  in  a tumulus  near  Stonehenge, 
is  of  entirely  unique  pattern,  and  from  this  pecu- 


* Xo.  1,  OnuunenU  of  bronxc  plixted  with  gold,  to  bo  wont  mu- 
iwndod— full  ilxo;  2,  Necklace — half  sice;  8,  Glaiu  Neidyr,  or 
Adder-ttono — full  oizo;  4,  Twoezom. — Tlie  Gloin  Neidyr  wan 
found  ill  a bell-ihapod  barrow — for  nmoona  adverted  to  in  tho 
text,  (tippoMd  to  have  been  reeerved  for  women  of  ooneequonce. 
Tbo  Gomnve  Anguinie,  or  GUin.  were  mcred  to  the  Druid 
order;  and  the  fact  of  this  s|>eciiuon  havhig  )>oon  found  in  a 
barrow  of  the  kind  ooi^Jecturwl  to  liave  lieen  set  apart  for  Uio 
interment  of  women,  corroborate*  in  some  measure  tho  coQjec- 
torv,  founded  upon  tome  ancient  writers,  that  female*  were 


likewiM  hiitinted  into  the  Druid  rites  and  mysteries.  These 
insignia  are  small  glass  amulets,  commonly  about  as  wide  a* 
our  liiiger-riiigs,  but  much  thicker,  of  a green  colour  luiuallT, 
though  some  of  them  are  blue,  os  in  tho  present  pccimon,  atul 
others  curiously  waved,  with  blue,  red,  and  white.  Mr.  Owen 
(Owen’s  Dirt.),  says  they  wore  worn  by  tho  dilTeront  orders  of 
Bards,  each  liaving  it*  apjiropriate  colour.  Tho  blue  ones  be* 
longed  to  the  presiding  Bards,  tho  white  to  tbo  Druids,  the 
green  to  the  Ovates,  and  the  tliroe  colours  blended  to  the  dis- 
ciples. 
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liarity,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  large  size — fif- 
teen inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  twenty-two 
inches  in  height — it  is  distinguished  as  the  Stone- 
henge Urn,  and  contained  an  interment  of  burned 


Celtic  Fc.vehal  Urns.— rrom  Kir  R.  Colt  noare't 
Ancient  Wiltaliire. 


bones.  It  forms  the  largest  figure  in  the  accom- 
panying  wood-cut.  The  vessels  on  either  side  are  a 
richly  ornamented  drinking 
cup,  found  with  a skeleton 
(primary  deposit),  in  a har- 
row at  Amesbury  Downs, 
and  a small  um  inverted  over 
an  interment  of  burnt  bones. 

Other  kinds  of  vessels  dis- 
covered, two  examples  of 
which  are  here  represented, 
are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  incense  cups.  They 
are  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  one  of  them  is 
studded  over  with  projecting 
knobs,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  made  in  the 
form  of  glass  stoppers  to  a bottle,  and  afterwards 
inserted  into  circular 
holes  in  the  cup,  which 
ap|>ear  to  liave  been  pre- 
viously drilled  for  receiv- 
ing them.  Between  these 
graiM*  - like  protuber  - 
ances  are  other  perfora- 
tions which  remain  open. 

This  carious  vessel  was 
found  in  a tumulus  near 
Haytesburj’. 

The  dwellings  of  the 
dead  have  proved  more 
permanent  titan  those 
once  appropriated  to  the 
living.  “ What  they,” 
the  Britons,  “call  a town,”  Caesar  says,  “is  a tract 
of  woody  country,  surrounded  by  a vallum  and 


a ditch,  for  the  security  of  themselves  and  cattle 
against  the  incursion  of  their  enemies;”  and 
Strabo  corroborates  this  in  the  following  words: 
— “ The  forests  of  the  Britons  are  their  cities ; 
for  when  they  have  inclosed  a very  large  circuit 
with  felled  trees,  they  build  within  it  houses  for 
themselves,  and  hovels  for  their  cattle.  These 
buildings  are  very  slight,  and  not  designed  for 
permanence.” 

It  is  conjectured  that  these  notices  refer  only 
to  the  winter  habitations  of  the  Britons,  and  that 
the  circumvallated  hills  called  British  camps,  were 
in  summer  the  residences  and  sanctuaries  of  the 
Celtic  rural  populations.  These  are  the  caer  of 
the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  dun,  A lengthy  range 
of  these  intrenched  hills  appears  on  the  downs  of 
the  Sussex  coast,  and  interspersed  with  them  are 
a series  of  hills  which  present  a smaller  surface 
at  the  top,  and  their  site  so  chosen  that  where  one 
occurs  between  two  of  the  larger  hills,  the  next  in 
succession  is  situated  on  a spur  of  the  downs,  at 
an  angle  with  the  preceding  one,  so  as  to  be 
visible  clear  of  the  chain  of  hills  to  the  next 
eminence  of  a similar  kind.  These  are  sui'mised 
to  have  been  adapted  as  beacons,  for  spreading 


an  alarm  in  case  of  invasion,  or  for  the  rites  and 
observances  of  fire  worship.  The  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  one  of  the  ^lalvem  Hills,  is  a conspicuous 
example,  being  surrounded  by  a triple  rampart; 
and  with  others  of  a similar  kind,  bears  a striking 
analog)’’  to  the  presumed  original  form  of  the 
gi’eat  tower  of  Babel,  of  which,  perhaps,  its  con- 
struction was  a tradition,  and  its  purpose  a similar 
temple  of  Belus,  for  the  adoration  of  the  sun  and 
fire,  its  type  and  sjunbol.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Ctesar  for  the  skill  of  the  Britons  in  the  art 
of  castrametation;  and  he  instances  the  capital  of 
Cassivellaunus,  which  he  describes  as  “admirably 
defended,  both  by  nature  and  art.”  A Celtic 
stronghold  in  Cornwall,  called  Chun  Castle,  may 
be  cited  as  a remarkable  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  fortified  habitation.  It  is  girt  about  by  two 
circular  walls,  each  separated  by  a space  of  thirty 
feet;  the  walls  are  of  the  kind  of  masonry  called 
Cyclopean,  being  constructed  of  granite  masses  of 


Mocnt  Cobvrn  BEiOOJi,  near  Lewes,  Sussex  —Drawn  from  iiAturo  and  on  wood, 

by  ii.  U.  Uiiie. 


ImrKirsE  VrasKLS  — From 
Uuare'e  Ancient  WUuduie. 
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various  forms  aud  sizes,  some  of  which  are  five 
or  six  feet  long,  fitted  together  without  cement, 
so  artificially  as  to  offer  an  equal  external  surface. 
The  outer  w'all  was  surrounded  by  a ditch  nine- 
teen feet  wide.  A portion  of  the  wall  is  ten  feet 
high,  and  about  five  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  sur- 
mised by  borlase  that  the  inner  wall  must  have 
been  at  least  fifteen  feet  high,  in  consideration 
of  its  bulk,  which  is  full  twelve  feet  in  thickness. 
This  stronghold  has  only  one  entrance,  which 
is  towards  the  south-west ; aud  it  attests  great 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  defence.  This  open- 
ing is  six  feet  wide  in  the  narrowest  part,  and 
sixteen  where  the  walls  diverge  aud  are  rounded 
off  on  either  side.  There  ai*e  also  indications 
of  steps  up  to  the  level  of  the  area  within  the 
castle;  and  the  remains  of  a wall,  which  crossed 
the  terrace  from  the  outer  wall,  divided  the  en- 
trance into  two  parts  at  its  widest  end.  The 
inner  wall  of  the  castle  comprehends  an  area  of 
175  feet  north  and  south,  by  180  feet  east  and 
west  No  indication  of  buildings  appears  in  the 
centre,  but  all  round  the  inner  side  of  the  wall 
are  the  bases  of  circular  inclosures,  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  chambers  or  habitable  parts  of 
the  castle,  similarly  disposed  to  those  in  the  walls 
of  the  Saxon  castle  at  Cioningsburgh  in  Yorkshire, 
and  the  subsequent  early  Norman  castles.  These 
chambers  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  but  on  the  northern  side  there  is  a larger 
apartment,  measuring  thirty  feet  by  twenty-six.* 
Other  ve.stiges  of  Celtic  castles  of  a similar  kind 
exist  in  Cornwall  aud  Wales.  The  remains  found 
within  these  inclosures  throw  but  little  light 
upon  the  habits  of  their  ancient  occupants;  doer 
horns,  heaps  of  bones,  anti  the  quern  or  hand-mill. 
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for  grinding  meal,  only  attest  the  pursuit  of  the 
hunter,  and  the  produce  of  agriculture,  by  which 
the  lords  of  those  ancient  strongholds  employed 
the  time  which  was  not  engrossed  in  the  more 
stirring  affairs  of  defence  and  warlike  aggression. 

The  observation  of  these  vestiges  serves  to 
prepare  us  for  the  contemplation  of  the  more 
august  remains  connected  with  the  faith  of  our 
early  progenitors,  among  which  the  monuments 
of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  are  conspicuous. 
The  symbolism  of  the  sun  and  the  serpent,  it  is 
conjectured,  was  betokened  in  their  mystic  order 


and  disposition,  as  well  as  in  the  kindred  monu- 
ment of  Camac  in  Brittany,  in  which  land  many 
of  the  tribes  of  Britain  found  a retreat  on  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  and  the  inroad  of  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa — the  Teutonic  Castor  and  Pollux. 
The  dolmen  or  quoit — the  witch  stone  of  the 
scared  rustic — is  conceived  to  have  been  the 
Druid  altar  on  which  the  human  offering  was 
immolated,  when  the  Vates  took  their  prediction 
from  the  convulsion  of  the  limbs,  and  the  parti- 
cular direction  in  which  the  blood  of  the  victim 
flowed.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  purpose,  the 
dolmen  abounds  in  Armorica,  as  here,  aud  is  to 
be  found  in  most  p.arts  of  the  Old  World.  In  the 
ship  temples  of  Ireland,  the  tradition  of  the  ark 
is  thought  to  have  been  symbolized.  The  hare 
stone*  is  associated  with  the  patriarchal  boundary 
aud  memorial  stones,  and  may  be  relics  of  a tribe 
who  reached  this  island  at  a period  prior  to  the 
Celtic  inroad,  and  among  whom  there  shone  a ray 
from  the  dawning  of  the  light  now  spread  over 
the  world  in  the  books  of  Moses.  But  while  in- 
dulging in  many  a surmise  conjured  up  by  the 
evidence  of  those  monuments,  whose  interpre- 
tation lies  buried  in  the  depth  of  ages,  we  are 
awakened  by  the  question  of  by  what  means  of 
transport  those  ancient  tribes  made  their  w'ay  to 
the  shores  of  Britain. 

It  Ixas  been  inferred,  from  some  passages  in 
Ctesar,  that  the  Britons  were  in  possession  of  a 
navy.  In  one  of  these  passages  he  states  that  his 
enemies,  the  V eneti  of  W estern  Gaul,  having  taken 
into  alliance  other  neighbouring  tribes,  sent  for 
aid  from  Britain,  which  lay  directly  over  against 
their  coast;  but  while  it  is  not  stated  that  the  aid 
thus  sought  was  of  shipping,  no  other  account 
indicates  that  such  was  the  case;  aud  we  find 
no  remains  of  vessels,  but  those  of  the  simplest 
and  most  rude  description,  to  inform  us  of  the 
attainments  of  the  Britons  in  tlie  naval  art 
The  canoes  that  still  continue  to  be  dug  up  from 
the  alluvial  beds  of  our  rivers,  aud  the  antiseptic 
depths  of  our  mosses,  both  in  England  and  Srot- 
land,  are  of  the  nidest  description.  They  are 
made  of  the  entire  trunk  of  a tree,  and  have  been 
partly  hollowed  by  fire,  and  partly  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  stave  adze,  while  the  outside  exhibits 
no  trace  of  ornament,  and  very  little  even  of  close 
lopping  and  smoothness.  Of  the  canoes  thus  dis- 
covered, the  length  of  the  smallest  varies  from 
seven  to  eleven  feet,  aud,  like  those  of  the  Indians, 
they  have  been  impelleil  by  paddles.  One  of  the 
largest,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  measures 
thirty-five  feet  four  inches  in  length,  one  foot  ten 
inches  in  depth,  and  four  feet  six  inches  in  width 

* ITonr  or  hare  atones,  signifying  border  or  boundary  atones, 
Uie  mam  hir  or  mmnif  gieyr  of  Wales ; mm  har$  in  Armorica,  a 
bound-stone. — A Letter  by  the  late  William  Hamper,  F.S.A., 
ArthivAogia,  vol.  xxvi. 
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at  Uie  centre.  Another  vessel  of  similar  charac- 
ter is  described  by  Sir  John  Clark  as  having  been 
exhumed  in  the  Carse  of  Falkirk,  in  May,  1726. 
It  measnred  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  four  in 
extreme  breadth,  and  was  finely  smoothed  and 
polished,  both  inside  and  outside,  having  the  usual 
pointed  stem  and  square  stem.  It  was  in  such 
vessels  as  these  that  the  rader  Britons  carried  on 
their  coasting  and  river  navigation;  and  in  these 
also  they  fished  with  hooks  of  bone,  and  even 
ventured  to  attack  the  whales  that  happened  to 
get  stranded  on  their  coasts  or  in  their  estuaries. 
As  such  vessels  were  evidently  not  intended  for 
adventurous  voyages,  they  required  little  labour 
or  ingenuity  of  construction,  beyond  the  mere 
hollowing  of  a pine,  to  render  it  more  buoyant 
upon  the  waters.  The  circumstance  of  loc^ty, 
or  the  genius  of  a different  tribe,  may  have  pro- 
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duced  the  variety  of  canoes  of  lighter  but  more 
fragile  materials.  These  were  the  bax'ks  of  ozier, 
covered  with  the  skins  of  animals, 
which  were  of  more  ample  stowage 
and  lighter  draught,  but  which  also 
required  a greater  degree  of  skill  to 
manage,  as  well  as  to  construct  them. 

The  Britons,  at  the  aiTival  of  the 
Romans,  were  famed  for  their  in- 
genuity in  basket-work,  and  this 
they  had  turned  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  when  they  substituted 
for  the  clumsy  log  a large  floating  basket.  In 
such,  we  are  told,  they  could  make  a six  days’ 
voyage,  and  maintain  a close  connection  with 
Ireland.  These  vessels,  upon  a small  scale,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  river  navigar 
tion,  are  still  used  in  Wales  under  the  name  of 
cwrwgyl,  or  coracles ; and  are  so  light  and  por- 
table that,  on  leaving  the  stream,  the  fisherman 
commonly  carries  off  his  boat  on  his  back. 

At  the  period  of  Csesar's  invasion  a great 
change  had  token  place  in  the  transition  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  Britons,  from  the  western  to 
the  southern  shores  of  the  island;  and  an  exten- 


sive intercourse  with  the  Gauls,  together  with  the 
intermixture  of  Germanic  tribes,  had  greatly  as- 
similated the  manners  and  resources  of  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Britain  to  those  of  the  opposite 
coasts.  Their  land  produced  grain  in  abundance, 
and  they  possessed  numerous  flocks  and  herds ; 
whereas  the  people  of  the  interior,  according  to 
Cmsar,  grew  no  grain,  but  lived  on  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  their  cattle.  The  inland  people,  living 
among  their  forests  and  marshes,  and  in  the 
course  of  intestine  wars  of  tribe  against  tribe,  had 
lapsed  into  a state  calculated  to  develops  only  the 
ruder  energies ; and  the  more  northern  parts  of 
the  island  were  yet  lower  in  the  scale,  procuring 
a sustenance  from  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  and 
wild  fruits,  and  whatsoever  they  could  procure  in 
hunting ; but  when  these  resources  failed,  they 
eked  out  a sustenance  by  devouring  roots  and 
leaves,  .and  in  extremity  they  had  recourse  to  a 
certain  composition,  by  which,  it  is  said,  when 
they  had  eaten  about  the  quantity  of  a bean,  theii* 
spirits  were  so  admirably  supported,  that  they  no 
longer  felt  hunger  or  thirst.' 

In  addition  to  the  abundance  of  fuel  possessed 
by  the  Britons  in  their  vast  forests,  they  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  coal, 
quantities  of  which  have  been  found  in  British 
deposits.  According  to  Strabo,  they  had  in  use 
cups,  and  other  vessels  of  glass,  probably  im- 
porte<1.  Many  artides,  fashioned  in  gold  and 
silver  of  great  purity,  have  been  found,  whiclj 
attest  tlie  possession  and  appreciation  of  those 
metals.  A fine  specimen  in  gold  was  discovered 
in  a cairn  at  Mold,  in  Flintshire.  It  is  a gold 
breastplate  or  gorget,  embossed  with  a figured 
pattern  in  various  degrees  of  relief.  It  was 


found,  with  bones  of  the  former  owner,  as  it 
had  been  worn,  with  remnants  of  coarse  cloth  or 
serge,  amber  beads,  and  pieces  of  copper,  upon 
which  the  gold  had  been  probably  fastened.  Its 
extreme  length  is  three  feet  seven  inches,  being 
made  apparently  to  pass  under  the  arms,  and  meet 
in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  its  width  in  front, 
where  it  is  shaped  to  fit  the  neck,  eight  inches. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  specimens  of  early  Bri- 
tish life  that  have  survived  the  wreck  of  eighteen 
centuries,  and  which  a growing  spirit  of  inquiry. 
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and  greater  diligence  in  exploration,  are  continu- 
;dly  enriching  with  many  and  valuable  additions. 
It  is  by  such  antiquarian  researches,  be  it  re- 
meml>ered,  however  lightly  they  may  be  esteemed, 
that  the  conditions  of  a race  who  have  departed 
ai'e  made  accessible  to  the  world.  The  buildings 
which  constitute  the  homes  of  a people,  and  the 
household  utensils  that  minister  to  the  comforts 
of  daily  life,  have  passed  away;  the  costume'  by 
which  one  nation  is  distinguished  from  another, 
and  the  personal  ornaments  by  which  the  differ- 
ent ranks  of  the  same  {>eople  are  indicated,  have 
l)een  more  perishable  still;  even  the  weapons  that 
were  forged  for  the  violence  of  mortal  hatred,  and 
the  endurance  of  hereditary  feuds,  have  become 
so  dimmed  and  defonued  by  the  rust  of  ages  that 
their  original  uses  are  sometimes  matter  of  ques- 
tion. But,  even  in  the  relics  of  a barbarous 
])eople,  this  utter  decay  seldom  extends  to  the 
shrines  of  their  devotion  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  dead.  The  tomb  and  the  temple — the  sacred 
repose  of  death,  and  the  cheering  promise  of  im- 
mortality— excite  a stronger  solicitude  than  even 
that  which  suffices  for  the  erection  of  ramparts  and 


palaces,  and  are  manifeste<l  in  gninder  and  more 
enduring  memorials.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  every 
country  they  have  survived  the  monuments  of 
active  every-day  life,  and  still  remain,  not  only  in 
all  their  original  solemn  silence,  but  with  much 
of  their  primitive  entireness.  It  is  in  these  mau- 
soleums of  buried  ages  that  we  are  often  left  to 
read  the  history  of  a people  who  have  passed  away ; 
and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  we  are  obliged  to 
study  the  modes  of  life  and  condition  of  character 
that  prevailed  among  the  early  Britons.  Their 
own  legends,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  are  of  little 
avail  to  guide  us;  the  more  consistent  accounts 
that  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  embodied  in 
classical  history,  were  the  testimonies  of  their 
enemies,  and  therefore  to  be  received  with  sus- 
picion, and  only  in  part.  But  in  the  circle  of 
stones  and  its  crumbling  altars — in  the  barrow  and 
its  funeral  mms — we  learn,  as  from  safe  though 
very  limited  resources,  how  our  eai'liest  ancestors 
may  have  lived,  and  worshipped,  and  warred, 
and  died,  before  the  destroying  enemy  had  ar- 
rived among  them,  or  the  doom  of  extinction  been 
carried  into  effect. 
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HE  conquests  of  Julius  Ctesar 
in  Gaul  brought  him  within 
sight  of  the  coast  of  Britain ; 
and,  having  established  the  Ro- 
man authority  in  the  nearest 
countries  on  the  Continent, 
which  are  now  called  France  and 
Belgium,  it  was  almost  as  natural 
for  him  to  aim  at  the  possession  of 
our  island,  as  for  the  masters  of  Italy  to 
invade  Sicily,  or  the  conquerors  of  India  the 
contiguous  island  of  Ceylon.  The  disjunction  of 
Britain  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  stormy 
but  narrow  sea  that  flows  between  it  and  the  main. 


were  circumstances  just  suiheieut  to  give  a bold 
and  romantic  character  to  the  enterprise,  without 
being  real  barriers  to  a skilful  and  courageous 
general.  But  there  were  other  motives  to  impel 
Cbesar.  Britain,  or  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  was 
inhabited  by  a people  of  the  same  race,  language, 
and  religion  as  the  Gauls ; and  during  his  recent 
and  most  arduous  campaigns,  the  islanders  had  as- 
sisted their  neighbours  and  kindred  of  the  Conti- 
nent, sending  important  aid  more  jjarticularly  to 
the  V'eneti,  who  occujiied  Vannes  in  Bretagne, 
and  to  other  people  of  Western  Gaul  who  lived 
near  the  sea-coast.  Cmsai*,  indeed,  says  himself 
tliat  in  all  his  wars  with  the  Gauls  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  hod  always  received  assistance 
from  Britain,  and  that  this  fact  made  him  resolve 
to  ]>ass  over  into  the  island.  This  island,  more- 
over, seems  to  have  had  the  character  of  a sort  of 
Uoly  Land  among  the  Celtic  nations,  and  to  have 
been  considered  the  great  centre  and  stronghold' 
of  the  Druids,  the  revered  priesthood  of  an  iron 
superstition,  that  bound  men,  and  tribes,  and  na- 
tions together,  and.  inflamed  them  far  more  than 
VoL.  1. 


patriotism  against  the  Roman  conquerors.  With 
respect  to  Druidism,  Britain  perhaps  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Gaul  that  the  Islaud  of  Mona  or 
Anglesey  bore  to  Britain;  and  when  the  Romans 
had  established  themselves  in  Gaul,  they  h.ad  the 
same  motives  for  attacking  our  island  that  they 
had,  a century  later,  when  they  had  fixed  them- 
selves in  Britain,  for  falling  upon  Anglesey,  os 
the  centre  of  the  Druids  and  of  British  union, 
and  the  source  of  the  remaining  national  resist- 
ance. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  tliat,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  views  of  personal  ambition 
from  which  Ctesar  principally  acted,  the  Romans 
really  had  the  best  of  all  pleas  for  their  wars 
with  the  Gauls,  who  liad  been  them  constant 
enemies  for  centuries,  and  originally  their  assail- 
ants. Their  possession  of  Italy,  indeed,  could  not 
be  considered  as  secure  until  they  had  subdued, 
or  at  least  impressed  with  a sufficient  dread  of 
their  arms,  the  fierce  and  restless  nations  both 
of  Gaul  and  Germany,  some  of  whom— down  al- 
most to  the  age  of  Caisar — had  not  ceased  occa- 
sionally to  break  through  the  barrier  of  tho  Alp.s, 
and  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  home  ter- 
ritories of  the  Republic.  These,  and  the  other 
Northern  barbarians,  as  they  were  called,  had  had 
their  eye  u{>on  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  Italic 
peninsula  ever  since  the  irruption  of  Bellovcsus, 
in  tho  time  of  the  elder  Tarquiu;  and  the  war 
the  Gauls  were  now  carrying  on  with  Caisar  was 
only  a part  of  the  long  contest,  which  did  not  ter- 
minate till  the  Empire  was  overpowered  at  last 
by  its  natural  enemies,  nearly  five  centuries  after- 
woids.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
Gauls  to  find  the  Roman  valour,  in  its  highest 
condition  of  discipline  and  efficiency,  irresistible ; 
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and  the  Britons,  as  the  active  allies  of  the  Gkuils, 
could  not  expect  to  escape  sharing  in  theb  chas- 
tisement. 

According  to  a curious  passiige  in  Suetonius,  ii 
was  reported  that  Cscsar  was  tompted  to  invade 
Britain  by  the  hopes  of  finding  pearls.'  Such  an 
inducement  seems  scarcely  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, although  we  know  that  pearls  were  very 
biglily  esteemed  by  the  ancients;  and  Pliuy,  the 
naturalist,  tells  us  that  Caesar  offereil  or  detli 
cated  a breastplate  to  Venus,  ornamented  with 
pearls,  which  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  Bri- 
tain. But  CtBsar  might  be  tempted  by  otlier  real 
and  more  valuable  productions,  and  he  coxild  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  British  lead  and 
tin  which  the  Fhcenicians  had  imported  into  the 
Mediterranean  ages  before  his  time,  and  in  which 
the  Phocfican  colony  of  Massilia  or  Marseilles  was 
actually  carrying  on  a trade.  Csesjir  himself,  in- 
deed, says  nothing  of  this ; but  within  a few  miles 
of  our  coasts,  and  among  a people  with  whom  the 
British  had  constant  intercourse,  he  must  have 
acquired  more  information  than  appears  respect- 
ing the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mine- 
ral and  other  productions  of  the  island.  From 
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evident  reasons,  indeed,  the  Gauls  in  general 
might  not  be  very  communicative  on  these  sub- 
jects; but  among  that  people  Cnesar  had  allies  and 
some  steady  friends,  who  must  have  been  able 
and  ready  to  satisfy  all  his  inquiries.  His  sub- 
servient instrument.  Coming,  who  will  presently 
appear  upon  the  scene,  must  have  possessed  much 
of  the  information  required.  His  love  of  conquest 
and  glory  aloie  might  have  been  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  C(osar,  but  a recent  and  philosophic  writer 
assigns  other  probable  motives  for  his  exp>editions 
into  Britain — such  as  his  desire  of  dazzling  liis 
countrymen,  and  of  seeming  to  be  absorbed  by 
objects  remote  from  internal  ambition,  by  expedi- 
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tions  against  a new  world,  or  of  furnishing  him- 
self with  a pretence  for  prolonging  his  provincial 
command,  and  keeping  up  an  army  devoted  to 
him,  till  the  time  should  arrive  for  the  execution 
of  his  projects  against  liberty  at  Rome.’ 

Whatever  were  his  motives,  in  the  year  B.c. 
55,  Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  British  Chan- 
nel, not,  ns  he  has  himself  told  us,  to  make  tAen 
a conquest,  for  which  the  season  was  too  fir 
advanced,  but  in  order  merely  to  take  a view  of 
the  island,  learn  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  survey  the  coasts,  harbours,  and  landing- 
places.  He  says  that  the  Gauls  w’ere  ignorant  of 
all  these  things;  that  few  of  them,  except  mer- 
chants, ever  visited  the  island ; and  that  the 
merchants  themselves  only  knew  the  sea-coasts 
opposite  to  Gaul.  Having  called  together  the 
merchants  fi-om  all  parts  of  Gaul,  he  ques- 
tioned them  coucemiug  the  size  of  the  island, 
the  pow’er  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
mode  of  warfare,  and  the  harbours  they  had  ca- 
pable of  receiving  large  ships.  He  adds,  that  on 
none  of  these  points  could  they  give  him  informa- 
tion; but,  on  this  public  occasion,  the  silence  of 
the  traders  probably  proceeded  rather  from  im- 
williugness  and  caution  than  ignorance,  wffiile  it 
is  equally  probable  that  the  conqueror  received 
a little  more  information  than  he  avows.  He 
says,  however,  that  for  these  reasons  he  thought 
it  expedient,  before  he  embarked  himself,  to 
despatch  C.  Voluseuus,  with  a single  galley,  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  these  things,  com- 
manding him,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  this 
necessary  knowledge,  to  return  to  head-quarters 
wdth  all  haste.  He  then  himself  marched  with 
his  whole  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Morini, 
a nation  or  tribe  of  the  Gauls,  who  inhabited  the 
sea-coast  between  Calais  and  Boulogne — “ because 
thence  was  the  shortest  passage  into  Britaim” 
Here  he  collected  many  ships  from  the  neigh- 
bouring ports. 

Meanwhile  many  of  the  British  states,  having 
been  warned  of  Caesar’s  premeditated  expedition, 
by  the  merchants  that  resorted  to  their  island, 
sent  over  ambassadors  to  him,  with  an  offer  ot 
hostages  and  submission  to  the  Roman  authority. 
He  received  these  ambassadors  most  kindly,  and, 
exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  some  pacific 
intentions,  sent  them  back  to  their  own  country, 
despatcliing  with  them  Comius,  a Gaul  whom  he 
had  made  King  of  the  Atrebatians,  a Belgic  nation 
then  settled  in  Artois.  C(esai‘’s  choice  of  tliis  en- 
voy was  well  directed.  The  Beiges,  at  a compara- 
tively recent  period,  had  colonized,  and  they  still 
occupied  all  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  Britain ; 
and  these  colonists,  much  more  civilized  than  the 
rest  of  the  islanders,  no  doubt  held  frequent  com- 

* Sir  jAmes  Mackintosh,  I/itt. 
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raerdal  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Atre- 
batians  in  Artois,  and  the  rest  of  the  Belgic  stock 
settled  in  other  places.'  Csesar  himself  says,  not 
only  that  Comios  was  a man  in  whose  virtne, 
wisdom,  and  fidelity  he  placed  great  confidence, 
bat  one  “ whose  authority  in  the  island  of  Britain 
was  very  considerable.”  He  therefore  charged 
Conuns  to  visit  as  many  of  the  British  states  as 
he  could,  and  persuade  them  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  informing  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Caesar  intended  to  visit  the  island 
in  person  as  soon  as  possible. 

C.  Volusenus  appears  to  have  done  little  ser- 
vice with  his  galley.  He  took  a view  of  the  Bri- 


tish coast,  os  fiu* *  as  was  possible  for  one  who  had 
resolved  not  to  quit  his  vessel  or  trust  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
of  his  expedition  returned  to  head-quarters.  With 
such  information  as  he  had,  Csssar  embarked  the 

> **Itkmlmostimpo«n>le,  atthudictancoortitno,  toasoertnin 
bow  far  the  Belgian  eettlomonta  extended  inland  in  Britain ; 
tboogh  there  are  atrong  reasons  for  supposing  that  they  oorered 
a large  portion  of  the  south  of  England.  Tlte  narrative  of 
Osar  would  lead  ns  to  infer  that  the  Britons  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  were  not  of  two  distinct  raoM.  He  must,  tliere- 
tore.  as  is  erident  fiem  his  own  account,  have  fought  against  the 
Belgian  eettlcn,  and  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  more  an- 
deot  Celtic  population.  The  Belgso  wore  at  that  time,  as  they 
are  at  present,  a boxy,  oommercinl  people ; and  had  spread,  even 
la  the  time  of  Cassar,  as  Cu'  as  the  Seine,  towards  tho  west  of 
Prance.  If  this  view  of  the  extent  of  the  Belgian  settlements  in 
Britain  be  correct,  it  removes  a great  deal  of  the  difflcnlty  which 
■urruunds  the  story  of  the  Britons  having  been  exterminated  in 
after  agiw  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  not  likely  that  militaiy  invaders 
like  the  Saxons,  would  either  slay  all  the  peasants  of  the  ooun- 
or  drive  them  into  Woles;  ami  it  is  morally  certain  that  so 
poor  a country  as  Wales  wonld  snfTur  &om  fhmino,  both  then 
and  now,  from  the  sadden  inQux  of  100,000  foreigners.  The 


infantry  of  two  legions,  making  about  12,000  men, 
on  board  eighty  transports,  and  set  sail  from  Por- 
tus  Itius,  or  Witsand,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
The  cavalry,  embarked  in  eighteen  other  trans- 
ports, were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  a port 
about  eight  miles  off",  but  Ciesar  left  orders  for 
them  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted. 
This  force,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  could  never 
make  itself  available  ; and  hence,  mainly,  arose 
the  reverses  of  the  campaign. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  a morning  in  autumn  (Hal- 
ley the  astronomer,  in  a paper  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  has  almost  demonstrated  that 
it  must  have  been  on  the  26th  of  August),  Caesar 
reached  the  British  coast,  near  Dover,  at  about 
the  worst  possible  point  to  effect  a landing  in 
I face  of  an  enemy ; and  the  Britons  were  not  dis- 
posed  to  be  friends.  The  submission  they  had 
, offered  through  their  ambassadors  was  intended 
' only  to  prevent  or  retard  invasion  ; and  seeing  it 
fail  of  either  of  these  effects,  on  the  return  of 
their  ambassadors  with  Comius,  as  Caesar’s  en- 
voy, they  made  that  prince  a prisoner,  loaded 
him  with  chai^,  prepared  for  their  defence  as 
well  as  the  shoriness  of  time  would  permit ; and 
when  the  Romans  looked  from  their  ships  to  the 
steep  white  cliffs  above  them,  they  saw  them 
covered  all  over  by  the  armed  Britons.  Finding 
that  this  was  not  a convenient  landing-place, 
Caesar  resolved  to  lie  by  till  tho  third  hour  after 
noon,  in  order,  he  says,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
i-est  of  his  fleet  Some  laggard  vessels  appear  to 
have  come  up,  but  the  eighteen  transports  bear- 
ing the  cavalry  were  nowhere  seen.  Coesar,  how- 
ever, favoured  by  both  wind  and  tide,  proceeded 
at  the  appointeil  hour,  and  sailing  about  seven 
miles  further  along  the  coast,  prepared  to  land 
his  forces  on  an  open,  fiat  shore,  which  presents 
itself  between  Walmer  Castle  and  Sandwich-* 
The  Britons  on  the  cliffs,  perceiving  his  design, 
followed  his  motions,  and  sending  their  cavalry 
imd  war-chariots  before,  marched  rapidly  on  with, 
their  main  force,  to  oppose  his  landing  anywhere. 
Ceesar  confesses  tliat  the  opposition  of  the  natives 

Saxons  would  be  more  likely  to  retain  the  original  British  popn- 
latlon  aa  aervanta  to  tiU  their  gronnds;  and  if  tliat  population 
won  of  Belgian  or  Gemuui  descent,  as  wore  the  Saxons  them- 
selves, their  amalgamation  with  a kindred  race  would  be  speedy 
and  complete.  But  it  is,  as  yet,  unoortain  how  iar  tho  Celts 
themselves  wore  ori^nally  of  German  dosoont  also.”— Giles’  Hit- 
lory  qf  Oit  Ancient  Britont,  vol.i.p.  37.  It  Is  remarkable  that  the 
islands  of  North-Western  Euroi>e  should  have  presented  bi 
Cscsar’s  time  what  wo  find  in  those  of  Eastern  Asia  at  this  day — 
many  tribes  divided  generally  into  two  different  races,  the  one 
inhabiting  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts,  short  in  statnre, 
averse  to  tho  sea,  and  addicted  to  himting;  tho  other  ranged  along 
tho  shores,  tall,  and  addicted  to  navigation,  commerce,  and 
agriculture.— Ed. 

* Horsley  (Brit.  Bom.)  shows  that  Cinsar  must  have  proceeded 
to  tho  north  of  the  fVnith  Foreland,  in  whicli  case  tho  landing 
must  have  been  effected  between  Walmer  Castle  and  Sandwich. 
Others,  with  less  reason,  think  lie  sailed  sonthward  from  tlio 

South  Foreland,  and  landed  on  tho  flat*  of  Romney  Marsli. 
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was  a bold  one,  and  that  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter  were  very  great,  on  many  accounts; 
hut  superior  skill  and  discipline,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  some  military  engines  on  board  the  war- 
galleys,  to  which  the  British  were  unaccustomed, 
and  which  projected  missiles  of  various  kinds,  at 
last  triumphed  over  them,  and  he  disembarked 
his  two  legions.  ^Ye  must  not  omit  the  act  of 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion,  which 
has  been  thought  deserving  of  particular  com- 
memoration by  his  general.  While  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  hesitating  to  leave  the  ships — chiefly 
deterred,  according  to  Cajsaris  account,  by  the 
depth  of  the  water— this  officer,  having  first 
solemnly  besought  the  gods  that  what  he  was 
about  to  do  might  prove  fortunate  for  the  legion, 
and  then  exclaiming,  with  a loud  voice,  “ Follow 
me,  my  fellow-soldiers,  unless  you  will  give  up 
your  eagle  to  the  enemy ! — I,  at  least,  will  do  my 


duty  to  the  Republic  and  to  our  general ! ” leaped 
into  the  sea  as  he  spoke,  and  dashed  with  his 
ensign  among  the  enemy’s  ranks.  The  men  in- 
stantly followed  their  heroic  leatler ; and  the  sol- 
diers in  the  other  ships,  excited  by  the  example, 
also  crowded  forward  along  with  them.  The  two 
armies  were  for  some  time  mixed  in  combat ; but 
at  length  the  Britons  withdrew  in  disorder  from 
the  well-contested  l)each.  As  their  cavalry,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  arrived,  the  Romans  could  not 
pursue  them,  or  advance  into  the  island,  and  thus 
render  the  victory  complete. 

The  native  maritime  tribes,  thus  defeated, 
sought  the  advantages  of  a hollow  peace.  They 
des[mtched  ambassadors  to  Ca»ar,  offering  hos- 
tages, and  an  entire  submission.  They  lil^rated 
Comius,  and  restored  him  to  his  employer,  throw- 
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ing  the  blame  of  the  liarsh  treatment  his  envoy 
h^  met  with  upon  the  multitude  or  common 
people,  and  entreating  Ctesar  to  excuse  a fault 
which  proceeded  solely  from  the  popular  igno- 
rance. The  conqueror,  after  reproaching  them 
for  sending  of  their  own  accord  ambassadors  into 
Gaul  to  sue  for  peace,  and  then  making  war 
upon  him,  without  any  reason,  forgave  them  their 
offences,  and  ordered  them  to  send  in  a certain 
number  of  hostages,  as  security  for  their  good 
behaviour  in  future.  Some  of  these  hostages 
were  presented  immediately,  and  the  Britons  pro- 
mised to  deliver  the  rest,  who  lived  at  a distance, 
in  the  course  of  a few  days.  The  native  forces 
then  seemed  entirely  disbanded,  and  the  several 
chiefs  came  to  Caesar’s  camp  to  offer  allegiance, 
and  negotiate  or  intrigue  for  their  own  separate 
interests. 

On  the  day  that  this  pe.ace  was  concluded, 

and  not  before,  the 
- - unlucky  transports 

with  tlie  Roman  ca- 
valry were  eniibletl 
to  quit  their  port  on 
the  coast  of  Gaul. 
They  stood  across  the 
channel  with  a gentle 
g.de;  but  when  they 
neared  the  British 
coast,  and  were  even 
within  view  of  Caj- 
aar’s  camp,  they  were 
dispelled  by  .a  tem- 
pest, and  were  finally 
obligeil  to  return  to 
the  port  where  they 
had  been  so  long  do- 
taiued.  That  very 
night,  Coesar  says,  it 
happ>ened  to  be  full 
moon,  when  the  tides 
always  rise  highest 
—“a  fact  at  that  time  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Romans”' — and  the  galleys  which  ho  had  with 
him,  and  which  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach, 
were  filled  with  the  rising  waters,  while  his 
heavier  transports,  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road- 
stead, were  either  dashed  to  pieces,  or  remlered 
altogether  unfit  for  sailing.  This  disaster  spread 
a general  consternation  through  the  camp;  for,  as 
every  legionnrj'  knew,  there  were  no  other  vessels 
to  carry  back  the  troops,  nor  any  materials  with 
the  anny  to  repair  the  shi])s  that  were  disabled ; 


* Tlie  operations  of  the  Roman  troops  h-id  hitherto  been  almost 
oonflnod  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  there  U no  perwptiblo 
tide.  Yet  during  their  stay  on  the  const  of  Oaul,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Channel,  they  ought  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  Uiose  phenomena.  Probably  they  had  never  ntt«nde<l  to 
the  irregularities  of  a spring-tide. 


Dovnt  Cum.— From  Tamer’s  England  and  Wales. 
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an«l.  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning  Cresar’s 
design  not  to  winter  in  Britain,  but  in  (Jaul,  he 
was  wholly  nnprovide<l  with  corn  and  provisions 
to  feed  his  troops.  Snetonius  says,  that  during 
the  nine  years  Caesar  held  the  military  command 
in  Gaul,  amidst  a most  brilliant  series  of  succes- 
ses, he  experienced  only  three  signal  disasters; 
and  he  ooants  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  his 
fleet  by  a storm  in  Britain,  as  one  of  the  three. 

Nor  were  the  invaded  people  slow  in  perceiv- 
ing the  extent  of  Cassar’s  calamity,  and  devising 
means  to  profit  by  it  They  plainly  saw  he  was 
in  want  of  cavalry,  proviaion-s,  and  ships;  a close 
inspection  showed  that  his  troops  were  not  so 
numerous  as  they  had  fancied,  and  probably  fa- 
miliarized them  in  some  measure  to  their  warlike 
weapons  and  demeanour;  and  they  confidently 
hoped  that,  by  defeating  this  force,  or  surround- 
ing and  cutting  off  their  retreat,  and  starving 
them,  they  should  prevent  all  future  invasions. 
The  cliiefs  in  tlie  camp  having  previously  held 
secret  consultations  among  themselves,  retired, 
by  degrees,  from  the  Romans,  and  began  to  draw 
the  islanders  together.  Csesar  says,  that  though 
he  was  not  fully  apprised  of  their  designs,  he 
partly  guessed  them,  £i*om  their  delay  in  sending 
in  the  hostages  promised  from  a distance,  and 
from  other  circumstances;  and  instantly  took 
measures  to  provide  for  the  worst  He  sot  part 
of  his  array  to  repair  his  shattered  fleet,  using 
tlie  materials  of  the  vessels  most  injured  to  patch 
up  the  rest;  and  as  the  soldiers  wrought  with 
an  indefatigability  suiting  the  dangerous  urgency 
of  the  case,  he  had  soon  a number  of  vessels  fit 
for  sea.  He  then  sent  to  Gaul  for  other  mate- 
rials wanting,  and  probably  for  some  provisions 
also.  Another  portion  of  his  troops  he  employed 
in  foraging  parties,  to  bring  into  the  camp  what 
com  they  could  collect  in  the  adjacent  country. 
This  supply  could  not  have  been  great,  for  the 
natives  had  everywhere  gathered  in  their  har- 
vest, except  in  one  field ; and  there,  by  lying  in 
ambush,  the  Britons  made  a bold  and  bloody  at- 
tack, wliich  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  in- 
vaders. As  one  of  the  two  legions  that  formed 
the  expedition  were  cutting  down  the  com  in 
that  field,  Cscsar,  who  was  in  his  fortified  camp, 
suddenly  saw  a great  cloud  of  dust  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  rushed  to  the  spot  with  two  cohorts, 
leaving  orders  for  all  the  other  soldiers  of  the 
legion  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  His  arrival 
was  very  opportune,  for  he  found  the  legion, 
which  had  been  surprised  in  the  corn-field,  and 
which  liad  suffered  considerable  loss,  now  sur- 
rounded and  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  cavalry 
and  war-chariots  of  the  British,  who  had  been 
concealed  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  briilging  off  the  engaged  legion,  with 
which  he  withdrew  to  his  intrenched  camp,  de- 


clining a general  engagement  for  the  present. 
Heavy  rains  that  followed  confined  the  Romans 
for  some  days  within  their  intrenchments.  Moan- 
wliile  the  British  force  of  horse  and  foot  was  in- 
creased from  all  sides,  and  they  gradually  drew 
round  the  intrenchments.  Caesar,  anticipating 
their  attack,  marshalled  his  legions  outside  of  the 
camp,  and,  at  the  proper  moment,  fell  upon  the 
islanders,  who,  he  says,  not  being  able  to  sustain 
the  shock,  were  soon  put  to  flight  In  this  vic- 
tory he  attaches  great  importance  to  a body  of 
thirty  horse,  which  Comius,  the  Atrebatian,  hail 
brought  over  from  Gaul.  The  Romans  pursued 
the  fugitives  as  far  as  their  strength  would  per- 
mit; they  slaughtered  many  of  them,  set  fire  to 
some  houses  and  villages,  and  then  returned 
again  to  the  protection  of  their  camp.  On  the 
same  day  the  Britons  again  sued  for  peace,  and 
Ccesar,  being  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  as  quickly 
as  possible,  “ because  the  equinox  was  approach- 
ing, and  his  ships  were  leaky,”  granted  it  to  them, 
on  no  harder  condition  than  that  of  doubling  the 
number  of  hostages  they  had  promised  after  their 
first  defeat.  He  did  not  even  wait  for  the  hos- 
tages, but  a fair  wind  springing  up,  he  set  sail 
at  midnight,  and  arrived  safely  in  Gaul.  Even- 
tually only  two  of  the  British  states  sent  their 
hostages ; and  this  breach  of  treaty  gave  the  Ro- 
man commander  a ground  of  complaint  by  which 
to  justify  his  second  invasion. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (o.c.  64) 
Caesar  again  embarked  at  the  same  Portus  Itius 
for  Britain.  This  time  peculiar  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  build  and  equipment  of  his  fleet : 
he  had  800  vessels  of  all  clas-ses,  and  these  carried 
five  legions  and  2000  cavalry — an  invading  force 
in  all  not  short  of  32,000  men.*  At  the  approach 
of  this  foraiidable  armament  the  natives  retired 
in  dismay  from  the  coast,  and  Cmsar  disembarked, 
without  opposition,  at  “that  part  of  the  island 
which  he  had  marked  out  the  preceding  summer 
as  being  the  most  convenient  landing-place.” 
This  was  probably  somewhere  on  the  same  flat, 
between  Walraer  Castle  and  Sandwich,  where  he 
had  landed  the  year  before.  Having  received 
intelligence  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
Britons  had  retired,  he  set  out  about  midnight 
in  quest  of  them,  leaving  ten  cohorts,  with  300 
horse,  behind  him  on  the  coast,  to  guard  his  camp 
and  fleet.  After  a hurried  night-march,  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  islanders,  who  were  well  posteil 
on  some  rising  grounds  behind  a river — probably 
the  Stour,  near  Canterbury.  The  confederate 
army  gallantly  disputed  the  passage  of  the  river 
with  their  cavalry  and  chariots;  but  being  re- 
pulsed by  the  Roman  horse,  they  retreated  to- 

* In  UiiB  caJottIntlon  nn  ollowanco  of  SOO  ia  mndo  for  BtoImcMK, 
caaiialtioB,  and  doflcioncios.  At  thin  perio<l  the  infhntry  of  a 
legion,  when  oomplote,  amountod  to  6100  men. 
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•wards  the  woods,  to  a place  strongly  fortified 
both  by  nature  and  art,  and  which  Ccesar  judged 
had  been  strengthened  before,  on  occasion  of 
some  internal  native  war;  “for  all  the  avenues 
were  secured  by  strong  barricades  of  felled  trees 
laid  upon  one  another.”  This  stronghold  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  or  near  to  the  spot  where 
the  city  of  Canterbury  now  stands.  Strong  as 
it  was,  the  soldiers  of  the  seventh  legion  (the 
force  that  had  sufiered  so  much  the  preceding 
campaign  in  the  corn-field)  carried  it,  by  means 
of  a mound  of  earth  they  cast  up  in  front  of  it ; 
and  then  they  drove  the  British  from  the  cover 
of  the  wood.  The  evening  closed  on  their  retreat, 
in  which  they  must  have  suffered  little  loss ; for 
Caesar,  fearful  of  following  them  through  a coun- 
try with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  strictly 
forbade  all  pursuit,  and  employed  his  men  in 
fortifying  their  camp  for  the  night.  The  Roman 
eagles  were  scarcely  displayal  the  following 
morning,  and  the  trumpets  had  hardly  sounded 
the  advance,  when  a party  of  horse  brought  in- 
telligence from  the  coast  that  nearly  all  the  fleet 
had  been  driven  on  shore  and  wrecked  during 
the  night.  Cicsar  flew  to  the  sea-shore,  whither. 


he  was  followed  by  the  legions  in  full  retreat 
The  misfortune  had  not  been  exaggerated : forty 
of  liis  ships  were  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  rest 
so  damaged  that  they  seemed  scarcely  capable  of 
repair.  With  his  characteristic  activity,  he  set 
all  the  carpenters  of  the  army  to  work,  wrote  for 
more  artisans  from  Gaul,  and  ordered  the  legions 
stationed  on  that  coast  to  build  as  many  new 
ships  as  they  could.  Apprehensive  alike  of  the 
storms  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  fierce  attack  of 
the  natives,  Cajsar  ordered  that  all  his  ships 
should  be  drawn  up  on  dry  land,  and  inclosed 


within  his  fortified  camp.  Although  the  ancient 
galleys  were  small  and  light  compared  to  our 
modem  men-of-war,  and  the  transports  and  ten- 
ders of  his  fleet  in  all  probability  little  more  than 
sloops  and  barges,  this  was  a la^rious  operation, 
and  occupied  the  soldiers  ten  days  and  nights. 
Having  thus  secured  his  fleet,  he  set  off  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  who  had  made  a good  use  of 
his  absence,  by  increasing  their  army,  and  ap- 
pointing one  chief  to  the  supreme  command  of  it. 
The  choice  of  the  confederated  states  fell  upon 
Cassivellaunus  (his  Celtic  name  was  perhaps  Cas- 
wallonX  whose  territories  were  divided  from  the 
maritime  states  of  the  river  Thames,  at  a point 
which  -was  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles 
from  Cajsar’s  camp  on  the  Kentish  coast.  This 
prince  had  hiUierto  been  engaged  in  almost  con- 
stant wars  -with  his  neighbours,  whose  affection 
to  him  must  have  therefore  been  of  recent  date, 
and  of  somewhat  doubtful  continuance ; but  be 
had  a reputation  for  skill  and  bravery,  and  the 
dread  of  the  Romans  made  the  Britons  forget 
their  quarrels  for  a time,  unite  themselves  under 
his  commaud,  and  intrust  him  with  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Caesar  found  him  well  posted  at  or 
near  to  the  scene  of  the  last  battle.  Cassi- 
vellaunus  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked, 
but  charged  the  Roman  cavalry  with  his 
horse,  supported  by  his  chariots.  Caesar 
says  that  he  constantly  repelled  these 
charges,  and  drove  the  Britons  to  their 
woods  and  hills;  but  that,  after  making 
great  slaughter,  venturing  to  continue  the 
pursuit  too  far,  he  lost  some  men.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  British  retreated 
far;  and  some  time  after  these  skirmishes 
they  gave  the  Romans  a serious  check. 
Sallying  unexpectedly  from  the  wood, 
they  fell  upon  the  soldiers,  who  were  em- 
ployed, as  usual,  in  fortifying  the  camp  or 
station  for  the  night,  and  cut  up  the  ad- 
vanced guai-d.  Caesar  sent  two  cohorts  to 
their  aid,  but  the  Britons  charged  these 
in  separate  parties,  broke  through  them, 
routed  them,  and  then  retired  without 
loss.  A military  tribune  was  slain ; and, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  some  fresh 
cohorts,  the  conflict  would  have  been  very  dis- 
astrous. Even  as  it  was,  and  though  Cacaar 
covers  the  fact  by  a somewhat  confuse<l  narra- 
tive, it  should  appear  that  a good  part  of  his  army 
was  beaten  on  this  occasion.  He  says  that  from 
this  action,  of  which  the  whole  ^man  army 
were  spectators,  it  was  evident  that  his  heavy- 
armed legions  were  not  a fit  match  for  the  active 
and  light-armed  Britons,  who  always  fought  in 
detachments,  with  a body  of  reserve  in  their  rear, 
which  advanced  fresh  supplies  when  needed,  and 
covered  and  protected  the  forces  when  in  retreat; 


P.OMAX  Oau.et,  from  the  model  pmented  br  Lord  Ainoa  to  Green- 
wich Hoopitnl. — 1,  Side  Elovxtion  ; S,  Pl^;  .S,  Mid«hip  iiectiuii ; 
4,  Ktuvetion  of  i:toui ; &,  Elovatiou  of  SUiru. 
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that  even  his  cavalry  could  not  engage  without 
great  danger,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  Britons 
to  counterfeit  a retreat,  until  they  had  drawn 
the  Roman  horse  a considerable  way  from  the 
legions,  when,  suddenly  leaping  from  tlieir  cha- 
riots, they  charged  them  on  foot,  and,  by  this  un- 
equal manner  of  fighting,  rendered  it  equally 
dangerous  to  pursue  or  retire. 

The  next  day  the  Britons  only  showed  small 
bodies  on  the  hiUs  at  some  distance  from  the  Ro- 
man camp.  This  made  Ciesar  believe  they  were 
less  willing  to  skirmish  with  his  cavalry;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  sent  out  all  hi$  cavalry  to  forage, 
supported  by  three  legion*  (between  horse  and  foot 
this  foraging  party  comprised  considerably  more 
than  half  the  forces  he  had  with  him),  than  the 
Britons  fell  upon  them  on  all  sides, 
charged  up  to  the  solid  and  impene- 
trable legions.  The  latter  bold  stop 
was  the  cause  of  their  ruin:  the  supe- 
rior arms,  the  defensive  armour,  and 
the  perfect  discipline  of  those  masses, 
rendered  the  contest  too  unequal; 
the  British  warriors  were  repulsed — 
thrown  olf  like  waves  from  a mighty 
rock — confusion  ensued,  and  Caesar’s 
cavalry  and  infantry,  charging  toge- 
ther, utterly  broke  the  confederate 
army.  The  conqueror  informs  us  that 
after  this  defeat  the  auxiliary  troops, 
which  had  repaired  from  all  parts  to 
Cassivellaunus’  standard,  returned  se- 
verally to  their  own  homes ; and  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  campaign  the 
enemy  never  again  appeared  against 
the  Romans  with  their  whole  force. 

These  severe  contests  had  not  brought 
Cscsarfar  into  the  interior  of  the  bland; 
bat  now  he  followed  up  Cassivellaimus, 
who  retired,  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
kingdom,  beyond  the  Thames.  March- 
ing through  Kent  and  a part  of  Surrey, 
or  the  beautiful  country  which  now 
bears  those  names,  the  Romans  reached 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  Co- 
way Stakes,  near  Chertsey,*  in  Surrey, 
where  the  river  was  considered  fordable. 

The  passage,  however,  was  not  uudbputed.  Cos- 
sivellaunus  had  drawn  up  hb  troo{)s  in  great 
numbers  on  the  opposite  bank ; he  had  likewbo 
fortified  that  bank  with  sharp  stakes,  and  driven 
similar  stakes  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  yet  so  as 

* ThU  point,  like  mn«t  of  the  other  localities  mentioned  by 
Cmar,  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute.  We  venture  to  flx  it 
where  we  do  on  the  aatUority  of  Camden,  and  Mr.  Gale,  a writer 
in  the  jirc^aoloffia,  vol.  L p.  183. 

- Stake  drawn  fh>m  the  bed  of  the  Thames  at  Coway  Stokes, 
)>resaxned  to  be  one  of  those  plante«l  by  Caasivellauuas ; now  in 
the  Brithh  Museum.  A number  of  similar  stokes  still  remain 
in  the  bed  of  the  river. 


to  be  concealed  or  covered  by  the  water.  Of  these 
things  CsDsar  says  he  was  informed  by  prisoners 
and  deserters.  It  should  appear  that  he  over- 
came the  obstacles  rabed  at  the  ford  with  great 
ease ; he  sent  the  horse  into  the  river  before,  or- 
dering the  foot  to  follow  close  behind  them,  which 
they  did  with  such  rapidity  that,  though  nothing 
but  their  heads  appeared  above  water,  they  were 
presently  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  the  enemy 
could  not  stand  their  charge,  but  fled. 

The  rest  of  hb  army  having  disbanded,  Cassi- 
vellaunus now’  retained  no  other  force  than  4000 
war-chariots,  with  which  he  harassed  the  Romans, 
always  keeping  at  a distance  from  tbeir  main 
body,  and  retiring,  when  attacked,  to  woods  and 
inaccessible  places ; whither  also  he  caused  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  lay  on  Csesor’s  line  of  march 
to  withdraw  with  their  cattle  and  provbions. 
Being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coimtry,  and 
all  the  roads  and  defiles,  he  continued  to  fall  upon 
detached  parties;  and  the  Romans  were  never 
safe,  or  masters  of  any  ground,  except  in  the 
space  covered  by  their  intrenched  camp  or  their 
legions.  On  account  of  these  frequent  surprbes, 
Ccesar  would  not  permit  his  horse  to  forage  at 
any  dbtance  from  the  legions,  or  to  pillage  and 
destroy  the  country,  unless  where  the  foot  was 
close  at  hand  to  support  them. 

The  fatal  want  of  union  among  the  petty  states 
into  which  the  bland  was  frittered,  and  the  hatred 
some  of  them  entertained  against  their  former 
enemy,  Cassivellaunus,  now  began  to  appear,  and 
to  disconcert  all  that  chiefs  measures  for  resbt- 
ance.  The  Trinoban tes,  who  dwelt  in  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  and  who  formed  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  in  those  parts,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Csesar.  Of  this  state  was  Mandubratius,  who 
had  fled  into  Gaul  to  Csesar,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fate  of  his  father,  Imanuentius,  who  had  held  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  whom  Cassivellaumrs 
had  defeated  and  put  to  death.  The  ambassadors 
entreated  Caesar  to  restore  their  prince,  who  was 
then  a guest  in  the  Roman  camp,  to  defend  him 
and  them  against  the  fuiy  of  Cassivellaunus, 
promising,  on  these  conditions,  obedience  and 
entire  submission  in  the  name  of  all  the  Triuo- 
bantes.  Csesar  demanded  forty  hostages,  and  a 
supply  of  corn  for  his  army.  The  general  does  not 
confess  it,  but  it  is  very  probable  that,  tluxtugh 
the  wise  measures  of  Cassivellaunus,  the  Romans 
were  at  thb  time  sorely  distressed  by  want  or 
provbions.  The  Trinobantes  delivered  both  the 
com  and  the  hostages,  and  Caesar  restored  to  them 
their  prince.  Immediately  upon  this,  other  tribes, 
whom  Caesar  designates  the  Cenimagni,  Segon- 
tiaci,  Ancalites,  Bibroci,  and  Cassi,  also  sent  in 
their  submission.  Some  of  these  people  informed 
Caesar  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  capital  of 
Cassivellaunus,  which  was  sit'iated  amidst  woods 


and  even 
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and  marshes,  and  whither  multitudes  of  the  Bri- 
tish had  retire<l  with  their  cattle,  as  to  a place  of 
safety.*  This  town  is  suppK>sed  to  have  been 
ncai'  to  the  site  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  flourishing  Koman  colony  of  V erula- 
mium  arose  many  years  after.  Though  called  a 
town  and  a capital,  it  appears  from  Csesar  to  have 
l)een  nothing  but  a thick  wood  or  labyrinth,  with 
clusters  of  houses  or  villages  scattered  about  it; 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a ditch  Jind  a 
rampai't,  the  latter  made  of  mud  or  felled  trees, 
or  probably  of  both  materials  mixed. 

Caisar  soon  ap{)eared  with  his  legions  before 
the  capital  of  Cassivellaunus ; and  he  says,  that 
though  the  place  seemed  very  strong  both  by  art 
and  nature,  he  resolved  to  attack  it  in  two  seve- 
ral points.  Ho  was  once  more  successful;  the  Bri- 
tons fled  to  another  wood,  after  a short  stand,  and 
the  Romans  took  many  prisoners  and  vast  num- 
bers of  cattle.  Though  thus  defeated  in  the  in- 
land districts,  Cassivellaunus  still  hoped  to  redeem 
the  fortunes  of  his  country  by  a bold  and  well- 
conceived  blow,  to  be  struck  on  the  sca-coast 
While  the  events  related  were  passing  beyond 
the  Thames,  he  despatched  messengers  to  the  four 
])rinces  or  kings  of  Cantiuin  (Kent),  to  instruct 
them  to  draw  all  their  forces  together,  and  attack 
the  camp  and  ships  of  the  Romans  by  surprise. 
The  Kentish  Britons  obeyed  their  instructions ; 
but,  according  to  Csesar,  the  Romans,  sallying 
fi-om  their  intrenchments,  made  a great  slaughter 
of  their  troops,  took  one  of  the  princes  prisoner, 
and  returned  in  safety  to  the  camp.  At  the  news 
of  this  i-everse,  the  brave  Cassivellaunus  lost 
heart ; he  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  mediation  of  Comius,  the 
King  of  the  Atrebatians,  with  whom,  at  one  time 
or  other,  he  appears  to  have  had  friendly  rela- 
tions. The  Roman  general,  as  we  have  noticed, 
states  that  the  authority  or  influence  of  Comius 
in  the  island  was  very  considerable.  It  would  be 
curious  to  see  how  he  exercised  it  in  favour  of  his 
Roman  j)atron ; but  hero  wo  are  left  in  the  dark. 


* “ If  wo  nnjr  implicitly  trust  Uio  roport  of  Ocsar,  a UritUh 
city  in  his  tiiuo  diHercd  widely  from  what  we  tmdunitand  by 
tiuit  torm.  A spiit  difflutiU  of  accow,  from  the  trees  th.it  flllod 
it,  surroiuidod  with  a rnm{>art  and  <litch,  and  which  oQorod  a 
refuge  from  Uiu  sudden  iucumiuns  of  an  enemy,  could  be  digni- 
(loil  by  the  name  of  an  oppidutH,  and  form  the  motropolU  of 
CuMivclIauniu.  Such,  also,  among  the  HclaTonia^^  were  the 
viei,  enciiclud  by  an  oMnUu  of  timber,  or  at  most  a italiug, 
]>roiicr  to  reiwl  nut  only  on  unexpeeW  attack,  but  oven  enpah  u 
of  resisting  for  a time  Ibe  onset  of  pmctisoil  forcer : such  in  our 
own  time  have  been  found  the  stockades  of  the  Durmose,  and 
tlie  }Mh  of  the  Now  iScahuidor ; and  if  our  skilful  engineers  have 
oxticrionoud  no  oontcraptible  reeistanoe,  and  the  lives  of  m.iny 
brave  and  disciplined  men  have  been  sacrificed  in  their  reduc- 
tion, wo  may  oilmit  that  oven  the  opputa  of  CaasiTcIlannus,  or 
Caratac,  or  Galgacus,  might,  os  fortreeses,  hare  scrions  claims  to 
the  attention  of  a Homan  commander.”  “ It  ia,  however,  scarcely 
possible  tluit  Cawar  and  Strabo  can  l>e  strictly  accurate  in  their 
ic'l/orU,  or  Uut  there  were  from  Uie  first  only  such  towns  in  liri. 


Ctesar  turned  a ready  ear  to  the  overtures  of  Cas- 
sivellaunus, and  granted  him  peace  on  such  easy 
conditions,  that  some  writers  have  been  induced 
to  believe  he  was  heartily  tired  of  the  harassing 
war.  For  himself,  he  only  says  that  ho  was  in  a 
Imrry  to  return  to  Gaol,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent insurrections  in  that  country.  He  merely 
demanded  hostages,  appointed  a yearly  tribute 
(the  amount  of  which  is  nowhere  named,  and 
which  was  probably  never  paid),  and  charged 
Cassivellaunus  to  respect  Alandubratius  and  the 
Trinobantes.  Having  received  the  hostages,  he 
led  his  troops  back  to  the  Kentish  coast,  and, 
crowding  them  into  his  ships  as  closely  and 
quickly  as  he  could,  he  set  sail  by  night  for  Gaul, 
fearing,  he  says,  the  equinoctial  storms,  which 
were  now  at  hand.  He  tells  us  he  had  mauy  pri- 
soners ; but  he  certainly  did  not  erect  a fort,  or 
leave  a single  cohort  behind  him,  to  secure  the 
ground  he  had  gained  in  the  island.* 

Tacitus,  writing  150  years  later,  says  distinctly, 
that  even  Julias  Ciesar,  the  first  who  entered 
Britain  with  an  army,  although  he  struck  terror 
into  the  islanders  by  a successful  battle,  could 
ouly  maintain  himself  on  the  sea-coast — that  he 
was  a discoverer  rather  than  a conqueror. 

We  have  dwelt  more  particularly  ou  these 
campaigns,  as  we  have  the  accomplished  general’s 
own  account  to  guide  ns ; and  as  many  of  his  de- 
tails may  be  applied  to  explain  the  other  Roman 
wars  which  followed,  when  there  was  no  Ctesai- 
to  describe  in  the  closet  his  exploits  in  the  field. 
The  sequel,  indeed,  when  we  must  follow  profes- 
sional historians,  who  were  never  even  in  Britain, 
is  com|>aratively  uninteresting  and  monotonous. 
We  shall,  therefore,  set  dowu  the  great  results, 
without  embarrassing  the  reader  with  unneces- 
sary details;  but  at  this  point  it  will  be  well  to 
pause,  iu  order  to  ofier  a few  general  remarks, 
which  will  equally  elucidate  the  ]>ast  nud  future 
campaigns  of  the  Romans  in  our  island. 

The  contest  which  had  thus  taken  place  between 
the  British  bands  and  the  famed  Roman  legions, 


tain  oil  thojo  authors  liavo  davrrihed.  It  is  not  cnnnnn.int  toox- 
porienue  that  a thick  ly-]Mopled  niid  ixsaccful  oouutry  should  lung 
be  w'ithout  cities.  A uoiiimorci.il  i>ouple  alw.iyii  have  some  soUlo-.l 
stations  fur  the  collodion  and  iutcrclionge  of  cummoditios,  and 
fixed  establishments  for  the  regnhitiun  of  trade.  Cusar  himself 
tolls  us  that  the  builduigi  of  the  Urituus  ivere  very  numerous, 
and  that  they  bore  a resomblauco  to  those  of  the  Qanlti,  whcec 
cities  were  aiwumlly  oonaiderablo.  Moreover,  a race  so  conver- 
sant with  Uio  lunnogcmcnt  of  horses  as  to  um  armed  chariots 
for  oriillory,  are  not  likely  to  have  boon  without  an  vxteusivo 
system  of  roatls,  and  whore  there  are  roods  towns  will  not  long 
bo  wanting,  lienee  when,  leas  than  eighty  years  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  Romans  to  Uritain,  and  scarouly  forty  after  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  island  by  Agricola,  Ptolemy  teUs  us 
of  at  least  fifty-six  cities  in  e.vistcnuo  here,  we  m.iy  reasonably 
ounoindo  tliat  they  wore  nut  all  due  to  the  olTurti  of  Roman 
civilisation.” — Kemble's  Saxons  ia  England,  vol.  1.  pjt.  2G4-6. 

* for  the  imsooding  p.irt  of  our  mimtive,  see  Orsar  dt  £<llo 
Oallieo,  from  book  iv.  eh.  xviii.  to  book  v.  oh.  xlx.  {inolu&ive). 
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at  a period  when  the  discipline  of  those  corps 
was  most  perfect,  and  when  they  were  commanded 
by  the  greatest  of  their  generals,  was  certainly 
very  unequal ; but  leas  so  (even  without  taking 
into  account  the  superiority  of  numbers  and  other 
advantages,  all  on  the  side  of  the  invaded)  tlian 
is  generally  imagined  and  represented.  A brief 
examination  of  the  arts  and  practices  of  war  of 
the  two  contending  parties  may  serve  to  explain, 
in  a great  measure,  what  is  past,  and  render  more 
intelligible  the  events  which  are  to  ensue.  The 
first  striking  result  of  such  an  examination  is  a 
suspicion,  and,  indeed,  a proof,  that  the  Britons 
were  much  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  savage  tribes  to  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  compare  them.  Were  this  not  the  case,  the 
somewhat  nnsucceesful  employment  against  them 
of  so  large  an  army  as  that  of  Caesar,  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  the  Roman  name.  Their  war-chariots,  | 
which  several  times  produced  tremendous  effects 
on  the  Romans,  and  the  use  of  which  seems  at 
that  time  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Britons, 
would  of  themselves  prove  a high  degree  of  mecha- 
nical skill,  and  an  acquaintance  with  several  aits. 
These  cars  were  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some 
being  rude,  and  others  of  curious  and  even  ele- 
gant workmanship.  Those  most  commonly  in 
use,  and  called  esseda  or  essedce  by  the  Romans, 
were  made  to  contain  each  a charioteer  for  driv- 
ing, and  one,  two,  or  more  warriors  for  fighting. 
They  were  at  once  strong  and  light;  the  extre- 
mity of  their  axles  and  other  salient  points  were 
axmed  with  scythes  and  hooks,  for  catting  and 
tearing  whatever  fell  in  their  vray,  as  they  were 
driven  rapidly  along.  The  horses  attached  to 
them  were  perfect  in  tnuning,  and  so  well  in  hand 
that  they  could  be  driven  at  speed  over  the  rough- 
est country,  and  even  through  the  woods,  which 
then  abounded  in  all  directions.  The  Romans 
were  no  less  astonished  at  the  dexterity  of  the 
charioteers  than  at  the  number  of  the  chariots. 
The  way  in  which  the  Britons  brought  the  cha- 
riots into  action  was  this:  at  the  beginning  of  a 
battlo  they  drove  about  the  flanks  of  the  enemy, 
throwing  darts  from  the  cars ; and,  according  to 
CBesar,the  very  dread  of  the  horses,  and  the  noise 
of  the  rapid  wheels,  often  broke  the  ranks  of  his 
legions.  When  they  had  succeeded  in  making  an 
impTvesion,and  had  winded  in  among  the  Roman 
cavalry,  the  warriors  leaped  from  the  chariots, 
and  fought  on  foot.  In  the  meantime  the  drivers 
retired  with  the  chariots  a little  from  the  combat, 
talring  np  such  a position  as  to  favour  the  retreat 
of  the  warriors  in  case  of  their  being  overmatched. 

In  this  manner,”  says  Cmsar,  “they  perform  the 
part  both  of  rapid  cavalry  and  of  steady  infantry; 
and,  by  constant  exercise  and  use,  they  have  ar- 
rived at  such  expertness,  that  they  can  stop  their 
horses  when  at  full  speed,  in  the  most  steep  and 
Vol.L 


difficult  places,  turn  them  which  way  they  please, 
run  along  the  carriage-pole,  rest  on  the  harness, 
and  throw  themselves  back  into  their  chariots 
with  incredible  dexterity.” 

For  a long  time  the  veteran  legions  of  Rome 
could  not  look  on  the  clouds  of  dust  that  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  these  war-chariots,  with- 
out trepidation.  The  Gauls  had  once  the  same 
mode  of  fighting,  and  equally  distressed  the  Ro- 
mans with  their  warKshariots.  Nearly  300  years 
before  the  invasion  of  Britain,  when  the  Gauls 
were  established  in  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Samnites,  a successful  charge  of 
the  Roman  cavalry  was  repulsed,  and  the  whole 
army  thrown  into  dismay,  by  a mode  of  fighting 
to  which  they  were  utter  strangers.  “ A number 
of  the  enemy,”  says  Livy,  “ mounted  on  chariots 
and  cars,  made  towards  them  with  such  a terrible 
I noise,  from  the  trampling  of  the  horses  and  the 
rolling  of  the  wheels,  os  affrighted  the  horses  of 
the  Romans,  unaccustomed  to  such  op>eration8. 
By  this  means  the  victorious  cavalry  were  dis- 
persed, and  men  and  horses,  in  their  headlong 
flight,  were  thrown  in  heaps  to  the  ground.  The 
same  cause  produced  disorder  even  in  the  ranks 
of  the  l^ons:  through  the  impetuosity  of  the 
horses,  and  the  carriages  they  dragged  through 
the  ranks,  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  van 
were  trodden  or  bruised  to  death ; and  the  Gauls, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  enemy  in  confusion,  fol- 
lowed up  the  advantage,  nor  allowed  them  breath- 
ing-time.”* The  use  of  war-chariots,  however, 
seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  fashion  among  the 
Gatds  during  the  long  period  that  had  intervened; 
for  Caesar  never  makes  mention  of  them  in  de- 
scribing bis  many  battles  with  that  people  on  the 
Continent 

The  existence  of  the  accessories — the  hooks  and 
scythes  attached  to  the  wheels  or  axles— has  been 
questioned,  as  neither  Caesar,  nor  Tacitus,  nor  any 
early  writer,  with  the  exception  of  the  geographer 
Pomponius  Mela  (who  wrote,  however,  in  the  first 
centuiy),  expressly  mentions  them  in  describing 
the  war-chariots.  Weapons  answering  to  the 
description  have,  however,  been  found  on  the  field 
of  some  of  the  most  ancient  battles.  Between  the 
Roman  invasion  under  Csesar,  and  that  ordered 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  cars  or  chariots  of 
the  British  attracted  notice,  and  were  exhibited 
in  Italy.  They  were  seen  in  the  splendid  page- 
antry with  which  Caligula  passed  over  the  sea 
from  Puteoli  to  Bake,  on  hb  mole  of  masonry  and 
bridge  of  boats.  The  emperor,  Suetonius  tells  us, 
rode  in  a chariot  drawn  by  two  famous  horses, 
and  a party  of  hb  friends  followed,  mounted  in 
Britbh  chariots.  Probably  Csesar  had  carried 
some  of  the  native  war-cars  to  Rome  as  curiosities, 
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just  as  our  navigators  brought  the  canoes  of  the 
Indians  and  South  Sea  Islanders  to  England.  At 
subsequent  periods,  the  war-chariots  of  the  Bri- 


This,  indeed,  was  so  much  the  case  in  the  ensuing 
wars,  that  the  turn  of  a battle  was  often  left  to 
depend,  not  on  the  l^ons,  but  on  their  barbarian 

auxiliaries,  some  of  whom 
were  as  lightly  equipped  as 
the  Britons  themselves.  In 
coming  to  their  offensive 
arms,  we  reach  a point 
where  they  were  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  Romans;  and 
a cause,  perhajM,  as  prin- 

Bbovzb  uuwcring  to  the  deBcritiiiou  of  hooks  or  tcjrthes  s|>panded  to  the  axle  of  oinal  as  anv  other  of  their 

~ ■ by  J.  W.  Archer,  from  spodmons  in  the  British  Moseum.  . , j /.  V i. 


British  wstMduiriotB. — ^Dmwn  I 

tons  were  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets  as 
well  as  historians  of  Rome. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  well  provided  with 
horses,  of  a small  breed,  but  hardy,  spirited,  and 
yet  docile.  Their  cavalry  were  armed  with  shields, 
broad-swords,  and  lanoea  They  were  accustomed, 
like  the  Gauls,  and  their  own  chariot-men,  to  dis- 
mount, at  fitting  seasons,  and  fight  on  foot ; and 
their  horses  are  said  to  have  been  so  well  trained, 
as  to  stand  firm  at  the  places  where  they  were 
left,  till  their  masters  returned  to  them.  Another 
common  practice  among  them  was,  to  mix  an 
equal  number  of  their  swiftest  foot  with  their 
cavalry,  each  of  these  foot-eoldiers  holding  by  a 
horse's  mane,  and  keeping  pace  with  him  in  all 
his  motions.  Some  remains  of  this  last  custom 
were  observed  among  the  Highland  dans  in  the 
last  century,  in  the  civil  wars  for  the  Pretender; 
and  in  more  modem,  and  regular,  and  sdentific 
warfare,  an  advantage  has  often  been  found  in 
mounting  infantry  behind  cavalry,  and  in  teach- 
ing cavalry  to  dismount,  and  do  the  duty  of  foot- 
soldiers.  A great  fondness  for  horses,  and  a skill 
in  riding  them,  and  breaking  them  in  for  cars 
and  chariots,  were  observable  in  all  the  nations 
of  the  Celtic  race.  The  scythe-armed  cars  of  the 
Britons  may  be  assumed  as  one  of  the  many  links 
in  that  cliaiu  which  seems  to  connect  them  with 
Persia  and  the  East,  where  similar  vehides  were 
in  use  in  very  remote  ages. 

The  infantry  of  the  Britons  was  the  most  nu- 
merous body,  and,  according  to  Tadtus,  the  main 
strength  of  their  armiea  They  were  very  swift 
of  foot,  and  expert  in  swimming  over  rivers  and 
crossing  fens  and  marshes,  by  which  means  they 
were  enabled  to  make  sudden  attacks  and  safe 
retreats.  They  were  slightly  clad ; throwing  off 
in  battle  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part, 
of  whatever  dothing  they  usually  wore,  according 
to  a custom  which  appears  to  have  been  common 
to  all  the  Celtic  nations.  They  were  not  encum- 
bered with  defensive  armour,  carrying  nothing  of 
that  sort  but  a small  light  shield ; and  this,  added 
to  their  swiftness,  gave  them,  in  some  respects,  a 
great  advantage  over  the  heavily  armed  Romans, 
whoso  foot  could  never  keep  pace  with  them. 


invariable  defeat  when  they 
came  to  dose  combat.  Their  swords  were  un- 
wieldy, awkward,  and  offenoeless  weapons,  com- 
pared to  the  compact,  manageable,  cut-and- 
thrust  swords  of  their  enemies,  which  could  be 
used  in  the  dosed  mel^.  But  an  important 
circumstance,  which  throws  the  advantage  stiU 
more  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  is,  Utat  while 
their  weapons  were  made  of  well-tempered  steel, 
the  swords  and  dirks  of  the  Britons  were,  in  all 
probability,  only  made  of  copper,  or  of  copper 
mixed  with  a little  tin.  We  are  told  that  the 
swords  of  their  neighboiuu,  the  Gauls,  were  made 
of  copper,  and  bent  after  the  first  blow,  which 
gave  the  Romans  a great  advantage  over  them. 
In  addition  to  their  dumsy  sword,  the  British 


Diirmn  Swoiiiw,  Oaooir,  Sprar  Hraiw,  «nd  Jav^ux  Hram, 
of  bronie.— Drawn  by  J.  W.  Archer,  from  example*  in  the 
BrlUah  UoMum. 

infimtry  carried  a short  dirk  Mid  a spear.  The 
spear  vns  sometimes  used  as  a missile  weapon, 
having  a leather  thong  fixed  to  it,  and  retained 
in  the  hand  when  thrown,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  recovered  again : at  the  butt-end  of  this  spear 
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was  sometimes  a rotmd  hollow  ball  of  copper,  or 
mixed  copper  aod  tia,  with  pieces  of  metal  inside; 
and,  shaking  this,  they  made  a noise,  to  frighten 
the  horses  when  they  engaged  with  cavalry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Droids,  all  the  yoong 
men  among  the  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations 
were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  Freqoent  hosti- 
lities among  themselves  kept  them  in  practice; 
and  hunting  and  martial  sports  were  among  their 
principal  ocoopations  in  their  brief  periods  of 
peace.  Even  in  tactics  and  strat^cs,  the  more 
difficolt  parts  of  war,  they  displayed  very  consi- 
derable talent  and  skill  They  drew  up  their 
troops  in  regular  order ; and  if  the  form  of  a wedge 
was  not  the  very  best  for  infantry,  it  has  been 
found,  by  the  Turks  and  other  Extern  nations, 
most  effective  for  cavalry  appointed  to  charge. 
They  knew  the  importance  of  keeping  a body  in 
reserve;  and  in  several  of  their  battles  they  showed 
skill  and  promptitude  in  outflanking  the  enemy, 
and  turning  him  by  the  wings.  Their  infiuitry 
generally  occupied  the  centre,  being  disposed  in 
several  lines,  and  in  distinct  bodies.  These  corps 
consisted  of  the  warriors  of  one  clau,  commanded 
each  by  its  own  chieftain ; they  were  commonly 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a wedge,  presenting  its 
sharp  point  to  the  enemy ; and  they  were  so  dis- 
posed, that  tliey  could  readily  support  and  relieve 
each  other.  The  cavalry  and  chariots  were  placed 
on  the  wings,  but  small  flying  parties  of  both 
manoeuvred  along  the  front.  In  the  rear  and  on 
their  flanks  they  fixed  their  travelling-chariots 
and  their  waggons,  with  their  respective  families 
in  them,  in  order  that  those  vehicles  might  serve 
as  barriers  to  prevent  attack  in  those  directions, 
and  that  their  courage  might  be  inflamed  by  the 
presence  of  all  who  were  most  dear  to  them. 

Some  of  the  native  princes  displayed  eminent 
abilities  in  the  conduct  of  war.  According  to  the 
Roman  writers,  Cassivellaunus,  Caractacus,  and 
Galgacus,  all  formed  combined  movements  and 
enlarged  plans  of  operation,  and  contrived  strata- 
gems and  surprises  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  greatest  captains  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Their  choice  of  ground  for  fighting  upon  was  al- 
most invariably  judicious,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  country 
on  all  occasions.  In  the  laborious  arts  of  fortify- 
ing, defending,  or  attacking  camps,  castles,  and 
towns,  they  were,  however,  deficient.  Their 
strongest  places  were  surrounded  only  by  a shal- 
low ditch  and  a mud  wall,  while  some  of  their 
towns  had  nothing  but  a parapet  of  felled  trees 
placed  lengthwise.  While  the  Roman  camps, 
though  made  to  be  occupied  only  for  a night,  were 
strongly  fortified,  the  British  camps  were  merely 
surrounded  by  their  cars  and  wa^^ns — ^a  mode 
of  defence  still  common  among  ^e  Tartar  and 
other  nomadic  tribes  in  Asia.  But,  as  the  Roman 


war  proceeded,  we  frequently  find  them  giving 
more  attention  to  the  defence  of  their  night  camps; 


BsinsB  FoBTmcD  Cavp,'  in  Stnthmora,  oalldd  White  Cather- 
Thun.— Ftam  Roy’s  Militaiy  Antiquitiee. 


and  some  of  the  more  permanent  positions  they 
took  up  were  strengthened  with  deep  ditches  and 
stone  walls. 

The  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not 
divided  into  bodies,  mixed,  but  distinct  as  a whole, 
conslstiag  each  of  a determinate  number  of  men, 
recruited  from  different  families  and  in  different 
places,  and  commanded  by  appointed  officers  of 
various  ranks,  like  the  Roman  legions  and  our 
modem  regiments ; but  all  the  fighting-men  of 
each  particular  clan  or  great  family  formed  a 
separate  band,  commanded  by  the  chieftain  or 
hofid  of  that  family.  By  this  system,  which  had 
other  disadvantages,  the  command  was  frittered 
away  into  minute  fractions.  All  the  several  clans 
which  composed  one  state  or  kingdom  were  com- 
manded in  chief  by  the  sovereign  of  that  state ; 
and  when  two  or  more  states  formed  an  alliance, 
and  made  war  in  conjunction,  the  king  of  one  of 
these  states  was  chosen  to  be  generalissimo  of  the 
whole.  These  elections  gave  rise  to  jealousies 
and  dissensions;  and  all  through  the  system 
there  were  too  many  divisions  of  command  and 
power,  and  too  great  a disposition  in  the  warriors 
to  look  up  only  to  the  head  of  their  own  clan,  or  at 
furthest  to  the  king  of  their  own  limited  state. 

Far  different  from  these  were  the  thoroughly 
organized  and  inter-dependent  masses  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  where  the  commands  were  nicely  de- 
fined and  graduated,  and  the  legions  (each  a small 
but  perfect  army  in  itself)  acted  at  the  voice  of 
the  consul,  or  its  one  supreme  chief,  like  a com- 
plicated engine  set  in  motion  by  its  main-wheel 
As  long  as  Rome  maintained  her  military  glory, 
the  l^ons  were  composed  only  of  free  Roman 
citizens,  no  allies  or  subjects  of  conquered  nations 
being  deemed  worthy  of  the  honoiu*  of  fighting  in 
their  ranks.  Each  legion  was  divided  into  horse 
and  foot,  the  cavalry  bearing  what  is  considered, 
by  modem  scientific  writers,  a just  proporiion, 
and  not  more,  to  the  infantry.  Under  the  old 
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kings  a legion  consisted  of  3000  foot,  and  300 
horse ; under  the  consuls,  of  4200  foot,  and  400 
horse;  but  under  Ooesar  and  the  emperors  it 
amounted  to  6100  foot,  and  726  horse.  Like  our 
regiments,  the  legions  were  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  number;  being  called  the 
first,  the  second,  the  third,  &a  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  Republic  they  had  no  more  than  four  or  five 
legions  kept  on  foot,  but  these  were  increased 
with  increase  of  conquest  and  territory,  and  under 
the  Empire  they  had  as  many  as  twenty-five  or 
thirty  legions,  even  in  time  of  peace.  The  in- 
fantry of  each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts. 
The  first  cohort,  which  had  the  custody  of  the 
eagle  and  tlie  post  of  honour,  was  1105  strong; 
the  remaining  nine  cohorts  had  555  men  each. 

Instead  of  a long,  awkward  sword  of  copper, 
every  soldier  had  a short,  manageable,  well-tem- 
pered Spanish  blade  of  steel,  sharp  at  both  edges 
ns  at  the  point;  and  he  was  always  instructed  to 
tlirust  ruUier  than  cut,  in  order  to  inflict  the 
more  fatal  wounds,  and  expose  his  own  body  the 
less.  In  addition  to  a lighter  spear,  the  legion- 
ary carried  the  formidable  pilum,  a heavy  javelin, 
six  feet  long,  terminating  in  a strong  triangular 
point  of  steel,  eighteen  inches  long.  For  defensive 
armour  they  wore  an  open  helmet  with  a lofty 
crest,  a breastplate  or  coat  of  mail,  greaves  on 
their  legs,  and  a large  strong  shield  on  their  left 
arms.  This  shield  or  buckler,  altogether  unlike 
the  small,  round,  basket-looking  thing  used  by 
the  Britons,  was  four  feet  high,  and  two  and  a 
half  broad;  it  was  framed  of  a light  but  firm 
wood,  covered  with  bull’s  liide,  and  strongly 
guarded  with  bosses  or  plates  of  iron  or  bronze. 

The  cavalry  of  a legion  was  divided  into  ten 
troops  or  squadrons ; the  first  squadron,  as  des- 
tined to  act  with  the  strong  first  cohort,  consist- 
ing of  132  men,  while  the  nine  remaining  squad- 
rons had  only  sixty-six  men  each.  Their  princi- 
pal weapons  were  a sabre  and  a javelin;  but  at  a 
later  period  they  bon'owed  the  use  of  the  lance 
and  iron  mace  or  h.ammer  from  foreigners.  For 
defensive  armour  they  had  a helmet,  a coat  of 
mail,  and'an  oblong  shield. 

The  legions  serving  abroad  were  generally  at- 
tended by  auxiliaries  raised  among  the  provinces 
and  conquests  of  the  Empire,  who  for  the  most 
part  retained  their  national  arms  and  loose  modes 
of  fighting,  and  did  all  the  duties  of  light  troops. 
Their  number  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
being  seldom  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  legions; 

* " The  elow  progreei  of  tlie  Rornane  in  the  reduction  of  Bri- 
tain, U a fact  which  baa  not  been  enfficieutly  conaiderod  by  hia- 
turiana.  It  forma  a runiarkabie  doriation  from  the  ancient 
policy,  and,  indeed,  a itriking  contraat  to  the  oouquert  of  Qaul, 
though  that  country  waa  the  laat  grtat  acquisition  in  the  West, 
and  defended  by  a people  aa  brave  aa  the  Uritona,  more  im- 
proved, and  far  more  nnmerona.  It  is  an  irutanoe  of  the  sud- 
den change  produced  in  their  foreign  policy  by  a revolution  in 


but  in  Britain,  where  mention  of  the  barbarian 
auxiliaries  constantly  occurs,  and  where,  aa  wo 
have  intimated,  they  performed  services  for  which 
the  legions  were  not  calculated,  they  seem  to  have 
been  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  Roman  soldiers. 
Three  legions,  say  the  historians,  were  competent 
to  the  occupation  of  Britain ; but  to  this  force  of 
20,478  we  must  add  the  auxiliaries,  which  will 
swell  the  number  to  40,956.  Gauls,  Belgians, 
Batavians,  and  Germans  were  the  hordes  that  ac- 
companied the  legions  in  our  island. 

Such  were  the  main  features  and  appointments 
of  the  Roman  legions  in  their  prime,  and  such 
they  continued  during  their  conflict  with  the 
Britons,  and  long  after  all  the  southern  parts  of 
our  island  were  subjugated  by  their  might  They 
were  afterwards  sadly  diminished  in  numbers  and 
in  consideration.  They  lost  their  discipline;  the 
men  threw  off  their  defensive  armour  as  too  heavy 
for  them  to  wear;  changes  were  made  in  their 
weapons ; and,  not  to  notice  many  intermediate 
variations,  a legion,  at  the  final  departure  of  the 
Romans  from  Britain,  consisted  only  of  from  2500 
to  3000  indifferently  armed  men. 

After  Ctesar’s  departure,  Britain  was  left  un- 
disturbed by  foreign  arms  for  nearly  100  years.' 
But  few  of  the  events  that  happened,  during  that 
long  inten'al,  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  We 
can,  however,  make  out  in  that  dim  obscurity  that 
the  country,  and  more  particularly  those  maritime 
parts  of  it  occupied  by  the  Belgae,  and  facing  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  made  considerable  advances  in  civi- 
lization, borrowing  from  the  Gauls,  with  whom 
they  were  in  close  communication,  some  of  those 
useful  and  elegant  arts  which  that  people  had 
learned  from  the  Roman  conquerors,  now  peaceably 
settled  among  them.  Besides  their  journeys  into 
Gaul,  which  are  well  proved,  it  is  supposed  that 
during  this  long  interval  not  a few  of  the  superior 
class  of  Britons,  from  time  to  time,  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  found  their  way  to  Rome,  where  the 
civilization  and  arts  of  the  world  then  centred. 

This  progress,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  any  improvement  in  the  po- 
litical system  of  the  country,  or  by  any  union  and 
amalgamation  of  the  disjointed  parts  or  states. 
Internal  wars  continued  to  be  waged ; and  this 
disunion  of  the  Britons,  their  constant  civil  dis- 
sensions, and  the  absence  of  any  steady  system 
of  defence,  laid  them  open  to  the  Romans  when- 
ever those  conquerors  should  think  fit  to  revisit 
their  fair  island,  and  renew  the  struggle  in  earnest. 

their  intonud  govemment.  The  petricUte  cteMlUy  edrenoed  to 
tmiversal  dominion,  by  ndherence  to  the  timditionAl  policy  of 
their  body.  The  meemrec  of  each  emperor  fluctuAted  with  hie 
ten>)ior  And  hie  penonai  cinnunetancee.  , . . Wieo  end  good 
emperon,  deeirone  of  eeonring  a olril  and  legal  government, 
reasonably  avoided  conquests  which  might  onoe  more  tempt  vio- 
torions  commanders  to  overthrow  their  work.” — Sir  /.  JHacJtin- 
loth,  vol.  L p.  2U. 
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CHAPTER  II.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 


THE  INVASION  UNDER  CLAUDIUS  TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OP  THE  SAXONS. — A-D.  43 — 449, 

Roman  invasion  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  tne  Emperor  Clandiua — Progress  of  the  Roman  general*  Plautins,  Ves- 
pasian. Ostorins — Brave  resistance  and  defeat  of  Caraotacus — Capture  of  Mona  by  Suetonius — ^Revolt  pf  tiie 
Britons  under  Boadicea — Ber  defeat  and  death— Agricola  appointed  governor  of  Britain— His  successful  and 
wise  administration — His  northern  campaigns  and  their  progress — His  victory  at  Mom  Orampitts  over  the 
Caledonians — 0]>eTations  of  his  fleet,  and  its  voyage  round  the  island — Inconclusive  result  of  his  victories  over 
the  Caledonians — The  Caledonians,  after  a long  peace,  attack  the  province  of  South  Britain — Graham’s  Dyke 
built  to  repress  them — Unsuccessful  northern  campaign  of  Severus — Builds  a new  wall  of  stone  to  protect  the 
province — Caransins  governor  of  Britain — Decay  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain — Invasions  of  the  Scots  and 
Piets — Weakness  of  the  South  Britons  and  its  causes — Their  feeble  resistance  to  the  Soots  and  Piets — Their 
religious  controversies — Their  appeal  to  Rome  in  vain  for  nxilitary  assistance— They  invite  the  Saxons  to  their 
aid — Arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 


N the  ninety-seventh  year  after  Cce- 
saPs  second  expedition  (a.d.  43^  the 
Emperor  Claudias'  resolved  to  seize 
the  island  of  Britain,  and  Anlns  Flan- 
tius,  a skilful  commander,  landed  with 
four  complete  legions,  which,  with  the 
cavalry  and  auxiliaries,  must  have  made  above 
50,000  men.  The  Britons,  who  had  made  no  pre- 
parations, at  first  offered  no  resistance;  and  when 
they  took  the  field  under  Caractacus  and  Togo- 
dumnns,  sons  of  the  deceased  Cunobelinus,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Kong  of  the  Trinobantes, 
they  were  thoroughly  defeated  in  the  inland 
country  by  the  Romans.  Some  states  or  tribes 
detaching  themselves  from  the  confederacy,  then 
submitted ; and  Aulus  Plautius,  leaving  a garri- 
son in  those  parts  which  included  Gloucester- 
shire and  portions  of  the  contiguous  counties,  fol- 
lowed up  bis  victories  beyond  the  river  Severn, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  subduing  the 
inhabitants.  After  sustaining  a great  defeat  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  the  Britons  re- 
treated eastward  to  some  marshes  on  the  Thames, 
where,  availing  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  they  made  a desperate  stand,  and  caused 
the  Romans  great  loss.  In  these  campaigns 
Plautius  made  great  use  of  his  light-armed  bar- 
barian auxiliaries  (chiefly  Germans),  many  of 
whom,  on  this  particular  occasion,  were  lost  in 
the  deep  bogs  and  swamps.  Though  Togodum- 
nus  was  slain,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  na- 
tives were  defeated  in  this  battle ; and  Plautius, 
seeing  their  determined  spirit,  withdrew  his  army 
to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  presence  and 
fresh  forces  he  earnestly  solicited.  Claudius  em- 
barked with  reinforcements  at  Ostia  at  the  mouth 


' Pomponio*  Mela,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  ex- 
praMe*  a hope  that  the  sucoeea  of  the  Roman  anna  will  aoon 
make  the  island  and  its  savage  inhabitants  better  known. 


of  the  Tiber,  landed  at  Massilia  (Marseilles),  and 
proceeded  through  Gaul  to  Britain.  It  is  said 
that  some  elephants  were  included  in  the  force  he 
brought,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  those  animals 
after  his  arrival  in  the  island.  There  is  some 
confusion  as  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  em- 
peror’s arrival,  the  two  brief  historians*  of  the 
events  contradicting  each  other ; but  we  believe 
that,  without  fighting  any  battles,  the  pusilla- 
nimous Claudius  accompanied  his  army  on  its 
fresh  advance  to  the  north  of  the  Tluunes,  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Caroalodunum,  the  capital 
of  the  Trinobantes,  and  that  then  he  received  the 
proffered  submission  of  some  of  the  states,  and 
returned  to  enjoy  an  easily-earned  triumph  at 
Rome,  whence  he  had  been  absent  altogether 
somewhat  less  than  six  months. 

While  Vespasian,  his  second  in  command,  who 
was  afterwards  emperor  nnder  the  same  name, 
employed  himselt  in  subduing  Vectis  (the  Isle  of 
Wight),  and  the  maritime  states  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts,  Aulus  Plautius  prosecuted  a 
long  and,  in  great  part,  an  indecisive  warfare  with 
the  inland  Britons,  who  were  still  commanded 
by  Caractacus.  Between  them  both,  Plautius  and 
Vespasian  thoroughly  reduced  no  more  of  the  is- 
land than  what  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
with  a narrow  strip  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river; 
and  when  Plautius  was  recalled  to  Rome,  even 
these  territories  were  overrun  and  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  Britons.  Ostorius  Scapula, 
the  new  proprmtor,  on  his  arrival  in  the  island 
(a.d.  50),  found  the  aflfairs  of  the  Romans  in  an 
all  but  hopeless  state ; their  allies,  attacked  and 
plundered  on  all  sides,  were  falling  from  them, 
the  boldness  of  the  unsubdued  states  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  people  they  held  in  subjection 
were  ripe  for  revolt.  But  Ostorius,  who  had  pro- 

* Dio  Cau.  {in  the  abridgment  by  XiphUinns),  lib,  lx.;  Sueto-  ' 
nios  in  C.  Claud,  o.  xvii. 
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bably  brought  reinforcementa  into  the  island, 
was  equal  to  this  emergency:  knowing  how  much 
depends  on  the  beginniug  of  a campaign,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops,  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  marauding  enemy  by  rapid 
marches.  The  Britons,  who  did  not  expect  he 
would  open  a campaign  in  the  winter,  were  taken 
by  surprise,  and  defeated  with  great  loss.  It 
should  appear  from  Tacitus  that  Oatorius  at  once 
recovered  all  the  country,  as  far  as  the  Severn, 
that  had  been  conquered,  or  rather  temporarily 
occupied,  by  his  predecessor  Plautius;  for  the 
gi*eat  historian  tells  us,  immediately  after,  that  he 
erected  a line  of  forts  on  the  Sabrina  (Severn)  and 
the  Antona  (Nene);  but  it  b more  probable  that 
this  advance  was  made  by  a series  of  battles 
rather  than  by  one  hasty  blow  struck  in  the  win- 
ter by  the  light  division  of  his  army.  Ostorius 
was  the  first  to  cover  and  protect  the  conquered 
territory  by  forts  and  lines;  the  line  he  now  drew 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  island  nearly  all  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  parts,  which  included 
the  more  civilized  states,  who  had  either  submitted 
or  become  willing  allies,  or  been  conquered  by 
Plautius  and  Vespasian.  It  was  by  the  gradual 
advance  of  lines  like  these  that  the  Romans 
brought  the  whole  of  England  south  of  the  Tyne 
under  subjection.  Ostorius  also  adopted  the  cau- 
tious policy  of  disarming  all  such  of  the  Britons 
within  the  line  of  forts  as  he  suspected.  This 
measure,  always  odious,  and  never  to  be  carried 
into  effect  without  shameful  abuses  of  power,  jwir- 
ticularly  exasperated  those  Britons  within  the 
line  who,  like  the  Iceni,  had  not  been  conquered, 
but,  of  their  own  good  and  free  will,  had  become 
the  allies  of  the  Romans.  Enemies  could  not  treat 
them  worse  than  such  friends — the  surrender  of 
arms  was  the  worst  consequence  that  could  result 
from  defeat  in  a war  which  they  had  not  yet 
essayed.  It  would  also  naturally  occur  to  them, 
that  if  the  Romans  were  permitted  to  coop  them 
up  within  military  posts,  and  sever  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  island,  their  independence,  whether 
unarmed  or  armed,  was  completely  sacrificed. 

The  Iceni,  a brave  tribe,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  dwelt  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  took  up  arms, 
formed  a league  with  their  neighbours,  and  chose 
their  ground  for  a decisive  battle.  They  were 
beaten  by  Ostorius,  after  having  fought  obsti- 
nately to  the  last,  and  giving  signal  proofs  of  cou- 
rage. After  the  defeat  of  the  Iceni  and  their  allies 
the  Romans  marched  beyond  their  line  of  demar- 
cation against  a people  called  the  Cangi;  and, 
Tacitus  sap,  they  got  within  a short  march  of 
that  sea  tkvt  lies  between  Britain  and  Ireland. 
From  the  pursuit  of  this  timid  enemy,  Ostorius 
was  recalled  by  a rising  of  the  Brigantes,  who 
occupied  Yorkshire,  with  parts  of  Lancashire  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  Having  subdued  tliese 


in  their  turn,  and  drawn  a camp  and  fixed  a co- 
lony of  veterans  among  them,  Ostorius  marched 
rapidly  against  the  Silures — the  inhabitants  of 
South  Wales — the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate 
enemies  the  Romans  ever  encountered  in  South 
Britain.  To  their  natural  ferocity,  says  Tacitus, 
these  people  added  the  courage  which  they  now 
derived  from  the  presence  of  Caractacus.  His 


RAttRARiA?!  PtU80NKR.‘— Drawn  bj  J.  W.  Arcltor,  trum  a 
marble  in  the  UritUh  Museum. 

valour,  and  the  various  turns  of  his  fortune,  had 
spread  the  fame  of  this  heroic  chief  throughout 
the  island.  His  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
his  admirable  skill  in  the  stratagems  of  war,  were 
great  advantages;  but  he  could  not  hope,  with 
inferior  forces,  to  beat  a well-disciplined  Roman 
army.  He  therefore  retired  to  the  territory  of 
the  Ordovices,  which  seems  to  have  included 
within  it  nearly  all  North  Wales.  Having  drawn 
thither  to  his  standard  all  who  considered  peace 
with  the  Romans  as  another  word  for  slavery,  he 
resolved  to  wait  firmly  the  issue  of  a battle.  Ac- 
cording to  the  great  historian,  he  chose  his  field 
with  admirable  art.  It  was  rendered  safe  by  steep 
and  craggy  hills.  In  parts  where  the  mountains 
opened,  and  the  easy  acclivity  afforded  an  ascent, 
he  raised  a rampart  of  massy  stones.  A river 
which  offered  no  aofe  ford  flowed  between  him 
and  the  enemy,  and  a part  of  his  forces  showed 
themselves  in  front  of  his  ramparts. 

As  the  Romans  approached,  the  chieftains  of 
the  confederated  British  clans  rushed  along  the 
ranks,  exhorting  their  men,  and  Caractacus  ani- 
mated the  whole.  There  is  a lofty  hill  in  Shrop- 
shire, near  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Colne 
and  Teme,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 


■ ThU  fine  head,  remarkable  from  iu  expremion  of  heroie  me- 
lancholjr,  U oonjectured  U>  lepreaent  the  image  of  Caraotaoua, 
and  ia  figured,  acccrxlingly,  in  the  Dilettanti  Sodetjr'a  publica- 
tion of  Antique  Marbloi  and  Bronxeo,  with  a deooription  by 
' R P.  Knight. 
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seeBd  of  the  hero's  last  action.  Its  ridges  are 
farrowed  by  trenches,  and  still  retain  fragments 
of  a loose  stone  rampart,  and  the  hill  for  many 
eenturies  has  been  called  by  the  people  Caer<la- 
radoc,  or  the  castle  or  fortided  place  of  Caradoc, 
supposed  to  be  the  British  name  of  Caractacus. 
Ostorias  was  astonished  at  the  excellent  arrange- 


ment and  spirit  he  saw,  bat  his  numbers,  disci- 
pline, and  superior  arms,  once  more  gained  him 
a victory.  Tacitus  8a3rs  that  the  Britons,  having 
neither  breastplates  nor  helmets,  could  not  main- 
tain the  conflict— that  the  better  Boman  swords 
and  spears  made  dreadful  havock — that  the  vic- 
tory was  complete.  Caractacus  escaped  from  the 
carnage ; but  his  wife  and  daughter  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  his  brothers  surrendered  soon  after 
the  battle.  The  hero  himself  did  not,  however, 
escape  long,  for  having  taken  refuge  wiUi  his  step- 
mother, Cartismandaa,  Queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
that  heartless  woman  caused  him  to  be  put  in 
dutins,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  From 
the  camp  of  Ostorius  he  was  carried,  with  his 
wife  and  all  his  fiunily,  to  the  foot  of  the  emperor's 
throne  All  Borne— all  Italy  were  impatient  to 
gaze  on  the  indomitable  Briton,  who  for  nine 
years  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  masters  of  the 
world.  His  name  was  everywhere  known,  and 
he  was  everywhere  received  with  marked  respect. 
In  the  presence  of  Claudius  his  friends  and  family 
quailed  and  begged  for  mercy;  he  alone  was  su- 
perior to  misfortune:  his  speech  was  manly  with- 
out being  insolent — his  countenance  still  unaltered, 
not  a symptom  of  fear  appearing — no  sorrow,  no 
mean  condescension;  he  was  great  and  dignified 
even  in  min.  This  magnanimous  behaviour  no 

> CMr-CMadoc  ww  gappooed  bj  Cumden  tob«th«  scone  of  Uw 
Baal  stnisgle  betnreen  Caractacos  and  Ottoriua ; but,  froin  Tari- 
ees  ctfcnrrMtfanoes  motiionod  br  Tacitus  rsfoiTlng  clearly  to  the 
Bsogiaiihy  of  the  spot,  and  with  which  the  site  Coxal  KnoU 
alooe  oonaqKoda,  Bo/,  sapported  hr  other  good  antboritlea, 
beiirres  that  loeallt/  to  hare  been  the  true  soene  of  the  action, 
and  Caar^Ssradoc  to  hare  been  maiel/  the  castle  of  Oaractacm. 
Coial  KaoU  ia  aitaated  on  the  rirer  T«iw,  between  Knighton 
and  Lantwardine,  some  miles  distant  from  CaerOuadoo.  Here 
tbs  temaltia  of  a Britiah  camp  still  exist,  measuring  1700  ft.  in 
Isagth;  with  a breadth,  when  wldast,of  790  ft.,  and,  where nar> 
lowast,  of  600  A. 


doubt  contributed  to  procure  him  milder  treatment 
than  the  Boman  conquerors  usually  bestowed  on 
captive  princes;  his  chains  and  those  of  his  family 
were  instantly  struck  oflu  At  this  crisis  Tacitus 
leaves  him,  and  his  subeequent  history  is  altoge- 
ther unknown. 

Their  sanguinary  defeat  and  the  loss  of  Carac- 
tacus did  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  Silures. 
They  fell  upon  the  Bomans  soon  after,  broke  up 
their  fortified  camp,  and  prevented  them  from 
erecting  a line  of  forts  across  their  country.  The 
prefect  of  the  camp,  with  eight  centurions  and 
the  bravest  of  his  soldiers,  was  slain;  and,  but 
for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  the  whole  de- 
tachment would  have  been  sacrificed.  A forax;- 
ing  party,  and  the  strong  detachments  sent  to 
its  support,  were  routed;  this  forced  Ostorias  to 
bring  his  legions  into  action,  but,  even  with  his 
whole  force,  his  success  was  donbtfaL  Continnal 
and  most  harassing  attacks  and  surprises  fol- 
lowed, till  at  length  Ostorius,  the  victor  of  Carac- 
taens,  sunk  under  the  fatigue  and  vexation,  and 
expired,  to  the  joy  of  the  Britons,  who  boasted 
that  though  he  had  not  fidlen  in  battle,  it  was 
still  their  war  which  had  bronght  him  to  the 
grave.  The  country  of  the  Silnres,  intersected 
by  numerous  and  rapid  rivers,  heaped  into  moun- 
tains, with  winding  and  narrow  defiles,  and  co- 
vered with  forests,  became  the  grave  of  many 
other  Homans ; and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Ostorias,  that  it  was  conquered  by  J nlius 
Frontinns. 

Fmr  some  time  the  Boman  power  in  Britain 
was  stationary,  or,  at  most,  it  made  very  little 
pn^reas  under  Aulas  Didins  and  Veranins,  the 
immediate  sneoessors  of  Ostorius.  Indeed,  under 
these  governors,  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Claudius,  is  said  to  have  seri- 
ously entertained  the  thought  of  withdrawing  the 
troops,  and  abandoning  the  island  altogether — so 
profitless  and  uncertain  seemed  the  Boman  pos- 
session of  Britain. 

But  the  next  governor,  Paulinas  Suetonius,  an 
ofiloer  of  distinguished  merit  (a.d.  69-61),  revived 
the  spirit  of  the  conquerors.  Being  well  aware 
that  the  Island  of  Mona,  now  Anglesey,  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  the  refuge-place  of  the 
defeated  British  warriors,  and  of  the  disafiected 
generally,  he  reeolved  to  snbdne  it  In  order  to 
facilitate  his  approach,  he  ordered  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  a number  of  flat-bottomed  boats;  in 
these  he  transported  his  infantry  over  the  stndt 
which  divides  the  island  from  the  main  (the 
Menai),  while  the  cavalry  were  to  find  their  way 
across,  partly  by  fording  and  partly  by  swimming. 
The  Britons  added  the  terrors  of  their  snpersti- 
tion  to  the  force  of  their  arms  for  the  defence  of 
this  sacred  island.  "On  the  opposite  shore,"  says 
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Tacitus,  " there  stood  a widely  diversified  host : 
there  were  armed  men  in  dense  array,  and  women 
running  among  them,  who  in  dismal  dresses,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair,  like  furies,  carried  flaming 
torches.  Around  were  Druids,  pouring  forth 
curses,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and 
striking  terror,  by  the  novelty  of  their  appear- 
ance, into  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who, 
a.s  if  their  limbs  were  paralyzed,  exposed  them- 
selves motionless  to  the  blows  of  the  enemy.  At 
last,  aroused  by  the  exhortations  of  their  leader, 
and  stimulating  one  another  to  despise  a frantic 
baud  of  women  and  priests,  they  make  their  on- 
set, overthrow  their  foes,  and  bum  them  in  the 
fires  which  they  themselves  had  kindled  for  others. 
A garrison  was  afterwards  placed  there  among 
the  conquered,  and  the  groves  sacred  to  their 
cruel  superstition  were  cut  down.” 

But  while  Suetonius  was  engaged  in  securing 
the  sacred  island,  events  took  place  in  his  rear 
which  went  far  to  commit  the  safety  of  the  entire 
empire  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  His  attack 
on  the  Druids  and  the  grove  of  Mona  could  not 
fail  to  exasperate  all  the  British  tribes  that  clung 
to  their  ancient  worship : other  and  recent  causes 
of  provocation  were  particular  to  certain  of  the 
states.  The  Romans,  in  the  colonies  they  had 
planted  in  the  island,  indulged  too  freely  in  what 
are  called  the  rights  of  conquest:  they  treated  the 
Britons  with  cmelty  and  oppression ; they  drove 
them  from  their  houses,  and,  adding  insult  to 
wrong,  called  them  by  the  opprobrious  name  of 
slaves.  In  these  acts  the  veterans  or  superiors 
were  actively  seconded  by  the  common  soldiery 
—a  class  of  men  who,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
are  by  their  habits  of  life  trained  to  licentious- 
ness. The  conquerors,  too,  had  introduced  priests 
of  their  own  creed ; and  these,  “ with  a pretended 
zeal  for  religion,  devoured  the  substance  of  the 
land.”  Boadicea,  widow  of  King  Prasutagus,  and 
now  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  probably  because  she 
remonstrated  against  the  forcible  seizure  of  the 
territory  her  husband  bequeathed  her,  or  possibly 
because  she  attempted  to  resist  the  Romans  in 
their  plunder,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  bar- 
barity: Catus,  the  procurator,  caused  her  to  be 
scourged,  her  daughters  to  be  violated  in  her 
presence,  and  the  relations  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band to  be  reduced  to  slavery.  Her  unheard-of 
wrongs,  the  dignity  of  her  birth,  the  energy  of 
her  character,  made  Boadicea  the  proper  rallying 
point;  and  immediately  an  extensive  armed  league 
intrusted  her  with  the  supreme  command.  Boa- 
dicea’s  own  subjects  were  joined  by  the  Trino- 
ban tes;  and  the  neighbouring  states,  not  as  yet 
broken  into  a slavish  submission,  engaged  in 
secret  councils  to  stand  forward  in  the  cause  of 
national  liberty.  They  were  all  encouraged  by 
the  absence  of  Suetonius,  and  thought  it  no  diffi- 


cult enterprise  to  overrun  a colony  undefended 
by  a single  fortification.  Tacitus  says  (and  the 
statement  is  curious,  considering  their  recent  and 
uncertain  tenure)  that  the  Roman  governors  had 
attended  to  improvements  of  taste  and  elegance, 
but  neglected  the  useful — that  they  had  embel- 
lished the  province,  but  taken  no  pains  to  put  it 
in  a state  of  defence.  The  storm  first  burst  on 
the  colony  of  Camalodunum,  which  was  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword,  a legion  which  marched  to 
its  relief  beiug  cut  to  pieces.  Catus,  the  procu- 
rator, terrifietl  at  the  fuiy  his  own  enormities  had 
mainly  excited,  fled,  and  effected  his  escape  into 
Gaul  On  receiving  the  news  of  these  disasters, 
Suetonius  hurried  across  the  Menai  Strait,  and, 
marching  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  came 
to  London,  which  city,  though  not  yet  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a Roman  colony,  was  a popu- 
lous, trading,  and  prosperous  place.  He  soon 
found  he  could  not  maintain  that  important  town, 
and  therefore  determined  to  evacuate  it  The  in- 
habitants, who  foresaw  the  fate  of  the  fair  town, 
implored  him  with  tears  to  change  his  plan,  but 
in  vain.  The  signal  for  the  march  was  given,  the 
legions  defiled  through  the  gates,  but  all  the  citi- 
zens who  chose  to  follow  their  eagles  were  taken 
under  their  protection.  They  had  scarcely  cleared 
out  from  London  when  the  Britons  entered : of 
all  those  who,  from  age,  or  weakness,  or  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  spot,  had  thought  proper  to  remain 
behind,  scarcely  one  escaped.  The  inhabitants  of 
Verulaminm  were  in  like  manner  utterly  annihi- 
lated, and,  the  carnage  still  spreading,  no  fewer 
than  70,000  Romans  and  their  confederates  fell 
in  the  course  of  a few  days.  The  infuriated  in- 
snigents  made  no  prisoners,  gave  no  quarter,  but 
employed  the  gibbet,  the  fire,  and  the  cross,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

Suetonius,  having  received  reinforcements  which 
made  his  army  amount  to  about  10,000  men,  all 
highly  disciplined,  chose  an  advantageous  field, 
and  waited  the  battle.  The  Britons  were  also 
reinforced,  and  from  all  quarters : Tacitus  says 
they  were  an  incredible  multitude,  but  their 
ranks  were  swelled  and  weakened  by  women 
and  children.  They  were  the  assailants,  and  at^ 
tacked  the  Romans  in  the  front  of  their  strong 
position. 

Previously  to  the  first  charge,  Boadicea,  mounted 
in  a war-chariot,  with  her  long  yellow  hair  stream- 
ing to  her  feet,  with  her  two  injured  daughters 
beside  her,  drove  through  the  ranks,  and  harangued 
tlie  tribes  or  nations,  each  in  its  turn.*  She  re- 
minded them  that  she  was  not  the  first  woman 
that  had  led  the  Britons  to  battle ; she  spoke  of 
her  own  irreparable  wrongs,  of  the  wrongs  of  her 

> Dio  has  doKribed  her  oostoine  as  being  a plaited  tonlo  of 
various  oolouis,  a chain  of  gold  round  her  waist,  and  a long 
mantle  over  all.— Die  A'ie.  apud  XipktL 
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people  and  all  their  neighbours,  and  said  whatever 
was  most  calculated  to  spirit  them  against  their 
proud  and  licentious  oppressors.  The  Britons, 
however,  were  defeated  with  tremendous  loss,  and 
the  wretched  Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her  exist- 
ence by  taking  poison.  As  if  not  to  be  behind 
the  barbarity  of  those  they  emphatically  styled 
barbanans,  the  Romans  committed  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre,  visiting  with  fire  and  sword  not 
only  the  lands  of  those  who  had  joined  the  revolt, 
but  of  those  who  were  only  suspected  of  having 
wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Taci- 
tus estimates  the  number  of  the  Britons  who  were 
thus  destroyed  at  80,000 ; and  in  the  train  of  war 
and  devastation  followed  famine  and  disease.  But 
the  despondence  of  sickness  and  the  pangs  of 
hunger  could  not  induce  them  to  submit ; and 
thongh  Suetonius  received  important  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Continent  (according  to  Tacitus,  by 
the  directions  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  2000  legion- 
ary soldiers,  eight  auxiliary  cohorts,  and  1000  horse, 
were  sent  to  him  from  Germany),  and  retained 
the  command  some  time  longer,  he  left  the  island 
without  finishing  this  war ; amd,  notwithstanding 
his  victories  over  the  Druids  and  Boadicea,  his 
immediate  successors  were  obliged  to  relapso  into 
inactivity,  or  merely  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
without  attempting  the  extension  of  their  do- 
minions. 

Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  de- 
parture of  Suetonius,  the  Romans  recommenced 
their  former  movements  (a.d.  75-78),  and  Ju- 
lias Frontinus  at  last  subdued  the  Silures.  This 
general  was  succeeded  by  Cnosus  Julius  Agri- 
cola, who  w'as  fortunate,  as  far  as  his  fame  is 
regarded,  in  having  for  his  son-in-law  the  great 
Tacitus,  the  partial  and  eloquent  recorder  of  his 
deeds.  Exaggeration  and  favour  apart,  however, 
Agrioola  appears  to  have  had  skill  in  the  arts 
both  of  peace  and  war.  He  had  served  under 
Suetonius  during  the  Boadicean  conflicts,  he  was 
beloved  by  his  army  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  now,  before  he  left  the  supreme  com- 
mand, he  completed  the  conquest  of  South  Biitain, 
and  showed  the  victorious  eagles  of  Rome  as  far 
north  as  the  Grampian  Hills.  One  of  his  first 
operations,  which  proves  with  what  tenacity  the 
Britons  held  to  their  own,  was  the  reconquest  of 
Mona;  for  scarcely  had  Suetonius  turned  his 
back,  when  they  repossessed  themselves  of  that 
roost  holy  island.  Having  made  this  successful 
beginning,  and  also  chastised  the  Ordovices,  who 
had  cut  a division  of  cavalry  to  pieces,  he  endea- 
voured, by  mild  measures,  to  endear  himself  to 
the  acknowledged  provincials  of  Rome,  and  to 
conciliate  the  British  tribes  generally  by  acts  of 
kindness.  “For,”  says  Tacitus,  “the  Britons 
willingly  supply  our  armies  with  recruits,  pay 
their  taxes  without  a murmur,  and  }ierfonu  all 
VoL.  i. 


the  services  of  government  with  alacrity,  pro- 
vided they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  oppres- 
sion. When  injured,  their  resentment  is  quick, 
sudden,  and  impatient : they  are  conquered,  not 
spirit-broken ; they  may  be  reduced  to  obedience, 
not  to  slavery.” 

At  the  same  time,  Agricola  endeavoured  to  sub- 
due their  fierceness  and  change  their  erratic  habits, 
by  teaching  them  some  of  the  useful  arts,  and  ac- 
customing them  to  some  of  the  luxuries  of  civilized 
life.  He  persuaded  them  to  settle  in  towns,  to 
build  comfortable  dwelling-houses,  to  raise  halls 
and  temples.  It  was  a capital  part  of  his  policy 
to  establish  a system  of  education,  and  give  to  the 
sons  of  the  leading  British  chiefs  a tincture  of 
polite  letters.  Ho  praised  the  talents  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  already  saw  them,  by  the  force  of  their 
natural  genius,  outstripping  the  Gauls,  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  aptitude  and  abilities. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  the  Britons  began  to  cultivate 
the  beauties  of  the  Roman  language,  which  they 
had  before  disdained — to  wear  the  Roman  toga  as 
a fashionable  part  of  dress — and  to  indulge  in  the 
luxuries  of  batlis,  porticoes,  and  elegant  banquets. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  government  (a.d.  79), 
Agricola  advanced  into  the  north-western  parts 
of  Britain,  and  partly  by  force,  and  more  by  cle- 
mency, brought  several  tribes  to  submission. 
These  are  not  named  by  Tacitus,  but  they  pro- 
bably dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  to  the 
east  of  the  Ordovices  and  the  Silures.  Wbere- 
ever  he  gained  a district  he  erected  fortifications, 
composed  of  castles  and  ramparts. 

In  his  third  campaign  (a.d.  80)  Agricola  led 
his  army  still  farther  north;  but  the  line  of 
march,  and  the  degree  of  progress  made  in  it, 
ore  not  easily  ascertained.  The  outlines  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Tacitus  are  vague  and  indistinct, 
which  may  be  ascribed  both  to  the  generality  of 
that  writer’s  language,  and  to  the  limits  of  his 
information. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a late  writer,'  howevei’,  that 
Agricola,  setUng  out  from  Mancunium,  the  Man- 
chester of  present  times,  led  his  ai’my  towards  the 
north-western  coasts,  and  not  towards  the  north- 
eastern, as  is  commonly  stated ; and  that,  after 
traversing  parts  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland, 
and  Chimberland,  he  came  to  the  Taxu,  which  this 
writer  contends  was  not  the  river  Tay,  but  the 
Solway  Frith.  The  3’a«,  he  says  (tlie  Taus  of 
Tacitus),  was  a British  word,  signifying  an  estu- 
ary, or  any  extending  water;  it  might  equally 
imply  the  Solway,  the  Tay,  or  any  other  estuary. 
Besides,  it  was  the  plan  of  this  cautions  general,  it 
is  argued,  to  advance  by  degrees,  and  fortify  the 
country  os  he  advanced;  and  we  accordingly  find 
him  spending  the  remainder  of  this  season  iu 
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building  a line  of  forts,  iu  the  most  convenient 
situations  for  keeping  possession  of  the  territory 
he  had  gained.  The  raising  of  a part,  if  not  of 
the  whole  of  that  rampart  drawn  right  across  the 
island,  from  the  Solway  near  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  and  calleil  Agricola’s  Wall,  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  this  year.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  tliat  the  tenor  of  Tacitus’  nar- 
rative, and  some  of  his  expressions  in  particulai*, 
require  considerable  straining  before  we  can  re- 
concile them  with  this  account.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  speaks  of  Agricola’s 
march  to  the  Taus  in  his  tliird  summer  os  merely 
an  inroad,  the  effects  of  which  were  to  discover  the 
country,  to  lay  it  waste,  and  to  strike  terror  into 
the  inhabitants.  It  appears  to  be  clear  that  the 
occupation  of  it  w^as  not  at  that  time  attempted 
or  thought  of.  Then,  when  the  historian  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  the  operations  of  the  next  cam- 
paign, he  expressly  informs  us  tliat  the  country 
which  Agricola  employed  this  fourth  summer  iu 
taking  possession  of  and  fortifying,  was  that  which 
he  had  thus  in  the  preceding  summer  overrun. 
No  words  are  used  wliich  can  imply  that  he  jiene- 
trated  into  any  new  country  iu  his  fourth  cam- 
paign ; the  statement  distmctly  is,  that  ho  only 
occupied  and  secui-ed  what  he  had  already  sur- 
veyed and  laid  waste. 

According  to  the  view,  however,  which  sup- 
lioses  him  not  till  now  to  have  ever  been  be- 
yond the  Solway,  his  fourth  summer  (a.d.  81) 
was  employed  in  exploring  and  overrunning  the 
country  extending  from  that  arm  of  the  sea 
to  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  in  secur- 
ing, as  usual,  the  advance  he  had  tlius  made. 
Tacitus  describes  the  place  where  the  waters  of 
tlie  Glotta  and  Bodotria  (the  Friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth)  are  prevented  from  joining  only  by  a nar- 
row neck  of  laud,  and  tells  us  that  Agricola  drew 
a chain  of  forts  across  that  istluuus.  These  forts 
are  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  same  line  where 
LoUius  Urbicus  afterwards  erected  his  more  com- 
pact romjiai’t,  and  not  far  from  the  modern  canal 
which  connects  the  two  estuaries. 

But  in  making  this  advance  Agricola  seems  to 
have  neglected  the  great  promontory  of  Galloway, 
which  lay  between  the  Solway  and  the  Clyde,  and 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Novantsc,  and,  iu  part, 
by  the  Selgovoc  and  Damnii;  we  mean  more  par- 
ticularly the  country  now  included  in  Wigton, 
Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries,  and  Ayrshire.  In  his 
fifth  campaign  (a.d.  82),  therefore,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  subdue  these  tribes,  who,  in  the  ad- 
vance he  contemplated  for  the  next  year  beyond 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  would,  from  their  western 
position,  have  been  in  his  rear.  He  acconlingl}' 
invaded  “that  part  of  Britain,”  says  Tacitus, 
“ which  is  opposite  to  Ireland,”  being  the  whole 
extent  of  Galloway ; and,  to  do  this,  he  is  sup- 


posed to  have  sailed  from  Kilbride  Loch,  in  Cum- 
berland, and  on  the  Solway,  and  to  have  landed 
on  the  estuary  of  Locher ' From  the  Galloway 
coast  he  saw  the  distant  lulls  of  Ireland,  and  the 
sight  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a fresh 
invasion,  to  which,  moreover,  he  was  indtod  by 
an  Irish  chieftain,  who,  being  expelled  from  his 
native  country,  Iiad  taken  refuge  with  the  Roman 
commander.  Having,  after  various  engagements, 
cleared  the  south-west  of  Scotland  as  far  as  bis 
fortified  works  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  beseems  to 
have  put  the  mass  of  his  army  into  winter  quar- 
ters, along  the  line  he  had  drawn  from  that  estu- 
ary to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  so  as  to  have  them 
ready  for  next  year’s  campaign. 

In  his  sixth  year  (a.d.  83)  Agricola  resolved 
to  extend  bis  conquests  to  the  north-east,  be< 
yond  the  Frith  of  Forth.  His  fleet  had  already 
surveyed  the  coasts  and  Iiarbours,  and  his  naval 
officers  showed  him  the  most  commodious  pas- 
sage— at  Inchgarvey,  as  it  is  supposed — where 
he  seems  to  have  been  met  by  a part  of  his 
fleet,  and  to  have  been  wafted  over  to  the  ad- 
vancing point  iu  Fife,  now  called  Northferry.* 
Other  widters,  however,  supjwse  that  he  marche<l 
along  the  soutliern  side  of  the  Forth,  to  a point 
where  the  river  was  narrow  and  fordable,  and 
crossed  it  somewhere  near  Stirling.  It  is  possible 
that  both  courses  may  have  been  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  troo{)s.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  Forth  the  troops  were  attended  and  sup- 
ported by  the  shi])s,  so  that  their  march  must  have 
been  along  the  east  coast.  The  fleet  kept  so  near 
the  shore  that  the  mariners  frequently  landed 
and  encamped  with  the  Lind  forces;  each  of  these 
bodies  entertaining  the  other  with  marvellous 
tales  of  wliat  they  had  seen  and  done  in  these 
unknown  seas  and  regions.* 

Having  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Agidcola 
found  himself,  for  the  first  time,  fairly  engaged 
wdth  the  real  Caledonians—  a people  at  the  least  as 
fierce  and  brave  as  any  he  had  hitherto  contended 
with.  They  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  nor  did 
they  wait  to  be  attacked.  Descending  from  the 
upj)er  country,  as  Agricola  advanced  into  Fife, 
strong  bands  of  them  fell  upon  the  new  Roman 
forts  on  tlie  isthmus  between  the  Forth  an<l 
Clyde,  which  had  been  left  behind  without  suffi- 
cient defence.  Soon  after  they  made  a night  at- 
tack on  the  ninth  legion,  one  of  the  divisions  of 
tlie  main  army,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  cutting 
it  to  pieces,  in  spite  of  the  strong  camp  in  whicli 
it  was  inti’cnche<l.  This  camp  was  probably  situ- 
ated at  Loch  Ore,  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  Loch  Leveu,  where  ditches  and  other  ti-aces 
of  a camp  are  still  seen.  In  a general  battle, 
however,  to  which  this  nocturnal  attack  led. 


■ Clialincra'  Caiedonitt.  • * Tacit,  m.  .Ijrio.  c.  xiT. 
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the  Caledoninua  were  beaten,  and,  without  any 
other  Ruccessfal  exploit,  the  Romans  wintered 
north  of  tlie  Frith  of  Forth,  in  Fife,  where 
their  fleet  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and 
kept  open  their  communication  with  the  forts  in 
the  south.  The  QUedonians,  no  way  dispirited, 
mustered  all  their  clans  for  the  next  summer’s 
campaign,  and  submitted  to  the  sitprerae  com- 
mand of  Galgacns,  who  ranks  with  Cassivellau- 
nus  and  Caractacus  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
British  wars. 

At  the  opening  of  his  seventh  and  last  cam- 
paign (ad.  84X  when  Agricola  moved  forward 
he  found  the  enemy,  to  the  ntimber  of  30,000, 
posted  on  the  acclivities  of  Mom  Orampim, 
iletermined  to  oppose  his  progress  in  a gene- 
ral battle.  The  ]x>sition  of  the  Caledonians  on 
thb  occasion,  and  the  field  of  the  great  battle, 
.although  they  have  been  much  disputed,  seem  to 
admit  of  being  fixed  on  very  prolxable  grounds. 
From  the  nature  of  the  country.  Agricola  would 
direct  his  line  of  march  by  the  course  of  the  De- 
von, would  turn  to  the  right  from  Glen  Devon, 
through  the  openiug  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  along 
the  course  of  the  rivulet  which  forms  Glen-Eagles, 
leaving  the  Braes  ofOgilvie  on  his  left.  He  would 
then  pass  between  Blackford  and  Auchterarder, 
towai^s  the  Grampians  (or  Gran-Pen  of  the  Bri- 
tish, meaning  the  head  or  chief  ridge  or  summit), 
which  he  would  see  before  him  as  he  defiled  from 
the  Ochils.  An  easy  march  would  then  bring 
him  to  the  Moor  of  Ardoch,  at  the  roots  of  the 
Grampians,  where  there  are  very  endeut  signs  of 
ancient  conflicts.  The  large  ditch  of  a Roman 
camp  can  still  be  traced  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance ; weapons,  both  British  and  Roman,  have 
been  dug  up ; and  on  the  hill  above  Ardoch  Moor 
are  two  enormous  heaps  of  stones,  called  Corn- 
wochel  and  Carnlee,  probably  the  sepulchral 
cairns  of  the  CaledoDlans  who  fell  in  the  battle.* 

The  host  of  Galgacus  fought  with  great  ob- 
stinacy and  bravery,  but  they  were  no  more  able 
to  resist  the  disciplined  legions  of  Rome  in  a 
pitched  battle  than  their  brethren,  the  southern 
Britons,  had  been.  They  were  defeated,  and  pur- 
sued with  great  loss,  and  the  next  day  nothing 
was  seen  in  front  of  the  Roman  aimy  but  a silent 
and  deserted  country,  and  houses  involved  in 
smoke  and  flame.  Tacitus  relates  that  some  of 
the  fleeing  natives,  after  tears  and  tender  em- 
braces, killed  their  wives  and  children,  in  order  to 
save  them  from  slavery  and  the  Romans.  In  the 
battle  the  Caledonians  used  war-chariots,  like  the 
southern  Britons,  and  the  Roman  writer  mentions 
their  broad-swords  and  sm.oU  toi'gets,  which  re- 
mained so  long  after  the  peculiar  arms  of  the 
Highlanders.  The  victory  of  Apfricola,  however 

* CliAUaeTi*  Caledonia,  book  L ch.  iii.;  Roy'*  MUitary  AtUiqni- 
lio,  plate  )0 ; btobio'*  Msu  of  I’ertli. 


valueleas  in  its  results,  was  complete;  and  though 
Tacitus  does  not  reconl  his  death  on  the  field,  he 
.speaks  no  more  of  the  brave  Galgacus. 

In  the  course  of  these  two  campaigns  north  of 
the  Forth,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  derived  an 
uncommon  degree  of  assistance  from  their  fleet, 
which  was  probably  much  better  appointed  and 
commande<l  than  on  any  former  occasion.  After 
defeating  Galgacus,  Agricola  sent  the  ships  from 
the  Frith  of  Tay  to  make  a coasting  voyage  to  the 
north,  which  may  very  properly  be  called  a voyage 
of  discovery ; for  though  nearly  a century  and  a half 
had  passed  since  Ctesar’s  invasions,  the  Romans 
were  not  yet  quite  certain  that  Britain  was  an 
island,  but  thought  it  might  have  joined  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  either  at  the  extreme  north  or 
north-east,  or  at  some  other,  to  them  unknown, 
point.  Agricola’s  fleet  doubled  the  promontory 
of  Caithness  and  Cape  Wrath,  ran  down  the  west- 
ern coast  from  the  end  of  Scotland  to  the  Land’s 
End  in  Cornwall,  then  turning  to  the  east,  arrived 
safe  at  the  Trutulensiau  harbour  (supposed  to  be 
Sandwich),  and  sailing  thence  along  the  eastern 
coast,  returned  with  glory  to  the  point  from  which 
it  had  started,  having  thus,  according  to  Tacitus, 
made  the  first  certain  discovery  that  Britain  was 
an  island. 

The  fears  and  imagination  of  the  mariners  were 
no  doubt  much  excited  during  this  periplus;  and 
Tacitus,  who  probably  heard  the  recital  from  his 
futher-in-law.  Agricola,  and  some  of  the  oflScers 
of  the  fleet,  was  not  proof  against  exaggeration. 
He  tells  us  that  the  cluster  of  islands  called  the 
Orcades,  till  then  wholly  unknown,  was  added  to 
the  Roman  empire  (he  omits  all  mention  of  the 
Hebrides);  that  Thule,  which  had  lain  concealed 
in  gloom  and  eternal  snows,  was  seen  by  the  navi- 
gators, and  that  the  sea  in  those  parts  was  a dug- 
gidi  mas8  of  dagneUed  water,  hardly  yielding  to 
the  stroke  of  the  oar,  and  never  agitated  by  winds 
and  storms? 

Agricola  did  not  keep  his  army  this  second 
winter  north  of  the  friths,  but  withdrawing  them 
by  easy  marches,  put  his  troope  in  cantonments 
behind  his  works  on  the  isthmus,  if  not  behind 
those  on  the  Solway  and  Tyne.  Soon  after  this 
ho  was  recalled  from  his  command  by  the  jealous, 
tyrannical  Domitian.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Agricola  left  any  garrison  on  the  north  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  it  appears  probable  that  most 
of  the  forts  thrown  up  in  the  pjisses  of  the  Gram- 
pians, to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians 
(remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Cupar-Angus, 
Keithock,  Harefaulds,  InvergowTio,  and  other 
places),  were  either  temj>orary  encampments  made 
on  his  march  northwards,  or  were  erected  at  a 
later  period  by  the  Emi>eror  Severus,  and  never 


* Trt.  Ayric.  c.  x.  .md  xxxrMi. 
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maintained  by  the  Romans  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  great  ditKculty  in  these  regions  was  not  the 
act  of  advancing,  bat  that  of  remaining ; and  the 
poverty  of  the  country  was,  no  doubt,  as  good  a 
defence  as  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  was  under  Agricola  that  the  Roman  do- 
minion in  Britmn  reached  its  utmost  permanent 


Hadbuk,  ih>m  a fine  bronze  found  in  the  Tbamea,  now  in  the 
Oritiah  Muaeum. — Drawn  bj  J.  W.  Arcbor. 

extent;  for  a few  hurried  marches,  made  at  a 
later  period,  farther  into  the  nortii  of  Caledonia, 
are  not  to  be  counted  as 
conquests  or  acquisitions 
of  territory.  During  the 
long  period  of  thirty  years 
the  island  remained  so 
tranquil  that  scarcely  a 
single  mention  of  its  affitirs 
occurs  in  the  Roman  an- 
nals ; and  wc  need  scarcely 
remark  that,  as  history  hi^ 
usually  been  written,  the 
silence  of  hLstoriaus  is  one 
of  the  best  proofs  of  a na- 
tion’s happiness. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian' the  Romans  were 
attacked  all  along  their 
northern  frontiers  by  the 
Caledonians,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  island 
was  so  disturbed  as  to  demand  the  presence  of 
that  energetic  emperor  (a  J>.  120).  The  conquests 
of  Agricola  north  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway  were 
lost ; his  advanced  line  of  forts  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde  swept  away ; and  Hadrian  contented 
himself,  without  either  resigning  or  reconquering 

> In  « K«neral  dowription  of  th«  Ronum  empire  under  Tn^an, 
the  iinmediete  ptudecwor  of  lledrian,  Appian  My*  thnt  the  em- 
peror pomeeeed  more  th&n  one-helf  of  Hritein,  thet  be  ne(;lected 
the  rest  of  the  ialand  w uaeleM,  end  derired  no  profit  from  the 
p»rt  be  pomeMed. 


all  that  territory,  with  raising  a new  rampai’t 
(much  stronger  than  that  drawn  by  Agricola)  be- 
tween the  Solway  Frith  and  the  German  Ocean. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wise  in  the  Romans 
to  have  kept  to  this  latter  line,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (aj>.  138),  the 
governor  of  Britain,  Lollius  Urbicus,  advanced 
from  it,  drove  the  barbarians  before  him,  and 
again  6xed  the  Roman  firontier  at  the  isthmus 
between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  where  he  erected 
a strong  rampart  on  the  line  of  Agricola’s  forts. 
The  prtetentura,  or  rampart  of  Lollius  Urbicus, 
consisted  of  a deep  ditch,  and  an  earthen  wall 
raised  on  a stone  foundation.  There  were  twenty- 
one  forts  at  intervals  along  the  line,  which,  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  measured  about 
thirty-one  miles.  A military  road,  as  a neces- 
sary appendage,  ran  within  the  rampart,  afford- 
ing an  easy  communication  from  station  to  station. 
The  opposite  points  are  fixed  at  Caerridden  on 
the  Forth,  and  Dunglas  on  the  Clyde.  The 
works  appear  to  have  been  finished  about  a.d. 
140 ; and,  notwithstanding  the  perishable  mate- 
rials, the  mound  can  be  traced  after  the  lapse  of 
seventeen  centuries.  Among  the  people,  whose 
traditions  have  always  retained  some  notion  of 
its  original  destination,  it  is  called  Grteme’s  or 
Graham’s  Dyke.  Inscribed  stones  have  been  dis- 
covered there,  recording  that  the  second  legion, 


■ 


Reuaisb  or  Oadbiaw’s  VALLtm,*  near  Hnltwhiztlo.— Dnwn  from  nature  and  cn 

wood,  by  J.  W.  Arclier. 

and  detachments  from  the  sixth  and  the  twenti- 
eth legions,  wjth  some  auxiliaries,  were  employed 
upon  the  works.* 

It  had  been  the  boast  of  the  Romans,  even  from 

* Thizearthworif,  originally  conztructed  by  Agricola,  oonaiatod 
of  an  earthen  mound,  with  a ditch,  on  the  boiden  of  which  bo 
built,  at  unequal  distance*,  a range  of  fort*  or  castle*.  It  was 
repaired  (about  a.d.  121}  by  Hadrian,  who  dug  an  additional 
and  much  larger  ditch,  and  ixdaed  a liigher  rampart  of  earth, 
making  hia  new  work*  run  in  line*  nearly  parallel  with  the  old. 
From  thane  operation*  the  araociatinn  of  the  name  of  AgricoUt 
with  the  work  merged  into  that  of  Hadrian. — Hutton, 

* Roy'*  Military  Antiquitiu. 
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the  time  of  Agricola,  that  this  fortified  line  was 
to  cover  and  protect  all  the  fertile  territories  of 
the  south,  and  to  drive  the  enemy,  as  it  were, 
into  another  island,  barren  and  barbarous  like 
themselves.  But  the  northern  tribes  would  not 
so  understand  it.  In  the  reign  of  Com  modus 
(a.d.  183)  they  again  broke  through  this  barrier, 
and  swept  over  the  country  which  lay  between  it 
and  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  which  became  the 
scene  of  several  sanguinary  battles  with  the  Ro- 
mans. About  the  same  time  a mutinous  spirit 
declared  itself  among  the  legions  in  Britain,  and 
symptoms  were  everywhere  seen  of  that  decline 
in  discipline  and  military  virtue  which  led  ou  ra- 


pidly to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Shortly  after,  the  succession  to  the  empire 
was  disputed  with  Severus  by  Clodius  Albinus, 
the  governor  of  Britain.  The  unequal  contest 
was  decided  by  a great  battle  in  the  south  of 
France ; but  as  the  pretender  Albinus  had  drained 
the  island  of  its  b^t  troops,  the  northern  tribes 
took  that  favourable  opp>ortunity  of  breaking 
into  and  desolating  the  settled  Roman  provinces. 
These  destructive  ravages  continued  for  years, 
and  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  the  civilized 
British  subjects  of  Rome. 

The  Emperor  Severus,  in  his  old  age  (a.d.  207), 
and  though  oppressed  by  the  gout  and  other 


maladies,  resolved  to  lead  an  army  in  person 
against  the  northern  barbarians.  Having  made 
great  preparations,  he  landed  in  South  Britain, 
and  almost  immediately  began  his  march  to  the 
northern  frontier,  which  was  once  more  marked 
by  the  walls  of  Agricola  and  Hadrian,  between 
the  Solway  Frith  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 
The  tremendous  difficulties  he  encountered  as 
soon  as  he  crossed  that  line,  sufficiently  show 
that  the  country  beyond  it  had  never  been 
thoroughly  conquered  and  settled  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  invariably  attended  to  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridge.*).  Even  so  near  to  the 


walls  as  the  present  county  of  Durham,  the 
country  was  an  impassable  wilderness.  Probably 
there  are  some  exaggerations  in  the  number,  and 
a part  of  the  victims  may  have  fallen  under  the 
spears  and  javelins  of  the  natives,  but  it  is  stated 
that  Severus,  in  his  march  northward,  lost  50,000 
men,  who  were  worn  out  by  the  iucessant  labour 
of  draining  morasses,  throwing  raised  roads  or 
causeways  across  them,  cutting  down  forests, 
levelling  mountains,  and  building  bridges.  By 
these  means  he  at  length  penetrated  farther  into 
the  heart  of  Caledonia  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  struck  such  terror  into  the  native  clans 


or  tribes,  who,  however,  had  most  prudently 
avoided  any  general  action,  that  they  supplicated 
for  peace.  He  went  so  far  to  the  north,  that 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  much  struck  with  the 
length  of  the  summer  days  and  the  shortness  of 
the  nights ; but  the  Atxe  Finium  Imperii  Ito- 
raani,  and  the  extreme  point  to  which  Severus 


attained  in  this  arduous  campaign,  seems  to  have 
been  the  end  of  the  narrow  promontory  tliat 
separates  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  Friths,  the 
conqueror  or  explorer  still  leaving  Ross,  Suther- 
land, and  Caithness,  or  all  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  untouched.  Tlie  uses  of  this 
most  expensive  military  promenade  (for,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  road-making,  it  was  nothing  : mound  in  more  places  than  one.  Severua  - in  this 
better)  are  not  very  obvious ; no  Roman  army  snrjiassiug  his  predecessors— determined  to  build 
ever  followed  his  footsteps,  and  he  himself  couhl  I with  stone:  the  wall  he  raised  was  about  eight 
not  maintain  the  old  debatable  ground  between  j feet  thick,  and  twelve  feet  high  to  the  base  of  the 
the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  Indeed,  after  his  return  ; battlements.  To  the  wall  were  added,  at  equal  dis- 
from  the  north,  his  first  care  was  to  erect  a new  | tances,  a number  of  stations  or  towns,  ei^ty-oue 
frontier  barrier,  in  the  same  line  as  those  of  Agri-  | castles,  and  330  castelets  or  turrets.  At  the  out- 
cola  and  Hadrian,  but  stronger  than  either  of aide  of  the  wall  (to  the  north)  was  dug  a ditch, 
them;  thus  acknowledging,  as 
it  were,  the  uncertain  tenure 
the  Romans  had  on  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Solway  and 
the  Tyne.  For  two  years  the 
Romans  and  their  auxiliaries 
were  employed  in  building  a 
wall,  which  they  vainly  hoped 
would  for  ever  check  tlie  in- 
cursions of  the  northern  clans. 

The  wall  of  Agricola,  which 
has  been  so  frequently  alluded 
to,  was  in  reality  a long  bank 
or  mound  of  earth,  with  a 
ditch,  on  the  borders  of  which 
he  built,  at  unequal  distances, 
a range  of  forts  or  castles.  This 
work  very  ne,*irly  extended 
from  sea  to  sea,  being  about 
seventy-four  miles  long;  be- 
ginning three  miles  and  a 
half  east  of  Newcastle,  and  ending  twelve  miles 
west  of  Carlisle.  After  existing  thirty-seven 
years,  this  work,  which  had  been  much  injured, 
was  repaired  (about  a.d.  121)  by  Hadrian,  who 
added  works  of  his  own  to  strengthen  it  He  dug 
an  additional  and  much  larger  ditch,  and  raised 
a higher  rampart  of  earth,  making  his  new  works 
run  in  nearly  parallel  lines  with  the  old.  From 
the  date  of  these  operations  and  repairs,  the  name 
of  Agricola  was  lost ; and  the  whole,  to  this  day, 
has  retained  the  name  of  Hadrian’s  Wall.  Dur- 
ing the  ninety  years  that  intervened  between  the 
labours  of  Hadrian  and  those  of  Severus,  the 
rampart,  not  well  calculated  to  withstand  the 
frosts  and  mins  of  a cold  and  wet  climate,  had, 
no  doubt,  sufiered  extensively,  and  the  barbjiri- 
ans  had  probably  broken  tlwough  tlie  earthen 


Cot'RSK  OF  lUK  Wall  ok  Sev«ruh,i  vrith  Mile-<vutle  at  CanrfiAld,  near  ITallwhuUe. — 
Drawn  bjr  II.  6.  Ilino,  fh>m  hii  sketch  on  the  spot  in  1S64. 

about  thirty-six  feet  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen feet  deep.  Severus’  works  run  nearly  parallel 
with  the  other  two  (those  of  Agricola  and  Had- 
rian), lie  on  the  north  of  them,  and  are  never  fiir 
distant,  but  may  be  said  always  to  keep  them  in 
view ; the  greatest  distance  between  them  is  leas 
than  a mile,  the  nearest  distance  about  twenty 
yanls,  the  medium  distance  forty  or  fifty  yards. 
Exclusive  of  his  wall  and  ditch,  these  stations, 
castles,  and  turrets,  Severua  constructed  a variety 
of  roads— yet  called  Homan  road* — twenty-four 
feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  high  in  the  centre, 
which  led  from  turret  to  turret,  from  one  castle 
to  another;  and  still  larger  and  more  distant  roads 
from  the  wall,  which  led  from  one  station  or  town 
to  another;  besides  the  grand  military  way  (now 
our  main  road  fnnu  Newcastle  to  Carlisle),  which 


I This  fiirtiflcatiou,  sari  Uruoa  (On  tht  Homan  iraU],  oonsiaU 
of  three  |inrts : — 

1.  A stone  wait,  strengthened  bjr  a ditch  on  its  northern  side. 

2.  An  earth  wall,  or  vaUuni,  to  the  south  of  tlie  stone  wall. 

S.  btatiuns,  cnstles,  watch-towers,  and  roads  fur  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  soldiery  who  manned  the  barrier,  and  fur  the 
transmission  of  military  stores.  Tliaw  lie,  for  Uie  most  part, 
between  the  stuno  wall  and  the  eoithen  rampart. 

The  Mile-castle  at  Cawflcld  ,the  name  of  Uie  farm-buuse  to  the 
north;,  is  the  most  |>erfuct  mile-castle  remaluinx  on  the  line.  The 
building  is  a parallelogram,  but  the  corners  at  its  luwer  side  are 
rounded  olT.  It  measures  ituido  C3  ft.  east  to  west,  and  40  ft. 
north  to  south.  Tlie  stones  used  are  of  tlio  same  character  as 
ttioee  employed  in  the  wall.  Tlie  side  walls  of  the  castle  have  not 
been  tiol  to  the  great  wall,  hut  tiave  been  brought  cliweup  to  it, 
an  1 the  Junction  cemented  w ith  mortar.  It  is  provided  with  a 


gateway  of  10  ft.  oiwniiig,  both  on  its  northern  and  southern 
side,  and  formed  of  large  slabs  of  rustic  masonry,  the  walls 
being  thicker  here  tiuui  in  other  jiartB.  Two  folding  doon  hare 
ciooed  the  entrance,  which,  when  thrown  back,  hare  fallen  into 
tocesaes.  Homo  of  the  pivot-lioloe  of  the  doors  remain  tinged 
with  oxide  of  iron.  ...  In  clearing  oot  tlie  interior,  no 
traces  of  ]>arty  walls,  of  a su1srt.aiitial  character  at  hast,  were 
fuiiiid.  Home  fragments  of  gray  slate,  pierced  for  roofing,  were 
found  among  the  rubbish.  It  is,  tlierefore,  not  Impruhable  that 
a shed  was  laid  against  the  suuUiom  wall  for  tlie  protection  of 
the  Buldiors.  At  alioiit  the  elevation  which  the  raised  fluor 
would  reacli,  the  wall  is  in  one  place  eaten  away  by  the  action  of 
fire,  and  here  the  hearth  pruhahly  stood.  Plots  of  chives,  sup. 
jKHed  to  lie  surviring  relica  of  the  common  salad  acconi|KUiimeiit 
to  the  black  bread  uf  the  Uoman  soldier,  plnntcil  there  diuUig 
tbeir  oocu)iatiuu,  stiil  glow  near  those  castles. 
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covered  all  the  works,  and  no  doubt  was  first 
formed  by  Agricola,  improved  by  Hadrian,  and, 
after  lying  neglected  for  1500  years,  was  made 
complete  in  1752.' 

As  long  as  the  Roman  power  lasted,  this  barrier 


Wafl  and 
of 

^ft.A 


No.  1,  Section  of  the  nomnn  Wall  near  the  Sonth  Ag?rr  Port  Oate ; No.  3,  Section 
of  the  Wall  and  Ditch  of  Sererus. — From  ilodipam’*  Northumberland. 

was  constantly  garrisoned  by  armed  men.  The 
stations  were  so  near  to  each  other,  that  if  a fire 
was  lighted  on  any  one  of  the  bulwarks,  it  was 
seen  at  the  next,  and  so  repeated  from  bulwark 
to  bulwark,  all  along  the  line,  in  a very  short 
time. 

Severos  had  not  finished  his  works  of  defence 
when  the  Caledonian  tribes  re.sumed  the  offensive. 

The  iron-hearted  and  iron-framed  old  emperor 
marched  northward  with  a dreadful  vow  of  exter- 
mination; but  death  overtook  him  at  Eboracum 
(York),  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  211.  Cara- 
calla,  his  son  and  successor,  who  had  been  serving 
with  him  in  Britain,  tired  of  a warfare  in  which 
he  could  gain  comparatively  little,  hopeless,  per- 
haps, of  ever  succeeding  in  the  so-fiequently- 
foiled  attempt  of  subjecting  the  country  north  of 
the  walls,  and  certainly  anxious  to  reach  Rome, 
in  order  the  better  to  dispose  of  his  brother  Geta, 
whom  his  father  had  named  co-heir  to  the  Empire, 
made  a hasty  peace  with  the  Caledonians,  form- 
ally ceding  to  them  the  debatable  ground  between 
the  Solway  and  Tyne,  and  the  Friths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth,  and  then  left  the  island  for  ever. 

After  the  departure  of  Caracalla,  there  occurs 
another  long  blank  — supposed  to  have  been  a 
tranquil  interval  — for  during  nearly  seventy 


years,  liistory  scarcely  devotes  a single  page  to 
Britain  and  its  affairs.  The  formidable  stone  ram- 
part of  Severus  had,  no  doubt,  its  part  in  pre- 
serving the  tranquillity  of  the  southern  division 
of  the  island,  but  it  was  not  the  sole  cause  of 
this  happy  effect.  The  territory 
ceded  by  Caracalla,  extending 
eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  Se- 
verus’ wall,  and  averaging  in 
breadth,  from  sea  to  sea,  not  le.ss 
than  seventy  miles,  was,  in  good 
part,  a fertile  country,  including 
what  are  now  some  of  the  best 
lands  in  Scotland.  The  clans  left 
in  possession  of  this  valuable  set- 
tlement would  naturally  acquire 
some  taste  for  the  quiet  habits 
of  life — would  imbibe  some  civi- 
lization from  the  Roman  provin- 
cials on  the  south  side  of  the 
wall — and  then  their  instinctive 
love  of  property  and  quiet  would  make  them 
restrain,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  still  bar- 
barous mountaineers  to  the  north  of  their  own 
territory,  whilst  their  own  civilization,  such  as 
it  might  be,  would  make  some  little  progress 
among  the  clans  in  that  direction.  And  it  cer- 
tainly did  happen  that,  even  when  the  Roman 
power  had  long  been  in  a state  of  decrepitude,  no 
great  or  decisive  invasions  took  place  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  until  the  Scots,  a new  enemy, 
pouring  in  from  Ireland  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  drove  clan  upon  clan,  and  advanced  beyond 
the  wall  of  Severus.  This  latter  event  ought 
always  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  growing 
weakness  of  Rome,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
catastrophe  which  foUowecL 

Though  it  has  beqn  generally  overlooked,  there 
is  another,  and  a great  cause  too,  which  will  help 
to  account  for  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  in  the 
south,  or  in  all  Roman  Britain.  Caracalla  im- 
parted the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  the  rights  and 
privil^es  of  the  Roman  citizen,  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire;  and  thus  the  Briton, 
exempted  from  arbitrary  spoliation  and  oppres- 
sion, enjoyed  his  patrimony  without  fear  or  chal- 
lenge.* * Such  a boon  merited  seventy  years  of  a 
grateful  quiet.* 


‘ Datton'i  llitt.  the  Roman  fTall. 

* Palgrar«'i  Riot  and  Progra*  qf  the  Bnoliek  Commonvctalth, 

chJtpk  X. 

* **Tbe  Roman  influence  in  Britain  mticthave  been  rcty  groat, 
if  PanciiQins  be  right  in  bis  colcolatious.  Thoro  wuro  tliroe 
great  military  comnianib— one  for  the  interior  }xarte  of  tho  Is- 
land, another  for  the  defonoo  of  tho  coast  against  the  Saxons, 
oxxl  » third  for  guarding  the  frontien  against  the  barbarians  in 
lirttoin  iteolf;  and  the  whole  foroa  must  h.are  omoiutUxl  to 
W.OOO  foot  and  1700  hone.  In  order  to  feed  theM,  tlie  Roman 
k.;ricaltare  mnot  have  been  introduced;  and  when  tite  Konmns 

left  Britain,  there  must  have  been  great  fUlnoes  of  com.  But 
the  Roman  arU  also  must  have  been  introduced,  and  were  pro- 


bably i»rpotuatod.  For,  boeidee  tho  throe  military  comnian- 
dors-iii-thiof,  there  was  a Tprocurator  ^yjuecii,  proeidout  of  tlie 
wardrobe  in  Britain,  in  which  the  emperor's  and  sotdiers’  ctothr* 
were  worm.  Thu*  the  Roman  gj-stem,  by  leaving  nothing  to 
be  done  by  the  native  Briton*  for  tiioir  own  defence,  and  stirou- 
latiug,  at  the  nonio  time,  agrictilturo  and  manufactures,  rniut 
have  left  them,  on  the  withdrawal  of  tho  legion*,  a tempting 
object  of  oontiueBt  to  tho  Baxous,  wlio  would  have  found  a very 
diiforuut  reception  in  the  i«land  had  tlio  Romans,  by  forming 
tho  native  Briton*  into  a militia,  trainwl  them  to  the  mili- 
tary ns  well  08  tlio  agricultural  and  textile  art*."— ;Soo  Giles’ 
History  of  the  Aneieni  Britons,  vol.  i.  p.  2U9.)  The  groat  ful- 
ncaj  of  com  in  Britain  during  tlio  Roman  period  may  iMUtiy 
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When  Britain  re-appears  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, we  find  her  beset  by  fresh  foes,  and  becom- 
ing the  scene  of  a new  enterprise,  which  was  fre- 
quently repeated  in  the  course  of  a few  following 
years.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximiau 
(a.d.  288),  the  Scandinavian  and  Saxon  pirates 
began  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
To  repress  these  marauders,  the  emperors  ap- 
pointed Corausius,  a Menapian,  to  the  command 
of  a strong  fleet,  the  head-quarters  of  which  was 
in  the  British  Channel.  The  Menapians  had 
divided  into  several  colonies;  one  was  settled  in 
Belgium,  one  in  Hibernia,  one  in  the  islands  of 
the  Rhine,  one  at  Menevia  (now  St.  David’s)  in 
Britain — and  Carausius  was  by  birth  either  a 
Belgian  or  a Briton — it  is  not  very  certain  which. 
Wherever  he  was  bom,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a bold  and  skilful  naval  commander.  He  beat 
the  pirates  of  the  Baltic,  and  enriched  himself 
and  his  mariners  with  their  plunder.  It  is  sus- 
pected that  he  had  himself  been  originally  a 
pirate.  He  was  soon  accused  of  collusion  with 
the  enemy,  and  anticipating,  from  his  great 
wealth  and  power,  that  he  would  throw  off  his 
allegiance,  the  emperors  sent  orders  from  Rome 
to  put  him  to  death.  The  wary  and  ambitious 
sailor  fled,  in  time,  with  his  fleet  to  Britain,  where 
the  legions  and  auxiliaries  rallied  round  his  vic- 
torious standard,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 
imperial  diadem.  The  joint  emperors  of  Rome, 
after  seeing  their  attempts  to  reduce  him  repelled, 
with  disgrace  to  their  own  arms,  were  fain  to 
purchase  peace  by  conceding  to  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  of  Boulogne,  and  the  adjoining 
coast  of  Gaul,  together  with  the  proud  title  of 
Emperor.  Under  his  reign  we  see,  for  the  first 
time,  Britain  figuring  as  a great  naval  power. 
Carausius  built  ships  of  war,  manned  them  in 
part  with  the  intrepid  Scandinavian  and  Saxon 
pirates,  against  whom  he  had  fought;  and,  re- 
maining absolute  master  of  the  Channel,  his  fleet 
swept  the  seas  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  He  struck  numerous 
medals,  with  inscriptions  and  devices,  “which 


b«  accornitcd  for  by  the  tnveden  finding,  like  the  first  Ett- 
ropean  settlers  In  North  Americs,  a virgin  soil,  covorod  with 
a rich  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  the  exhaustion  of  which 
goes  far  to  account  fiir  the  fkmines  and  dearths  of  subseqaeiit 
time*. 

* Palgrave's  Hud.  England,  ch.  i. 

* This  coin  is  in  the  collection  of  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.  It  is 
1<elieved  to  be  unique,  and  is  considered  to  represent  a veritable 
likeness  of  Carausius. 

* *'  The  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  is  chiefly  remarkable, 
as  regards  Britain,  on  account  of  the  harmony  with  which  the 
natives  and  Roiuans,  aa  well  as  other  settlers,  brought  together 
in  no  small  number  by  their  common  faith,  tuiited  In  the  arts 
of  peaoe.  The  cultivation  of  grain  bad  been  carried  to  such  a 
height,  tluit  Britain  becamo  the  granary  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire ; at>d,  by  yearly  exports,  sup|)lied  other 
o.'mntries  with  fo^,  while  it  enriched  itself.  Civic  establish- 
uicnts  wore  so  flourishing,  that  builders  and  other  artificers 


show  the  pomp  and  state  he  assumed  in  hia  island 
empire.”  The  impr^aive  names  he  borrowed 
were,  “Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius  Carausius.” *  * 


Gold  Coix  or  CAaauaivs.* 

He  had  escaped  the  daggers  of  pirates  and  em- 
perors, but  a surer  executioner  rose  up  io  the 
person  of  a fHeud  and  confldential  minister.  He 
was  murdered,  in  the  year  297,  at  Eboracum 
(York),  by  Allectus,  a Briton,  who  succeeded  to 
his  insular  empire,  and  reigned  about  three 
years,  when  be  was  defeated  and  slain  by  an 
officer  of  ConstautiuB  Chlorus,  to  whom  Britain 
fell  in  snccession  on  the  resignation  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  (a.d.  296).  In  this  short  war  we 
hear  of  a strong  body  of  Franks  and  Saxons,  who 
formed  the  main  strength  of  Allectus’  army,  and 
who  attempted  to  plunder  London  after  bis  defeat. 
Thus,  under  Carausius  and  Allectus,  the  Saxons 
must  have  become  acquainted  even  with  the  in- 
terior of  England.  Constantins  Chlorus  died  in 
the  summer  of  a.d.  306,  at  Eboracum,  or  Yoik. 
CoDstautine,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  then 
began  hia  reign  at  York,  where  he  was  present 
at  his  father’s  death.  After  a veiy  doubtful  cam- 
paign north  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  the  details  of 
which  are  very  meagre  and  confused,  this  prince 
left  the  island,  taking  with  him  a vast  number  of 
British  youths,  as  recruits  for  his  army.  From 
this  time  to  the  death  of  Constantine,  in  337, 
Britain  seems  again  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity.* 

The  Roman  power  was,  however,  decaying;  the 
removal  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire  from  Rome 
to  Constantinople  had  its  effects  on  the  remote 
provinces  of  Britain;  and,  under  the  immediate 
successors  of  Constantine,  while  the  Frank  and 


were  demaitded  (Kim  Britain  for  the  lestmration  of  the  dMolated 
proviiioee.— The  country  wm  CToeaed  by  highroads  in  variotu 
direotiona,  many  of  which  have  terved  the  later  aetUets  in  their 
mardiea,  oa  well  aa  their  commercial  operatlona.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Romans  themaelrea  found  some  of  these  great  highways 
already  in  existence,  which  were  afterwards  kirown  by  the  name 
of  Watling-etroet,  leading  trota  the  aouthem  shore  of  Kent,  from 
Rhutupise  and  London,  through  St.  Alban's  and  Stony -Stratfonl, 
to  Carnarvon  (St-ponriumlilkerrildorRikonild-street,  fromTyne- 
moutli,  through  Vork,  Derby,  and  Birmingham,  to  St.  David's ; 
the  Irmln  (Ermin)  Street,  which  led  fkom  the  latter  place  to 
Southampton ; the  Foes,  from  Cornwall  to  Caithnma,  or.  perhape 
more  correctly,  only  to  Lincoln.  Those  roads,  wliicb,  if  not 
formed,  were  at  least  greatly  improved  by  Roman  labour,  prove, 
by  their  direction,  a lively  intomal  traffic,  as  well  as  a commer- 
cial connection  with  countries  lying  oast  and  west  of  Britain." — 
Lappenberg's  Hidoryo/  Enf/land  wndcr  the  diiffta-Saxon  Eing/, 
vol.  I.  p.  51. 
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Saxoo  pinxt68  ravaged  the  ill*defended  coasts  of  i tioned  for  the  first  time  by  historians  in  the  ear- 
the  south,  the  Piets,  Scots,  and  Attacota — all  men- 1 lier  part  of  the  fourth  century — began  to  press 


Rkmaixs  or  TUB  Waixh  ok  Loxdon.' — J.  W.  Archer,  b-om  his  original  drawing. 


upon  the  northern  provinces,  and  defy  Severus’ 
deep  ditches  and  wall  of  stone.  As  the  Scots 
came  over  from  Ireland  in  boats,  and  frequently 
made  their  attacks  on  the  coast-line,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  in  some  instances  their  depreda- 
tions were  mistaken  for,  or  mixed  up  witli  those 
of  the  Saxons.  According  to  our  insufficient 
guide,*  however,  it  was  the  Piets  and  Scots  alone 
that,  after  breaking  through  the  wall  of  Severus, 
and  killing  a Roman  general,  and  Nectaridius, 
the  “ Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,”  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  were  found,  about  three 
years  after  (a.d.  367),  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  pillaging  the  city  of  London  (Au- 

I Th«  exact  period  when  London  was  first  walled  about,  ia 
Dot  cleorlj  aioertained.  Simeon  of  Duriuim  aacribes  the  foun- 
dation of  the  wall  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
it  appears  probable  that  it  was  either  built  or  repaired  in  his 
ume,  from  the  disoorerr  oi  ooiiu  of  hia  mother  Helena  under 
its  aite.  Out  it  is  probable  that  the  effective  fortification  of 
London  was  oomiUeted  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  and 
after  the  rescue  of  the  citj  bj  Theodosius,  as  rulatod  in  the  text, 
when  it  Uiaid  he  restored  the  defences  throughout  the  country. 
Ths  dty  having  been  ravaged  and  burned  by  Danish  pirateo 
about  the  year  839,  it  remained  utterly  waste  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  when  it  was  again  rendered  habitable  by  Alfred,  King 
of  the  Wert  Saxons,  who  restored  its  defences  so  effectually,  tliat 
about  ths  and  of  the  tenth  century,  the  citixens  were  able  to 
assert  their  Independence.  Fitxstepheu  says,  oonoeming  the 
walls  of  London  as  they  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Iltmry  II., 
when  he  compiled  his  aocxmut  of  London  ; — “The  wall  is  high 
and  great,  sreU  towered  on  the  north  side,  with  due  distance 
between  the  towers.  On  the  south  side  also  the  dty  was  walled 
and  towered,  but  the  fishfiil  river  of  Thames,  by  his  ebbing  and 
flowing,  baa  long  since  subverted  them.”  The  towers  were 
flftseu  in  number,  and  tbeir  remains  were  still  visible  down  to 
the  middle  of  tbe  last  oeutory.  Tbe  above  view  represents  a 
large  fragment  of  London  wall,  which  abutted  on  the  Tower 

VOL  L 


gusta),  and  carrying  off  its  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
Theodosius,  the  dbtinguislied  general,  and  father 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  repelled  these  in- 
vaders, and  repaired  the  wall  and  the  ruined 
forts  in  differents  parts  of  the  south;  but  the 
northern  districts  were  never  afterwards  reduced 
to  order  or  tranquillity,  and  even  for  the  partial 
and  temporary  advantage  they  obtained,  the  Ro- 
mans were  compelled  to  follow  the  host  of  pirates 
to  the  extremity  of  the  British  islands,  “ when,” 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  verses  of  the  poet  Clau- 
dian  upon  this  achievement,  “the  distant  Orcades 
were  drenched  with  Saxon  gore.” 

By  watching  these  occurrences,  with  others 


poetem,  rtill  in  existence,  but  concealed  by  the  recent  eroctinu 
of  some  livery  stable*.  Uere  the  wall  is  upwanls  of  25  ft.  higli, 
the  miosonry  at  the  base  is  ragulorly  laid,  and  the  stones  arc 
well  squared.  Over  the  first  course  of  stones  is  a double  Liyer 
of  the  large  tile  found  in  Roman  masonry,  of  which  the  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows ; — 17  in.  long,  11  in.  broad,  and  nearly  1 ) in. 
in  thickness,  tlie  depth  of  the  oonne,  including  the  mortar, 
being  4)  in.  Tliis  oourse,  which  is  evidently  of  Roman  construc- 
tion, and  tbe  basement  of  the  original  wall,  is  suocooilod  by 
anotlier  layer  of  squared  stones,  repaired  in  many  parts  with 
rubble  and  bits  of  tile.  The  stones  are  here  five  deep,  and 
they  occupy  a space  of  40  in.  between  the  first  layer  of  tiles  and 
another  which  lies  npon  it,  and  above  tliis  there  are  vestiges  of 
a third  oourse  of  regular  masonry,  greatly  mingled  with  the 
material  of  coarse  and  nnartificial  repair.  Here  probably  we 
see  the  work  of  the  bazon  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  consisting  of 
largo  mosses  of  stone,  roughly  composed  with  rubble,  bits  of  Ro- 
man tile,  and  flints.  The  upper  portion  of  tliis  mural  monument 
of  the  ancient  irtrength  of  I/mdon  may,  in  ita  diversity  of  mason- 
ry, contain  a stratification  of  the  successive  repairs  it  had  under- 
gone, from  the  period  of  its  first  erection  to  the  time  when  the 
brick  mode  from  the  clay  of  Moorflelds,  with  the  Kentish  chalk, 
were  combined  with  its  stnicture  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

* Antmtanu*  iIarctUinu$,  lib.  xzrU.  and  xxviiL 
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that  were  equally  fatal,  step  by  step,  as  they 
liappen,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  understand 
how  Britain,  when  abandoned  by  the  Roman  le- 
gions, was  in  so  reduced  and  helpless  a state  as 
to  fall  a prey  to  the  barbarians.  If  that  fact  is 
presented  to  us  in  an  isolated  manner,  it  almost 
passes  our  comprehension;  but  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  great  causes,  and  the  events  of  the  two 
centuries  that  preceded  the  Saxon  conquest,  it 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible. 

Following  an  example  which  had  become  very 
prevalent  in  different  parts  of  the  disorganized 
Empire,  and  which  had  been  first  set  in  Britain 
by  Carausius,  several  officers,  relying  on  the  de- 
votion of  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  under  their 
command,  and  supported  sometimes  by  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  and  declared  themselves  independent 
sovereigns.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  servile  his- 
torians to  call  these  provincial  emperors  “ ty- 
i*autB,”  or  usurpers,  and  to  describe  Britain  espe- 
cially as  being  ^ insula  tyrannorum  fertilis,”  an 
island  fertile  in  usurpers.  But,  in  sober  truth. 


these  provincial  monarchs  had  as  pure  and  legi- 
timate a basis  for  their  authority  as  any  of  the 


' In  thi»  plan  the  block  portion!  repreeent  the  existing  ro- 
mains.  The  gates  and  poetoms  were  twelve  in  number,  namel>': 
— 1,  Tower  postern;  2,  Ludgate;  3,  Newgate;  4,  Greyfriam  poe- 
tom ; 6,  Aidengate;  0,  Cripplegote  postern ; 7,  Aldermanbury 
poidem : 8,  Basingball  postern ; »,  Mootgate ; 10,  kloorgate  pos- 
tern; 11,  Bisbopegate;  13,  Aldgate.  No.  IS  shows  the  position 
of  Bt.  Paul's  Cathedral,  14  the  supposed  line  of  original  Roman 
wall,  and  16  the  site  of  tlu>  Tower.  The  four  principal  gates  of 
the  city  are  understood  to  have  been  Aldgate  on  the  eastern 
side,  Newgate  on  the  west,  Aldersgate  on  the  north,  and  the 
gate  which  stood  on  the  north  end  of  London  Bridge,  on  the 
south.  Fitzstephen  states  that  there  were  seven  double  gates  in 
the  wall  of  London,  but  falls  to  specif  them ; it  is  to  be  con- 
jectured, however,  that  the  others  were  the  Tower  postern, 
Ludgate,  and  Aldersgate  or  Cripplegate.  The  gates  eastward 
of  Cripplegate,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  were  opened  in 
times  comparatively  late.  The  ground  on  which  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  (No.  13}  is  situated,  was  a cemetery,  in  wldch  the 
Vestiges  of  British  and  Roman  interments  were  fbund  by  Wren, 
In  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  present  edifice;  and.  aocortl- 


later  emperors  of  Rome,  in  whose  succession 
hereditary  right  and  the  will  of  the  governed 
were  alike  disregarded,  and  whose  election  de- 
pended on  the  chances  of  war  and  the  caprices  of 
a barbarian  soldiery;  for  the  right  of  nomination 
to  the  vacant  Empire,  so  long  assumed  by  the 
Pnctorian  band,  and  which  right,  questionable 
as  it  was,  was  still  certain  and  ascertainable — 
still  something  like  a settled  rule — was  soon  over- 
set, and  disallowed  by  the  men  of  all  nations  in 
arms  on  the  frontiers  in  the  pay  of  Rome.  H a 
pretension  had  been  set  np  for  purity  of  Roman 
blood,  or  a principle  established  that  the  sove- 
reign should  be  at  least  a Roman  bom,  there 
would  have  been  a line  of  exclusion  drawn 
against  the  provincial  officers;  but  so  iar  from 
this  being  the  case,  we  find  that  the  lai^e  majo- 
rity of  the  so-called  legitimate  Roman  emperors 
were  barbarians  by  race  and  blood — natives  of 
Illyria  and  other  more  remote  provinces — while 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number 
sprung  from  the  very  lowest  orders  of  society. 

The  most  noted  of  the  provincial  emperors  or 
pretenders  that  raised  their  standard 
in  Britain  was  Maximus  (a.d.  382);  cer- 
tainly a man  of  rank,  and  probably 
connected  with  the  imperial  family  of 
Constantine  the  Great  If  not  bom  in 
Britain,  he  was  of  British  descent,  and 
had  long  resided  in  the  island,  where 
he  had  repelled  the  Piets  and  Scots. 
Brave,  skilful,  and  exceedingly  popular 
in  Britain,  Maximus  might  easily  have 
retained  the  island,  but  his  ambition 
induced  him  to  aim  at  the  possession 
of  all  that  portion  of  the  Western  Ro- 
man empire  which  remained  to  Gra- 
tiau;  and  this  eventually  not  only  led 
to  his  min,  but  inflicted  another  dread- 
ful blow  on  British  prosperity.  He 
withdrew  nearly  all  the  troops ; and  so  many  of 
the  Britons  followed  him  to  Gaul  that  the  island 


ing  to  the  Uw  and  practice  of  the  Romans,  tlie  dead  vore  for- 
bidden to  bo  interrod  witldu  the  walls  of  their  ciUoe,  it  is  there- 
fore to  bo  presumed  that  the  walls  of  Loudon  wore  so  planned  as 
to  exclude  this  site.  It  has  consequently  boon  conjectured  that 
the  original  west  wall  had  ran  from  Cripplegate  to  the  Thames 
bank,  and  it  is  indicated  accordingly  on  the  plan.  No.  14;  but  the 
evidence  of  a Roman  causeway,  discovered  on  the  rebuilding  of 
Newgate— which,  however,  stood  to  the  east  of  the  prison  to 
called — goes  to  prove  that  the  rood  presumed  to  have  been  the 
Praetorian  way  entered  the  city  at  this  angle,  how  much  fnither 
to  the  east  caimot  bo  determined.  The  further  projection  on 
the  south-west,  at  No.  2,  was  carried  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  oontuiy,  to  inclose  the  precincts  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Blackfhara,  erected  in  the  year  1215.  It  is  conjectured 
that  a Roman  palatinate  tower  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  pro- 
sent  Tower,  No.  16,  and  that  a oorresponding  stronghold  was  aitu- 
ated  at  the  oppoaite  extramity  of  the  wall  on  the  west.  Outside 
the  wall  was  a ditch  200  ft.  broad,  which  was  completed  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John  (1213).—  Pdriprs  of  (Md 
London. 
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was  left  almost  defenceless,  and  utterly  deprived 
of  the  flower  of  its  youth  and  nobility.  Many 
of  these  were  swept  off  on  the  field  of  battle, 
many  prevented  by  other  causes  from  ever  re- 
turning home.  Gaul  and  Germany  also  gave 
willing  recruits  to  the  army  of  Maximus,  who 
was  left,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gratian, 
the  undisputed  master  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  He  established  the  seat  of  his  go- 
vernment for  some  time  at  Treves,  and  is  said 
to  have  declared  Victor,  his  son  by  a British 
wife,  his  partner  in  the  empire  of  the  West — a 
proceeding  which  could  scarcely  fail  of  gratifying 
the  host  of  Britons  in  his  army.  But  Theodo- 
sius, called  the  Great,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
marched  an  overpowering  army  into  the  West; 
and,  after  being  defeated  in  two  great  battles, 
Maximus  retired  to  Aquileia,  near  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  on  the  confines  of  Italy  and 
Illyria,  where  he  was  betrayed  to  the  conqueror, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  sum- 
mer of  388. 

Theodosius  the  Great  now  reunited  the  Roman 
empires  of  the  East  and  West.  While  Maximus 
was  absent,  conquering  many  lands,  the  Scots 
and  Piets  renewed  their  depredations  in  Britain. 
The  moment  of  crisis  is  now  at  hand.  Chrysan- 
tus,  an  able  general,  and  the  lieutenant  of  Theo- 
dosios in  Britain,  wholly  or  partially  expelled  the 
invaders.  Soon  after  this  Theodosias  the  Great 
died  (A.D.  365),  and  again  divided,  by  his  wiU,  the 
Empire  which  his  good  fortune  had  reunited. 
Britain,  with  Gaul,  Italy,  and  all  the  countries 
forming  the  empire  of  the  West,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  son,  Honorius,  a boy  only  ten  years  of  age, 
whom  he  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
famous  Stilicho,  who  fought  long  and  bravely, 
but  in  vain,  to  prop  the  falling  dignity  of  Rome. 
Tlieodosius  was  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave,  when 
Piets,  Scots,  and  Saxons  again  sought  what  they 
could  devour.  Stilicho  claimed  some  temporary 
advantages  over  them,  but  the  inflated  verses  of 
his  panegyrist  are  probably  as  far  from  the  truth 
us  Claudian  is  from  being  a poet  equal  to  Virgil' 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Biitain 
(▲.D.  403),  the  withered  majesty  of  Rome  was 
shrouded  for  ever : Africa  was  dismembered  from 
her  empire ; Dacia,  Panuonia,  Thrace,  and  other 
provinces  were  laid  desolate;  and  Alaric  the  Goth 
was  ravaging  Italy,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Eternal 
City.  lu  this  extremity,  some  Roman  troops, 
which  had  been  lately  sent  into  the  island  by 
Stilicho,  were  liastily  recalled  for  the  defence  of 
Italy,  and  the  Britons,  again  beset  by  the  Piets 
and  Soots,  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Tlie  islanders  seem  to  have  felt  the  natural 
love  of  independence,  but  there  was  no  uoani- 


‘ Claud,  d*  B<Uo  Qallico. 


mity,  no  political  wisdom,  and  probably  but  little 
good  principle  among  them.  Seeing  the  neces- 
sity of  a common  leader  to  fight  their  battles, 
they  permitted  their  soldiery  to  elect  one  Marcus 
emperor  of  Britain  (a.d.  407) ; and,  shortly  after, 
they  permitted  the  same  soldiery  to  dethrone 
him,  and  put  him  to  death.  The  troops  then  set 
up  one  Gratian,  whom,  in  less  than  four  months, 
they  also  deposed  and  murdered.  Their  third 
choice  fell  upon  Constantine,  an  officer  of  low 
rank,  or,  according  to  others,  a common  soldier. 
They  are  said  to  have  chosen  him  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  bearing  the  imperial  and  auspicious 
name  of  Constantine;  but  he  soon  showed  he  had 
other  properties  more  valuable  than  a name ; and 
had  he  been  contented  with  the  sovereign  pos- 
session of  Britain,  he  might  possibly  have  foiled  its 
invaders,  and  reigned  with  peace  and  some  gloiy. 
But,  like  Maximus,  he  aspii-ed  to  the  whole  em- 
pire of  the  West,  and,  like  hlaximus,  he  fell  (a.d. 
411),  after  having  caused  the  loss  of  vast  num- 
bers of  British  youths,  whom  he  disciplined  and 
took  with  him  to  his  wars  on  the  Continent.  At 
one  part  of  his  short  career,  Constantine  made 
himself  master  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul,  and 
put  his  son  Constans,  who  had  previously  been  a 
monk  at  Winchester,  in  possession  of  Spain.  In 
the  course  of  this  Spanish  campaign,  it  is  curious 
to  remark  that  in  Constantine’s  army  there  were 
two  bands  of  Scots  or  Attacottl* 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Constantine  we  find  Ge- 
rontius,  a powerful  chief)  and  a Briton  by  birth, 
cultivating  a close  connection  with  the  Teutonic 
tribes;  and,  at  his  instigation,  the  barbarians 
from  beyond  the  Rhine,  by  whom  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  Saxons,  continued  to  invade  the 
unhappy  island.  Such  imderhand  villainies  are 
always  common  in  the  downfall  of  nations  (but 
can  the  Romanized  Britons  fairly  be  called  a na- 
tion?); and  we  find  other  chiefs,  worse  than  Ge- 
rontius,  in  secret  league  with  the  more  barbarous 
Piets  and  Scots. 

It  appears  that,  after  the  death  of  Constantine, 
Honorius,  during  the  short  breathing-time  al- 
lowed him  by  his  numerous  enemies,  twice  sent 
over  a few  troops  for  the  recovery  and  protec- 
tion of  Britain,  the  sovereignty  of  which  he  still 
claimed;  but  his  exigencies  soon  obliged  him 
to  recal  them;  and  about  the  year  420,  nearly 
five  centuries  after  Csesar's  first  invasion,  and 
after  being  masters  of  the  best  part  of  it  during 
nearly  four  centuries,  the  Roman  emperora  finally 
abandoned  the  island.  The  Britons  hod  already 
deposed  the  magistrates  appointed  by  Rome,  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  and  taken  up  arms 
for  that  defence  against  their  invaders,  which  the 
eiu^Hiror  could  no  longer  give ; but  the  final  dU- 


* A'otUia  Imperii,  Met.  xxxriii. 
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severance  was  not  accompanied  by  reproach  or  ap- 
parent ill-wilL  On  the  contrary,  a mutual  friend- 
ship subsisted  for  some  time  after  between  the 
islanders  and  the  Homans ; and  the  Emperor  Ho- 
norius,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  states  or  cities 
of  Britain,  seemed  formally  to  release  them  from 
their  allegiance,  and  to  acknowledge  the  national 
independence. 

For  some  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  historian  has  to  grope  his  way  in  the 
dark ; nor  is  it  possible  to  determine  the  precise 
condition  of  the  countiy.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  free  municipal  government  of  the  cities 
was  presently  overthrown  by  a multitude  of  mili- 
tary chiefe,  who  were  principally  of  British,  but 
partly  of  Roman  origin.  It  w’as  a periotl  to  ap- 
]>reciate  the  warrior  who  could  fight  against  the 
Soots  and  Piets,  rather  than  the  peaceful  magis- 
trate; and  the  voice  of  civil  liberty  would  be 
rarely  heard  in  the  din  of  war  and  invasion.  In 
a very  few  years  all  traces  of  a popular  govern- 
ment disappeared,  and  a number  of  petty  chiefs 
reigned  abrolutely  and  tyrannically,  under  the 
]X)mpouB  name  of  kings,  though  the  kingdoms  of 
few  of  them  could  have  been  so  large  as  a second- 
rate  modem  county  of  England.  Instead  of  unit- 
ing for  their  general  safety,  at  least  until  the  in- 
vaders were  repelled,  these  roitdeta,  or  kingliugs, 
made  wars  upon  each  other  in  the  presence  of  a ’ 
common  danger;  and,  unwiser  even  than  their  fur 
less  civilized  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  they 
never  thought  of  foraiing  any  great  defensive 
league  until  it  was  too  late. 

It  is  chiefiy  in  this  mad  disunion  that  we  must 
look  for  the  cause  of— wliat  has  created  astonish- 
ment in  so  many  writers — the  miserable  weak- 
ness of  Britain  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
government.'  Other  causes  of  decline,  however, 
liad  long  been  at  work.  Almost  from  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Roman  power,  the  British 
troops  raised  as  reemits  were  drafted  off  to  the  ’ 
Continent,  where  they  were  disciplined,  and  ’ 
whence  few  ever  returned.  It  was  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  teach  the  provincials 
the  arts  of  war,  and  establish  them  as  troops  in  ! 
their  own  country.  The  soldiers  of  Britain  were 
scattered  from  Gaul  to  the  extremities  of  the 


* Bl.  Guizot,  In  hi«  E$*aii  $ur  miftnire  df  Pranef,  remark*, 
that  (ho  reaistanoo  of  the  Komanized  Britoni  to  tlte  barbarian* 
wa*,  in  pobit  of  fact,  for  moro  obetinato  than  tltat  of  aiij  oUiur 
Roman  proTinoo.  “ It  wa»  cliiofly,”  ho  says,  **  in  tlie  prorineos 
that  hiul  been  longest  subject  to  Romo,  and  where  cirilizatiun 
was  farthest  adranoed,  that  the  people  thus  disapiMarod.  . . . 
The  Mritona,  low  civilized,  1cm  Roman  tluui  the  other  subjects 
of  Rome,  resisted  the  Saxons,  and  their  nMistance  lias  a history. 
At  the  same  epoch,  in  the  same  situation,  the  Italians,  the 
OauU,  the  Spaniards  have  none.  The  Empire  retired  from  their 
territories,  and  the  barbarians  occupied  them,  without  the  mass 
of  the  iuliahitants  having  acted  the  sm.’Ulest  part,  or  marked 
fheir  place  in  any  way,  in  the  events  tliat  made  them  the  vic- 
tims of  iK>  many  calamities  '' 


Empire ; the  sedentary  and  uu warlike  remained 
at  home.  All  this,  we  think,  may  account  for 
the  absence  of  a well-disciplined  force  in  the  time 
of  need.  Moreover,  during  nearly  a century  and 
a half,  the  drain  upon  the  population  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Roman  war  must  have  been  prodigious. 
In  308  Constautiue  took  with  him  a vast  num- 
ber of  Britons  to  the  Contiuent;  this  example 
was  followed,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Empire  in- 
creased in  number  and  audacity,  or  as  one  pre- 
tender disputed  the  imperial  crown  with  another ; 
and  we  have  shown,  at  periods  so  recent  as  a.d. 
383  and  411,  how  the  pride  and  flower  of  the 
youth  were  sacrificed  in  foreign  warfare.  The 
exterminating  inroads  of  the  Soots  and  Piets, 
which  began  early  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
lasted,  almost  without  intermission,  until  long 
after  the  depvarture  of  the  Rom.an  legions  in  the 
fifth  century,  must  have  fearfully  thinned  the 
population  in  the  north,  where  arms  were  most 
wanted.  Tlie  curses  that  destroy  mankind  were 
many,  and  there  were  none  of  the  blessings  that 
tend  to  their  increase.  Gaul,  and  other  pro- 
vinces with  which  Britain  traded,  were  in  as  bad 
a condition  as  herself,  and  thti.s  an  end  was  put 
to  foreign  commerce,  while  the  internal  trade  of 
the  country  was  gradually  destroyed  by  divisions 
aud  wars,  which  made  it  unsafe  for  the  inhabi- 
tant of  one  district  to  transport  his  produce  into 
the  next,  although  ouly  at  a few  miles’  distance. 
Under  such  a state  of  things,  moreover,  agricul- 
ture would  be  neglected,  for  men  would  not  sow 
in  the  sad  uncertainty  whether  they  or  the  enemy 
should  reap.  Famine  and  pestilence  ensued ; aud 
Britain,in  common  with  thegreater  partof  Europe, 
where  the  same  causes  bad  been  in  operation,  was 
still  further  depopulated  by  these  two  scourges. 

We  can  scarcely  credit  Gildas,  or  the  history 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  ho  or  it  asserts  that,  at  the  depar- 
ture of  the  legions,  the  Britons  were  sunk  in 
such  helplessness  and  ignorance,  that  they  could 
not  repair  the  stone  wall  of  Severus  without  the 
guidance  and  assistance  of  Roman  workmen; 
but  we  cau  understand  how  they  could  not  mus- 
ter forces  BuflIicieDt  to  man  that  rampart,  and  also 
how  the  Piets  and  Scots  should  render  it  of  no 
avail,  by  tnrniug  the  wall  on  its  fiauks,  and  land- 
ing in  its  rear,  at  such  distances  as  l>est  suite<! 
their  convenience.  To  maintain  an  adequate 
garrison  agaiust  a vigilant  and  restless  enemy, 
along  a Hue  upwards  of  seventy  miles  in  length, 
would  demand  a very  large  disi>08able  force. 
The  northern  barbarians  would  not  hesitate  to 
launch  their  boats  in  the  Solway  Frith,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  north  of  the  wall,  stud,  by 
sailing  south,  pass  tliat  rampart  at  one  of  its  cx- 
1 tremities,  and  land  on  the  coast  within  the  wall. 
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or  ascend  rivers,  where  that  defence,  left  far  in 
their  rear,  coold  present  no  obstacle  to  their  pro- 
gress. Their  rudest  coracles  might  have  per- 
formed this  coasting  service  in  fine  weather;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  during  their  occasional 
connections  with  the  Teutonic  or  Saxon  pirates, 
who  had  made  some  progress  in  naval  architec- 
tare,  the  Scots  came  into  possession  of  larger  and 
better  vessels.  An  obvious  fact  is,  that  from 
the  arrival  of  the  latter  people  from  Ireland,  the 
rampart  of  Severus  began  signally  to  fail  in  an- 
swering the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended; 
though,  perltaps,  if,  instead  of  taking  the  usual 
expression  of  their  breaking  through  the  wall, 
we  read  that  they  turned  it  at  one  or  other  of  its 
extremities,  by  means  of  their  shoals  of  boats,  we 
shall  generally,  in  regard  to  their  earlier  inroads, 
be  nearer  the  truth. 

But  the  time  was  now*  come  when  such  strata- 
gems, or  drcoitous  courses,  were  unnecessary, 
and  the  Soots  and  Piets  leaped  the  ditches  and 
scaled  the  ill-defended  walls  at  all  points.  The 
fertile  pro\’inces  of  the  south  tempted  them  for- 
ward, till  they  reached  the  very  heart  of  the 
country,  which  they  racked  with  a most  barba- 
rous hand.  It  was  not  their  object  to  occupy  the 
country  and  settle  in  it  as  conquerors  (had  such 
been  their  plan,  the  Britons  would  have  suffered 
less);  their  expeditions  were  forays;  they  came 
to  plunder  and  destroy;  and  the  booty  they  car- 
ried off,  season  after  season,  vras  a less  serious 
loss  than  the  slaughter  and  devastation  that 
marked  their  advance  and  retreat. 

At  this  horrid  crisis,  the  more  southern  and 
least  exposed  parts  of  the  island  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  by  two  great  parties  or  factions, 
which  had  absorbed  all  the  rest,  but  could  not 
come  to  a rational  understanding  with  each 
other.  One  of  these  was  a Roman  f>arty,  includ- 
ing, no  doubt,  thousands  of  Roman  citizens,  w*ho 
had  remained  on  the  estates  they  had  acquired, 
and  the  many  native  families  that  mnst  have 
been  connected  with  them  by  marriage  and  the 
various  ties  of  civil  life;  the  other  was  a British 
party,  composed,  or  pretending  to  be  composed, 
exclusively  of  Britons.  As  soon  as  such  a line 
of  distinction  was  drawn,  dissension  was  inevi- 
table. The  Roman  party  was  headed  by  Aure- 
lius Ambrosius,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  em- 
perors; the  British  rallied  round  the  notorious 
Vortigem.  It  is  not  very  clear  whether,  when 
it  was  determined  a third  time  to  implore  the 
aid  of  the  Romans,  both  these  parties  consented 
to  that  measure,  or  whether  Aurelius  Ambrosius 
did  not  take  it  upon  himself,  as  his  rival  Vorti- 
gem did  the  calling  in  of  the  Saxons  only  three 
years  after. 

The  abject  prayer,  however,  entitled  “The 
Groans  of  the  Britons,"  and  addressed  to  iEtius, 


thrice  consul,  was  sent  to  the  Continent  (a.d.  441). 
“The  barbarians,”  said  the  petitioners,  “chase 
us  into  the  sea ; the  sea  throws  us  back  uj>on 
the  barbarians;  and  we  have  only  the  hard 
choice  left  us  of  iwrishiug  by  the  sword  or  by 
the  waves."  But  .dStius,  though  as  great  a war- 
rior as  Stilicho,  was  then  contending  with  Attila, 
a more  terrible  enemy  even  than  Alario,  and 
could  not  afford  a single  cohort  to  the  supplicants, 
whose  last  taint  reliance  on  Rome  thus  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Religious  controversy,  and  the  mutual  hatred 
that  inflames  men  when  they  fix  the  charge  of 
heresy  on  one  another,  completed  the  anarchy 
of  Britain.  This  is  also  a very  common,  though 
a very  strange  concomitant  with  the  fall  and  last 
agonies  of  nations;  and  the  Britons,  like  the 
Jews  some  centuries  before,  and  like  the  Greeks 
at  Constantinople,  besieged  by  the  Turks,  ten 
centuries  after,  consumed  their  time  in  theologi- 
cal subtleties  and  disputations  when  the  enemy 
was  at  their  gates,  and  their  last  defences  were 
falling  above  their  heads.  Had  some  of  the  dis- 
putants been  animated  with  the  same  martial 
spirit  as  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  a Gallic  bishop, 
who  was  sent  over  by  the  pope  to  decide  the 
controversy,  their  ruin  might  have  been  delayed; 
but  his  was  a solitary  instance.  Germanus,  who 
had  been  a soldier  before  he  became  a priest, 
sallied  out  with  a number  of  Britons,  and  to  the 
shouts  of  hallelujah  (if  we  may  believe  the  vene- 
rable Bede),  cut  up  a party  of  Piets  that  were 
plundering  the  coast.  But  this  hallelujah  vic- 
tory, as  it  was  called,  was  far  from  being  sufficient 
to  stay  the  march  of  the  invaders,  and  at  length 
Vortigern  took  his  memorable  step,  and  called 
the  Saxons  to  his  assistance.  The  people  of 
Armorica  or  Brittany  had  already  set  the  ex- 
ample, and,  more  fortunate  than  their  neighbouis 
proveil  in  the  end,  they  had  succeeded,  by  means 
of  some  SsLxon  allies,  in  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence, and  securing  the  tranquillity  of  their 
country. 

It  may  be  suspected  that,  even  at  this  extremity, 
Vortigern  api)Ued  for  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  as 
much  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Roman 
party  in  the  island  as  for  the  expulsion  of  its  in- 
vaders; and  this  suspicion,  though  not  proved, 
gains  some  strength  from  their  past  and  existing 
disputes;  from  the  reports  of  the  deadly  hatred 
and  bloody  conflicts  which  ensued  between  Au- 
relius Ambrosius,  the  head  of  the  Roman  party, 
and  Vortigern;  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
Aurelius,  fi'om  the  fiiwt  landing,  made  head 
against  the  Saxons,  while  his  enemy  lived  in 
peace  and  amity  with  them  for  some  time. 

But,  whatever  were  his  motives,  Vortigeni 
(A.D.  449)  called  the  hardy  freebooters  of  the 
Baltic  and  Northern  Germany,  and  they  came 
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most  readily  at  his  call  Three  chixdet  (keels),  or 
long  ships,  were  cruising  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel, under  the  command  of  two  brothers,  distin- 
guished warriors  or  pimtes  among  the  Saxons, 
who  are  called  Hengist  and  Horsa,  though  it  is 
possible  those  may  not  have  been  really  their 
names,  but  designations  merely  derived  from 
the  standards  they  bore.'  It  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  deck  of  these  marauding  vessels 
that  the  Saxons  received  the  invitation  which 


eventually  led  to  the  conquest  of  a great  kingdom. 
Vortigem  appointed  his  ready  guests  to  dwell  in 
the  east  part  of  the  land,  and  gave  them  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  for  their  residence,  an  insulated  and 
secure  tract  to  those  who,  like  the  Saxons,  had 
the  command  of  the  sea ; for  the  narrow,  and,  at 
times,  almost  invisible  rill  which  now  divides 
Thanet  from  the  rest  of  Kent,  was  then  a chan- 
nel of  the  sea,  nearly  a mile  in  width.  From  this 
date  begins  the  history  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain.^ 


CHAPTER  III.— HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS,  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. — B.C.  55— A.D.  449. 

Druidism— Cwsar’s  account  of  the  Druids— .\cconnt  of  them  by  Seneca  and  Lucan— Dmidical  groves  and  wells— 
The  misletoe— Classes  of  the  Dmidical  priesthood — Costume  of  the  Druids— Their  modes  of  divination — Their 
doctrines  and  religious  observances — ^eir  human  saoridees — Origin  of  Druidism — Warfare  of  the  Romans 
against  it— Its  influence  after  the  suppression  of  the  Druids — Entrance  of  Christianity  into  Britain — State  of 
the  early  Christian  church  there. 


HAT  very  ancient  and  iar-ex- 
tended  faith  known  by  the  name 
of  Druidism,  flourished  among  the 
ancient  Britons  in  all  its  vigour. 
It  apj>ear8,  indeed,  that  Druidism 
was  considered  by  the  Gauls  to 
have  originated  in  Britain;  but  those,  perhaps, 
are  nearer  to  the  truth  who  give  to  the  broad 
pinnciples  of  the  religion  an  Eastern  origin.  Much 
of  the  subject  is  concealed  in  a darkness  very 
favourable  to  conjecture  and  speculation;  but  we 
possess  very  few  materials  whereupon  to  found  a 
]>ositive  account  of  the  system.  Julius  Ctesar, 
who  was  altogether  only  a short  time  in  our  is- 
land, but  who  resided  six  or  seven  years  in  Gaul, 
and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  that  country,  has  left  the  fullest  ancient 

I Ilengtt,  or  h€»gitt,  signifies  s stalliou ; and  horta,  or  hnu, 
dues  not  require  any  explanation.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
errr,  that  in  DanUli,  hov$  •igtiLfles  not  a hor$t,  but  a mart.  Tlie 
snow-white  steed  still  ap])«ars  oa  the  ensign  of  Kent,  in  Eng- 
land, aa  it  anciently  did  in  the  shield  of  the  “ Old  Saxons  " in 
Germany.  Heiioo  the  white  horse  is  still  borne  on  the  royal 
shield  of  Bruuswick-IIonovcr.  — Falgmve,  llittory  of  England, 
ch.  U. 

f “ We  have  considered  the  general  principles  of  Roman  pro- 
vincial goTommont ; and  wo  now  ask,  Uow  were  these  applied 
in  the  case  of  BriLaiit?  liie  answer  is  much  more  difllcult  to 
give  than  might  be  imagined.  Wealthy  as  this  country  was, 
and  ca;>able  of  conducing  to  the  power  and  wellbeing  of  ite 
inastuTs,  it  seems  noror  to  have  received  a generous,  or  even  folr 
treatment  from  tliom.  The  Briton  was  to  the  last,  as  at  the 
first,  penifiu  toto  divittu  orb*  BrUannui,  and  his  land,  always 
ultima  Thult,  was  made,  indeed,  to  serve  the  avarice  or  ambition 
of  the  ruler,  but  derived  little  Iwncfit  to  itself  from  the  rule. 

* Levies,  com,  tribute,  mortgages,  slaves’ — under  these  heads 
was  Britain  entered  in  the  vast  Udgtr  of  the  Empire.  The  Ro- 
man records  do  not  tell  us  much  of  the  details  of  government 
here,  xmd  wo  may  Justly  say  tliat  wo  arc  more  familiar  with  the  j 


account  we  possess  of  the  Gallic  Druids.  He 
states  generally  that  the  same  S3rstem  existed  in 
Britain;  but  as  his  stay  was  so  short,  and  as  he 
saw  so  little  of  our  island,  he  was  scarcely  com- 
petent to  judge  whether  Druidism  prevailed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  whether  it  did  not 
vary  in  some  of  its  rites  and  practices  from  the 
Gallic  establishment.  He,  however,  says  that 
those  of  the  Gauls  who  wished  to  obtain  a per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  system,  were  wont  to  pass 
over  into  Britain  to  study  it 
Caesar’s  account  of  the  Gallic  Druids  is  this : — 
“ They  are  the  ministers  of  saci-ed  things ; they 
have  the  charge  of  sacrifices,  both  public  and 
private ; they  give  directions  for  the  ordinances 
of  religious  worship  {religiones  interpreiantur). 
A great  number  of  young  men  resort  to  them  for 

Btato  of  an  oaatem  or  an  Ihoriau  city,  th»n  we  are  with  that  of 
a British  one.  A few  technical  words,  perfectly  siguifloant  to  a 
people  who,  above  all  others,  symbolized  a long  succession  of 
facta  under  one  legal  term,  are  all  that  remain  to  ns ; and  un- 
fortunately the  Jurista,  and  atatesmen,  and  hiatoriana  whoae 
works  wo  luinfiiUy  consult,  in  hoi>ee  of  rescuing  the  miuuteet 
details  of  our  early  condition,  are  satixflod  with  the  use  of  gene- 
ral terms,  which  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  these  for  whom 
they  wrote,  but  teach  us  little.  . . . Temples  there  were; 
food,  porticoes,  baths,  and  luxttrious  feasts;  Roman  manners  <md 
Roman  vices;  and  to  support  them,  loans,  usuriotts  mortgages, 
SLud  ruin.  But  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  uridenoe  of  the  Roman- 
ized Britons  having  boon  employed  in  any  offices  of  trust  and 
dignity,  or  tiermitted  to  share  in  the  really  valuable  results  of 
civilization ; there  is  no  one  Briton  recorded,  of  whom  we  can 
coufldently  assert  that  he  held  any  position  of  dignity  and  power 
under  the  iraporiai  rule ; the  historians,  the  goographera,  nay, 
oven  the  novelists  (who  so  often  supply  incideutal  notices  of  the 
utmost  Interest),  are  here  consulted  in  vain ; nor  in  the  many 
inscriptions  which  we  possess  relating  to  Britain  con  we  point 
out  one  single  ‘ British  name.’  ’’—Kemble’s  TAe  Saxotu  in  Em^ 
j land,  book  iL  ch.  vii. 
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the  purpose  of  instruction  in  their  system,  and 
they  are  held  in  the  highest  reverence.  For  it 
is  they  who  determine  most  disputes,  whether  of 
the  afifairs  of  the  state  or  of  individuals ; and  if 
any  crime  has  been  committed,  if  a man  has  been 
slain,  if  there  is  a contest  concerning  an  inheri- 
tance or  the  boundaries  of  their  lands,  it  is  the 
Druids  who  settle  the  matter:  they  fix  rewards 
and  punishments ; if  any  one,  whether  in  an  in- 
dividual or  public  capacity,  refuses  to  abide  by 
their  sentence,  they  forbid  him  to  come  to  the 
sacrifices.  This  punishmenc  is  among  them  very 
severe ; those  on  whom  this  interdict  is  laid  are 
accounted  among  the  unholy  and  accursed ; all 
flee  from  them,  and  shun  their  approach  and  their 
conversation,  lest  they  should  be  injured  by  their 
very  touch ; they  are  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law,  and  excluded  from  all  offices  of  honour. 

“ Over  all  these  Druids  one  presides,  to  whom 
they  pay  the  highest  regard  of  any  among  them. 
Upon  his  death,  if  thero  is  any  of  the  other 
Druids  of  superior  worth,  he  succeeds ; if  there 
are  more  than  one  who  have  equal  claims,  a suc- 
cessor is  appointed  by  the  votes  of  the  Druids ; 
and  the  contest  is  sometimes  decided  by  force  of 
arms.  These  Druids  hold  a meeting  at  a certain 
time  of  the  year,  in  a consecrated  spot  in  the 
country  of  the  Caruutes  (people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chartres),  which  country  is  considered  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  all  Qanl.  Hither  assemble  ail 
from  every  part,  who  have  a litigation,  and  sub- 
mit themselves  to  their  determination  and  sen- 
tence. The  system  of  Druidism  is  thought  to 
have  been  formed  in  Britain,  and  from  thence 
carried  over  into  Gaul;  and  now  those  who  wish 
to  be  more  accurately  versed  in  it,  lor  the  most 
part  go  thither  (i.e.,  to  Britain),  in  order  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  it. 

“ The  Druids  do  not  commonly  engage  in  war, 
neither  do  they  pay  taxes  like  the  rest  of  the 
community ; they  enjoy  an  exemption  fix>m  mili- 
tary service,  and  h*eedom  from  all  other  public 
burdens.  Induced  by  these  advantages,  many 
come  of  their  own  accord  to  be  trained  up  among 
them,  and  others  are  sent  by  their  parents  and 
connections.  They  are  said  in  this  course  of  in- 
struction to  learn  by  heart  a number  of  verses ; 
and  some  accordingly  remain  twenty  years  under 
tuition.  Nor  do  the  Druids  think  it  right  to 
commit  their  instructions  to  writing,  although  in 
most  other  things,  in  the  accounts  of  the  state 
and  of  individuals,  the  Greek  characters  are  used. 
They  appear  to  me  to  have  adopted  this  course 
for  two  reasons ; because  they  do  not  wish  either 
that  the  knowledge  of  their  system  should  be 
diffused  among  the  people  at  large,  or  that  their 
pupils,  trusting  to  written  characters,  should  be- 
come less  careful  about  cultivating  the  memory; 
because  in  most  cases  it  happens  that  men,  from 


the  security  which  written  characters  afford,  be- 
come careless  in  acquiring  and  retaining  know- 
ledge. It  is  especially  the  object  of  the  Druids 
to  inculcate  this — that  souls  do  not  perish,  but 
after  death  pass  into  other  bodies ; and  they  con- 
sider that  by  this  belief,  more  than  anything  else, 
men  may  be  led  to  cast  away  the  fear  of  death, 
and  to  become  courageous.  They  discuss,  more- 
over, many  points  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  their  motion,  the  extent  of  the  universe  and 
the  world,  the  nature  of  things,  the  influence  and 
ability  of  the  immortal  gods ; and  they  instruct 
the  youth  in  these  things. 

‘‘The  whole  nation  of  the  Gauls  is  much  ad- 
dicted to  religious  observances,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, those  who  are  attacked  by  any  of  the  more 
serious  diseases,  and  those  who  are  involved  in 
the  dangers  of  warfare,  either  offer  human  sacri- 
fices, or  make  a vow  that  they  will  offer  them, 
and  they  employ  the  Druids  to  ofliciate  at  these 
sacrifices;  for  they  consider  that  the  favour  of  the 
immortal  gods  cannot  be  conciliated,  unless  tho 
life  of  one  man  be  offered  up  for  that  of  another ; 
they  have  also  sacrifices  of  the  same  kind  ap- 
pointed on  behalf  of  the  state.  Some  have  images 
of  enormous  size,  the  limbs  of  which  they  make 
of  wicker-work,  and  fill  with  living  men,  and  set- 
ting them  on  fire,  the  men  are  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  They  consider  that  the  torture  of  those 
who  have  been  taken  in  the  commission  of  theft 
or  open  robbery,  or  in  any  crime,  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  immortal  gods;  but  when  there  is  not 
a sufficient  number  of  criminals,  they  scruple  not 
to  inflict  this  torture  on  the  innocent. 

“ The  chief  deity  whom  they  worship  is  Mer- 
cury ; of  him  they  have  many  images,  and  they 
consider  him  to  be  the  inventor  of  all  arts,  their 
guide  in  all  their  journeys,  and  that  he  has  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
the  affairs  of  commerce.  Next  to  him  they  wor- 
ship Apollo  and  Mars,  and  Jupiter  and  Minerva ; 
and  nearly  resemble  other  nations  in  their  views 
respecting  these,  as  that  Apollo  wards  off  dis- 
eases, that  Minerva  communicates  the  nidiments 
of  manufactures  and  manual  arts,  that  Jupiter  is 
the  ruler  of  the  celestials,  that  Mars  is  the  god  of 
war.  To  Mars,  when  they  have  determined  to 
engage  in  a pitched  battle,  they  commonly  devote 
whatever  spoil  they  may  take  in  the  war.  After 
the  contest,  they  slay  all  living  creatures  that  are 
found  among  the  spoil ; the  other  things  they 
gather  into  one  spot  In  many  states,  heaps 
raised  of  these  things  in  consecrated  places  may 
be  seen : nor  does  it  often  h^pen  that  any  one 
is  so  unscrupulous  as  to  conceal  at  home  any  part 
of  the  spoil,  or  to  take  it  away  when  deposited; 
a very  heavy  punishment,  with  torture,  is  de- 
nounced against  that  crime. 

“ All  the  Gauls  declare  that  Uiey  are  descended 
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from  Father  Dis  (or  Pluto),  and  this  they  say  has 
been  handed  down  by  the  Druids ; for  this  rea- 
son, they  distinguish  all  spaces  of  time,  not  by  the 
number  of  days,  but  of  nights:  they  so  regulate 
their  birthdays,  and  the  beginning  of  the  months 
and  years,  that  the  day  shall  come  after  the 
night.”  ‘ 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  speaking  of  the 
divinities  worshipped  by  the  Druids,  Casar  de- 
scribes the  unknown  by  the  known,  or  calls  this 
divinity  Mercury,  and  this  Apollo,  or  Mars,  or 
Jupiter,  because  the  attributes  of  the  said  divini- 
ties resembled  those  of  the  gods  of  the  Grecian 
and  Eoman  mythology ; and  that,  if  we  possessed 
a more  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  should 
hud  that  the  descent,  pedigree,  origin,  and  con- 
nection of  the  Druidical  divinities  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  those  of  the  divinities  in  the 
classical  mythology. 

Among  the  various  derivations  which  have 
been  given  of  the  name  of  the  Druids,  the  most 
probable  seems  to  be  that  which  brings  it  from 
drui,  the  Celtic  word  for  an  oak,  corruptly  writ- 
ten in  the  modern  Irish  droi,  or  more  corruptly, 
draoi,  and  making  in  the  plural  druidhe.  Drui 
is  the  same  word  with  dru$,  which  signifies  an 
oak  in  the  Greek  language ; and  also,  indeed,  with 
the  English  word  tree,  which  in  the  old  form  was 
wTitten  triu.  We  cannot  name  the  Druids  of 
England  without  thinking  of  our  woocls  and  na- 
tional oaks.  The  things  are  inseparable  in  our 
imagination;  yet  it  is  renmrkable  that  Ctesar 
nowhere  has  any  mention  of  the  sacred  groves, 
and  the  reverence  paid  to  the  oak,  which  make 
so  great  a figure  in  the  other  accounts  of  Druid- 
ism,  and  which  indisputably  formed  very  impor- 
tant features  in  that  religion. 

“If  you  come,”  says  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
“to  a grove  thick  planted  with  ancient  trees, 
which  Irnve  outgrown  the  usual  altitude,  and 
which  shut  out  the  view  of  the  heaven  with  their 
interwoven  bouglis,  the  vast  height  of  the  wood, 
and  the  retired  secrecy  of  the  place,  and  the  won- 
der and  awe  inspired  by  so  dense  and  unbroken 
a gloom  in  the  midst  of  the  open  day,  impress 
you  with  the  conviction  of  a present  deity.”* * 
These  natural  feelings  of  the  human  mind  were 
turne<l  to  account  by  the  Druids,  even  as  they 
were  in  the  other  most  primitive  and  simple 
forms  of  ancient  superstition.  Pliny  informs  us 
that  the  oak  was  the  tree  which  they  principally 
venerated,  that  they  chose  groves  of  oak  for  their 
residence,  and  performed  no  sacred  rites  without 
the  leaf  of  the  oak.  The  geographer  Pomponius 
Mela  describes  the  Druids  as  teaching  the  youths 
of  noble  families  that  thronged  to  them,  in  caves, 
or  in  the  depths  of  forests.  We  have  seen,  in  the 

> Cettar  <U  DHl.  QnU.  lib.  ri.  13,  14,  10,  17,  l.S,  aa  tnm*Intc<l 
ia  Ibc  r««ay  Cvdopatlia,  * JI.  A.  Seneca,  Rpitt.  41. 


[Remoion. 

preceding  chapter,  that  when  (a-D.  61)  Suetonius 
Pauliuus  made  himself  master  of  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesey, he  cut  down  the  Druidical  groves.  These 
groves,  says  Tacitus,  were  “ hallowed  with  cruel 
superstitions ; for  they  held  it  right  to  stain  their 
altars  with  the  blood  of  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
and  to  seek  to  know  the  mind  of  the  gods  from 
the  fibres  of  human  victhns.”*  The  poet  Lucan, 
in  a celebrated  passage  on  the  Druids,  has  not 
forgotten  their  sacred  groves 

“ The  Drnid*  now,  while  arm*  are  heanl  no  more, 

Old  mysteriee  and  harbarou*  rites  restore ; 

A tribe,  who  singular  religion  loro. 

And  lumnt  Uie  lonely  coverts  of  the  grovci 
To  these,  and  those  of  all  mankind  alone, 

The  god*  are  sure  revealed,  or  *uro  unknown. 

If  dying  mortals'  doom*  they  sing  aright, 

Xo  ghosts  dusooud  to  dwell  in  droadfui  night ; 

Xo  iiarting  souls  to  grisly  Tlnto  go, 

Xor  aeok  the  dreary  sllont  shMies  below ; 

But  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind. 

And  other  bodies  in  now  world*  they  ihid. 

Tlius  life  fur  over  run*  it*  ondloss  race. 

And  like  n lino  Death  but  divides  the  epaoe ; 

\ stop  which  onn  but  for  a moment  lost, 

A point  between  the  future  and  the  jMist. 

Til  lieu  happy  tliey  bonuath  tliuir  northern  skies, 

MHio  tlint  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  doHpiw ; 

Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  flrail  being  feel, 

But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel ; 

Provoke  appnxachiug  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  tlwt  life  which  most  so  soon  return."* 

No  Druidical  grove,  it  is  l)elieved,  now  remains 
in  any  part  of  our  island  ; but  within  little  more 
than  a century,  ancient  oaks  were  still  standing 
around  some  of  the  circles  of  stones  set  upright 
in  tlie  earth,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  temples  of  the  old  religion.  These  sacred 
inclosures  seem,  in  their  perfect  state,  to  have  ge- 
nerally consisted  of  a circular  row  or  double  row 
of  great  stones  in  the  central  open  space  (the 
proper  lucus  or  place  of  light),  and  beyond  these, 
of  a wood  surrounde<l  by  a ditch  and  a mound  of 
earth.  The  sacred  grove  appears  to  have  been 
usually  watered  by  a holy  fountain.  The  rever- 
ence for  rivers  or  streams,  springs  or  wells,  is 
another  of  the  most  prevalent  of  ancient  super- 
stitions ; and  it  is  one  which,  having,  along  with 
many  other  Pagan  customs,  been  adopted,  or  at 
least  tolerated,  by  Christianity  as  first  preached 
by  the  Roman  missionaries,  and  being,  besides, 
in  some  sort  recommended  to  the  reason  by  the 
high  utility  of  the  object  of  regard,  has  not  even 
yet  altogether  passed  away.  The  holy  wells,  to 
which  some  of  our  early  monks  gave  the  names 
ot  their  saints,  had,  in  many  instances,  been  ob- 
jects of  veneration  many  centuries  before ; and 
the  cultivation  of  the  country,  or  tlie  decay  from 
lapse  of  time,  which  has  almost  everywhere  swept 
away  the  antique  religious  grove,  has  for  the 
most  part  spared  the  holy  welL  In  the  centre 

• Tacitu*,  An.  xiv.  .30. 

• Luiaui,  PkarmUia,  i.  402;  Row*'*  (r.uialation. 
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of  the  circle  of  upright  stones  is  sometimes  found 
what  is  still  called  a erondeckf  a flat  stone  sup- 
ported in  a horizontal  position  upon  others  set 


Holt  Wkli.,1  Cornwall.— J.  S.  Pnrat,  from  hia 
drawing  on  the  spot. 


not  to  he  yet  forgotten  in  Indut ; and  it  is  one  of 
the  Druidical  superstitions,  of  which  traces  still 
suiwive  among  our  popular  customs.  Virgil,  a 
diligent  student  of  the  poetry  of  old  religions, 
has  been  thought  to  intend  an  allusion  to  it  by 
the  golden  branch  which  .^Eneas  had  to  pluck  to 
be  his  passport  to  the  infernal  regions.  Indeed, 
the  poet  expressly  likens  the  branch  to  the 
misletoe; — 

* * Quale  aolet  ailTia  bmmali  fHgore  viacum 
Fronde  viroro  nor&,  quod  non  aua  aeminat  arbos, 

Et  crocoo  fetu  teretee  ciicumdare  truncoa; 

Thlia  erat  apedee  anri  fTOndentis  opacd 
like;  tic  leui  cropitabat  bractca  vcuto." 

vl.  2CD. 

Aa  in  the  wooda,  benealh  mid-wintei'a  anow, 

Shoota  from  the  oak  the  fTOah-leaved  mialetoe, 

Girding  the  dark  stem  with  its  tafiron  gloAv; 

So  apnmg  the  bright  gold  from  the  dusky  riud, 

So  the  leaf  rustled  in  the  fanning  wind. 


perpendicularly  in  the  earth,  being  apparently 
the  altar  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  offered  up, 
and  on  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  burning. 
Near  to  the  temple  frequently  rises  a camedd,  or 
sacred  mount,  from  which  it  is  conjectured  the 
priests  were  wont  to  address  the  people. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Druidical  supersti- 
tions connected  with  the  oak,  was  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  parasitical  plant  called  the  misletoe, 
when  it  was  found  growing  on  that  tree.  Pliny 
has  given  us  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of  gather- 
ing this  plant,  which,  like  all  the  other  sacred 
solemnities  of  the  Druids,  was  performed  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  moon,  probably  because  the 
jffanet  has  usually  at  that  age  become  distinctly 
visible.  It  is  thought  that  the  festival  of  gather- 
ing the  misletoe  was  kept  always  as  near  to  the 
l(>th  of  March,  which  was  their  New  Year’s  Day, 
aa  this  rule  would  permit.  Having  told  ns  that 
the  Droids  believe<l  that  God  loved  the  oak  above 
all  the  other  trees,  and  that  everything  growing 
upon  that  tree  came  from  heaven,  he  adds,  that 
there  is  nothing  they  held  more  sacred  than  the 
misletoe  of  the  oak.  Whenever  the  plant  was 
found  on  that  tree,  which  it  very  rarely  was,  a 
procession  was  made  to  it  on  the  sacred  day,  with 
great  form  and  pomp.  First,  two  white  bulls 
were  bound  to  the  o^  by  their  horns ; and  then 
a Droid  clothed  in  white  mounted  the  tree,  and 
with  a knife  of  gold  cut  the  misletoe,  which  an- 
other, standing  on  the  ground,  held  out  his  white 
robe  to  receive.  The  sacrifice  of  the  victims  and 
festive  rejoicings  followed.  The  sacredness  of 
the  misletoe  is  said  to  have  been  also  a part  of 
the  ancient  religious  creed  of  the  Persians,  and 

I An  aodent  baptistery,  one  mile  north  of  Madron  church. 
Cuntwoll.  It  vna  partially  destroyod  by  Bfajor  Ccoly,  one  of 
CrosnveU'i  officers.  The  altar,  piereod  with  a hole  to  ro- 
eoire  the  foot  of  the  dots  or  ou  image  of  the  saint.  Is  still 
entire 

V OL.  I. 


The  entire  body  of  tbe  Druidical  priesthood 
appeals  to  have  been  divided  into  several  orders 

ror  classes;  but  there  is  some 
uncertainty  and  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  characters  and 


Muletox  Flakt,*  and  Golden  Hook 
with  which  it  was  cut. 

offices  of  each.  Strabo  and  Anuni- 
anus  MarceUinus  are  the  ancient 
authorities  upon  this  head;  and  they 
both  make  the  orders  to  have  been 
three — the  Druids,  the  Vates,  and 
the  Bards.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Bards  were  poets  and  musicians.  Mai'cellinus 
says  tliat  they  sung  the  brave  deeds  of  illustri- 
ous men,  composid  in  heroic  verses,  with  sweet 
modulations  of  tbe  lyre;  and  Diodorus  Siculus 


• The  misletoe,  Kucam  ofoum,  is  a common  parasite  of  apple- 
trees  and  others,  but  the  sac  rod  misletoe  of  the  Druids,  growing 
on  on  oak,  is  rare.  The  golden  hook  is  fiom  Houro's  Jacteni 
IFiUiAire.  f 
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also  mentions  them  in  nearly  the  same  terms. 
The  Vates,  according  to  Strabo,  were  priests  and 
physiologists;  but  Marcellinus  seems  to  assign  to 


Marcellinus  is  that  the  Dmids,  properly  so  called, 
lived  together  in  communities  or  brotherhoods. 
This,  however,  cannot  have  been  the  case  with 


Dncion,  fromaboi-relleffoumi  at  Anton.' — From  Muulfauoon. 

them  only  the  latter  office,  saying  that  they  in- 
quired into  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  discover 


Drchdical  Ixsiosia  of  gold,  foxind  In  Irel*nd.— From  the 
Archioologia. 

all  the  members  of  the  ortler ; for  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Druids  frequently  reckoned 
among  their  number  some  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Celtic  states,  whose  civil  duties,  of  course, 
would  not  picrmit  them  to  indulge  in  tills  monas- 
tic life.  Divitiacus,  the  .^Eduan  prince,  who  per- 
formed so  remarkable  a part,  as  related  by  Ctesar, 
in  the  drams  of  the  subjugation  of  his  country  by 
the  Homan  arms,  is  stated  by  Cicero  to  have  been 
a Druid.  Strabo  records  it  to  have  been  a notion 


Nimbct  or  GoiJ>,  prwninied  to  Imya  been  worn  on  the  head  bj 
Druidi. — From  Vallanoey,  Collect,  de  Beb.  UlbemicU. 


Liuth  MnsCATii,’  or  Plnte  of  Judgment,  found  In  Ireland. 
From  the  ArohmolugiA. 


the  order  of  her  processes,  and  her  sublimest 
secrets.  The  Druids  Strabo  speaks  of  as  combin- 
ing the  study  of  physiology  with  that  of  moral 
science;  Marcellinus  describes  them  as  persons  of 
. a loftier  genius  than  the  others,  who  addressed 
themselves  to  the  most  occult  and  profound  in- 
quiries, and  rising  in  their  contemplations  above 
this  human  scene,  declared  the  spirits  of  men  to 
be  immortal.* *  A remarkable  fact  mentioned  by 

I Tbo  Sguro  crowuMl  with  a coronal  of  oak  tearea  (without 
which,  or  lome  luch  tirmbol,  no  act  of  their  mr»h>rlea  could  be 
performed),  and  bearing  a loeptre,  is  oonjectored  to  represent  an 
arch-DrnkL  The  other  figure  bolds  In  his  hand  a orescent,  equira- 
lont  to  the  form  of  the  mouu  on  the  sixth  dajr  of  the  month,  which 
was  the  potiud  ordained  for  the  ceremony  of  cutting  the  misletoe. 

* 3trad«,  iv.;  jimmtan.  JJaretU.  xr.  0 ; /hod.  Sie.  r.  31 ; To- 
land's  BUt.  nf  (As  l>ntidi,  pp.  S4-39 ; Rowland's  Stona  Antiqva, 


among  the  Gauls,  that  the  more  Druids  they  had 
among  them,  the  more  plentiful  wonld  be  their 
hart'ests,  and  the  greater  their  abundance  of  all 
good  things;  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that 
the  numbers  of  the  Druids  were  very  considerable. 

Tolond,  who,  in  what  he  calls  liis  Specimen  of 
the  Critical  History  of  the  Celtic  Religion  and 
Learning,  has  collected  many  curious  facts,  has 
given  us  the  following  account  of  the  dress  of  the 

p.  <15 ; Borlasc's  Cbmira/i,  p.  67 ; Maephorsou's  DitmriaBomt, 
p.  SOS ; Boucho's  Ilatoirt  lU  /Vormre,  L 68 ; Fusbroksli  Bmeptio- 
podia  <^f  Antijuitim,  ii.  C6S. 

* The  Liuth  Vesseath  is  undoistood  to  hare  bora  worn  upon 
the  girdle  of  the  Druid,  and  it  bean  a remarkable  retamblanos 
to  the  breast|Uale  worn  by  the  Jewish  high-prisat.  Thia  relio 
b composed  of  pure  sllrsr ; in  tbo  oentre  is  a large  crystal,  and 
sinaUer  stonesi  are  Inserted  around  it. 
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Droids.  Every  Droid,  he  informs  us,  carried  a 
wand  or  stAff,  soch  ns  magicians  in  all  countries 
hare  done,  and  had  what  was  called  a Druids’ 


Drcid  Collab  obQobqct  of  raid,*  found  in  Ireland.— From  tlio 
Arcbseoiogia. 


egg  (to  which  we  shall  advert  presently)  hung 
about  his  neck,  inclosed  in  gold.  All  the  Druids 
wore  the  hair  of  their  heads  short,  and  their  beards 
long;  while  other  people  wore  the  hair  of  their 
beads  long,  and  shared  all  their  beards,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  lip.  “ They  likewise,”  he 
continues,  **  all  wore  long  habits,  as  did  the  Bards 
and  the  Yaids  (the  Yates);  but  the  Druids  had 
on  a white  surplice  whenever  they  religiously 
officiated.  In  Ireland  they,  with  the  graduate 
Bards  and  Yaids,  had  the  privilege  of  wearing 
six  colours  in  their  breacans  or  robes  (which  were 
the  striped  braccte  of  the  Gauls,  still  worn  by  the 
Highlanders);  whereas  the  king  and  queen  might 
hare  in  theirs  but  seven,  lords  and  ladies  five, 
governors  o(  fortresses  four,  officers  and  young 
gentlemen  of  quality  three,  common  soldiers  two, 
and  common  people  one.”  These  particulars  apn 
pear  to  hare  been  collected  fh>m  the  Irish  tradi- 
tions or  Bardic  manuscripts. 

The  art  of  divination  was  one  of  the  favourite 
pretensions  of  the  Druidical,  as  it  has  been  of  most 
other  systems  of  superstition.  The  British  Druids, 
indeed,  appear  to  have  professed  the  practice  of 
magic  in  this  and  all  its  other  departments.  Pliny 
observes  that  in  his  day  this  supernatural  art 
was  cultivated  with  such  astonishing  ceremonies 
in  Britain,  that  the  Persians  themselves  might 

' TU*  uticlc,  called  alao  Jodbaa  Morals,  !■  sappoeed  to  haTc 
teen  worn  on  the  nook  of  the  Judge  when  on  tlie  bench,  and  it 
WM  beliered  it  would  choke  him  if  he  gave  unjoet  Judgment. 
Soma  authoritiee  my  that  H wae  called  Morain  from  a great  Judge 
oftbat  name,  who  donnerljrflouriiihed  in  Ireland.  “MjrsnrpriM," 
•aja  Governor  Powiwll  {Barlp  Irith  AntiquitU*,  J rcht*t>li>gia,  voL 
vii.;,  *'WM  great  when  I found  in  Duxtorf^  tlurt  Jodhan  Bfomiti 
wo«  Um  ChUdee  name  for  Urim  and  Thusunim.  Kot  utiofied 


seem  to  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  it  from 
that  island;  and  .^lian  tells  us  that  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  were  liberally  paid  by  those  who  consulted 
them  for  their  revelations  of  the  future,  and  the 
good  fortune  they  promised.  Among  their  cliief 
methods  of  divination  was  that  from  the  entrails 
of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice.  One  of  their  prac- 
tices was  remarkable  for  its  strange  and  horrid 
cruelty,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  of  Diodorus 
Siculus.  In  sacrificing  a man  they  would  give 
him  the  mortal  blow  by  the  stroke  of  a sword 
above  the  diaphragm,  and  then,  according  to  rules 
which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  fore- 
fathers, they  would  draw  their  predictions  from 
inspection  of  the  posture  in  which  the  dying 
wretch  fell,  the  convulsions  of  his  quivering  limbs, 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  blood  flowed  from 
his  body. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Druids,  like 
other  ancient  teachers  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
had  an  esoteric  or  secret  doctrine,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  order  were  instructed,  of  a more 
refined  and  spiritual  character  than  that  which 
they  preached  to  the  multitude.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius acquaints  us  that  the  substance  of  their  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  practice  was  comprised  in  three 
precepts,  namely,  to  worship  the  gods,  to  do  no 
evil,  and  to  behave  courageously.  They  were  re- 
ported, however,  he  says,  to  teach  their  philoso- 
phy in  enigmatic  apophthegms.  Mela  also  ex- 
presses himself  as  if  he  intended  us  to  understand 
that  the  greater  part  of  their  theology  was  re- 
served for  the  initiated.  One  doctrine,  he  says, 
that  of  the'immortality  of  the  soul,  they  published, 
in  order  that  the  p>eople  might  be  thereby  ani- 
mated to  bravery  in  war ; and  he  tells  us  that, 
in  consequence  of  their  belief  in  this  doctrine, 
they  were  accustomed,  when  they  buried  their 
dead,  to  bum  and  inter  along  with  them  things 
useful  for  the  living— a statement  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  common  contents  of  the  barrows  or 
graves  of  the  ancient  Britons.  He  adds  a still 
better  evidence  of  the  strength  of  their  faith. 
They  were  wont,  it  seems,  to  put  off  the  settlement 
of  accounts  and  the  exaction  of  debts  (?)  till  they 
should  meet  again  in  the  sluules  below.  It  also 
sometimes  happened,  that  persons  not  wishing  to 
be  parted  from  their  friends  who  hod  died,  would 
throw  themselves  into  the  funeral  piles  of  the 
objects  of  their  attachment,  with  the  view  of 
thus  accompanying  them  to  their  new  scene  of 
life.  In  this  belief,  also,  the  ancient  Britons, 

with  Buxtorf;  I wrote  to  the  learned  Rabbi  IToidock,  now  in  Lon- 
don ; hia  answer  was  satislactoo'i  <u)d  contained  a dozen  quota- 
tions from  various  Talmud  commentators.  In  short,  ray  friend 
the.  Rabbi  will  have  it,  tliat  none  but  Jews  or  Chaldees  oonld 

have  brought  the  name  and  the  thing  to  Ireland Tlio 

meosoreroent  of  this  relic  was  nearly  11  in.  at  the  caps  or 
circles,  by  m u:h  the  a,ime  in  depth ; and  the  weight  was  oxactiy 
SO  guineas." 
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•when  they  buried  their  dead,  were  wont  to  addre.<«s 
letters  to  their  deceased  friends  and  relations, 
which  they  threw  into  the  funeral  pile, 
as  if  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  would  in  this  way  receive  and 
read  them. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Dmidical 
esoteric  doctrine  was  the  belief  in  one 
God.  For  popular  effect,  however,  this 
opinion,  if  it  ever  was  really  held,  even 
by  the  initiated,  appears  to  have  been 
from  the  first  -wrapped  up  and  dis- 
guised in  an  investment  of  material- 
ism, as  it  was  presented  by  them  to 
the  gross  apprehension  of  the  vulgar. 

The  simplest,  purest,  and  most  ancient 
form  of  the  public  religion  of  the  Druids 
seems  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the 
celestial  luminaries  and  of  fire.  The 
sun  appears  to  have  been  adored  under 
the  same  name  of  Bel  or  Baal,  by  which 
he  was  distinguished  as  a divinity  in 
the  paganism  of  the  East* *  We  have 
ah'eady  had  occasion  to  notice  their 
observance  of  the  moon  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  times  of  their  great  religious 
festivals.  These  appear  to  have  been 
four  in  number : the  first  was  the  10th 
of  March,  or  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon 
nearest  to  that,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
their  New-year’s  Day,  and  that  on  which  the 
ceremony  of  cutting  the  misletoe  was  performed ; 
the  others  were  the  1st  of  May,  Midsummer  Eve, 
and  the  last  day  of  October.  On  all  these  occiv- 
sions  the  chief  celebration  was  by  fire.  On  the 
eve  of  the  festival  of  the  1st  of  May,  the  tradi- 
tion is  that  all  the  domestic  fires  throughout  the 
country  were  extinguished,  and  lighted  again  the 
next  day  from  tlie  sacred  fire  kept  always  burning 
in  the  temples.  “The  Celtic  nations,”  observes 
Toland,  “ kindled  other  fires  on  Midsummer  Eve, 


which  are  still  continued  by  the  Roman  Catliolics 
of  Ireland,  making  them  in  all  their  grounds,  and 


Slont  SUnJmj 
« « r«utK 
fUte  Sint  TtnolT^ 

cltmt  >tn4 


ok  Drcidical  CirXLK  AT  AvtBCEY.* — Front  lloare’s  Ancient  WilUhlro. 

oirrying  flaming  brands  about  their  coni-fields. 
This  they  do  likewise  all  over  France,  and  in  some 
of  the  Scottish  isles.  These  Midsummer  fires  and 
sacrifices  were  to  obtain  a blessing  on  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  now  becoming  ready  for  gathering; 
as  those  of  the  1st  of  May,  that  they  might  pros- 
perously grow;  and  those  of  the  last  of  October 
were  the  thanksgiving  for  finishing  their  harvest.” 
In  Ireland,  and  also  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the 
1st  of  May,  and  in  some  places  the  ^Ist  of  June, 
is  still  called  Beltein  or  Beltane,  that  is,  the  day 
of  Bel  Fire;  and  imitations  of  the  old  superstiti- 


' Tho  author  of  Briiannia  afltr  the  Romani,  howover,  dotiu* 
that  tlio  Celtic  Boli  or  Buliuua  has  ouy  oouuoctlon  with  tliu 
Oriental  Baal  or  Bel. 

* This  pLin  is  taken  from  Stukeley't  surrey  in  the  year  1724. 
8inoo  that  time  this  vast  monument  has  become  nearly  obliter- 
ated, through  the  iiillago  of  tho  stones  for  a variety  of  unwortliy 
purposes.  The  site  of  the  temple  is  a platform,  bounded  on  tho 
east  by  undulating  hills,  and  within  a short  distanoe  of  the  souroe 
of  tliu  Kcunut,  a tributary  to  the  Th.\mua.  ’'This,”  Btukeley  re- 
marks, " might  hare  boon  regarded  os  the  grand  national  cathe- 
dral, while  tho  smaller  circles  in  different  ports  of  the  island 
might  be  compared  to  tho  parish  or  village  ohurohea.”  Numbers 
of  detached  stones,  calJod  grey  weathers,  lie  in  the  uoighbouriiig 
ports,  and  from  this  source  tho  materials  of  Uio  tomide  upi>car 
to  have  beun  soloctod.  Ttie  number  of  these  ninsses  employed 
in  the  construction  of  tho  temple  amounted  to  dSO  s'.onos.  Tho 
dimonsious  of  Ihoso  stonos  vary  from  i<  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  clovation 
above  the  surfsoo  of  the  ground,  and  from  3 ft.  to  12  ft.  in  bulk. 
One  ktmdrod  vortical  stones  surroundod  in  a circle  on  area  of 
about  1400  ft.  in  diameter,  and  bounding  these  stones,  the  work 
was  oompictod  by  a dcop  ditch  and  a high  bank,  having  twoopon- 
brgs  corrcs^iouding  with  the  original  avenues,  although  other  two 


openings  have  subsequently  been  broken  in  the  tuotmd.  Tho 
inner  slope  of  the  mound  measured  80  ft.,  and  its  whole  extent 
and  circuraferonoe  at  tho  top,  according  to  Sir  it.  Colt  Hoore, 
4442  ft.  The  area  w ithin  the  mound  is  upward  of  28  acres.  About 
midway  upon  tho  inner  sloi>e  was  a terrace,  apparently  meant  as 
a stand  for  spectators.  Within  tho  periphery  of  the  groat  olrclo 
wore  two  other  small  oiroles,  one  being  a double  circle  of  up- 
right stones,  with  a single  stone  raised  near  the  centre,  which 
Btukclciy  colls  the  oinbiro  or  obelisk;  this  small  temple  oonsisted 
of  forty-three  stones.  Another  circle  of  forty-five  stones,  some 
of  wliich  ore  still  standing,  and  of  great  sixo,  stood  a little  nortli 
of  the  former,  consisting  also  of  two  oouoeutric  oircldi,  inolosing 
a group  of  three  tall  stones,  called  tho  cove.  These  composed 
tho  triple  circle  or  temple.  This  work  was  distinguished  from 
other  similar  monuments,  by  avenues  of  approach,  consisting 
of  double  rows  of  upriglit  stones,  which  branched  off  from  the 
central  woric,  each  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  a mile.  One  of 
these  branched  southward,  turuing  near  its  extremity  to  tho 
south  oast,  where  it  terminated  in  two  elliptical  ranges  of  up- 
right stones.  This  avenue  was  formed  by  200  upright  stones, 
being  finished  at  its  eastern  extremity  with  fifty-eight  stones. 
Tho  width  of  tlie  avenue  varied  from  50  ft.  to  33  ft.  between  tlu> 
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003  ceremonies  were  not  long  ago  still  generally 
performed.* *  In  Scotland  a sort  of  sacrifice  was 


Okocvo  Puoj  of  Stoxkhenok.*— From  Sir  U.  Colt  Iloaro'it  Ancient 

AViUtiLird. 


offered  np,  and  one  of  the  persons  present,  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell,  leaped  three  times  through  the 
flames  of  the  fire.  In  Ireland  the  cottagers  all 
drore  their  cattle  through  the  fire.  Even  in 


some  parts  of  England  the  practice  still  prevails 
of  lighting  fires  in  parishes  on  IVDdsummer  Eve.* 
Another  of  the  most  remarkable 
principles  of  primitive  Druidism  ap- 
I>ear8  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the 
serpent ; a superstition  so  widely  ex- 
tended, as  to  evince  its  derivation  from 
the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the 
human  race.  Pliny  has  given  us  a curi- 
ous account  of  tlxe  ouguinum,  or  ser- 
pent’s egg,  which  he  tells  us  was  worn 
as  their  distinguishing  badge  by  the 
Druids.  He  had  himself  seen  it,  he 
says,  and  it  was  about  the  bigness  of  an 
apple,  its  shell  being  a cartilaginous  in- 
crustation, full  of  little  cavities,  like 
those  on  the  legs  of  the  polypus.  Mar- 
vels of  all  kinds  were  told  of  this  pro- 
duction. It  was  said  to  be  formed,  at 
first,  by  a great  number  of  serpents 
twined  together,  whose  hissing  at  last 
raised  it  into  the  air,  when  it  was  to  be 
caught,  ere  it  fell  to  the  ground,  in  a 
clean  white  cloth,  by  a person  mounted 
on  a swift  horse,  who  had  immediately 
to  ride  off  at  full  speed,  the  enraged 
serpents  pursuing  him  until  they  were 
stopped  (,as  witches  still  are  supjxosed  to 
be,  in  the  popular  faith)  by  a running 
water.  If  it  were  genuine  it  would^ 
when  enchased  in  gold,  and  thrown  into  a river, 
swim  against  the  stream.  All  the  virtues  also  of 
a chaxm  were  ascribed  to  it.  In  pai'ticular,  the 
person  who  civrried  it  about  with  him  was  insured 


(toDW,  which  were  on  an  average  86  ft.  apart  from  each  other 
in  their  ilaear  direction.  The  outer  oval  of  tho  terminating 
tcmplo  to  tho  sooth-oott,  on  an  eminence  called  Overton  Hill, 
or  the  Hackpen,  measured  about  146  ft.  in  diameter ; the  inner 
oval  was  45  ft.  across.  Tho  western  avenue  extended  about  one 
mile  and  a half,  and  consisted  of  :103  stones;  its  extremity  ended 
in  a point  with  a singlo  stone.  Thoeo  avenues  were  formed  in 
corrsd  lines,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Stnkeloy’s  theory,  were  in- 
tended to  represent  or  typify  tho  figure  of  the  esrpent.  This 
vast  work  is  surrounded  by  nnmoruna  tnmnli,  cromlechs,  and 
ancient  trackways,  over  which  rises  the  lofty  cone  of  Silbury 
nUL  The  greet  earthen  monnd  of  Avebury  now  contains  a 
viilage,  with  its  fields  and  appurtenances,  and  iU  original  figure 
is  nut  to  be  made  out  by  the  proeeut  vestigos.  Aubrey  (a.v. 
1063)  makes  out  sixty-three  stones  as  remaining  within  the  in- 
trenched incloenre  in  his  time ; these  were  reduced  to  twenty- 
nine,  when  Stuketor  made  his  snrvey;  and  in  1812,  when  Sir  B. 
Colt  Hooie  doecribod  it,  only  seventeen  stones  remained.  Two 
upright  stones  of  the  western  avenue  remain,  and  about  six- 
teen of  those  of  the  southern  avenue. 

• “The  needftre,  nydiyr,  Kenr  Oonnan  not^mer,  was  calle,-!, 
from  the  mode  of  its  production,  con/rictione  d<  lii/nU;  and 
though  probably  common  to  the  Kelts  os  well  os  Teutons,  was 
long  and  weU  known  to  all  tho  Germanic  races  at  a certain 
period.  .All  the  fires  In  tho  Tillage  were  to  be  relighted  from 
the  virgin  flame  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  wood ; 
and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  was  usual 
to  drive  the  cattle  through  it,  by  way  of  lustration,  and  as  a 
pressTTstiTe  against  dlscAse.” — Kemble's  Sazon*  in  Eiujlaiid, 
Tol.  U.  p.  360,  where  a curious  illustration  of  the  subject  is 
given,  from  an  ancient  English  MS.  Perthshire  seems  to  have 
rxslned  most  pertinaciously  the  old  raiiciutitions  conueoted 


with  tho  worship  of  fire,  probably  from  Beuledi  having  boon 
specially  consecrated  to  it.  6o  lata  as  in  1820,  on  old  farmer 
in  that  county,  who  hod  lost  sevoml  cattle  by  on  epidemic 
disease,  was  persnadod,  by  a weird  sister  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, to  try  tho  effect  of  a lustration  of  tho  survivors,  by 
making  them  pass  through  the  flame  of  a fire  kindled  in  the 
barnyard  by  friction. — ;.Soe  the  Mirror  for  Juno,  1826,  q,uuted 
by  Kemble.) 

* The  site  of  Stonehenge,  the  plain  of  Sornni,  is  on  a platform 
of  undulating  downs,  about  six  miles  from  Salisbury.  Tho 
structure  consists  of  two  circles  and  two  ovak,  composed  of 
huge  stones,  uprights  and  im]x>sta.  Tho  outer  or  largest  circle  is 
105  ft.  in  diameter,  and  between  that  and  tlie  interior  smaller 
circle  is  a space  of  about  0 ft.  AVithIn  this  smaller  circle, 
which  Is  half  the  height  (8  ft.)  of  the  exterior  one,  was  a por- 
tion of  on  ellipse  formed  by  five  groups  of  stones,  widch  have 
been  called  trilMonr,  because  formed  by  two  vertical  and  one 
burizontal  stone.  WTithin  thiselli]i6o  is  another  of  single  stones, 
half  tho  height  of  the  trilitbons.  The  outer  circle  was  originally 
composed  of  thirty  upright  stones,  at  nearly  equal  distances 
apart,  sustaining  as  many  stones  in  n horizontal  position,  form- 
ing a ountluuons  impost.  The  inner  circle  consisted  of  about 
the  s.amo  number  of  upright  stones  of  smaller  size,  and  without 
imposts.  AVlthiu  the  inner  elliptical  inclosuro  wo.s  a block  of  stone 
16  ft.  long,  4 ft.  broad,  and  20  in.  thick.  This  has  boon  nsnolly 
called  the  altar  stone.  Round  the  larger  circle,  and  at  the 
distance  of  100  ft.,  was  a vallum  52  ft.  in  width,  and  IS  ft.  in 
height. 

* See  Slatittieal  Recount  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  vol.  v. 
p.  84,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  030;  Vallaucey's  Rftay  on  the  J>Uiguity  of 
the  IritJi  Language,  p.  10;  and  Bruudo's  Fopuiar  AniiqtiUiet, 
vol.  L p.  238,  Ac. 
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against  being  orercome  in  any  dispute  in  which 
he  might  engage,  and  might  count  upon  suc- 
cess in  his  attempts  at  obtaining  the  favour  and 


friendship  of  the  great.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
on  highly  probable  grounds,  that  the  massive 
Druidical  temples  of  Avebury,  of  Stonehenge, 
of  Caruac  in  Brittany,  and  most  of  the  others 
that  remain  both  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  united  worship  of  the  sun  and  the 
serpent,  and  that  the  form  of  their  construction  is 
throughout  emblematical  of  this  combination  of 
the  two  religions.  * 

But  however  corapai*atively  simple  and  re- 
stricted may  have  been  the  Druidical  worship  in 
its  earliest  stage,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that, 
at  a later  period,  its  gods  came  to  be  much  more 
numerous.  C«esar,  as  we  have  already  seen,  men- 
tions among  those  adored  by  the  Gauls,  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  historian  did  not  give  us  the 
Celtic  names  of  the  deities  in  question,  rather  than 
the  Roman  names,  which  he  considered,  from  the 
similarity  of  attributes,  to  be  their  representa- 
tives. Livy,  however,  tells  us  that  the  Spanish 
Celts  called  Mercury  Teutates;  the  same  word, 
no  doubt,  with  the  Phcenician  Taaut,  and  the 
Eg}-ptian  Thoth,  which  are  stated  by  various  an- 


Gauuss  Deities,  from  Roman  bos-rolioCi  under  the  oholr  of 
NuUe  l>un<>,  Faria. — From  Mout&ucou. 


dent  writers  to  be  the  same  with  the  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Mercury  of  the  Latins.*  Ju- 
piter is  thought  to  have  been  called  Jow,  which 
means  young,  from  his  being  the  youngest  son  of 
Saturn,  whom  both  Cicero  and  Dionysius  of  Ha- 

I Bee  on  this  subject  a enrious  disserUtton,  by  the  Her.  B. 
Dame.  In  the  A>rMaolo(;ia,  toI  xxt.  (for  18^4)  pp.  lSS-22t>. 
t Phitobiblitts  ex  Sanooniftth.— Ctc.  dt  Jfat.  b.  ill.  22. 


licamassus  affirm  to  have  been  also  adored  by 
the  Celtic  nationa  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Proserpine, 
Diana,  and  other  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  also 
appear  to  have  all  had  their  re- 
presentatives in  the  Druidical 
worship ; if,  indeed,  the  classic 
theology  did  not  borrow  these 
divinities  from  the  Celts.  An- 
other of  the  Celtic  gods  was 
Taranis,  whose  name  signifies 
the  god  of  thunder. 

The  earliest  Druidism  seems, 
like  the  kindred  sujierstition  of 
Germany,  as  described  by  Taci- 
tus, to  have  admitted  neither  of 
covered  temples  nor  of  sculp- 
tured images  of  the  gods.  Jupi- 
ter, indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  represented  by  a 
lofty  oak,  and  Mercury  by  a cube— the  similarity 
of  that  geometrical  figure  on  all  sides  typifying 


OAViisn  DEiTiEa,  from  Rmium  bsukreliefa  ondor  the  choir  of 
Noti«-D«no,  Pari*,— From  Montfauoon. 

that  perfect  truth  and  unchangeableness  which 
were  held  to  belong  to  this  supreme  deity ; but 
these  are  to  be  considered,  not  as  attempts  to 
imitate  the  supposed  bodily  forms  of  the  gods, 
but  only  as  emblematic  illustrations  of  their 
attributes.  At  a later  period,  however,  material 
configurations  of  the  objects  of  worship  seem  to 
have  been  introduced.  Gildas  speaks  of  such 
images  as  still  existing  in  great  numbers  in  his 
time,  among  the  imconverted  Britons.  They 
had  a greater  number  of  gods,  he  says,  than  the 
Egyptians  themselves,  there  being  hmlly  a river, 
lake,  mountain,  or  wood,  which  l»ad  not  its  di- 
vinity. 

As  for  the  human  sacrifices  of  which  Caesar 
speaks,  his  account  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  testi- 
monies of  various  other  ancient  authors.  Strabo 
describes  the  image  of  wicker  or  stravr,  in  which, 
he  says,  men  and  all  descriptions  of  cattle  and 
beasts  were  roasted  together.  Ho  also  relates 


View  or  Stoxeuenoe.— From  Uisgiu*’  CdUc  Druid*. 
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that  sometimes  the  victims  were  cnicified,  some- 
times shot  to  death  with  arrows.  The  statement 
of  Diodorus  Siculus  is,  that  criminals  were  kept 
under  ground  for  five  years,  and  then  offered  up 
as  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  by  being  impaled,  and 
burned  in  great  fires  along  with  quantities  of 
other  offerings.  He  adds,  that  they  also  immo- 
Lated  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in  war,  and 
along  with  them  devoured,  burned,  or  in  some 
other  manner  destroyed,  likewise,  whatever  cattle 
they  had  taken  fi* *om  their  enemies.  Plutarch 
tells  US  that  the  noise  of  songs  and  musical  in- 
struments was  employed  on  these  occasions  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  sufferers.'  Pliny  is  of 
opinion  that  a part  of  every  human  victim  was 
eaten  by  the  Druids ; but  what  reason  he  had  for 
thinking  so  does  not  aj>pear,  nor  does  the  sup- 
position seem  to  be  probable  in  itself.  Upon  the 
subject  of  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  it  has 
been  observed,  that  “ if  we  rightly  consider  this 
point  we  shall  perceive  that,  shocking  as  it  is,  it 
is  yet  a step  towards  the  humanizing  of  savages ; 
for  the  mere  brute  man  listens  only  to  his  fero- 
cious passions  and  horrid  appetites,  and  slays  aud 
devoui-s  all  the  enemies  he  can  conquer;  but  the 
priest,  persxiading  him  to  select  only  the  best  and 
bravest  as  sacrifices  to  his  protecting  deity,  there- 
by, in  fact,  preserves  numberless  lives,  and  puts 
an  end  to  the  cannibalism  which  has  justly  been 
looked  upon  as  the  last  degradation  of  human 
nature.”  * 

The  origin  of  Druidism.and  its  connection  with 
other  ancient  creeds  of  religion  aud  philosophy, 
have  given  occasion  to  much  curious  speculation. 
Diogenes  Laertius  describes  the  Druids  as  hold- 
ing the  same  place  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
with  that  of  tire  Philosophers  among  the  Greeks, 
of  the  Magi  among  the  Persians,  of  the  Gymno- 
sophists  among  the  Indians,  and  of  the  Chaldeans 
among  the  Assyrians.  He  also  refers  to  Aris- 
totle as  afiBrming,  in  one  of  his  lost  works,  that 
philosophy  had  not  been  taught  to  the  Gauls  by 
the  Greeks,  but  had  originated  among  the  former, 
and,  from  them,  had  passed  to  the  latter.  The 
introduction  into  the  Greek  philosophy  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  is  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Pythagoras;  and  there  are  various 
passages  in  ancient  authors  which  make  mention 
of,  or  allude  to  some  connection  between  that 
philosopher  and  the  Druids.  Abaris,  the  Hyper- 
borean, is  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  a Druid; 
and  he.  Iambi  icus  tells  us,  was  taught  by  Pytha- 
goras to  find  out  all  truth  by  the  science  of  num- 
bers.* hlarcellinus,  speaking  of  the  conventual 
associations  of  the  Druids,  expresses  himself  as  if 
he  conceived  that  they  so  lived  in  obedience  to 
the  comnuands  of  Pythagoras;  “as  the  autiiority 


of  Pythagoras  hath  decreed,”  are  his  word.s.* 
Others  affirm  that  the  Grecian  philosopher  deri- 
ved his  philosophy  from  the  Druids.  A report  is 
preserved,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  Pytha- 
goras, in  the  course  of  his  travels,  studied  under 
both  the  Druids  and  the  Brahmins.*  The  proba- 
bility is  that  both  Pythagoras  and  the  Druids 
drew  their  philosoiffiy  from  the  same  fountain. 

Several  of  the  ablest  and  most  laborious  among 
the  modern  investigators  of  the  subject  of  Druid- 
ism  have  foimd  themselves  compelled  to  adopt 
the  theory  of  its  Oriental  origin.  Pelloutier,  from 
the  numerous  aud  strong  resemblances  presented 
by  the  Druidical  and  the  old  Persian  religion, 
concludes  the  Celts  and  Persians,  as  Mr.  O’Brien 
has  lately  done,  to  be  the  same  people,  and  the 
Celtic  tongue  to  be  the  ancient  Persia*  Tlie  late 
Mr.  Reuben  Burrow,  distinguished  for  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Indian  astronomy 
and  mythology,  in  a paper  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, decidedly  pronounces  the  Druids  to  have 
been  a race  of  emigrated  Indian  philosophers, 
and  Stonehenge  to  be  evidently  one  of  the  temples 
of  Buddha.*  Some  of  the  Welsh  antiquaries  have, 


Malabar  Tolmer.* — From  Iliggina'  Celtic  Druids. 


on  other  grounds,  brought  their  assumed  British 
ancestors  from  Ceylon,  the  great  seat  of  Buddhism. 
This  question  has  been  examined  at  great  length, 
in  a Dmeriation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Druids,  by 
Mr.  Maurice,  w’ho,  considering  the  Buddhists  to 

< Ammian.  Marctll.  xv.  9.  * Strom.  1.  83. 

• liittoirt  <U$  C<Ue»,  p.  19.  Sec  aleo  BorU»e’»  AntujuUitM  of 

ComKoU,  ch.  xxii.  : “Of  the  Oreat  ReeemblAUoe  betwixt  the 
Druid  and  Pertian  Superstition,  and  the  Cause  of  it  inquired 
into."  * Ariatie  R(*tartht»,  ii.  4SS. 

* The  limilority  of  reinnins  found  in  parts  of  India,  Petai.a, 
Palestine,  kc.,  to  those  of  Druidical  character  still  existing  in  this 
country,  tends  strongl.T  to  confirm  the  hypothoois  of  the  Eastern 
origin  of  Druidisni.  The  above  ropreeeutation  of  a tolnion  in 
Malaliar  is  taken  by  Higgins  from  Sir  R,  Colt  Hoore,  who  lias 
omitted  to  state  his  authority,  but  Uio  aiitlior  of  the  Cdtic  DruiJt 
quotes  it,  remarking  that  from  Sir  Richard's  care  and  acumen, 
he  is  I'ersu.adixl  that  it  is  given  upon  sufficient  grounds. 


' Ik  SoptrolUiont.  » lutnxl.  to  HUtoiy.  Eitcy.  Mdrop.  p.  03. 
* Vita  Pflhag.  c.  six. 
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have  been  a sect  of  the  Brahmins,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  “the  celebrated  order  of  the 
Druids,  anciently  established  in  this  country, 
wore  the  immediate  descendants  of  a tribe  of 
Brahmins  situated  in  the  high  northern  latitudes 
bordering  on  the  vast  range  of  Caucasus;  that 
these,  during  a period  of  the  Indian  empire,  when 
its  limits  were  most  extended  in  Asia,  mingling 
with  the  Celto-Scythian  tribes  who  tenanted  the 
immense  deserts  of  Grand  Tartary,  became  gradu- 
ally incorporated,  though  not  confounded  with 
that  ancient  nation;  introduced  among  them  the 
rites  of  the  Brahmin  religion,  occasionally  adopt- 
ing those  of  the  Scythians;  and,  together  with 
them,  finally  emigrated  to  the  western  regions  of 
Europe.”  ‘ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Dniidical  system, 
as  established  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  has  altogether 
very  much  the  appearance  of  something  not  the 
growth  of  the  country,  but  superinduced  upon 
the  native  barbarism  by  importation  from  abroad. 
The  knowledge  and  arts  of  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  possessed,  seem  to  point  out  the  Druids 
os  of  foreign  extraction,  and  as  continuing  to  form 
the  depositories  of  a civilization  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  general  community  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  dwelt-  It  was  quite  natural,  how- 
ever, that  Dniidism,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
originally  an  imported  and  foreign  religion,  should 
nevertheless  gradually  adopt  some  things  from 
the  idolatry  of  a different  form  which  may  have 
prevailed  in  Britain  and  Gaul  previous  to  its  in- 
troduction ; just  as  we  find  Christianity  itself  to 
have  become  adulterated  in  some  countries  by  an 
infusion  of  the  heathenism  with  which  it  was 
brought  into  contact 

The  Germans,  Caesar  expressly  tells  us,  had  no 
Druids;  nor  is  there  a vestige  of  such  an  institu- 
tion to  be  discovered  in  the  ancient  history,  tra- 
ditions, customs,  or  monuments  of  any  Gothic 
people.  It  was  probably,  indeed,  confined  to  Ire- 
land, South  Britain,  and  Gaul,  until  the  measures 
taken  to  root  it  out  from  the  Roman  dominions 
compelled  some  of  the  Druids  to  take  refuge  in 
other  countries.  The  Emperor  Tiberius,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  and  Strabo,  and  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, according  to  Suetonius,  issued  decrees  for 
the  total  abolition  of  tlie  Dniidical  religion,  on 
the  pretext  of  an  abhorrence  of  the  atrocity  ol  the 
human  sacrifices  in  which  it  indulged  its  votaries. 
The  true  motive  may  be  suspected  to  have  been 
a jealousy  of  the  influence,  among  the  provincials 
of  Gaul  and  Britain,  of  a native  order  of  priest- 
hood so  powerful  as  that  of  the  Druids.  Sue- 
tonius, indeed,  states  that  the  practice  of  the 
Dniidical  religion  had  been  already  interdicted 
to  Roman  citizens  by  Augustus.  We  have  seen, 


' Indian  /tntijuitia,  vuL  ti.  part  i.  p.  13. 


in  the  course  of  the  preceding  narrative,  how  it 
was  extirpated  iitim  its  chief  seat  in  the  sooth 
of  Britain  by  Suetonius  Paulinos.  Such  of  the 
Druids  as  survived  this  attack  are  supposed  to 
have  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  then  became, 
in  place  of  Anglesey,  the  head-quarters  of  British 
Druidism.  It  was  probably  after  this  that  the 
Dniidical  religion  penetrated  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island.  The  vestiges,  at  all  events, 
of  its  establishment  at  some  period  in  Scotland, 
are  spread  over  many  parts  of  that  country,  and 
it  has  left  its  impression  in  various  still  surviving 
popular  customs  and  superstitions.  The  number 
and  variety  of  the  Druid  remains  in  North  Bri- 
tain, according  to  a late  learned  writer,  are  almost 
endless.  The  principal  seat  of  Scottish  Druidism 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael, 
in  the  recesses  of  Perthshire,  near  the  great  moun- 
tainous range  of  the  Grampians.* 

Druidism  long  survived,  though  in  obscurity 
and  decay,  the  thunder  of  the  imperial  edicts. 
In  Ireland,  indeed,  where  the  Roman  arms  had 
not  penetrated,  it  continued  to  flourish  down 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  it 
fell  before  the  Christian  enthusiasm  and  energy 
of  St  Patrick.  But  even  in  Britain,  the  practice 
of  the  Druidical  worship  appears  to  have  sub- 
sisted among  the  people  long  after  the  Druids, 
as  an  order  of  priesthood,  were  extinct.  The 
annals  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  even  of  the 
eighth  century,  contain  numerous  edicts  of  em- 
perors, and  canons  of  councils,  against  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  the  moon,  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  trees.*  There  is  even  a law  to  the 
same  effect  of  the  English  king  Canute,  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Nor,  as  we  have  already  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  have  some  of 
the  practices  of  the  old  superstition  yet  altogether 
ceased  to  be  rememl)ered  in  our  popular  sports, 
pastimes,  and  anniversjiry  usages.  The  cere- 
monies of  All-Hallowmass,  the  bonfires  of  May 
Day  and  Midsummer  Eve,  the  virtnes  attributed 
to  the  misletoe,  and  various  other  customs  of  the 
villages  and  country  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  still  speak  to  us  of  the  days  of 
Druidism,  and  evince  that  the  impression  of  its 
grim  ritual  has  not  been  wholly  obliterated  from 
the  popular  imagination,  by  the  lapse  of  nearly 
twenty  centuries. 

On  the  settlement  of  the  Eom.ans  in  Britain, 
the  established  religion  of  the  province  of  course 
became  the  same  classic  superstition  which  these 
conquerors  of  the  world  still  maintained  in  all 
its  ancient  honours  and  pre-eminence  in  their 
native  lUily,  which  was  diffused  alike  through 
all  the  customs  of  their  private  life  and  the  whole 
system  of  their  state-economy,  and  which  tliey 


* C/ialmert,  i.  pp.  CO-78.  * Pclloutior,  Hitt,  da  C<lta,  Hi.  4. 
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carried  with  them,  almost  as  a part  of  themselves, 
or  at  least  as  the  very  living  spirit  and  sustaining 
power  of  their  entire  polity  and  civilization,  into 
every  foreign  land  that  they  colonized.  In  this 
far  island,  too,  as  in  the  elder  homes  of  poetry 
and  the  arts. 

An  age  hath  been  when  earth  was  proud 
Of  lustre  too  intense 
To  be  sustained;  and  mortals  bowed 
The  front  in  self-defenoe.’’ 

Beside  the  rude  grandeur  of  Stonehenge,  and  surrounded 
by  the  gloom  of  the  sacred  groves,  glittering  temples, 
displaying  all  the  gitice  and  pomp  of  finished  architecture, 
now  rose  to  J upi- 
ter,and  Apollo, and 
Diana,  and  Venus; 
and  the  air  of  our 
northern  clime  was 
(leopled  with  all 


while  the  sea  assumed  the  colour  of  blood,  and 
the  receding  tide  seemed  to  leave  behind  it  the 
phantoms  of  human  carcasses.  The  picture  is  com- 
pleted by  the  mention  of  the  temple,  in  which 
the  Roman  soldiery  took  refuge  on  the  rushing 
into  the  city  of  their  infuriated  assailants — of  the 
undefended  state  of  the  place,  in  which  the  ele- 
gance of  the  buildings  had  been  more  attended 
to  than  their  strength— of  another  temple  which 
liad  been  raised  in  it  to  Claudius  the  Divine— and, 
finally,  of  its  crew  of  rapa- 
cious priests,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  religion,  wasted 
every  man’s  substance,  and 
excited  a deeper  indignation 
in  the  breasts  of  the  unhappy 
natives  than  all  the  o^er 
cruelties  and  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  subjected. 

One  result  of  the  Roman 
invasion  was  the  inti*oduc- 
tion  into  Britain  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  the  obscurity 
which  pervades  the  ecclesias- 
tical records  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  tlie  unobtrusive  si- 
lence with  whichthe  firststeps 
of  Christianity  were  made,  in- 

Rcfanre  or  T*so>i.*  or  ISmmvx,  dUcoroiwil  at  Bath  In  1755,  and  preaerrod  in  Balli  volve  this  Dart  of  the  reliinons 
Muaeam. — Lvaon’a  RalkmiiB  Bomante.  . . S ^ 
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the  bright  dreams  and  visions  of  the  mythology 
of  Greece.  A temple  of  Minerva,  and  probably 
other  sacred  edifices,  appear  to  have  adorned 
the  city  of  Bath ; London  b supposed  to  have  had 
its  temple  of  Diana,  occupying  the  same  natural 
elevation  which  is  now  crowned  by  the  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  of  St  Paul’s ; and  the  foundations 
and  other  remains  of  similar  monuments  of  the 
Roman  paganism  have  been  discovered  in  many  of 
our  other  ancient  towns.  But  perhaps  no  such 
material  memoriab  are  so  well  fitted  to  strike 
the  imagination,  and  to  convey  a lively  impres- 
sion of  thb  long  past  state  of  things,  os  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  in  which  we  find 
a string  of  prodigies  recounted  to  have  happened 
in  different  parts  of  the  province  of  Britain,  im- 
mediately before  the  insurrection  of  Boadicea, 
jnst  as  the  same  events  might  have  taken  place 
in  Italy,  or  in  Rome  itself.  First,  in  the  town  of 
Camalodunum.  the  image  of  the  goddess  Victory, 
without  any  appai*ent  cause,  suddenly  falls  from 
its  place,  and  turns  its  face  round,  as  if  giving 
way  to  the  enemy.  Then  females,  seized  with  a 
sort  of  prophetic  fury,  would  be  heard  mourn- 
fully calling  out  that  destruction  was  at  hand, 
their  cries  penetrating  from  the  streets  both  into 
the  curia  or  council -chamber,  and  into  the  theatre. 
A representation,  in  the  air,  of  the  colony  laid  in 
ruins,  was  seen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 

• VoL.  I. 


history  of  Britain  in  much  un- 
certainty. Some  investigators  have  attributed  the 
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work  of  founding  Christianity  in  Britain  to  St. 
Peter,  to  James  the  son  of  Zebodee,  to  Simon  Zt- 
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lotes,  and  some  to  St.  Paul  lumaelf.  Others,  again, 
have  attributed  it  to  such  inferior  personages  as 
Aristobulus,  wlio  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  the  disciples  of 
Polycarp.  Some  of  these  accounts  would  imply 
that  Britisli  Christianity  is  as  old  as  the  apostolic 
age ; but  all  tliat  can  be  regarded  as  well  estab- 
lished is,  that  at  a comparatively  early  period 
Cliristiauity  found  its  way  into  the  Bntish  Islands. 
Before  the  close  of  the  first  century  Christian  re- 
fugees may  have  fled  thither  from  the  Continent 
to  escape  persecution,  and  Christian  soldiers  and 
civilians  may  have  accompanied  the  invading 
armies.  The  destruction  which  had  befallen  the 
teachers  of  the  old  or  Druidical  religion,  would 
facilitate  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the 
wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  natives  allow 
it  to  go  on  unchecked.  The  monastic  writers 
decorate  their  history  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
British  church  with  the  legend  of  King  Lucius, 
the  son  of  Coilus,  who,  according  to  their  account, 
was  king  of  the  whole  Island,  was  baptized,  and 
became  so  earnest  for  the  conversion  of  his  people 
that  he  sent  to  Eleutherins,  Bishop  of  Borne,  for 
assistance  in  the  important  work.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  this  monkish  legend,  we  see  dimly  sha- 
dowed forth  some  petty  British  king  or  chieftain, 
in  vassalage  to  Borne,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Boman 
missionaries,  efiectod  the  convei’sion  of  his  tribe. 
In  Tertullian’s  work  against  the  Jews,  written 
A.D.  209,  he  says  that  “even  those  places  in  Britain 
hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  Boman  arms  have 
been  subdued  by  the  gospel  of  CTirist”  This 
expression,  however,  may  very  possibly  refer  to 
Ireland,  which  was  then  accounted  part  of  Britain. 

During  the  Diocletian  persecution,  St  Alban, 
the  firat  martyr  of  our  island,  perished,  with 
many  others  whose  names  have  not  been  recorded. 
Bede  says  tlxis  event  took  place  in  A.D.  286;  but  if 
it  really  happened  in  the  great  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  a date  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  later  must  be  assigned  to  it  In  the  year 
314,  Elwrius,  Bishop  of  York,  Bestitutus,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Adelphius,  Bishop  of  Bichborough, 
attended  the  council  at  Arles ; and  as  three 
bishops  formed  the  full  representation  of  a pro- 
vince, it  apjtears  that  Britain  was  thus  placed  on 


[Bmoiosr. 

an  equality  with  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gaul. 
In  the  fourth  century,  according  to  Gildas,  Arian- 
ism  was  very  prevalent  in  our  island;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  St  Jerome  and  St.  Chrysostom  fre- 
quently allude,  in  their  writings,  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  British  Church.  In  the  fifth  century  the 
opinions  of  Polagius  were  zealously  disseminated 
by  his  countrymen.  Agricola  and  Celestius;  and, 
says  Bede,  the  British  ecclesiastics,  in  great  alarm, 
and  imable  to  refute  them,  implored  assistance 
from  the  bishops  of  GauL  The  latter  sent  two 
of  their  number,  who  arrived  in  Britain  about 
the  year  429,  and  completely  silenced  the  Pela- 
gians by  their  arguments.  But  the  bafiled  Pela- 
gians again  raised  their  heads,  and  again,  in  446, 
German  us,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  accompanied  by 
Severus,  Bishop  of  Treves,  came  to  Britain,  and 
this  time  not  only  silenced  the  Pelagians,  but 
procured  the  banishment  of  their  leaders  from 
the  island. 

After  the  Christian  church  had  been  estab- 
lished, the  same  results  were  exhibited  in  Bri- 
tain ns  in  other  countries ; and  while  the  Italian 
or  Greek  infused  into  the  Christian  faith  the 
classical  paganism  of  his  fathers,  the  Briton 
leavened  it  with  his  ancestral  Druidical  super- 
stitions.' 

It  should  appear  that  the  order  of  monks  soon 
became  numerous,  though  they  were  obliged  for 
a long  time  to  procure  their  subsistence  by  manual 
labour.  Even  the  British  bishops,  partly  through 
the  poverty  of  the  country,  and,  perhaps,  still 
more  through  the  partial  conversion  of  the  people 
— many  of  whom  still  rem.ained  attached  either 
to  the  Boman  paganism  or  to  the  Dmidical  wor- 
ship— were,  and  long  continued  to  l>e,  very  poor. 
When  the  successor  of  Constantine  offered  to 
maintain  the  bishops  of  the  West  from  the  im- 
perial revenues,  only  those  of  Britain  acceded  to 
the  proj)oaal,  while  the  rest  rejected  it.  The 
niuuber  of  churches  and  houses  of  religion  seems 
to  be  only  matter  of  conjecture ; but  it  is  pretty 
certain  that,  even  at  the  time  when  the  Bomans 
abandoned  the  island,  many  parts  of  it  had  never 
heard  of  the  Christian  gospel. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY. 


C.ESAR’s  invasion  to  the  arrival  of  the  SAXONS. — B.C.  55— A.D.  449. 


Derivation  of  the  names  Albion  and  Britain— Cicsar’s  ocoonnt  of  the  island- Britain  peopled  by  two  distinct  races 
— Csesar’s  account  of  the  inhabitants- Personal  appearance  of  the  Britons — Their  painted  skins — Strange  mar- 
riage institutions  of  the  Britons — Their  habitations — ITieir  handicraft  ingenuity — Their  war-chariots,  baskets, 
furniture,  dress,  ornaments — ^Their  means  and  modes  of  subsistence — Tlieir  form  of  government — Disunion  of 
the  tribes,  and  their  mutual  wars— Their  towns  and  fortifications— Roman  civilisation,  and  its  effect  on  the 
Britons. 


^/ESAR’S  own  account  of  the  isi.and 
and  its  inhabitants,  as  given  in  his 
Commentaries^  shows  that  he  spent 
but  a brief  period  in  his  British 
invasion,  and  thus  its  results  were 
indecisive.  It  was  not  a conquest, 
but  a were  hostile  landing;  and  the  account 
which  he  has  given  us  of  the  ancient  Britons  was 
perhaps  little  more  than  he  might  easily  have 
learned  from  the  Gaulish  traders,  whom  he  con- 
sulted before  he  commenced  the  expedition.  Still, 
his  brief  notices  are  valuable,  characterized  as 
they  are  by  his  wonted  sagacity  and  power  of 
observation,  and  also  by  their  forming  the  first 
introduction  of  the  British  people  into  the  records 
of  accredited  history. 

In  a former  chapter  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  names,  first,  of  Samothea,  and  afterwards  of 
Albion,  by  which  the  island  was  distinguished. 
We  also  adverted  to  the  historical  legends  in 
which  they  are  said  to  have  originated.  These 
sources,  however,  were  unsatisfactory  to  our  ear- 
liest antiquaries,  who  turned  their  inquiries  to 
another  source,  and  they  have  derived  the  name 
of  Albion  from  alb  or  dthutf  signifying  white, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  is- 
land fix)m  the  whiteness  of  its  cliffs,  as  seen  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul.  That  of  Britain, 
by  which  mime  the  island  was  first  known  to 
the  Romans,  is  still  more  doubtful  in  its  origin ; 
so  that,  while  some  of  our  antiquaries,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  Camden,  have  derived  it  from 
brit  or  brith  ("painted”)*  in  allusion  to  the  blue 
painted  skins  of  the  natives,  others,  with  Carte, 
suppose  it  a corruption  of  a British  word,  pryd- 
hain,  but  of  the  true  meaning  of  which  they  are 
uncertain. 

From  this  unprofitable  investigation  about 
names,  wo  gladly  turn  to  the  account  of  the  is- 
land itselfi  as  given  by  Julius  Ctesar.  “The 
inland  part  of  Britain,”  he  says  in  his  Commen- 
taries, " is  inhabited  by  those  who,  according  to 
the  exbting  tradition,  were  the  aborigines  of  the 
island ; the  sea-coast,  by  those  who,  for  the  soke 


of  plunder,  or  to  make  war,  had  crossed  over 
from  among  the  Belgss,  and  who,  in  nearly  every 
case,  retain  the  names  of  their  native  states,  from 
which  they  emigrated  to  this  island,  wherein  they 
made  war,  and  settled,  and  began  to  cultivate  the 
ground.”  Taking  this  statement  in  connection 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  antiquarian  discovery 
among  the  earliest  ages  of  Britain,  we  find  that 
its  first  inhabitants  were  Celts,  children  of  that 
large  Asiatic  family  who  emigrated  during  the 
primitive  ages  into  Europe,  and  afterwards,  under 
the  names  of  Gauls  and  Cimbri,  carried  such  ter- 
ror into  Italy  and  Greece,  and  secured  so  many 
fair  European  settlements,  among  which  Britain 
WAS  not  the  least  important.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  according  to  Caesar’s  intimation,  they 
had  formidable  rivals  in  the  Belgse,  a Gothic  race, 
located  in  Gaul,  and  renowned  for  their  supe- 
rior valour  and  activity,  who,  crossing  the  nar- 
row sea,  obtained  possession  of  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Britain,  and  drove  its  Celtic  population 
into  the  interior.  In  this  way  two  distinct  races, 
and  one  considerably  superior  to  the  other,  as 
well  as  later  in  its  arrival,  are  recognized  as  oc- 
cupying the  island  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  invasion.  Some  additional  information 
upon  this  important  head  might  have  throw#., 
much  light  upon  our  primitive  history,  and  ex- 
plained  those  perplexing  anomalies  of  civiliza- 
tion, combined  with  barbarism,  which  the  ancient 
relics  of  our  island  present  to  the  study  of  the 
antiquary.  But  Cee^,  although  the  most  ob- 
servant and  intellectual  of  conquerors,  was  not 
the  conqueror  of  Britain,  and  his  hostile  advance 
into  it  never  appears  to  have  exceeded  eighty 
miles,  commencing  at  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  and 
terminating  at  the  capital  of  Cassivellaunus,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  afterwards  the  ancient  town 
of  Verulam,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  tribes  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  nations,  with  whom  he 
successively  came  in  contact  in  his  hasty  inroad, 
were  the  people  of  Cantium,  the  Trinobantes,  the 
Cenimagni,  the  Segontiaci,  the  Ancalites,  the  Bi- 
broci,  and  the  Cassi — clans  sufficiently  numerous 
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within  BO  short  a compass,  and  probably  li\’ing  in 
the  old  Celtic  fashion,  either  of  isolation  or  down- 
right hostility;  but  the  different  localities  they 
occupied  is  now  a matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  he  has  not  men- 
tioned the  name  of  a single  British  town  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  expedition. 

From  this  very  limited  account  of  the  island, 
we  pass  to  that  which  he  has  given  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ; and  here  his  brevity  is  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic of  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
“The  population,”  he  says,  “is  very  great,  and 
the  buildings  very  numerous,  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  Gauls : the  quantity  of  cattle  is  con- 
siderable. For  money  they  use  copper,  or  rings 
of  iron  of  a certain  weight.  Tin  is  produced  there 
in  the  midland  districts,  and  iron  near  the  se.v 
coast;  but  the  quantity  of  this  is  small.  The 
copper  which  they  use  is  imported.  There  is 
timber  of  every  kind  that  is  found  in  Gaul,  ex- 
cept beech  and  fir.  They  reckon  it  unlawful  to 
eat  the  hare,  the  hen,  and  the  goose.  These  ani- 
mals, however,  they  breed  for  amusement.  The 
country  has  a more  temperate  climate  than  Gaol, 
the  cold  being  less  intense.”  After  several  geo- 
graphical statements,  which  are  irrelevant  to  our 
purpose,  Csesar  thus  continues  his  account  of  the 
Britons : — “ Of  all  the  natives,  those  who  inhabit 
Kent  {CantiunC)—»,  district  the  whole  of  which  is 
near  the  coast — are  by  far  the  most  civilized,  and 
do  not  differ  greatly  in  their  customs  from  the 
Gauls.  The  inland  people  for  the  most  part  do 
not  sow  corn,  but  subsist  on  milk  and  flesh,  and 
have  clothing  of  skins.  All  the  Britons,  however, 
stain  themselves  with  woad,  which  makes  them 
of  a blue  tinge,  and  gives  them  a more  formidable 
appearance  in  battle.  They  also  wear  their  hair 
long,  and  shave  every  part  of  the  body  except 
the  head  and  the  upper  lip.  Every  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  have  their  wives  in  common,  especially 
brothers  with  brothers,  and  parents  with  chil- 
dren ; but  if  any  children  are  bom,  they  are  ac- 
counted the  children  of  those  by  whom  each 
virgin  was  first  espoused.” 

Such  is  the  brief  account  of  J ulius  Coesar  con- 
cerning that  strange  people,  of  whom  his  own 
countrymen  appear  to  have  but  vaguely  heard, 
until  he  landed  an  army  in  the  island,  and  over- 
ran part  of  it  in  two  campaigns.  So  little  inte- 
rest, however,  did  the  Romans  feel  about  Britain, 
or  so  difficult  had  a conquest  of  it  been  reckoned, 
that  an  interval  of  nearly  a century  followed  be- 
fore another  invasion  was  attempted.  The  supe- 
rior opportunities  for  information  which  were  then 
acquired  by  bis  successors,  not  only  sufficed  to  give 
a general  confirmation  of  his  statements,  but  also 
materially  to  enlarge  their  amount. 

The  first  circumstance  that  arrests  our  atten- 
tion in  these  notices  of  the  ancient  Britons,  is 


their  personal  appearance.  The  physical  qualifi- 
cations of  those  rude  warriors,  who  fought  with 
the  greatest  of  Roman  conquerors,  and  who,  of 
all  his  enemies,  reduced  him  to  the  honours  of  a 
doubtftil  victory,  could  have  been  of  no  ordinary 
character.  The  strength  and  courage  of  these 
half-naked,  scantily  anned,  mustachioed  warriors, 
were  well  attested  by  the  stout  resistance  they 
offered  to  the  Roman  l^ons.  Their  large  cor- 
respondent stature  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who 
tells  us  he  had  seen  some  British  youths  at  Rome 
lialf  a foot  taller  than  the  Gauls,  who  in  turn 
were  superior  in  height  to  the  Romans.  This 
writer  adds,  that  they  were  not  gracefully  and 
strongly  formed  in  proportion  to  their  great  sta- 
ture, and  that  they  did  not  stand  very  firmly 
upon  their  legs;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  juvenile  specimens  were  perhaps  longer 
in  attaining  to  full  maturity  than  persons  of  a 
smaller  size  and  warmer  climate.  As  for  their 
painted  skins,  with  which  the  Britons  endea- 
voured to  dismay  their  enemies,  the  idea  pre- 
vailed among  the  Romans  of  Ciesar’s  day,  that 
this  was  nothing  more  than  a mere  painting  or 
sUuning  with  the  juice  of  woad — something,  in- 
deed, like  the  war- 
painting of  the  Red 
Indians  when  they 
prepare  for  fight  or 
festival  But  instead 
of  this  mere  surface- 
colouring,  which  may 
be  washed  off  at  plea- 
sure, w’e  learn  from 
several  ancient  Roman 
writers  that  it  was  a 
permanent  tattooing, 
like  that  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  which, 
once  impressed,  could 
never  be  eradicated. 
The  process,  they  in- 
form us,  was  effected 
in  early  youth,  by 
puncturing  the  skin 
with  a sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  squeezing 
out  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  upon  the  punc- 
tures, which  were  made  to  represent  the  forms 
of  animals,  and  that  these  pictures,  which  as- 
sumed a blue  colour,  grew  with  the  growth  of 
the  body,  and  descended  with  it  to  the  grave. 
When  the  first  steps  of  Roman  civilization  in- 
troduced a more  abundant  clothing,  this  rude 
fashion  soon  disappeared  in  South  Britain,  and 
was  retained  only  in  the  still  unconquered  north, 
where  it  continued  to  form  almost  the  only  kind 
of  dress  and  ornament,  and  whose  inhabitants 
were  therefore  called  Picti  (or  painted  men)  by 
their  Romanized  brethren  of  South  Britain.  In 
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this  simple  way  we  can  easily  acconnt  for  the 
sndden  disappearance  of  the  Caledonians  in  his- 
tory, which  has  so  sorely  pnzzled  our  antiquaries: 
instead  of  being  ntterly  exterminated,  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed,  they  only  reappear 
under  the  nickname  of  Piets.  It  is  worth  no- 
ticing, by  the  way,  that  in  their  practice  of  tat- 
tooing, and  their  adherence  to  the  pastoral  life, 
the  ancient  Britons  closely  resembled  two  classes 
of  the  most  hopeful  and  energetic  of  our  modem 
savages.  These,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the 
Caffres  of  South  Africa. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  strange  form 
of  the  marriage  institution  which  Caesar  declares 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  Britons  ? It  appears 
so  gross  and  revolting,  and  so  opposed  to  that  ex- 
clusive possession  which  forms  the  great  principle 
of  marriaige,  that  modem  writers  have  discarded 
the  fact,  hy  declaring  such  a state  of  society  im- 
possible. Polygamy,  indeed,  has  prevailed  almost 
since  the  world  commenced,  but  in  every  case  it 
has  consisted  of  a plurality  of  wives,  and  not  of 
husbands.  Man,  and  not  woman  has  always  been 
the  legislator,  and  he  took  care  to  frame  the  in- 
dulgence for  his  own  especial  benefit.  Besides, 
could  such  a strong,  healthy,  and  numerous  race 
as  the  ancient  Britons  have  been  the  produce  of 
such  promiscuous  intercourse  ? It  is  also  alleged 
that  Ceesar,  whose  testimony  is  quoted  as  the  au- 
thority for  such  a revolting  fact,  was  but  a short 
time  in  the  island,  and  saw  little  of  the  natives, 
except  in  actual  conflict.  He  may  have  seen 
them,  indeed,  dwelling  by  whole  families  under 
one  roof,  from  the  want  of  more  abundant  ac- 
commodation, and  thus  have  hastily  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  also  lived  in  common 
sexual  intercourse.  But  to  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, on  the  other  hand,  that  no  such  mis- 
take was  mode  about  the  ancient  Germans,  who 
also  lived  hy  whole  families  in  a single  habi- 
tation. Caesar,  too,  is  not  the  only  authority  for 
the  statement,  for  it  was  repeated  by  Dio  Cassius 
and  St.  Jerome,  when  Britain  was  fully  known 
to  the  world  at  large.  Unpalatable,  therefore, 
though  it  be,  it  descends  to  us  with  all  the  stub- 
bornness of  an  historical  fact.  And  that  the  ideas 
of  the  Britons  upon  the  subject  of  marriage  in 
general  diflered  from  those  of  other  nations,  is 
attested  by  the  old  Ronmn  writer,  Soliuus,  when 
he  descri^  the  government  of  the  western  is- 
l.'inds  of  Caledonia,  afterwards  called  the  He- 
brides. Speaking  of  the  sovereign,  he  states, 
"This  prince  is  not  even  allowed  to  have  a wife 
of  his  own ; but  he  has  free  access  to  the  wives 
of  all  his  subjects,  that,  having  no  children  which 
he  knows  to  be  his  own,  he  may  not  be  prompted 
to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  his  subjects,  in 
order  to  aggrandize  his  family.”  Strange,  also,  | 


though  these  British  marriages  were,  they  scarcely 
exceeded  in  guilt  or  extravagance  the  marriage 
institutions  which  prevail  among  the  Naira  of 
India.  Perhaps  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Celtic 
race  who  finally  settled  in  Britain,  and  the 
strange  expedients  of  the  earliest  Eastern  nations 
to  make  marital  jealousy  a feeling  not  worth  en- 
tertaining, might  account  in  some  measure  for 
these  matrimonial  usages  of  the  Britons,  and  show 
that  they  were  not  wholly  improbable.  At  all 
events,  we  may  hope  that,  like  the  permission 
pven  to  polygamy,  they  were  only  confined  to 
the  higher  classes,  and  not  pairicipated  by  the 
people  at  large;  and  this,  too,  long  before  the  en- 
trance of  Christianity  into  the  island,  when  they 
utterly  disappeared. 

We  have  seen,  in  a former  chapter,  what  kind 
of  houses  the  Britons  occupied  on  the  arrival  of 
J ulius  Ceesar.  On  that  part  of  the  sea-coast  oppo- 
site Gaul,  where  intercourse  with  strangers  had 
eflected  a higher  civilization,  the  houses  were  like 
those  of  the  Gauls,  being  poles  set  up  in  a drcle, 
forming  a sharp  point  at  the  top,  with  the  inter- 
stices filled  up  with  wattled  work,  and  having 
neither  window  nor  chimney;  but  far  inferior  -to 
these  were  the  common  dwellings  of  the  interior, 
which  were  little  better  than  the  holes  of  foxes. 
As  for  the  ancient  British  towns,  according  to 
Caesar  they  were  nothing  else  than  a cluster  of 
these  huts  planted  in  the  heart  of  a forest,  guarded 
by  a rampart  of  felle<l  trees,  and  sometimes  also 
by  a dun,  or  fortress,  composed  of  loose  blocks  of 
granite.  As  safety  and  the  means  of  absolute 
subsistence  were  of  more  account  at  such  a period 
than  even  domestic  comfort,  the  principal  British 
constructions  of  those  days  were  the  strongholds 
of  princes,  while  those  of  the  common  people 
might  be  worn  out  in  a year.  Little  better  than 
this  were  the  Border  houses  in  Scotland,  even  so 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  their  handicraft  operations  these  islanders 
showed  considerable  ingenuity.  This  was  espe- 
cially manifested  in  the  construction  of  ihexx  emdcB 
or  war-chariots,  which  must  not  only  have  been 
strong  and  well-poised,  to  encounter  the  rough 
fields  over  which  they  were  driven  at  full  speed, 
hut  also  to  have  tasked  much  skill  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  scythes  with  which  they  were  armed, 
and  the  harness  with  which  the  horses  were  yoked. 
These  chariots,  indeed,  the  Britons  appear  to  have 
derived  from  their  remote  Eastern  ancestry,  and 
such  vehicles  for  the  purposes  of  warfare  occur  in 
the  earliest  records  of  Sacred  History,  as  well  as 
in  the  poems  of  Homer.  Even  at  a late  period 
they  were  also  occasionally  used  by  the  nations 
of  Asia  against  the  armies  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, and  were  continued  by  the  Britons  the  last 
of  all,  until  they  learned  to  imitate  the  military 
arts  of  their  conquerors.  The  same  ingenuity 
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indeed,  might  have  constrncted  war-canoes  equal 
to  those  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  made  the 
Britons  an  adventurous  maritime  people;  but,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  they  had  that  aversion 
for  the  sea  which  has  characterized  the  whole 
Celtic  race.  Next  to  their  war-chariots,  the  skill 
of  the  Britons  was  exerted  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  basket-work,  from  the  walls  of  a house 
and  the  sides  of  a coracle,  down  to  the  lightest 
utensil  for  household  purposes.  It  was  the  same 
kind  of  ingenuity  as  that  of  the  Caffres  of  South 
Africa,  who  form  elegant  vessels  of  grass,  so  closely 
plaited  together  as  to  hold  milk  and  other  liquida 
The  baskets  of  the  Britons  were  so  highly  admired 
at  Rome,  that  the  Latin  word  batcauda  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  British  origin.  From  the  earliest 
coins  we  also  find  that  tlie  houses  of  the  Bri- 
tons were  furnished  with  stools,  like  the  modem 
crickets;  while  the  contents  of  the  barrows  attest 
that,  even  before  the  entrance  of  the  Romans,  they 
made  various  kinds  of  ]X)ttery,  such  as  drinking 
cups,  jars,  and  cinerary  ums.  In  the  article  of 
clothing,  although  the  Britons  of  the  interior  wore 
nothing  but  the  skins  of  animals  at  the  arrival  of 
Julius  CiEsar,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast  opposite  Gaul,  in  consequence 
of  their  higher  civilization,  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  traders,  were  better  provided.  Even  be- 
fore this  period,  it  is  evident  that  the  check- 
ered cloth  and  braccce  of  the  Gauls  had  found 
tlieir  way  into  the  island,  and  been  adopted  by  the 
wealthier  inhabitants.  With  regard  to  personal 


TosQVtt,  with  m.inner  of  wearing  it,  from  tlio  8cnl]>tiirn  on 
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ornaments,  the  principal  one  worn  by  the  Britons 
was  the  torques,  a chain  composed  of  flexible 
bars  twisted  into  the  form  of  a rope,  and  clasped 
behind  by  a hook.  In  its  highest  state  of  im- 
provement, it  was  composed  of  links  elaborately 
carved  and  ornamented.  These  were  badges  of 
distinction  for  kings  and  chieftains,  and,  as  such, 
were  made  of  silver,  and  sometimes  even  of  gold; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  tliese  metals,  they  were 
usually  of  bronze  or  iron.  The  Britons,  also,  as 
well  os  the  Gauls,  wore  a ring  on  the  middle  linger. 
The  ornaments  of  the  females  were  still  more  nu- 
merous, as  is  attested  by  the  remains  found  in  bell- 
shaped bai'i*ow8,  which  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 


the  burial-places  of  women.  These  ornaments  con- 
sist of  beads  of  granite,  flint,  and  pebble;  amber 
and  bead  necklaces;  bronze  pins,  some  of  them 
with  bone  and  ivory  handles;  and  bracelets  of 
ivory.*  All  this,  however,  was  poor  and  rude 
enough,  even  at  the  best,  and  its  nakedness  must 
have  been  keenly  felt  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  wealth,  grandeur,  and  taste  of  the  Ro- 
man conquerors.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
Caractacus  should  have  burst  intotheexclamation, 
while  he  was  led  a prisoner  through  the  stately 
streets  of  Rome : **  Alas  1 that  those  who  inhabit 
such  palaces  should  envy  me  a hut  in  Britain ! ” 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  being  so  depen- 
dent upon  their  own  native  produce,  subsisted 
upon  the  resources  of  agriculture,  rearing  of  tame 
animals,  and  the  chase,  each  pursuit  being  prose- 
cuted according  to  the  facilities  of  the  particular 
district,  or  the  advanced  condition  of  the  tribe 
that  occupied  it.  In  this  way  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  coast,  and  especially  those  of  Can- 
tium  or  Kent,  were,  like  their  brethren  the  Belgoe, 
addicted  to  agriculture;  while  the  more  inland 
tribes  were  chiefly  shepherds,  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  tillage,  and  lived  upon  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds — or  hunters,  with  whom 
the  pursuit  of  game  and  wild  beasts  was  more 
a necessity  than  an  amusement.  It  is  strange 
that  to  these  three  occupations  fishing  cannot  be 
added,  considering  the  plentiful  supplies  of  food 
with  which  the  rivers  and  coasts  abounded ; but 
Xiphilinus  informs  us  that  none  of  the  Britons 
ever  tasted  fish.  Whether  this  abstinence  arose 
from  a religious  prejudice,  or  from  the  general 
Celtic  aversion  to  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  in  agricul- 
tura  the  people  of  tlie  south  coast  manured  the 
soil,  not  only  with  the  usual  appliances,  but  with 
marl,  a practice  confined  to  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  the  Gauls  alone.  He  informs  us,  also, 
that  of  this  marl,  one  kind,  which  was  white  and 
chalky,  was  so  eflfectual  for  the  purfK)se,  that 
ground  once  manured  with  it  would  retain  its 
productive  qualities  for  eighty  years,  so  that  no 
man  using  this  to  a field  needed  to  aj)ply  it  twice 
during  his  lifetime.  In  the  pastoral  life  each 
proprietor  ha<l  the  boundary  of  his  land  marked 
by  a large  upright  stone,  within  wluch  he  con- 
fined his  range;  but  the  knowletlge  of  his  occupa- 
tion was  so  limited,  that  the  milk  of  his  cattle 
was  only  useful  for  daily  subsistence;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  the  Britons  were  unacquainted 
with  the  making  of  cheese.  In  the  hunter’s  life 
the  sacrilege  of  eating  hares  must  have  often  been 
felt  ns  a severe  game-law,  even  though  religion 
had  enforced  the  prohibition.  Such, also,  may  have 
been  the  case  with  the  shepherd  or  the  husband- 
man in  his  abstinence  from  tlie  hen  and  the  goose. 
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WLile  such  were  the  limited  means  of  subsist- 
ence possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  it  was  still  worse  with  those 
of  the  northern  division.  The  tribes  of  the  north, 
whom  the  earliest  Roman  historians  comprised 
under  the  two  classes  of  Idasatas,  or  inhabitants 
of  the  lowlands,  and  Caledonians,  or  those  of  the 
great  forest  and  highlands,  because  they  resisted 
to  the  last  the  degradation  of  Roman  conquest, 
were  longest  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  Ro- 
man civilization.  We  find  them,  therefore,  so  late 
as  the  invasion  of  Severus,  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  southern  Britons  had  been  at  the  time  of 
Coesat^s  arrival — or  even  lower  in  the  scale — in 
cousequence  of  the  greater  sterility  of  the  soil, 
that  offered  fewer  temptations  to  the  civilizing 
exertions  of  husbandry.  We  aro  informed  that 
they  had  neither  walls  nor  towns,  but  were  a 
pastoral  people,  living  in  tents;  and  that  they 
subsisted  on  milk  and  wild  fhiits,  and  such  ani- 
mals as  they  caught  in  hunting.  But  to  a people 
so  imperfectly  armed,  their  chief  articles  of  game, 
which  must  have  been  the  deer,  the  wild  bull, 
and  tlie  boar,  were  not  always  attainable ; and 
Xiphilinus,  as  we  have  already  stated,  informs  us 
that  the  chief  resource  of  these  northern  hunters 
in  such  a strait,  was  to  swallow  a certain  drug, 
about  the  size  of  a bean,  by  which  their  spirits 
were  exhilarated,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger 
deadened.  When  milk  and  wild  fruits  failed,  we 
are  also  told  by  the  same  writer,  that  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  woods  liad  recourse  to  roots  and 
leaves.  Even  worse  modes  of  subsistence  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  in  cases  of  desperate  fa- 
mine; for,  on  the  testimony  of  St  Jerome,  they  are 
charged  with  actual  cannibalism.  He  declares 
that  in  his  youth,  when  he  was  id  Oaul,  he  saw 
people  of  the  Attacotti,  one  of  the  northern  tribes, 
devouring  human  flesh;  and  he  even  specifles 
those  particular  parts  of  the  body  which  these 
man-devourers  held  in  highest  account  All  this 
would  be  incredible,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
same  practice  even  yet  prevails  among  the  islands 
of  the  Sooth  Seas,  and  in  a part  of  Sumatra, 
where  the  people  ore  at  least  as  civilized  as  the 
rudest  tribes  of  the  Britons  of  the  north,  while 
they  had  not  their  plea  of  urgent  necessity. 

Although  little  has  been  told  us  by  the  Roman 
writers  of  the  form  of  government  which  was 
established  in  Britain,  yet,  from  the  fact  of  the 
people  belonging  to  the  Celtic  race,  we  can  easily 
oonclnde  that  it  was  the  same  patriarclial  insti- 
tution to  which  the  Celts  Imve  invariably  adhered, 
whatever  might  be  the  country  in  which  they 
obtained  a settlement  Politically,  the  Britons 
dill  not  constitute  a collective  nation,  but  a con- 
geries of  tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  own  indepen- 
dent head.  On  this  account,  if  the  Belgse  of  the 
sonthcm  coast  had  been  a united  people,  they 


might  have  anticipated  the  Saxon  conquest,  and 
obtained  a complete  predominance  over  the  whole 
island.  But,  from  Csesaris  account,  it  appears  that 
these  colonists  still  retained  the  names  of  the 
different  peoples  from  whom  they  had  sprang; 
and  in  all  likelihood,  therefore,  were  as  much 
divided  among  themselves  as  were  the  rude  tribes 
whom  they  dispossessed.  Ptolemy,  in  his  classifi- 
cation of  the  Britons,  gives  us  not  less  than  seven- 
teen tribes  for  the  south,  and  eighteen  for  the 
north  part  of  the  island,  making  thirty-five  in 
all ! — a comparatively  easy  conquest  for  Agricola, 
and  afterwards  for  the  succe-ssors  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa.  One  wonders,  indeed,  that,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  so  many  independent  and  rival 
sovereigns  together,  they  could  in  any  case  be 
united  for  a common  resistance;  but  a common 
danger,  which  brings  animals  the  most  hostile  to 
each  other  within  a (peaceful  ring,  until  the  (Linger 
is  over-past,  could  combine  several,  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  tribes  against  a dangerous  foreign 
invasion,  as  was  evinced  in  the  one  case  by  the 
army  of  Caractacus,  and  in  the  other  by  that  of 
Cassivellaunns.  But  these  unions  were  of  such 
uncertain  continuity  that,  when  the  tide  of  fortune 
turned,  the  one  leader  was  betrayed  and  the  other 
deserted.  Of  the  ataount  of  regal  authority  which 
these  kings  possessed  over  their  subjects,  and  tho 
specific  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised,  tho 
Roman  historians  have  not  informed  us ; all  we 
can  learn  of  this  subject  is,  that  the  nobles  or 
inferior  chiefs  had  a controlling  voice  in  every 
public  movement;  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
Dmids,  when  they  were  pleased  to  interpose  it, 
was  superior  even  to  that  of  the  sovereigns.  They 
were  the  sacred  Brahmins  of  Britain — the  race 
who  were  sprung  from  the  highest  and  holiest  por- 
tion of  that  divine  body,  out  of  which  all  the  other 
classes  of  society  pr(x^eded — and  who,  therefore, 
by  virtue  of  their  superior  descent,  could  claim  a 
paramount  authority  over  both  king  and  soldier. 
Here  was  a check  upon  the  otherwise  unlimited 
and  irresponsible  power  of  a Celtic  chief,  which 
was  common  to  Britain  alone — making  the  con- 
clusion obvious,  that  the  Druids  hod  not  origi- 
nally been  Celts,  but  strangers,  of  a higher  and 
more  civilized  race,  who  had  assumed  the  pre- 
eminence which  knowledge  unscrupulously  ex- 
ercised will  always  obtain  over  barbarism  and 
ignorance.  Of  this  Druidical  supremacy,  even  in 
political  matters,  we  are  assured  by  Dio  Chrysos- 
tom, who  infonns  us  that  even  a royal  edict  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Druids;  and  that  the  kings  were  nothing 
more  than  the  servants  and  instruments  of  the 
priesthood. 

Such  a divided  state  of  society  as  thus  existed 
in  Britain,  at  once  suggests  the  idea  of  incessant 
strife  and  contention.  Each  tribe  was  a nation 
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in  itself ; every  king  had  a rival  in  his  neighbour; 
and  where  none  of  those  obstacles  interposed 
which  keep  hostile  kingdoms  apart,  the  wars  of 
the  Britons  among  each  other  must  have  been 
both  rancorous  and  incessant.  A boundary  line, 
a pasture  field,  even  a personal  or  family  pique, 
would  be  enough,  in  the  first  instance,  to  set  two 
tribes  at  variance,  and  afterwards  to  involve  others 
in  the  contest.  That  such  a state  of  internal  war- 
fare was  common  among  the  Britons,  we  may 
learn  from  the  immense  earthen  ramparts  that 
can  still  be  traced  in  the  island,  of  which  that  of 
Wansdyke  U a specimen.  As  they  seem  to  have 
extended  for  several  miles,  they  were  probably 
thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  a whole  tribe  against 
their  neighbours  — a sort  of  Chinese  wall  on  a 
limited  s^e.  The  same  state  of  insecurity  is  in- 
dicated by  the  remains  of  broad  and  deep  covered 
ways,  strongly  embanked  on  either  side,  which 
served  as  lines  of  communication  from  one  forest- 
town  to  another.  Of  these,  the  specimens  that 
exist  in  Wiltshire  attest  not  only  the  vast  labour 
with  which  they  were  constructed,  but  the  mili- 
tary skill  and  experience  that  had  planned  them. 
In  warfare,  iude^,  the  Britons  showed  that  they 
were  no  tyros,  by  their  resistance  to  Caesar  and 
his  legions.  Tliis  w'as  evidently  their  chief  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  even  as  their  war-chariots 
were  the  most  ingenious  of  their  fabrications. 
Strange,  indeed,  most  have  been  the  contrast 
between  the  miserable  clusters  of  hovels  in  the 
heart  of  a wood,  which  constituted  a British  town 
— if  we  are  to  put  faith  in  Roman  authorities — 
and  the  array  of  armed  warriors,  and  prancing 
steeds,  and  rattling  chariots,  that  poured  fh)m 
it  through  the  long,  broad,  covered  way,  to  at- 
tack some  rival  town!  And  where  were  the 
Druids,  the  while,  to  prevent  such  terrible  col- 
lisions 1 Being  men  of  like  passions  with  their 
worshippers,  perhaps  they  sympathized  in  the 
feud.  Or  perhajw  they  were  cautious  of  inter- 
posing against  such  outbursts,  from  the  fear  that 
their  own  ascendency  might  be  swept  away  in 
the  popular  storm. 

Such  were  the  Britons  at  the  period  of  the  Ro- 
man invasion.  The  sketch  is  not  only  narrow, 
but  imperfect,  owing  to  the  very  scanty  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  which  the  Roman  writers 
have  bequeathed  to  us.  A new  school  of  British 
antiquarianism  has  also  lately  risen  to  assert,  that 
this  scantiness  is  not  the  greatest  defect  in  their 
statements — that  they  have  been  partial  and  one- 
sided, as  well  os  careless  and  brief,  in  their  ac- 
counts of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants.  While  they 
saw  and  announced  the  barbarism  of  the  people, 
why  were  they  so  silent  about  those  Cyclopean 
erections  with  which  the  island  abounded,  and 
those  relics  of  a higher  civilization  which  the 
graves  still  continue  to  yield  up?  It  has  been 


thought,  from  these  most  substantial  evidences  of 
an  early  civilization,  that  the  Britons  were  not 
such  utter  savages  as  they  have  been  represented; 
and  that  they  must  have  had  science,  and  skill, 
and  long-descended  experience  among  them,  as 
well  as  brute  force,  and  the  labour  of  countless 
hands.  It  has  been  alleged,  also,  that  with  the 
Druids  for  their  schoolmasters,  they  must  have 
learned  a more  comfortable  style  of  life,  and  at- 
tained a higher  style  of  intellectual  culture,  than 
have  been  attributed  to  them  in  Ceesar’s  Commeti-^ 
taries.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  Druids  have 
passed  away  and  left  no  historians  to  record  their 
deeds,  except  those  who  were  their  enemies  and 
destroyers.  If  either  the  lecords  of  the  past  of 
our  island  can  be  more  clearly  deciphered,  or  the 
buried  treasures  of  its  antiquarianism  more  plen- 
tifully exhumed,  it  may  be  that  we  shall  have  a 
more  favourable  account  of  the  Britons  than  can 
be  found  in  Roman  history.  We  may  then  also 
leom  from  what  race  and  country  the  Druids 
bamc,  at  what  time  they  arrived  in  Britain,  what 
were  their  real  qualifications  and  character;  and 
whether  such  wattled,  mud-built  hovels  as  the 
Romans  found  at  their  arrival,  had  always  stood 
in  full  neighbourhood  with  the  stately  erections 
of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury. 

Although  the  stay  of  Csesar  in  Britain  was  so 
brief,  and  his  two  campaigns  so  indecisive  of  re- 
sults, compared  with  his  usual  career  of  conquest, 
his  visit  was  not  without  important  consequences. 
It  opened  the  island  more  completely  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  was  attended  with  not 
only  more  frequent  anivals  from  Gaul,  but  even 
visits  from  Rome  itself.  Tlie  effect  of  such  inter- 
course was  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  arts,  the  manners,  and  religion  of  Rome  hod 
obtained  an  entrance  into  the  island.  This  wo 
are  told  by  Strabo,  who  also  informs  us  of  the 
increase  of  trafiic  that  had  already  taken  place  in 
Britain;  and  while  he  mentions  gold,  silver,  and 
iron,  com,  dogs,  cattle,  and  skins  as  its  exports, 
the  imports  were  ivory,  bridle.s,  gold  chains,  cups 
of  amber,  drinking  glasses,  and  other  similar  ar- 
ticles. Then,  too,  the  ring  money  of  bronze  and 
iron  gave  place  to  a regular  coinage  of  the  valu- 
able metals,  better  fitted  for  foreign  circulation ; 
and  of  these,  the  mintage  of  Cimobelinus,  usually 
stamped  with  a human  effigy  on  the  one  side,  and 
an  animal  or  emblematic  device  on  the  other,  gives 
ample  indications  of  the  commercial  improvement 
that  hod  taken  place  during  the  century  which  fol- 
lower! the  invasion  of  Julius  Cossar.  But  that  of 
Claudius  succeeded,  when  the  island  was  con- 
quered and  occupied  as  well  as  invaded,  and  when 
not  only  the  style  of  British  life  and  character, 
but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country,  were  to  as- 
sume a new  physiognomy. 

Tljcse  changes,  introduced  by  the  establishment 
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of  the  Roman  dominion,  need  only  to  be  hastily 
glanced  at,  being  of  the  same  kind  with  those  they 
impressed  upon  every  conquered  country,  and  the 
ineffaceable  tokens  of  which  are  still  distinctly 
marked  over  the  whole  map  of  Europe.  The  land 
of  many  tribes  was  reduced  into  a single  province; 
and  although  native  kings  in  some  ca-scs  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  titles,  it  was  only  in  sub- 
servience to  tlie  pai'amount  rule  of  the  Roman 
governor.  Municipia  or  free  towns  were  estab- 
lished, with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship; 
highways  were  constructed,  that  linked  the  scat- 
tered districts  into  a single  country;  and  while 
Roman  laws,  courts  of  justice,  temples,  and  aca- 
demies took  the  place  of  Celtic  legislation  and 
Druidical  training,  the  rich  natural  resources  of 
the  country — its  lead,  copper,  and  tin — its  ferti- 
lizing marl  and  valuable  chalk— its  pearls,  and 
even  its  oysters — its  spirited  horses,  and  fleet, 
stanch  hunting-tlogs— aJl  were  brought  to  their 
full  perfection,  introduced  into  the  markets  of 
Rome  and  tlie  Continent,  and  converted  into  plen- 
tiful sources  of  commercial  wealth,  as  well  as 
motives  to  increased  British  immigration.  It  is 
in  this  way,  perhaps,  that  we  are  to  account  for 
the  discrepancies  between  the  statements  of  Ctesar 
respecting  the  tempomry  forest  vilhges  of  the 
Britons,  and  the  numerous  towns  by  which  they 
were  superseded  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  130  years 
afterward.s.  The  energy  and  rapidity  of  Roman 
civ-ilization,  especially  among  a rude  people,  geue- 
rally  corresjouded  with  the  preWous  work  of 
conquest.  It  was  then,  also,  that  the  youths  of 
Britain  awoke  as  to  a new  life,  and  learned  to 
despise  the  rude  habits  of  their  fathere : Roman 
dresses  and  ornaments  were  speedily  atlopted  in 
lieu  of  sheep-skins  or  Gaulish  tartan ; and  while 
Vot.  L 


they  attended  the  courts  and  theatres  of  the  con- 
querors, they  did  them  best  to  imiUite — and  even 
to  ape  when  they  could  not  imitate— the  fashions 
of  Romo  itself,  and  the  reflnements  that  had 
newly  issued  from  the  imperial  palace.  Such  we 
could  easily  imagine  to  have  been  the  case,  with- 
out turning  for  confinnation  to  the  turgid  and 
lugubrious  pages  of  Gildas,  in  which  ho  describes 
the  change,  and  bewails  the  vices  that  had  fol- 
lowed it 

It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  Britons,  in 
this  great  transformation  from  their  primitive 
state  to  the  high  artificial  style  of  their  con- 
querors, that  the  progress  was  not  a gradual  one. 
Had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  laid  a firmer  hold 
upon  the  native  character,  and  produced  more 
vital  results.  We  might  then  have  had  British 
orators,  poets,  and  historians  of  these  early  ages, 
whose  works  would  have  been  worth  reading,  as 
well  ns  warriors  and  statesmen,  whom  history 
would  have  been  proud  to  commemorate.  But 
the  change  was  effected  so  rapidly,  that  it  seeme<l 
little  else  than  an  external  show;  it  was  a gay, 
8uperfici.al  varnishing,  rather  than  an  internal 
and  thorough  permeation;  a few  years  would  have 
dimmed  it,  and  a single  stoim  effaced  it  for  ever. 
For  only  three  centuries  this  gay  show  continued; 
and  what  a brief  period  for  a national  history ! — 
and  when  the  Roman  fell,  the  Briton  could  stand 
no  longer.  A woful  picture  of  this  helplessness 
was  presented  in  the  inability  of  the  Britons  to 
defend  themselves  from  such  enemies  as  the  Scots 
and  Piets,  and  their  calling  in  the  Saxons  to  their 
aid.  It  was,  indeed,  full  time  that  a new  j)eople 
should  enter  upon  the  scene — that  fresh  elements 
should  be  intro<luced  for  the  construction  of  a new 
national  chai'acter ! 
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OME  etymologists  have  derived 
the  word  Saxon  from  the  tenn 
Seax,  a short  sword,  with  which 
the  warlike  natives  of  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser, 
and  the  Rhine,  are  supj>osed,  but 
on  somewhat  doubtful  authority,  to 
have  been  generally  armed.  It  is 
^ much  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
Saxons  are  the  Sakai-Suna,  or  descend- 
ants of  the  Sakai,  or  Sacse,  a tribe  of  Scy- 
thians, who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  making  their  way  towards  Europe  from  the 
East  so  early  as  in  the  age  of  Cyrus.  Pliny 
tells  of  a branch  of  the  Sacte  who  called  them- 
selves Sacassaui;  and  Ptolemy  designates  an- 
other branch  by  the  name  Saxones,  which  seems 
to  be  merely  another  form  of  the  same  word. 
But  whatever  was  the  etymology  of  the  name,  it 
was  certainly,  at  the  time  of  the  British  inva- 
sion, applied,  in  a very  general  sense,  to  tribes  or 
nations  who  were  separate,  and  dilTering  in  some 
essentials,  though  they  had  most  probably  all 
sprung  from  the  same  stock  at  no  very  distant 
period,  and  still  preserved  the  same  physical 
features,  the  same  manners  and  customs,  and 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  the  same  unaltered  lan- 
guage which,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  cen- 


turies, is  the  basis  and  staple  of  the  idiom  we 
speak.  They  were  all  of  the  pure  Teutonic  or 
Gothic  race,  and  all  their  kings  claimed  their  de- 
scent from  Woden,  or  Odin,  an  ancient  sovereign, 
magnified  by  veneration  and  superstition  into 
a god,  the  traces  of  whose  capital  (real  or  tradi- 
tional) are  still  shown  to  the  traveller  at  Sigtuna, 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  Malar  Lake,  between 
the  old  city  of  Upsala  and  Stockholm,  the  present 
capital  of  Sweden.  Other  tribes  that  issued  both 
before  and  after  the  fifth  century  from  tliat  fruit- 
ful storehouse  of  nations.  Scandinavia,  were  of 
the  same  Teutonic  origin;  and  the  Franks,  the 
Danes,  the  Norwegians,  the  Norse  or  Northmen, 
and  the  moat  distinguished  of  the  last-mentioned, 
those  known  throughout  Europe  under  the  name 
of  Normans,  wore  all  of  the  same  race,  and  com- 
menced their  career  from  the  same  regions,  though 
differing  subsequently,  owing  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  their  disseverance  from  the  great 
northern  stock,  the  direction  in  which  their  migra- 
tions and  conquests  had  lain,  and  the  character 
physical  and  moral,  the  habits,  and  the  language 
of  the  people  they  had  conquered,  or  among  whom 
they  had  settled  and  been  mixed.'  It  would  neither 
be  a profitable  nor  a very  easy  task  to  trace  all 
these  kindred  streams  to  their  primitive  fountain- 
head, by  the  shores  of  the  Casj)iau,  in  Asia,  and 


^ “ For  lucceMire  goneratloiu  the  tribes,  or  even  portions  of 
tribes,  rosy  luive  moved  from  place  to  place,  as  the  necenities 
of  their  drcnnutAnoes  domondod;  names  may  have  appoareti, 
and  vauUbe<l  altogether  from  the  scene;  wars,  seditious,  cou- 
quests,  the  rise  and  fiUl  of  states,  the  solemn  formation  or  disso- 
lution of  oonfcrlorades,  may  hare  fliled  the  ages  tlutt  intervened 
b rtween  the  Grvt  settlement  of  the  Ttmtona  in  Germany,  and  their 
apjicarance  in  history  as  doiigeixiiu  to  tlie  quiet  «f  Rome.  The 


heroic  lays  may  possibly  preserve  some  shadowy  traces  of  these 
oTouta ; but  of  all  tlie  oluinges  in  detail  we  know  nothing : we 
argue  only  that  nations,  poeseuing  in  so  pre-eminent  a degree  as 
Uie  Geminns  tlie  principles,  tlie  arts,  and  institutions  of  civilisa- 
tion, must  liave  paased  through  a long  apprenticeship  of  action 
and  sulfering,  and  liare  loamod  in  tlie  rough  school  of  practice 
the  wisdoiu  they  embodied  in  their  lives.” — Kemble's  Saxoni  iK 
SitgUind,  vol.  i.  p.  4 
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thence  follow  them  back  again  to  the  coasts,  pro- 
montories, and  islands  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Rhine; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  give  a local  habitation  to 
the  particular  tribes  that  now  began  to  work  a 
total  change  in  Britain. 

Although  classed  under  one  general  head,  as 
Saxons,  these  tribes  were  three  in  number:  1.  The 
Jutes.  2.  The  Angles.  3.  The  Saxons.  The  Jutes 
and  the  Angles  dwelt  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus, 


or  peninsula  of  Jutland  (now  a province  of  Den- 
mark), and  in  parts  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  tlie 
territory  of  the  Angles  extending  as  far  as  the 
modem  town  of  Flensborg.  In  Holstein  there  is  a 
district  still  called  Anglen  (the  real  Old  England); 
and  the  narrowness  of  its  limits  need  not  interfere 
with  our  belief  that  this  was  the  scat  of  tlie  tribe 
(the  Angles)  that  gave  its  name  to  our  island.  The 
Saxons  proper,  to  the  south  of  the  Jutes  and 
Angles,  were  far  more  widely  spread,  extending 
from  the  Weser  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  and 
occupying  the  countries  now  called  Westphalia, 
Friesland,  Holland,  and  probably  a part  of  Bel- 
gium. Their  precise  limits  are  not  fixed,  but  it 
seems  their  gradual  encroachments  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  brought  them  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  British  Channel,  when 
they  embraced,  os  it  were,  our  south-eastern 
coast.  From  the  very  close  resemblance  the  old 


Frisick  dialect  bears  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a recent 
writer  conjectures  that  the  conquerors  of  Britain 
must  have  come  principally  from  Friesland.'  But 
many  known  fluxes  and  refluxes  of  population 
took  place  between  the  fifth  and  the  twelfth  cen- 
turies; the  Jutes  and  the  Angles,  whose  language 
may  have  been  as  like  that  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  as  the  old  Frisick  dialect,  w'ere  partially 
dispossesseci  of  their  territory  in  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  and  mixed  up  with  newer  tribes 
from  Scandinavia,  who  eventually  formed 
the  Danish  kingdom,  and  must  have  in- 
fluenced the  dialect  there,  as  afterwards  in 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  occupants  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
trict of  Friesland,  where  language,  manners, 
usages— where  all  things  seem,  even  in  our 
days,  to  retain  an  ancient  and  primitive 
stamp,  may,  from  local  situation  or  other 
causes,  liave  escaped  the  intermixture  that 
befell  the  other  Saxons.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  Horsa,  Hengist,  and  their 
followers,  were  Jutes,  and  that  the  tribe  or 
nation  they  first  called  in  to  partake  in  the 
l>ay  and  spoils  of  the  Britons  were  their 
neighbours  the  Angles,  from  Hojstein,  and 
not  the  Saxons,  from  Friesland,  though  the 
latter  soon  joined  the  enterprise,  and  pro- 
bably derived  some  advantage  from  being 
neai'er  than  the  others  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. 

Wlien  the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  brought  them 
into  contact  with  the  Saxons,  they  found 
them  as  brave  as  the  Britons,  but,  like  the 
latter  people,  unprovided  w-ith  steel  blades 
and  the  proper  implements  of  war.  During 
the  three  centuries,  however,  that  had  elap- 
sed since  then,  in  their  wars  with  the  Ro- 
man armies,  and  their  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Roman  colonies  in  Gaul  and  on  the 
Rhine,  they  had  been  made  fully  sensible  of  their 
wants,  and  learned,  in  part,  how  to  supply  them. 
In  their  long-continued  piratical  excursions  they 
had  looked  out  for  bright  arms  and  well- wrought 
steel,  as  the  most  valuable  article  of  plunder,  and 
a constant  accumulation  must  have  left  them  well 
provided  with  that  ruder  metiil,  which  commands 
gold.  When  they  appeared  in  Britain,  they  cer- 
tiuuly  showed  no  want  of  good  arms.  Every 
warrior  had  his  dagger,  his  s|>ear,  his  battle-axe, 
and  his  sword,  all  of  steel.  In  addition  to  these 
weapons,  they  had  bows  and  arrows,  and  their 
champions  frequently  wielded  a ponderous  club, 
bound  and  spiked  with  iron,  a sort  of  sledge- 
hammer, a copy,  possibly,  from  the  Scandinavian 
type  of  Thor’s  “mighty  liammer.”  The.se  two 
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weapons,  the  battle-axe  and  the  hammer,  wielded 
by  nervous  arms,  were  the  dread  of  their  enemies, 
and  constantly  recurring  images  in  the  songs  of 


their  bards,  who  represent  them  as  cleaving  hel- 
mets and  brains  with  blows  that  nothing  could 
withstand.  When  their  depredations  first  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Romans,  they  ventured 
fi* *oni  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe  in 
crazy  little  boats;  and  shoals  of  these  canoes  laid 
the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Erapii-e  under  contribution.  Though  hirger,  the 
best  of  these  vessels  could  scarcely  have  l)oen 
l)etter  than  the  coracles  of  the  British;  they  were 
flat-bottomed,  their  keels  and  ribs  were  of  light 
timber,  but  the  sides  and  upper  works  consisted 
only  of  wicker,  with  a covering  of  strong  hides. 
In  the  fifth  century,  however,  their  chiules,*  or 
war-ships,  were  long,  strong,  lofty,  and  capable 
of  containing  each  a considerable  number  of  men, 
with  provision  and  other  stores.  If  they  had 
boldly  trusted  themselves  to  the  stormy  waves  of 
the  Baltic,  the  German  Ocean,  the  Bi'itish  Chan- 
nel, and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  theii'  frail  embar- 
kations, they  would  laugh  at  the  tempest  in  such 
ships  as  these.  All  their  contemporaries  speak 

* llonoo  our  wonl  i«I. 

* “ Moagro,  luilood,  are  tLe  aooonnta  which  thua  mtieiicU  tlio 

moat  inquiring  of  our  forefiUJiexB ; yet,  such  aa  they  aiti,  tliey  wore 
luceiTod  Astlte  undoubted  truth,  and  appealed  to  in  later  nOTioda 
aa  tlie  earliest  authentic  record  of  our  race.  The  neuter  criticiatn 
of  an  age  leas  prune  to  believe,  mure  ikiihil  in  the  appreciation 
of  evidence,  and  familiar  with  the  fleeting  form*  of  mythical 
and  epical  thouglit,  aees  in  them  only  a confused  moM  of  tnwli- 
tioiu,  borrowed  from  the  meat  iioterugonoous  sources,  comivocti-d 
rudely  and  witli  little  ingenuity,  and  in  which  tlie  snuUleet 
amount  of  historical  truth  is  involved  in  a groat  deal  of  fable. 
Yet  the  truth  which  such  traditions  do  ueverthelen  oontaiii, 
yields  to  the  olcliemy  of  our  d.\vs  a golden  luu-vert ; if  wo  cannot 
uudonbtingly  aooo]>t  the  details  of  such  legends,  they  still  pobit 
nut  to  us  St  least  the  ooume  wo  must  pursue  to  discover  the  ele- 
ments of  fiujt  upon  which  the  Mythus  and  Epos  rest,  and  guide 
ns  to  the  period  and  locality  where  these  took  root  and  fluurislied.'' 
— Kcmble'i  in  Eap/asd,  vol.  L p.  S. 


of  tbeir  love  of  the  sea,  and  of  their  great  fami- 
liarity with  it  and  its  dangers.  “Tempests,"  says 
Sidonius,  “which  inspire  fear  in  other  men,  fill 
them  with  joy;  thestorm  is  their 
protection  when  theyare  pressed 
by  an  enemy  — their  veil  and 
cover  when  they  meditate  an 
attack.”  This  love  of  a mari- 
time life  afterwards  gained  for 
some  of  the  Northmen  the  title 
of  Sea-kings.  Tlie  passion  was 
common  to  all  the  Saxons,  and 
to  the  whole  Teutonic  race.* 
Thus,  8upiK)siug  that  the  Bri- 
tons retained  the  arms  of  the 
Roman  legions— and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  did, 
though  the  Roman  discipline 
was  lost — tlieir  new  enemy  was 
ns  well  armed  as  themselves; 
while  the  Saxons  had  over  them 
all  the  advantages  of  a much 
greater  command  of  the  sea, 
and  could  constantly  recruit  their  armies  on  tho 
Continent,  iu  the  mid.<«t  of  their  warlike  brethren, 
bring  them  over  in  their  ships,  and  land  them 
at  whatever  point  they  cliose. 

At  the  period  of  their  invasion  of  Britain,  the 
Saxons  were  as  rough  and  uncouth  as  any  of  the 
barbarian  nations  that  overtunied  tho  Roman 
empire.  Of  civilization  and  the  arts,  they  had 
only  borrfjwcd  those  parts  which  strengthen  tJie 
arm  in  battle  by  means  of  steel  ami  pro];er 
weaix)n8,  and  facilitate  the  work  of  destruction. 
They  were  still  pagau.s,  professing  a bloody  faith, 
that  mode  them  hate  or  despise  the  Christian 
Britona  Revenge  was  a religions  duty,  and 
liavock  and  slaughter  a delight  to  their  savage 
tempers.  Their  enemies  and  victims  who  drew 
their  portraits,  darkened  the  shades;  and  the 
Saxons  had,  no  doubt,  some  of  those  rude  virtues 
which  are  generally  attached  to  such  a condition 
of  society. 

n»e  obscurity  that  comes  over  the  history  of 
Britain  with  the  departure  of  tho  Romans,  cou- 

“ Pusarasuig  no  written  annalK,  and  truitiug  to  tho  pool  the 
task  of  the  historian,  our  forofntlien  have  loft  but  scanty  reoorda 
of  tlioir  early  condition.  Nor  did  tho  sni>ercUioaa  or  unsiupect- 
iug  ignorance  of  Italy  c-sre  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  life  and 
habits  of  Uie  Uu-boriano,  until  their  strong  arms  tlireatened  tlie 
civilization  and  the  very  exinteuoe  of  the  Empire  itnolf.  Then 
flret,  dimly  Uuougli  tho  twilight  in  which  the  sun  of  Romo  wss 
to  set  for  ever,  loomed  the  CoIomus  of  Uie  German  race,  gigan- 
tic, terrible,  iiivx]>licablo ; and  tho  vogue  attora|it  to  Ueflne  Ita 
awful  foaturoa  ouno  too  late  to  be  fully  snocessful.  In  Tacitus 
the  City  {loeseesed,  indeed,  a thinker  wortliy  of  theexolted  theme; 
but  hU  sketch,  though  vigoruiu  beyoud  expectation,  is  inoum- 
ploto  in  many  of  its  most  material  iioints  ; yet  this  is  the  most 
detailed  and  fullest  aoooiuit  wliicli  we  possess,  and  nearly  the 
only  certain  source  of  information,  till  we  arrive  at  tlie  moroeut 
when  the  Invading  tribes  In  every  portion  of  the  Empire  entered 
upon  tlieir  gnat  task  of  rDOonstructing  society  from  its  founila- 
tiona.'* — Kemble's  SoioriJ  in  England,  vol.  t-  p i. 


Saxoa  SwoRO.><,  Spiur  IIcads,  axd  Bocses  of  Shtet.txi.  all  of  iron.— Drawn  by 
.T.  W.  Arclior,  from  examples  iu  Uie  liritish  Museum. 
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tumcs  to  rest  upon  it  for  the  two  following  cen* * 
tories.'  In  the  first  instance,  Hengist  and  Horsa 
appear  to  have  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  engage- 
ment upon  which  they  had  come  over,  by  march- 
ing with  the  Jutes,  their  followers,  against  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  and  driving  these  invaders  from 
the  kingdom.  Soon  after  this,  if  it  occurred  at 
all,  must  be  placed  the  story  of  the  feast  given 
by  Hengist,  at  bis  stronghold  of  Thong-caster,  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  the  British  king,  Vortigem,  and 
of  the  bewitchment  of  the  royal  guest  by  the 
charms  of  Rowena,  the  young  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  his  entertainer.  Bowena’s  address, 
as  she  gracefully  knelt  and  presented  the  wine- 
cup  to  the  king,  Liever  Kyning  wasa  heal  (Dear 
king,  your  health),  is  often  quot^  as  the  origin  of 
our  still  existing  expressions,  wassail  and  wassail- 
cup,  in  which,  however,  the  word  wasaail  might 
mean  health-drinking,  or  pledging,  although  it 
had  never  been  uttered  by  Rowena.  But,  as  the 
stoiy  goes  on,  the  action  and  the  words  of  the 
Saxon  maid  finished  the  conquest  over  the  heart 
of  the  king,  which  her  beauty  had  begun;  and, 
from  that  time,  he  rested  not  till  he  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  her  father  to  make  her  his  wife. 
The  latest  writer  who  lias  investigated  the  history 
of  this  period,  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story 
of  Rowena,  and  has  advanced  many  ingenious  and 
plausible  arguments  in  proof  of  its  truth.*  But, 
at  any  rate,  it  appears  that,  either  from  Vorti- 
gem’s  attachment  thus  secured,  or  fi’om  his  gra- 
titude for  martial  services  rendered  to  him,  or 
from  an  inability  on  his  part  to  prevent  it,  the 
Jutes  wore  allowed  to  fortify  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  to  invite  over  fresh  forces.  The  natural  fer- 
tility and  beauty  of  Britain,  as  well  as  its  disor- 
ganization and  weakness,  must  long  have  been 


■ Tlii*  olmearit}'  rests  particalsrly  over  the  kiitory  nnd  fst« 
of  tho  dties  of  Britain.  Of  these,  Lappeuberg  speaks  thns ; — 
**  Whan  the  Romans  sbandonod  Britain,  it  contained  twenty- 
eight  cities,  besides  a oonaiderablo  number  of  castella,  forts,  sjid 
tmsU  oomnmuities.  Among  the  first,  we  know  of  two  mimici- 
pia — York  and  Verulsm ; nine  oolonies — Camoiodunum  (Maldon 
or  Coiciiester),  Rhutapiic  (Richborough),  Londinium  Augnsta 
(London),  Glerum  Clandia  (Qlonoester),  Themue  Aquw  Holis 
(Bath;,  Isca  Bilunun  (Carleon,  in  Monmontusblre),  Camboricum 
(Cbesterford,  near  Cambridge),  Liiidum  (Liuooln),  and  Dera 
Culonia  (Chester);  also  ten  cities  which  had  obtained  the  riglit 
of  Latimn — Pterotone  (InTemees),  Victoria  (Perth),  Dumomogns 
(Oaister  in  Linooliubirs),  Lugubalia  (Carlisle),  Cattaractone 
fCatterick),  Cambodonom  (Black  in  Longwood),  Coocium  (Utack- 
lode  in  Lancashire T),  Theodosia  (Dumbarton),  Corlnum  (Ciren- 
cester), and  Borbiodnnum  (Old  Sorum),  tho  last  colony  to  the 
south-west  in  the  oouiitiy  of  the  free  Damnonii.  Volantium 
'Klhm borough  in  Cnmberland),  so  ricli  in  Roman  remains,  pre- 
serres  an  inscription,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  lind  dccurions, 
who  assembled  in  a public  building  destined  for  tho  purpose. 
Theao  catiee,  therefore,  possessed  a council  {deeurion/t,  eurUU(t, 
nioucipes),  with  magistrates  of  their  own  olioceing  (duumviri 
and  prineipaia),  and  the  right  of  contentious  as  well  as  of  ro- 
hintaty  jurisdiction.  To  them  was  committed  tho  levying  of 
taxes  in  their  districts ; and  it  is  known  how  tho  joint  security 
of  the  civic  decorions  became  both  a burden  to  tbemseivos,  and 
brought  the  greatest  obloqny  on  their  order.  Tliat  Uicse  abuses 


familiar  to  the  pirates  on  the  Contineut;  and  os 
soon  ns  they  got  a firm  fcioting  in  the  land,  they 
conceived  the  notion  of  possessing  at  least  a part 
of  it,  not  as  dependent  allies  or  vassals,  but  as 
masters.  The  conquest  of  the  whole  was  pro- 
bably an  after-thought,  which  did  not  suggest  it- 
self till  many  generations  liad  passed  away.  The 
sword  was  soon  dmwn  between  the  Britons  and 
their  Saxon  guests,  who  thereupon  allied  them- 
selves with  their  old  friends  the  Scots  and  Piets, 
to  oppose  whom  they  had  been  invited  by  Vorti- 
gem. That  unfortunate  king  is  said  to  have  been 
deposed,  and  his  son  Vortimer  elected  in  his 
stead.  A partial  and  uncertain  league  was  now 
formed  between  the  Roman  faction  and  the  Bri- 
tons; and  several  battles  were  fought  by  their 
united  forces  against  the  Saxons.  In  one  of  these 
engagements  Vortigem  is  said  to  have  commanded 
the  Britons.  Then,  after  a time,  the  two  nations, 
according  to  the  story  commonly  told,  agreed  to 
terminate  their  contention;  and  a meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  chief  personages  of  both  were 
mixed  together  in  festive  enjoyment,  when  sud- 
denly, Hengist,  exclaiming  to  his  Saxons,  Nimed 
cure  seaxas  (Unsheath  )'our  swords),  they  pulled 
forth  each  a short  sword  or  knife,  which  ho  hiid 
brou^lit  with  him  concealed  in  hb  hose,  and  slew 

D 

all  the  Britons  jiresent,  Vortigem  only  excepted. 
This  story,  too,  has  l>een  treated  as  a fiction  by 
most  recent  writers;  but  tho  same  ingenious  and 
accomplished  inquirer  who  has  vindicjited  the 
lustoric  existence  of  Rowena,  has  also  argued  ably 
and  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  tliis  other 
ancient  tradition.*  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
Britons  were  the  conspirators  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  the  Saxons  only  acted  in  self-defence. 
The  bloody  congress  is  conjectured  to  have  taken 


bail  also  found  their  uray  into  Britain,  wo  loam  frum  on  ordinance 
of  Constantine,  for  tlio  romudying  of  the  same  in  this  cotuitry. 
Subsequently  to  tho  time  of  that  omi>oror,  tho  defeuaor,  elected 
by  the  whole  city,  more  especially  against  tho  opinesaions  of  the 
governor,  had  booomo  of  oonsldemtlon.  The  establishment  of 
corporations  at  Romo,  into  which  oortain  artisans  and  hondi- 
oiuftsmen  were  united,  waa  extremely  advantagoons  to  them 
when  tliey  were  removed  into  foreign  provinces.” — See  l/ippcn- 
berg,  vol.  1.  p.  S5. 

* Britannia  after  the  Romans,  pp.  42,  C2,  to. 

• Ibid.  “It  strikes  the  inquirer  at  once  with  suspicion,  when 
he  finds  the  tales  sup]XMod  peculiar  to  his  own  race  and  to  this 
Island  shared  by  the  Oennanio  population  of  other  lands ; and, 
with  slight  changes  of  locality,  or  trifling  varLations  of  detail, 
recorded  as  authentic  parts  of  tlioir  history.  Tho  readiest  belief 
in  fortuitous  rosomblancos  and  oolncidonces  gives  way  before  a 
nniubor  of  instances,  whose  agroomont  dolios  all  tho  calculations 
of  chances.  Thus,  when  we  find  llongUt  nnd  Ilorsa  approaching 
the  roasts  of  Kent  in  throe  keoK  snd  •*111  effecting  a landing  in 
Sussex  with  tho  same  number,  wo  are  reminded  of  the  Gothic 
tradition  which  carries  u migration  of  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and 
Epidm,  also  in  three  vossoU,  to  tlio  mouths  of  tJ>o  ^ istula,  oor- 
tainly  a spot  wl>ero  wo  do  not  look  for  rocunxmeo  to  a trivial  cal- 
onlation  which  so  peculiarly  cliaracterixcs  the  modes  of  thought 
of  the  Cymri.  Tlie  murder  of  tiio  British  chieftains  by  Hengist 
is  told  lotidem  verbis  by  Widikunil  and  others  of  the  old  Saxons 
in  nmriiigta."— Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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place  at  Stonehenge,  on  a May  Day.  In  the  end,  ’ 
Eric,  the  son  of  Heugist^  remained  in  possession 
of  all  Kent,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Ken- 
tish, or  first  Saxon  kingdom,  in  our  island. 

The  conquerors  of  “Cantwara  Land,”  or  Kent, 
seem  to  have  been  J utes  mixed  with  some  Angles; 
but  now  the  Saxons  ap])eared  as  their  immediate 
neighbours.  In  the  year  477,  Ella,  the  Saxon, 
with  his  thi-ee  sons,  and  a formidable  force,  landed 
in  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Regni,  now  Sussex, 
at  or  near  to  Withering,  in  the  Isle  of  Selsey. 
The  Britons  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  driven  into  the  forest  of  Audreade  or  An- 
dredswold.*  According  to  the  old  writers,  this 
forest  was  120  miles  long,  and 
30  broad ; prodigious  dimen- 
sions, which  astonish  us,  al- 
though informed  that,  even  at 
the  evacuation  of  the  country 
by  the  Romans,  a considerable 
portion  of  the  island  w.as  co- 
vered with  primeval  woods, 
forests,  and  marshes.  Conti- 
nuing to  receive  accessions  of 
force,  Ella  defeated  a confe- 
deracy of  the  British  princes, 
became  master  of  nearly  all 
Sussex,  and  establLslied  there 
the  second  kingdom,  called 
tliat  of  the  South  Saj:o}is. 

Taking  the  coast-line,  the  in- 
vaders now  occupied  from  the 
estuai-y  of  the  Thames  to  the 
river  Arun;  and  to  obtain  this 
short  and  narrow  slip  had  cost  them  half  a century 
of  conflict  Cerdic,  with  another  baud  of  Saxons, 
extended  the  line  westward,  a few  years  after,  as 
far  as  the  river  Avon,  by  conquering  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight ; when  he  founded  Wessex, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  country 
to  the  west  of  the  Hami>shire  Avon  remained  for 
many  years  longer  in  possession  of  the  Britons, 
who  now  yielded  no  ground  without  hard  fighting. 

The  next  important  descent  was  to  the  north 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Tlnimes,  where  Ercenwine, 
about  627-9,  took  possession  of  the  flats  of  Essex, 
with  some  of  the  contiguous  country,  and  formed 
the  state  of  the  East  Saxons.  Other  tril>es  carried 
their  arms  in  this  direction  as  far  us  the  Stour, 
when  there  was  a short  pause,  which  w.as  not  one 
of  peace,  for  the  Britons,  driven  from  the  coasts, 
pressed  them  incessantly  on  the  land  side.  About 
the  year  547,  I<la,  at  the  heatl  of  a formidable  host 
of  Angles,  lauded  at  Flnmborough  Head,  and 
leaving  a long  lapse  on  the  coast  between  him 
and  the  East  Saxons,  proceeded  to  settle  between 
the  Tees  and  the  Tyne,  a wild  country,  which 


• XliQ  forwt  or  wold  U also  called  Aiid«nd*. 


now  includes  the  county  of  Durham,  but  which 
was  then  abandoned  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
This  conquest  obtained  the  name  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Bemicia.  Other  invaders,  again,  stepped  in 
between  the  Tees  and  the  Humber,  but  it  cost 
them  much  time  and  blood  before  they  could 
establish  their  southern  frontier  on  the  Humber. 
Their  possessions  were  called  the  Kingdom  of 
Deira.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a general 
emigration  seems  to  have  baken  place  from  An- 
glen,  or  Old  England;  and  under  chiefs  that  have 
not  left  so  much  as  a doubtful  n.ame  behind  them, 
the  Angles,  in  two  great  divisions,  called  the 
Southfolk  and  the  Northfolk,  rushed  in  between 


the  Stowe  and  the  Great  Ouse  and  Wash,  and 
gave  a lasting  denomination  to  our  two  counties 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  conquest  was 
called  the  Kingdom  of  East  Anglia.  The  terri- 
tory thus  seized  by  the  East  Angles  was  almost 
insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a suc- 
cession (on  its  western  side)  of  bogs,  meres,  and 
broad  lakes,  connected,  for  the  most  part,  by  nu- 
merous streams.  Where  these  natural  defences 
ended,  the  East  Angles  dug  a deep  ditch,  and 
cast  up  a lofty  rampart  of  eartL  In  the  middle 
ages  this  was  c.illed  the  “Giants’  Dyke,”  a name 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  the  more  po- 
pular denomination  of  the  “ Devil’s  Dyke.”  The 
marshes  u|K)U  which  it  leane<l  have  been  drained, 
but  the  remai'kable  mound  is  still  very  perfect. 
The  other  Angles  advanced  from  beyond  the 
Humber,  and  fresh  tribes  pouring  in  from  the 

* Diiii  rcmnrknblo  promontory,  on  tho  Yorkshire  coMt,  is  com- 
IKHol  of  cliftlk  cliffs,  oxtemling  about  six  milt*,  ami  rising  in 
many  jiarts  to  an  elevation  of  300  ft.  jierpemliculai  ly  from  Uie 
sea.  The  tnsca  of  tlio  cliffs  nro  woni  into  oxtonsivo  carema. 
On  the  extreme  jioint  of  tho  promontory,  nt  a height  of  214  ft. 
ftlwvo  soa-lcvcl,  is  a lightbomie  wltl>  a rmolving  light,  risiblo 
fWmi  n tlisUnoo  of  thirty  initos.  These  cliffs  aro  fnxinenteJ  by 
immense  numl>ers  of  sea-fon'L 


FutucoBot'OU  Head.*— From  a sketch  by  G.  Calmer. 
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peninsula  of  J utland  and  Holstein,  the  territory 
now  forming  Lincolnshire,  between  the  Wash  and 
the  Humber,  was  gradually  but  slowly  conquered 
from  the  Britons,  and  the  only  lapse  or  chasm 
filled  up,  that  existed  in  the  Saxon  line  of  coast, 
from  the  Hampshire  Avon  to  the  Northumbrian 
Tyne.  This  line  was  extended  as  far  north  as 
the  Frith  of  Forth  by  the  Angles  of  Bemicia  and 
Deira,  who  were  united  under  one  sceptre  about 
the  year  617,  and  thenceforward  were  called  Nor- 
thumbrians.^ All  the  western  coast,  from  the 
Fnth  of  Clyde  to  the  Land’s  End,  in  Cornwall, 
and  the  southern  coast,  from  the  Land’s  End  to 
the  confines  of  Hampshire,  remained  unconquered 
by  the  Saxons.  Such  had  been  the  security  of 
Cornwall,  and  its  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  the  island,  that,  while  the  states  of  the 
south  were  falling  one  by  one  under  the  sword  of 
the  Saxon  invaders,  12,000  armed  Britons  left  its 
shore  to  take  part  in  a foreign  war.  This  curious 
event  took  place  about  the  year  470,  when  Gaul 
was  overrun  by  the  Visigoths,  and  Anthemius, 
who  reigned  in  Italy,  was  unable  to  protect  his 
subjects  north  of  the  Alps.  He  purchased  or 
otherwise  procured  the  services  of  Riothamus,  an 
independent  British  king,  whose  dominion* *  in- 
cluded, besides  Cornwall,  parts  of  Devonshire. 
The  Britons  sailed  up  the  river  Loire,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Berry,  whore,  acting  as  op- 
pressive and  insolent  conquerors,  rather  than  as 
friends  and  allies,  they  so  conducted  themselves, 
that  the  people  were  rejoiced  when  they  saw  them 
cot  to  pieces  or  dispersed  by  the  Visigoths.* 

The  breadth  of  the  Saxon  territories  or  their 
frontiers  inland,  were  long  uncertain  and  waver- 
now  advancing,  and  now  receding,  according 
to  the  fortune  of  war.  U uder  the  name  of  Myrcna- 
Latinized  Mercia*  a branch  of  the  Angles, 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  island,  founded 
a kingdom  that  extended  over  all  the  midland 
counties,  from  the  Severn  to  the  Humber,  and 
that  pressed  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  In  this 
district,  however,  the  population  was  not  de- 
stixiyed  or  expelled ; the  Britons  lived  mixed  up, 
in  about  equal  numbers,  with  the  Saxons.  The 
Mercian  Angles,  who  at  one  period  had  spread 
to  the  south  and  east,  until  they  reached  the 


* " The  gre&t  extent  of  ground  which  the  Angle*  occupied  in 
Briinin  U quite  tufCcient  to  explain  the  (tetemeut  of  the  old 
hietorians,  that  they  had  completely  evacnatod  their  natire  laud, 
and  left  it  uninhabited.  From  them,  as  the  earliest  eettlets,  and 
the  most  namerous.  the  island  become  known  among  foreign 
wiiteii  by  the  namea  of  Anglia  and  Angtomin  Terra;  and  among 
the  Saxons  themselTes  it  waa  ntually  called  Bngla-land  (Eng- 
land.',  and  the  language  of  ita  inhabltouta  Snglite  (English). 
The  population  of  Uie  Teutonic  portion  of  the  island  is  still 
known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Englislimen.”— Celt, 
the  Eoium,  a>\d  Ike  Saxon,  p.  304.  As  the  Anglian  isettlomants  In 
England  were  afterwards  so  completely  oouqunrod  and  occupied 
by  the  Usnes,  Uiat  Danish  superseded  English  names  of  nuny 
iiuportaat  towna,  and  as  tlie  south  of  Knghuid  was  chiedy  occn- 


Thames,  and  included  London  iu  their  dominion, 
contributed  most  extensively  to  the  conquest  of 
the  island,  and  formed  a kingdom,  which  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Heptarchy  to  be  overthrown 
or  absorbed.  During  their  power,  the  Mercians 
more  than  once  followed  the  bold  mountaineers  of 
Wales,  who  maintained  a constant  hostility,  right 
through  their  country  to  the  shores  of  St.  George’s 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea ; but  they  were  never 
able  to  subdue  that  rugged  land.  The  other  An- 
glo-Saxons, who  seized  their  dominions  iu  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  were  not  more  success- 
ful than  the  Mercians ; and  although,  at  a later 
day,  some  of  its  princes  paid  a trifling  tribute, 
and  the  country  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits 
of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  Cambria  was  never 
conquered  by  the  Saxons  during  the  600  years  of 
their  domination.* 

The  people  of  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria,  which 
territories  extended  along  the  western  coast,  from 
the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee, 
appear  to  have  been  almost  as  successful  as  the 
Welsh,  and  by  the  same  means.  Their  disposi- 
tion was  fierce  and  warlike,  their  hatred  to  the 
Saxons  inveterate,  and,  above  all,  their  country 
was  mountainous,  and  abounded  with  lakes, 
marshes,  moors,  and  forests.  Part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Strathclyde,  moreover,  was  defended  by  u 
ditch  and  a rampart  of  earth.  This  work,  which 
is  popularly  calle<l  the  Catrail  or  the  March 
Dykes,  caq  still  be  traced  from  the  Peel-fell,  on 
the  Bordei-s,  between  Northumberland  and  Rox- 
burghshire, to  Galashiels,  a little  to  the  north  of 
Melrose  and  the  river  Tweed,  and  near  to  Ab- 
botsford.* But  lower  down  on  the  western  coast 
the  Saxon  arms  were  more  successful.  Even 
there,  however,  tlie  slowness  of  their  progress 
denotes  the  sturdy  resistance  they  met  with. 
Nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  their 
landing  at  Thanet  before  they  found  their  way 
into  Dumnonia  or  Devonshire,  which,  together 
with  Cornwall,  appejirs  to  have  remained  in  the 
occujiatiou  of  a great  undisturbed  moss  of  British 
population.  The  king,  Cadwallader,  had  resigned 
Ilia  earthly  crown,  and  gone  to  Itome  as  a pilgrim, 
iu  search  of  a crown  of  glory;  disunited  and  dis- 
heartened, the  nobles  of  the  land  fled  beyond  sea 


piod  by  Jtttos  and  Saxona,  it  ivoold  teem  that  the  Teutonic  inhabi- 
tauU  of  Scotland  ore  now  the  purest  English. — See  Palgraot. 

^ Jomandet,  o.  xiv.;  Sidoniu*,  lib.  iii.  epist.  9. 

* “ Wo  are  gonurally  told  tliat  Mercia  signifies  the  morcA  or 
frontier — a signification  peculiarly  improper  for  a central  coun- 
try. Mjtrcna-ric,  iu  the  Anglo-Saxon,  signifies  the  voodland 
kingdom,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  Coitani,  the  Latinised 
name  of  tlie  old  liritUli  inhabitants,  signifying  KOotUatxd  men  or 
foretiere." — Maephenou’s  AnnaU  of  Commerce,  i.  237. 

'*  A portion  of  .Monmouthshire  was,  however,  thoroughly  con- 
quered a sliort  time  before  the  Norman  invasion,  when  the 
Saxona  occupied  the  towns  of  Monmouth,  Clieiwtow,  Caerweut, 
and  Caerleon. — Coxe,  Monmovthehire. 

* Gordon's  Iter  SeptenirioneUe;  Chalmers’  CnMnnin, 
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to  AiTUorica  or  Brittany,  and,  at  the  approach  of 
the  iuvadera,  hardly  any  were  left  to  oppose  them 
except  the  peasantry.  From  tlie  traditions  of  the 
country,  and  the  signs  of  camps,  trenches,  and 
fields  of  battle  spread  over  it,  we  should  judge 
that  the  rustics  made  a vigorous  defence.'  They 
made  a staud  on  the  river  Exe;  but,  being  routed 
there,  retreated  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tamar, 
abandoning  all  the  feitile  plains  of  Devonshire, 
but  still  hoping  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
hilly  country  of  Cornwall  Defeat  followed  them 
to  the  Tamar  and  the  country  beyond  it,  upon 
whicli  they,  in  a.d.  647,  submitted  to  the  Anglo- 
S.*ixoD8,  who  by  tliis  time  may  be  called  the  Eng- 
lish. 

In  this  rapid  and  general  sketch  of  the  Saxon 
conquest,  which,  from  the  dates  that  have  been 
given,  will  be  perceived  to  have  occupied  altoge- 
ther a space  of  nearly  200  years—  of  which  above 
100  wei'e  consumed  even  before  the  eastern  and 
central  parts  of  the  island  were  subdued,  and  the 
last  of  the  several  new  Saxon  kingdoms  estab- 
lished, a suQicieut  proof  of  the  obstinate  resis- 
tance of  the  Britons — we  have  omitte«l  all  details 
of  the  achievements  of  the  British  champions,  not 
excepting  even — 

**  what  raiouiids 

In  fablo  or  tomauco  of  UUiur'a  aou," 

as  Llilton  has  chosen  to  designate  the  history  of 
the  famous  King  Arthur.  It  seems  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  certainty  with  regarti  to  the  chro- 
nology or  particular  events  of  a period,  the  only 
accounts  of  which  are  so  dark  and  coufusetl,  and 
so  mixed  up  and  overrun  w'ith  the  most  palpable 
fictions.  But  as  to  Aidhur,  there  appear  to  be 
the  strongest  reasons  for  suspecting  that  he  was 
not  a real  but  only  a mythological  personage,  the 
chief  divinity  of  that  system  of  i-evived  Druidism 
which  appears  to  have  ai'iscn  in  the  unconquered 
parts  of  the  west  of  Britain  after  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  the  name  being  often  used  in  the 
poetry  of  the  bards  as  the  hieroglj'])hical  repre- 
sentsitive  of  the  system.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  subjects  upon  which  new  light  has 


* BorUut;  Mrs.  Bray's  UUtrt  to  Southtj/. 

^ Britannia  <t/tfr  tht  Jlomanj,  pp.  70-141.  For  a dofenoe  of  tlie 
liUtoric  reality  of  Arthur,  see  Turner's  An(;lo-Saxun$,  i.  268-58,1. 

" Tlie  glory  of  one  of  tho  lost  chani  pious  of  Christemlom 
against  ferocious  pagans  was  alluring  to  ingenious  fablers.  Tlie 
nbwuice  of  anthoiitio  particulars  set  free  their  fancy ; actions  scon 
io  so  dim  a twilight  put  on  the  size  and  shape  which  best  pleascil 
Uio  poet ; and  the  wuiideis  of  mythology,  which  always  gradu- 
ally witlidraw  before  the  ailvonce  of  clrilizstion,  found  a natu- 
ral and  last  retreat  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  Western  F.u- 
ropc.  To  these  circumstances,  or  (o  some  of  them,  it  nuy  pro- 
bably be  ascribed  that  in  a few  centuries  a Conii»h  or  Welsh 
chieftain  come  to  share  the  popularity  of  Cltorlemagne  himself. 
Tho  historical  name  of  the  great  ruler  of  tlie  Franks  lias,  jicr- 
haps,  borrowed  a brighter  lustre  from  the  hemic  legends  with 
which  it  was  long  aarrounded.  In  tliis  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, a disposition  has  been  shown  to  take  rerenge  on  the  me- 
mory of  Arthur  for  tho  credulity  of  our  (brefatheis,  by  ungrate. 


been  thrown  by  the  researches  of  the  author  of 
Britannia  after  the  Romans,  and  his  elaborate  and 
masterly  examination  of  the  question  of  Arthur 
certainly  seems  to  go  very  near  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy. “The  Saxon  Chronidef  he  observes, 
upon  tlie  several  probabilities  of  the  case  (the  only 
part  of  his  argument  to  which  we  can  here  ad- 
vert), “ does  not  suppress  the  names  of  islanders 
W'ith  whom  the  Saxons  bad  to  deal,  but  mentions 
those  of  Vortigeru,  Natanleod,  Aidan,  Brochvael, 
Geraint,  Constantine  of  Scots,  and  Cadwnllon. 
Its  author  betrays  no  knowledge  of  Arthur’s  ex- 
istence. The  venerable  Beda  eitlier  never  heard 
of  it,  or  despised  it  as  a fable.”  Nor  is  it  men- 
tioned, he  goes  on  to  remark,  either  by  Florence 
of  Worcester  or  by  Gildns.  Yet,  as  he  observes 
elsewhere,  “ the  name  of  Arthur  is  so  great,  that 
if  such  a man  ever  reigned  in  Britain,  he  must 
have  been  a man  as  great  as  the  circumscribed 
theatre  of  his  actions  could  permit.”  And  again : 
“The  Arthurian  era  was  one  in  the  course  of 
which  the  British  frontier  receded,  and  Hants, 
Somerset,  and  other  districts  passed  for  ever  into 
the  biinds  of  tho  invader.  It  is  not  by  sutfering 
a series  of  severe  defeats  that  any  Saxon  or  other 
man  conquers  provinces ; it  is  done  by  gaining 
successive  victories.  If  Arthur  live<l  and  fought, 
he  did  so  with  a preponderance  of  ill  success,  and 
with  the  loss  of  battles  and  of  provinces.  But 
exaggeration  must  be  built  upon  homogeneous 
truth.  For  a Comi.sh  prince  to  be  renowne<l 
through  all  countries,  and  feigned  a universal 
conqueror,  be  must  really  have  been  a hero  in  his 
own  land,  and  a signal  benefactor  to  it.  No  man 
was  ever  deified  in  song  for  being  vanquisheil  and 
losing  half  a kingdom.  But  the  go<l  of  war 
would  retain  his  rank  in  any  case.  . . , The  god 
of  war  would  keep  his  station  and  preside  over 
valiant  acts,  whether  the  results  of  war  were  for- 
tunate or  not  But  the  disasters  of  the  Briti.<jh, 
historically  and  geographically  certain  as  they 
are,  make  it  also  clear  that  they  were  comm.'inded 
by  no  king  tit  for  their  bards  to  canonize.”* 

To  briug  the  course  of  the  invaders  and  tho 


tally  and  unraaaonably  calling  into  question  liis  cxiatonce.” — 
Sir  JiuHU  MackinUuh,  vol.  1.  p.  26.  " Thu  authentic  actions  of 
Arthur  have  been  so  dUllgnrcd  by  the  gorgeous  additions  of  tho 
minstrels  and  of  Jeflfey,  Uu-it  many  writers  have  denied  that  bo 
over  lived ; but  this  is  an  extreme  as  wild  as  the  romances  which 
occasioned  it.  lilt  existence  is  testiflod  by  his  oontcm]ioniri<», 
wliooe  genius  has  survived  tho  ruin  of  twelve  oeiiturios;  and  tlie 
British  bards  are  a body  of  men  too  illustrious  for  thoir  porsonal 
merit  and  wonderftil  institution,  to  be  discreilited  when  they  at- 
test. . . . Tliisartateof  moderate  greatueai  suits  the  character 
in  wliicli  Uie  Welsh  bards  exhibit  Arthur ; they  commemorate 
him,  but  it  is  not  with  tliat  excelling  glory  with  wliich  he  has 
lieen  surrounded  by  unbaequent  traditions.  . . . Yet,  on  pe- 
rusing tlie  British  triads,  we  discern  some  traits  which  raise 
Arthur  above  the  situation  of  a provincial  cliieilain.  'iliey  give 
him  three  palaces ; and  tlie  positions  of  these  imply  a sovereignty 
on  tho  wostera  part  of  the  island,  from  Cornwall  to  Sootlaod." 
— 8h.  Turner's  Hitt,  of  ttu  AnglthSaxont,  i.  228,  237. 
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permanent  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  under 
one  point  of  view,  we  have  glanced  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  We  may  now  retrace  our  steps  over 
part  of  that  dark  and  utterly  confused  interval ; 
but  in  doing  so  we  shall  not  venture  into  the 
perplexing  labyrinth  presented  by  the  more  than 
half  fiibulous  history  of  the  Heptarchy,  or  seven 
separate  and  independent  states  or  kingdoms  of 
the  A nglo-Saxons.  Modem  writers  haveassumed, 
that  over  these  separate  states  there  was  always 
a lord  paramount,  a sort  of  Emperor  of  England, 
who  might  be,  by  inheritance  or  conquest,  some- 
times the  king  of  one  state  and  sometimes  the 
king  of  another.* *  This  ascendant  monarch  is 
called  the  Britwalda,  or  Bretwalda,  a Saxon  term, 
which  signiBes  the  wielder,  or  dominator,  or  ruler, 
of  Brit  (Britain).*  According  to  Bede  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  seven  or  eight  of  the  Saxon 
princes  in  irr^ular  succession  bore  this  proud 
title;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  frem  lode’s 
expressions  that  the  other  six  kings  of  the  island 
acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  Bret- 
waldas.  We  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  any 
such  supremacy  (even  nominal),  and  in  the  i^l 
operations  of  war  and  government  we  continually 
find  each  state  acting  in  an  independent  manner, 
as  if  separate  from  all  the  rest — a proof  at  least 
that  the  authority  of  the  lord  paramount  was 
very  limited  or  very  uncertain.  As,  however, 
their  whole  history  is  uninteresting,  and  as 
it  is  easier  to  trace  the  reigns  of  the  more 
marking  monarchs  than  to  enter  into  seven 
separate  dynasties,  we  shall  follow  the  modern 
example. 

' Ur.  Kemble  atterljr  reJeoU  the  idea  of  then  ever  beving 
been  any  each  lord  penmount: — “Much  lees,"  laye  he,  "can 
we  adinit  thet  there  wee  any  central  political  anthority,  reoog- 
ntzed,  eyateiuatic,  and  regulated,  by  which  the  aeveial  kingdoma 
were  combined  into  a corporate  body.  Then  ia,  indeed,  a theory, 
retpectablo  for  ita  antiquity,  and  reproduced  by  modem  inge- 
noity,  according  to  which  thia  important  fiiot  is  assumed ; and 
we  are  not  only  taught  that  the  several  kingdoms  formed  a oon- 
Meiatiun,  at  whose  bead,  by  election  or  otherwiso,  one  of  the 
piincee  was  placed,  with  imperial  power,  but  that  thia  institu- 
tion was  derived  by  direct  imitation  from  the  custom  of  the 
Boman  empire;  we  fiuther  leant,  that  the  title  of  this  high 
fouctioaary  was  Bretwalda,  or  Emperor  of  Britain,  and  that  he 
poaeaMd  the  imperial  decorations  of  the  liomau  state.”  This 
Isaiitad  author,  who  considers  the  Roman  part  of  the  theory,  as 
adopted  by  Palgntve,  very  well  exploded  by  laippeuberg— though 
the  latter  givoe  far  too  much  credence  to  the  rest— then  proceeds 
to  reftite  wliat  Kapin,  Sh.  Turner,  and  others  have  said  on  the 
(object,  and  sums  op  his  own  ideas  upon  it  as  foUows.'— **1 
Uxrefiire  again  conclude  that  this  so-called  Bretwaldadom  was  a 
mere  accidental  predominance ; there  is  no  peculiar  function, 
doty,  or  privilege  anywhere  mentioned  as  appertaining  to  it ; 
and  when  Beds  deecribes  Eadvrini  of  Northumberland  proceed- 
ing with  the  Roman  t^fa  or  banner  before  him,  as  an  ensign  of 
dignity,  he  does  so  in  terms  which  show  that  it  was  not,  as  Pal- 
grave  seems  to  imagine,  an  enaign  of  imperial  authority  uted  by 
all  the  Bretwaldas,  but  a peculiar  and  remarkable  afTootation  of 
that  particular  prince.”— Saxons  m Snffiand,  vol.  iL  p.  18. 

* The  tuppceed  universal  empire  held  over  Britain  by  partiou- 
Ur  AngloSaxon  kings,  in  so  &r  as  it  rests  on  the  etymology  of 
the  word  Bretwalda,  U overthrown  by  Mr.  Kemble,  who  shows— 
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Ella,  the  conqueror  of  Sussex,  and  the  founder, 
there,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sooth  Saxons — the 
smallest  of  all  the  new  states — was  the  first 
Bretwalda,  and  died,  little  noticed  by  the  English 
chroniclers,  about  the  year  510.  After  a long 
vacancy,  Ckawlin,  King  of  Wessex,  who  began 
to  reign  about  668,  stepped  into  the  dignity, 
which,  however,  was  contested  with  him,  by 
ETHELBERT,the  fourth  King  of  Kent,  who  claimed 
it  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Hengist,  the  bro- 
ther of  Horsa.  The  dispute  led  to  hostilities;  for 
long  before  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  subdued  all 
the  Britons,  they  made  fierce  wars  upon  one  an- 
other. The  first  example  of  this  practice,  which 
must  have  retarded  their  general  progi'ess  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  island,  was  set  by  Ethelbert, 
who,  after  sustaining  two  signal  defeats  frem  his 
rival,  and  many  other  reverses,  during  the  twenty- 
two  years  that  Ceawlin  reigned,  acquired  the  dig- 
nity of  Bretwalda  (a.d.  593)  soon  after  that  prince’s 
death.  Ceawlin,  by  the  law  of  the  sword,  had 
taken  {>08se8sion  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  and 
seems  to  have  fought  as  often  against  his  Saxou 
brethren  as  against  the  Britons. 

The  grand  incident  under  the  reign  of  this,  the 
third  Bretwalda,  was  the  conversion  of  himself 
and  court  by  Augustine  and  forty  monks,  chiefiy 
Italians,  who  were  sent  for  that  purpose  into 
Britain,  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  Ethelbert’s 
change  of  religion  was  facilitated  by  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  espoused  a Christian  wife 
shortly  before.  This  was  the  young  and  beauti- 
fhl  Bertha,  sister  or  daughter  of  Charibert,  King 
of  Paris,  to  whom,  by  stipulation,  he  granted  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion  when  she  came  into 

flnt,  that  that  word,  Brotwolda,  ariMi  from  a clerical  error; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  right  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bri- 
tain at  alL 

“Let  us  now  inquire,”  says  he,  “to  what  the  passage  in  the 
Saxon  ChronicU  amounts,  which  lias  put  so  many  of  our  hiat«>- 
rians  upon  a wrong  track,  by  supplying  tltem  with  the  suspicious 
name  Bretwalda.  Speaking  of  Ecgberht,  the  chronicler  says : 

* And  the  same  year  King  Ecgberht  overran  the  kingdom  of  the 
Mercians,  and  all  that  was  south  of  the  Uumber ; and  ho  was 
the  eighth  king  who  was  Bretwalda.'  And  then,  after  naming 
tl.e  seven  mentioned  by  Beda,  and  totally  omitting  all  notice 
of  the  Mercian  kings,  hs  ooncludss : ‘The  eighth  was  Ecgberht, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons.’ 

“ Now  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  of  six  mauusoripu 
in  which  this  passage  occurs,  one  only  reads  Bretwalda ; of  the 
remaining  five,  four  have  Bryten-walda  or  wealda,  and  one 
Breten-anweald,  which  is  precisely  synonymous  with  Dryten- 
wealda.  All  the  rules  of  orderly  oriUcum  would,  therefore, 
compel  us  to  look  upon  tills  as  the  right  reading ; and  we  are 
confirmed  in  so  doing,  by  finding  that  .Ethelstan,  in  one  of  bis 
charters,  colls  himself  also  ‘Brytoii-woalda  eallos  theses  ealondox' 
— ruler  or  monarch  of  all  this  island.  Now,  the  true  meaning 
of  this  word,  which  is  compounded  of  tetalda,  a ruler,  and  the 
adjective  bryim,  is  totally  unconnected  with  Bret  or  Bratwealh, 
the  name  of  the  British  aborigines,  ttie  resemblance  to  which  is 
merely  accidental;  UrgUn  is  derived  from  brtutan,  to  distribute, 
to  divide,  to  break  into  small  portions,  to  disperse;  it  is  a com- 
mon prefix  to  words  denoting  wide  or  gonerul  dispersion,  and, 
when  coupled  with  wealda,  meaiu  no  mure  than  an  extensive, 
powerfrU  king — a king  whose  power  is  widely  extendod.” — Kem- 
ble, Anglo-Saxon*. 
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the  island.  Ethelbert’s  close  connection  with  the 
more  enlightened  nations  of  the  Continent,  and 
his  frequent  intercourse  with  French,  Roman, 
and  Italian  churchmen,  who,  ignorant  as  they 
were,  were  infinitely  more  civilized  than  the 
Saxons,  proved  highly  beneficial  to  England;  and 
in  the  code  of  laws  which  this  prince  published 
before  his  death,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  suggestions  and  science  of  those 
foreigners,  although  the  code  has  far  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  old  German  lawgivers  than  of  J us- 
tinian  and  the  Roman  jurisconsults.  This  code 
was  not  octroyed,  as  fi*om  an  absolute  sovereign 
(a  quality  to  which  none  of  the  Saxon  princes 
ever  attained),  but  was  enacted  by  Ethelbert  with 
the  consent  of  the  states  of  his  kingdom  of  Kent, 
and  formed  the  first  written  laws  promulgated 
by  any  of  the  northern  conquerors ; the  second 
being  the  code  of  the  Burgundians,  published  a 
little  later ; and  the  third,  that  of  the  Longobardi 
or  Lombards,  which  was  promulgated  in  their 
dominions  in  the  north  of  Italy,  about  half  a cen- 
tury after  Ethelbert’s  code.  As  King  of  Kent, 
Ethelbert’s  reign  was  a very  long  and  happy  one; 
ns  Bretwalda  he  exercised  considerable  authority 
or  influence  over  all  the  Saxon  princes  south  of 
the  Humber.  He  died  in  616,  and  was  succeeded, 
as  King  of  Kent,  but  not  as  Bretwalda,  by  his  son 
Eadbald.  The  Anglo-Saxons  at  this  period  were 
very  volatile  and  fickle  in  their  faith,  or  very 
imperfectly  converted  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Passionately  enamoured  of  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  his  step-mother,  Ethelbert’s  widow,  Eadbald 
took  her  to  his  bed;  and  as  the  Christians  repro- 
bated such  incestuous  marriages,  he  broke  with 
them  altogether,  and  returned  to  his  priests  of 
the  old  Teutonic  idolatry.  The  whole  Kentish 
people  turned  with  him,  forsook  the  missionaries 
and  the  churches,  expelled  the  Christian  bishop, 
and  again  set  up  the  rude  altars  of  the  Scandi- 
navian idols.  Such  a relapse  as  this  was  not  un- 
common among  the  recently  converted  heathen 
of  other  countries ; but  the  sequel  is  curious,  and 
makes  our  Saxon  ancestors  appear  like  a flock  of 
sheep  following  the  bell-wether.  Laureutins,  the 
successor  of  Augustine  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  prevailed  on  Eadbald  to  put  away 
his  step-mother,  and  return  to  his  fold ; and  no 
sooner  had  the  king  done  so,  than  all  his  sub- 
jects returned  with  him,  without  murmur  or  dis- 
putation. 

We  have  said  that  Eadbald  did  not  succeed  to 
the  dignity  of  Bretwalda.  It  appears,  however, 
he  made  a claim  to  it,  and  that  the  other  princes 
refused  their  concurrence  and  obeiliencc.  The 
dignity  of  Bretwalda  would  seem,  from  this  and 
other  instances,  not  to  Imve  been  obtained  by  re- 
gular and  free  election,  but  to  have  been  conceded 
to  him  who  showed  hiraaelf  ablest  to  maintain 
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his  claim  to  iv  by  the  sword.  The  three  first 
Bretwaldos,  Ella,  Ceawlin,  and  Ethelbert,  were 
Saxons  or  Jutes ; but  now  tlie  dignity  passed  to 
the  more  pow'erful  Angles,  in  the  person  of  Reo- 
WALD,  about  the  year  617.  Redwald  was  King  of 
East  Anglia,  and  by  profession  a Christian,  hav- 
ing been  converted  some  years  before  by  the 
Bretwalda  Ethelbert  But  his  wife  and  people 
were  attached  to  the  old  idolatry ; and,  yielding 
to  their  importunities,  he  re-opened  the  temples, 
taking  care,  however,  to  place  a Christian  altar 
by  the  side  of  the  statue  of  Woden,‘  in  doing 
which  he  no  doubt  hoped  to  conciliate  both  par- 
ties. During  his  reign  the  Scots,  who  had  re- 
newed hostilities  in  the  north,  were  beaten  by 
the  now  united  and  extended  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Northumbria.  At  a later  period  Redwald  him- 
self was  hostilely  engaged  with  the  Northumbrian 
king  Edilfrid,  who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  more 
Britons  than  all  the  other  Saxon  kings.  The 
armies  of  the  Saxon  kings  met  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Idel,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  victory, 
after  a sanguinary  engagement,  rested  on  the 
crest  of  the  Bretwalda.  Edilfrid  was  slain. 

Edwih,  the  fifth  Bretwalda,  succeeded  (about 
621)  both  to  the  dignity  of  Redwald  and  the 
kingdom  of  Edilfrid ; and  so  successful  was  he  in 
his  wars  and  his  politics,  that  he  raised  North- 
nmbria  to  a superiority  ovei'  all  the  Saxon  king- 
doms, thus  transferring  the  ascendency  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  the  island.  After  wavering 
some  time  between  the  old  national  faith  of  the 
Saxons  and  Christianity,  Edwin  was  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  Faulinus,  a Roman  missionary, 
and  the  influence  of  his  fair  wife  Edilberga,  who 
was  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  Bretwalda  and 
King  of  Kent,  and  a Christian  before  she  married 
Edwin.  The  happiest  effects  are  asserted  to  have 
followed  the  conversion  of  the  hitherto  ferocious 
Northumbriana  Edwin  added  the  Isles  of  Man 
and  Anglesey  to  his  Northumbrian  dominions ; 
and  was  so  powerful,  that  all  the  Saxon  kings 
acknowledged  his  authority,  and  paid  him  a kind 
of  tribute.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  also 
maintained  a supremacy  over  the  Scots  and  Piets. 
In  writing  to  him,  in  the  year  62d,the  poi>e  styles 
Edw’in  “ Rex  Anglorum” — King  of  the  Angles,  or 
English.  In  his  person  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda 
had  a significant  and  clear  meaning;  but  he  did 
not  hold  it  very  long.  About  the  year  633,  Penda, 
the  Saxon  Prince  of  Mercia,  rebelled  against  his 
authority;  and,  forming  an  alliance  wdth  Cead- 
wallo,  or  Cadwallader,  the  King  of  North  Wales, 
he  fought  a great  battle  at  Hatfield,  or  Heath- 
field,  near  the  river  Trent,  in  which  Edwin  was 
defeated  and  slain  (a-D.  634).  The  alliance  of  one 
party  of  the  Siixons  with  the  Welsh,  to  fight 
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against  another  pai-ty  of  S.axon3,  is  remarkable ; 
but  the  case  was  often  repeated.  The  confede- 
rate armies  between  them  committed  a horrible 
slaughter,  sparing  neither  old  men  nor  children, 
women  nor  monks.  Cadwallader  and  the  "Welsh 
remained  in  the  territory  of  the  Northumbrians 
at  York;  but  Penda  marched  into  Norfolk,  against 
the  East  Angles.  This  people  had  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  some  seven  years  before,  at  the 
earnest  representations  of  the  Bretwalda  Edwin ; 
and  Sigebert,  their  old  king,  had  lately  renounced 
his  crown  to  his  cousin  Egeric,  and  retired  into 
a monastery.  But  at  the  approach  of  Penda  and 
his  pagan  host  the  old  soldier  left  his  holy  retire- 
ment, and  directed  the  manoeuvres  of  liis  army, 
with  a white  rod  or  wand,  hU  religioxis  scruples 
not  permitting  him  to  resume  the  sword  and 
battle-axe.  Penda  was  as  successful  here  as  he 
had  been  against  the  Christians  of  Northumbria, 
and  both  Sigebert  and  Egeric  fell  in  battle.  At 
this  time  a struggle  for  supremacy  seems  to  have 
existed  between  the  converted  and  unconverted 
Saxons;  and  Penda,  as  head  of  the  latter,  evi- 
dently aimed  at  possessing  the  full  dignity  of 
Bretwalda,  as  it  h^  been  exercised  by  Edwin  of 
Northumbria.  But  the  latter  prince  had  laid  a 
broad  and  sure  basis,  which  enabled  the  North- 
umbrians to  retain  the  advantage  in  their  own 
country,  and  transmit  the  dignity  to  two  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

In  the  year  634,  Oswald,  the  nephew  of  Edwin, 
raised  his  banner  in  Northumbria,  where  Cad- 
wallader, after  many  successes,  seemed  to  despise 
precaution.  He  and  his  Welsh  were  surprised 
near  Hexham,  and  totally  defeated  by  inferior 
numbers.  On  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  the 
battle  began  with  kneeling  and  prayers ; it  ended, 
on  the  port  of  the  Welsh,  in  the  death  of  Cad- 
wallader, and  in  the  annihilation  of  his  army, 
which  appears  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  **  the 
invincible.”*  Oswald  being  equally  recognized 
by  the  two  Northumbrian  states  of  Beruicia  and 
Deira,  then  regained  all  that  his  uncle  Edwin 
had  lost,  and  soon  after  most  of  the  Saxons  ac- 
knowledged him  as  Bretwalda.  He  attributed 
his  success  to  the  God  he  worshipped;  and,  to 
show  his  gratitude,  he  invited  many  monks  to 
complete  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  Nortli- 
umbria.  The  donation  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Is- 
land, and  the  splendid  monastery  that  rose  there. 


' “ In  Csd«raUa  «xpix«l  the  last  renowned  hero  of  old  Britidi 
race ; in  fourteen  pitched  battlea  and  sixty  enoonutera  he  had 
rerirad  and  conflrmed  the  iniUtaiy  fame  of  his  country,  and 
acquired  doaninkm  over  a oonaiderable  part  of  Lloegrfa  (Lloegyr). 
Xo  wonder,  then,  if  his  life  and  death,  though  claiming  a far 
higher  degree  of  credibility  than  Arthur’s,  were  soon  surrounded 
by  the  glittering  imagery  of  tradition,  and  that  we  are  now  un- 
able fo  aaceortoin  tbe  truth,  either  in  the  apotheosis  of  his  adoring 
coon  tiyiDen , or  in  the  TindiotirenatzaUTe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.” 
— htypatbcrj,  roL  L p.  158, 


testified  to  his  munificence.  Churches  and  mom 
asteries  sprung  up  in  other  parts  of  the  north, 
and  undoubtedly  forwarded  civilization,  to  a cer- 
tain point,  more  than  any  other  measures  or 
establishments.  Oswald,  who  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Cynegils,  the  king  of  that  country,  to  demand 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  conversion  of  Wessex ; and  when  Cyne^ls 
made  a donation  of  land  to  Birinas,  the  Roman 
missionary  and  bishop,  ho  confirmed  it  in  bis 
quality  of  Bretwalda. 

As  Bretwalda,  Oswald  exercised  an  authority 
over  the  Saxon  nations  and  provinces  folly  equal 
to  that  of  his  uncle  Edwin;  and  he  is  said,  beside, 
although  the  fact  is  disputed,  to  have  compelled 
the  Pictish  and  Scottish  kings  to  acknowledge 
themselves  his  vassals.  Oswald  was  slain  in 
battle  (a.d.  642),  like  his  uncle  Edwin,  and  by  tbe 
same  enemy,  the  fierce  and  still  nnoonverted 
Penda,  Kmg  of  Mercia,  who  was  as  desirous  as 
ever  of  establishing  his  own  supremacy.  Bat 
the  Northumbrians  once  more  rallied  round  tbe 
family  of  the  beloved  Edwin,  and  on  the  retreat 
of  the  heathens  from  the  well-defended  rock  of 
Bamborongh,  they  enabled  Oswald’s  brother, 
named  Oswy,  or  Oswio,  whose  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Edwin,  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  father-in-law.  His  succession,  however, 
was  not  undisputed,  nor  did  his  murder  of  one 
of  his  competitors  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Northnmbrian  kingdom.  About  the  year  651  it 
was  re-divided  into  its  two  ancient  independent 
states ; and  whUst  Oswy  retained  to  himself  Ber- 
nicia,  the  more  northern  half,  Odelwald  reigned 
in  Deira,  or  the  southern  part  The  disseverance 
was  a fatal  blow,  from  which  Northumbria  never 
recovered- 

Oswy  bad  soon  to  contend  with  the  old  enemy 
of  his  house,  the  slayer  of  his  two  predecessors. 
Penda,  still  anxious  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  Bret- 
walda, which,  as  on  other  occasions,  seems  to 
have  been  in  abeyance  for  some  years,  after  driv- 
ing the  Christian  King  of  Wessex  from  his  throne 
(a.d.  652),  advanced  once  more,  and  this  time  with 
fire  and  sword,  into  Northumberland.  Burning 
every  house  or  hut  he  found  in  his  way,  this 
savage  marched  as  far  as  Bamborough.  Trem- 
bling at  his  recollections  of  the  past,  and  his  pre- 
sent danger,  Oswy  entreated  for  peace,  which  he 
at  length  obtained  by  means  of  rich  presents, 
hostages,  and  an  arrangement  of  inter-marriage. 
His  second  son  was  sent  as  a hostage  to  Penda’s 
court.  Alchfrid,  his  eldest  son,  espoused  one  of 
Penda’s  daughters,  and  shortly  after  Penda’s  son, 
Peada  or  Weda,  married  one  of  Oswy’s  daughters, 
the  fair  and  Christian  Alchfredo,  who  carried 
four  priests  in  her  train,  and  became  instrumental 
in  converting  the  people  of  Mercia. 

But  as  long  as  Penda  was  alive  in  the  land 
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there  could  be  no  lasting  peace.  Having  deso- 
late<l  East  Anglia  (a.d.  654),  be  advanced  once 
more  against  the  Northumbrians,  his  army  being 
swelled  by  the  forces  of  thirty  vassal  kings  or 
chieftains,  Welsh  or  Cumbrians,  as  well  as  Sax- 
ons. This  time  gifts  and  offers  were  of  no  avail. 
Oswy  was  obliged  to  fight;  and  the  hardest 
fought  battle  that  had  been  seen  for  many  years, 
took  place  between  him  and  Penda  not  fer  fix>m 
York.  Here,  at  last,  this  scourge  of  Britain  or 
England  (for  the  first  name  is  now  scarcely  ap- 
propriate) perished  by  that  violent  death  he  had 
caused  so  many  princes,  and  thirty  of  his  chief 
captains  were  slain  with  him.  Another  account 


is,  that  of  the  thirty  vassal  kings  or  chiefs  who 
followed  him  to  the  field,  only  one  escaped,  and 
that  this  one  was  the  King  of  Gwynedh,  a state 
in  North  Wales,  which  seems  to  have  comprised 
Cardiganshire,  part  of  Merionethshire,  nod  all 
Carnarvonshire.  Twelve  abbeys,  with  broad  lands 
attached,  showed  the  gratitude  of  Oswy  for  his 
unexpected  victory ; and,  according  to  a custom 
which  was  now  obtaining  among  all  the  north- 
ern conquerors,  he  dedicated  au  infant  daughter 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  took  her  to  the  Lady 
of  Hilda,  who  shortly  after  removed  with  her  nuns 
from  Hartlepool  to  the  vale  of  Whitby,  where 
there  soon  arose  one  of  the  moet  famed  and  splen- 
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did  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages.  But  all  the 
proceetlings  of  the  victor  were  not  of  so  pious  or 
tranquil  a nature.  After  Penda's  death,  Oswy 
rapidly  overran  the  country  of  his  old  enemies 
the  Mercians,  on  whom  he  indicted  a cruel  ven- 
geance. He  attached  all  their  territory  north  of 
the  Trent  to  his  Northumbrian  kingdom;  and 
Peada,  his  son-in-law,  being  treacherously  mur- 
dered soon  after  (it  is  said  by  bis  own  wife,  who 
was  Oswy’s  daughter),  he  seized  the  southern 
part  of  Mercia  also.  It  was  probably  at  this 
high  tide  of  his  fortune  (a.d.  655)  that  Oswr  as- 
8ume<i  the  rank  of  Bretwalda.  Tlie  usual  broad 
assertiou  is  made,  that  the  Piets  and  Soots,  and 
the  other  natives  of  Britain,  acknowledged  his 
supremacy.  There  was  soon,  however,  another 
Bretwalda ; the  first  instance,  we  believe,  of  two 
such  suns  shining  in  our  hemisphere. 

In  656  the  eoldermen  or  nobles  of  Mercia  rose 
up  in  arms,  expelled  the  Northumbrians,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  Wclferb,  another  of  Penda’s 
sons,  whom  they  bad  carefully  concealed  from  the 


eager  search  of  Oswy.  This  Wulfere  not  only 
retained  possession  of  Mercia,  but  extended  bis 
dominions  by  conquests  in  Wessex  and  tlie  neigh- 
bouring countries;  after  which  he  became  king 
of  all  the  **  australian  regions,”  or  Bretwalda  in 
all  those  parts  of  the  island  that  lie  sooth  of  the 
Humber.  About  the  same  time,  Oswy  was  fur- 
ther weakened  by  the  ambition  of  his  eldest  son, 
Alchfrid,  who  demanded  and  obtained  a part  of 
Northumbria  in  independent  sovereignty.  The 
sickness  called  the  yellow,  or  the  yellers  plague, 
afflicted  Oswy  and  his  enemies  alike;  for  it  began 
in  the  south,  gradually  extended  to  the'  north, 

' Whitby  is  umlorttood  to  hsve  risen  from  the  nuighboarfaood 
of  sn  sbboy,  founded  by  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberhuid,  in 
007.  Both  abbey  and  town  wore  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Itanes, 
and  lay  in  ruins  till  after  the  Xonuan  ouuqnest,  when  the  abbey 
was  rebuilt,  and  a considerable  fishing  town  was  esuhlished. 
The  ruins  of  Whitby  Abbey  overlook  tlie  sea  at  an  eloration  cd 
240  ft.  The  fine  oontral  tower  fell  in  1830;  the  existing  tw- 
tlges  consist  of  the  choir,  the  north  transept,  which  is  nearly 
entire,  and  part  of  the  west  front.  The  town  of  Whitby  is  aitu- 
I ated  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk.  It  has  a good 
I harbour,  protected  by  plan. 
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and  at  leiigth  raged  over  the  whole  island,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mountains  of  Caledonia. 
Among  the  earliest  victims  of  this  pestilence 
were  kings,  archbishops,  bishops,  monks,  and 
nans.  As  the  plague  now  makes  its  appearance 
annnally  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the  East,  so 
did  this  yellow  sickness  break  out  in  oar  island 
for  twenty  years.  King  Oswy,  who  is  generally 
considered  the  last  of  the  Bretwaldas,  though 
others  continue  the  title  to  Ethelbald,  King  of 
Mercia,  died  in  670,  during  the  progress  of  this 
fearful  disease,  but  not  of  it 

Although  we  here  lose  the  convenient  point  of 
concentration  afforded  by  the  reigns  of  the  Bret- 
waldas, it  is  at  a point  where  the  seven  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy  had  merged  into  three ; for  the 
weak  states  of  Kent,  Sussexv  Essex,  and  East 
Anglia,  were  now  reduced  to  a condition  of  vas- 
salage by  one  or  the  other  of  their  powerful  neigh- 
bours; and  the  great  game  for  supreme  dominion 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Northumbria,  Mercia, 
and  Wessex.  We  are  also  relieved  from  any  ne- 
cessity of  detail  The  preceding  narrative  will 
convey  a sufficient  notion  of  the  wars  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  states  waged  with  one  another;  and  as  we 
approach  the  junction  of  the  three  great  8ti*eams 
of  Northtunbria,  Mercia,  and  Wessex,  which  were 
made  to  flow  in  one  channel  under  Egbert,  we 
shall  notice  only  the  important  circumstances  that 
led  to  that  event 

Oswy  was  succeeded  in  the  greater  part  of  his 
Nortbambrian  dominions  by  his  son  Eofrio,  who 
was  scarcely  seated  on  that  now  tottering  throne, 
when  the  Piets  seated  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Forth  broke  into  insurrection.  With  a strong  body 
of  cavalry,  Egfrid  defeated  them  in  a bloody  battle, 
and  again  reduced  them  to  a doubtful  obedience. 
Some  eight  years  after,  ambitious  of  obtaining  all 
the  power  his  father  had  once  held,  Egfrid  in- 
vaded Mercia.  A drawn  battle  was  fought  (a.d. 
679)  by  the  rival  Saxons,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  and  peace  was  then  restored  by  means  of  a 
holy  servant  of  the  church;  but  it  was  beyond  the 
bishop’s  power  to  restore  the  lives  of  the  brave 
who  had  fallen,  and  whose  loss  sadly  weakened 
both  Mercia  and  Northumbria.  In  685  Egfrid 
was  slain  in  a war  with  Brude,  the  Pictish  king; 
and  the  Scots  and  some  of  the  northern  Welsh 
joined  the  Piets,  and  carried  their  arms  into  Eng- 
land. In  the  exposed  parts  of  Northumbi-ia  the 
Anglo-Saxons  wera  put  to  the  sword  or  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  that  kingdom  became  the  scene  of 
wretchedness  and  anarchy.  In  the  course  of  a 
century  fourteen  kings  ascended  the  throne,  in  a 
manner  as  irregular  as  their  descent  from  it  was 
rapid  and  tragical  Six  were  murdered  by  their 
kinsmen  or  other  competitors,  five  were  expelled 
by  their  subjects,  two  became  monks,  and  one 
only  died  with  the  crown  on  his  head. 


Although  exposed,  like  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
states,  to  sanguinary  revolutions  in  its  govern- 
ment, Mercia,  the  old  rival  of  Northumbria,  for 
a considerable  period  seemed  to  rise  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  latter,  and  to  bid  fair  to  be  the  victor 
of  the  three  great  states.  After  many  hardly 
contested  battles,  the  kings  of  W&ssex  were  re- 
duced to  serve  as  vassals,  and  by  the  year  737, 
Ethelbald,  the  Mercian  king,  ruled  with  a para- 
mount authority  over  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Humber,  with  the  exception  only  of  Wales.  But 
five  years  after,  the  vassal  state  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence, and  in  a great  battle  at  Burford,  in 
Oxfordshire,  victory  declared  for  the  Golden 
Dragon,  the  standard  of  Wessex.  Between  the 
years  757  and  794  the  superiority  of  Mercia  was 
successfully  re-asserted  by  King  Offa,  who,  after 
subduing  parts  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  invaded  Ox- 
fordshire, and  took  all  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wessex  that  lay  on  the  left  of  the  Thames. 
Then  turning  his  arms  against  the  Welsh,  he 
drove  the  kings  of  Powis  from  Pengwem  (now 
Shrewsbury)  beyond  the  river  Wye,  and  planted 
strong  Saxon  colonies  between  that  river  and  the 
Severn.  To  secure  these  conquests,  and  protect 
his  subjects  from  the  inroads  and  forays  of  the 
Welsh,  he  resorted  to  means  that  bear  quite  a 
Roman  character.  He  caused  a ditch  and  ram- 
part to  be  drawn  all  along  the  frontier  of  Wales 
(a  line  measuring  100  miles),  beginning  at  Basing- 
werke,  in  Flintshire,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  and  ending  on  the  Severn,  near  Bristol. 
There  are  extensive  remains  of  the  work,  which 
the  Welsh  still  call  “Clawdh  Offa,”  or  Offas 
Dyke.  But  the  work  was  scarcely  finished  when 
the  Welsh  filled  up  part  of  the  ditch,  broke 
through  the  rampart,  and  slew  many  of  Offa’s  sol- 
diers while  they  were  pleasantly  engaged  in  cele- 
brating Christmas.  Ofla  the  Terrible,  as  he  was 
called,  took  a terrible  vengeance.  He  met  tlie 
mountaineers  at  Rhuddlan,  and  encountered  them 
in  a battle  there,  in  which  the  King  of  North 
Wales,  and  the  pride  of  the  Welsh  youth  and 
nobility,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Tlie  prisoners  he 
took  were  condemned  to  the  harshest  condition 
of  slavery.  Master  of  the  south,  it  is  said  that 
he  now  compelled  the  Northumbrians  beyond 
the  Humber  to  pay  him  tribute ; but  the  year  is 
not  mentioned,  and  the  fact  is  not  very  cleai*. 
Ten  years  of  victory  and  conquest,  say  his  monk- 
ish eulogists,  neither  elated  him  nor  swelled  him 
with  pride;  “yet,”  adds  one  of  them,  “he  was  not 
negligent  of  his  regal  state;  for  that,  in  regard  of 
his  great  prerogative,  and  not  of  any  pride,  he  first 
instituted  and  commanded  that,  even  in  times  of 
peace,  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  crown 
should,  as  they  passed  through  any  city,  have 
trumpeters  going  and  sounding  before  them^  to 
show  that  the  presence  of  the  king  should  breed 
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lx)th  fear  and  honour  in  all  who  either  see  or 
hear  him.”* *  William  of  Malmesbury  declares  he 
is  at  a loss  to  determine  whether  the  merits  or 
crimes  of  this  prince  preponderated;  but  as  Offa 
was  a most  munificent  benefactor  to  the  church, 
the  monks  in  general  (the  only  historians  of  these 
times)  did  not  partake  of  this  scruple,  and  praised 
him  to  excess.  As  a sovereign,  however,  Ofia 
had  indisputable  and  high  merits,  and  the  coun- 
try made  some  pi-ogress  under  his  reign  and  by 
his  example.  He  had  some  ta.ste  for  the  elegan- 
cies of  life  and  the  fine  arts;  he  built  a palace  at 
“Tamworth  Town,”  which  was  the  wonder  of  the 
age;  and  his  medals  and  coins  are  of  mucli  better 
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taste  and  workmanship  than  those  of  any  other 
Saxon  monarch.*  He  maintained  an  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  Charlemagne;  and  it  is  highly 
interesting,  ami  a consoling  proof  of  progression, 
to  see  the  trade  of  the  nation  and  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  England  and  France  made  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  these  royal  letters.  When, 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  his  body  being 
racked  with  disease  and  his  soul  with  a late  re- 
morse, ho  gave  himself  up  to  monkish  devotion 
and  superstitious  observances,  there  was  still  a 
certain  taste  as  well  as  grandeur  in  his  expiatory 
donations,  and  a remarkable  happiness  of  choice 
(though  this  is  said  to  have  been  directed  by  the 
accidental  discovery  of  a few  bones)  in  his  site 
for  the  abbey  of  8t.  Alban’s,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  the  ecclesiastical  eilifices  he  erected.* 
According  to  some  of  the  old  writers,  his  last  war- 
like exploit  was  the  defeat  of  a body  of  Danish 
invaders;  and  it  is  generally  allowed  that,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  a few  ships’  crews, 
tlie  preciirsors  of  those  hordes  that  desolated 
Euglzuid  soon  after,  effected  a landing  on  our 
coast,  and  did  some  mischief.  On  the  death  of 
Offa,  after  a long  reign,  in  the  year  795,  the  gr  eat 
|K>wcr  of  Mercia,  which  his  craft,  valour,  and  for- 
tune had  built  up,  and  which  his  energies  alone 
hud  supported,  began  rapidly  to  decline;  and  as 
Northumbria  continued  in  a hopeless  condition, 

I The  Liffff€r  Book  of  St.  AUxin,’*,  a*  quoted  in  Speed'*  Chro- 
niefa.  * Palgrave,  Hiit. 

* Tlie  preeent  venerable  Abbe;  chorch  of  St.  Alban'*,  which 
stand*  on  the  *ite  of  that  erected  b;  Offa,  w«*  built,  tiuee  cen- 
turie*  later,  b;  William  liufu*.  A oon*idarablo  ])ortion  of  the 
material*  employed  are  Roman  brick*  or  tiles,  taken  from  the 
ruin*  of  the  ancient  clt;  of  Verulamium,  which  stood  in  the 
ueighbunrbood,  between  St.  Alban'*  and  Gorfaambory  I’aik. 
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Wessex,  long  the  least  of  the  three  great  rival 
states,  soon  had  the  field  to  herself. 

At  the  time  of  Offa’s  death  the  throne  of  Wes- 
sex was  occupied  by  BrUitinc,  or  Beortric,  whose 
right  was  considered  vei'y  questionable  even  in 
those  days,  when  the  rule  of  succession  was  very 
far  from  being  settled.  Egbert,  the  son  of  Alch- 
muud,  had  abetter  title,  but  fewer  partizans;  and, 
after  a short  and  unsuccessful  struggle  for  the 
crown,  he  fied  for  his  life,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
court  of  OfiFa,  the  Mercian.  His  triumphant 
rival,  Beortric,  then  despatched  ambassadors  into 
Mercia,  charged  with  the  double  duty  of  demand- 
ing the  hand  of  Eadburgha,  one  of  OfiTa’s  daugh- 
ters, and  the  head  of  Egbert.  Offa  readily  gave  his 
daughter  (he  could  hardly  have  given  a greater 
curse),  but  he  refused  the  second  request.  He, 
however,  withdrew  his  protection  from  his  royal 
guest,  who  fled  a second  time  for  his  life.  Egbert 
i*epaired  to  tlie  court  or  camp  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  who  received  him  hospitably,  and 
employed  him  in  his  armies.  During  a residence 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  on  the  Continent,  living 
chiefly  among  the  French,  who  were  then  much 
more  polished  than  the  Saxons,  Egbert  acquired 
many  accomplishments ; and,  whether  as  a soldier 
or  statesman,  he  could  not  have  found  a better 
instructor  than  Charlemagne.  Eadburgha,  the 
daughter  of  Offa,  aud  wife  of  Beortric,  was  a woman 
of  a most  depraved  character — incontinent,  wan- 
ton, perfidious,  and  cruel.  When  men  thwartetl 
her  love,  or  otherwise  gave  her  offence,  she  armed 
the  uxorious  king  against  them;  and  when  he 
would  not  be  moved  to  cruelty,  she  became  the 
executioner  of  her  own  vengeance.  She  had  pre- 
pared a cup  of  poison  for  a young  nobleman  who 
was  her  husband’s  favourite;  by  some  inadver- 
tence this  was  so  disposed  that  the  king  drank 
of  it  as  well  as  the  intended  victim,  and  died  a 
horrid  death  (a.d.  800).  According  to  another 
version  of  the  story,  she  had  filled  the  bowl  ex- 
pressly for  the  king,  and  many  of  his  household 
and  warriors  were  poisoned  by  it  The  crime  was 
discovered,  and  the  queen  degraded  and  expelled; 
the  thanes  and  men  of  Wessex  decreeing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  for  the  future  no  kings’  wives 
should  be  called  queens,  nor  suffered  to  sit  by 
their  husbands’  sides  upon  the  throne.  She  also 
took  refuge  with  Charlemagne,  who  assigned  her 
a residence  in  a convent  or  abbey.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  she  began  to  conduct  herself  so  vi- 
eiously,  that  she  was  turned  out  of  this  place  of 
shelter.  Some  years  after  her  expulsion,  a woman 
of  foreign  mien  and  faded  beauty  was  seen  beg- 
ging alms  in  the  streets  of  Pavia,  in  Italy;  it  was 
Eadburgha,  the  widow  of  the  King  of  the  West 
Saxons — the  daughter  of  Offa,  monarch  of  all 
England  south  of  the  Humber.  It  is  believed 
she  ended  her  days  at  Pavia. 
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As  soon  as  Egbert  learned  the  death  of  Beor- 
tric,  he  returned  from  France  to  Wessex,  when  tlie 
thanes  and  the  people  received  him  with  open 
arms.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  employed 
in  establishing  his  authority  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall;  but  he  had  then  to 
meet  the  hostility  of  the  jealous  Meixuans,  who 
invaded  Wessex  with  all  their  forces.  Egbert 
met  them  at  Elyndome,  or  Ellandum,  near  Wil- 
ton, in  Wiltshire,  with  an  army  very  inferior  in 
numbers,  but  in  superior  fighting  condition;  being, 
to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  our  old  quaint 
chroniclers,  “lean,  meagre,  pale,  and  long-breath- 
ed,” whereas  the  Mercians  were  “fat,  corpulent, 
and  short-winded.”  He  gained  a complete  vic- 
tory, and  was  soon  after  enabled  to  attach  Mercia 
and  all  its  dependencies  to  his  kingdom.  He  j 


established  sub-reguli,  or  under-kings,  in  Kent 
and  East  Anglia;  and  not  satisfied  wit^  the 
dominion  of  the  island  south  of  tlie  Humber, 
ho  crossed  that  river,  and  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Northumbria.  He  invaded  that  once 
powerful  state  when  anarchy  was  at  its  height. 
Incapable  of  resistance,  the  Northumbrians  made 
an  offer  of  entire  submission  (a.d.  825);  and  Ean- 
red,  their  king,  became  the  vassal  and  tributaiy 
of  the  great  monarch  of  Wessex.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Egbert  granted  much  milder  terms 
of  dependence  to  the  Northumbrians  than  to  any 
of  the  rest.  Thus,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth 
centnry,  and  376  years  after  the  first  landing  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  was  effected  what  some  his- 
torians call  the  reduction  of  all  the  kingdoms 
under  one  sovereign. 
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ISTASIOX  OF  THE  DAKES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ALFRED. — A.D.  825—901. 


England  invaded  by  the  Dane* — Reign  of  Ethelwnlf — His  wars  with  the  Danes — His  pilgrimage  to  Romo — Reigns 
of  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert — Their  wars  with  the  Danish  invaders — History  of  the  Danes — Their  character  at 
the  period  of  their  invasion  of  Engh-ind — Their  modes  of  invasion  and  warfare — Ethelbert  snocecded  by  Alfred 
the  Great — Alfred’s  early  conflicts  with  the  Danes — His  attempts  to  create  an  English  navy — His  defeat  and 
flight  to  AtUelney — His  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Ethandune — His  treaty  with  Gntbrnu,  and  assignment  of 
the  Danelagh  to  the  enemy — Intercourse  of  Alfred  with  Asser,  his  biographer — Hasting  invades  England — 
Various  conflicts  of  the  tliree  years’  warfare  between  Alfred  and  Hosting — Hasting  compelled  to  leave  Eng- 
land— Alfred’s  navy — Review  of  Alfred’s  history  and  character — His  education,  studies,  and  acqniremente — 
His  proceedings  as  a sovereign  and  legislator — His  death  and  character. 


LTHOUQH  Egbert  had  now  at- 
tained to  paramount  authority,  he 
did  not  assume  the  title  of  King 
of  England.  He  contented  h imself 
with  the  style  of  King  of  Wessex, 
and  with  the  dignity  and  author- 
ity of  Bretwalda.  This  authority  was  sometimes  ; 
questioned  or  despised  in  more  than  one  part 


Tweed  to  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel  and 
the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  there  were  none  who 
could  make  head  against  him;  and  during  the  lost 
ten  years  of  his  reign  he  possessed,  or  absolutely 
controlled,  more  territory,  not  only  than  any 
Saxon  sovereign  that  preceded  him,  but  tbau 
any  that  followed  him.  Even  Wales,  if  not  con- 
quered, was  at  one  time  coerced  aud  kept  in  a 
dependent  state. 

But  no  sooner  had  England  made  some  ap- 
proaches towards  a union  aud  consolidation,  and 
the  blessings  of  a regular  government,  than  the 
Danes  or  Northmen  appeared  in  force,  and  began 
to  throw  everything  into  confusion  aud  hoiTor. 


In  the  year  832,  when  Egbert  was  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  a number  of  these  ferocious 
pirates  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  aud  having 
plundered  it^  escaped  to  their  ships  without  loss 
or  hinderauce.  The  very  next  year  the  marau- 
ders landed  from  thirty-five  ships,  and  were  en- 
countered by  the  brave  and  active  Egbert  at 
Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  The  English  were 
astonished  at  the  ferocity  and  desperate  valour  of 
these  new  foes,  who,  though  they  lost  great  mmi- 
bers,  raaiutained  their  position  for  a while,  and 
then  made  good  their  retreat  to  their  ships.  In- 
deed, some  accounts  state  that  Egbert’s  army  was 
defeated  in  the  engagement;  that  two  chief  cap- 
tains and  two  bishops  were  slain;  and  that  Eg- 
bert himself  only  escaped  by  the  covert  of  night. 
In  cruisiug  along  the  English  coasts,  where  they 
frequently  landed  in  small  bodies  at  defenceless 
places,  the  robbers  of  the  North  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall, 
which  ended  in  an  ill-assorted  alliance.  The  rug- 
ged promontory  which  stretches  out  to  the  Land’s 
End  had  never  been  invaded  by  the  Saxon  cou- 
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querors  of  the  iHland  until  the  compMiratively  re- 
cent period  of  C47,  and  even  then,  as  we  have 
sltown,  the  native  population  there  was  not  much 
disturbed.  As  recently  as  809,  Egbert  had  in- 
vaded their  territory,  where  he  found  them  in 
such  force  and  spirit  that  he  lost  many  of  his 
troops  before  he  could  reduce  them  to  a nominal 
obedience.  They  must  even  now  have  been  nu- 
merous and  warlike,  for  on  the  stipulated  landing 
in  their  territory  of  their  Danish  allies,  in  834, 
they  joined  them  in  great  force,  and  marchwl  with 
them  into  Devonshire,  where  they  found  many 
old  Britons  equally  willing  to  rise  against  the 
Saxons  who  had  settled  among  them.  But  Egbert 
was  again  on  the  alert.  He  met  them  with  his 
well-appointed  army  at  Hengsdown-hill,  and  de- 
feated them  with  enormous  slaughter. 

This  was  the  last  martial  exploit  of  Egbert,  who 
died  in  836,  after  a long  reign.  The  kingdom  he 
had  in  a manner  built  up  out  of  many  pieces, 
began  to  fall  asunder  almost  before  his  coffin  was 
deposited  in  the  church  of  Winchester.  He  was 
succee<led  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  Ethelwulp, 
one  of  the  first  operations  of  whose  government 
was  to  give  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, Sussex  and  Essex,  in  separate  sovereignty 
to  his  son  Athelstane.'  He  retained  Wessex;  but 
Mercia,  which  Egbert  had  subdued,  again  started 
into  iDdependence ; and  thus,  when  union  was 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  to  face  an 
enemy  as  terrible  to  the  Saxons  as  the  Saxons 
had  been  to  the  Britons,  the  spirit  of  disunion, 
jealousy,  and  discord  assumed  a fatal  ascendency. 

The  Scandinavian  pirates  soon  found  there  was 
no  longer  an  Egbert  in  the  land.  They  ravaged 
all  the  southern  coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex 
and  Kent;  they  audaciously  sailed  up  the  Thames 
and  the  Medway;  and  stormed  and  pillaged  Lon- 
don, Rochester,  and  Canterbury.  The  idea  of  the 
need  of  a common  co-operation  at  lust  suggested 
itself^  aud  a sort  of  congress,  composed  of  the 
bishops  and  thanes  of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  was 
held  at  Kingsbury,  in  Oxfordshire  (a.d.  851). 
Some  energetic,  and  for  the  most  part  successful 
measures  followed  these  deliberations.  Barhulf, 
King  of  Mercia,  was  defeated  and  slain;  but  Ethel- 
wulf  and  his  son  Ethelbald,  at  the  head  of  their 
men  of  Wessex,  gaine<l  a complete  victory  over 
the  Danes  at  Okeley,  in  Surrey,  and  achieved 
such  a slaughter  as  those  marauders  had  never 
before  suffered  in  any  of  the  several  countries 
they  had  invaded.  Soon  after  Athelstane,  the 
King  of  Kent,  with  Alchere,  the  eoldennan,  de- 
feated the  pirates,  and  took  nine  of  their  ships  at 
Sandwich.  The  west  of  England  also  contri- 


I EUiol«rulf  hitd  been  lub-re^ltu  of  Kent  uniler  hii  (kthcr, 
but  then  be  woe  in  reality  eubordinate  to  Egbert,  who  main- 
tained fiili  onthority.  It  ii  not  quite  clear  whctlier  Atbektono 
wai  the  eldeet  luu  or  the  brotlier  of  Etbelwulf. 
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buted  a victory;  for  Ccorl,  with  the  men  of  Devon, 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Wenbury.  These  severe 
checks,  together  with  the  disordered  state  of 
France,  which  favoured  their  incursions  in  that 
direction,  where  they  soon  laid  Paris  in  ashes, 
seem  to  have  induced  the  marauders  to  suspend 
for  a while  their  great  attacks  on  England;  but 
such  was  the  mischief  they  had  done,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions they  still  inspired,  that  the  Wednes- 
day of  each  week  was  appointed  as  a day  of  public 
prayer  to  implore  the  Divine  assistance  against 
the  Daues.  During  the  confusion  their  attacks 
caused  in  England,  the  Welsh  many  times  de- 
scended from  their  mountains,  and  fell  upon  the 
Saxons.  Ethelwulf  is  said  to  liave  taken  ven- 
geance for  this,  by  marching  through  their  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  compelling 
the  Welsh  to  acknowledge  his  authority;  but  pre- 
cisely the  same  stories  are  vaguely  related  (as 
this  is)  of  several  Saxon  kings,  who  certainly 
never  preserved  any  conquest  or  authority  there 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Ever  since  their  conversion,  the  Saxons  of  su- 
perior condition  had  been  singularly  enamoured 
of  journeys  or  pilgrimages  to  Rome;  and  besides 
the  prelates  who  went  upon  business,  many 
princes  and  kings,  crowned,  or  uncrowned  and 
dethroned,  had  told  their  orisons  before  the  altar 
of  St,  Peter.  Ethelwulf,  whose  devotion  was  fer- 
vent, though  his  sense  of  some  moral  duties  was 
languid,  now  felt  the  general  desire,  and,  as  the 
island  was  tranquil,  he  passed  over  to  the  Conti- 
nent (a.d.  853),  and  crossing  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  was  hon- 
ourably received,  and  where  he  tarried  nearly 
one  year.  On  his  return,  forgetting  that  he  was 
an  old  man,  he  became  enamoured  of  Judith,  the 
fair  aud  youthful  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
King  of  the  Franks,  and  espoused  that  princess 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims, 
where  he  placed  her  by  his  side,  and  caused  her 
to  be  crowned  ns  queen.  Athelstane,  his  eldest 
son,  was  dead,  but  Ethelwulf  had  still  three  sons 
of  man’s  esUite — Ethelbald,  EthelWrt,  and  Ethel- 
red,  l)esides  Alfred,  then  a boy,  who  was  destined 
to  see  his  brothers  ascend  and  descend  the  throne 
in  rapid  succession,  and  to  become  himself  “ the 
Great.”  From  the  usual  thirst  for  power,  it  is 
j)robable  that,  before  this  French  marriage,  Ethel- 
bald, who  was  already  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  part  of  his  father’s  kingdom,  was  anxious 
to  possjess  himself  of  the  whole;  but  the  marriage 
aud  the  circumstances  attending  it  gave  plausi- 
ble grounds  of  complaint,  and  Prince  Ethelbald, 
Adelstauc,  Bishop  of  Sherbom,  Enwulf,  Elarl  of 
Somerset,  and  the  other  thanes  and  men  of  Wes- 
sex that  joined  in  a plot  to  dethrone  the  absent 
kiug.  set  forth  in  their  manifesto  that  he  had  given 
the  name  and  authority  of  Queen  to  liis  French 
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wife,  liad  seated  her  by  bis  side  on  the  throne, 
and  “ openly  eaten  with  her  at  the  table;”  all  which 
was  against  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Wessex, 
■which  had  for  ever  abolished  the  queenly  dignity, 
in  consequence  of  the  crimes  of  Eadburgha.  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  the  favour  shown  to  the  boy 
Alfred  had  some  share  in  Ethelbald’s  resentment. 
Etbelwulf  had  carried  his  favourite  son  with  him 
to  Rome,  where  the  pope  anointed  him  as  king 
with  holy  oil,  and  with  his  own  hands.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  Alfred  had  always  been 
destined  by  liis  father  to  fill  a minor  throne  in 
the  kingdom,  but  this  act,  and  the  wonderful 
estimation  in  which  the  oil  of  consecration  wa.s 
held  in  those  days,  especially  when  administered  j 
by  the  pontifif  of  the  Christian  world,  may  have  j 
induced  his  brothers  to  suspect  that  the  Benja- 
min of  tlie  family  was  to  be  preferred  to  them  all.  I 
A recent  historian — an  indefatigable  searcher  into  : 
the  old  chronicles  and  records  of  the  kingdom—  j 
is  of  opinion  that,  though  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  | 
in  express  terms  in  our  ancient  historians.  Os-  i 
burgha,  his  first  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren, vraa  not  dead  at  the  time,  but  merely  put 
away  by  Ethel  wulf  to  make  room  for  J udith.'  In 
spite  of  their  devotion  and  zeal  for  the  church, 
such  proceedings  were  not  uncommon  among 
kings  in  the  middle  ages;  but  if  Ethelwulf  so 
acted,  the  undutifulness  of  his  eldest  son,  who  had 
a mother’s  wrongs  to  avenge,  would  appear  the 
more  excusable.  Whatever  were  their  motives 
and  grievances,  a formidable  faction,  in  amui,  op- 
posed Ethelwulf  ■w’hen  he  returned  to  the  island 
with  his  young  bride.  Yet  the  old  king  had  many 
fi lends;  his  party  gained  strength  after  hia  arrival 
among  them,  and  it  was  thought  he  might  have 
expelled  Ethelbald  and  his  adherents.  But  the 
old  man  shrank  from  the  accumulated  horrors  of 
a civil  war  waged  between  father  and  son,  and 
consented  to  a compromise,  which,  on  his  part, 
was  attended  with  great  sacrifices.  Retaining  to 
himself  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex, he  resigned  all  the  western,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  richer  and  better  portion,  to  Ethelbald. 
Ethelwulf  did  not  long  survive  this  partition, 
dying  in  857,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign. 

ErnaLBALO  then  not  only  succeeded  to  the 
whole  of  his  father's  kingdom,  but  to  hia  young 
widow  also;  for,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  how- 
soever unwilling  ho  had  been  that  this  fair  queen 
should  sit  in  state  by  his  father’s  side,  yet,  con- 
trary to  all  laws  both  of  God  and  man,  he  placed 
her  by  his  own,  and  by  nuptial  rites  brought  her 
to  his  sinful  and  incestuous  bed.  A tolerably 
well-grounded  supposition  that  Judith  was  only 


' According  to  tome  of  the  chionicleta,  the  Queen  Osbuigha 
vM  tweat]r.eo\'en  yeats  after  Ethelwulf  a marriage  with 
Judith,  and  in  STS  repaired  to  Atbelney,  in  Somonetohiro,  the 
retreat  of  lier  eon  Alfred. 

VoL.  L 


twelve  years  old  when  Ethelwulf  m.arried  her, 
and  that  their  marriage  had  never  been  consum- 
mated, may  dimiuisli  our  hoiror ; but  such  a union 
could  in  no  sense  be  tolerated  by  the  Romish 
Church,  wliich.  by  means  of  its  bishops  in  Eng- 
land, at  last  gained  Ethelbald’s  reluctant  consent 
to  a divorce.  According  to  other  old  authorities, 
the  marriage  was  only  dissolved  by  his  death,  and 
pi'ieets  and  people  generally  attributed  the  short- 
ness of  his  reign,  which  did  not  last  two  years,  to 
the  sinful  marriage,  which  had  drawn  down  God’s 
vengeance.  As  she  is  connecte<l  by  her  posterity 
with  many  succeeding  ages  of  our  history,  we 
must  devote  a few  words  to  the  rest  of  the  check- 
ered career  of  Judith.  Either  on  her  divorce,  or 
at  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  she  retired  to  France, 
and  lived  some  time  in  a convent  at  Senlis,  a few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Paris.  From  this  convent 
she  either  eloped  with,  or  was  forcibly  carried  off 
by  Baldwin,  the  grand  forester  of  Ardennes.  Her 
father,  Charles  the  Bald,  made  his  bishops  excom- 
municate Baldwin  for  having  ravished  a "widow; 
but  the  pope  took  a milder  view  of  the  case,  and 
by  his  mediation  the  marriage  of  the  still  youth- 
ful J udith  with  her  third  husband  was  solemnized 
in  a regular  manner, and  the  earldom  of  Flanders 
was  bestowed  on  Baldwin.  Judith  then  lived  in 
great  state  and  magnificence;  her  son,  the  second 
Earl  of  Flanders,  espoused  Elfrida,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  our  Alfred  the  Great,  from  whom, 
through  five  lineal  descents,  proceeded  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  from 
whom  again  descended  all  the  subsequent  Kings 
of  England. 

Ethelbald  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex  by  hia  brother  Ethelbert,  who  had  a 
short  reign,  troubled  beyond  measure  by  the 
Danes,  who  now  made  inroads  in  almost  every 
p.art  of  the  island.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
see  them  burn  Winchester,  his  capital,  and  per- 
manently establish  themselves  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  which  they  made  their  nucleus,  and  the 
key 'of  their  conquests,  just  as  the  Saxons  had 
done  more  than  four  centuries  before.  This  king 
died  in  the  year  866  or  867,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Ethelbed,  who,  in  the  course  of 
one  year,  had  to  fight  nine  pitched  and  murderous 
battles  against  the  Danes.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
busied  in  resisting  the  invaders  in  the  south  and 
west  parts  of  the  island,  the  kings  and  chiefs  of 
Mercia  and  Northumbria  wholly  withdrew  from 
their  covenanted  subjection  or  alliance,  and,  only 
thinking  of  themselves,  they  gave  no  timely  aid 
to  one  another  or  to  the  common  cause.  Thus 
left  to  their  own  resources,  the  men  of  Wessex 
maintmned  a doubtful  struggle,  at  times  losing, 
and  at  others  gaining  battles.  According  to  the 
old  'writers,  the  destruction  of  the  Danes  was  im- 
mense; and  during  the  five  or  six  years  of  Ethel- 
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rod's  reign  there  were  killed  iu  the  field  nine 
yarls  or  eai-ls,  one  king,  “ besides  others  of  the 
meaner  sort  without  number.”  But  this  loss  was 
constantly  supplied  by  fresh  forces  from  the  N orth, 
who  brought  as  eager  an  appetite  for  plunder  as 
their  precursors,  and  whose  vengeance  became  the 
more  inflamed  as  the  uuml>er  of  deaths  of  their 
brethren  was  increased.  In  most  of  these  con- 
flicts Alfred,  who  was  ah'eady  far  more  fitted  to 
command,  fought  along  with  £thelre<l,  the  last 
of  his  brothers;  and  at  Aston  or  Ashenden,  in 
Berkshii'c,  while  the  king  was  engaged  at  his 
prayers,  and  would  not  move  with  his  division 
of  the  Saxon  army  till  mass  was  over,  Alfred 
sustained  the  brunt  of  the  whole  Danish  force, 
and  mainly  contributed  to  a splendid  victory. 
Tha  victory  of  Aston  was  followed  by  the  defeats 
of  Basing  and  Mereton;  and,  soon  after,  Ethel- 
red  died  (871),  at  Whittiugham,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived iu  battle,  upon  which  the  crown  fell  to 
Alfred,  the  only  surviving  and  the  best  of  all 
the  sons  of  Ethelwulf.  But,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  crown  was  a jewel  of  no  price, 
and  for  many  years  the  hero  had  to  fight  for  ter- 
ritory and  for  life  against  the  formidable  Danes. 

The  piratical  hordes  colled  Danes  or  Norse- 
men by  the  English,  Normans  by  our  neighbours 
the  French,  and  Normanni  by  the  Italians,  were 
not  merely  natives  of  Denmark,  jiroperly  so  called, 
but  belonged  also  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries  spread  round  the  Baltic  Sea.  They 
were  ofishoots  of  the  great  Scandinavian  branclx 
of  the  Teutons,  who,  under  different  names,  con- 
quered and  recomposed  most  of  the  states  of 
Europe  on  the  downfall  of  tlie  Roman  empire. 
Such  cf  the  Scandinavian  tribes  as  did  not  move 
to  the  South  and  the  West  to  establish  them- 
selves permanently  in  fertile  provinces,  but  re- 
mained in  the  baiTen  and  bleak  regions  of  the 
North,  devoted  themselves  to  piracy  as  a profi- 
table and  Imnoumble  profession.  The  Saxons, 
then  scattered  along  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  did 
this  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  now, 
in  the  ninth  century,  they  were  becoming  the 
victims  of  their  old  system,  carried  into  practice 
by  their  kindred,  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
and  others.  All  these  people  wore  of  the  s.ame  race 
ns  the  Saxons,  being  an  after-torrent  from  the 
same  Scandinavian  fountain-head;  and  though 
time,  and  a change  of  country  and  religion  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  had  made  some  differ- 
ence between  them,  the  common  resemblance  in 
physical  appearance,  language,  and  other  essen- 
tials, was  still  strong.  It  is  indce<l  remarkable 
that  the  three  different  conquests  of  Engluud, 
made  in  the  course  of  six  centuries,  were  all  the 
work  of  one  race  of  men,  bearing  different  names 
at  different  epochs;  for  the  Normans  of  the 
eleventh  century  were  culled  Danes  in  the  ninth, 


and  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  they  subdued  in  England.  A settlement 
of  200  years  in  France,  and  an  intermixture  with 
the  people  of  that  country,  had  wonderfully  mo- 
dified tlie  Scandinavian  character,  but  still  the 
followers  of  William  the  Conqueror  had  a much 
greater  affinity  with  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons 
than  is  generally  imagined. 

Hume  and  other  historians  ore  of  opinion  that 
the  remorseless  cruelties  practised  by  Cliarle- 
magne  from  the  year  772  to  803,  upon  the  pagan 
Saxons  settled  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Germany, 
were  the  cause  of  the  fearful  reaction  and  the 
confirmed  idolatry  of  that  people.*  Tliere  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was  partly  the  case;  and  it 
is  a well-established  fact,  that  the  Northmen  or 
Normans  made  the  imbecile  posterity  of  Charle- 
magne pay  dearly  for  their  father's  cruelty.  Re- 
treating from  the  arms,  the  priests,  and  the  com- 
pulsory baptisms  of  this  conqueror,  many  of 
these  Saxons  fixed  their  homes  in  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland,  which  had  been  nearly  evacuated 
tlxree  centuries  before  by  the  Jutes  and  Angles, 
who  went  to  conquer  England.  A mixed  popu- 
lation, of  which  the  Jutes  formed  the  larger  por- 
tion, Ixad,  however,  grown  up  in  the  interval  on 
that  peninsula,  and,  as  they  were  unconverted, 
they  were  inclined  to  give  a friendly  reception  to 
brethren  suffering  in  the  cause  of  Woden.  The 
next  step  was  obvious;  and  in  the  reprisals  made 
on  the  French  coasts,  w'hich  were  ravage<i  long 
before  those  of  England  were  touched,  the  men 
of  Jutland  were  probably  joined  by  many  of  their 
neighbours  from  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  the 
islands  of  Seeland,  Funen,  and  the  islets  of  the 
Kattegat.  All  these  might  probably  be  called 
Danes;  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  invaders  of  our  island,  under  Alfred  and  his 
predecessors,  were  chiefly  Norwegians,  and  not 
Danes;  and  that  the  real  Danish  invasions,  which 
ended  iu  final  conquest,  w’cre  not  commence<l 
xmtil  nearly  a century  later.  Our  old  chroniclers, 
who  applied  one  general  name  to  all,  call  Rollo 
“ the  Ganger,”  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  our 
invaders,  a Dane,  and  yet  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  he  was  a Norwegian  nobleman.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  and  not  very  inqxortant,  to  dis- 
tinguish lietween  two  nations  s]>eakiug  the  same 
language,  and  having  the  same  manners  and  pur- 
suits. All  the  maritime  Scandinavian  tribes,  ' 
from  Jutland  to  the  head  of  the  Baltic — from 
Copenhagen  nearly  to  the  North  Cape — were 
pirates  alike;  and  the  fleet  that  sailed  from  the 
coasts  of  Norway  would  often  be  mixed  with 


> Charlenugno  mAnacrod  the  Saxon*  by  thouMuiiK  eron  alter 
thoj  had  laid  down  their  arm*.  The  altematlTe  he  oflered  wa* 
death  or  a Chrietian  baptUm.  Thoee  who  renounced  their  old 
gods,  or  pretended  to  do  eo,  he  sent  in  colonies  into  the  intcrioi 
of  France.  fk>ino  were  even  hurried  into  Italy. 
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sliipe  from  J utland  and  Denmark,  and  vice  vend. 
Moreover,  on  certain  great  occasions,  when  thoir 
highest  numerical  force  was  require<l,  the  “Sea- 
kings,"  the  leaders  of  these  hordes,  were  known 
to  make  very  extensive  leagues. 

In  their  origin,  the  piratical  associations  of  the 
Northmen  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
our  privateei-ing  companies  in  war-time,  but  still 
more  closely  resembled  the  associations  of  the 
corsairs  of  the  Barbary  coast,  who,  crossing  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  did 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  British  Channel,  for 
many  ages  plundered  every  Christian  ship  and 


country  they  could  approach.  The  governments 
at  home,  such  as  they  were,  licensed  the  depre- 
dations, and  partook  of  the  spoils,  having,  as  it 
seems,  a regularly  fixed  portion  allotted  them 
after  every  successful  expedition.  Like  the  Saxons 
we  havedcscribed,tlie 
Danes,  Norwegians, 
and  all  the  Scandina- 
vians, were  familiar 
with  the  sea  and  its 
dangers,  and  expert 
mariners.  Every  far 
tnily  had  its  boat  or 
its  ship,  and  the 
younger  sons  of  the 
noblest  of  the  land 
had  no  other  fortune 
than  their  swords  and 
their  chiules  (keels). 

With  these  they 
fought  their  way  to 
fame  and  fortune,  or 
perislied  by  the  tempest  or  battle,  which  were 
iiotb  considered  most  honourable  deaths.  All 


■ ThU  illttttrktion,  taken  fh>m  Uio  tombetouo  in  louaof  Loclilan 
U'Kinnon,  a doecwidant  of  a race  of  Norwegian  kinga  in  the 
Ida  of  Man,  can  onl/  be  regarded  as  an  esaggoiatod  type  of  the 
Scandinavian  chinle.  It  preeonte,  however,  this  difference  from 
the  Boman  galleyN  characterisUc  of  the  veweU  of  the  N'orthmeu 
genermUr,  of  being  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  being  propelled  bjr  a 
(ail  rigi^  upon  a mast,  placed  nearly  equidistant  between  the 
st(ns  and  the  stem  of  the  ve«l.  Instead,  however,  of  a rudder 
inserted  on  the  quarter  at  either  end  of  tho  vessel,  Uie  figure 
before  na  has  it  placed  as  we  use  it  in  modem  times.  Tho  oool- 
boats  on  tho  Tyuo,  called  keels,  are  formed  like  tho  Danish 
thloJo. 


the  males  wore  practised  in  the  use  of  anos  from 
their  infancy,  and  the  art  of  war  was  cultivated 
with  more  success  than  by  any  nation  in  Europe. 
The  astonishing  progress  of  the  Danes  (as  they 
were  called)  in  England,  of  the  Normans  in 
France,  and  later  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  not  only 
prove  their  physical  vigour,  their  valour,  and  jier- 
severance,  but  their  military  skill  and  address. 
Their  religion  and  literature  (for  they  had  a li- 
terature at  least  as  early  as  the  eighth  century) 
were  subservient  to  the  ruling  passions  for  war 
and  plunder;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  they 
were  both  cast  in  the  mould  of  those  jtassions, 
and  stamped  with  the  deep  impress  of  the  na- 
tional character.  The  blood  of  their  enemies  in 
war,  and  a rude  hospitality,  with  a barbarous 
excess  in  drinking,  were  held  to  be  the  incense 
most  acceptable  to  the  god  Woden,  who  himself 
had  perhaps  been  nothing  more  than  a mighty 
slayer  and  drinker.  War  ajid  feastuig  were  the 
constant  themes  of  their  scalds  or  bards;  and 
what  they  called  their  histoiy,  which  is  mixed 
with  fable  to  such  a degree  that  the  fragments 
remaining  of  it  are  seldom  intelligible,  recorded 
little  else  than  piracy  and  bloodshed.  Like  their 
brethren  the  Saxons,  they  were  not  at  one  time 
very  bigoted,  or  very  intolerant  to  other  mo<le8 
of  faith;  but  when  they  came  to  England,  they 
were  imbittered  by  recent  persecution,  and  they 
treated  the  Saxons  as  renegadoes,  who  h.ad  for- 


saken the  faith  of  their  common  ancestors  to  em- 
brace that  of  their  deadly  enemies.  This  feeling 
was  shown  in  their  merciless  attacks  on  ])riests, 
churches,  monasteries,  and  convents. 

With  good  steel  arms  the  Danes  were  abim- 
dantly  provided-  Their  weapons  seem  to  have 
been  miich  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Saxons 
at  their  invasion  of  tlie  island,  but  the  Scandina- 
vian mace  and  battle-axe  were  BtUl  more  conspi- 
cuous, particularly  a double-bladed  axe.  “To 
shoot  well  with  the  bow"  was  also  an  indispens- 
able qualificatiou  to  a Danish  warrior;  and  os 


Duinw  SwoBDS  ASD  Axe  IIbad.— Dnvn  bj  IL  Q.  Hlite,  from  ipedmim*  iu  the 

Dritiah  Huaeum. 
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the  Saxons  had  totally  neglected  archery,  it 
should  seem  the  English  were  indebted  to  the 
conquest,  and  iutemiixture  with  them  of  the 
Danes,  for  the  high  fame  they  afterwards  enjoyed 
as  bowmen.  They  had  great  skill  in  choosing  and 
fortifying  the  positions  they  took  up.  Wherever 
a camp  was  established,  a ditch  was  dug,  and  a 
rampart  raised  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  and 
all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Saxons  were 
generally  bullied  by  these  intrenchments.  Their 
shi})s  were  large,  and  capable  of  containing  many 
men;  but  in  most  of  their  expeditions  they  were 
attended  by  vessels  drawing  little  water,  that 
could  easily  run  up  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  our 
island.  Many  of  our  rivers,  however,  must  have 
been  deeper  in  those  times,  for  we  constantly 
hear  of  their  ascending  such  as  would  not  now 
float  the  smallest  embarkation.  They  frequently 
drew  their  vessels  on  shore,  and  having  formed 
an  intrenchment  around  them  (as  Ctesar  had 
done  with  his  invading  fleet),  they  left  part  of 
their  force  to  guard  them,  and  then  scattered 
themselves  over  the  country  to  plunder  and  de- 
stroy. On  many  occasions  they  dragged  their 
vessels  overland  from  one  river  to  another,  or 
from  one  arm  of  the  sea  to  another  inlet' 

If  they  met  a superior  force,  they  fled  to  their 
ships,  and  disappeared;  for  there  was  no  dishon- 
our in  retreat,  when  they  canied  oflf  the  pillage 
they  had  made.  They  then  suddenly  appeared 
on  some  other  distant  or  im])repared  coast,  and 
repeated  the  same  manoeuvres;  thus,  at  length, 
as  their  numbers  increased  more  and  more,  keep- 
ing every  part  of  England  in  a constant  state  of 
alanu,  and  preventing  the  people  of  one  country 
from  marching  to  tlie  assistance  of  those  of  an- 
other, lest  in  their  absence  their  own  district 
should  be  invaded,  and  their  own  families  and 
proi)erty  fall  the  victims  of  the  maratulers.  The 
father  and  brothers  of  Alfred  had  established  a 
sort  of  local  district  militia;  but  the  same  causes 
of  self-interest  and  alarm  continued,  and  it  was 
seldom  that  a suffleient  force  could  be  concen- 
tmted  on  one  point,  in  time  to  prevent  the  de- 

I “Tho  northern  flooU  «nd  rosMU,  however  duiMinmi  in  action, 
were  alwajra  in  communication  with  each  other;  ao  that  the 
several  hoeta  and  bands  might  oaiiit  in  their  mutual  exigenoiea, 
or  beet  profit  by  their  mutual  good  fortunea.  In  the  Uritiali 
Itlanda,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  tlieir  operations  were  uni- 
form. Fleet  after  fleet,  squadron  after  squadron,  vessel  after 
vessel,  thejr  sought  to  crush  the  country  between  river  and  river, 
or  between  river  and  sea,  a battue  encircling  the  prey. 

“Tlio  littoral  has  sustained  many  alterations;  clUf  and  beach, 
length  and  level,  height  and  depth  have  changed  and  inter- 
cltanged.  Estimated  according  to  a general  average,  we  may 
aasert  that,  buidering  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel,  and 
as  far  as  the  Scheldt,  the  land  has  lost  and  the  tea  has  gained. 
The  hays  on  tho  cocurts  of  France  and  England  were  generally 
much  deeper  than  they  ore  at  preaent,  and  the  rivers  mure 
abundant  in  water,  whether  flowing  in  the  stream,  siireodlug  on 
the  sheeted  brood,  or  stagnating  in  the  marsh.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  notice  these  facts : such  physical  mutatioiu,  rarely 
recollected  by  historians,  have  been  alrooA  univorally  neglected 


predations  of  tbe  pirates.  On  some  occasions, 
however,  these  armed  burghers  and  peasants, 
throwing  tliemselves  between  the  Danes  and 
their  ships,  recovered  their  booty,  and  inflicted  a 
fearful  vengeance;  quai’ter  was  rarely  given  to 
the  defeated  invaders.  For  a considerable  time 
the  Danes  carefully  avoided  coming  to  any  gene- 
ral engagement;  for,  like  tho  Piets  and  Scots  of 
old,  their  object  was  merely  to  make  forays,  and 
not  conquests  and  settlements.  Their  success, 
with  the  weakness  and  divisions  of  England, 
gradually  enlarged  their  views.  They  brought 
no  horses  with  them;  but  as  cavalry  was  neces- 
sary to  scour  the  country,  and  on  important 
component  of  an  armed  force,  they  seize<l  and 
mounted  all  the  horses  they  could  catch;  and  as 
their  operations  extended  inland,  theii-  first  care 
was  to  provide  themselves  with  those  animals, 
for  the  procming  of  which  they  would  promise 
neutrality  or  an  exemption  from  plunder,  to  the 
I>eople  or  districts  that  furnished  them.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  the  men  of  East  Anglia  mountetl 
the  faithless  robbers,  who  rushed  upon  the  men 
of  Mercia,  vowing  they  would  not  injure  the 
horse-lenders.  But  no  promises  or  vows  were 
regarded — no  treaty  was  kept  sacred  by  the 
Danes,  who  had  always  the  rea<ly  excuse  (when 
they  thought  fit  to  make  one)  that  the  peace  or 
truce  was  broken  by  other  bands,  over  whom 
those  who  made  the  treaty  had  no  control.  Tlius, 
when  the  men  of  Kent  resorted  to  the  fatal  ex- 
pedient of  offering  money  for  their  forbearance, 
the  Danes  concluded  a treaty,  took  the  gold,  and, 
breaking  from  their  pennanent  head-quarters  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  ravaged  the  whole  of  their 
country  shortly  after.  The  old  writers  continu- 
ally call  them  •‘truce-breakers;*  and  the  Danes 
well  deserved  the  name. 

We  need  not  follow  the  gradual  development 
of  this  sanguinary  story,  nor  trace,  step  by  8tej», 
how  the  Danes  established  themselves  in  the  is- 
land. It  will  be  enough  to  show  their  possessions 
and  power  on  the  accession  of  Alfred  to  the  de- 
graded throne.  They  held  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 

in  hiitorical  goognplijr,  a branch  of  ecienoo  jot  imperfoctly  |mi^ 
■ued.  We  Itave,  for  example,  never  wen  a oingle  map  of  Hom.on 
Britain  whoM  delineator  luu  not  Joined  the  lole  of  TiMnet  to 
the  EentUh  land.  On  the  Qanlioh  ouocU,  the  tidoa,  partioular'y 
in  the  Seine,  roM  much  higher  up  than  at  prownt ; euid  manv 
of  the  exiotlng  penimraloa,  which  cauw  the  river's  alnuous 
ooone,  lucreoaiug  the  londaoajw's  beauty,  were  then  not  prttqit'- 
but  completely  eyota  and  inlands.  The  French  ocademl- 
oians,  who  have  investigated  these  questions  with  tlie  most  con- 
scientiousdiligence,  leave  ns  in  doubt  whether  tbe  Isle  d'Oisselle, 
a very  important  and  celebrated  military  post  during  the  north- 
ern invasions,  has  not  been  obliterated  by  alluvion. 

**  The  facilities  thus  aflTordod  for  i>enetrating  into  the  country 
eiioouraged  tl>o  Northmen's  dcsi>orsto  pertinacity;  the  seas,  tho 
blue  billows,  the  botpra  Uau  of  the  Danish  ballads,  were  tlieir 
home.  BeatenoffftomtheDelgioorNetutrianooa'it,  they  would 
ply  the  oar,  and  hoist  the  black  sail  for  Esmx  or  Kent,  Hast  Ang- 
lia or  Northojubria.” — Falgrave,  Uist.  Xormandg  and  Bnytand, 
vol.  I.  p.  820. 
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which  gave  them  the  command  of  the  river 
Thames  and  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Essex;  they 
had  thorougldy  overrun  or  conquered  all  North- 
umbria, from  the  Tweed  to  the  Humber;  they 
had  planted  strong  colonies  at  York,  which  city, 
destroyed  during  the  wars,  they  rebuilt.  South 
of  the  Humber,  with  the  exception  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  theii'  iron  grasp  on  the  soil  was  less  sure, 
but  they  had  desolated  Nottinghamshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk; 
and,  with  numbers  constantly  increasing,  they 
ranged  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island, 
on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  western  counties  of  England,  and  had 
established  fortified  camps  between  the  Severn 
and  the  Thames.  The  Anglo-Saxon  standard 
liad  been  gradually  retreating  towards  the  south- 
western comer  of  our  island,  which  includes 
Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  and 
which  was  now  about  to  become  the  scene  of 
Alfred’s  most  romantic  adventures.  For  a while, 
the  Englisli  expected  the  arrival  of  their  foes 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  their 
departure  at  the  close  of  autumn;  but  now  a 
Danish  army  Iiad  wintered  seven  years  in  the 
land,  and  there  was  no  longer  a hope  of  the  bless- 
ing of  their  ever  departing  from  it. 

But  Alfred,  the  saviour  of  his  people,  did  not 
despair,  even  when  worse  times  came:  he  calmly 
abode  the  storm  over  which  his  valour,  but  still 
more  his  prudence,  skill,  and  wisdom  finally 
triumphed.  Though  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  had  been  already  tried  in  many  battles. 
He  hoj]  scarcely  been  a month  on  the  throne, 
when  his  army,  very  inferior  in  force  to  that  of 
the  Danes,  was  forced  into  a general  engagement 
at  Wilton.  After  fighting  desperately  through 
a great  part  of  the  day,  the  heathens  fled;  but 
seeing  the  fewness  of  those  who  pursued,  they 
set  themselves  to  battle  again,  and  got  the  field. 
Alfred  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  it  is  probable 
his  army  was  guilty  of  some  imprudence;  but 
the  Danes  suffered  so  seriously  in  the  battle  of 
Wilton,  that  they  were  fain  to  conclude  a peace 
with  him,  and  evacuate  his  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
which  they  hardly  touched  again  for  three  years. 
The  invading  army  withdrew  in  the  direction  of 
London,  in  w’hich  city  they  passed  the  winter. 
In  the  following  spring,  having  been  joined  in 
London  by  fresh  hosts,  both  from  Northumbria 
and  from  their  own  country,  they  marched  into 
Lyndesey,  or  Lincolnshire,  robbing  and  biiming 
the  towns  and  villages  as  they  went,  and  reduc- 
ing the  people,  whose  lives  they  spared,  to  a 
complete  state  of  slavery.  From  Lincolnshire 
they  marched  to  Derbyshire,  and  wintered  there 
at  die  town  of  Repton. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  876)  one  army,  \mder  Half- 
deu,  or  Halfdoue,  was  employed  in  settling  Nor- 


thumbria, and  in  waging  war  with  that  proba- 
bly mixed  population  that  still  dwelt  in  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  and  Galloway,  or  what 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  They 
now  came  into  hostile  collision  with  the  Scots, 
who  were  forced  to  retreat  beyond  the  Friths  of 
Clyde  and  Forth.  Ilalfdane  then  divided  the  mas.s 
of  the  Northumbrian  territory  among  his  follow- 
ers, who,  settling  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  there, 
and  intermarrying  with  them,  became,  in  the 
course  of  a few  generations,  so  mixed  as  to  form 
almost  one  people.  It  is  not  easy,  from  the  vague- 
ness of  the  old  writers,  to  fix  limits;  but  this 
fusion  was  probably  felt  strongest  along  our  north- 
eastern coast,  between  the  Tees  and  the  Tweed, 
where  some  Danish  peculiarities  are  still  detected 
among  the  people.  While  Halfdaue  was  pursu- 
ing these  measures  in  the  north,  a still  stronger 
army,  commanded  by  three  kings,  marched  upon 
Cambridge,  which  they  fortified  and  made  their 
winter-quarters.  By  this  time  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms  of  Northtimbria,  Mercia,  and  East  Ang- 
lia, were  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  contest  lay 
between  the  Danes  and  Alfred’s  men  of  Wessex. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  876,  the  host  that 
had  wintered  in  Cambridge  took  to  their  ships, 
and,  resolving  to  carry  the  war  they  had  renewed 
into  the  heart  of  Wessex,  they  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  surprised  the  castle  of  Ware- 
ham,  and  scoured  the  neighbouring  country.  But 
in  the  interval  of  the  truce,  Alfred’s  mind  had 
conceived  an  idea  which  may  be  looked  upon  us 
an  embtyo  of  the  naval  glory  of  England.  After 
their  establishment  in  our  island,  the  Saxons, 
who,  at  their  first  coming,  were  as  nautical  a 
people  as  the  Danes,  imprudently  neglected  sea 
affairs ; but  in  his  present  straits  Alfred  saw  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  employment 
of  shi|)s  along  the  coast,  where  they  might  either 
prevent  the  landing  of  an  enemy,  or  cut  off  their 
supplies  and  reinforcements,  which  generally  came 
by  sea,  and  as  frequently  from  the  Continent  as 
elsewhere.  The  first  flotilla  he  launched  was 
small,  and  almostcontemptible;  but  in  its  very  first 
encounter  with  the  enemy  it  proved  victorious, 
attacking  a Danish  squadron  of  seven  ships,  one 
of  whicli  was  taken,  the  rest  put  to  flight.  This 
happened  immediately  after  the  siu'prise  of  Woxe- 
ham ; and  when,  in  a few  days,  the  Danes  agree<l 
to  treat  for  peace,  and  evacuate  the  territory  of 
Wessex,  the  consequences  of  the  victory  were 
magnified  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  In  conclud- 
ing this  peace,  after  the  Danish  cliiefs  or  kings 
had  sworn  by  their  golden  bracelets — a most  so- 
lenm  form  of  oath  with  them — Alfred,  who  was 
not  above  all  the  superstitious  of  his  age,  insisted 
that  they  should  swear  upon  the  relics  of  some 
Christian  saints.'  The  Danes  swore  by  both,  and 
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the  very  next  night  fell  upon  Alfred  as  he  was 
riding  with  a small  force,  and  suspecting  no  mis- 
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chief,  towards  the  town  of  Winchester.  The  king 
had  a narrow  escape;  the  horsemen  who  attended 
him  were  nearly  all  dismounted  and  slain;  and, 
seizing  their  horses,  the  Danes  galloped  oif  in  the 
direction  of  Exeter,  whither,  as  they  were  no 
doubt  informed,  another  body  of  their  brethren 
were  proceeding,  having  come  round  by  sea,  and 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe.  Their  plan  now 
was  to  take  Alfred  in  the  i*ear  of  his  stronghold 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  to  rouse  again  the 
people  of  Cornwall  against  the  Saxons.  A for- 
midable Danish  fleet  sailed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  to  reinforce  the  troops  united  in  De- 
vonshire; but  Alfred’s  infant  navy,  strengthened 
by  some  new  vessels,  stood  ready  to  intercept 
it.  A storm  which  arose  caused  the  wreck  of 
half  the  Danish  ships  on  the  Hampshire  coast ; 
and  when  the  others  arrive<l,  tardily  and  in  a 
shattered  condition,  they  were  met  by  the  Saxon 
fleet  that  blockaded  the  Exe,  and  entirely  de- 
slroyeil,  after  a gallant  action.  Before  this,  his 
second  sea-victory,  Alfred  had  come  up  with  his 
land  forces  and  invested  Exeter,  and  Bang  Gu- 
thmn,  the  Dane  who  held  that  town,  on  learning 
the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  capitulated,  gave  hos- 
tages and  oaths,  and  marched  with  his  Northmen 
from  Exeter  and  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  into 
Mercia. 

Alfred  had  now  felt  the  value  of  the  fleet  he 
had  created,  and  which,  weak  as  it  was,  main- 
tained his  cause  on  the  sea  diming  the  retreat  to 
which  he  was  now  about  to  be  condemned.  The 
crews  of  these  ships,  however,  must  have  been 
oddly  constituted;  for,  not  finding  English  ma- 
riners enough,  he  engaged  a number  of  Friesland 
pirates,  or  rovers,  to  serve  him.  These  men  did 
their  duty  gallantly  and  faithfully.  It  is  curious 
to  reflect  that  they  came  from  the  some  country 
w'hich,  ages  before,  had  sent  forth  many  of  the 
Angles  to  the  couipicst  of  Britain;  and  they  may 
have  felt,  even  at  that  distance  of  time,  a strong 
symiiatliy  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  adherents  of 
Alfred.  The  reader  has  already  weighed  the 

■ TUii  bnoelet.  procumeU  to  bo  of  Uio  period  rpokon  of,  wm 
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value  of  a Danish  treaty  of  peace.  Guthniu  had 
no  sooner  retreated  from  Exeter  than  he  began 
to  prepare  for  another  war,  and  this  he  did  witli 
great  art,  and  by  employing  all  his  means  and 
influence,  for  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  the 
qualities  of  his  enemy,  and  he  was  himself  the 
most  skilful,  steady,  and  persevering  of  all  the  in- 
vaders. He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  no  greater 
distance  from  Alfred  than  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
around  which  he  had  broad  and  fertile  lands  to 
distribute  among  his  wrarriors.  His  fortunate 
raven  attracted  the  birds  of  rapine  from  every 
quarter;  and  when  everything  was  ready  for  a 
fresh  incursion  into  the  west,  he  craftily  pro- 
ceeded in  a new  and  unexpected  manner.  A 
winter  cam^Kiigu  had  hitherto  been  unknown 
among  the  Danes,  but  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 878,  bis  choicest  warriors  received  a secret 
order  to  meet  him  on  horseback  at  an  appointed 
place.  Alfred  was  at  Chippenham,  a strong  resi- 
dence of  the  Wessex  kings.  It  was  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  or  Twelfth  Night,  and  the  Saxons  were 
probably  celebrating  the  festival  when  they  heard 
that  Guthrun  and  his  Danes  were  at  the  gates. 
Surprised  thus  by  the  celerity  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  they  could  offer  but  an  ineflbctual  re- 
sistance. Many  were  slain;  the  foe  burst  into 
Chippenham,  and  Alfred,  escaping  with  a little 
band,  retired,  with  an  anxious  mind,  to  the  woods 
and  the  fastnesses  of  the  moors.  As  the  story  is 
generally  told,  the  king  could  not  make  head 
against  the  Danes,  but  other  accounts  state  that  he 
immediately  fought  several  battles  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. We  are  inclined  to  the  Latter  belief, 
which  renders  the  broken  spirits  and  despair  of 
the  men  of  Wessex  more  intelligible;  but  all  are 
agreed  in  the  facts  that,  not  long  after  the  Danes 
stole  into  Chippenham,  they  rode  over  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex,  where  no  army  was  left  to  oppose 
them;  that  numbers  of  the  population  fled  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Con- 
tinent, while  those  who  remained  tilled  the  soil 
for  their  hard  taskmasters,  the  Danes,  whom  they 
tried  to  conciliate  with  presents  and  an  abject 
submission.  The  brave  men  of  Somerset  alone 
retained  some  spirit,  and  continued,  in  the  main, 
true  to  their  king;  but  even  in  their  countn', 
where  be  finally  sought  a refuge,  he  was  obliged 
to  hide  in  fens  and  coverts,  for  fear  of  being  be- 
trayed to  his  powerful  foe,  Guthrun.  Near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Thone  and  Parret  there 
is  a tract  of  countiy  still  called  Athelney,  or 
the  Prince’s  Island.  The  waters  of  the  little 
rivers  now  flow  by  corn-fields,  pasture-land,  a 
farm-house,  and  a cottage ; but  in  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  whole  tract  was  covered  by  a dense 
wood,  the  secluded  haunt  of  deer,  wild  boars, 
wild  goats,  and  other  beasts  of  the  forest.  It 
has  now  long  ceased  to  be  an  island;  but  m 
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those  days,  where  not  washed  by  the  two  rivers, 
it  was  insulated  by  bogs  and  inundations,  which 
could  only  be  passed  in  a boat.  In  this  secure 
lurking-place  the  king  abode  some  time,  making 
himself  a small  hold  or  fortress  there.  For  sus- 
tenance he  and  his  few  followers  depended  upon 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  spoil  they  could 
make  by  sudden  and  secret  forays  among  the 
Danes.  From  an  ambiguous  expression  of  somo 
of  the  old  writers,  we  might  believe  he  sometimes 
plundered  his  own  subjects ; and  this  is  not  al- 
together improbable,  if  we  consider  his  pressing 
wants,  and  the  necessity  tmder  which  he  lay  of 
concealing  who  he  was.  This  secret  seems  to 
have  been  most  scrupulously  kept  by  his  few  ad- 
herents, and  to  have  been  maintained  on  his  own 
part  with  infinite  patience  and  forbearance.  A 
well-known  story,  endeared  to  us  nil  by  our  ear- 
liest recollections,  is  told  by  his  contemporary 
and  bosom  friend,  the  monk  Asser ; it  is  repeated 
by  all  the  writers  who  lived  near  the  time,  and 
may  safely  be  considered  as  authentic  as  it  is  in- 
teresting. In  one  of  his  excursions  he  took  refuge 
in  the  humble  cabin  of  a swineherd,  where  he 
stayed  some  time.  On  a certain  day  it  happened 
that  the  wife  of  the  swain  prepared  to  bake  her 
louda*,  or  loaves  of  bread.  The  king,  sitting  at  the 
time  near  the  hearth,  was  making  ready  his  bow 
and  arrows,  w’hen  the  shrew  beheld  her  loaves 
hunting.  She  ran  hastily,  and  removed  them, 
scolding  the  king  for  his  shameful  negligence,  and 
exclaiming,  ‘‘You  man!  you  will  not  turn  the 
bread  you  see  burning,  but  you  will  be  glad 
enough  to  eat  it.”  “ Tlus  imlucky  woman,”  adds 
Asser,  ‘^little  thought  she  was  talking  to  the 
King  Alfred.” 

From  his  all  but  inaccessible  retreat  in  Athel- 
uey,  the  king  maintained  a corresptondence  with 
some  of  lus  faithful  adherents.  By 
degrees  a few  bold  wsutriors  ga- 
thered round  liim  in  that  islet, 
which  they  more  strongly  forti- 
fied, as  a point  upon  which  to  re- 
treat in  case  of  reverse;  and  be- 
tween the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
following  his  flight,  Alfred  saw 
hopes  of  Ills  emerging  from  ob- 
scurity. The  men  of  Somerset- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
Hampshire  began  to  flock  in ; 
and,  with  a resolute  force,  Alfred 
was  soon  enabled  to  extend  his 
operations  against  the  Danes.  In  the  interval, 
an  important  event  in  Devonshire  had  favoured 
his  cause.  Hubba,  a Danish  king  or  chief  of 
great  renown,  in  attempting  to  land  there,  was 
shun,  with  800  or  900  of  his  followers,  and  their 
magical  banner,  a raven,  which  had  been  em- 
broidered in  one  noon-tide  by  the  hands  of  the 


three  daughters  of  tlie  great  Lodbroke,  fell  into 
the  liands  of  the  Saxons.  Soon  after  receiving 
the  welcome  news  at  Athelney,  the  king  de- 
tennined  to  convert  his  skirmishes  and  loose 
partizan  warfare  into  more  decisive  operations. 
Previously  to  this,  however,  he  was  anxious  to 
know  the  precise  force  and  condition  of  the  army 
which  Guthrun  kept  together ; and,  to  obtain  this 
information,  he  put  himself  in  great  jeopardy, 
trusting  to  his  own  resources  and  address.  He 
assumed  the  habit  of  a wandering  minstrel,  or 
gleeman,  and  with  his  instruments  of  music  in 
his  hands,  gained  a remly  entrance  into  the  camp, 
and  the  tents  and  pavilions  of  the  Danes.  As  he 
amused  these  idle  warriors  with  songs  and  inter- 
ludes, he  espied  all  their  sloth  and  negligence, 
heard  much  of  their  coimcils  and  plans,  and  was 
soon  enabled  to  retiim  to  his  friends  at  Athelney 
with  a full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  state 
and  habits  of  that  army.  Then  secret  messengers 
were  sent  to  all  quarters,  requesting  the  trusty 
men  of  Wessex  to  meet  in  arms  at  Egbert’s  Stone, 
on  the  east  of  Selwood  Forest.'  The  summons 
was  obeyed,  though  most  knew  not  the  king  had 
sent  it ; and  when  Alfred  appeared  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
joy,  the  men  of  Htunpshire,  and  Dorset,  and 
Wilts,  rejoicing  as  if  he  had  been  risen  from  death 
to  life.  In  the  general  battle  of  Ethandune  which 
ensued  (seven  weeks  after  Easter),  the  Danes 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  thoroughly  beaten. 
Alfred’s  conc^ment,  counting  from  his  flight 
from  Chipj)enham,  did  not  last  above  five  months. 

It  is  reasonably  supposed  that  the  present 
Yattoii,  about  five  nules  from  Chippenham,  is 
the  representative  of  Ethandune,  or  Assandune; 
but  t^t  the  battle  was  fought  a little  lower 
on  the  Avon,  at  a place  called  “ Slaughterfonl,” 


where,  according  to  a tradition  of  the  country 
people,  the  Danes  sufifered  a great  slaxighter. 
Guthnm  retreated  with  the  mournful  residue  of 
his  army  to  a fortified  position.  Alfred  foUow’cd 
him  thither,  cut  off  all  his  communications,  and 

I Auer,  33.  The  wood  extended  from  Kromo  to  Burham,  end 
was  jirobably  much  larger  at  one  time. 
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established  a close  blockade.  In  fourteen  days, 
famine  obliged  the  Danes  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions offered  by  the  Saxons.  Tliese  conditions 
were  liberal ; for,  though  victorious,  Alfred  could 
not  hope  to  drive  the  Danes  by  one,  nay,  nor  by 
twenty  battles,  out  of  England.  They  were  too 
numerous,  and  had  secured  themselves  in  too 
considerable  a part  of  the  island.  Tlie  first  points 
insisted  upon  in  the  treaty  were,  that  Guthrun 
should  evacuate  all  Wessex,  and  submit  to  be 
baptized.'  Without  a conversion  to  Christian- 
ity, Alfred  thought  it  impossible  to  rely  on  the 
jiromises  or  oaths  of  the  Danes;  he  saw  that  a 
change  of  religion  would,  more  than  anything 
else,  detach  them  fi-om  their  savage  Scandina- 
vian brethren  across  the  seas;  and  as  he  was  a 
devout  man,  with  priests  and  monks  for  his 
counsellors,  religion,  no  doubt,  was  as  precious 
to  him  as  policy,  and  he  was  moved  with  an 
ardent  hope  of  propagating  and  extending  the 
Cln* *istian  faith.  Upon  Guthnm’s  ready  accept- 
ance of  these  two  conditions,  an  extensive  ces- 
sion of  territory  was  made  to  him  and  the  Danes; 
and  here  the  great  mind  of  Alfred  probably  con- 
templated the  gradual  fusion  of  two  people — the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes — who  differed  in  but  few 
essentials;  and  foresaw  that  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture and  industiy,  growing  up  among  them, 
after  a tranquil  settlement,  would  win  the  rovers 
of  the  North  from  their  old  jjlundering,  piratical 
habits.  As  soon  as  this  took  place,  they  would 
guard  the  coasts  they  formerly  desolated.  If  it 
had  even  been  in  Alfred’s  power  to  expel  them 
all  (which  it  never  was),  he  could  have  liad  no 
security  against  their  prompt  return  and  in- 
cessant attacks.  There  was  territory  enough, 
fertile,  though  neglected,  to  give  away,  without 
straitening  the  Saxons.  In  the  most  haj)py  time 
of  the  Roman  occu])ation,  a great  part  of  Britain 
was  but  thinly  inhabited;  and  the  famines,  the 
]>e8tilence8,  the  almost  incessant  wars  which  had 
followed  since  then,  had  depopulated  whole  coun- 
ties, and  left  immense  tracts  of  land  without 
hands  to  till  them,  or  mouths  to  eat  the  produce 
they  promised  the  agriculturist.* 

Alfred  thus  drew  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween him  and  the  Danes: — “ Let  the  bounds  of 


our  dominion  sti'etch  to  the  river  Tliames,  and 
from  thence  to  the  water  of  Lea,  even  unto  the 
head  of  the  same  water;  and  thence  straight  unto 
Bedford;  and  finally,  going  along  by  the  river 
Ouse,  let  them  end  at  Watling-street.”  Beyond 
these  lines,  all  the  east  side  of  the  island,  as  far 
as  the  Humber,  was  surrendered  to  the  Danes; 
and  as  they  had  established  themselves  in  North- 
umbria, that  territory  was  soon  united,  and  the 
whole  eastern  country  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Thames,  where  it  washes  a part  of  Essex,  took 
the  name  of  the  Datvdagh^  or  “ Daue-law,"  which 
it  retained  for  many  ages,  even  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest.  The  cession  was  lai^; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Alfred,  at  the 
opening  of  his  reign,  was  driven  into  the  western 
comer  of  England,  and  that  he  now  gained  tran- 
quil possession  of  five,  or  perhaps  ten  times  more 
territory  than  he  then  possessed.*  In  many  re- 
spects, these  his  moderate  measures  answered  the 
end  he  proposed.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  Gtithrun,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
Saxons,  went  with  only  thirty  of  his  chiefs  to 
Aulrc,  near  Athelney.  His  old  but  gallant  and 
generous  enemy,  Alfred,  answei’ed  for  him  at 
the  baptismal  font,  and  the  Dane  was  christened 
under  the  Saxon  name  of  Athelstan.  The  next 
week  the  ceremony  was  completed  with  great 
solemnity  at  the  royal  town  of  Wedmor,  and 
after  spending  twelve  days  as  the  guest  of  Al- 
fred, Guthrun  departed  (a.d.  878),  loaded  vritli 
presents,  which  the  monk  Asser  says  were  mag- 
nificent. Whatever  were  his  inward  convictions, 
or  the  efficacy  and  sincerity  of  his  conversion, 
the  Danish  prince  was  certainly  captivated  by 
the  merits  of  his  victor,  and  ever  after  continued 
the  faithful  friend  and  ally  (if  not  vassal)  of  Al- 
fred. The  subjects  under  his  rule  in  the  Dane- 
lagh, or  “ Dane-law,"  assumed  habits  of  industry 
and  tranquillity,  and  gradually  adopte<l  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  more  civilized  life.  By 
mutual  agreement,  the  laws  of  the  Danes  were 
assimilat^  to  those  of  the  Saxons;  but  the  for- 
mer long  retained  many  of  their  old  Scandina- 
vian usages.  All  sales,  whether  of  tnen,  horses, 
or  oxen,  were  declared  illegal,  unless  the  pur- 
chaser produced  the  voucher  of  the  seller.  This 


' “ Wo  moot  with  nothinj  which  can  be  construed  into  an  indi- 
cation of  Alfred's  liaring  made  this  determination  (to  embrace 
ChrisUonitj}  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  Siat  idea  of 
such  a thing,  although  it  might  not  hare  l>een  silicon),  but  merely 
suggested  by  the  straits  to  which  he  was  reduood,  op|)oarB  to  hare 
arisen  in  the  soul  of  the  heathen.  He  himself  nileil  oror  Chris- 
tian subjects,  who  showed  more  courage  fur  their  religion  tlian 
they  did  in  war;  and  already,  too,  were  the  Srst  signs  of  that  so 
frequently  recurring  phenomenon  apieirent,  namely,  that  the 
Christian  religion  generally  trium|ihs.  in  the  course  of  time,  over 
the  weapons  of  its  oppreasoia.” — Pauli,  L\ft  of  A{fftd  tht  OrttU, 
p.  ISl. 

> "The  magnanimity  of  the  plan  was  as  great  os  its  wisdom. 
Ilsd  Alfred  suffered  fear  or  rsTengo  to  hare  been  his  counsellors. 


he  would  nerer  hare  sheathed  the  exterminating  swoni  till  every 
Northman  or  every  Saxon  had  perished.  Common  minds  aiKl 
vehement  feelings  would  have  chosen  this  alternative.  IJut 
Alfred  lunl  the  wisdom  to  discern  and  the  virtue  to  believe,  that 
the  existence  of  his  enemies  was  not  incompatible  with  his  own 
honour  and  his  people's  safety.  He  folt  that  the  addition  of 
Mercia  was  an  increase  of  power,  which  placed  him  above  any 
perilous  assault,  and  he  was  contented  to  be  secure.” — Sh.  Tur- 
ner, Hitt.  <if  A. vjlo-Saxom,  vol.  11.  p.  209. 

* Mercia  fell  completely  into  the  power  of  Alfred  after  the  de- 
feat of  Guthrun.  He  abolished  the  regal  honoun  of  that  sUte, 
and  intrusted  tlie  military  conimond  of  it  to  Elholrod,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  one  of  his  daughters.  Ethelred  seems  to 
have  bean  merely  styled  the  “ Eolderman  of  Mercia.” 
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to  put  a stop  on  both  sides  to  t!ie  lifting  of 
cattle,  and  the  carrying  off  of  the  peasantry  as 
slaves.  Both  kings  engaged  to  promote  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  punish  apostasy.  We 
are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  progress  the  faith 
made  among  his  subjects  on  Gutlmm’s  conver- 
sion; but  it  was  prol»bly  rapid,  though  imper- 
fect, and  accompanied  with  a lingering  affection 
for  the  divinities  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 

It  was  about  this  time,  or  very  soon  after 
Alfred’s  breaking  up  from  his  retreat  at  Athel- 
ney,  and  gaining  the  victoiyr  of  Ethandune,  that, 
moved  by  the  love  of  humane  letters  which  dis- 
tinguished him  all  his  life,  he  invited  Asser, 
esteemed  the  most  learned  man  then  in  the  is- 
land, to  his  court  or  camp,  in  order  that  he 
might  profit  by  his  instructive  conversation.  The 
monk  of  St.  David’s,  who  was  not  a Saxon,  but 
descended  from  a Welsh  family,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  king  at  Dene,  in  Wiltshire,  by 
the  thanes  who  hod  been  sent  to  fetch  him.  A 
familiar  intercourse  followed  a most  courteous 
reception,  and  then  the  king  invited  the  monk 
to  live  constantly  about  his  person.  The  vows 
of  Asser,  and  his  attachment  to  his  monastery, 
where  he  had  been  nurtured  and  instructed,  in- 
terfered wth  this  arrangement;  but,  after  some 
delays,  it  was  agreed  he  should  pass  half  his 
time  in  his  monastery,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
at  coiut.  Returning,  at  length,  to  Alfre<l,  he 
found  him  at  a place  called  Leonaford.  He  re- 
mained eight  months  constantly  with  him,  con- 
versing and  reading  with  him  all  such  books  as 
the  king  possessed.  On  the  Christmas  Eve  fol- 
lowing, Alfred,  in  token  of  his  high  regard,  gave 
the  monk  an  abbey  in  Wiltshire,  supposed  to  be 
at  Amesbur}',  and  another  abbey  at  Banwell,  in 
Somersetshire,  together  with  a rich  silk  pall,  and 
as  much  incense  as  a strong  man  could  carry  on 
his  shoulders,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  considered  these  as  small  tilings  for  a man  of 
80  much  merit,  and  that  hereafter  he  should  have 
greater.  Asser  was  subsequently  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Sherbum,  and  thenceforward 
remained  constantly  with  the  king,  enjoying  his 
entire  confidence  and  affection,  and  sharing  in 
all  his  joys  and  sorrows.  This  rare  friendship 
between  a sovereign  and  subject  continued  un- 
broken till  death;  and  when  the  grave  closed 
over  the  great  Alfred,  the  honourable  testimony 
was  read  in  his  will,  that  Asser  was  a person  in 
whom  he  had  full  confidence.  To  this  singular 
connection  Alfred  and  his  subjects  were,  no 
doubt,  indebted  for  some  improvements  in  the 
royal  mind,  which  wrought  good  alike  for  the 
king  and  for  the  people;  and  we,  at  tlie  distance 
of  nearly  1000  years,  owe  to  it  an  endearing  record 
of  that  monarch’s  personal  character  and  habits. 

VoL.  I 


But  some  time  had  yet  to  pass  ere  Alfred 
could  give  himself  up  to  quiet  enjoyments,  to 
law-making,  and  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  his  people.  Though  Guthnin  kept  his  con- 
tract, hosts  of  marauding  Danes,  who  were  not 
bound  by  it,  continued  to  cross  over  from  the 
Continent,  and  infest  the  shores  and  rivers  of  our 
island.  In  879,  the  very  year  after  Guthrun’s 
treaty  and  Imptism,  a groat  army  of  pagans  came 
from  beyond  the  sea,  and  wintered  at  Fullauham, 
or  Fulham,  hard  by  the  river  Thames.  From 
Fulham,  this  host  proceeded  to  Ghent,  in  the 
Low  Countries.  At  this  period  the  Northmen 
alternated  their  attacks  on  England,  and  their 
attacks  on  Holland,  Belgium,  and  East  France, 
in  a curious  manner,  the  expedition  beginning 
on  one  side  of  the  British  Cliannel  and  German 
Ocean,  frequently  ending  on  the  other  side.  The 
rule  of  their  conduct,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  this — to  persevere  only  against  the  weakest 
enemy.  Thus,  when  tliey  found  France  strong, 
they  tried  England;  and  when  they  found  the 
force  of  England  consolidated  under  Alfred,  they 
turned  off  in  the  direction  of  France,  or  the 
neighbouring  shores  of  the  Continent.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  that  England  then  benefited  by 
the  calamities  of  her  neighboms.  In  the  year 
886,  while  the  armies  of  the  Northmen  were 
fully  employe<l  in  besieging  or  blockading  the 
city  of  Paris,  Alfred  took  that  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  rebuild  and  fortify  the  city  of  London. 
Amongst  other  cities,  wo  are  told,  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  people  killed ; but  he 
marie  it  habitable  again,  and  committed  it  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  his  son-in-law,  Ethelred,  Earl 
or  Eolderman  of  the  Mercians,  to  whom,  before, 
he  had  given  his  daughter  Ethelflcda.  Each  of 
the  six  years  immediately  precerling  the  rebuild- 
ing of  London,  he  was  engaged  in  hostilities;  but 
he  was  generally  fortunate  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land,  for  he  had  increased  his  navy,  and  the  care 
due  to  that  truly  national  service.  In  the  year 
882  his  fleet,  still  officered  by  Frieslanders,  took 
four,  and,  three  years  after  (in  one  fight),  sixteen 
of  the  enemy’s  ships.  In  the  latter  year  (88.5) 
he  gained  a decisive  victory  over  a Danish  host 
that  had  ascended  the  Medway,  and  were  be- 
sieging Rochester,  having  built  them  a strong 
castle  before  the  gates  of  that  city.  By  suddenly 
falling  on  them,  he  took  their  tower  with  little 
loss,  seized  all  the  horses  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  France,  recovered  the  greater  part  of 
their  captives,  and  drove  them  to  their  shijis, 
with  which  they  returned  to  France  in  the  ut- 
most distress. 

Alfred  was  now  allowed  some  breathing  time, 
which  he  wisely  employed  in  strengthening  his 
kingdom,  and  liettcring  the  condition  of  his 
people.  Instead,  however,  of  tracing  these  things 
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strictly  in  their  chronological  order,  it  will  add 
to  the  perspicuity  of  the  narrative,  if  we  follow  at 
once  the  warlike  events  of  his  reign  to  their  close. 

The  siege  of  Paris,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  which  began  in  886,  employed  the  Danes  or 
Northmen  two  whole  years.  Shortly  after  the 
heathens  burst  into  the  countiy  now  called  Flan- 
ders, which  was  then  a dependency  of  the  Frank- 
ish or  French  kings,  and  were  employed  there  for 
some  time  in  a difficult  and  extensive  warfare. 
A horrid  famine  ensued  in  those  |)art8  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  made  the  himgry  wolves  look  else- 
where for  sustenance  and  prey.  England  had 
now  revived,  by  a happy  repose  of  seven  years; 
her  corn-fields  had  borne  their  plentiful  crops; 
her  pastures,  no  longer  swept  by  the  tempests  of 
war,  were  well  sprinkled  vrith  flocks  and  herds; 
and  those  good  fatted  beeves,  which  were  always 
dear  to  the  capacious  stomaclis  of  the  Northmen, 
made  the  island  a very  land  of  promise  to  the 
imagination  of  the  famished.  It  is  true  that  of 
late  years  they  had  foimd  those  treasures  were 
well  defended,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  got 
under  Alfred’s  present  government  without  hard 
blows,  and  a des^rate  contest,  at  least  doubtful 
in  its  issue.  But  nunger  impelled  them  forward; 
they  were  a larger  body  than  had  ever  made  the 
attack  at  onoe;  they  were  united  under  the  com- 
mand of  a chief  equal  or  superior  in  fame  and 
military  talent  to  any  that  had  preceded  him; 
and  therefore  the  Danes,  in  the  year  893,  once 
more  turned  the  prows  of  their  vessels  toward 
England.  It  was  indeed  a formidable  fleet.  As 
tlie  men  of  Kent  gazed  seaward  from  their  clilfs 
and  downs,  they  saw  the  horizon  darkened  by  it; 
as  the  winds  and  waves  wafted  it  forward,  they 
counted  250  several  si  tips;  and  every  ship  was 
full  of  warriors  and  horses  brought  from  Flan- 
ders and  France,  for  the  immediate  mounting  of 
them  as  a rapid,  predatory  cavalry.  The  in- 
vaders landed  near  Ronmey  Marsh,  at  the  east- 
ern termination  of  the  great  wood  or  weald  of 
Anderida  (already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
an  invasion  of  the  Saxons),  and  at  the  mouth  of 
a river,  now  dry,  called  Limine.  They  towed 
their  ships  four  miles  up  the  river  towards  the 
weald,  and  there  mastered  a fortress  the  peasants 
of  the  country  were  raising  in  the  feus.  Tliey 
then  proceeded  to  Apuldre,  or  Appledore,  at 
which  point  they  made  a strongly  fortified  camp, 
whence  they  ravaged  the  adjacent  country  for 
many  miles.  Nearly  simultaneously  with  these 
movements,  the  famed  Haesten  or  Hasting,  the 
skilful  commander-in-chief  of  the  entire  expedi- 
tion, entered  the  Thames  with  another  division 
of  eighty  ships,  landed  at  and  took  Milton,  near 
Sittingboume,  and  there  throw  up  prodigiously 
strong  intrenchments.  Their  {>ast  reverses  had 
made  them  extremely  cautious;  and  for  nearly  a 


whole  year,  the  Danes  in  either  camp  did  little 
else  than  fortify  their  positions,  and  scorn*  the 
country  in  foraging  parties.  Other  piratical 
squadrons,  however,  kept  hovering  round  our 
coasts,  to  distract  attention  and  create  alarm  at 
many  points  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
honourable  and  trustworthy  Guthrun  had  now 
been  dead  three  years;  and  to  complete  the  moet 
critical  position  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  settled  in 
the  Danelagh,  even  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Thames, 
violated  their  oaths,  took  up  arms  against  him, 
and  joined  their  marauding  bretliren  under  Has- 
ting. It  was  in  this  campaign,  or  rather  this 
succession  of  campaigns,  which  lasted  altogetlier 
three  years,  that  the  military  genius  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarch  shone  with  its  greatest  lustre, 
and  was  brought  into  full  play  by  the  ability, 
the  wonderful  and  eccentric  rapidify,  and  the 
great  resources  of  his  opponent  Hasting.  To 
follow  their  operations  the  reader  must  place  the 
map  of  England  before  him,  for  they  ran  over 
half  of  the  island,  and  sliifted  the  scene  of  war 
^vith  almost  as  much  rapidity  as  that  mth  which 
the  decorations  of  a theatre  are  changed. 

The  first  gi-eat  difficulty  Alfred  had  to  encoun- 
ter was  in  collecting  and  bringing  up  sufficient 
forces  to  one  point,  and  then  in  keeping  them  in 
adequate  number  in  the  field ; for  the  Saxon 
“fyrd,"  or  lewe  en  moMe,  were  only  bound  by 
law  to  serve  for  a certain  time  (probably  forty 
days),  and  it  was  indispensable  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  towns,  almost  everywhere  threat- 
ened, and  to  leave  men  sufficient  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  country.  Alfred  overcame  this 
difficulty  by  dividing  his  army,  or  militia,  into 
two  bodies;  of  these  he  called  one  to  the  field, 
while  the  men  composing  tlie  otlier  were  left  at 
home.  After  a reasonable  length  of  service  those 
in  the  field  returned  to  their  homes,  and  those 
left  at  home  took  their  places  in  tlie  field.  The 
spectacle  of  this  large  and  jiermanent  army, 
to  which  they  had  been  wholly  imaccustomed, 
struck  Hasting  and  his  confederates  with  asto- 
nishment and  dismay.  Nor  did  the  position  the 
English  king  took  up  with  it  give  tliem  much 
ground  for  comfort.  Advancing  into  Kent,  he 
threw  himself  between  Hasting  and  the  other 
division  of  the  Danes:  a forest  on  one  side,  and 
swamps  and  deep  waters  on  the  other,  protected 
his  flanks,  and  he  made  the  front  and  rear  of  his 
position  so  strong  that  the  Danes  dared  not  look 
at  them.  He  thus  kept  asunder  the  two  armies 
of  the  Northmen,  watching  the  motions  of  both, 
lieing  alwa}'s  ready  to  attack  either,  should  it 
quit  its  intrenchments;  and  so  active  were  the 
patrols  and  troops  he  threw  out  in  small  bodies, 
and  so  good  the  spirit  of  the  villagers  and  town- 
folk,  cheered  by  the  presence  and  wise  disposi- 
tions of  the  sovereign,  that  in  a short  time  not 
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a Mingle  foraging  party  could  issue  from  the 
Danish  camp  without  almost  certain  destruction. 
Worn  out  in  body  and  spirit,  the  Northmen  re- 
solved to  break  up  from  their  camps,  and,  to 
deceive  the  king  as  to  their  intentions,  they  sent 
submisaive  messages  and  hostages,  and  promised 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  Hasting  took  to  his  ship- 
ping, and  actually  made  sail,  as  if  to  leave  the 
well-defended  island;  but  while  the  eyes  of  the 
Saxons  were  fixed  on  his  departure,  the  other 
division,  in  Alfred’s  rear,  rushed  suddenly  from 
their  intrenchments  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  seek  a ford  across  the  Thames, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  get  into 
Essex,  where  the  rebel  Danes  that  had  been 
ruled  by  Guthrun  would  give  them  a friendly 
reception,  and  where  they  knew  they  should 
meet  Hasting  and  his  division,  who,  instead  of 
putting  to  sea,  merely  crossed  the  Thames,  and 
took  up  a strong  position  at  Benfieet,  on  the 
Essex  coast.  Alfred  had  not  ships  to  pmsuc 


I those  who  moved  by  water ; but  those  who 
marched  by  land  he  followed  up  closely,  and 
brought  them  to  action  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  near  Famham,  in  Surrey.  The  Danes 
were  thoroughly  defeated.  Those  who  escaped 
the  sword  and  drowning  marched  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thames,  through  Middlesex,  into 
Essex;  but  being  hotly  pursued  by  Alfred,  they 
were  driven  right  through  Essex,  and  across  the 
river  Coin,  when  they  foimd  a strong  place  of 
refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Mersey.  Here,  however, 
they  were  closely  blockaded,  and  soon  obliged  to 
sue  fpr  peace,  promising  hostages,  as  usual,  and 
an  immediate  departure  from  England.  Alfred 
would  have  had  this  enemy  in  his  hand  through 
sheer  starvation,  but  the  genius  of  Hn.sting,  and 
the  defection  of  the  Northmen  of  the  Danelagh, 
called  him  to  a distant  part  of  the  island.  Two 
fleets,  one  of  100  sail,  the  second  of  forty,  and 
both  in  good  part  manned  by  the  Danes  who  had 
been  so  long,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  so 
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peacefully  settled  in  England,  set  e.ail  to  attack 
in  two  points,  and  make  a formidable  diversion. 
The  first  of  the.se,  which  hatl  probably  been 
cquipjjed  in  Norfolk’  and  Suffolk,  doubled  the 
North  Foreland,  ran  down  the  southern  coast  as 
far  as  Devonshire,  and  laid  siege  to  Exeter;  the 
smaller  fleet,  which  had  been  fitted  out  in  North- 
umbria, and  probably  sailed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,  took  the  passage  romid  Scotland,  ran 


down  all  the  western  coast,  from  Cape  "Wrath  to 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and,  ascending  that  arm  of 
the  sea,  beleaguered  a fortified  town  to  the  north 
of  the  Severn.  Though  Alfred  had  astablished 
friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  the  west  of 
England,  who  seem  on  many  occasions  to  have 
served  him  with  as  much  ai*dour  as  his  Saxon 
subjects,  he  still  felt  that  Devonshire  was  a vul- 
nerable part.  Leaving,  therefore,  a jwrtion  of  his 


' Tli»t  Norfolk  wai  now  peopled  by  the  Nomum*,  under  the 
nuns  of  Danes,  may  be  inferred  from  its  having  tiio  same  ropn- 
Utkm  for  prodneing  litigants  and  lawyer*  that  Noirn.mdy  hM  in 
Fianoe,  although  Camden,  oddly  enough,  attributes  this  to  the 
(modacM  <(f  Ott  soil,  which  he  admits  to  be  very  various.  *'  The 
•oil,"  *ay«  ho,  “ is  different,  according  to  the  several  quarters ; 
in  some  places  it  is  tht,  luscious,  and  moist ; in  others  poor,  lean, 
and  sandy ; and  in  others,  clayey  and  chalky.  But  (to  fuliow 
the  directions  of  Varru;  the  goodness  of  the  soil  may  be  gatliered 
fi'sn  hence,  tliat  the  inhabitiuiU  are  of  a blight,  clear  com- 
plexion ; not  to  mention  their  sharpnem  of  wit,  and  singular 
•xjacity  in  the  study  of  our  common  law,  so  that  it  ia  at  present. 


and  always  lins  been  reputed,  the  most  fitful  nursery  of  law- 
yers. But  even  among  the  common  people  you  may  meet  with 
many  wlio,  aa  one  ospresses  it,  if  no  qnarrel  offers,  are  able  to 
pick  one  out  of  the  quirka  and  niceties  of  the  law."  “And," 
adds  Bishop  Gibson,  “ for  the  preventing  of  tlie  great  and  fre- 
quent contentions  that  might  ensue  thereupon,  and  the  in- 
oonvenienoes  of  too  many  attorney*,  a special  statnto  was 
made,  as  long  since  as  the  time  of  King  Ilonry  VI.,  to  restrain 
the  number  of  attorneys  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Norwich." 
Tim*  Norfolk  and  Normandy  add  their  tostirnony  to  llie 
force  of  the  expression  of  a man's  “being  too  far  nortA  to  bo 
chaated.” 
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amiy  on  tLo  confines  of  Essex,  he  mounted  all 
the  rest  on  horses,  and  flew  to  Exeter.  Victory 
followed  him  to  the  west;  he  obliged  the  Danes 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Exeter;  he  beat  them  back 
to  their  ships  with  great  loss,  and  soon  after  the 
minor  expedition  was  driven  from  the  Severn. 
The  blockade  of  the  Danes  in  the  Isle  of  Mersey 
does  not  apjiear  to  have  been  well  conducted 
during  his  absence,  and  yet  tliat  interval  was  not 
devoid  of  great  successes:  for,  in  the  meantime, 
Ethelred,  i^lderman  of  the  Mercians,  and  Alfred’s 
son-in-law,  with  the  citizens  of  London  and  others, 
went  down  to  the  fortified  post  at  Benfleet,  in 
Essex,  laid  siege  to  it,  broke  into  it,  and  despoiled 
it  of  great  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  horses,  and 
garments;  taking  away  captive  also  the  wife  of 
Hasting  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  brought  to 
London,  and  presented  to  the  king  on  his  return. 
Some  of  his  follow'ers  urged  him  to  put  these 
captives  to  death — others  to  detain  tliem  in 
prison  as  a check  ujx>n  Hasting;  but  Alfred, 
with  a generosity  which  was  never  properly  ap- 
preciated by  the  savage  Dane,  caused  them  im- 
mediately to  be  restored  to  his  enemy,  and  sent 
many  presents  of  value  with  them.  By  this  time 
the  untiring  Hasting  had  thrown  up  another 
formidable  intrenchment  at  South  Showbury, 
in  Essex,  when  he  was  soon  joined  by  numbers 
from  NoHolk  and  Suffolk,  from  Northumbria, 
from  all  pjirts  of  the  Danelagh,  and  by  fresh  ad- 
venturers from  beyond  sea.  Thus  reinforced, 
ho  sailed  boldly  up  the  Tliames,  and  thence 
sprea<l  the  ma-ss  of  his  forces  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  while  the  rest  returned  with  their 
vessels  and  the  spoil  they  had  so  far  made  to  the 
intrenched  camp  at  South  Showbury.  From  the 
Thames,  Hasting  marched  to  the  Severn,  and 
fortified  himself  at  ButtingU»n.  But  here  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  Saxons  and  the  men  of  North 
"Wides,  who  now  conlially  acted  with  them;  and 
in  brief  time  Alfred,  with  Etheh'ed  and  two 
other  eoldermen,  cut  off  all  his  supplies,  and 
blockaded  him  in  his  camp.  After  some  weeks, 
when  the  Danes  ha* *l  eaten  up  nearly  all  their 
horses,  and  famine  was  staring  them  in  the  face, 
Hiisting  rushed  from  his  intrenchmonts.  Avoid- 
ing the  Welsh  forces,  he  concentrated  his  attack 
u})on  the  Saxons,  w ho  formed  the  blockade  to  the 
east  of  his  position.  The  conflict  was  terrific; 
several  hundreds  (some  of  the  chroniclers  aay 
thmuanda)  of  the  Danes  were  slain  in  their  at- 
tempt to  break  through  Alfred’s  lines;  many 
were  thrown  into  the  Seveni  and  drowned;  but 
the  rest,  headed  by  Hasting,  effected  their  escape, 
ami,  marching  across  the  island,  reached  theii- 
iutrenchinent  and  their  ships  on  the  Essex  coast. 
Alfred  lost  many  of  his  nobles,  and  must  have 
been  otherwise  much  crippled,  for  he  did  not 
molest  Hasting,  who  could  have  had  hardly  any 


horse  in  any  part  of  his  retreat.  Most  of  the 
Saxons  who  fought  at  Buttington  were  raw  levies, 
and  hastily  got  together.  When  Hasting  next 
showed  front  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
North  Wales,  between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Mer- 
sey. During  the  winter  that  followed  his  dis- 
asters on  the  Severn,  he  had  been  again  reinforced 
by  the  men  of  the  Danelagh,  and  at  early  spring 
he  set  forth  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  marched 
through  the  midland  counties.  Alfred  was  not 
far  behind  him,  but  could  not  overtake  him  until 
he  had  seized  Cliestcr,  w'hich  was  then  almost 
uninhabited,  and  secured  himself  there.  This 
town  had  been  very  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Romans,  and  many  of  the  works  of  those  con- 
querors still  remaining,*  no  doubt  gave  strength 
to  Uasting’s  position,  which  was  deemed  too  for- 
midable for  attack.  But  the  Saxon  troops  pressed 
him  on  the  land  side,  and  a squadron  of  Alfred’s 
ships,  W'hich  had  put  to  sea,  ascended  the  Mersey 
and  the  river  Wirall,  and  prevented  his  receiving 
succour  in  that  direction.  Dreading  that  Chester 
might  become  a second  Buttington,  the  Danes 
burst  away  into  North  Wales.  After  ravaging 
jwirt  of  that  country,  they  would  have  gone  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  Severn  and  the  Avon,  but 
they  were  met  and  turned  by  a formidable  royal 
army,  upon  which  they  retraced  their  steps,  and 
finally  marched  off  to  the  north-east.  They  tra- 
versed Northumbria,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk— nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Danelagh — 
where  they  were  among  friends  and  allies,  and  by 
that  circuitous  route  at  length  regained  their  forti- 
fied post  at  South  Showbuiy,  in  Essex,  where  they 
wrintered  and  recruited  their  strength  as  usual. 

Early  next  spring  the  persevering  Hasting 
sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lea,  ascended  that 
river  with  his  ships,  and  at  or  near  Ware,’  about 
twenty  miles  above  London,  erected  a new  for- 
tress on  the  Ijca.  On  the  approach  of  summer, 
the  burgesses  of  London,  wdth  many  of  their 
neighbours,  attacked  the  stronghold  on  the  Lea, 
but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  As  I/mdou 
was  now  more  closely  piressed  than  ever,  Alfred 
found  it  necessary  to  encamp  his  army  round 
about  the  city  until  the  citizens  got  in  their  har- 
vest. He  then  pushed  a strong  reconnoiasance 
to  the  Lea,  which  (far  dcepier  and  broader  than 
now)  was  covered  by  their  shipw,  and  afterwards 
surveyed,  at  great  personal  risk,  the  new  forti- 
fied camp)  of  the  Danes.  His  active  ingenious 
mind  forthwith  conceived  a plan,  which  he  con- 
fidently hop>ed  would  end  in  their  inevitable  de- 
struction. Bringing  up  his  army,  he  raised  twu 


> 8om«  uoblo  arched  (ratewari,  Imilt  b)r  th«  Romans,  woro 
standing  almost  entire  until  a reoent  period,  when  thejr  were 
laid  low  bj  a barbarous  decree  of  the  Chester  corporation. 

* gome  toixrgmphcni  contend  that  this  forUflo<J  casnp  was  not 
at  Ware,  but  at  Hertford. 
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fortressea,  one  on  either  side  the  Lea,  somewhat 
below  the  Danish  station,  and  then  he  dug  three 
deep  channels  from  the  Lea  to  the  Thames,  in 
order  to  lower  the  level  of  the  tributaiy  stream. 
So  much  water  was  thus  drawn  off,  that  “where 
a ship,"  says  an  old  writer,  “might  sail  in  time 
afore  passed,  then  a little  boat  might  scarcely 
row;" — and  the  whole  fleet  of  Hasting  was  left 
aground,  and  rendered  useless.  But  yet  again 
did  that  remarkable  chieftain  break  through  the 
toils  spread  for  him,  to  renew  the  war  in  a dis- 
tant part  of  the  island.  Abandoning  the  ships 
where  they  were,  and  putting,  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  booty  under  the  protection  of  their 
friends  in  the  Danelagh,  the  followers  of  Hasting 
broke  from  their  intrenchments  by  night,  and 
hardly  rested  till  they  had  traversed  the  whole 
of  that  wide  tract  of  country  wliich  separates 
the  Lea  from  the  Severn.  Marching  for  some 
distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  they 
took  post  close  on  the  river  at  Quatbridge,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  Quatford,  near  Bridgenorth,  in 
Shropshire.  When  Alfred  came  up  with  them 
there,  he  found  them  already  strongly  fortified. 

On  our  first  introducing  the  Northmen,  we 
mentioned  their  skill  in  choosing  and  strengthen- 
ing military  positions;  and  the  course  of  our  nar- 
rative will  have  made  their  skill  and  speetl  in 
these  matters  evident,  especially  in  the  campaigns 
they  performed  under  Hasting,  who  had  many  of 
the  qualities  that  constitute  a great  general.  Al- 
fred was  compelled  to  respect  the  intrenchments 
at  Quatbridge,  and  to  leave  the  Danes  there  un- 
•listurbed  during  the  winter.  In  the  meantime 
the  citizens  of  London  seized  Hosting’s  fleet, 
grounded  in  the  Lea.  Some  ships  they  burned 
and  destroyed,  but  others  they  were  enabled  to 
get  afloat  and  conduct  to  London,  where  they 
were  received  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

For  full  three  years  tins  Scandinavian  Hanni- 
bal had  maintained  a war  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy;  but  now,  watched  on  every  side,  worn 
out  by  constant  losses,  and  probably  in  goo<l  part 
forsaken  as  an  unlucky  leader,  both  by  his  bre- 
thren settled  in  the  Danelagh  and  by  those  on 
the  Continent,  his  spirit  began  to  break,  and  he 
preparefl  to  take  a reluctant  and  indignant  fare- 
well of  England.  In  the  following  spring  of  897, 
by  which  time  dissensions  had  broken  out  among 
their  leaders,  the  Danes  tumultuously  abandoned 
their  camp  at  Quatbridge,  and  utterly  disbanded 
their  army  soon  after,  fleeing  in  small  and  sepa- 
rate parties,  in  various  directions.  Some  sought 
shelter  among  their  brethren  of  the  Danelagh, 
eitlier  in  Northiunbria,  or  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ; 
some  built  vessels,  and  sailed  for  the  Scheldt  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rliine ; while  others,  adhering 
to  Hasting  in  his  evil  fortune,  waited  until  he 


was  ready  to  pass  into  France.  A small  fleet, 
bearing  his  drooping  raven,  was  hastily  equipj^etl 
on  our  eastern  coast,  and  the  humbled  chieftain, 
according  to  Asser,  crossed  the  Channel  “rfine 
lucro  et  aim  honore”  without  profit  or  honour. 
It  appears  that  he  ascended  the  Seine,  and  soon 
after  obtained  a settlement  on  the  banks  of  that 
river  (probably  in  Normandy)  from  the  weak 
King  of  the  French. 

A few  desultory'  attacks  made  by  sea,  and  by 
the  men  of  the  Danelagh,  almost  immediately 
after  Hristing’s  departure,  only  tended  to  show 
the  naval  superiority  Alfred  was  attaining,  and 
to  improve  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  maritime  tactics. 
A squadron  of  Northumbrian  pirates  cruised  off 
the  southern  coasts,  with  their  old  objects  in  view. 
It  was  met  and  defeated  on  several  occasions  by 
the  improved  ships  of  the  king.  Alfred,  who  had 
some  mechanical  skill  himself,  had  caused  vessels 
to  bo  built,  for  exceeding  those  of  his  enemies 
in  length  of  keel,  height  of  board,  swiftness,  and 
steadiness;  some  of  these  carried  sixty  oars  or 
sweepers,  to  be  used,  as  in  the  Roman  galleys, 
when  tire  wind  failed;  and  others  carried  even 
more  than  sixty.  They  diflei*ed  in  the  form  of 
the  hull,  and  probably  in  their  rigging,  from  the 
other  vessels  used  in  the  North  Sea,  Hitherto 
the  Danish  and  Friesland  btiilds  seem  to  have 
been  considered  as  the  best  models;  but  these 
ships,  which  were  found  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  service  for  which  he  intended  them,  were 
constructed  after  a plan  of  Alfred’s  own  inven- 
tion. At  the  eiul  of  his  reign  they  considerably 
exceeded  tlie  number  of  100  sail ; they  were  di- 
vided into  squadrons,  and  stationed  at  diflereut 
ports  round  the  island,  while  some  of  them  were 
kept  constantly  cruising  between  England  an<l 
the  main.  Although  he  abandoned  their  system 
of  ship-building,  Alfred  retained  many  Fries- 
landers  in  his  ser\ice,  for  they  were  more  expert 
seamen  than  his  subjects,  who  still  required  in- 
struction. After  an  obstinate  engagement  near 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  two  Danish  ships,  which  had 
been  much  injured  in  the  fight,  were  cast  ashore 
and  taken.  When  the  crews  were  carried  to  the 
king  at  Winchester,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be 
hange<l.  This  severity,  so  much  at  variance  with 
Alfred’s  usual  humanity,  has  caused  some  regret 
and  confusion  to  historian.s.  One  writer  say.s 
that  the  Danes  do  not  seem  to  have  violated  the 
law  of  nationa,  ns  such  law  was  then  understood, 
and  that,  therefore,  Alfred’s  execution  of  them 
was  inexcusable.  Another  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  Alfred  always,  and  properly,  drew  a distinc- 
tion between  pirates  and  warriors.  This  line 
would  be  most  difficult  to  draw,  when  all  were 
robbers  and  pirates  alike ; but  the  real  nUe  of 
Alfred’s  conduct  seems  to  have  been  this — to  dis- 
tinguish between  such  Dtuies  as  attacked  him 
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from  abroad,  and  sucli  Danes  as  attacked  him 
from  the  Danelagh  at  home.  On  the  services  and 
giRtitude  of  the  former  he  had  no  claim,  but  the 
men  of  Northumbria,  Norfolk,  and  Sussex  had, 
through  their  chiefs  and  princes,  sworn  allegiance 
to  him,  had  received  benefits  from  him,  and  stood 
bound  to  the  protection  of  his  states,  which  they 
were  ravaging.  From  the  situation  they  occupied 
they  could  constantly  trouble  his  tranquillity, 
and  in  regal’d  to  them  he  may  have  been  led  to 
consider,  after  the  exjierience  he  had  had  of  their 
bad  faith,  that  measures  of  extreme  severity  were 
allowable  and  indispensable.  The  two  ships  cap- 
tured at  the  Isle  of  Wight  came  from  Northum- 
bria, and  the  twenty  ships  taken  during  the  three 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  of  which  the 
crews  were  slain  or  hanged  on  the  gallows,  came 
from  the  same  country,  and  the  other  English 
lauds  included  in  the  Danelagh. 

The  excursions  of  Hasting  were  accompanied 
with  other  cahunities,  “ so  that,”  to  use  the  words 
of  the  chronicler  Fabian,  “this  land,  for  three 
years,  was  vexed  with  three  manner  of  sorrows 
— with  war  of  the  Danes,  pestilence  of  men,  and 
luumun  of  beasts.”  The  horrors  of  famine,  to 
escape  which  the  Danes  had  come  to  England, 
are  not  alluded  to,  but  the  pestilence,  which  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  chroniclers,  carried  off  vast 
numbers.  It  seems  to  have  continued  some  time 
after  Hastings  dejMuture,  and  then,  on  its  cessa- 
tion, .tVlfred  enjoyed  as  much  comfort  as  hU  ra- 
pidly declining  health  would  permit. 

Before  we  descend  to  the  far  inferior  reigns  of 
his  successors,  we  must  select  from  his  biographers 
a few  personal  details,  and  cull  a few  of  those 
flowers  which  adorned  the  great  Alfred’s  reign, 
and  which  still  give  it  a beauty  and  an  interest 
we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere  during  those  bar- 
barous ages. 

Historians  have  generally  attached  great  con- 
sequences to  his  travels  on  the  Continent  through 
Franco  and  Italy;  and,  mere  child  as  he  was,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Alfred’s  mind  received  im- 
preasious  in  those  countries  that  were  afterwards 
of  benefit  to  himself  and  his  kingdom.  On  the 
first  of  these  journeys  to  Home,  Alfred  was  only 
in  his  fifth  year,  but  on  the  second,  when  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  father,  and  anointe<l  by  the 
pope,  he  was  eight  years  old.  On  this  last  occa- 
sion ho  staid  nearly  a year  at  Home,  and  return- 
ing thence  tlmmgh  France,  he  resided  some  time 
at  Paria  The  Eternal  City,  though  deapoile<l  by 
the  barbarians,  and  not  yet  enriched  with  the 
works  of  modem  art,  mtist  have  retauied  much  of 
its  ancient  splendour ; the  Coliseum,  and  many 
other  edifices  that  remain,  are  known  to  have 
been  much  more  perfect  in  the  days  of  Alfred 
than  they  are  now ; the  proud  Capitol  was  com- 
paratively entire,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 


where  we  now  ti’ace  little  but  foundations  of 
walls  and  scattered  fragments,  there  then  stood 
lofty  and  elegant  buildings.  Alfred,  who  at  home 
had  lived  in  wooden  houses,  and  been  accustomed 
to  see  mud  huts  with  thatched  roofs,  could  Imrdly 
fail  of  being  struck  with  the  superior  splendour 
of  Rome.  Tlie  papal  court,  though  as  yet  modest 
and  unassuming,  was  regulated  with  some  taste 
and  great  order,  while  the  other  court  at  which  he 
resided  (the  French)  was  more  splendid  than  any 
in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Constantinople. 

But  whatever  effect  these  scenes  may  have  had 
in  enlarging  the  mind  of  Alfred,  it  should  appear 
he  had  not  yet  learned  to  read — an  accomplish- 
ment, by  the  way,  not  then  very  common,  even 
among  princes  and  nobles  of  a more  advanced 
age.  He,  however,  delighted  in  listening  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ballads  and  songs,  which  were  con- 
stantly recited  by  the  minstrels  and  gleemen  at- 
tached to  his  father’s  court.  From  frequent  vocal 
repetition,  to  which  he  listened  day  and  night,' 
he  learned  them  by  heart ; and  the  taste  he  thus 
acquired  for  poetry  lasted  him,  through  many 
cares  and  sorrows,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  The 
story  told  by  Asser  is  well  known.  One  day  his 
mother,  Osbutgha,  was  sitting,  surrounded  by  her 
children,  with  a book  of  Saxon  poetry  in  her 
hands.  The  precious  MS.  was  gilded  or  illu- 
minated, and  the  contents  were  probably  new, 
and  much  to  the  taste  of  the  boys.  “ I will  give 
it,”  said  she,  “ to  him  among  you  who  shall  first 
learn  to  read  it.”  Alfred,  the  youngest  of  them 
all,  ran  to  a teacher,  and  studying  earnestly,  warn 
learned  to  read  Anglo-Saxon,  and  won  the  book. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  popular  poetry,  Anglo- 
Saxon  w’as  the  key  to  only  a small  portion  of  the 
literature  or  knowledge  of  the  times;  and  as  his 
curiosity  and  intellect  increased,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  learn  Latin.  At  a subsequent 
jieriod  of  hb  life  Alfred  possessed  a knowledge 
of  that  learned  language,  which  was  altogether 
extraordinary  for  a prince  of  the  ninth  centmy. 
It  is  not  veiy^  clear  when  he  obtained  this  degree 
of  knowledge,  but  after  teaching  himself  by  trans- 
lating, he  was  probably  greatly  improved  in  his 
mature  manhoo<I,  when  the  monk  Asser,  Johan- 
nes Erigena,  Griiubald,  and  other  learned  men, 
settled  at  his  court.  Alfred  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  he  regretted  the  neglected  education  of 
his  youth,  the  entire  want  of  proper  teachers,  and 
also  the  difficulties  that  then  barred  his  }>rogress 
to  intellectual  acquirements,  much  more  than  all 
the  hardshi|)s,  and  sorrows,  and  crosses  that  l>efell 
him  afterwards.  As  one  of  his  great  irai)ediments 
ha»l  been  the  Ijatin  language,  which,  even  with 
our  improvetl  system  of  tuition,  and  with  all  our 
facilities  and  advantages,  is  not  mastered  without 
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long  and  difficult  study,  Lc  earnestly  recom- 
mended from  the  throne,  in  a circular  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishops,  that  thenceforward  all 
good  and  useful  books  be  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage  which  we  all  understand,  so  that  all  the 
youths  of  England,  but  more  especially  those  who 
are  of  gentle  kind,  and  in  easy  circumstances, 
may  be  grounded  in  letters,  for  they  cannot  pro- 
fit in  any  pursuit  until  they  are  well  able  to  read 
English.”  Alfred’s  own  literary  works  were 
chiefly  translations  from  the  Latin  into  Anglo- 
Saxon,,  the  spoken  language  of  his  people.  It 
excites  surprise  how  he  could  find  time  for  these 
laudable  occupations;  but  he  was  steady  and 
persevering,  regular  in  his  habits,  when  not  kept 
in  the  field  by  the  Danes,  and  a great  economist 
of  his  time.  Eight  hours  of  each  day  he  gave  to 
sleep,  to  his  meals,  and  exercise ; eight  were  ab- 
sorl^  by  the  affairs  of  government ; and  eight 
were  devoted  to  study  and  devotion.  Clocks, 
clepsydras,  and  the  otlier  ingenious  instruments 
for  measuring  time  were  then  imknown  in  Eng- 
land. Alfred  was,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with 
the  sun-dial,  which  was  in  common  use  in  Italy 
and  parts  of  France ; but  this  index  is  of  no  use 
in  the  hoiirs  of  the  night,  and  would  frequently 
be  equally  unserviceable  during  our  foggy  sunless 
daya  He,  therefore,  marked  his  time  by  the  con- 
stant burning  of  wax  torches  or  candles,  which 
were  made  precisely  of  the  same  weight  and  size, 
and  notched  in  the  stem  at  regular  distances.  These 
candles  were  twelve  inches  long ; six  of  them,  or 
seventy-two  inches  of  wax,  wore  consumed  in 
twenty-foxir  hours,  or  1440  minutes;  and  thus, 
supposing  the  notches  at  intervals  of  an  inch,  one 
inch  would  mark  the  lapse  of  twenty  minutes. 


Saxos  Lastxbk. — From  Stnitt'i  Clmmicle  of  Eugland. 


It  appears  that  these  time-caudlcs  were  placed 
under  the  special  charge  of  his  mass-priests  or 
chaplains.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  some- 
times the  wind,  rushing  in  through  the  windows 


and  doois,  and  the  numeroiu  chiTika  in  the  icalle  of 
the  palace^  consumed  the  wax  in  a rapid  and  ir- 
regular manner.  Hence  Asser  noakee  the  great 
Alfred  the  inventor  of  horn  lanterns ! He  says 
the  king  went  skilfully  and  wisely  to  work ; and 
having  found  out  tliat  white  horn  could  be  ren- 
dered transparent  like  glass,  he,  with  that  material, 
and  with  pieces  of  wood,  admirably  (mirabiliter) 
made  a case  for  his  candle,  which  kept  it  from 
wasting  and  flaring. 

In  his  youth  Alfred  was  passionately  fond  of 
field  sports,  and  was  famed  ns  being  “ excellent 
cunning  in  all  hunting;”  but  after  his  retreat 
at  Athelney  he  indulged  this  taste  with  becom- 
ing moderation;  and  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign  he  seems  to  have  ridden  merely  upon 
business,  or  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  He  then 
considered  every  moment  of  value,  as  he  could 
devote  it  to  lofty  and  improving  piurposes. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  care  and  in- 
genuity he  employed  in  creating  a navy.  Sea 
affairs,  geography,  and  the  discovery  of  unknown 
cotmtries,  or  rather  the  descriptions  of  countries 
then  little  known,  obtained  by  means  of  bold 
navigators,  occupied  much  of  his  time,  and  formed 
one  of  his  favourite  subjects  for  -wTiting.  He 
endeavoured,  by  liberality  and  kindness,  to  at- 
tract to  England  all  such  foreigners  as  could 
give  good  information  on  these  subjects,  or  were 
other^’ise  qualified  to  illuminate  the  national 
ignorance.  From  Audher,  or  Ohthere,  who  had 
coasted  the  contifient  of  Europe  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  North  Cape,  he  obtained  much  informa- 
tion; from  Wulfstan,  who  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  his  subjects,  and  who  undertook  a voyage 
round  the  Baltic,  he  gathered  many  particulars 
concerning  the  diverse  countries  situated  on  that 
sea;  and  from  other  voyagers  and  travellers  whom 
he  sent  out  expressly  liimself,  he  obtained  a de- 
scription of  Bulgaria,  Sclavouia,  Bohemia,  and 
Germany.  All  this  information  he  committed  to 
writing  in  the  plain  mother  tongue,  and  with 
the  noble  design  of  imparting  it  to  his  people. 
Having  learned  that  there  were  colonies  of  Chris- 
tian Syrians  settled  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  he  sent  out  Swithelm,  Bishop  of 
Sherbum,  to  India — a tremendous  journey  in 
those  days.  The  stout-hearted  ecclesiastic,  how- 
ever, making  what  is  now  called  the  overland 
journey,  went  and  returned  in  safety,  bringing 
back  with  him  presents  of  gems  and  Indian  spices. 
Hereby  was  Alfred’s  fame  increased,  and  the  name 
and  existence  of  England  probably  heard  of  for 
the  first  time  in  that  remote  country,  of  which, 
nine  centuries  after,  she  was  to  become  the  al- 
most absolute  mistress.* 


> For  ftirther  detAils  rotating  to  Ui«  oummeroe  of  thia  and  anl>- 
■oqoent  period*,  wo  refer  the  reader  to  Hutorif  of  British  Com- 
mtret  from  (At  i’aWieit  rimtr,  by  Goo.  I.,  Craik,  Jf.A. 
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While  his  active  miud,  which  anticipated  the 
national  spirit  of  much  later  times,  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  drawing  knowledge  from  the  distant 
comers  of  the  earth,  he  did  not  neglect  home 
affairs.  He  taught  the  people  how  to  build  bet- 
ter houses;  he  laboured  to  increase  their  comforts; 
he  established  schools;  he  founded  or  rebuilt 
many  towns;  and  having  learned  the  importance 
of  fortifications  during  his  wars  with  the  Danes, 
he  fortified  them  all  as  well  as  he  could.  He 
caused  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  coast  and  na- 
vigable rivers,  and  ordered  castles  to  be  erected 
at  those  places  which  were  most  accessible  to  the 
landing  of  the  enemy.  Fifty  strong  towers  and 
castles  rose  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  number  would  have  been  threefold  had  Al- 
fred not  been  thwarted  by  the  indolence,  igno- 
iimce,  and  carelessness  of  his  nobles  and  people. 
He  revised  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  being 
aided  and  sanctioned  therein  by  his  witenagemot 
or  parliament;  and  he  established  so  excellent  a 
system  of  police,  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  it  was  generally  asserted  that  one  might 
have  hung  golden  bracelets  and  jewels  on  the  pub- 
lic highways  and  cross-roads,  and  no  man  would 
have  dared  to  touch  them,  for  fear  of  the  law. 


Alprsd’b  Jewel.! — ABhinolvaji  ilvtcuin,  Oxiunl. 

Towards  arbitrary,  unjust,  or  corrupt  adminis- 
trators of  the  law,  he  was  inexorable;  and,  if  we 
can  give  cre<lit  to  an  old  aTiter,*  he  ordered  the 
execution  of  no  fewer  than  forty-four  judges  and 
magistrates  of  this  stamp  in  the  course  of  one 
year.  Those  who  were  ignorant  or  careless  he 


* This  highly  int«reirt.lng  relic,  an  ornament  of  gold,  seemingly 
intended  to  be  hung  rotind  the  neck,  was  found  near  AUielney, 
in  Homcivitsliire,  the  rciy  |)hioe  of  Alfred's  retreat  and  deliver- 
ance from  the  Danes.  The  jewel  contains  an  effigy,  oo^Jcctuied 
to  be  that  of  8t.  Cuthbert,  enamelled  on  gold,  sunoundod  by 
the  following  inscription,  wliich  IdouUflos  it  with  the  best  of 
the  Saxon  kings— sELriiEO  iiK  hart  ocwbcax  [Alfred  had  mo 
wrought).  On  tho  other  tide  is  leproseuted  a flower.  The  Jewel 
measures  about  8 in.  long,  and  Uie  workmanship  of  the  whole  is 
good.  Malmesbury  relates  that  St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to  Alfred 
in  a vision  at  Atholnoy,  and  predicted  his  future  triumph  over 
the  infldcl  Danes. 

* Andrew  Homo,  author  of  Slirotr  d/s  Jialie/s,  r ho  wrote,  in 
Korroan  rroucli,  under  Edward  1.  or  Edward  II. 


reprimanded  and  suspended,  commanding  them 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  office  before  they  ventured  to  grasp  its 
honours  and  emoluments.  He  heard  all  appeals 
with  the  utmost  patience,  and,  in  cases  of  im- 
portance, revised  all  the  law  proceedings  with 
the  utmost  industry.  His  manifold  labours  in 
the  court,  the  camp,  the  field,  the  hall  of  justice, 
the  study,  must  have  been  prodigious;  and  our 
admiration  of  this  wonderful  man  is  increased  by 
the  well-established  fact,  that  all  these  exertions 
were  made  in  spite  of  the  depressing  iufiuences 
of  physical  pain  and  constant  bad  health.  In 
his  early  years  he  was  severely  affiicted  by  the 
disease  c^ed  the  ^cut.  This  left  him;  but,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  it  was  replaced 
by  another  and  still  more  tormenting  malady, 
the  inward  seat  and  imknown  mysterious  nature 
of  wliich  baffied  all  the  medical  skill  of  his 
“leeches.”  The  accesses  of  excruciating  jiain 
were  frequent — at  times  almost  unintermittent; 
and  then  if,  by  day  or  by  night,  a single  hour  of 
ease  was  mercifully  granted  him,  that  short  in- 
terval was  imbittcred  by  the  dread  of  the  sure 
returning  anguish.*  This  malady  never  left  him 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  it  must  have 
hastened.  Ho  expired  in  the  month  of  October, 
six  nights  before  AU-Hallows-mass  Day,  in  the 
year  901,  when  he  was  only  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester, 
in  a monastery  he  had  founded. 

In  describing  his  brilliant  and  incontcstablu 
deeds,  and  in  tracing  the  character  of  the  great 
Alfred,  we,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  writers 
who  have  jireceded  us  in  the  task,  have  drawn  a 
general  eulogy,  and  a character  nearly  approach- 
ing to  ideal  perfection.  But  were  there  no  spots 
in  all  this  brilliancy  and  purity  1 As  Alfred  was 
a mortal  man,  there  were,  no  doubt,  many;  but 
to  discover  them,  we  must  ransack  his  private 
life,  and  his  vaguely  reported  conduct  when  a 
mere  stripling  king;  and  the  discovery,  after  all, 
confers  no  honour  of  sagacify,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify the  exultation  with  which  a recent  writer 
announces  to  the  world  that  Alfred  had  not  only 
faults,  but  crimes  to  bemoan.  It  is  passed  into 
a truism  that  he  will  seldom  be  in  the  wrong 
who  deducts  alike  from  the  amoimt  of  virtue  and 
vice  in  the  characters  recorded  in  history;  but 
this  deduction  will  be  made  according  to  men’s 
tempers;  and  while  some  largely  reduce  the 
amount  of  virtue,  they  seem  to  leave  the  vice  un- 
touched— their  incredulity  extending  rather  to 
what  elevates  and  ennobles  human  nature,  than 
to  the  things  which  degrade  and  debase  it  The 
directly  contrary  course,  or  that  of  reducing  tlie 
crime,  and  learing  the  virtue,  if  not  the  more 
correct  (which  we  will  not  decide),  is  certainly 
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the  more  generous  and  improving.  Every  people 
above  the  condition  of  barbarity  have  their 
heroes  and  their  national  objects  of  veneration, 
and  are  probably  improved  by  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  they  present,  and  by  the  very  reve- 
rence they  pay  to  them.  We  may  venerate  the 
memory  of  our  Alfred  with  as  little  danger  of 
paying  an  unmerit€<i  homage  as  any  of  them. 
On  this  subject  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
w'hose  historical  sagacity  was  equal  to  his  good 
feeling,  says,  “The  Norman  historians,  who  seem 
to  have  had  his  diaries  and  note-books  in  their 
hands,  chose  Alfred  as  the  glory  of  the  land 
which  had  become  their  own.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  unanimous  tradition  is  so  neoi'ly 


sufficient  evidence  as  on  the  eminence  of  one  man 
over  others  of  the  same  condition.  His  bright 
image  may  long  be  held  up  before  the  national 
mind.  This  tradition,  however  paradoxical  the 
assertion  may  appear,  is,  in  the  case  of  Alfred, 
rather  supported  than  weakened  by  the  fictions 
which  have  sprung  from  it.  Although  it  be  an 
infinnity  of  every  nation  to  ascribe  their  institu- 
tions to  the  contrivance  of  a man,  rather  than  to 
the  slow  action  of  time  and  circumstances,  yet 
the  selection  of  Alfred  by  the  English  people,  as 
the  founder  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  is  surely 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  deep  impression,  left 
on  the  minds  of  all,  of  his  transcendent  wisdom 
and  virtue.”* 


CHAPTER  III— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OP  EDWARD  TO  THE  DE.\TH  OP  UARDICANUTE. — A.D,  901—1042. 


Bei^  uf  Edward — Account  of  hia  sister,  EUielQeda — Reign  of  Athelstane — His  viotoiy  at  Bmnnaburgb — Reigns  of 
Edmund  the  Atheling,  Edred,  and  Edwy— Contest  of  Edwy  with  Dunstan — Tragical  fate  of  Elgiva,  the  wife 
of  Edwy — Reign  of  Edgar — His  pros)>erity — His  marriage  with  Elfrida — Reign  of  Edward  the  Martyr — His 
assassination  at  Corfe  Castle— He  is  succeeded  by  Etbelrcd — Reign  of  Etholred,  sumamed  the  Unready — The 
Danes  invade  England — Their  forbearance  purchased  with  money — Massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England — Inva- 
sion of  England  by  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark — His  invasion  repeated — Ethelred’s  unwise  proceedings — 
Invasion  of  Thurkill’s  host — Martyrdom  of  Alphege  by  the  Danes — Sweyn  once  more  invades  England, 
and  is  proclaimed  king — Ethclred’s  return  to  England,  and  death — Succeeded  by  Edmund  Ironside — Canute 
becomes  King  of  England — Marries  the  widow  of  Etbelred — His  prosperous  reign — His  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
— His  rebuke  of  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers — He  is  succee<led  by  his  son  Harold — Treacherous  murder  of 
Edward  tl»o  son  of  EthelreJ — Harold  succeeded  by  Hardicanute — Death  of  Uardicanute  at  a banquet. 


DWARD.  A.D.  901.  Alfred,  with 
all  his  wisdom  and  power,  had  not  i 
been  enabled  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  on  a sure  and 
lasting  basis.  On  his  death  it  was 
disputed  between  his  son  Edward 
and  his  nephew  Ethelwald,  the  son  of  Ethel- 
bald,  one  of  Alfred’s  elder  brothers.  Each  party 
armed;  but  as  Ethelwald  found  himself  the 


weaker,  he  declined  a combat  at  Wimburu,  and 
fled  into  the  Danelagh,  where  the  Danes  hailed 
him  as  their  king.  Many  of  the  Saxons  who 
lived  in  that  coxmtry  mixed  with  the  Danes, 
preferred  war  to  the  restraints  of  such  a govern- 
ment as  Alfred  had  established;  and  an  internal 
war  was  renewed,  which  did  infinite  mischief, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  other  horrors,  Ethel- 
wald was  slain  in  a terrible  battle  fought  in 


> nut.  Eng.  cb.  zL  The  qualitioi  of  his  mind  wore  thoso  of 
a *tat«Bnu>n  and  a hero,  but  elevatod,  and,  at  tbo  same  timo, 
softened,  by  his  ardent  longing  for  higher  and  mote  imp^nsh- 
able  things  than  those  on  which  aU  the  splendour  and  power  of 
tills  world  generally  rest.  The  most  unshakable  oourago  was 
most  certainly  the  first  component  of  his  being ; ho  showed  it, 
while  stiU  a youth,  in  the  tumult  of  the  battle  of  Asoceduno. 
Tliere  was  one  period  when  his  courage  aoemod  about  to  desert 
him.  This  was  whan  the  young  king  imagined  that  he  saw  ins 
country  for  over  in  the  hands  of  tho  foe,  and  his  people  doomed 
to  never-ending  despair;  but  from  tho  ordeal  of  Athelney  ho 
came  out  proved  and  victorious,  and  a largo  number  of  bravo 
men  rivailod  each  other  in  imitating  his  exiunple. 

" We  have  already  had  occasion,  several  times.  In  tlie  oouno 
of  this  work,  to  notice  another  pecnllarily  of  Alfred's  mind  that 
was  attended  with  no  lea  gratifying  results ; he  jioaMgscd  a de- 
cided turn  for  invention,  which  enabled  him  not  only  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  penonal  difficulties,  but  to  suggest  now  and 
original  ideas  in  the  execution  of  oil  sorts  of  artistic  productions 


and  handiwork.  The  pillars  on  which  tho  church  at  Atbalney 
was  built,  the  long  sliips  ho  constructed,  the  manner  in  which 
he  turned  a river  from  its  natural  course,  and  his  clock  of  tapers, 
afford  us  as  oonrinoing  ovidenoe  of  bis  powers  of  thought  as  the 

battles  which  ho  gained 

" Elevated  by  his  piety  above  all  his  subjects  and  contempora- 
ries, no  ono  could  be  iiuthor  than  he  was  from  becoming  a weak 
bigot,  willingly  bending  benoath  tho  yoke  of  on  arrogant  priest- 
hood ; and,  while  iiumeisod  in  the  fVUfllment  of  his  religious 
duties,  forgetting  the  prosperity  of  worldly  affairs,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  subjects.  He  was  well  aware  what  the  country  had  suffered 
from  the  too  yielding  disposition  of  his  &ther  to  tho  will  of  the 
higher  ooclesiostics.  It  is  impoatible  to  draw  a parallel  between 
Alfled  and  his  dosoeudant  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  latter 
lost  his  kingdom,  and  was  made  a saint;  the  former  kept  it  by 
the  aid  of  his  sword  and  a firm  reliance  on  tho  Almighty.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  it  U true,  did  not  thank  him  for  this;  but  he 
lived,  through  his  works,  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  who  celo- 
biated  hU  praises  in  Uteir  songs.  "—Pauli's  Li/e  ^Alfred  the  Oreett. 
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the  year  805,  upon  which  the  Danes  concluded 
a i)cace  upon  equal  terms;  for  Edward  was  not 
yet  powerful  enough  to  treat  them  os  a master. 
The  sons  of  the  princes  and  yarls,  and  in  many 
instances  the  individuals  themselves,  who  had 
been  tranquil  and  submissive  under  Alfred,  soon 
aimed,  not  merely  at  making  the  Danelagh  an 
independent  kingdom,  but  at  conquering  the  rest 
of  the  island.  Edward  was  not  deficient  in  va- 
lour or  military  skill.  In  the  year  911  he  gained 
a most  signal  victory  over  the  Danes,  who  had 
advanced  to  the  Severn;  but  the  whole  spirit  of 
Alfred  seemed  moi* *e  particularly  to  survive  in 
his  daughter  Ethelfleda,  sister  of  Edward,  and 
wife  of  Ethelred,  the  Eolderman  of  Mercia,  who 
has  been  so  often  mentioned,  and  whose  death, 
in  912,  left  the  whole  care  of  that  kingdom  to 
his  widow.  Her  brother  Eelward  took  possession 
of  London  and  Oxford,  but  she  claimed,  and  then 
defended  the  rest  of  Mercia,  with  the  bravery 
and  ability  of  an  experienced  warrior.  Following 
her  father^s  example,  she  fortified  all  her  towns, 
and  constructed  ramparts  and  intrenched  camps 
in  the  proper  places;  allowing  them  no  rest,  she 
drove  the  Danes  out  of  Derby  and  Leicester,  and 
compelled  many  tribes  of  them  to  acknowledge 
her  authority.  In  the  assault  of  Derby,  four  of 
her  bravest  commanders  fell,  but  she  boldly 
urged  the  combat  until  the  place  was  taken.  As 
some  of  the  Welsh  had  become  troublesome,  she 
conducted  an  expedition,  with  remarkable  spirit 
and  rapidity,  against  Breccanmere  or  Brecknock, 
and  took  the  wife  of  the  Welsh  king  prisoner. 
In  seeing  these,  her  warlike  operations,  says  an 
old  writer,  one  would  have  believed  she  had 
changed  her  sex.  The  Lady  Ethelfleda,  as  she  is 
called  by  the  chroniclers,  died  in  920,  when  Edward 
succeeded  to  her  authority  in  Mercia,  and  prose- 
cuted her  plan  of  securing  the  country  by  fortified 
works.  He  was  active  and  successful:  he  took 
most  of  the  Danish  towns  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Humber,  and  forced  the  rest  of  the  Dane- 
lagh that  lay  north  of  the  Humber  to  acknowledge 
his  supremacy.  The  Webh,  the  Scots,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria  (who  still  figure 
as  a separate  people),  and  the  men  of  Galloway, 
are  smd  to  have  done  him  homage,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted him  as  their  “father,  lord,  and  protector.” 
ATHEIST ANE.  a.d.  925.  Edward’s  dominion 
far  exceeded  in  extent  that  of  his  father  Alfred ; 
but  his  son  Athelstane,  who  succeeded  him  in 
925,  established  a more  brilliant  throne,  and 
made  a still  nearer  approach  to  the  sovereignty 
of  all  England.  By  war  and  policy  he  reduced 
nearly  all  Wales  to  an  inoffensive  tranquillity,  if 
not  to  vassalage.  A tribute  was  certainly  paid 
during  a part  of  the  reign,  and,  together  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  l)ceves,  the  Welsh  were 
bound  to  send  thuir  best  hounds  and  hawks  to 


tlie  court  of  Athelstane.  He  next  turned  his 
arms  against  the  old  tribes  of  Cornwall,  who  were 
still  turbulent,  and  impatient  of  the  Saxon  yoke. 
He  drove  them  from  Devonshire,  where  they  had 
again  made  encroachments,  and  reduced  them  to 
obedience  and  good  order  beyond  the  Tamar. 

In  937  he  was  assailed  by  a more  powerful 
confederacy  than  had  ever  been  formed  against 
a Saxon  king.  Clave  or  Anlaf,  a Danish  prince, 
who  had  ali*eady  been  settled  in  Northumbria, 
but  who  had  lately  taken  Dublin,  and  made  con- 
siderable conquests  in  Ireland,  sailed  up  the  Hum- 
ber with  620  ships ; his  friend  and  ally,  Constan- 
tine, King  of  the  Scots,  the  people  of  Strathclyde 
and  Cumbria,  and  tlie  northern  Welsh  were  all 
up  in  arms,  and  ready  to  join  him.  Yet  this  coa- 
lition, formidable  as  it  was,  was  utterly  destroyed 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Brunnaburgh,'  where  Ath- 
elstane gained  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  victo- 
ries, and  where  five  Danish  kiiigt  and  seven  earls 
fell.  Anlaf  escaped,  with  a wretched  fragment 
of  his  forces,  to  Ireland;  Constantine,  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  his  fmr-hoired  son,  who  had  also  pe- 
rished at  Brunnaburgh,  fled  to  the  hilly  country 
north  of  the  friths.  After  this  great  victoiy, 
none  seem  to  have  dared  again  to  raise  arms 
against  Athelstane  in  any  part  of  the  island. 

It  appears  to  have  l>een  from  this  time  that 
Athelstane  laid  aside  the  modest  and  limited  title 
of  his  predecessors,  and  assumed  that  of  “ King 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,”  or  “ King  of  the  English,” 
a title  which  had  been  given  to  several  of  them 
in  the  letters  of  the  Roman  popes  and  bishops, 
but  had  never  till  now  Ihjcu  used  by  the  sove- 
reigns themselves.  His  father,  and  his  grand- 
father Alfred,  had  simply  styled  themselves  Kings 
of  Wessex,  or  of  the  West  Saxons. 

Under  Athelstane  the  English  court  was  po- 
lished to  a considerable  degree,  and  became  the 
chosen  residence  or  asylum  of  several  foreign 
princes.  Harold,  the  King  of  Norway,  intrusted 
ilia  son  Haco  to  the  care  and  tuition  of  the  en- 
lightened Athelstane;  and  his  son,  by  the  aid  of 
England,  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  Norwegian 
throne,  on  which  he  distinguished  himself  os  a 
legislator.  Louis  d’Outremer,  the  French  king, 
took  refuge  in  London  before  he  secured  his* 
throne ; and  even  the  Celtic  princes  of  Armorica 
or  Brittany,  when  expelled  their  states  by  the 
Northmen  or  Normans,  fled  to  the  court  of  Athcl- 
staue  in  preference  to  all  others.  He  bestowed 
his  sisters  in  marriage  on  tlie  first  sovereigns  of 
tliose  times,  and,  altogether,  he  enjoyed  a degree 
of  respect,  and  exercised  an  influence  on  tlie  gene- 
ral politics  of  Eurojie,  that  were  not  suqmssed  by 
any  living  sovereign.*  A horrid  suspicion  of  guilt 

I KaiipoMd  b/  (onio  to  be  Ooum,  in  the  eouth  of  I Jnonliubire; 
bjr  utliera,  Urugh.  in  the  north  of  tlie  aamo  county. 

* Aiuong  the  ooetly  preaent*  nuit  to  .\theUtao«  by  foreign  to- 
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— the  crime  of  murdering  Lis  own  brother  Edwin 
— has  been  cast  upon  him;  but  this  is  scarcely 
proved  by  any  contemporary  evidence,  and  his 
conduct  as  a sovereign  seems  almost  irreproach- 
able. He  revised  the  laws,  promulgated  some  new 
and  good  ones,  made  a provision  for  the  poor  and 
lielpless,  and  encouraged  the  study  of  letters  by 
earnest  recommendations  and  by  his  own  example. 
Like  his  grandfather  Alfred,  he  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  Bible,  and  promoted  the  translation  of 
it  into  the  spoken  language  of  the  people.  Tlie 
life  of  this  king  was,  in  the  words  of  William 
of  Malmesbury,  “ in  time  little — in  deeds  great." 
Had  it  been  prolonged,  he  might  possibly  have  con- 
solidated his  power,  and  averted  those  tempests 
from  the  north  which  soonagaindesolatedEngland. 
He  died  a.d.  940,  being  only  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  and  was  biuied  in  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury. 

EDMUND  the  Atheling,  his  brother,  who  was 
not  quite  eighteen  years  old,'  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  In  him  the  family  virtue  of  courage 
knew  no  blemish  or  decrease;  and  he  showed  a 
iletermined  taste  for  elegance  and  improvement, 
which  obtained  for  him  tlie  name  of  the  Mag- 
nificent;” but  his  reign  was  troubled  from  the 
beginning,  and  he  was  cut  off  in  his  prime  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  He  had  scarcely  ascended 
the  throne  when  the  Danes  of  Northumbria  re- 
called from  Ireland  Anlaf,  the  old  opponent  of 
Athelstane  at  Brunnaburgh.  The  Danish  prince 
came  in  force,  and  the  result  of  a war  was,  that 
Edmund  was  obliged  to  resign  to  him,  in  separate 
sovereignty,  the  whole  of  the  island  north  of 
Watling-street.  But  Anlaf  did  not  enjoy  these 
.advantages  many  montlis;  and  when  he  died 
Edmund  repossessed  himself  of  all  the  territory 
he  had  ceded.  During  his  troubles  the  people  of 
Cumbria,  who  had  submitted  to  Athelstane,  broke 
out  in  rel>ellion.  He  marched  against  them  in 
946,  expelled  their  king,  Ehmmail,  and  gave  the 
country  as  a fief  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  whom 
he  at  the  same  time  bound  to  defend  the  north  of 
the  island  against  Danish  and  other  invaders. 
The  two  sons  of  Dunmail,  whom  he  took  pri- 
soners, he  barbarously  deprived  of  their  eyes. 
Such  abominable  operations,  together  with  the 
amputating  of  limlw,  cutting  off  of  tongues  and 
noses  of  captive  princes,  had  become  common  on 
the  Continent,  but  hitherto  had  very  rarely  dis- 
graced the  Anglo-Saxons.  Edmund  did  not  long 
survive  the  perpetration  of  this  atrocity.  On  the 
festival  of  St  Augustine,  in  the  same  year,  as  he 
was  carousing  with  his  nobles  and  officers,  bis 
eye  fell  upon  a banished  robber,  named  Leof,  who 
had  dared  to  mingle  with  the  company.  Tlie 
royal  cup-bearer,  or  dapifety  ordered  him  to 

v«reigT«,  WM  one  from  tho  King  of  Norway,  “ of  a goodly  sliipof 
fine  «rorkmonohip,with  gilt  i>t«m  and  purpleoail*.  fitrnUhed  round 
about  the  dock  within  with  a row  of  gilt  poTlso*  (or  rhleldi;.” 


withdraw.  Tlie  robber  refused.  Incensed  at  his 
insolence,  and  heated  by  wine,  Edmund  started 
from  his  seat,  and  seizing  him  by  his  long  hair, 
tried  to  throw  him  to  the  grotmd.  Leof  had  a 
dagger  hid  under  his  cloak,  and  in  the  scuffie  he 
stabbed  the  king  in  a vital  part.  The  desperate 
villain  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Edmund’s  servants, 
but  not  before  he  had  slain  and  hurt  divers  of 
them.  The  body  of  the  king  was  interred  in 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  where  Dunstan,  who  was 
soon  to  occupy  a wider  scene,  was  then  abbot. 

EDRED  (946),  who  succeeded  his  brother  Ed- 
mund, was  another  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and 
grandson  of  Alfred.  He  was  not  twenty-three 
years  old,  but  a loathsome  disease  had  brought  on 
a premature  old  age.  He  was  afflicted  with  a con- 
stant cough,  he  lost  his  teeth  and  hair,  and  ho 
was  so  weak  in  his  lower  extremities  that  he  was 
nick-named  “ Edredus  debilis  pedibus " (Edred 
weak  in  the  feet).  According  to  some  authorities, 
his  mind  was  as  feeble  as  his  body,  and  the  vig- 
our that  marked  his  reign  sprung  from  the  energy 
of  Dunstan,  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  who  now 
began  to  figure  as  a statesman,  and  of  Torketul, 
another  churchman,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  Other  writers,  however,  affirm  that 
Edred’s  weak  and  puny  body  did  not  affect  his 
mind,  wliich  was  resolute  and  vigorous,  and  such 
as  became  a grandson  of  Alfred.  Thougli,  in 
common  with  the  other  states  of  the  north,  the 
Danes  of  Northumbria  had  sworn  fealty  to  Edred 
at  Tadwine’s  Cliff,  they  rose  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, and  being  joined  by  Eric,  and  other  princes 
and  pirates  from  Denmark,  Norway,  Ireland,  the 
Orkneys,  and  the  Hebrides  (where  the  sea-kings 
had  established  themselves),  they  once  more  tried 
the  fortune  of  war  with  the  Saxons.  The  opera- 
tions of  Edred’s  armies,  though  disgraced  by 
cruelty  and  the  devastation  of  the  land,  were 
marked  with  exceeding  vigour  and  activity,  and, 
after  two  or  three  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
battles,  they  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
Danes  in  England,  hmubled  and  apparently 
crushed,  were  condemnetl  to  pay  a heavy  pecu- 
niaiy  fine ; Northumbria  was  incorpmated  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  much  more  completely 
than  it  had  hitherto  been;  the  royal  title  was 
abolished,  and  the  administration  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  earl  appointed  by  the  king.  Even 
the  victorious  Athelstane  had  left  tlie  title  of 
king,  or  sub-king,  to  the  Danish  rulers  of  North- 
umbria, and  it  is  assumed  that  the  constant  re- 
bellions of  those  rulers  were  principally  excited 
by  their  anxious  wish  to  throw  off  the  allegiance 
due  to  the  English  crown.  We  believe,  however, 
there  was  a powerful  excitement  from  without. 
The  sea-kings  still  roamed  the  ocean  in  search  of 
plunder  or  settlements ; many  princes  or  chiefs 
in  Denmark  and  Norway  claimed  kindred  with 
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those  who  had  made  conquests  and  obtained 
kingdoms  in  England,  and  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  they  pretended  to  those  possessions 
by  an  indefeasible,  hereditary  right.  Such  a 
right  might  not  be  recognized  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  it  would  pass  imquestioned  among 
the  Scandinavian  rovers,  who  would  profit  by  its 
being  enforced.  The  names  of  a whole  series  of 
these  Danish  pretenders  may  probably  be  found 
in  the  mythical  historians — in  the  more  than  half 
fabulous  Edda  and  Sagas  of  the  north — but  we 
are  not  aware  that;  the  discovery  of  them  would 
cast  any  very  important  light  on  our  annals. 

Edred  died  soon  after  the  reduction  of  Northum- 
bria, and,  leaving  no  cliildren , was  succeeded  by  the 
son  of  his  brother  and  predecessor  on  the  throne. 

EDW Y was  a boy  of  fifteen  when  he  began  his 
troublous  reign  (a.d.  955).  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  government  seems  to  have  been  the  ap- 
jx)intment  of  his  brother  Edgar  (whom  the  monks 
soon  played  off  against  him)  to  be  sub-regulus  or 
vassal-king  of  a part  of  England,'  most  probably 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Mercia,  where  he  was  to 
acknowledge  Edwy’s  supremacy.  As  tlie  Northum- 
brians remained  in  subjection,  and  as  the  Danes 
generally  seem  to  have  ceased  from  troubling 
the  land,  he  might  have  enjoyed  a tranquil  reign 
but  for  some  irregularities  of  his  own,  and  his 
quarrels  with  a body  more  powerful  then  than 
warriors  and  sea-kings,  and  who  fought  with  a 
weapon  more  deadly  than  the  sword. 

We  now  reach  an  interesting  part  of  our  his- 
tory, which,  after  passing  current  for  many  ages, 
has  been  fiercely  disputed  by  some  recent  writers, 
whose  main  course  of  argument  is  weakened  by 
the  glaring  fact,  that  in  shifting  all  the  blame 
from  Dunstan  to  Edwy,  they  had  j)arty  or  secta- 
rian purposes  to  serve.  For  ourselves,  who  are 
perfectly  impartial  between  the  king  and  the 
monk,  we  think  the  old  narrative  has  been  dis- 
turbed without  rendering  any  service  to  historical 
truth,  and  that  this  is  proved  to  be  the  cose,  al- 
most to  a demonstration,  by  a learned  and  acute 
writer  who  has  sifted  the  whole  question.* *  Like 
nearly  every  other  part  of  the  Saxon  history,  the 
story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  is  certainly  involved 
in  some  difficulties  or  obscurities.  Avoiding  dis- 
cussion and  disputation,  wo  will  briefly  state  the 
facts  as  they  seem  to  us  best  established. 

Edwj',  who  was  gay,  handsome,  thoughtless, 

> “ Tliis  fact,  which  U of  aoiue  im]>urtanc«,  U proved,  like  many 
other  iwiiite  of  a aimilAr  deecription,  not  by  hlitoriana,  hut  by  a 
cluuler.  The  document,  however,  does  not  doaignate  the  locality 
of  the  dominions  assigned  to  Edgar." — Palgrave,  Hitt.  J^sg.  ch.  xii. 
We  follow  this  learned  investigator  in  supposing  it  was  Mercia. 

* See  article  on  Lingard's  ArOiquttict  of  Iht  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  in  Edinburgh  Reviae,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  34S-86I ; and 
article  on  Lingard's  Hittory  of  Engiand,  in  the  same  work, 
vol.  xliii.  pp.  1-81.  Doth  those  reviews  are  acknowle<lged  to 
be  by  tlie  Uto  John  Allen,  Esq.,  in  his  Letter  to  Prancit  Jeffrey, 
Etq.,  in  rtjdy  to  Dr,  LinganTi  h'indieation,  8vo.  T/md.  18S7. 


and  very  young,  became  enamoured  of  Elgiva,  a 
young  lady  of  rank,  and  married  her,  although 
she  was  related  to  him  in  a degree  within  which 
the  canonical  laws  forbade  such  union.  She  was 
probably  his  first  or  second  cousin ; and  we  need 
not  go  nearer,  as  such  marriages  are  still  illegal 
in  Catholic  countries,  without  the  express  dispen- 
sation of  the  pope.  Her  mother,  Ethelgiva,  livetl 
'With  her  at  the  court  of  Ed\cy,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a person  of  good  repute,  for,  under  the 
honourable  designation  of  the  “ king’s  wife’s 
mother,”  she  attested  an  agreement  between  St. 
Ethelwold  and  the  Bishop  of  Wells,  to  'which 
three  other  bishops  were  subscribing  -witnesses. 
We  are  entitled  to  assume,  that  had  there  been 
anything  more  than  a slight  infringement  of 
church-law  in  the  marriage  of  Elgiva,  or  had  she 
and  her  mother  been  the  depraved  characters 
some  ■writers  have  represente<l  them,  such  per- 
sonages as  saints,  and  bishops,  and  most  orthodox 
churchmen  would  not  be  found  frequenting  the 
court,  where  both  the  ladies  lived  in  pre-eminence 
and  honour.  Dunstan  and  his  party,  however, 
must  surely  have  had  other  provocations  than  the 
irregularity  of  the  marriage,  or  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  Edwy  in  quitting  their  company,  when 
they  proceede<l  to  the  insolent  extremities  we  are 
now  to  relate.  On  the  day  of  the  king’s  corona- 
tion the  chief  nobles  and  clergy  were  bidden  to 
a feast,  where  they  sat  long  carousing,  deep  in 
their  cups,  which  they  were  too  much  accustomed 
to  do.*  The  stomach  of  the  youthful  king  may 
have  been  incapable  of  such  potations — his  taste 
may  have  been  revolted  by  such  coarse  excesses — 
he  was  still  passionately  enamoured  of  his  beau- 
tiful bride;  and,  stealing  from  the  banquetiug- 
hall,  he  withdrew  with  her  and  her  mother  to  an 
inner  apartment  of  the  palace.  His  absence  was 
remarked  by  Odo,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury', 
a Dane  by  birth,*  a harsh,  ambitious  man,  who 
may  be  more  than  suspected  of  having  playeil 
false  with  Iklwys  father.  King  Edmund,  when 
engaged  in  the  Northumbrian  troubles,  and  ob- 
liged to  renounce  half  the  island  to  Anlaf.  Odo 
was  probably  exasiiemtetl  himself,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  the  company  were  displeased  at  the 
king’s  leaving  them,  he  ordered  some  persons  to 
go  and  bring  him  back  to  partake  of  the  general 
conviviality.  The  individuals  addressed  seem  to 
have  declined  the  office,  from  motives  of  respect 
and  decency;  but  Dunstan,  the  friend  of  Odo, 
feeling  no  such  scruples,  rushed  to  the  inner 
apartment,  dragge<l  the  young  king  from  the  side 
of  his  wife,  and  thrust  him  back  into  the  ban- 
queting-hall  by  main  force.  Such  on  outrage — 
such  a humiliation  in  the  face  of  his  assembled 

* “Quibiu  Angli  nimU  »uut  Mnioti.’* — IVallingford. 

* lio  was  Uie  ton  of  oue  of  tho  cliluflaius  wliu  luul  luvotled 
Engloni!. 
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subjects — must  have  passed  Edwy’a  endurance. 
Nor  was  this  all  the  wrong.  While  in  the  chamber 
Duns  tan  addressed  the  queen  and  her  mother 
in  the  most  brutal  language,  and  threatened  tlic 
latter  with  infamy  and  the  gallows.  The  king 
had  a reatly  rod  wherewith  to  scourge  the  mont 
Dnnstan,  among  other  offices,  filled  that  of  trea- 
surer to  Edred,  the  preceding  sovereign,  and 
Edwy,  it  is  said,  had  all  along  suspected  him  of 
having  been  guilty  of  peculation  in  his  charge. 
If  Edwy  had  ever  whispered  these  suspicions — 
and  from  his  youth,  imprudence,  and  hastiness 
of  temper,  he  had  probably  done  so  often — this 
alone  would  account  for  Dunstan’s  ire.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fiery  abbot  of  Glastonbiiry,  who 
returned  from  the  festival  to  his  abbey,  was  now 
questioned  touching  the  moneys;  his  property  was 
sequestered;  his  court  places  were  taken  from 
him;  the  monks  who  professed  celibacy  were 
driven  out,  and  his  monasteiy  was  given  to  the 
secidar  clergy,  who  still  insisted  on  having  wives 
like  other  men;  and  finally  a sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  hiu-led  at  Dims  tan.  He  fled  for  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  Ghent,  but  was 
scarcely  three  miles  from  the  shore,  on  his  way 
to  Flanders,  when  messengers  reached  it,  de- 
spatched by  Eilwy  or  his  mother-in-law,  and  who, 
it  is  said,  had  orders  to  put  out  his  eyes  if  they 
caught  him  in  this  country. 

Before  this  extreme  rupture  Edwy  had  pro- 
l^bly  meddled  with  the  then  stormy  politics  of 
the  churcli,  or  betrayed  an  inclination  to  favour 
the  secular  cleigy  in  opposition  to  the  monks;  and 
tliis  again  would,  and  of  itself,  suffice  to  account 
for  Dunstan’s  outrageous  behaviour  at  the  coro- 
nation feast.  After  Dunstan’s  flight  the  king  cer- 
tainly made  himself  the  protector  of  the  “ married 
clerks;"  for,  expelling  those  who  professed  celi- 
bacy, he  put  the  others  in  possession,  not  only  of 
Glastonbiuyand  Malmesbury,  but  of  several  other 
abbey's,  wliich  he  thus  made  (to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Dimstan’s  adherents  and  successors) 
“ styes  for  canons.”  In  so  doing,  Edwy,  fatally  for 
himself,  espoused  the  weaker  party,  and  still  fur- 
ther exasperated  Odo,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  entertained  the  same  views  in  state  mat- 
ters and  church  discipline  as  his  friend  Dunstan. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Dunstan,  a general 
rising  of  tlie  people,  instigated  by  Odo,  took  place 
in  Northumbria  (the  reailer  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  archbishop  was  a Dane),  and  a corresponding 
movement  following,  under  the  same  influence  or 
holy  sanction,  in  Mercia,  it  was  determined  to  set 
one  brother  in  hostile  array  against  the  other; 
and,  in  brief  time,  Edgar  was  declared  independent 
sovereign  of  the  whole  of  the  island  north  of  the 
Thames!  Dunstan  then  returned  in  triumph  from 
his  brief  exile,  which  had  scarcely  lasted  a year. 

But  while  these  events  were  in  progress.  an«l 


before  they  wei-e  completed,  the  young  soul  of 
Edwy  was  racked  by  an  anguish  more  acute  than 
any  that  could  be  caused  by  the  loss  of  territory 
and  empire.  Some  knights  and  armed  retainers 
of  the  implacable  archbishop  tore  his  beautiful 
wife  Elgiva  from  one  of  his  residences,  branded 
her  in  the  face  with  a red-hot  iron,  to  destroy 
her  beauty,  and  then  hxuried  her  to  the  coast, 
whence  she  was  transported  to  Ireland,  probably 
as  a slave.  Her  melancholy  fate,  her  high  birth, 
gi'acefulness,  and  youth  (for  she  seems  to  have 
been  now  not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old),  probably  gained  her  friends  among 
a kind-hearted  people.  She  was  cured  of  the 
cruel  wounds  inflicted;  her  scars  were  oblite- 
rated; and,  as  radiant  in  beauty  as  ever,  she 
was  allowed  (and  no  doubt  assisted)  to  return  to 
England,  It  is  not  clear  whether  Elgiva  had 
actually  joined  her  husband  or  was  fleeing  to  his 
embraces,  when  she  was  seized  near  Gloucester; 
but  all  the  early  accounts  agree  in  stating  that 
she  was  there  barbarously  mangled  and  ham- 
stnmg,  and  that  she  expired  a few  days  after  in 
great  torture.  The  generally  received  statement 
is,  that  the  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  deed 
were  armed  retainers  ot  the  Archbishop  Odo: 
others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  young 
queen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mercians,  who 
were  in  insiurrection  against  her  husband,  and 
that  in  neither  case  was  the  execution  ordered 
either  by  Otho  or  Dunstan.  However  this  may 
be,  the  deed  was  undeniably  done  by  the  ad- 
herents of  those  churchmen  (for  the  Mercians 
were  armed  in  their  quarrel),  and  praised  as  an 
act  of  inflexible  virtue  by  their  encomiasts.  The 
palliation  set  up  by  a recent  historian — who  can- 
not deny  the  fact  of  the  hamstringing — that  such 
a motle  of  punisliment,  “ though  cruel,  was  not 
unusual  in  that  age,”  leaves  the  question  of  jus- 
tice and  law  untouched,  and  seems  to  us  to  be 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  an  inquisitor  of  the 
worst  ages.  Edwy  did  not  long  survive  his  wife: 
he  died  in  the  following  year  (958),  when  he 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  old.  His  death  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  grief  and  a broken  heart,  but  it  is  just 
as  probable  that  he  was  assassinated  by  his  ene- 
mies.' From  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  he  was 
generally  called  Edwy  the  Fair. 

EDGAR  (968-9),  his  brother,  who  had  been 
put  forward  against  him  in  his  lifetime,  now  suc- 
ceeded to  aU  his  dignities.  As  a boy  of  fifteen, 
he  could  exercise  little  authority:  he  was  long  a 
^mssive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Dunstan  and 


• An  old  MS.  In  tli«  Cottoni.-»n  Library  »ay»  explicitly,  “ In 
pngo  Qlnoentrensl  interfoctu*  ftilt.”  Another  old  MS.,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Sharon  Tumor,  myn,  "MUora  luorte  cx»i)iravlt but 
this  would  apply  as  well  ;or  better)  to  death  by  grid  at  to  death 
by  the  dagger. 
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liis  party,  who  used  their  power  in  establishing 
their  cause,  in  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  driving  out,  by  main  force,  from 
all  abbeys,  monasteries,  cathedrals,  churches,  and 
chantries,  all  such  married  clergymen  as  would 
not  separate  from  their  wives.  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Dunstan  and  the 
monks  ruled  the  kingdom  with  vigour  and  suo- 
ce.ss,  and  consolidated  the  detached  states  into 
more  compact  integrity  and  union  than  had  ever 
l)een  known  before.  Several  causes  favoured  this 
process.  Among  others,  Edgar,  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia 
and  Northumbria,  was  endeared  to  that  people, 
who,  in  consequence,  allowed  him  to  weaken 
their  states,  by  dividing  them  into  several  sepa- 
rate earldoms  or  governments,  and  to  make  other 
innovations,  which  they  would  have  resented 
with  arms  in  their  hands  under  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. His  fleet  was  also  wisely  increased  to 
the  number  of  360  sail;  and  these  ships  were  so 
well  disposed,  and  powerful  squadrons  kept  so 
constantly  in  motion,  that  the  sea-kings  were 
held  in  check  on  their  own  element,  and  pre- 
vented from  landuig  and  troubling  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  tutored  by  the  indefatigable 
Dunstan,  who  soon  was  made,  or  rather  who 
soon  made  himself.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  king  accustomed  himself  to  visit  in  person 
every  part  of  his  dominions  annually.  In  the 
land  progresses  he  was  attended  by  the  primate, 
or  by  energetic  ministers  of  Dimstan's  appoint- 
ing; and  as  he  went  from  Wessex  to  Mercia, 
from  Mercia  to  Northumbria,  courts  of  justice 
were  held  in  the  different  coimties,  audiences 
and  feasts  were  given,  appeals  were  heard,  and 
Edgar  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
nobles  and  principal  men  of  the  kingdom.  The 
neighbouring  princes — his  vassals  or  allies — of 
Wales,  Cumbria,  and  Scotland,  were  awed  into 
respect  or  obedience,  and  on  several  occasions 
seem  to  have  bowed  before  his  throne.  When 
he  held  his  court  at  Chester,  and  had  one  day  a 
wish  to  visit  the  monastery  of  St.  John’s,  on  the 


> " n«not,  kb  fame  being  nobed  abroad,  foreigners— Saxona, 
Fleming*,  and  even  Dane*— froqnentijr  sailed  hither,  and  wore  on 
terms  of  intimac]r  with  Edgar,  though  thoir  arrival  was  highly 
prejudicial  to  tlie  natives ; for  (W>m  the  Saxons  they  loamed  an 
untamable  ferocity  of  mind ; fh>m  the  Flemings,  an  unmanly 
delicacy  of  body;  and  from  the  Danes,  diunkennsas;  though  they 
were  before  ftoo  from  such  pro{>en*itie*,  and  dbpoaed  to  observe 
their  own  customs  with  native  simplicity,  rather  than  admire 
those  of  others.” — IKilliam  Malmtib.  book  U.  ch.  viii.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  theM  corrupting  influences,  the  monk  of  Malmesbury 
adds : " At  thU  time  the  light  of  holy  men  was  so  m])londont 
in  England,  that  you  would  believe  the  very  stars  from  heaven 
smile<l  upon  it.  Among  these  was  Dunstan.**  . . . who,  with- 
out preaching  total  abstinence  as  a remedy  fur  the  growing  vice 
of  drunkennees,  ” ordered  gold  or  silver  pegs  to  be  fastened  in  the 
pots;  that  wliUst  every  man  know  lib  just  measure,  slinmo  shouhl 
compel  each  neither  to  take  more  himself,  nor  to  oblige  others  to 
drink  more  tlian  their  proportional  share." — Soe  Qiles'  ed.  p.  lid. 


river  Dee,  eight  crowned  kings  (so  goes  tbe  story) 
plied  the  oars  of  his  barge,  while  he  guided  the 
helm.  Tliese  sovereign -bargemen  are  said  to 
have  been  Kenneth,  King  of  Scotland;  Malcolm, 
his  son.  King  of  Cumbria;  Maccus  the  Dane,  King 
of  Anglesey,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Hebrides; 
the  Scottish  Kings  of  Galloway  and  “ Westmere;’ 
and  the  three  Welsh  Kings  of  Dynwall,  Siferth, 
and  Edwall.' 

Edgar  certainly  bore  prouder  and  more  sound- 
ing titles  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
styled  Basilens  or  Emperor  of  Albion,  King  of 
the  English,  and  of  all  the  nations  and  islands 
around.*  He  obtained  the  more  honourable  epi- 
thet of  the  Peaceable  or  Pacific;  for,  luckily, 
during  his  whole  reign,  his  kingdom  was  not 
troubled  by  a single  war.’  He  commuted  a tri- 
bute he  received  from  a part  or  the  whole  of 
Wales,  into  300  wolves’  heads  annnally,  in  order 
to  extirpate  those  ravenous  animals;  and,  accord- 
ing to  William  of  Malmesbury,  this  tribute  ceased 
in  the  fourth  year,  for  want  of  wolves  to  kill. 
The  currency  had  been  so  diminished  in  weight 
by  the  fraudulent  practice  of  clipping,  that  the 
actual  value  was  far  inferior  to  the  nominal. 
He  therefore  reformed  the  coinage,  and  had  new 
coins  issued  all  over  the  kingdom.  Tliough  Eil- 
gar  was  now  in  mature  mafihood,  there  is  pretty 
good  evidence  to  show  that  these  measures,  with 
others,  generally  of  a beneficial  nature,  were  sug- 
gested and  carried  into  effect  by  Dunstan,  who, 
most  indubitably,  had  his  full  shore  in  the  next 
operations,  which  are  mentioned  with  especial 
laud  and  triumph  by  the  monkish  writers.  He 
made  married  priests  so  scarce  or  so  timid,  that 
their  faces  were  nowhere  to  be  seen;  and  be 
founded  or  restored  no  fewer  than  fifty  monas- 
teries, which  were  all  subjecte<l  to  the  rigid  rules 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  It  is  curious  that  the 
monks,  who  ha<l  a debt  of  gratitude  to  ]>ay,  anrl 
who,  in  their  summary  of  his  whole  character, 
indeed,  uphold  Edgar  as  a godly,  virtuous  prince, 
should  have  recorded  actions  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  viciously  profligate  of 


* “NoUilng,"  nay*  Mr.  Tiimor,  "can  moro  stmngly  display 
Edgar's  vanity  than  the  ix>ni])ous  and  boasting  titles  wliich  lie 
assumes  In  his  charters.  Tliey  sometiroos  run  to  the  length  of 
(Ifreen  or  eighteen  linos.  How  dilToront  from  Alfrtd's  ' Ego  oc- 
cidentalium  Saxonum  Rex !’  ” — Sharon  Turner’s  Ilittorjf  <if  iKt 
Anfflo-Sftxrmt. 

’ ” Edgar  the  Faciflc,  as  he  w.-i*  called,  gave  a gTn.".t«r  extent 
and  mi^jesty  to  the  Anglo-.'^on  <iominion  than  any  Urotwalda 
liad  hitlierto  obtained.  Peaeo,  it  was  believed,  was  prophesied 
to  him  by  Dunstan,  and  peace  certainly  prevailed.  A combat 
with  the  Uritons,  faintly  imlicntod,  it  tlie  only  sign  of  war  which 
can  be  trao«I  in  the  annals  of  his  reign.  Yet  such  oboilienco 
was  roiidoreei  to  Edgar  as  no  sovorclgn  of  Britain  had  ever  claimed 
before.  Circumnavigating  the  island  with  a fleet  whose  num- 
bers are  said  to  liave  amounted  to  .tOOQ  vessels,  ho  led  his  mighty 
force  to  the  city  of  Chester,  where  tlie  vassals  of  the  Anglo-jl.txon 
crown  liad  nssemhleil,  |Mirsuant  to  Iiis  behest." — Falgravt'a  i/w- 
tery  «/  tht  AnglaSaaons. 
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the  Saxon  kings.  The  court  of  this  promoter  of 
celibacy  and  chastity  swarmed  at  all  times  with 
concubines,  some  of  whom  were  obtained  in  the 
most  violent  or  flagitious  manner.  To  pass  over 
less  authentic  cases,  in  on  early  part  of  his  reign, 
during  the  life  of  his  first  wife,  he  carried  off 
from  the  monastery  of  Wilton  a beautiful  young 
lady  of  noble  birth,  named  Wulfreda,  who  was 
either  a professed  nun,  or  receiving  her  education 
under  the  sacred  covering  of  the  veil.  It  has 
been  said  that  Dunstan  here  interfered  with  a 
couitige  which  absolves  him  from  the  charge  of 
reserving  his  reproofs  for  those  who  stood,  like 
the  unfortunate  Edwy,  in  the  position  of  enemies. 
But  what  was  the  amount  of  his  interference  in 
this  extreme  case,  where  the  sanctity  of  the  clois- 
ter itself  was  violated  ? He  condemned  the  king 
to  lay  aside  an  empty,  inconvenient  bauble — not 
to  wear  his  crowTi  on  his  head  for  seven  years — 
and  to  a penance  of  fasting,  which  was  probably 
in  good  part  performed  by  deputy.  Tliis  was 
not  the  measure  of  punishment  that  was  meted 
out  to  Edwy;  and,  for  all  that  we  can  learn  to 
the  contrary,  Edgar  was  allowed  to  retain  Wul- 
freda as  his  mistress!  On  another  occasion,  when 
the  guest  of  one  of  his  nobles  at  Andover,  he  or- 
dered that  the  fair  and  honourable  daughter  of 
his  host  should  be  sent  to  his  bed.  The  young 
lady’s  mother  artfully  substituted  a handsome 
slave  or  servant;  and  this  menial  was  added  to 
his  harem,  or  taken  to  court,  where,  according  to 
William  of  Malmesbury,  she  enjoyed  his  exceed- 
ing great  favour,  until  he  became  enamoured  of 
Rlfrida,  hb  second  lawful  wife.  Romantic  as  are 
its  incidents,  tlie  story  of  his  marriage  with  the 
execrable  Elfrida  rests  on  about  as  good  autho- 
rity as  we  can  find  for  any  of  the  events  of  the 
time.  The  fame  of  this  young  lady’s  beauty 
reached  the  ears  of  Edgai*,  ever  hungry  of  such 
reports.  To  ascertain  whether  her  charms  were 
not  exaggerated,  the  royal  voluptuary  despatched 
Athelwold,  lus  favourite  courtier,  to  the  distant 
castle  of  her  father,  Ordgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
Athelwold  became  Iximsclf  enamoured  of  the 
beauty,  wedded  her,  and  then  represented  her 
to  the  king  as  being  rich,  indeed,  but  not  other- 
wise commendable.  Edgar  suspected  or  was 
told  the  real  truth.  He  insisted  on  paying  her 
a visit.  The  unlucky  husband  was  allowed  to 
precede  him,  that  he  might  put  his  house  in 
order;  but  he  failed  in  his  real  object,  which 
was  to  obtain  his  wife’s  forgiveness  for  having 
stepped  between  her  and  a throne,  and  to  induce 
her  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  brilliancy  of  her 
charms  by  homely  attire  and  rustic  demeanour. 
The  visit  was  made:  the  king  was  captivated, 
as  she  intended  he  should  be.  Soon  after  Athel- 
wold was  found  murdered  in  a wood,  and  Edgai* 
married  his  widow.  This  union,  begun  in  crime. 


led  to  the  foul  murder  of  Edgai**s  eldest  son:  and 
imder  the  imbecile  Ethelred,  the  only  son  he  had 
by  Elfrida,  the  glorj'  of  the  house  of  Alfred  was 
eclipsed  for  ever.  He  himself  did  not  survive 
the  marriage  more  than  six  or  seven  years,  when 
ho  died,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and  wius 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which  he 
had  made  magnificent  by  vast  outlays  of  money 
and  donations  of  land.' 

EDWAJRD,  commonly  called  the  Martyr,  who 
succeeded  (a.d.  975),  was  Edgar’s  son  by  his  first 
marriage.  Like  all  the  kings  since  Athelstaue, 
he  was  a mere  boy  at  his  accession,  being  not 
more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  His 
rights  wei*e  disputed,  in  favour  of  her  own  son, 
Ethelred,  who  was  only  six  years  old,  by  the 
ambitious  and  i^morseless  Elfrida,  w’ho  boldly 
maintained  that  Edward,  though  the  elder  bro- 
ther, and  named  king  in  his  father’s  will,  was 
excluded  by  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth.  The 
legitimacy  of  several  of  the  Saxon  princes  who 
had  worn  the  crown  was  more  than  doubtful; 
but  in  the  case  of  Edward  the  challenge  seems 
to  have  been  unfoimded.  The  cause  of  Edwanl 
and  his  half-brother  was  decided  on  far  diflereut 
grounds.  As  soon  as  Edgar  was  dead  the  church 
war  was  renewed,  and  Dunstan,  after  a long  and 
unopposed  triumph,  was  compelled  once  more  to 
descend  to  the  arena  with  his  old  opponents,  the 
“married  clerks,”  or  secular  clergy,  who  again 
showed  themselves  in  force  in  numy  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  claimed  the  abbeys  and  churches 
of  which  they  had  been  dis{>08sessed.  The  nobles 
and  the  governors  of  provinces  chose  difierent 
sides.  Alfere,  the  jx)werful  Eolderman  of  Mer- 
cia, declared  for  the  secular  clerg}',  and  drove  the 
monks  fi-om  every  part  of  his  extensive  douii- 
uions.  Alwyn,  of  East  Anglia,  on  the  contraiy, 
stood  by  Dunstan  and  the  monks,  and  chased  the 
seculars.  Elfrida,  no  doubt  because  Dimstau 
and  his  friends  had  got  ]>06session  of  Edward, 
gave  the  weight  of  her  sou  Ethelred’s  name  and 
herself  to  the  party  of  Alfere  and  the  seculars, 
which  soon  proved  again  to  be  the  weaker  of  the 
two  factions.  Had  it  been  the  stronger,  Ethel- 
red woxdd  have  been  crowned;  as  it  turned  out, 

t *'  Edgar's  roign  has  been  celebrated  as  tbe  most  glorioos  of 
all  tbe  AuglO'^axon  kings.  No  oUier  sovereign,  indeed,  vou- 
verted  bis  prosperity  into  such  personal  pomp,  and  no  otlier 
sovereign  was  mom  degraded  in  his  posterity.  With  his  short 
life— -for  he  died  at  thirty-two — the  gaudy  pageantry  ceased,  and 
ail  the  vast  dominion  in  which  he  had  so  ostentatiously  exulted 
vanished  from  his  cldldron's  grasp,  ills  eldest  son  perished  by 
the  scheme  of  his  beloved  Elfrida ; his  youngest  mignod  only  to 
show  that  one  weak  reign  is  sufficient  to  ruin  even  a brave  and 
groat  people.  Edgar  made  kings  his  watermen ; the  son  of  his 
love  five  times  bought  his  kingdom  from  Danish  rovers,  wns  the 
fool  of  traitors,  and  surrendered  his  throne  to  a foreign  invader. 
Of  Edgar's  grandsons,  one  perished  violently  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession. The  other  wns  the  last  of  his  race  who  ruled  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nation.”— Sharon  Turner’s  ilittoryf  qf  Uu  Anglo-Saxon*, 
vul.  111.  p.  l!S0. 
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DuiistAn  WM  enabled  to  place  ikiwai-d  upon  the 
throne.  But  the  animosities  of  two  religious 
parties  were  not  to  be  reconciled  by  the  decisions 
of  national  or  church  councils,  by  disputations, 
or  even  by  miracles;  nor  was  the  ambition  of  the 
perfidious  Elfrida  to  be  cured  by  a single  reverse. 
She  continued  her  intrigues  with  the  secular 
party;  she  united  herself  more  closely  than  ever 
with  Alfere,  the  Eoldennan  of  Mercia;  and  soon 
saw  herself  at  the  head  of  a powerful  confede- 
racy of  nobles,  who  were  resolved  her  son  should 
reign,  and  Dunstan  be  deprived  of  that  immense 
|x)wer  he  had  so  long  held.  But  not  even  this 
resolution  would  prepare  us  for  the  horrible  catas- 
trophe that  followed.  About  three  years  after 
his  accession,  as  Edward  was  hunting  one  day  in 
Dorsetshii’e,  he  quitted  his  company  and  atten- 
dants to  visit  his  half-brother,  Ethelred,  who  v.'as 


CocTE  Castle,  DonaUliiTO.'— From  Turner’*  Southern  Coiwt. 

living  with  his  mother,  hard  by,  in  Corfe  Castle. 

Elfrida  came  forth  with  her  son  to  meet  him  at 
the  outer  gate:  she  bade  him  welcome  w’ith  a 
smiling  face,  and  invitetl  him  to  dismount;  but 
the  young  king,  with  thanks,  declined,  fearing  he 
should  be  missed  by  his  com{)any,  and  craved  only 
a cup  of  wine,  which  he  might  drink  in  his  saddle 
to  her  and  his  brother,  and  so  l>e  gone.  The  wine 
w'as  brought,  and  as  Edward  was  carrying  the 

* The  fomuUUon  of  this  castle  u considered  to  dr.tf  from  tlio 
tenth  century.  Its  great  strength,  and  its  situation  on  a high 
hill,  caused  it  to  be  regarded  formerly  as  a fortress  of  (loculiar  im- 
portance, and  it  was  used  as  a resting-place  by  the  West  Saxon 
prince*.  It  was  the  occasional  residenoe  of  King  John,  and  here 
he  de|>a*ited  his  regalia  for  aecurity.  Here  Edward  II.,  when 
ho  fell  into  the  band*  of  his  enemies,  was  for  a time  imprijonod; 
it  was  stoutly  defended  in  the  war  of  the  Parliament,  but 
token  by  treachery  in  1046-0,  when  it  was  dismantled.  Tlie 
onstlc  is  separated  from  the  town  to  which  it  gives  its  name  by 
a ditch,  DOW  dry,  oicosed  by  a bridge  of  four  very  narrow,  high 
arches. 


cup  to  his  lips,  one  of  Elfrida’s  attendants  stabbed 
him  in  the  back.  The  woimded  king  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  but  soon  fainting  from  loss  of  blood, 
he  fell  out  of  the  saddle,  and  was  dragged  by  one 
foot  in  the  stirrup  through  woods  and  rugged 
ways  until  he  was  dead.  His  but  too  negligent 
com])anions  in  the  chase  traced  him  by  his  blood, 
and  at  last  found  his  disfigured  corpse,  which 
they  burned,  and  then  buried  the  ashes  of  it  at 
Wareham,  without  any  pomp  or  regal  ceremonies. 
“ No  worse  deed  than  this,”  says  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, “ had  been  committed  among  the  people 
of  the  Angles  since  they  fii-st  came  to  the  land  of 
Britain.” 

It  is  believed  that  Alfere,  the  Eolderman  of 
Mercia,  wdth  other  nobles  opposed  to  Dimstan 
and  the  monks,  was  engaged  with  the  queen- 
dowager  in  a plot  to  assassinate  Edwaid,  but 
that  Elfrida,  impatiently  seiz- 
ing an  unlooked-for  opportu- 
nity, took  the  bloody  execution 
instantly  and  wholly  uixin  her- 
self. Tlie  boy  ETHELRED, 
who  was  not  ten  years  old,  hail 
no  part  in  the  guilt  which  gave 
him  a crown,  though  that 
crown  certainly  sat  upon  him 
like  a curse.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  he  dearly  loved  his 
hal  f-brother  Edward,  and  wept 
his  death,  for  which  his  virago 
mother,  seizing  a large  torch, 
beat  him  with  it  until  he  was 
almost  dead  liimself.  Such, 
however,  was  the  popular 
odium  that  fell  both  on  son 
and  mother,  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  exclude  him  from 
the  throne,  by  sulistituting  Ed- 
githa,  Edgar’s  natural  daugh- 
ter by  the  lady  he  had  stolen  from  the  nuimerj' 
of  Wilton.  This  Edgitha  was  herself  at  the  time 
a professed  nun  in  the  same  monastery  from 
which  her  mother  had  been  tom ; and  it  is  said 
that  nothing  but  her  timidity  and  the  dread  in- 
spired by  her  brother  Eilward’s  murder,  and  her 
firm  refusal  to  exchange  the  tranquillity  of  the 
cell  for  the  dangers  of  the  throne,  preventetl 
Dunstan  from  causing  her  to  be  proclaimed 
Queen  of  all  England.  There  was  no  other  prince 
of  the  blood-royal — no  other  pretender  to  set  up; 
so  the  prelates  and  thanes,  with  no  small  rejiug- 
nance,  were  compelled  to  bestow  the  crown  on  the 
son  of  the  murderess ; and  Dunstan,  as  primate,  at 
the  festival  of  Easter  (a.  d.  979)  put  it  on  his  weak 
head  in  the  old  chapel  of  Kingston,  at  this  time 
the  usual  crowning  place  of  the  Saxon  monarchs. 
The  vehement  monk,  who  was  now  soured  by 
age,  and  exasjiemti’d  at  the  temporarj*  triumph 
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of  his  enemies,  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a male- 
diction on  Ethelred,  even  in  act  of  crowning 
him,  and  to  have  given  public  vent  to  a prophecy 
of  woe  and  miseiy,  which  some  think  was  well 
calculated  to  insure  its 
own  fulfilment  ; for 
Dunstan  already  en- 
joyed among  the  na- 
tion the  reputation  of 
being  both  a seer  and 
a saint,  and  the  words 
he  dropped  could  hard- 
ly fail  of  being  trea- 
sured in  the  memory 
of  the  people,  and  of 
depressing  their  spirits 
at  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger. Ethelred,  more- 
over, began  his  reign 
with  an  rmlucky  nick- 
name, which  it  is  be- 
lieved was  given  him 
by  Dunstan  — he  was  called  “ the  Unready.” 
His  personal  and  moral  qualities  were  not  os- 
culated to  overcome  a bad  prestige,  and  the 
unpopular  circumstances  attending  his  succes- 
sion: in  him  the  people  lost  their  warm  affec- 
tion for  the  blood  of  Alfred,  and  by  degrees 
many  of  them  contemplated  with  indifference,  if 
not  with  pleasure,  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  a 
prince  of  Danish  race.  This  latter  feeling  more 
than  half  explains  the  events  of  his  reign.  Dur- 
ing tlie  first  part  of  the  minority,  the  infamous 
Elfrida  enjoyed  great  authority,  but  as  the  king 
advanced  in  years,  her  influence  declined,  and, 
followed  by  the  execrations  of  nobles  and  people 
(even  by  those  of  her  own  party),  she  at  last  re- 
tired to  expiate  her  sins,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  in  building  and  endowing  monas- 
teries. 

Although  the  Northmen  settled  in  the  Dane- 
lagh had  so  frequently  troubled  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  probably  at  no  period  re- 
nounced the  hope  of  gaining  an  ascendency  over 
the  Saxons  of  the  island,  and  placing  a kii^  of 
their  own  race  on  the  throne  of  England,  the 
Danes  beyond  sea  had  certainly  made  no  for- 
midable attacks  since  the  time  of  AtheLstane,  and 
of  late  years  had  scarcely  been  heard  of.  This 
suspension  of  hostility  on  theii*  part  is  not  to  be 

‘ This  WM  ii>Twt«d  with  A traditioiuiJ7  nnctity  wmo- 
wbat  dmilAr  to  that  in  tbs  ooramUJon  chair  at  Westminitor  Ab- 

bej.  It  fonnerly  stood  in  the  ancient  chapel  ofStHaij,  at  King- 

•Um-on-Thomeii,  which  ibli  down  about  Bfty  yean  ago.  It  has 
been  lecentiy  set  ap  upon  a new  pedestal  in  the  High  Street  of 
that  town. 

“The  Anglo-Saxon  IdngB  were  crowned  at  W'Ineberter  unUl 
that  dty  wae  burned  by  the  Danee,  In  the  reign  of  Ethelbert, 
when  the  court  waa  reinoTwl  to  Kingston.  Edward  (called  the 
Elde^  waa  the  first  Anglo4iaxon  king  crowned  at  Kingston."— 
Bray  ley's  Surrgr. 

VOL.1. 


attributed  solely  to  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  the 
intermediate  Saxon  kings.  There  were  great 
political  causes  connected  with  the  histories  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  France  and  Nor- 
mandy; and  circum- 
stances which,  by  giv- 
ing the  Danes  employ- 
ment and  settlement  in 
other  countries,  k^t 
them  away  from  Eng- 
land. But  now,  when 
unfortunately  there  was 
neither  wisdom  nor  va- 
lour in  the  king  and 
council,  nor  spirit  in 
the  people,  these  ex- 
traneous circumstances 
had  changed,  and  in- 
stead of  checking,  they 
threw  the  men  of  the 
North  on  our  shores. 
Sweyu,  a son  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  had  quarrelled  .with  his  father, 
and  been  banished  from  his  home.  Young,  brave, 
and  enterprising,  he  soon  collected  a host  of  ma- 
riners and  adventurers  round  his  standard,  with 
whom  he  resolved  to  obtain  wealth,  if  not  a home 
in  our  island.  His  first  operations  were  on  a 
small  scale,  intended  merely  to  try  the  state  of 
defence  of  the  island,  and  were  probably  not  con- 
ducted by  himself. 

In  the  third  year  of  Ethelred’s  reign  (a.d.  981), 
the  Danish  raven  was  seen  floating  in  ^uthamp- 
ton  Water,  and  that- city  was  plundered,  and  its 
inhabitants  carried  into  slavery.  In  the  course 
of  a few  months  Chester  and  London  partook  of 
the  fate  of  Southampton,  and  attacks  were  mul- 
tiplied on  different  points — in  the  north,  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  west — as  far  as  the  extremity  of 
Cornwall.  These  operations  were  continued  for 
some  years,  during  which  Ethelred  seems  to  have 
been  much  occupied  by  quarrels  with  his  bishops 
and  nobles.  Alfere,  the  Mercian,  who  had  con- 
spired with  Elfrida  against  Edward  the  Martyr, 
was  dead,  and  his  extensive  earldom  had  fallen 
to  his  son  Alfric,  a notorious  name  in  these  an- 
nals. In  consequence  of  a conspiracy,  real  or 
allied,  this  Alfric  was  banished,  llie  weak 
king  was  soon  obliged  to  recal  him,  but  the  re- 
vengeful nobleman  never  foigot  the  past.  In  the 
year  991  a more  formidable  hoet  of  the  sea-kings 
ravaged  all  that  part  of  East  Anglia  that  lay 
tween  Ipswich  and  Maldon,  and  won  a great 
battle,  in  which  Earl  Brithnoth,  a Dane  by  de- 
scent, bnt  a C*hristian,  and  a friend  to  the  estab- 
lished government,  was  slain.  Ethelred,  then, 
for  the  first  time,  had  recourse  to  the  fatal  ex- 
pedient of  purchasing  their  forbearance  with 
money.  Ten  tAoueand  ]>ound8  of  silver  were  paid 

14 


Caowmso-STOxx  or  the  Saxos  Kisob.' — J.  W.  Archer, 
(n>m  his  drawing  on  the  apot. 
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down,  and  the  sea-kings  departed  for  a while, 
carrying  wth  them  the  head  of  Earl  Brithnoth 
as  a trophy.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
the  witenagemot  adopted  a wiser  plan  of  defence. 
A formidable  fleet  was  collected  at  London,  and 
well  manned  and  supplied  with  arms.  But  this 
wise  measure  was  defeated  by  Alfric  the  Mercian, 
who,  in  his  hatred  to  the  king,  had  opened  a cor- 
respondence with  the  Danes,  and  being  intrusted 
with  a principal  command  in  the  fleet,  he  went 
over  to  them  on  the  eve  of  a battle,  with  many 
of  his  ships.  The  traitor  of  course  escaped,  and 
Ethelred  wreaked  his  savage  vengeance  on  Elfgar, 
the  son  of  Alfric,  whose  eyes  he  put  out.  In  993 
a Danish  host  landed  in  the  north,  and  took  Bam- 
borough  Castle  by  storm.  Tliree  chiefs,  of  Dan- 
ish origin,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  natives,  threw  down  the  standard  of  Ethelred, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  Danish  raven. 
All  through  Northumbria,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Danelagh,  the  Danish  settlers  gradually  eitlier 
joined  their  still  pagan  brethren  from  the  Baltic, 
or  offered  them  no  resistance.  In  the  meantime, 
the  fortunes  of  Sweyn  the  exile  had  undergone 
a change.  By  the  murder  of  his  father  he  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Denmark,  and,  formidable 
himself,  he  had  gained  a powerful  ally  in  Olave, 
King  of  Norway,  a prince  of  the  true  Scandina- 
vian race,  a son  of  an  old  pirate,  who,  in  former 
times,  had  often  pillaged  the  coast  of  England. 
In  994  the  two  North  kings  ravaged  all  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  our  island,  doing  “ unspeakable 
harm,*  and  meeting  nowhere  with  a valid  re- 
sistance. It  was  again  agreed  to  treat,  and  buy 
them  off  with  money.  Their  pretensions  of 
course  rose,  and  this  time  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
of  silver  were  exacted  and  paid.  By  a clause  in 
the  treaty,  Olave  and  some  chiefs  were  bound  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.  Sweyn  had  been 
baptized  already  more  than  once,  and  had  re- 
lapsed to  idolatry.  One  of  the  chiefs  boasted 
that  ho  had  been  washed  twenty  times  in  the  wa- 
ter of  baptism,  by  which  we  are  to  imderstand 
that  the  marauder  had  submitted  to  what  he  con- 
sidered an  idle  ceremony,  whenever  it  suited  his 
convenience.  Olave,  the  Norwegian  king,  how- 
ever, stood  at  the  font  with  a better  spirit ; his 
conversion  was  sincere;  and  an  oath  he  there 
took,  never  again  to  molest  the  English,  was 
honourably  kept  During  the  four  following 
years  the  Danes  continued  their  desultory  inva- 
sions ; and  when  (in  998)  Ethelred  had  got  ready 
a strong  fleet  and  army  to  oiipose  them,  some  of 
his  own  oiTicers  gave  the  plondei'crs  timely  warn- 
ing, and  they  retreated  unhurt.  On  their  next 
returning  in  force  (a.d.  1001),  Ethelred  seems  to 
have  had  neither  fleet  nor  army  in  a condition  to 
meet  them ; for,  after  two  conflicts  by  land,  they 
.were  allowed  to  ravage  the  whole  kingdom  from 
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the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
then  they  were  stayed,  not  by  steel,  but  by  gold. 
Their  price  of  course  still  rose ; this  time  twenty- 
four  thousand  pounds  were  paid  to  purchase  their 
departure.  These  large  sums  were  raised  by 
direct  taxation  upon  land ; and  the  “ Dane-geld," 
as  it  was  called,  was  an  oppressive  and  humiliat- 
ing burden,  that  became  permanent.  Nor  was 
this  all  The  treaties  of  peace  or  truce  generally 
allowed  bands  of  the  marauders  to  winter  in  the 
island,  at  Southampton  or  some  other  town ; and 
during  their  stay  the  English  people,  whom  they 
had  plundered  and  beggared,  were  obliged  to  feed 
them.  Their  appetites  had  not  decreased  since 
the  days  of  Guthrun  and  Hasting. 

As  if  the  Danes  were  not  enemies  enough, 
Ethelred  had  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Richard 
II.,  Doke  Normandy,  and  had  even,  at  one 
time,  prepared  an  armament  to  invade  his  do- 
minions. The  quarrel  was  made  up  by  the 
mediation  of  the  pope;  and  then  the  English 
king,  who  was  a widower,  thought  of  strength- 
ening his  hands  by  marrying  Emma,  the  Duke  of 
Normandy’s  sister.  The  alliance,  which  laid  the 
first  grounds  for  the  pretext  of  Norman  claims 
on  England,  afterwards  pressed  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  readily  accepted  by  the  Duke 
Richard,  and  in  the  spring  of  1002  Emma,  the 
Flower  of  Normandy,"  as  she  was  styled,  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Ethelred,  where  she  was  received 
with  great  pomp 

The  long  rejoicings  for  this  marriage  were 
scarcely  over  when  a memorable  atrocity  covered 
the  land  with  amazement,  blood,  and  horror. 
This  was  the  sudden  massacre  of  the  Danes,  per- 
petrated by  the  people  with  whom  tlicy  were 
living  intermixed  as  fellow-subjects.  It  is  uni- 
versally asserted  that  the  plot  was  laid  before- 
hand, the  fatal  order  given  by  the  king  himself ; 
and  there  is  little  in  Ethelred’s  general  conduct 
and  character  to  awaken  a doubt  in  his  favour. 
At  the  same  time,  be  it  observed,  the  people  must 
have  been  as  guilty,  as  secret,  as  treacherous,  as 
cruel  as  the  king,  and  must  have  entered  fully 
into  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  bloody  order  of 
which  they  were  to  be  the  executioners.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  think  they  were  fully  equal  to 
the  conception  of  the  plot  themselves,  and  that, 
from  the  loose,  unguanled  manner  in  which  the 
Danes  lived  scattered  among  them,  such  a mode 
of  disposing  of  them  would  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  a very  imperfectly  civilized  people,  mad- 
dened by  the  harsh  treatment  and  insults  of  their 
invaders.  In  the  simultaneous  massacre  of  the 
French  invaders  all  over  Sicily,  in  1282,  the  same 
mystery  was  obscrve<l ; but  it  is  still  a matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  “Sicilian  Vespers"  were  or- 
dered by  John  of  Procida,  or  sprung  spontane- 
ously from  the  people.  These  two  cases,  which 
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belong  alike  to  the  class  of  the  terrible  acts  of 
vengeance  that  signalize  a nation’s  despair,  are 
nearly  parallel  in  their  circumstances;  and  in 
England,  as  afterwards  in  Sicily,  it  was  the  in- 
sults offered  by  the  invaders  to  their  women  that 
extinguished  the  last  sentiments  of  humanity  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  outrages  of  the 
Danish  pagcuia  were  extreme.  According  to  the 
old  chroniclers,  they  made  the  English  yeomanry 
among  whom  they  were  settled,  perform  the  most 
menial  offices  for  them ; they  held  their  houses 
as  their  own,  and,  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
best,  scantly  left  the  real  proprietor  his  fill  of  the 
worst;  the  peasantry  wore  so  sorely  oppressed 
that,  out  of  fear  and  dread,  they  called  them,  in 
every  houee  where  they  had  rule,  “Lord  Danes.” 
Their  wives  and  daughters  were  everywhere  a 
prey  to  their  lust,  and  when  the  English  made 
resistance  or  remonstrance,  they  were  killed,  or 
beaten  and  laughed  at  All  this  description 
seems  to  point  at  soldiers  and  adventurers,  and 
men  recently  settled  in  the  land,  and  not  to  the 
converted  married  Danes,  who  had  been  living  a 
long  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country  (as 
well  as  in  the  Danelagh,  where  they  were  too 
numerous  to  be  touched),  who  had  contracted 
qi^t,  orderly  habits,  and  successfully  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  English.  It  was  resolved, 
however,  to  destroy  them  all  at  one  blow ; the 
good  with  the  ba^  the  innocent  infant  at  the 
breast  with  the  hardened  ruffian,  tlie  neighbour 
of  years  with  the  intruder  of  yeeteiday.  As  the 
story  is  told,  Ethelred  sent  secretly  to  all  Ids  good 
burghs,  cities,  and  towns,  charing  the  rulers 
thereof  to  rise,  all  on  a fixed  day  and  hour,  and, 
by  falling  suddenly  on  the  Danes,  exterminate 
them  from  the  land  by  sword  and  fire.  By  what- 
ever means  this  simultaneous  movement  was  ar- 
ranged, it  certainly  took  place.  On  Nov.  13, 1002 
(the  holy  festival  of  St.  Brice),  the  Danes, dispersed 
through  a great  part  of  England,  were  attacked 
by  surprise,  and  massacred,  without  distinction 
of  quality,  age,  or  sex,  by  their  hosts  and  neigh- 
bours. Qtmhilda,  the  sister  of  Sweyn,  King  of 
Denmark,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
married  an  English  earl  of  Danish  descent,  after 
being  made  to  witness  the  murder  of  her  husband 
and  child,  was  barbarously  murdered  herself. 

This  tale  of  horror  w'as  soon  wafted  across  the 
ocean,  where  Sweyn  prepared  for  a deadly  re- 
venge. He  assembled  a fieet  more  numerous  than 
any  that  had  hitherto  invaded  England.  The 
Danish  warriors  considered  the  cause  a national 
and  sacred  one ; and  in  the  assemble<l  host  there 
was  not  a slave,  or  an  emancipatc<l  slave,  or  a sin- 
gle old  man,  but  every  combatant  was  a freeman, 
the  son  of  a freeman,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.' 


* Bax.  Chron. 


These  choice  warriors  embarked  in  lofty  ships, 
every  one  of  which  bore  the  ensign  or  standard 
of  its  separate  commander.  Some  carried  at  their 
prow  such  figures  as  lions,  bulls,  dolphins,  dra- 
gons, or  armed  men,  all  made  of  metal,  and  gayly 
gilded ; others  carried  on  their  topmast-head  the 
figures  of  large  birds,  as  eagles  and  ravens,  that 
stretched  out  their  wings  and  turned  with  the 
wind;  the  sides  of  the  ships  were  painted  with 
different  bright  colours,  and,  larboard  and  star- 
board, from  stem  to  stem,  shields  of  burnished 
steel  were  suspended  in  even  lines,  and  glittered 
in  the  sun.  Gold,  silver,  and  embroidered  ban- 
ners were  profusely  displayed,  and  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic  was  made  to 
contribute  to  this  barbaric  pomp.  The  ship  that 
bore  the  royal  standard  of  Sweyn  was  moulded 
in  the  form  of  an  enormous  serpent,  the  sharp 
head  of  which  formed  the  prow,  while  the  length- 
ening tail  coiled  over  the  poop.  It  was  called 
“ The  Great  Dragon.”  The  first  place  where  the 
avengers  landed  was  near  Exeter,  and  that  im- 
portant city  was  presently  surrendered  to  them, 
through  the  treachery  of  Ethelred’s  governor,  a 
Norman  nobleman,  and  one  of  the  train  of  fa- 
vourites and  dependents  that  had  followed  Queen 
Emma.  After  plundering  and  dismantling  Exe- 
ter, the  Danes  marched  through  the  country  into 
Wiltshire,  conunitting  every  excess  that  a thirst 
for  vengeance  and  rapine  could  suggest.  In  all 
the  towns  and  villages  through  which  they  passed, 
after  gayly  eating  the  repasts  the  Saxons  were 
forced  to  prepare  for  them,  they  slew  their  hosts, 
and,  departing,  set  fire  to  their  houses.’  At  last 
an  Anglo-Saxon  army  was  brought  up  to  oppose 
their  destructive  progress;  but  this  force  was 
commanded  by  another  traitor — by  Alfric  the 
Mercian— who  had  already  betrayed  Ethelred, 
and  whose  son,  in  consequence,  had  been  barba- 
rously blinded  by  the  king.  We  are  not  informed 
by  what  means  he  had  been  restored  to  favour 
and  employment  after  such  extreme  measures, 
but  Alfric  now  took  the  opportunity  offered  him 
for  further  revenge  on  the  king.  He  pretended 
to  be  seized  with  a sudden  illness,  called  off  his 
men  when  they  were  about  to  join  battle,  and 
permitted  Sweyn  to  retire  with  his  army  and  his 
immense  booty  through  Salisbury  to  the  sea- 
coast.  In  the  following  year  Norwich  was  taken, 
plundered,  and  burned,  and  the  same  fate  befell 
nearly  every  town  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire,  and  Lincolnshire. 
The  Danes  then  (a.d.  1004)  returned  to  the  Bal- 
tic, retreating  from  a famine  which  their  devas- 
tations had  caused  in  England. 

By  marrying  the  Norman  princess  Emma,  Eth- 
elred had  hoped  to  secure  the  assistance  of  her 
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brother,  Duke  Richard,  against  the  Danes ; but 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  only  Normans  who 
crossed  the  Cliannel  were  a set  of  intriguing,  am- 
bitious courtiers,  hungry  for  Englisli  places  and 
honours ; and  by  his  inconstancy  and  neglect  of 
his  wife,  Ethelred  so  irritated  that  princess  that 
she  made  bitter  complaints  to  her  brother,  and 
caused  a fresh  quarrel  between  England  and 
Normandy.  Duke  Kchard  seized  all  the  native 
English  who  chanced  to  be  in  his  dominions,  and 
6ifter  shamefully  killing  some,  threw  tho  rest 
into  prison.  According  to  W alsingham,  and  some 
of  the  old  Norman  writers,  Ethelred  then  actu- 
ally sent  a force  to  invade  Normandy,  and  this 
force,  after  effecting  a landing  near  Coutances, 
was  thoroughly  defeated.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  expedition  was  less  important 
than  the  Norman  chronicles  represent  it,  but  it 
shows  the  impolicy  of  the  Saxon  king,  and  had, 
no  doubt,  some  effect  in  weakening  an  already 
weak  and  dispirited  nation. 

In  1006  Sweyn,  whose  vengeance  and  rapacity 
were  not  yet  satisfied,  retunied,  and  carried  fire 
and  sword  over  a great  part  of  the  kingdom ; and 
when  it  was  resolved  in  the  great  council  to  buy 
liim  off  with  gold,  £36,000  was  the  sum  de- 
mandeiL  The  frequent  raising  of  these  large 
sums  utterly  exhausted  the  people,  w'hose  doors 
were  almost  constantly  beset  either  by  tho  king’s 
tax-gatherers  or  the  Danish  marauders.  Those 
few  who  had,  as  yet,  the  good  fortune  of  escaping 
the  pillage  of  the  Danes,  could  not  now  escape 
the  exactions  of  Ethelred,  and,  under  one  form 
or  another,  they  were  sure  of  being  plundered  of 
all  they  possessed.  By  an  insolent  and  cruel 
mockery,  the  royal  tax-gatherers  were  accustomed 
to  demand  an  additional  sum  from  those  who 
had  paid  money  to  the  Danes  directly,  in  order 
to  save  their  persons  and  their  houses  from  de- 
struction, affecting  to  consider  such  transactions 
with  the  enemy  as  illegal. 

In  1008  the  people  were  oppressed  with  a new 
burden ; but  had  this  been  properly  apportioned, 
had  the  coimtry  been  leas  exhausted,  and  had  the 
measure  for  which  the  money  was  to  be  applied 
been  carried  vigorously  and  honestly  into  effect, 
it  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  have  saved  England 
from  the  Danes.  Every  310  hides  of  land  were 
chaiged  with  the  building  and  equipping  of  one 
ship  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  thi.s,  every  nine  hides  of  land  were  bound 
to  provide  one  man,  armed  with  a helmet  and 

■ " In  tba  earlier  yean  of  Ethelred,  the  ftmggle  oommonoed 
)>etwoon  the  two  racee  of  the  iuhahitaiite  of  England.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  Saxons  in  art  and  wealth  was,  fur  a time,  oumpen- 
sated  by  tlie  inexhaustible  aid  which  their  oppononts  drew  from 
ScatidiiisTia,  now  almost  united  under  one  king  parainoant. 
Tlie  Saxon  people  onutinned  faithful,  though  dispirited,  liut 
the  defection  and  treachery  of  seToral  of  tho  prorincial  cliieh, 
ospecinlly  of  Klfrtc,  Earl  of  Mercia,  seem  to  Indicate  a gtxjwing 
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iron  breastplate.  It  is  calculated  that,  if  all  the 
land  which  still  nominally  belonged  to  Ethelred 
had  supplied  its  proper  contingent,  more  than 
800  ships  and  about  35,000  armed  men  would 
have  been  provided.  The  force  actually  raised 
is  not  stated,  but,  in  spite  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  country,  it  appears  to  have  been  large ; some 
of  the  old  writers  stating,  particularly  as  to  the 
marine,  that  there  never  were  so  many  ships  got 
together  in  England  before.  This  fleet,  however, 
was  soon  rendered  valueless  by  dissensions  and 
treachery  at  home.  Ethelred,  who  had  always  a 
favourite  of  some  kind,  was  now  governed  by 
Edric,  a man  of  low  birth,  but  eloquent,  clever, 
and  ambitious.  He  obtained  in  marriage  one  of 
the  king’s  daughters,  and  about  the  same  time 
one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  His  family 
shared,  as  usual,  in  his  promotion.  Brihtric, 
the  brother  of  this  powerful  favourite,  conspired 
against  Earl  Wulfnoth.  Wulfnoth  fled,  and  car- 
ried twenty  of  the  new  ships  with  him,  with 
which  he  phmdered  all  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  even  as  if  he  had  been  a Danish  pirate. 
Eighty  other  ships  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brihtric,  who  pursued  the  man  he  had 
sought  to  ruin,  A storm  arose;  these  eighty 
vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  where  wAf- 
noth  succeeded  in  burning  them  all ; and  then 
the  rest  of  the  king’s  fleet  appear  to  have  dis- 
persed in  anarchy  and  confusion.  This  story, 
like  so  many  others  of  the  period,  is  imperfectly 
tohl ; but  the  aimaUsts  agree  in  stating  that  the 
new  navy  was  dissipated  or  lost ; and  that  thus 
perished  the  last  hope  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  this  disaster 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  a largo  army  of 
Danes,  called,  from  their  leader,  “Thurkill’s  host,” 
set  sail  for  England,  where,  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  they  committed  incalculable  mis- 
chief, and  by  the  end  of  that  period  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  a large  part  of  the  king- 
dom. They  now  and  then  sohl  short  and  uncer- 
tain truces  to  the  Saxons,  but  they  never  evinced 
an  intention  of  leaving  the  island,  as  Sweyn  had 
left  it  on  former  occasions,  when  well  loaded  with 
gold.  As  Etrfelred’s  difficulties  increased,  he  was 
surrounded  more  and  more  by  the  basest  treach- 
ery, and  he  seems,  at  last,  not  to  have  had  a 
single  officer  on  whom  he  could  depend.  During 
this  lamentable  period  of  baseness  and  cowardice, 
a noble  instance  of  courage  and  firmness  occurred 
in  the  person  of  a churchman.*  Alphege,  Arch- 

familiarity  between  men  of  rank  in  both  nationa,  and  a dlapuei- 
tion  to  regatd  the  war  an  tho  ooutott  of  two  national  partioa  for 
the  maatory.  Tliroe  timot  did  Ktholrod  purohaco  a momentary 
ree]iito  from  their  ravogea  hy  large  bribe*,  which  eerred  to  iniure 
their  return.  In  tlie  midat  of  theae  ignomiiilou*  tubmiarionii, 
tlio  Aruhbiahop  of  (Auterbury,  a priouncr  in  the  Douioh  comp, 
acted  with  a magnanimity  more  rignal  than  that  which  patriotic 
fiction  a«cribcd  to  r.egului.” — Sir  Jamu  JfarliiiiiMA. 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  defended  that  city  for 
twenty  days,  and  when  a traitor  opened  its  gates 
to  the  Danes,  and  he  was  made  prisoner  and 
loaded  with  chains,  he  refused  to  pxirchase  li- 
berty and  life  with  gold,  which  he  knew  must  be 
wrung  from  the  people.  Tired  out  by  his  resist- 
ance, they  thought  to  overcome  it  by  lowering 
the  rate  of  his  ransom;  and  they  proposed  to  take 
a small  sum  from  him,  if  he  would  engage  to  ad- 
vise the  king  to  pay  them  a further  amount  as  a 
largess.  “I  do  not  possess  so  much  money  as 
you  demand  from  me,”  replied  the  Saxon  arch- 
bishop, “ and  I will  not  ask  or  take  money  from 
anybody,  nor  will  I advise  my  king  against  the 
honour  of  my  coimtry.”  He  continued  immov- 
able in  this  resolution,  even  refusing  the  means 
of  ransom  voluntarily  offered  by  his  brother,  say- 
ing it  would  be  treason  in  him  to  enrich,  in  any 
degree,  the  enemies  of  England.  The  Danes, 
more  covetous  of  money  than  desirous  of  his 
blood,  frequently  renewed  their  demands.  “ You 
press  me  in  vain,”  said  Alphege ; “ I am  not  the 
man  to  piovide  CSiristian  flesh  for  pagan  teeth, 
by  robbing  my  poor  countrymen  to  enrich  their 
enemies.”  The  Danes  at  length  lost  patience, 
and  one  day,  ^hen  they  were  assembled  at  a 
drunken  banquet,  they  caused  him  to  be  dragged 
into  their  presence.  “Gold,  bishop!  give  us 
gold!  gold! " was  their  cry,  as  they  gathered  about 
him  m menacing  attitudes.  Still  unmoved,  he 
looked  round  that  circle  of  fierce  men,  who  pre- 
sently broke  up  in  rage  and  disorder,  and  run- 
ning to  a heap  of  bones,  horns,  and  jaw-bones, 
the  remains  of  their  gross  feast,  they  tlirew  these 
things  at  him,  until  he  fell  to  the  ground  half 
dead.  A Danish  pirate,  whom  he  had  previously 
converted,  or,  at  least,  baptized  with  his  own 
hands,  then  took  his  battle-axe,  and  put  an  end 
to  tlie  agony  and  life  of  Archbishop  AJphege.* 

This  heroic  example  had  no  effect  U]X>n  King 
Ethelred,  who  continued  to  pay  gold  as  before. 
After  receiving  j648,000  (for  still  •their  demands 
rose),  and  the  formal  cession  of  several  counties, 
Thurkill  took  the  oaths  of  peace,  and  became, 
with  many  of  his  chiefs,  and  a large  detachment 
of  his  host,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  weak  Saxon 
monarch.  It  is  probable  that  Earl  Thurkill  en- 
tered the  service  of  Ethelred  for  the  purpose  of 
betra)*ing  him,  and  acted  all  along  in  concert  \vith 
Sweyn ; but  the  Danish  king  afiected  to  consider 
the  compact  as  treason  to  himself,  and,  with  a 
show  of  jealousy  towards  Thurkill,  i)repared  a 
fresh  exj)edition,  which  he  gave  out  was  equally 
directed  against  Ethelred  and  his  va.ssal  Thur- 
kilL  The  fact  at  all  events  was,  that  Sweyn,  who 
had  so  often  swept  the  laud  from  east  to  west, 
from  north  to  south,  had  now  resolved  to  attempt 

• Vlu  Alphcgl,  In  Anglia  Sacra:  Ingalj:  Chan.  Sai.;  I'atl- 
mur;  BrvtHftoii, 


the  permanent  conquest  of  our  island.  He  sailed 
up  the  Humber  with  a numerous  and  splendid 
fleet,  and  landed  as  near  as  he  cotild  to  the  city  of 
York.  As  the  Danes  advanced  into  the  country, 
they  stuck  their  lances  into  the  soil,  or  threw 
them  into  the  current  of  the  rivers,  in  sign  of 
their  entire  domination  over  England.  They 
marched  escorted  by  fire  and  sword,  their  ordi- 
nary satellites.^  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Danelagh  joined  them  at  once : the  men  of 
Northumbria,  Lindesey,  and  the  “ Five  Burghs” 
welcomed  the  banner  of  Sweyn,  and  finally  all  the 
“host”  north  of  Watling-street  took  up  arms  in 
his  favour.*  Even  the  provinces  in  the  centre 
of  England,  where  the  Danish  settlers  or  troops 
were  far  less  numerous,  prepared  themselves  for 
a quiet  surrender.  Leaving  his  fleet  to  the  care 
of  his  son  Canute,  Sweyn  conducted  the  main 
body  of  his  army  to  the  south,  exacting  horses 
and  provisions  as  he  marched  rapidly  along. 
Oxford,  Winchester,  and  other  important  towns 
threw  open  their  gates  at  bis  approach ; but  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  before  the  walls  of 
London,  and  the  determined  valour  of  its  citi- 
zens, among  whom  the  king  had  taken  refuge. 
Sweyn  then  turned  to  the  west,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.  The  eoldermen  of  De- 
vonshire, and  nearly  every  other  thane  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  repaired  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Bath,  and  did  homage  to  him  as  their  lawful 
or  chosen  sovereign.  Seeing  the  whole  kingdom 
falling  from  him,  Ethelred  abandoned  London, 
which  soon  followed  the  general  example,  and 
submitted  to  the  Danes.  This  unready  king  then 
fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  he  secretly  sent 
his  children  with  Emma,  his  Norman  wife,  to  the 
court  of  her  brother  at  Rouen.  He  was  for  some 
short  time  doubtful  where  he  should  lay  his  own 
head ; for,  after  the  hostilities  and  insults  which 
had  passed  between  them,  he  reasonably  doubted 
the  good-will  of  his  brother-in-law.  TTie  Duke 
of  Normandy,  however,  not  only  received  Emma 
and  her  children  with  great  kindness,  but  offered 
a safe  and  honourable  asylum  to  Ethelred,  which 
that  luckless  prince  was  fain  to  accept  as  his  only 
rcsomce. 

SWEYN  was  now  (about  the  middle  of  Jan., 
1013)  acknowledged  as  “full  King  of  England;” 
but  the  jx)wer  which  had  been  obtained  with  so 
much  labour,  and  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
bloodshed  and  wrretchedness,  remained  to  the 
conqueror  a very  short  time.  He  died  suddenly 
at  Gainsborough;  and,  only  six  weeks  after  the 
time  when  he  had  been  allow’ed  to  depart  for 
Normandy,  “abandoned,  deserted,  and  betrayed” 
by  all,  Ethelred  was  invited  by  the  Saxon  nobles 
and  prelates  to  return  and  take  possession  of  his 

* Seriplorei  Rtr.  Danic.,  <juotoJ  in  TLieny’ii  llUtoirt  dt  la 
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kingdom,  which  was  pledged  to  his  defence  and 
support— prwwieo?  only  that  he  mmUd  govern  them 
better  than  he  had  done  before.  Ethelred,  before 
venturing  himself,  sent  over  his  son  Edward, 
with  solemn  promises  and  assurances.  Pledges 
were  exchanged  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  new  compact  between  king  and  people.'  A 
sentence  of  perpetxial  outlawry  was  pronounced 
against  every  king  of  Danish  name  and  race ; and 
before  the  end  of  Lent,  Ethelred  was  restored  to 
those  dominions  which  he  had  already  rnisgo* 
vemed  thirty-five  years.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Danish  army  in  England  had  proclaimed  Canute, 
the  son  of  Sweyn,  as  king  of  the  whole  land;  and 
in  the  northern  provinces  they  and  their  adher- 
ents were  in  a condition  to  maintain  the  election 
they  had  made  Indeed,  north  of  Watling-street 
the  Danes  were  all-powerful;  and  Canute,  though 
beset  by  some  difficulties,  was  not  of  a character 
to  relinquish  his  hold  of  the  kingdom  without  a 
hard  struggle.  A sanguinary  warfare  was  re- 
newed, and  murdering  and  bribing,  betraying 
and  betrayed,  Ethelred  was  fast  losing  ground, 
when  he  died  of  disease,  about  three  years  after 
his  return  from  Normandy.^ 

The  law  of  succession  continued  as  loose  as 
ever ; and  in  seasons  of  extreme  difficulty  like  the 
present,  when  so  much  depended  on  the  personal 
character  and  valour  of  the  sovereign,  it  was  alto- 
gether n^lected  or  despised.  Setting  aside  Eth- 
elred’s  legitimate  childien,  the  Saxons  chose  for 
their  king  a natural  son,  EDMUND,  sumamed 
Ironside,  who  had  already  given  many  proofs  of 
courage  in  the  field  and  wisdom  in  the  council. 
By  general  consent,  indeed,  Edmund  was  a hero; 
but  the  country  was  too  much  worn  out  and  di- 
vided, and  the  treasons  that  had  tom  his  father's 
court  and  camp  were  too  prevalent  in  his  own, 
to  permit  of  his  restoring  Saxon  independence 
throughout  the  kingdom.  After  twice  relieving 
London,  when  besieged  by  Canute  and  all  his 
host,  and  fighting  five  pitched  battles  with  un- 
varying valour,  but  with  various  success,  Ironside 
proposed  that  he  and  his  rival  should  decide  their 
claims  in  a single  combat,  saying  it  was  pity  so 
many  lives  should  be  lost  and  perilled  for  their 
ambition.”*  Canute  declined  the  duel,  saying 
that  he,  as  a man  of  slender  make,  would  stand 
no  chance  with  the  stalwart  Edmimd;  and  he 
added,  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  better  for  them 
both  to  divide  England  between  them,  even  as 
their  forefathers  had  done  in  other  times.  This 
proposal  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  en- 

' “ Thb  r«mArkable  tmuaction  Uid  tb«  foundattona  for  the 
giMteet  alteraUone  in  the  prindplee  of  the  oonatitutioa.  With 
the  foil  aoknowledsnieat  of  hmditsry  right,  the  nation  etipn* 
Uted  that  the  king  dtould  not  alnue  hie  power.  They  impoeed 
terms  upon  Ethelred— they  Tindieeted  their  national  liberty,  at 
the  mme  time  that  th^  reepeeted  the  sanctity  of  the  eiown ; 
and  in  the  conceesioas  made  by  Ethelnd  we  nuy  discern  the 
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thusiastic  joy  by  both  armies;  and  however  the 
n^tiation  may  have  been  conducted,  and  what- 
ever was  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  settled 
between  them,  it  was  certainly  agreed  that  Ca- 
nute should  reign  over  the  north,  and  Edmund 
Ironside  over  the  south,  with  a nominal  superi- 
ority over  the  Dane’s  portion.  The  brave  Ed- 
mimd  did  not  survive  the  treaty  more  than  two 
months.  His  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Andrew,  was  sudden  and  mysterious. 
As  Canute  profited  so  much  by  it  as  to  become 
sole  monarch  of  England  imme^tely  after,  it  is 
generally  believed  he  planned  his  assassination ; 
but  judging  from  the  old  chroniclers  who  lived 
at  or  near  the  time,  it  is  not  clear  who  were  the 
contrivers  and  actual  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  or 
whether  he  was  killed  at  all  There  is  even  a 
doubt  as  to  the  place  of  lus  death,  whether  it  was 
London  or  Oxford. 

CANUTE.  A.D.  1017.  Although  the  death  of 
Edmund  removed  all  obstacles,  and  the  south 


CAJrrni  avd  Hit  Qotm.— Prom  an  ilinmtnrttnn  in  tb«  Ba|;IftTy 
of  Uj'ilo  Abboy. 


lay  prostrate  before  the  Danes,  Canute  b^an 
with  a show  of  law  and  moderation.  A great 
council  of  the  bishops,  “duces,”  and  “optimates” 
was  convened  at  London;  and  before  them  Ca- 
nute appealed  to  those  Saxons  who  had  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  convention  and  treaty  of  partition 
between  himself  and  Edmund,  and  called  upon 

gonn  of  M«gnn  Charta,  and  of  aU  the  •nbaoquent  oompocta  be- 
tween the  king  and  iwople  of  England." — Palgrare,  t/itt.  tiu 

Anglo-Saxons,  p.  SOS. 

2 " IIm  death  put  an  end  to  a reign  In  which  all  the  elementa 
of  Anglo-Saxon  aociety  eeemed  to  hare  hllen  into  the  most  com- 
plete and  the  moit  fHghtfol dleeolution.*'— Bonnechoee,  UqnaSrt 
ConquAUt  <U  VAngUUrrt,  t.  li.  p.  3S.  * Malmub. 
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them  to  state  the  terms  upon  which  the  compact 
was  concluded.  Intimidated  by  force,  or  won  by 
promises,  and  the  hopes  of  eonciliatlng  the  favour 
of  the  powerful  survivor,  who  seemed  certain  to 
be  king,  with  or  without  their  consent,  they  all 
loudly  testified  that  Edmund  had  never  intended 
to  reserve  any  right  of  succession  to  his  brothers, 
the  sous  of  Ethelred,  who  were  absent  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  that  it  was  his  (Edmimd’s)  express 
wish  that  Canute  should  be  the  guardian  of  his 
own  children  during  their  infancy.  The  most  im- 
perfect and  faint  semblance  of  a right  being  thus 
established,  the  Saxon  chiefs  took  an  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  Canute,  as  King  of  all  England ; and  Canute, 
in  return,  swore  to  be  just  and  benevolent,  and 
clasped  their  hands  with  his  naked  hand,  in  sign 
of  sincerity.  A full  amnesty  was  promised;  but 
the  promise  had  scarcely  passed  the  royal  hps 
ere  Canute  began  to  proscribe  those  whom  he  h^ 
promised  to  love.  The  principal  of  the  Saxon 
chiefs  who  had  formerly  oppo^  him,  and  the 
relations  of  Edmund  and  Ethelred,  were  banished 
or  put  to  death.  “ He  who  brings  me  the  head 
of  one  of  my  enemies,”  said  the  ferocious  Dane, 
‘^shall  be  dearer  to  me  than  a brother.”  The 
witenagemot  or  parliament,  which  had  so  re- 
cently passed  the  same  sentence  against  the 
Danish  princes,  now  excluded  all  the  descendants 
of  Ethelred  from  the  throne.  They  declared 
Edwy,  a grown-up  brother  of  Ironside,  an  out- 
law, and  when  he  was  pursued  and  murdered  by 
Canute,  they  tacitly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
that  execution. 

Edmund  and  Edward,  the  two  infant  sons  of 
the  deceased  king,  Edmund  Ironside,  were  seized, 
and  a feeling  of  shame,  mingled  perhaps  with 
some  fear  of  the  popular  odium,  preventing  him 
from  murdering  them  in  England,  Canute  sent 
them  over  sea  to  his  ally  and  vassal,  the  King  of 
Sweden,  whom  he  requested  to  dispose  of  them 
in  such  a manner  as  should  remove  ^ uneasiness 
on  their  account.  He  meant  that  they  should 
be  murdered;  but  the  Swedish  king,  moved  by 
the  innocence  of  the  little  children,  instead  of 
executing  the  horrid  commission,  cent  them  to 
the  distant  court  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  where 
they  were  affectionately  and  honoturably  enter- 
tained, beyond  the  reach  of  Canute.  Of  these 
two  orphans,  Edmund  died  without  issue,  but 
Edward  married  a daughter  of  the  German  em- 
peror, by  whom  he  became  father  to  Edgar 
Atheling,  Christina,  and  Margaret  Edgar  will 
be  frequently  mentioned  in  our  subsequent  pages; 
Mai-garet  became  the  wife  of  Malcolm,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  through  her  the  rights  of  the  line 
of  Alfred  and  Cerdic  were  transmitted  to  Mal- 
colm’s progeny,  after  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England.  There  were  still  two  princes  whose 
claims  to  the  crown  might  some  day  disqtiiet 


Canute,  but  they  were  out  of  his  reach,  in  Nor- 
mandy. These  were  Edward  and  Alfred,  the 
sons  of  King  Ethelred  by  Emma.  Their  imcle 
Richard,  the  Norman  duke,  at  first  sent  ,an  em- 
bassy to  the  Dane,  demanding,  on  their  behalf, 
the  restitution  of  the  kingdom;  but  though  his 
power  was  great,  he  adopted  no  measures  likely 
to  induce  Canute  to  a surrender  or  partition  of 
the  territories  he  was  actually  possessed  of ; and 
very  soon  after,  he  entered  into  close  and  friendly 
negotiations  with  that  enemy  of  his  nephews,  and 
even  offered  him  Vmr  own  mother  and  hi*  sister 
in  marriage.  According  to  some  historians,  the 
first  overtures  to  this  unnatural  marriage,  which 
was  followed  by  most  unnatural  consequences, 
proceeded  from  Canute.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Dane  wooed  the  widowed  “Flower  of  Nor- 
mandy;” and  the  heartless  Emma,  forgetful  of 
the  children  she  had  borne,  and  only  anxious  to 
become  again  the  wife  of  a king,  readily  gave  her 
hand  to  the  man  who  had  caused  the  ruin  and 
hastened  the  death  of  her  husband  Ethelred.  In 
this  extraordinary  transaction  an  old  chronicler 
is  at  a loss  to  decide  whether  the  greater  share 
of  dishonoiir  falls  to  Queen  Emma  or  to  her 
brother,  Duke  Richard.*  Having  soon  become 
the  mother  of  another  son,  by  Canute,  this  Nor- 
man woman  n^lected  and  despised  her  first-bom ; 
and  those  two  princes,  being  detained  at  a dis- 
tance from  Engird,  became  by  degrees  strangers 
to  their  own  country,  foi^t  its  language  and  its 
manners,  and  grew  up  Normans  instead  of  Sax- 
ons. The  Danish  dynasty  of  Canute  was  not 
destined  to  take  root;  but  the  circumstance  just 
alluded  to  most  essentially  contributed  to  place 
a long  line  of  Norman  princes  upon  the  throne 
of  England. 

Canute  was  not  one  that  loved  blood  for  the 
sake  of  bloodshedding.  When  he  had  disposed 
of  all  those  who  gave  him  fear  or  umbrage,  be 
stayed  his  hand,  and  was  praised,  like  so  many 
other  conquerors,  for  his  merciful  forbearance. 
The  Danish  warriors  insulted,  robbed,  and  sorely 
opjH'eaaed  the  Saxons,  and  he  himself  wrung 
from  them  more  “geld”  than  they  had  ever  paid 
before;  but  by  degrees  Canute  assumed  a mild 
tone  towards  his  new  subjects,  and  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  their  good-will.  They  followed 
him  willingly  to  his  foreign  wars,  of  which  there 
was  no  lack,  for,  besides  that  of  England,  Canute 
now  held,  or  pretended  to,  the  crowns  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  these  distant 
wars  the  Saxons,  who  had  not  been  able  to  de- 
fend themselves,  fought  most  bravely  imder  their 
own  conqueror,  for  the  enslaving  of  other  nations. 
But  this  is  a case  of  very  common  occurrence, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  history.  Canute’s 
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Jast  military  expedition  (a.d.1017-9)  vas  against 
the  Cumbrians  and  Scots.  Duncan,  the  regulus 
or  under-king  of  Cumbria,  refused  homage  and 
allegiance  to  the  Dane,  on  the  ground  that  he 
•was  an  usurper ; and  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland, 
equally  maintained  that  the  English  throne  be- 
longed of  right  to  the  legitimate  heir  of  King 
Ethelred.  Had  the  powerful  Duke  of  Normandy 
seconded  these  demonstrations  in  favour  of  his 
nephews,  Canute’s  crown  might  have  been  put  in 
jeopardy;  but  the  Cumbrians  and  Scots  were  left 
to  themselves,  and  compelled  to  submit,  in  the 
face  of  a most  formidable  army  which  the  Dane 
had  collected. 

These  constant  successes,  and  the  enjoyment- 
of  peace  which  followed  them,  together  with  the 
sobering  influence  of  increasing  years,  though  he 
was  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  softened  the 
conqueror’s  heart;  and  though  he  continued  to 
rule  despotically,  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  w’as 
marked  with  no  acts  of  cruelty,  and  was  probably, 
on  the  whole,  a happier  time  than  the  English 
had  known  since  the  days  of  Alfred  and  Athel- 
stane.'  Ho  was  cheerful  and  accessible  to  all  his 
subjects,  without  distinction  of  race  or  nation. 
He  took  pleasure  in  old  songs  and  ballads,  of 
which  both  Danes  and  Saxons  were  passionately 
fond;  he  most  liberally  patronized  the  scalds, 
minstrels,  and  glee-men,  the  poets  and  musicians 
of  the  time,  and  occasionally  wrote  verses  him- 
self, which  were  orally  circulated  among  the 
common  people,  and  token  up  and  sung  by  them. 
He  could  scarcely  have  hit  upon  a siu^r  road 
to  popularity.  A ballad  of  his  composition  con- 
tinued long  after  to  be  a special  favourite  with 
the  English  peasantry.  All  of  it  is  lost  except 
the  first  verse,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Jliitoria  Elien»i»,  or  History  of  Ely.  The  inter- 
esting royal  fragment  is  simply  this - 

Ueri«  Bongen  the  mnneches  binnen  £lj, 

Tha  Gnat  Ching  reu  there  bjr. 

Roweth,  cnihtes,  lucr  the  hui<], 

And  bo«r  we  the* *  munechee  <oeng. 

That  is : — 

Merrily  miog  the  monk*  within  Ely, 

When  Cnute  king  rowed  there  by. 

Row,  my  knighU,  row  near  the  land. 

And  hear  we  thoee  monks'  song. 

The  verses  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him 
one  day  as  he  was  rowing  on  the  river  Nene, 
near  Ely  minster,  by  hearing  the  sweet  and  so- 

t "The  clutracter  of  the  Scandinarian  nation*  was  in  some 
measure  chnngc<l  from  what  it  had  been  during  their  first  inra- 
■ions.  They  had  embraced  the  Cliristian  faith ; they  were  con- 
solidated into  great  kingdoms ; they  had  lost  some  of  that  {ire- 
(Utory  and  ferocious  spirit  which  a religion  inrentod,  it  scorns, 
for  pirates,  had  stimolat4xl.  Those,  too,  who  had  long  been 
settled  in  England,  became  gradually  more  aasimilatod  to  the 
natiree,  whoeo  law*  and  language  wore  not  radically  dilTeiunt 
from  their  own.  Hence  the  aecextion  of  a Danish  line  of  kings 
produced  neither  any  evil  nor  any  sensible  change  of  polity. 
Uut  the  English  etill  outnumbered  tlioir  oouqoeron,  and  eagerly 


lemn  music  of  the  monastic  choir  floating  over 
the  waters.*  In  his  days  of  quiet  the  devotion 
of  the  times  had  also  its  full  influence  on  the 
character  of  Canute.  This  son  of  an  apostate 
Christian  showed  himself  a zealous  believer,  a 
friend  to  the  monks,  a visitor  and  collector  of 
relics,  a founder  of  churches  and  monasteries. 
His  soul  was  assailed  •with  remorse  for  the  blood 
he  had  shed  and  the  other  crimes  he  had  com- 
mitted ; and,  in  the  year  1030,  he  determined  to 
nmke  a pilgrimage  to  Rome.  He  started  on  his 
journey  to  the  Holy  City  with  a wallet  on  his 
back  and  a pilgrim’s  stafif  in  his  hand.  He  visite<l 
all  the  most  celebrated  churches  on  the  road  be- 
tween the  Low  Countries  and  Rome,  lea^ving  at 
every  one  of  them  some  proof  of  his  liberality. 
According  to  a foreign  chronicler,  all  the  people 
on  his  way  had  reason  to  exclaim — “The  blessing 
of  God  be  upon  the  King  of  the  English !”  But 
no  one  tells  us  how  dearly  this  munificence  cost 
the  English  people.  Returning  from  Rome,  where 
he  resided  a considerable  time,  in  company  with 
other  kings  (there  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  congress  held),  ho  pur- 
chased, in  the  city  of  Pa^via,  the  arm  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, “the  Great  Doctor.”  This  precious  relic,  for 
which  he  paid  100  talents  of  gold  and  100  talents 
of  silver,  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  church 
of  Coventry — an  act  of  liberality  by  which,  no 
doubt,  he  gained  many  friends  and  many  prayers. 

On  re-crossing  the  Alps,  Canute  did  not  make 
his  way  direct  to  England,  but  went  to  his  other 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  where,  it  appears,  he  had 
still  diflSculties  to  settle,  and  where  he  remained 
some  months.  He,  however,  despatched  the  ab- 
bot of  Tavistock  to  England  with  a long  letter 
of  explanation,  command,  and  advice,  addressed 
“to  Egelnoth  the  metro]>olitan,  to  Archbisliop 
Alfric,  to  all  bishops  and  chiefs,  and  to  all  the 
nation  of  the  English,  both  nobles  and  commoners, 
greeting.”  This  curious  letter,  which  appears  to 
have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  which  is 
given  entire  by  writers  -who  lived  near  the  time, 
begins  with  explaining  the  motives  of  his  pilgri- 
mage, and  the  nature  of  the  sacred  omnipotence 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  then  continues: — 

“And  be  it  kno^wn  to  you  that,  at  the  solemn 
festival  of  Easter,  there  was  held  a great  assem- 
blage of  illustrious  persons;  to  wit, — the  Pope 
John,  the  Emperor  Conrad,  and  the  chiefs  of  oU 

retnmod,  vhen  an  opportonity  «uriT«d,  to  tbo  ancient  stock. 
Edward  the  ConfoMor,  uotwitlistanding  his  Nonnan  fitvonrlUa, 
was  endeared  by  the  mildness  of  his  cluiracter  to  the  English 
nation;  and  subeoquent  miseries  gare  a kind  of  posthumous 
credit  to  a reign  not  eminent  either  for  good  fortune  or  wise 
goTemmunt.** — nalUm'*  Cotutitvlional  //istory  qf  Jfsghtnd,  rot. 
U.  p.  379. 

* The  meaning  of  the  old  English  " merry,”  and  “ merrily,”  it 
is  to  be  rememberod,  was  difi'eront  from  that  which  we  now  at- 

tach to  tlio  words.  A “merry”  song  was  merely  a sweet  or 
touching  melody,  and  might  bo  plaintire  as  well  as  gay. 
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the  nations  from  Mount  Garganua  to  the  neigh- 
bouring sea.  They  all  received  me  with  distinc- 
tion, and  honoured  me  with  rich  presents,  giving 
me  vases  of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver,  and  stuffs 
and  garments  of  great  price.  I discoursed  with 
the  Lord  Pope,  the  Lord  Emperor,  and  the  other 
princes,  on  the  grievances  of  my  people,  English 
as  well  as  Danes.  I endeavoured  to  obtain  for 
my  people  justice  and  security  in  their  journeys 
to  Rome;  and,  above  all,  that  they  might  not 
henceforth  be  delayed  on  the  road  by  the  shutting 
up  of  the  mountain  passes,  the  erecting  of  bar- 
riers, and  the  exaction  of  heavy  tolls.  My  de- 
mands were  granted  both  by  the  cm])eror  and 
King  Rudolf,  who  are  masters  of  most  of  the 
]>assc8;  and  it  was  enacted  that  all  my  men,  as 
well  merchants  as  pilgrims,  should  go  to  Rome 
and  return  in  full  security,  without  being  de- 
tained at  the  barriers,  or  forced  to  |>ay  unlawful 
tolls.  I also  complained  to  the  Lord  Pope  that 
such  enormous  sums  had  been  extorted  up  to  this 
day  firom  my  archbishops,  when,  according  to 
custom,  they  went  to  the  apostolic  see  to  obtain 
the  pallium;  and  a decree  was  forthwith  nuule 
that  this  grievance  likewise  should  cease.  Where- 
fore I return  sincere  thanks  to  God  that  I have 
successfully  done  all  that  I intended  to  do,  and 
liave  fully  satisfied  all  my  wishes.  And  now, 
therefore,  be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  I have 
dedicated  my  life  to  God,  to  govern  my  kingdoms 
with  justice,  and  to  observe  the  right  in  all  tilings. 
If,  in  the  time  that  is  passed,  and  in  the  violence 
and  carelessness  of  youth,  I have  violated  justice, 
it  is  my  intention,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  make 
fuUcompensatiou.  Therefore  I beg  and  command 
those  unto  whom  I have  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment, as  they  wish  to  preserve  my  good-will,  and 
save  their  o'ftTi  souls,  to  do  no  injustice  either  to 
rich  or  poor.  Let  those  who  are  noble,  and  those 
who  are  not,  equally  obtain  their  rights,  accoixl- 
ing  to  the  laws,  from  which  no  deriation  shall  be 
allowed,  either  from  fear  of  me,  or  through  favour 
to  the  powerful,  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
my  treasury.  I want  no  money  raised  by  injus- 
tice." The  last  clause  of  this  remarkable  and 
characteristic  epistle  had  reference  to  the  clergy. 
“ I entreat  and  order  you  all,  the  bishops,  sheriffs, 
and  officers  of  my  kingdom  of  England,  by  the 
faith  •which  you  owe  to  God  and  to  me,  so  to  take 
measures  that  before  my  return  among  you  all 
o\ir  debts  to  the  church  bo  imid  up;  to  wit,  the 


plough  alms,  the  tithes  on  cattle  of  the  present 
year,  the  Peter-pence  due  by  each  house  in  all 
towns  and  villages,  the  tithes  of  fruit  in  the 
middle  August,  and  the  kirk-shot  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Martin  to  the  parish  church.  And  if,  at  my 
return,  these  dues  are  not  wholly  dischaiged,  I 
will  punish  the  delinquents  according  to  the 
rigour  of  the  laws,  and  without  any  grace.  So 
fare  ye  -vi'ell."* 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  old 
■writers  refer  the  following  often-repeated  in- 
cident to  a period  preceding  or  one  subsequent 
to  this  Roman  pilgrimage.  When  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  and  when  all  things  seemed  to  bend 
to  his  lordly  wall  (so  goes  the  story),  Canute,  dis- 
gusted one  day  •with  the  extravagant  flatteries  of 
his  courtiers,  determined  to  read  them  a practical 
lesson.  He  caused  his  throne  to  be  placed  on 
the  verge  of  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  as  the 
tide  was  rolling  in  with  its  resistless  might,  and, 
seating  himself,  he  addressed  the  ocean,  and  said 
— Ocean ! the  land  on  which  I sit  is  mine,  and 
thou  art  a part  of  my  dominion — therefore  rise 
not — obey  my  commands,  nor  presume  to  wet 
the  edge  of  my  robe."  He  sat  for  some  time,  as 
if  expecting  obedience,  but  the  sea  rolled  on  in 
its  immutable  course;  succeeding  waves  broke 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  feet,  till  at  length  the 
.skirts  of  his  garments  and  his  legs  were  bathed 
by  the  waters.  Then,  turning  to  Ids  comtiers 
and  captains,  Canute  said,  “Confess  ye  now  how 
frivolous  and  vain  is  the  might  of  an  cartldy 
king  compared  to  that  great  Power  who  rules  the 
elements,  and  can  say  xmto  the  ocean,  ‘ Tims  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fartlier.’  ” Tlie  chroniclers 
conclude  the  apologue  by  adding  that  he  imme- 
diately took  off  his  crown,  and  depositing  it  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  never  wore  it  again. 

Tliis  great  Danish  sovereign  died  in  a.d.  1035, 
at  Shaftesbxiry,  about  three  years  after  his  retuni 
from  Rome,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  The 
churches  and  abbeys  he  erected  have  long  since 
disappeared,  or  their  fragments  have  been  imbed- 
ded in  later  edifices  erected  on  their  sites;  but 
the  great  public  work  called  the  King's  Ddf^  a 
caxiseway  connecting  Peterborough  and  Ramsey, 
and  carried  through  the  marshes  by  Canute's 
command,  is  still  serviceable.* 

On  his  demise  there  was  the  usual  difficulty 
and  contention  respecting  the  succession.  Ca- 
nute left  but  one  legitimate  sou,  Hai’dicanute, 

and  tjrnumical;  but  tbe  whole  of  Canute's  clioroctur  broatkoit  an 
air  of  barbario  grandeur,  lie  was  formed  by  nature  to  tower 
over  his  contemixtraries ; but  his  country  and  his  education  in- 
termixed his  greatness  with  a forouity  Utnt  compels  us  to  tremble 
even  while  we  admire.  In  one  rvsjtect  he  was  fortunate — his 
mind  and  his  manners  refined  as  his  age  mattmxL  The  first 
part  of  his  reign  was  cruel  and  des}>otio.  His  latter  days  shone 
with  a glory  more  unclouded.” — Turner's  Uutvr^  qf  the  Anpfo- 
&uens,  voL  iii. 

15 


1 Jtahnetb.:  Plorait.  Wipom.  The  substance  of  the  letter  is 
also  found  in  Torfeei  Hut.  Sunttg.,  and  in  Ditmari.  Script.  Her, 
D<t»iear. 

3 *'The  northerns  have  transmitted  to  ns  tlie  i>ortralt  of  Canute. 
Uo  was  large  in  stature,  and  very  iMwerfUl ; he  was  Ihir,  and 
distinguished  for  his  beauty ; his  nose  was  thin,  eminent,  and 
aquiline ; his  hair  was  profuse ; bis  eyes  bright  and  fierce. 

He  was  chosen  king  by  general  assent ; for  who  could  resist 
h'ls  power?  His  measures  to  secure  his  crown  were  sanguinary 

VoL.  I. 
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whom  lie  had  by  Ethelred’a  widow,  the  Lady 
Emma  of  Normandy.  He  had  two  illegitimate 
sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold.  In  royal  families  bas- 
tardy was  none,  or  a very  slight  objection  in 
those  days;  but  according  to  the  contemporary 
wi’iters,  it  was  the  prevalent  belief,  or  popular 
scandal,  that  these  two  young  men  were  not  the 
children  of  Canute,  even  illegitimately,  but  were 
imposed  upon  him  as  such  by  his  acknowledged 
concubine  Alfgiva,  daughter  of  the  Eolderman  of 
Southampton,  who,  according  to  this  gossip,  knew 
full  well  that  Sweyn  was  the  son  of  a priest  by 
another  woman,  and  Harold  the  offsjiring  of  a 
cobbler  and  his  wife.  Whoever  were  their  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  it  is  certain  that  Canute  in- 
tended that  his  dominions  shoidd  be  divided 
among  the  three  young  men,  and  this  without  any 
apparent  prejudice  in  favour  of  legitimacy;  for 
Harold,  and  not  Hardicanute  (the  lawful  son), 
was  to  have  England,  which  w'as  esteemed  by  f:ir 
the  best  jiortion.  Denmark  \ras  to  fall  to  Har- 
dicanute, and  Norway  to  Sweyn.  Both  these 
princes  were  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  appa- 
rently in  possession  of  power  there,  when  Canute 
died.  The  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  and  the  Sax- 
ons of  the  south  generally,  wished  rather  to 
choose  for  King  of  England  either  one  of  the  sons 
of  Ethelred,  who  were  still  in  Normandy,  or 
Hardicanute,  the  son  of  Emma,  who  was  at  least 
connected  with  the  old  Saxon  line.  But  Earl 
Leofric  of  Mercia,  with  the  thanes  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  all  the  Danes,  supported  the  claims 
of  the  illegitimate  Harold;  and  w’hen  the  influ- 
ential city  of  London  took  this  side,  the  cause  of 
Hardicanute  seemed  almost  hopeless.  But  still 
idl  the  men  of  the  south  and  the  great  Earl  God- 
win adhereil  to  the  latter,  and  a civil  war  was 
imminent  (to  escape  the  horrors  of  which  many 
families  had  already  fled  to  the  morasses  and 
forests),  when  it  was  wisely  determined  to  effect 
a compromise  by  means  of  the  witenagemot 
This  assembly  met  at  Oxford,  and  there  decided 
that  Harold  should  have  all  the  provinces  north 
of  the  Thames,  with  London  for  his  capital, 
while  all  the  country  south  of  that  river  should 
remain  to  his  real  or  fictitious  half-brother,  Har- 
dicanute. 

Hardicanute,  showing  no  anxiety  for  his  do- 
minions in  England,  lingered  in  Denmark,  where 
the  habits  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs,  and  their 
hard  drinking,  were  to  his  taste;  but  his  mother, 
Emma,  and  Earl  Godwin,  governed  in  the  south 
on  his  behalf,  and  held  a court  at  Winchester. 
Harold,  however,  who  saw  his  superiority  over 
his  aijsent  half-brother,  took  his  measures  for 
attaching  the  provinces  of  the  south  to  his  do- 
minions, and  two  fruitless  invasions  from  Nor- 
mandy only  tended  to  increase  his  power  and 
facilitate  that  aggrandizement. 


Soon  after  the  news  of  Canute’s  death  reached 
Normandy,  Edward,  the  eldest  of  the  surviving 
sons  of  Ethelred  by  Emma,  and  who  eventually 
became  King  of  England  under  the  title  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  made  sail  for  England  with 
a few  ships,  and  landed  at  Southampton,  in  the 
intention  of  claiming  the  crown.  He  threw  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  his  mother's  retainers,  and 
was  within  a few  miles  of  her  residence  at  Win- 
chester. But  Emma  had  no  afiection  for  her 
children  by  Ethelred ; she  was  at  the  moment 
making  every  exertion  to  secure  the  English 
throne  for  her  son  by  Canute,  and,  instead  of 
aiding  Edward,  she  set  the  whole  country  in 
hostile  array  against  him.  He  escaped  with  some 
difficulty,  from  a formidable  force,  and  fled  back 
to  Normandy,  determined,  it  is  said,  never  again 
to  touch  the  soil  of  his  fathers. 

The  second  invasion  from  Normandy  was  at- 
tended with  more  tragical  results,  and  part  of  the 
history  of  it  is  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  mys- 
teiy. 

An  affectionate  letter,'  purporting  to  bo  writ- 
ten by  the  queen-mother,  Emma,  was  conveyed 
to  her  sons  Edwanl  and  Alfred,  reproaching  them 
with  their  apathy,  and  urging  that  one  of  them 
at  least  should  return  to  England,  and  assert  his 
right  against  tlie  tyrant  Harold.  This  letter  is 
pronounced  a forgery  by  the  old  writer  who  pre- 
serves it ; but  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  the 
darkest  view  of  Emma’s  character,  may  object 
that  this  writer  was  a paid  encomiast  of  that 
queen  (and  paid  by  her  living  self),  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  confess  her  guilty  of  being  a partici- 
pator in  her  own  son’s  murder,  even  if  such  were 
the  fact.  The  same  authority,  indeed,  even 
praises  her  for  her  ill-assorted,  shameful  marriage 
with  Canute,  which  undeniably  alienated  her 
from  her  children  by  the  former  union.  For 
ourselves,  although  she  did  not  escape  the  strong 
suspicion  of  her  contemporaries,  any  more  than 
Eiirl  Godwin,  who  was  then  in  close  alliance  with 
her,  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  tlio  letter 
was  foiged  by  the  order  of  Harold,  though,  again, 
there  is  a possibility  that  it  may  have  been  actu- 
ally the  pixxluction  of  tlie  queen,  who  may  have 
meant  no  harm  to  her  son,  and  that  the  harm  he 
suffered  may  have  fallen  upon  him  through  God- 
win, on  that  chiefs  seeing  how  he  come  attended. 
However  this  may  be,  Alfred,  the  younger  of  the 
two  brothers,  accepted  the  invitation.  The  in- 
structions of  Emma’s  letter  were  to  come  without 
any  armament;* *  but  he  raise<l  a considerable 
force  {militea  nonparvi  numeri)*  in  Normandy  and 
Boulogne.  When  he  appeared  off  Sandwich  there 
was  a far  sujierior  force  there,  which  rendered 

' Sneom.  Smm. 

* Rogo  uiiut  TOktrum  ad  tug  Te)«cit»r  et  priraU  Teniat. — 
£krom.  Smm.  * OuiU.  GtMutiertuu, 
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liis  bunding  hop6le88.  He  therefoi’e  bore  rotind 
the  North  Foreland,  and  disembarked  “ opposite 
to  Canterbury,”  probably  about  Heme  Bay,  be- 
tween the  Triculvers  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
Having  advanced  some  distance  up  the  country 
without  any  opposition,  he  was  met  by  Earl 
Godwin,  who  is  said  to  have  sworn  faith  to  him, 
and  to  have  imdertaken  to  conduct  liim  to  his 
mother  Emma.  Avoiding  London,  where  the 
party  of  Harold  w'as  predominant,  they  marched 
to  Guildford,  where  Godwin  billeted  the  stran- 
gers, in  small  parties  of  tens  and  scores,  in  dif- 
ferent houses  of  the  town.  There  was  plenty  of 
meat  and  ilrink  prepared  in  every  lodging,  and 
Earl  Godwin,  taking  hb  leave  for  the  night,  pro- 
mised hb  dutiful  attendance  on  Alfred  for  the 
following  morning.  Tired  with  tlie  day’s  jour- 
ney, and  filled  with  meat  and  wine,  the  separated 
company  went  to  bed  suspecting  no  wrong;  but 
in  the  dead  of  night,  when  disarmed  and  biuied 
in  sleep,  they  were  suddenly  set  upon  by  King 
Harold’s  forces,  who  sebed  and  bound  them  all 
with  and  gyves.  On  the  following  morn- 

ing they  were  ranged  in  a line  before  the  execu- 
tioners. There  are  said  to  have  been  600  victims, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  every  tenth  man,  they 
were  all  barbarously  tortured  and  massacred. 
I’rince  Alfred  was  reserved  for  a still  more  cruel 
fate.  He  was  hurried  away  to  London,  where, 
it  should  seem,  Harold  personally  insulted  hb 
mbfortimes;  and  from  London  he  was  sent  to 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the 
Danes,  He  made  the  sad  journey  mounted  on  a 
wTetched  horse,  naked,  and  with  hb  feet  tied 
beneath  the  animal's  belly.  At  Ely  he  was  ar- 
raigned before  a mock  court  of  Danish  miscreants 
as  a dbturber  of  the  coimtiy’s  f>eece,  and  was 
condemned  to  lose  hb  eyes.  Hb  eyes  were  in- 
stantly tom  out  by  main  force,  and  he  died  a few 
tlays  after,  in  exqubite  angubh.  Some  believe 
that  Earl  Godwin  was  guilty  of  betraying,  or  at 
least  deserting  the  piihce  after  he  had  lauded  in 
England,  without  having  premeditated  treachery 
in  inviting  him  over ; and  tliey  say  hb  cluuige  of 
sentiment  took  place  the  instant  he  saw  that 
Alfred,  instead  of  coming  alone  to  throw  himself 
on  the  affections  of  the  Saxon  people,  had  sur- 
i-ounded  himself  with  a host  of  ambitious  fo- 
i-eiguers,  all  eager  to  sliare  in  the  wealth  and 
honours  of  the  land.  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  a 
•writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  supports  thb  not 
irrational  view  of  the  case,  and  says  that  God- 
•win  told  hb  Saxon  followers  that  Alfred  came 
escorted  by  too  many  Nomiaus,  tliat  be  had  pro- 
Uibed  these  Nomiaus  ricli  possessions  in  England, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  iiiipmdence  in 
them  (the  Saxons)  to  permit  thb  race  of  fo- 
reigners, known  through  the  world  for  their 
audacity  and  cunning,  to  gain  a footing  in  Eng- 


land. Shortly  after  the  murder  of  Alfred,  Emma 
was  either  sent  out  of  England  by  Harold,  or 
retired  a voluntaiy  exile.  It  b to  be  remarketl 
that  she  did  not  fix  her  residence  in  Normandy, 
where  her  son  Edward,  brother  of  Alfred,  was 
living,  but  went  to  the  comt  of  Baldwin,  Eai'l  of 
Flanders. 

HAROLD  had  now  little  difficulty  in  getting 
himself  proclaimed  “ full  king  * over  all  the 
bland.  The  election,  indeed,  was  not  sanctioned 
by  legblative  authority ; but  thb  authority,  al- 
ways fluctuating  and  imcertain,  was  at  pi'csent 
almost  worthless.  A more  important  opposition 
woB  that  offered  by  the  church,  in  whose  ranks 
the  Saxons  were  far  more  numerous  than  tlie 
Danes,  or  priests  of  Daubh  descent;  and  in  all 
these  contentions  the  two  hostile  races  must  be 
considered,  and  not  merely  the  quarreb  or  am- 
bition of  the  rival  princes.  The  question  at  issue 
was,  •whether  the  Danes  or  the  Saxons  should 
have  the  upper  hand.  Ethelnoth,  the  Archbbhop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  a Saxon,  refused  to  per- 
form the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation.  Taking 
the  crown  and  sceptre,  which  it  appears  had  been 
intrusted  to  hb  charge  by  Canute,  he  laid  tliem 
on  the  altar,  and  said,  “Harold!  I will  nei- 
ther give  them  to  thee,  nor  prevent  thee  frojii 
taking  the  ensigns  of  royalty;  but  I wUl  not 
bless  thee,  nor  shall  any  bbhop  consecrate  thee 
on  the  throne.”  It  is  said  that  on  thb,  like  a 
modem  conqueror,  the  Dane  put  the  cro^wu  on  his 
head  with  hb  own  hands.  According  to  some 
accounts,  he  subsequently  won  over  the  arch- 
bishop, and  was  solemnly  croumed.  His  chief 
amusement  •v^’os  hunting;  and,  from  the  ileetuess 
with  which  he  could  follow  the  game  on  foot,  he 
acquired  the  name  of  “ Harold  HarefooL”  Little 
more  b known  al>out  him,  except  that  he  died 
after  a short  reign  of  foiu*  ycais,  in  A.D.  1040, 
and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

HARDICANUTE,  his  half-brother,  was  at 
Bruges,  and  on  the  ]X)int  of  invading  England, 
when  Harold  died.  After  long  debys  in  Den- 
mark he  listened  to  the  uigent  calb  of  his  exiled 
mother,  the  still  stirring  and  ambitious  Emma ; 
and,  leaving  a greater  force  ready  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Baltic,  he  sailed  to  Flanders  with  nine  ships 
to  consult  hb  parent.  He  had  been  but  a short 
time  at  Bruges  when  a deputation  of  Englbh 
and  Donbh  thanes  arrived  tliere  to  invite  him  to 
ascend  the  most  brilliant  of  hb  father’s  thrones 
in  peace.  I'be  two  great  factions  in  England  had 
come  to  thb  agreement,  but,  according  to  the 
chroniclers,  they  were  soon  made  to  repent  of  it 
by  the  exactions  and  rapacity  of  Hai'dicauute. 
Relying  more  on  the  Danes,  among  whom  he  had 
lived  so  long,  tliau  on  the  Englbh,  and  being 
averse  to  jjart  with  the  compiinions  of  hb  revels 
iUid  drinking-bouts,  he  brought  with  him  a great 
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number  of  Danish  chiefs  and  courtiers,  and  re- 
tained an  expensive  Danish  array  and  navy.  This 
obIige<l  him  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  “ Dane- 
gelds,”  the  arbitrary  levying  of  which  by  his 
“ huscarles,”  or  household  troops,  who  were  all 
Danes,  caused  frequent  insurrections  or  commo- 
tions. The  people  of  Worcester  resisted  the 
huscarles  'ndth  arms  in  their  hands,  and  slew 
Feaderand  Turstane,two  of  the  king’s  collectors. 
In  revenge  for  this  contempt  that  city  was  bume<l 
to  the  ground,  a great  part  of  the  surrounding 
country  laid  desolate,  and  the  goods  of  the  citi- 
zens put  to  the  spoil  “ by  such  j>ower  of  lords  and 
men-of-war  as  the  king  sent  against  them.”  It 
should  appear  that  not  even  the  church  was  ex- 
empted from  these  oppressive  levies  of  Danegeld, 
for  a monkish  writer  complains  that  the  clergy 
were  forced  to  sell  the  very  chalices  from  the  al- 
tar in  order  to  pay  their  assessments. 

On  his  first  arriving  in  England,  Hardicanute 
showed  his  horror  of  Prince  Alfred’s  murder,  and 
his  revenge  for  the  injury  done  by  Harold  to 
himself  and  his  relatives,  in  a truly  barbarous 
manner.  By  his  order  the  body  of  Harold  was 
dug  up  from  the  grave,  its  head  was  struck  oft’, 
and  then  both  body  and  head  were  thrown  into 
the  Thames.  To  increase  the  dramatic  interest  of 
the  stoi’y,  some  of  the  old  writers,  who  maintain 
that  the  great  earl  had  murdered  Alfred  to  serve 
Harold,  say  that  Godwin  was  obliged  to  assist  at 
the  disinterment  and  decapitation  of  the  corpse, 
the  mutilated  remains  of  which  were  soon  after 
drawn  out  of  the  river  by  some  Danish  fishermen, 
who  secretly  interred  them  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  “without  Temi)le  Bar  at  Lon- 
don." Eai’l  Godwin,  indeed,  a very  short  time 
after,  was  formally  accusetl  of  Alfred’s  murder, 
but  he  cleared  himself  in  law  by  his  own  oath, 
and  the  oaths  of  many  of  his  peers,  and  a rich 
and  splendid  present  is  generally  suppose<l  to 
have  set  the  question  at  rest  between  him  and 
Hardicanute,  though  it  failed  to  quit  him  in 
po])ular  opinion.  This  present  was  a ship  of  the 
first  class,  covered  with  gilded  metal,  and  bearing 
a figure-head  in  solid  gold;  the  crew,  which 
formed  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  gift,  were  four- 
score picked  warriors,  and  each  warrior  was  fur- 
nished \vith  dress  and  appointments  of  the  most 
costly  description — a gilded  helmet  was  on  his 
head,  a triple  hauberk  on  his  body,  a sword  with 
a hilt  of  gold  hung  by  his  side,  a Danish  battle- 
axe,  damasked  with  silver,  was  on  his  shoulder,  a 


gold-studded  shield  on  his  left  arm,  and  in  hi.s 
right  hand  a gilded  alegar} 


During  the  remain- 
der of  Hardicanute’s 
short  reign,  Earl  God- 
win and  Emma,  the 
queen-mother,  who 
were  again  in  friendly 
alliance,  divided  near- 
ly all  the  authority  of 
government  between 
them,  leaving  the  king 
to  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  the  things  he 
most  prized  in  life — his 
banquets,  which  were 
spread  fourtimesa-day, 
and  his  carousals  at 
night.  From  many  in- 
cidental passages  in  the 
old  writers,  we  should 
conclude  that  the  Sax- 
ons themselves  were 
sufficiently  addicted  to 
drinking  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  and  required  no  instructors  in 
those  particulars;  yet  it  is  pretty  generally  statetl 
that  hard  drinking  became  fashionable  under  the 
Danes,  and  more  than  one  chronicler  laments 
that  Englishmen  learned  from  the  example  of 
Hardicanute  “their  exce.s.sive  gormandizing  and 
unmeasurable  filling  of  their  bellies  with  meats 
and  drinks.” 

This  king’s  death  was  in  keeping  with  the 
tenor  of  his  life.  When  he  had  reigned  two 
years  all  but  ten  days,  he  took  part,  with  his 
usual  zest,  in  the  marriage  feast  of  one  of  his 
Danish  thanes,  which  w’as  held  at  Lambeth,  or, 
more  probably,  at  Clapham.*  At  a late  hour  of 
the  night,  as  he  stood  up  to  pledge  that  jovial 
company,  he  suddenly  fell  down  speechless,  with 
the  wine-cu])  in  his  hand : he  was  removed  to  an 
inner  chaml>er,  but  he  s{K>ke  no  more;  and  thus 
the  last  Danish  king  in  England  die<i  drunk. 
He  w'as  buried  in  the  church  of  Winchester,  near 
his  father  Canute. 


Dxsisa  SoLDicn  of  the  perio>l. 
From  Strutt. 


• Tlio  samo  ecj-tho-eJiape*!  weopon  m the  MoorWi  “ MeAgai.** 
tlie  Turkish  “ yiiughan,”  *o.  It  wa»  • oonimon  woupon  wiUi 
the  Danes,  and  is  still  so  in  the  Hast. 

2 Tlie  name  uf  tliu  bride's  Ibthor,  in  whose  house  the  feast  is 
suppewed  to  hare  been  hold,  was  Osgod  Cla|Mi;  and  Ctapakam, 
the  hamt  or  honu  of  Clapa,  is  taken  as  the  etymology  of  our  sub- 
urban rillsge. — Pslgmve,  Hitt.  ch.  xiii. 
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CHAPTER  IV.-CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR  TO  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. — A.D.  1042—1066. 

ETardicanute  succectlod  by  E<lward  tho  Confessor— Edwaxd’s  behaviour  to  his  wife  and  mothci^His  favour  towards 
the  Normans — Visit  of  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulo^'ne,  and  its  consequences— Quarrels  between  the  Confe.ssor  and 
Earl  Godwin — William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  visits  England — His  gracious  reception  by  Edward  the  Coufessor 

Earl  Godwin  drives  tho  Normans  out  of  England — Popular  character  and  achievements  of  his  son,  Harold 

Death  of  Edward  the  Atbeling  in  Loudon — Harold’s  journey  to  Normandy — He  falls  into  tho  hands  of 

William,  Duke  of  Normandy — Promises  and  oaths  exacted  of  him  by  William — Unpopular  proceedings  of 
Tostig,  tlio  brother  of  Harold — Last  illness  of  Edward  tho  Confessor — Question  of  the  succession  to  the  tiirone. 
Harold  proclaimed  king — William  of  Normandy  asserts  his  right  to  the  throne  of  England — His  prepara- 
tions to  maintain  it — Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  invades  England — Is  defeated  and  slain  at  Stamford  Bridge 

Hostile  arrival  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy — His  proposals  to  Harold— Battle  of  Hastings — Defeat  and 

death  of  Harold. 


DWARD  THE  Confessor.  Hardi- 
canute  was  scarcely  in  his  grave, 
when  his  half-brother  Edward,  who 
was  many  years  his  senior,  ascended 
the  thi-one  (a.d.  1042)  with  no  op- 
position, except  such  as  he  found 
from  his  own  fears  and  scruples,  which,  had  he 
been  left  to  himself,  would  probably  have  in- 
duced him  to  prefer  a monastery,  or  some  other 
quiet  retirement  in  Normandy.  During  his  very 
brief  reign,  Hardicanute  had  recalled  the  exile 
to  England,  had  received  him  with  honour  and 
alTection,  granted  him  a handsome  allowance, 
and  even  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  ossociato  liim 
in  his  government.  Edward  was,  therefore,  at 
liand,  and  in  a favourable  position  at  tho  mo- 
ment of  crisis;  nor,  according  to  the  modern 
laws  of  herediUuy  succession,  could  any  one 
have  established  so  good  a right;  for  his  half- 
nephew Edward,  who  was  still  far  away  in  Hun- 
gary, was  only  illegitimately  descended  from 
the  royal  line  of  Cerdic  and  Alfred,  his  father, 
Edmund  Ironside,  though  older  than  Edward, 
being  a natural  son  of  their  common  father  Ethel- 
red.  But,  in  truth,  rules  of  succession  had  little 
to  do  with  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  which 
was  affected  by  a variety  of  other  and  more 
potent  agencie.s.  The  connection  between  the 
Danish  and  English  crowns  was  evidently  break- 
ing off ; there  was  a prospect  that  the  two  parties 
in  England  would  soon  be  left  to  decide  their 
contest  without  any  intervention  from  Denmark; 
for  some  time  the  Saxon  party  had  been  gaining 
groimd,  and,  before  Hardicanute’s  death,  formi- 
dable associations  had  been  made,  and  more  than 
one  successful  battle  fought  against  the  Danes. 
On  their  side,  the  Danes,  having  no  descendant 
of  the  great  Canute  tiround  whom  to  rally,  be- 
came less  vehement  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saxon  line,  while  many  of  them  settled  in  the 


south  of  tho  island  were  won  over  by  the  reputed 
virtue  and  sanctity  of  Edward.  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  uncertain  light  of  some  of  the  chronicles, 
many  leailing  Danes  quitted  England  on  Hardi- 
canute’s  decease;  and  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
when  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  Saxons  (were 
there  not  Danes  among  these?)  assembled  in  Lou- 
don, with  the  resolution  of  electing  Edward,  they 
encountered  no  opposition  from  any  Danish  fac- 
tion. But  the  great  Earl  Godwin,  the  still  sus- 
pected murderer  of  the  new  king’s  brother,  Alfreil, 
hod  by  far  the  greatest  share  in  Edward's  eleva- 
tion. This  veteran  politician,  of  on  age  considered 
barbarous,  and  of  a race  (the  Saxon)  generally 
noted  rather  for  stupidity  and  dulness  than  for 
acuteness  and  adroitness,  trimmed  his  sails  ac- 
cording to  the  winds  that  predominated,  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  remorselessness  which  would 
stand  a comparison  with  the  manoeuvres  of  tho 
most  celebrated  political  intriguers  of  the  most 
modem  and  civilized  times.  In  all  the  struggles 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  death  of  Canute, 
ho  hod  cluinged  sides  with  astonishing  facility 
and  rapidity — going  back  more  than  once  to  the 
party  he  had  deserted,  then  changing  again,  and 
always  causing  the  faction  he  embraced  to  tri- 
umph just  BO  long  as  he  adhered  to  it,  and  no 
longer.  Clianges,  ruinous  to  others,  only  brought 
him  an  accession  of  strength.  At  the  death  of 
Hardicanute,  he  was  Earl  of  all  Wessex  and  Kent; 
and  by  his  alliances  and  intrigues,  he  controlled 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  and  more  Siixon 
jiart  of  England.  His  abilities  w'ere  proved  by 
the  station  he  had  attained;  for  he  had  begun  life 
as  a cow-herd.  He  was  a fluent  speaker;  but  his 
eloquence,  no  doubt,  owed  much  of  its  faculty  of 
conveying  conviction,  to  the  power  or  material 
means  he  had  always  at  hand  to  enforce  his  arg\i- 
inents.  When  he  rose  in  tho  assembly  of  thanes 
and  bishops,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Ed- 
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•ward  the  Atheling,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Ethelred,  should  be  their  king,  there  were  but 
very  few  dissentient  voices;  and  the  earl  care- 
fully marked  the  weak  minority,  who  seem  all 
to  have  been  Saxons,  and  drove  them  into  exile 
shortly  after.  It  is  pretty  generally  stated  that 
Ids  relation,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy  (after- 
wards the  Conqueror),  materially  aided  Edward 
by  his  influence,  having  firmly  announced  to  the 
Saxons,  that  if  they  failed  in  their  duty  to  the 
sons  of  Emma,  they  should  feel  the  weight  of  his 
vengeance;  but  we  more  than  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  fact,  from  the  simple  circumstances 
of  Duke  William’s  being  only  fifteen  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  hU  states  being  in  most  lamentable 
confusion  and  anarchy,  pressed  from  without  by 
the  French  king,  and  troubled  within  by  factious 
nobles,  who  all  wished  to  take  advantage  of  Ids 
youth  and  inexperience. 

Tlie  case,  perhaps,  is  not  very  rare,  but  it  must 
always  be  a painful  and  perplexing  one.  Edward 
hated  the  man  who  was  serving  him;  and  while 
Godwin  was  placing  him  on  the  throne,  he  could 
not  detach  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  grave  to 
which,  in  his  conviction,  the  earl  had  sent  his 
brother  Alfred.  Godwin  was  perfectly  well  aware 
of  these  feelings,  and,  like  a practised  politician, 
before  he  stirred  in  Edward’s  cause,  and  when 
the  fate  of  that  prince,  even  to  his  life  or  death, 
was  in  his  hands,  he  made  such  stipulations  as 
were  best  calcidated  to  secure  him  against  their 
effects.  He  obtained  an  extension  of  territories, 
honours,  and  commands  for  himself  and  his  sons; 
a solemn  assurance  that  the  past  was  foi'given; 
and,  as  a pledge  for  future  affection  and  family 
union,  he  made  Edward  consent  to  marry  his 
daughter.  The  fair  Editha,  the  daughter  of  the 
fortunate  earl,  became  Queen  of  England;  but  the 
heart  was  not  to  be  controlled,  and  Edward  was 
never  a husband  to  her.  Yet,  from  contemporary 
accounts,  Editha  was  deserving  of  love,  and  pos- 
sessed of  such  a union  of  good  qualities  as  ought 
to  have  removed  the  deep-rooted  antijmthies  of 
the  king  to  herself  and  her  race.  Her  person  was 
beautiful;  her  manners  graceful;  her  disposition 
cheerful,  meek,  pious,  and  generous,  without  a 
taint  of  her  father’s  or  brothers’  pride  and  arro- 
gance. Her  mental  accomplishments  far  sur- 
passed the  standard  of  that  age;  she  was  fond  of 
reading,  and  had  read  many  booka 

If  Edward  neglected,  and  afterwards  perse- 
cuted his  wife,  he  behaved  in  a still  harsher  and 
more  summary  manner  to  his  mother  Emma, 
who,  though  she  has  few  claims  on  our  sym- 
pathy, was,  in  spite  of  all  her  faults,  entitled  to 
some  consideration  from  him.  But  he  could  not 
foi^ve  past  injuries;  he  could  not  foi^t  that, 
while  she  lavished  her  affections  and  ill-gotten 
treasures  on  her  children  by  Canute,  she  hod  left 


him  and  his  brother  to  languish  in  poverty  in 
Normandy,  where  they  were  forced  to  eat  the 
bitter  bread  of  other  people;  and  be  seems  never 
to  have  relieved  her  from  the  horrid  suspicion  of 
having  had  part  in  Alfred’s  mxirder.  Tlxcse  feel- 
ings were  probably  exasperated  by  her  refusing 
to  advance  him  money  at  a moment  of  need,  just 
before  or  at  the  date  of  his  coronation.  Shortly 
after  his  coronation  he  held  a council  at  Glou- 
cester, whence,  accompanied  by  Earls  Godwin, 
Leofric,  and  Siward,  he  hurried  to  Winchester, 
where  Enxma  had  again  established  a sort  of  coui't, 
seized  her  treasures,  and  all  the  cattle,  the  corn, 
and  the  forage  on  the  lands  which  she  possessed 
as  a dower,  and  behaved  otherwise  to  her  with 
great  harshness.  Some  say  she  was  committed 
to  close  custody  in  the  abbey  of  Wearwell;  but, 
according  to  the  more  generally  received  account, 
she  was  permitted  to  retain  her  lands,  and  to 
reside  at  lai^  at  Winchester,  where.  It  appears, 
she  died  in  1052,  the  tenth  year  of  Edward’s  reign. 

In  the  second  year  of  Edward’s  reign  (a.d.  1043) 
a faint  demonstration  to  re-establish  the  Scxindi- 
navian  supremacy  in  England  was  made  by  Mag- 
nus, King  of  Norw'ay  and  Denmark;  but  the 
Saxons  assembled  a great  fleet  at  Sandviich ; the 
Danes  in  the  land  remained  quiet;  and,  his  last 
hopes  expiring,  Magnus  was  soon  induced  to  de- 
clare that  he  thought  it  “ right  and  most  conve- 
nient ” that  he  should  let  Edward  enjoy  his  crown, 
and  content  himself  with  the  kingdoms  which 
God  had  given  him.  But  though  undisturbed  by 
foreign  invasions,  or  the  internal  wars  of  a com- 
petitor foi'  the  crown,  Edward  was  little  more 
than  a king  in  name.  This  abject  condition  arose 
in  part,  but  certainly  not  wholly,  from  his  easy, 
pacific  disposition;  for  he  not  unfrcquently  showed 
himself  capable  of  energy,  and  firm  and  sudden 
decisions;  and  although  sujxerstitious  and  monk- 
ridden,  he  was,  when  roused,  neither  deficient  in 
talent  nor  in  moral  com  age.  A wider  and  deeper 
spring,  that  sapped  the  royal  authority,  was  the 
enormous  power  of  which  Godwin  and  other  earls 
liad  po88<»8ed  tliemselves  before  his  accession; 
and  this  power,  be  it  remembered,  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  augment  before  he  could  put  his  foot 
on  tlie  lowest  step  of  the  throne.  When  he  had 
kept  his  promises  with  the  “ great  earl " — and  ho 
could  not  possibly  evade  them — what  with  the 
territories  and  commands  of  Godwin,  and  of  his 
six  sons,  Harold,  Sweyn,  Wulnot,  Tostig,  Gurth, 
and  Leofwin,  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England, 
from  Lincolnshire  to  the  end  of  Devonshire,  w as 
in  tlie  hands  of  one  famil)'.  Nor  had  Edward’s 
authority  a better  basis  elsewhere,  for  the  whole 
of  the  north  was  unequally  divided  between  Leo- 
fric and  the  greater  Earl  Siward,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Scottish  bor- 
der. These  earls  jwssessed  all  that  was  valuable 
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in  sovereignly  within  the  territories  they  held. 
They  appointed  their  own  judges,  received  fines, 
and  levied  what  troops  they  chose.  The  chief 
security  of  the  king  lay  in  the  clashing  interests 
and  jealousies  of  these  mighty  vassals.  As  the 
king  endeared  himself  to  his  people  by  reducing 
taxation  and  removing  the  odious  Danegeld  alto- 
gether, by  reviving  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  ad- 
ministering them  with  justice  and  promptitude — 
as  he  gained  their  reverence  by  his  mild  virtues, 
and  still  more  by  his  ascetic  devotion,  which 
eventually  caused  his  canonization,  he  might  have 
l)een  enabled  to  curb  the  fiunlly  of  Godwin  and 
the  rest,  and  raise  his  depressed  throne  by  means 
of  the  popular  will  and  affection;  but  unfortu- 
nately there  were  cir- 
cumstances interwov- 
en which  neutralized 
Edward’s  advantages, 
and  gave  the  favour- 
able colour  of  nation- 
alify  and  patriotism  ' 
to  the  cause  of  G<kI-  , 
win,  whenever  he 
chose  to  qtuurel  with 
the  king.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural — and 
it  would  have  been  as 
excusable  as  natural,  if  the  imprudence  of  a king 
ever  admitted  of  an  excuse — that  Edward  should 
have  an  affection  for  the  Normans,  among  whom 
the  best  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed,  and  who 
gave  him  food  and  shelter  when  abandoned  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  was  only  thirteen  years 
old  when  he  was  first  sent  into  Normandy;  he 
was  somewhat  past  forty  when  he  ascended  the 
English  throne,  so  that  for  twenty -seven  years,  com- 
mencing with  a period  when  the  young  mind  is  not 
formed,  but  ductile,  and  most  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions, he  had  been  accustomed  to  foreign  manners 
and  habits,  and  to  convey  all  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
mgs  through  the  medium  of  a foreign  language. 
He  was  accused  of  a predilection  for  the  French 
or  “ Bumance,”  which  by  this  time  had  superseded 
their  Scandinavian  dialect,  and  become  the  ver- 
naciilar  language  of  the  Normans;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  bad  foigotten  his  Saxon.  Be- 
lying on  Edward’s  gratitude  and  friendship,  seve- 
ral Normans  came  over  with  him  when  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  Hardicanute;  tliis  number 
was  augmented  after  his  accession  to  the  throne; 
and  as  the  king  provided  for  them  all,  or  gave 
them  constant  entertainment  at  his  court,  fresh 
adventurers  continued  to  cross  the  Cliannel.  It 
should  appear  it  was  chiefly  in  the  church  that 
Edward  provided  for  his  foreign  favourites.  Bo- 
bert,  a Norman,  and,  like  most  of  his  race,  a per- 
sonal enemy  to  Earl  Godwin,  was  promoted  to 
be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Prinoate  of  all 


England;  Ulf  and  William,  two  other  Normans, 
were  made  Bishops  of  Dorchester  and  London; 
and  crosiers  and  abbots’  staffs  were  liberally  dis- 
tributed to  the  king’s  exotic  chaplains  and  house- 
clerks,  who  are  said  to  have  closed  all  the  avenues 
of  access  to  his  person  and  favour  against  the 
EnglLsh-bom.  Tliose  Saxon  nobles  who  yet  hoped 
to  prosper  at  court,  learned  to  speak  French,  and 
imitated  the  dreas,  fashions,  and  manner  of  living 
of  the  Normans  Edward  adopted,  in  all  docu- 
ments and  charters,  the  handwriting  of  the  Nor- 
mans, which  he  thought  handsomer  than  that  of 
the  English;  he  introduced  the  use  of  the  “great 
seal,”  which  he  appended  to  his  parchments,  in 
addition  to  the  simple  mark  of  the  cross,  which 

had  been  used  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings; 
and  as  his  chancellor, 
secretaries  of  state, 
and  legal  advisers 
were  all  foreigners, 
and,  no  doubt,  like 
the  natives  of  France 
of  all  ages,  singular- 
ly neglectful  of  the 
tongue  of  the  people 
among  whom  they 
were  settled,  the  Eng- 
lish lawyers  were  obliged  to  study  French,  and 
to  employ  a foreign  language  in  their  deeds  and 
papers.  Even  in  those  rude  ages  fashion  had  her 
influence  and  her  votaries.  The  study  of  the  French 
language,  to  the  neglect  of  tlie  Saxon,  became  very 
general;  and  the  rich,  the  young,  and  the  gay  of 
both  sexes  were  not  satisfied  unless  their  tunics, 
their  chau^uet,  their  streamers,  and  mufflers  were 
cut  after  the  latest  Norman  pattern.  Not  one  of 
these  things  was  trilling  in  its  influence — united, 
their  effect  must  have  been  most  important;  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  historians  in  general  have  not 
sufliciently  home  them  in  mind,  as  a prelude  to 
the  great  drama  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

All  this,  however,  was  distasteful  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Saxon  people,  and  highly  irritating 
to  ]^1  Godwin,  who  is  said  to  have  exacted  an 
express  and  solemn  promise  from  the  king  not  to 
inundate  the  land  with  Normans,  ere  he  consented 
to  raise  him  to  the  throne.  The  eari  could  scarcely 
take  up  a more  popular  ground;  and  he  made  bis 
more  private  wrongs — the  king’s  treatment  of  his 
daiighter,  and  disinclination  to  the  society  of  liim- 
self  and  his  sons — all  close  and  revolve  round  this 
centre.  Even  personally  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  went  with  him.  “ Is  it  astonishing,”  they 
said,  “ that  the  author  and  supporter  of  Edward’s 
reign  should  be  wroth  to  see  new  men,  of  a foreign 
nation,  preferred  to  himself  T* 
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In  1044  a crime,  committed  by  a member  of 
Ilia  family,  somewhat  clouded  Gkidwin’s  jxipula- 
rity.  Sweyn,  the  earl’s  second  son,  and  a married 
man,  violated  an  abbess,  and  w'aa  exiled  by  the 
king — for  this,  of  all  others,  was  tlie  crime  Ed- 
ward was  least  likely  to  overlook.  After  keeping 
the  seas  for  some  time  as  a pirate,  Sweyn  returned 
to  England,  on  the  promise  of  a royal  pardon. 
Some  delay  occurred  in  passing  this  act  of  grace; 
and  it  is  said  tliat  Beom,  his  cousin,  and  even 
Harold,  the  brother  of  Sweyn,  pleaded  strongly 
against  him  at  court.  The  fury  of  the  outlaw 
knew  no  bounds;  but,  pretending  to  be  reconciled 
with  his  cousin  Beorn,  he  won  his  confidence,  got 
possession  of  his  person,  and  then  caused  him  to 
lie  murdered.  In  spite  of  this  accumulated  guilt, 
Edward  was  fain  to  grant  a ]>ardon  to  the  sou  of 
the  powerful  earl;  and  Sweyn,  though  he  hatl 
i-endered  himself  odious,  and  iujui-ed  the  popula- 
rity of  his  family,  was  restored  to  his  government. 

But  in  1051  an  event  occurred  which  exasj)e- 
mted  the  whole  nation  against  the  Normans,  and 
gave  Godwin  the  opportunity  of  recovering  all  his 
reputation  and  influence  with  the  Saxon  peo])le. 
Among  the  many  foreigners  that  came  over  to 
visit  the  king  was  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
w'ho  had  married  the  Lady  Goda,  a daughter  of 
Ethelred,  and  sister  to  Edwai'd.  This  Eustace 
was  a prince  of  considerable  power,  and  more 
pretension.  He  governed  hereditarily,  under  tlie 
supremacy  of  tlie  French  crown,  the  city  of  Bou- 
logne and  the  contiguous  territory  on  the  shores 
of  the  Cliaunel;  and  as  a sign  of  his  dignity  as 
chief  of  a maritime  country,  when  he  arme<l  for 
war  he  attached  two  long  aigrettes,  made  of 
whalebone,  to  his  helmet  This  loving  brether- 
in-law,  with  rather  a numerous  retinue  of  war- 
riors and  men-at-anns,  was  hospitably  entertained 
at  the  court  of  Edward,  where  he  saw  Frenchmen, 
and  Normans,  and  everything  that  was  French 
ami  foreign,  so  completely  in  the  ascendant,  that 
he  was  led  to  despise  the  Saxons  as  a peoj)le 
already  conquered.  On  his  return  homewards 
Eustace  slept  one  night  at  Canterbury.  The  next 
morning  he  continued  his  route  for  Dover,  and 
when  he  was  within  a mile  of  that  town  he  ordered 
a halt,  left  his  travelling  palfrey,  and  mounted 
his  war-horse,  w'hich  a {wige  led  in  his  right  hand. 
He  also  put  on  his  coat  of  mail;  all  his  people 
did  the  same;  and  in  this  warlike  harness  they 
entered  Dover.  The  foreigners  marche<l  inso- 
lently through  the  town,  choosing  the  best  houses 
in  which  to  pass  the  night,  and  taking  free  quar- 
tere  on  tlie  citizens  without  asking  jiermission, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Saxons.  One  of  the  townsmen  boldly  re|)elled 
from  his  threshold  a retainer  who  pretended  to 
take  up  his  quarters  in  his  house.  The  stranger 
drew  hU  sword,  and  wounded  the  Englishman;' 


the  Englishman  armed  in  haste,  and  he,  or  one 
of  his  house,  slew  the  Frenchman.  At  this  intel- 
ligence, Count  Eustace  and  all  his  troop  mounted 
on  horseback,  and,  surrounding  the  house  of  the 
Englishman,  some  of  them  forced  their  way  in, 
and  murdered  him  on  his  own  hearth-stone.  This 
done,  they  galloped  through  the  streets  with  their 
naked  swords  in  their  hands,  striking  men  and 
women,  and  crushing  several  children  under  their 
horses’  hoofs.  This  outrage  roused  the  sjiirit  of 
the  burghers,  who  armed  themselves  with  such 
weapons  as  they  had,  and  met  the  mailed  war- 
riors in  a mass.  After  a fierce  conflict,  in  which 
nineteen  of  the  foreigners  were  slain  and  many 
more  woundeil,  Eustace,  with  the  rest,  being  un- 
able to  reach  the  port  and  embark,  retreated  out 
of  Dover,  and  then  galloped  with  loose  rein  to- 
wards Gloucester,  to  lay  his  complaints  before  the 
king.  Edward,  who  was,  as  usual,  surrounded 
by  his  Norman  favourites,  gave  his  peace  to  Eus- 
tace and  his  coiu]>anions;  and  believing,  on  the 
simple  assertion  of  his  brother-in-law,  that  the 
iiiluibitants  of  Dover  were  in  the  wrong,  and  had 
begun  the  affray,  he  sent  immediately  to  Earl 
Goilwin,  in  whose  government  the  city  lay.  “ Set 
out  forthwith,”  said  the  king’s  order;*  “go  and 
chastise  with  a military  execution  those  who  at- 
tack my  I'clations  with  the  sword,  and  trouble  the 
j)eace  of  the  country.”  “ It  iU  becomes  you,”  re- 
plied Godwin,  “ to  condenm,  without  a hearing, 
the  men  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  protect.”*  The 
circuinsLonces  of  the  fight  at  Dover  were  now* 
known  all  over  the  country;  the  assault  evidently 
had  begun  by  a Frenchman’s  daring  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  an  Englishinmi’s  house,  and,  right 
or  wTong,  the  Saxon  people  would  naturally 
esjwuse  the  cause  of  their  countrymen.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  chastising  the  burghers,  the  earl 
sided  with  them.  Before  i)i*oceeding  to  extremi- 
ties, Godwin  jiroposed  that,  instead  of  exercising 
that  indiscriminate  vengeance  on  all  the  inhabi- 
tants which  was  implied  by  a military  execution, 
the  magistrates  of  Dover  should  bo  cited  in  a legal 
manner  to  appear  before  the  king  and  the  royal 
judges,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  It 
shoidd  seem  that,  transported  by  the  indignation 
of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  Eustace,  and  con- 
founded by  the  clamours  of  his  Norman  favour- 
ites, Edward  would  not  listen  to  this  just  and 
reasonable  proposition,  but  summoned  Godwin  to 
appear  before  his  foreign  court  at  Gloucester;  and 
on  his  hesitating  to  put  himself  in  so  much  jeo- 
j)ardy,  tlireatened  him  and  his  family  with  ba- 
nishment and  confiscation.  Then  tlie  great  earl 
armed ; and  though  some  of  the  chroniclers  assert 
it  was  only  to  redress  tlie  popular  grievances,  and 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  English  against  the 
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courtiers  from  beyond  sea,  and  that  nothing  was 
farther  from  -his  thoughts  than  to  oflfer  insult  or 
violence  to  the  king  of  his  own  creation,  we  are 
for  from  being  convinced  of  the  entire  purity  of 
Ids  motives,  or  the  moderation  of  his  objects. 

Godwin,  who  ruled  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  gathered  his 
forces  together,  and  was  joined  by  a large  body 
of  the’ people,  who  voluntarily  took  up  arms. 
Harold,  the  eldest  of  lus  sons,  collected  many 
men  all  along  the  eastern  coast  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Wash;  and  Sweyn,  his  second 
son,  whose  guilt  was  forgotten  in  the  popular 
excitement,  arrayed  his  soldiers,  and  formed  a 
patriotic  association  among  the  Saxons  who  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  and  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  Wales.  These  three  columns  soon  con- 
centrated near  Gloucester,  then  the  royal  resi- 
dence; and,  with  means  adequate  to  enforce  his 
wish,  Godwin  demanded  that  the  Count  Eustace, 
his  companions,  and  many  other  Normans  and 
iVenchmen,  should  be  given  up  to  the  justice  of 
tlie  nation.  Edward,  knowing  he  was  w’holly  at 
the  mercy  of  his  irritated  father-in-law,  was  still 
firm.  To  gain  time  he  opened  a negotiation;  and 
80  much  was  he  still  esteemed  by  the  people,  that 
Godwin  was  obliged  to  save  appearances,  and  to 
grant  him  that  delay  w’hich,  for  a while,  wholly 
overcast  the  earl’s  foi-tunes.  Edward  had  secured 
the  good-will  of  Godwin’s  great  rivals — Siw-ard, 
Earl  of  Northumbria,  and  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mer- 
cia: to  these  chiefs  he  now  applied  for  protection, 
summoning  to  his  aid  at  the  same  time  Hanulf 
or  Ealph,  a Norman  knight,  whom  he  had  made 
Earl  of  W orcestershire.  Wlien  these  forces  united 
and  marched  to  the  king’s  rescue,  they  were 
e<iual  or  superior  in  number  to  those  of  Godwin, 
who  had  thus  lost  his  moment.  The  people, 
however,  had  improved  in  wisdom;  and  pn  the 
two  armies  coming  in  front  of  each  other,  it  was 
presently  seen,  by  tlieir  resixHjtive  leaders,  that 
old  animosities  had  in  a great  measure  died  away 
— that  the  Anglo- Danes  from  the  north  were  by 
no  means  anxious  to  engage  their  brethren  of  the 
south  for  tlie  cause  of  Normans,  and  men  equally 
alien  to  them  both — and  that  the  Saxons  of  the 
south  were  averse  to  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
AnghvDaues  of  the  north.  The  whisj)er8  of  in- 
dividual ambition — the  mutteriugs  of  mutual  re- 
venge— the  aspirations  of  the  great  were  mute, 
for  once,  at  the  loud  and  universal  voice  of  the 
people.  An  armistice  was  concluded  between 
the  king  and  Godwin,  and  it  was  agreed  to  refer 
all  differences  to  an  assembly  of  the  legislature, 
to  be  held  at  London  in  the  following  autumn. 
Hostages  and  oaths  were  exchanged — both  king 
and  earl  swearing  “God’s  ])eace  and  full  friend- 
ship* for  one  anotlier.  ]^ward  employed  the 
interval  between  the  armistice  and  the  meeting 
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of  the  witenagemot  in  publishing  a ban  for  the 
levying  of  a royal  army  all  over  the  kingdom,  in 
engaging  troops,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
in  strengthening  himself  by  all  the  means  he 
could  command.  In  the  same  time  the  forces  of 
Harold,  which  consisted  in  chief  part  of  burghers 
and  yeomen,  who  had  armed  imder  the  first  ex- 
citement of  a popular  quarrel,  and  who  had  neither 
pay  nor  quarters  in  the  field,  dwindled  rapidly 
away.  According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the 
king’s  army,  which  was  cantoned  within  and 
about  Loudon,  soon  became  the  most  numerous 
tliat  had  been  seen  in  this  reign.  The  chief,  and 
many  of  the  subordinate  commands  in  it,  were 
given  to  Norman  favourites,  who  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  Earl  Godwin.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  earl  and  his  sons  were  suinmoned  to  appear 
before  the  witenagemot,  without  any  mllitaiy 
escort  wliatsoever,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of 
a most  formidable  army  and  of  <leadly  enemies, 
who  would  not  have  spared  their  persons,  even 
if  the  king  and  the  legislative  assembly  had  been 
that  way  inclined.  Godwin,  vvho  before  now  had 
frequently  both  suffered  and  practised  treachery', 
refused  to  attend  the  assembly  unless  proper  se- 
curities were  given  that  he  and  his  sons  should 
go  thither  and  depart  thence  in  safety.  This 
reasonable  demand  was  repeated,  and  twice  re- 
fused; and  then  Edward  and  the  great  council 
pronounced  a sentence  of  banishment,  decreeing 
that  the  earl  and  all  his  fsuuily  should  quit  the 
land  for  ever  within  five  days.  Tliere  was  no 
appeal;  and  Godwin  and  his  sons,  who,  it  ajv 
jjears,  had  marched  to  Southwark,  on  finding  that 
even  the  small  force  they  had  brought  with  them 
was  tliiimcd  by  hourly  desertion,  fled  by  night 
for  their  lives.  The  sudden  fall  of  this  great  fa- 
mily confounded  and  stupified  the  po}>ular  mind. 
“ Wonderful  would  it  have  been  thought,”  says 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  “ if  any  one  had  said  before 
tliat  matters  would  come  to  such  a pass.”  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  five  days’  grace  a troop  of 
horsemen  was  sent  to  pursue  and  seize  the  enrl 
and  his  family;  but  these  soldiers  were  wholly  or 
chiefly  Saxons,  and  either  could  not  or  would  not 
overtake  them.  Godwin,  with  his  wife  and  his 
three  sons,  Sw’eyn,  Tostig,  and  Gurth,  and  a shij) 
well  stored  with  money  and  treasures,  embarked 
on  the  east  coast,  and  saile<l  to  Flanders,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  Ejirl  Balrlwin ; Harold 
and  his  brother  Leofwin  fled  westwai*d,  and,  em- 
barking at  Bi'istol,  crossed  the  sea  to  Ireland. 
Their  property,  their  brojwl  lands,  and  houses, 
with  everything  u|X)n  them  and  within  tliem,were 
confiscated;  their  governments  and  honours  dis- 
tributed, in  |>art  among  foreigners;  and  scai'cely 
a trace  was  left  in  the  country  of  the  wuiince  earl 
or  his  bold  sous.  But  a fair  daughter  of  that  house 
remained;  Editha  was  still  Queen  of  Englaud, 
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and  on  her  Edward  determined  to  pour  out  the 
last  vial  of  his  wrath,  and  complete  his  vengeance 
on  the  obnoxious  race  that  had  given  him  the 
throne.  He  seized  her  dower,  he  took  from  her 
her  jewels  and  her  money,  “ even  to  the  utter- 
most farthing,”  and  allowing  her  only  the  attend- 
ance of  one  maiden,  he  closely  confined  his  vir- 
gin wife  in  the  monastery  of  Wearwell,  of  which 
one  of  his  sisters  was  la<ly  abbess;  and  in  this 
cheerless  captivity  she,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  old  chroniclers,  “ in  tears  and  prayers  expected 
the  day  of  her  release  and  comfort.” 

Delivered  from  the  awe  and  timidity  he  had 
always  felt  in  Earl  Godwin’s  presence,  the  king 
now  put  no  restraint  on  his  af- 
fection for  the  Norman.s,  who 
flocked  over  in  greater  shoals 
than  ever  to  m^e  their  for- 
tunes in  England.  A few  months 
after  Godwin’s  exile  he  ex- 
pressed his  anxious  desire  to 
liave  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, for  his  guest;  and  that 
ambitious  and  most  crafty 
prince,  who  already  began  to 
entertain  projects  on  England, 
readily  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  came  over  with  a numerous 
retinue,  in  the  fixed  purpose  of 
turning  the  visit  to  the  ^st  ac- 
count, by  personally  informing 
liimself  of  the  strength  and  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  by  in- 
fluencing the  councils  of  the 
king,  who  had  no  children  to  succeed  him,  and 
was  said  to  be  labouring  under  a vow  of  per- 
petual chastity,  even  as  if  he  had  been  a clois- 
tered monk. 

William  was  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  the  younger  brother  of  Duke  Rich- 
ard HI.,  and  the  son  of  Duke  Richard  II.,  who 
was  brother  to  Queen  Emma,  the  mother  of  King 
Edward,  and  of  the  murdered  Alfred,  by  Ethel- 
re<l,  as  also  of  the  preceding  kings,  Harold  and 
Hardicanute,  by  her  second  husband,  Canute  the 
Great.  On  the  mother’s  side  William’s  descent 
was  sufficiently  obscure.  One  day,  as  the  Duke 
Robert  was  retiirning  from  the  chase,  he  met  a 
fair  girl,  who,  with  companions  of  her  own  age, 
was  washing  clothes  in  a brook.  Struck  by  her 
surpassing  beauty,  he  sent  one  of  his  discreetest 
knights  to  make  proposals  to  her  family.  Such 
a mode  of  proceeding  is  startling  enough  in  our 
days,  but  in  t.haf.  age  of  barbarism  and  the  license 
of  power,  the  wonder  is  he  did  not  seize  the  lowly 
maiden  by  force,  without  treaty  or  negotiation. 
The  father  of  the  maiden,  who  was  a currier  or 
tanner,  of  the  town  of  Falaise,  at  first  received  the 
proposals  of  Robert’s  love-ambassador  with  in- 


dignation; but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  went  to 
consult  one  of  his  brothers,  a hermit  in  a neigh- 
bouring forest,  and  a man  enjoying  a great  re- 
ligious reputation;  and  this  religious  man  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  one  ought,  in  all  things,  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  the  powerful  man.  The 
name  of  the  maid  of  Falaise  was  Arlete,  Harlotta, 
or  Herleva,  for  she  is  indiscriminately  called  by 
these  different  appellations,  which  ^ seem  to 
^ come  from  the  old  Norman  or  Danish  compound, 
Her-iew,  “ the  much-loved.”  And  the  duke  con- 
tinued to  love  her  dearly;  and  he  brought  up  the 
boy  William,  he  had  by  her,  with  as  much  care 
and  honour  as  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  a lawful 


Thb  Caotuc  or  Falajbk.'— From  Cotman’i  Antiquities  oi  Nonnnndx. 

sjiouse.  Although — or  perhaps  it  will  be  more 
correct  to  say  because — their  conversion  was  of  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  no  people  in  Eurojie 
surpassed  the  Normans  in  their  devotion,  or  their 
passion  for  distant  pilgrimages.  When  William 
was  only  seven  years  old,  his  father,  Duke  Robert, 
resolved  to  go  to  Jerusalem  as  a pilgrim,  to  ob- 
tain the  remission  of  his  sins.  As  he  had  go- 
verned his  states  wisely,  his  people  heard  of  his 
intention  with  alarm  and  regret ; but  his  worldly 
advantage  could  not  be  put  in  the  balance  against 
his  spiritual  welfare.  The  Norman  chiefs,  still 
anxious  to  retain  him  among  them,  represented 
that  it  would  be  a bad  thing  for  them  to  bo  left 
without  a head.  'Tlie  native  chroniclers  put  the 
following  naive  reply  into  the  mouth  of  Duke  Ro- 
bert— “By  my  faith.  Sirs,  I will  not  leave  you 
without  a scigneiu*.  I have  a little  bastanl,  who 
will  grow  big,  if  it  pleases  God ! Choose  him 
from  this  moment,  and,  before  you  all,  I will  put 

I Tbo  keep  of  th«  outlo  wm  built  in  the  jew  1000,  or  prior  to 
that  date.  The  loftjr  circular  tower  wee  added  in  the  year  ItiiO, 
by  the  EnglUh  general  Talbot,  then  goremor  of  the  town,  and 
to  the  proMut  day  it  bean  hia  name.  A room  in  the  keep  is  still 
shown,  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  William  the  Conqueror 
was  bom. — Dawson  Turner,  in  Cutmau's  XormanJ^. 
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him  in  possession  of  this  duchy  as  my  successor." 
The  Normans  did  what  the  Duke  Robert  pro- 
posed, “ because,”  says  the  chronicle,  “ it  suited 
them  so  to  do.”  According  to  the  feudal  practice 
they,  one  by  one,  placed  their  hands  within  his 
hands,  and  swore  fidelity  to  the  child.  Robert 
had  a presentiment  that  he  should  not  return; 
and  he  never  did;  he  died  about  a year  after 
(A.D.  1034),  on  his  road  home.  He  had  scarcely 
donned  his  pilgrim’s  weeds  and  departed  from 
Normandy,  when  several  of  the  chiefs,  and  above 
all  the  relations  of  the  old  duke,  protested  against 
the  election  of  William,  alleging  that  a bastard 
was  not  worthy  of  commanding  the  children  of 
the  Scandinavians.  A civil  war  ensued,  in  which 
the  {larty  of  William  was  decidedly  victorious. 
As  the  boy  advanced  in  years  he  showed  an  in- 
domitable spirit,  and  a wonderful  aptitude  in 
learning  those  knightly  and  warlike  exercises 
which  then  constituted  the  principal  part  of  edu- 
cation. This  endeared  him  to  his  partizans;  and 
the  important  day  on  which  he  first  put  on  ar- 
mour, and  mounted  his  battle-steed  without  the 
aid  of  stirrup,  was  held  as  a festal  day  in  Nor- 
mandy. Occasions  were  not  wanting  for  the 
practice  of  war  and  battles,  but  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, frequently  presented  both  by  his  own  tur- 
bulent subjects  and  his  ambitious  neighbours. 
From  his  tender  youth  upwards,  William  was 
habituated  to  warfare  and  bloodshed,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  policy  and  craft,  by  which  he  often  suc- 
ceede<l  when  force  and  arms  failed.  His  contem- 
poraries tell  ns  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
fine  horses,  and  caused  them  to  bo  brought  to  him 
from  Gascony,  Auvergne,  and  SjMiin,  preferring 
above  all  those  steeds  w'hich  bore  proper  names, 
by  which  their  genealogy  was  distinguished.  His 
disposition  was  revengeful  and  pitiless  in  the  ex- 
treme. At  an  after  period  Of  life,  when  he  had 
iraposc<l  respect  or  dread  upon  the  world,  be 
scorned  the  distinctions  between  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  birth,  and  more  than  once  bravingly 
put  " We,  William  the  Bastard,”  to  his  charters 
and  declarations;'  but  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career  he  was  exceedingly  susceptible  and 
sore  on  this  point,  and  often  took  sanguinary  ven- 
geanceon  those  who  scoffed  atthestain  of  hisbirth. 

The  fame  of  William’s  doings  had  long  pre- 
ceded him  to  this  island,  where  they  created  very 
different  emotions,  according  to  men’s  disposi- 
tions and  interests.  But  when  he  arrived  himself 
in  England,  with  a numerous  and  splendid  train, 
it  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  might  have 
doubted,  from  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  whether 
he  had  quitted  his  own  country.  Normans  com- 
manded the  Saxon  fleet  he  met  at  Dover,  Nor- 
mans garrisoned  the  castle  and  a fortress  on  a 

' In  one  at  his  English  charten,  pmerrc<1  in  Ilickes,  be  stylos 
UimseU;  iritb  Um  truth,  *'  Rex  Uersditerius." 


hill  at  Canterbury;  and  as  he  advanced  on  the 
journey,  Norman  knights,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
burgesses  met  him  at  every  relay  to  bid  him  wel- 
come. At  the  court  of  Edward,  in  the  midst  of 
Norman  clerks,  priests,  and  nobles,  who  looked  up 
to  him  as  their  “ natural  lord,”  he  was  more  a 
king  than  the  king  himself;  and  every  day  ho 
spent  in  England  must  have  conveyed  additional 
conviction  of  the  extent  of  Norman  influence, 
and  of  the  weakness  and  disoiganization  of  the 
country. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  old  writers  that  Ku»g 
Edward  gave  a most  affectionate  welcome  to  hLs 
good  cousin  Duke  William,  that  he  lived  lovingly 
with  him  while  he  was  hero,  and  that  at  his  de- 
parture he  gave  him  a most  royal  gift  of  arms, 
horses,  hounds,  and  hawks,*  But  what  passed  in 
the  private  and  confidential  intercourse  of  the 
two  princes  these  uTiters  knew  not,  and  attempted 
not  to  divine;  and  the  only  evident  fact  is  that, 
after  William’s  visit,  the  Normans  in  England 
carried  their  assumption  of  superiority  still  higher 
than  before. 

But  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  in- 
terrupting of  this  domination.  Ever  since  his 
flight  into  Flanders,  Godwin  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  devising  means  for  his  triumphant 
return,  and  in  corresponding  with  and  keeping 
up  the  8|)irits  of  the  Saxon  party  at  home.  In 
the  following  summer  (a.d.  1052),  the  great  earl 
having  well  employed  the  money  and  treasure  he 
took  with  him,  got  together  a number  of  sliips, 
and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  royal  fleet,  which 
was  commanded  by  two  Normans,  his  personal 
and  deadly  enemies,  he  fell  upon  our  southern 
coast,  where  many  Saxons  gave  him  a hearty 
welcome.  He  had  previously  won  over  the  Saxon 
garrison  and  the  mariners  of  Hastings,  and  he 
now  sent  secret  emissaries  all  over  the  country,  at 
whose  representations  hosts  of  people  took  up 
arms,  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  the  cause 
of  the  exiled  chief,  and  “ promising,  all  with  <me 
voice,”  says  Roger  of  Hoveden,  “ to  live  or  die 
with  Godwin.”  Sailing  along  the  Sussex  coast  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  met  there  by  his  sons 
Harold  and  Leofwin,  who  had  brought  over  a 
considerable  force  in  men  and  ships  from  Ireland. 
From  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  Saxon  chiefs  sailed 
to  Sandwich,  where  they  landed  part  of  their 
forces  without  opposition,  and  then,  with  the 
rest,  boldly  doubled  the  North  Foreland,  and 
sailed  up  the  Thames  towards  London.  As  they 
advanced,  the  popularity  of  their  cause  was  ma- 
nifestly displayed;  the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish 
troops  of  the  king,  and  all  the  royal  ships  they 
met,  went  over  to  them;  the  burghers  and  pea- 
sants hastened  to  supply  them  with  provisions, 


• Mairtre  Waoe,  Roman  du  Rou, 
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nnd  to  join  the  cry  against  the  Normans.  In  this 
easy  and  triumphant  manner  did  the  exiles  reach 
the  suburb  of  Southwark,  where  they  anchored, 
and  landed  without  being  obliged  to  draw  a 
sword  or  bend  a single  bow.  Tlieir  presence 
tlirew  ever}’^thing  into  confusion;  and  the  court 
party  soon  saw  that  the  citizens  of  London  were 
as  well  affected  to  Godwin  as  the  rest  of  the 
people  had  shown  themselves.  The  earl  sent  a 
respectful  message  to  the  king,  requesting  for 
himself  and  family  the  Revision  of  the  irregular 
sentence  of  exile,  the  re.storation  of  their  former 
territories,  honours,  and  employments,  promising, 
on  these  conditions,  a dutiful  and  entire  submis- 
sion. Though  he  must  liave  known  the  critical 
state  of  his  affairs,  Edward  was  firm  or  obstin- 
ate, and  sternly  refused  the  conditions.  Godwin 
despatched  other  messengers,  but  they  returned 
with  an  equally  positive  refusal,  and  then  the  old 
earl  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  his 
irritated  partizans.  But  the  game  was  in  his 
hand,  and  his  moderation  and  aversion  to  the 
spilling  of  kindred  blood  greatly  strengthened 
his  party.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a 
royal  fleet  of  fifty  sail  was  moored,  and  a consi- 
derable army  was  drawn  up  on  the  bank,  but  it 
was  soon  found  there  was  no  relying  either  on  the 
mariners  or  the  soldiers,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
if  not  won  over  to  the  cause  of  Godwin,  were 
averse  to  civil  war.  Still,  while  most  of  his 
party  were  trembling  around  him,  and  not  a few 
seeking  safety  in  flight  or  concealment,  the  king 
remained  inflexible,  and,  to  all  appearance,  devoid 
of  fear.  The  boldest  of  his  Norman  favourites, 
who  foresaw  that  peace  between  the  Saxons 
would  bo  their  ruin,  ventured  to  press  him  to 
give  the  signal  for  attack ; but  the  now  openly 
expressed  sentiments  of  the  royal  troops,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  priest  Stigand  and  many  of  the 
Saxon  nobles,  finally  induced  Edward  to  yield, 
and  give  his  reluctant  consent  to  the  opening  of 
negotiations  with  his  detested  father-in-law.  At 
the  fii-st  report  of  this  prospect  of  a speedy  recon- 
ciliation, there  was  a hurried  gathering  together 
of  property  or  spoils,  and  a shoeing  and  saddling 
of  horses  for  flight.  No  Norman  or  Frenchman 
of  any  consequence  thought  Ids  life  safe.  Ro- 
bert, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Wil- 
liam, Bishop  of  London,  having  armeil  their  re- 
tainers, took  horse,  and  fought  their  way,  sword 
in  hand,  through  the  city,  where  many  English 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Tliey  esca]>ed  through 
the  eastern  gate  of  London,  and  galloped  with 
headlong  si)eed  to  Ness,  in  Essex.  So  great  was 
the  danger  or  the  panic  of  these  two  prelates, 
that  they  threw  themselves  into  an  ill-condi- 
tioned, siimll,  o|)en  fishiug-lwat,  tind  thus,  with 
great  suffering  and  at  imminent  hazard,  crossed 
the  Cliannel  to  France.  The  rest  of  the  foreism 
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favourites  fled  in  all  directions,  some  taking  re- 
fuge in  the  castles  or  fortre.sses  commanded  by 
their  countrymen,  and  others  making  for  the 
shores  of  the  British  Cliannel,  where  they  lay 
concealed  until  favourable  opportunities  offered 
for  paijsing  over  to  the  Continent. 

In  the  meantime  the  witenagemot  was  sum- 
moned, and  when  Godwin,  in  plenitude  of  might, 
appeared  liefore  it,  after  having  visite<l  the  hum- 
bled king,  the  “earls”  and  “all  the  best  men  of 
the  land”  agreed  in  the  proposition  that  the 
Normans  were  guilty  of  the  late  dissensions,  and 
Godwin  and  his  sons  innocent  of  the  crimes  of 
wliich  they  had  been  accused.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  four  or  five  obscure  men,  a sentence  of 
outlawry  was  hurled  against  all  the  Normans  and 
French;  and,  after  he  had  given  hostages  to  Ed- 
ward, Godwin  and  his  sons,  with  the  exception 
only  of  Sweyn,  received  full  restitution;  and,  as 
a completion  of  his  triumph,  his  daughter  Editha 
was  removed  from  her  monastic  prison  to  court, 
nnd  restored  to  all  her  honours  as  queen.  The 
hostages  granted  were  Wulnot,  the  youngest  son, 
and  Haco,  a grandson  of  Godwin.  Edward  had 
no  sooner  got  them  into  his  hands  than,  for  safer 
custody,  he  sent  them  over  to  his  cousin,  William 
of  Noi-mandy,  and  from  this  circumstance  thei-e 
arose  a curious  ejiisode,  or  under-act,  in  the  trea- 
cherous and  sanguinary  drama.  'J’he  exclusion 
of  Sweyn  from  pardon,  and  a nominal  restoration 
to  the  king’s  friendship,  did  not  arise  from  the 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Norman  quarrel, 
but  was  based  in  his  old  crimes,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  treacherous  murder  of  his  cousin 
Beom.  It  seems  that  his  family  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  of  his  sentence  of  banishment,  and 
that  Sweyn  himself,  now  humble  and  penitent, 
submitted  without  a struggle.  He  threw  aside 
his  costly  mantle  and  his  cliains  of  gold,  liis  ar- 
mour, hk  sword,  and  all  that  marked  the  noble 
and  the  wannor;  he  assumed  the  lowly  garb  of  a 
pilgrim,  and,  setting  out  from  Flanders,  walke<l 
barefoot  to  Jerusalem — that  great  pool  of  moral 
purification,  which,  according  to  the  notion  of  the 
time.s,  could  wash  out  the  stains  of  all  guilt.  He 
reache<l  the  Holy  City  in  safety,  he  wept  and 
prayed  at  all  the  holiest  jilaces  there;  but,  re- 
tuniing  through  Asia  Minor,  he  died  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lycia. 

Godwin  did  not  long  survive  the  re-establkh- 
ment  of  Saxon  supremacy,  and  his  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  king.  According  to  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  other  chroniclers,  a very  short 
time  after  their  feigned  reconciliation,  as  Godwin 
sat  at  table  with  tlie  king  at  Windsor,  Edward 
again  reproached  the  earl  with  his  brother  Al- 
fred’s murder.  “O,  king!”  Godwin  is  made  to 
say,  “ whence  comes  it  that,  at  the  least  remem- 
brauce  of  your  brother,  you  show  me  a bad  coun- 
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tenance?  If  I have  contributed,  even  indirectly, 
to  hia  cruel  fate,  may  the  God  of  heaven  cause 
this  morsel  of  bread  to  choke  me !”  lie  put  the 
bread  to  his  mouth,  and,  of  course,  according  to 
this  story,  was  choked,  and  died  instantly.  But 
it  appears,  from  better  authority,  that  Godwin’s 
death  was  by  no  means  so  sudden  and  dramatic; 
tliat  though  he  fell  speechless  from  the  king’s 
table  on  Easter  Monday  (most  probably  from 
apoplexy),  he  was  taken  up  and  carried  into  an 
inner  chamber  by  his  two  sons,  Tostig  and  Gurth, 
and  did  not  die  till  the  following  Thursday.  Ha- 
rold, the  eldest,  the  handsomest,  the  most  accom- 
plished, and  in  every  respect  the  best  of  all  the 
sous  of  Godwin,  succeeded  to  his  father’s  terri- 
tories and  command,  and  to  even  more  than 
Godwin’s  authority  in  the  nation;  for,  while  the 
j)eople  equally  considered  him  as  the  great  cliam- 
pion  of  the  Saxon  cause,  he  was  far  less  obnoxious 
than  his  father  to  the  king;  and  whereas  his  fa- 
ther’s iron  frame  was  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years,  he  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life. 
The  spirit  of  Etlward,  moreover,  was  subdued  by 
misfortune,  the  fast-coming  infinnities  of  age,  and 
a still  increasing  devotion,  that  taught  him  all 
worldly  dominion  was  a bauble  not  worth  con- 
tending for.  He  was  also  conciliated  by  the  per- 
mission to  retain  some  of  his  foreign  bishops, 
abbots,  and  clerks,  and  to  recal  a few  other  fa- 
vourites from  Normandy. 

The  extent  of  Harold’s  power  was  soon  made 
manifest.  On  succeeding  to  Godwin’s  earldom 
he  had  vacated  his  own  command  of  East  Anglia, 
which  was  bestowed  by  the  court  on  Algar,  the 
son  of  Earl  Leofric,  the  here<litary  enemy  of  the 
house  of  Godwin,  who  liad  held  itdm*ing  Harold’s 
disgrace  and  exile.  As  soon  as  he  felt  confident  of 
his  strength,  Harold  caused  Algar  to  be  expelled 
his  government  and  banished  the  land,  upon  an 
accusation  of  treason;  and,  however  unjust  the 
sentence  may  liave  been,  it  appears  to  have  been 
I>as8ed  with  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  the 
witenagemot.  Algar,  who  liad  married  a Welsh 
princess,  the  daughter  of  King  Griffith,  lied  into 
Wales,  whence,  relying  on  the  power  and  influ- 
ence possessed  by  his  father,  the  Earl  Leofric, 
and  by  his  other  family  connections  and  allies,  he 
shortly  after  issued  with  a considerable  force,  and 
fell  upon  the  county  and  city  of  Hereford,  in 
which  latter  place  he  did  much  harm,  burning 
the  minster  and  slaying  seven  canons,  besides 
a multitude  of  laymen.  Rulph  or  Iladulf,  the 
Ilarl  of  Hereford,  who  was  a Norman,  and  ne- 
phew of  the  king’s,  made  him  a feeble  resistance; 
and  it  is  said  he  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the 
Saxon  troops  by  making  them  fight  the  Welsh  on 
horteback,  “ against  the  custom  of  their  country.” 
Harold  soon  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
advancing  from  Gloucester  with  a well-appointed 


anny,  defeated  Algar,  and  followed  him  in  his 
retreat  through  the  mountain  defiles,  and  ax^joss 
the  moors  and  morasses  of  Wales.  Algar,  how- 
ever, still  showed  himself  so  powerful  that  Harold 
was  obliged  to  treat  with  him.  By  these  nego- 
tiations he  was  restored  to  his  former  possessions 
and  honours;  and  when,  very  shortly  after,  his 
father  Leofric  died,  Algar  was  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  his  vast  earldoms.  The  king  seems 
to  have  wished  that  Algar  should  have  been  a 
counterpoise  to  Harold,  as  Leofric  had  once  been 
to  Godwin ; but,  both  in  coimcil  and  camp,  Harold 
carried  everything  before  him,  and  his  jealousy 
being  again  excited,  ho  again  drove  Algar  into 
banisluncnt.  Algar,  indeed,  was  no  mean  rival. 
Both  in  boldness  of  character,  and  in  the  natiu^ 
of  his  adventures,  he  bore  some  resemblance  to 
Harold.  This  time  he  fled  into  Ireland,  whence 
he  soon  returned  with  a small  fleet  and  an  army, 
chiefly  raised  among  the  Northmen  who  h^ 
settled  on  the  Irish  coasts,  and  who  thence  made 
repeated  attacks  upon  England.  With  this  force, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Welsh  under  hia  father- 
in-law,  King  Griffith,  he  recovered  his  earldoms 
by  force  of  ainns,  and  held  them  in  defiance  of 
the  decrees  of  the  king,  who,  whatever  were  his 
secret  wishes,  was  obliged  oj^enly  to  denounce 
these  proceedings  as  illegal  and  treasonable.  Af- 
ter enjoying  this  triumph  little  more  tlian  a year, 
Algar  died  (a.d.  1059),  and  left  two  sons,  Morcar 
and  Edwin,  who  divided  between  them  part  of 
his  territories  and  commands. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  other  cir- 
cumstances hod  occurred  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land which  materially  augmented  the  power  of 
Harold.  Siward,  the  great  Earl  of  Northumbria, 
another  of  Godwin’s  most  formidable  rivals,  hatl 
died,  after  an  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  as 
his  elder  son  Osbeme  had  been  slain,  and  his 
younger  son  Waltheof  was  too  young  to  succeed 
to  his  father’s  government,  the  extensive  north- 
ern earldom  was  given  to  Tostig,  the  brother  of 
Harold.  Siward,  as  will  be  pre.sently  related 
more  at  length,  had  proceeded  to  Scotland  to 
assist  in  seating  his  i-elation.  Prince  Llalcolm,  the 
son  of  the  late  King  Duncan,  upon  the  throne  of 
that  country,  which  had  been  usurped  by  Dun- 
can’s murderer,  Macbeth.  It  was  in  this  en- 
terprise, and  before  it  was  crowned  with  final 
success,  that,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  Os- 
beme, the  pride  of  his  father’s  heart,  was  slain. 
He  apjjeais  to  have  fallen  in  the  first  battle 
fought  with  Macbeth  (a.d.  1054),  near  the  hill  of 
Dunsinuaue. 

Siward,  who  was  a Dane,  either  by  birth  or 
near  descent,  was  much  beloved  by  the  North- 
umbrians, who  were  themselves  chiefly  of  Dan- 
ish extraction.  They  called  him  Si(jward-Dufr, 
or  Siward  the  Strong;  and  many  years  after  his 
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death  they  showed,  M'ith  pride,  a rock  of  solid 
gi*anite  which  they  pretended  he  had  split  in  two 
with  a single  blow  of  his  battle-axe.  To  his  ir- 
i*egular  successor,  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold, 
they  showed  a strong  dislike  from  the  first,  and 
this  aversion  was  subsequently  increased  by  acts 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  new  earl.  In  an- 
other direction  the  popularity  of  Harold  was  in- 
creased by  a most  successful  campaign  against 
the  Welsh,  who  had  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the 
Saxon  people  by  their  recent  forays  and  cruel 
murders.  Their  great  leader.  King  Griffith,  had 
l)cen  weakened  and  exposed  by  the  death  of  his 
son-m-law  and  Harold’s  rival,  the  Earl  Algar,  in 
1(V>9;  and  after  some  minor  operations,  in  one  of 
which  Bees,  the  brother  of  Griffith,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death,  by  the  order  of  King 
Edward,  as  a robber  and  murderer,  Harold  was 
commissioned,  in  1063,  to  carry  extreme  measures 
into  efiect  against  the  ever-turbulent  Welsh. 
The  great  earl  displayed  his  usual  ability,  brav- 
ery, and  activity;  and  by  skilfully  combined 
movements,  in  which  his  brother  Tostig  and  the 
Northumbrians  acted  in  concert  with  him — by 
employing  the  fleet  along  the  coast,  by  accoutring 
his  troops  with  light  helmets,  targets,  and  breast- 
pieces  made  of  leather  (instead  of  their  usual 
heavy  armour),  in  order  that  they  might  be  the 
l>etter  able  to  follow  the  fleet-footed  Welsh — he 
gained  a succession  of  victories,  and  finally  re- 
duced the  mountaineers  to  such  despair  that  they 
decapitated  their  king,  Griffith,  and  sent  his 
bleeding  head  to  Harold,  as  a peace-offering  and 
token  of  submission.  The  two  half-brothers  of 
Griffith  swore  fealty  and  gave  hostages  to  King 
Edward  and  Harold.  They  also  engaged  to  pay 
the  ancient  tribute;  and  a law  was  passed,  that 
every  Welshman  found  in  arms  to  the  east  of 
OlFa’s  Dyke  should  lose  his  right  hand.  From 
this  memorable  expedition,  the  good  effects  of 
which  were  felt  in  England,  through  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Welsh,  for  many  years  after, 
Harold  returned  in  a sort  of  a Roman  triumph  to 
the  mild  and  peaceable  Edward,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented the  gliastly  head  of  Griffith,  together  with 
the  rostrum  or  beak  of  that  king’s  chief  war-ship. 

The  king’s  devotion  still  kept  increasing  with 
his  years,  and  now,  forgetful  of  his  bodily  infir- 
mities, which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
caused  his  death  on  the  road,  and  indifferent  to 
the  temporal  good  of  his  people,  he  expressed  his 
intention  of  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  assert- 
ing tliat  he  was  bound  Uiereto  by  a solemn  vow. 
The  Witan  objected  that,  as  he  had  no  childien, 
his  absence  and  death  would  ex]x>se  the  nation  ; 
to  the  dangers  of  a disputed  succession;  and  then 
the  king,  for  the  first  time,  turned  his  thoughts 
to  his  nephew  and  namesake,  Edward,  the  son  of 
his  half-brother,  Edmund  Ironside.  Tlie  long 
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neglect  of  this  prince  of  the  old  race  of  Cerdic 
and  Alfred,  which,  counting  from  the  time  of 
King  Edwanl’s  accession,  had  extended  over  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  shows  but 
slight  affection  for  that  Saxon  family;  and,  aa  the 
king  had  never  expected  any  children  of  his  own 
to  succeed  him,  it  seems  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  those  old  writers  who  say  he  had  all  along  in- 
tended to  bequeath  his  crown  to  his  cousin,  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy.  But  at  this  moment  Norman 
interest  and  influence,  though  not  dried  up,  were 
at  a low  ebb;  be  his  wishes  what  they  might, 
Edward  durst  not  propose  the  succession  of 
WUliam,  and  being  pressed  by  the  Witan,  and 
his  own  eager  desire  of  travelling  to  Rome,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  German  emperor,  Henry 
III.,  whose  relative  the  young  prince  had  mar- 
ried, requesting  he  might  be  restored  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English  nation.  Edward  the  Ath- 
eling,  or  Edward  the  Outlaw,  as  he  is  more  com- 
monly called,  obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity, 
and  soon  arrived  in  London,  with  his  wife  Agatha 
and  his  three  young  children — Edgar,  Margaret, 
and  Christina.  The  race  of  their  old  kings  was 
still  dear  to  them;  Edmund  Ironside  was  a na- 
tional hero,  inferior  only  to  the  great  Alfred;  his 
gallantry,  his  bravery,  his  victories  over  the 
Danes,  were  sung  in  popular  songs,  and  still 
formed  the  subject  of  daily  conversation  among 
the  Saxon  people,  who  therefore  received  bis  son 
and  grandchildren  with  the  most  hearty  welcome 
and  enthusiastic  joy.  But  though  King  Edward 
had  invited  over  his  nephew  with  the  professed 
intention  of  proclaiming  liim  his  heir  to  the 
crown,  that  prince  was  never  admitted  into  his 
presence.  This  circumstance  could  not  fail  of 
creating  great  disgust;  but  this  and  all  other  sen- 
timents in  the  popular  mind  were  speedily  al>- 
sorbed  by  the  deep  and  universal  grief  and  de- 
spondence caused  by  Prince  Edward’s  death,  who 
expired  in  London  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
that  city,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s.  Tliis  sudden  catastrophe,  and  the  volun- 
tary or  constrained  coyness  of  the  king  towards 
his  nephew,  awakened  horrid  suspicions  of  foul 
jday.  The  more  generally  received  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  prince  was  kept  at  a dis- 
tance, by  the  machinations  and  contrivances  of 
the  jealous  Harold,  and  that  that  earl  caused  him 
to  be  poisoned,  in  order  to  remove  what  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  own  future 
plans.  In  justice,  however,  the  memory  of  Ha- 
rold ought  not  to  be  loaded  with  a crime  which, 
possibly,  after  all,  was  never  committed ; for  the 
I prince  might  very  well  have  died  a natural  death, 
although  his  demise  tallied  with  the  views  and 
interests  of  Harold-  There  is  no  proof,  nor 
shadow  of  proof,  that  Harold  circumvented  and 
then  destroyed  the  prince.  It  is  merely  presumed 
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that,  because  the  earl  gained  most  by  his  death, 
he  caused  him  to  be  killetl.  But  William  of  Nor- 
mandy gained  as  much  as  Harold  by  th6  removal 
of  the  prince,  and  'was,  at  the  very  least,  as  ca- 
pable of  extreme  and  treacherous  measures.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  in  England,  the  king  may  have  pro- 
mised the  duke  that  he  would  never  receive  his 
nephew  Edward;  and  while  this  circumstance 
'would  of  itself  account  for  the  king’s  shyness, 
the  coming  of  the  prince  would  excite  the  jea- 
lousy and  alarm  of  William,  who  had  emissaries 
in  the  land,  and  friends  and  partizans  about  the 
court.  Supposing,  therefore.  Prince  Edward  to 
have  been  murdered  (and  there  is  no  proof  that 
he  'was),  the  crime  was  as  likely  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  orders  of  the  duke  as  by  those 
of  the  earL 

The  demise  of  Edward  the  Outlaw  certainly 
cut  off  the  national  hope  of  a continuance  of  the 
old  Saxon  dynasty;  for  though  he  left  a sou, 
called  Edgar  the  Atheling,  that  prince  was  very 
young,  feeble  in  body,  and  in  iut^ect  not  far  re- 
moved from  idiotcy.  The  latter  circumstance 
forbade  all  exertion  in  his  favour;  but  bad  he 
been  the  most  promising  of  youths,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a minor  would  not  have  been 
crushed  by  one  or  other  of  two  such  bold  and 
skilful  competitors  as  William  and  Harold.  As 
matters  stood,  the  king,  whose  joiumey  to  Rome 
ooiUd  be  no  more  talked  of,  turned  his  eyes  to 
Normandy,  while  many  of  the  Saxons  began  to 
look  op  to  Harold,  the  brother  of  the  queen,  as 
the  best  and  most  national  successor  to  the 
throne. 

That  Harold  went  to  Normandy  at  this  time 
is  certain,  but  it  is  said  that  his  sole  object  in 
going  was  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  brother 
Wulnot  and  hU  nephew  Haco,  the  two  hostages 
for  the  Godwin  family,  whom  Edward  had  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  Duke  William,  but 
whom  he  was  now  willing  to  restoi*e.  Another 
opinion  is,  that  Harold’s  going  at  all  was  wholly 
accidental  According  to  this  version,  being  one 
day  at  his  manor  of  Bosenham,  or  Bosham,  on 
the  Sussex  coast,  he  went  into  a fishing-boat  for 
recreation;  'with  but  few  attendants,  and  those 
not  veiy  expert  mariners;  and  scarcely  'was  he 
launched  into  the  deep.  When  a violent  storm 
suddenly  arose,  and  drove  the  ill-managed  boat 
upon  the  opposite  coast  of  France;  but  whether 
he  went  by  accident  or  design,  or  whatever  were 
the  motives  of  the  voyage,  the  following  facts 
seem  to  bo  pretty  generally  admitted. 

Harold  was  'wrecked  or  stranded  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Somme,  in  the  territory  of 
Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  who,  according  to  a 
barbarous  practice,  not  rmcommon,  and  held  as 
good  law  in  the  middle  ages,  seized  the  wreck  as 
his  right,  and  made  the  passengers  his  prisoners 


until  they  should  pay  a heavy  ransom  for  their 
release.  From  the  castle  of  Belram,  now  Beau- 
rain,  near  Montreuil,  where  the  earl  and  his  re- 
tinue were  shut  up,  after  they  had  been  despoiled 
of  the  best  part  of  their  baggage,  Harold  made 
his  condition  known  to  Duke  William,  and  en- 
treated his  good  ofiices.  The  duke  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived 
from  this  accident,  and  he  instantly  and  earnestly 
demanded  that  Harold  should  be  released,  and 
sent  to  his  coxui;.  Careful  of  his  money,  William 
at  first  employed  threats,  without  talking  of  ran- 
som. The  Count  of  Ponthieu,  who  knew  the 
rank  of  his  captive,  was  deaf  to  these  menaces, 
and  only  yielded  on  the  offer  of  a large  sum  of 
money  from  the  duke,  and  a fine  estate  cm  tl\e 
river  d’Eaune.  Harold  then  went  to  Rouen;  and 
the  Bastard  of  Normandy  had  the  gratification 
of  having  in  his  court,  and  in  his  power,  and 
bound  to  him  by  this  recent  obligation,  the  son 
of  the  great  enemy  of  the  Normans,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  league  that  had  banished  from  Eng- 
land the  foreign  courtiers — the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  William — those  on  whom  his  hopes  rested 
— the  intriguers  in  his  favoiu:  for  the  royalty  of 
that  kingdom.  Although  received  with  much 
magnificence,  and  treated  with  great  i-espect  and 
oven  a semblance  of  affection,  Harold  soon  j>er- 
ceived  he  was  in  a more  dangerous  prison  at 
Rouen  than  he  had  been  in  the  castle  of  Belram. 
His  aspirations  to  the  English  cro'wn  could  be  no 
secret  to  himself,  and  his  inward  conscience  would 
make  him  believe  they  were  well  known  to  Wil- 
liam, who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  past  life 
and  present  power  in  the  island.  If  he  was  in- 
deed uninformed  as  yet  as  to  William’s  intentions, 
that  happy  ignorance  was  soon  removed,  and  the 
whole  peril  of  his  present  situation  placed  full  be- 
fore him  by  the  duke,  who  said  to  him  one  day, 
as  they  were  riding  side  by  side — “ When  Edward 
and  I lived  together,  like  brothers,  imder  the 
same  roof,  he  promised  me  that,  if  ever  he  be- 
came King  of  England,  he  would  make  me  his 
successor.  Harold!  I would,  right  well,  that 
you  helped  me  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise; 
and  be  assured  that  if  I obtain  the  kingdom  by 
your  aid,  whatever  you  choose  to  ask  shall  be 
granted  on  the  instant.”  The  liberty  and  life  of 
the  earl  were  in  the  hands  of  the  proposer,  and 
so  Hai’old  promised  to  do  what  he  could  Wil- 
liam was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  vague  promises. 
“Since  you  consent  to  servo  me,”  he  continued, 
“you  must  engage  to  fortify  Dover  Castle,  to  dig 
a well  of  good  water  there,  and  to  give  it  up  to 
my  men-at-arms;  you  must  also  give  me  your 
sister,  that  I may  marry  her  to  one  of  my  chiefs; 
and  you  yourself  must  marry  my  daughter  Adele. 
Moreover,  I wish  you,  at  your  departure,  to 
leave  me,  in  pledge  of  your  promises,  one  of  the 
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hostages  whose  liberty  you  now  reclaim;  he  will 
stay  under  my  guard,  and  I will  restore  him  to 
you  in  England  when  I arrive  there  as  king.” 
Harold  felt  that  to  refuse  or  object  would  be  not 
only  to  expose  himself,  but  his  brother  and  ne- 
phew, also,  to  ruin;  and  the  champion  of  the  Sax- 
on cause,  hiding  his  heart’s  abhorrence,  jdedged 
himself  verbally  to  deliver  the  principal  fortress 
of  his  country  to  the  Normans,  and  to  fuliil  all 
the  other  engagements,  which  were  os  much 
forced  upon  him  as  though  William  had  held  the 
knife  to  his  defenceless  throat.  But  the  ambi- 
tious, crafty,  and  suspicious  Norman  was  not  yet 
satisfied. 

In  the  town  of  Avranches,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  in  the  town  of  Bayeux,  William 
summoned  a grand  council  of  the  barons  and 
headmen  of  Normandy,  to  be  witnesses  to  the 
oaths  he  should  exact  from  the  English  earl. 
The  sanctity  of  an  oath  was  so  frequently  dis- 
regarded in  these  devout  ages,  that  men  had  be- 
gun to  consider  it  not  enough  to  swear  by  the 
majesty  of  heaven  and  the  hopes  of  eternal  sal- 
vation; and  had  invented  sundry  plans,  such  as 
swearing  upon  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer, 


and  upon  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs,  which, 
in  their  dull  conception,  were  things  far  more 
awful  and  binding.  But  William  determined  to 
gain  this  arklitional  guarantee  by  a trick.  On 
the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  assembly,  he 
caused  all  the  bones  and  relics  of  saints  preserved 
in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  coun- 
try, to  be  collected  and  deposited  in  a large  tub, 
which  was  placed  in  the  coxmcil-chamber,  and 
covered  and  concealed  under  a cloth  of  gold.  At 
tlie  appointed  meeting,  when  William  was  seated 
on  his  chair  of  state,  w'ith  a rich  sword  in  Ids 
hand,  a golden  diadem  on  his  head,  and  all  his 
Norman  chieftains  round  about  him,  the  missal 
was  brought  in,  and  being  opened  at  the  evan- 
gebsts,  was  laid  upon  the  cloth  of  gold  which 
covered  the  tub,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
rich  table  or  altar.  Then  Duke  William  rose  and 
said,  “Earl  Harold,  I require  yon,  before  this 
noble  assembly,  to  confirm  by  oath  the  promises 
you  have  made  me — to  wit,  to  assist  me  in  ol>- 
taining  the  kingdom  of  England  after  King  Ed- 
vard’s death,  to  marry  my  daughter  Adele,  and 
to  send  me  your  sister,  that  I may  give  her  in 
man-iage  to  one  of  mine.”  Hai'old,  who,  it  is  said, 


nAROLT)  SwEARiso  cis  7511:  Rnijcs.*— From  U»«  B.iyoux  'fajKwtrr. 


was  thus  publicly  taken  by  suri)ri8e,  durst  not 
retract;  he  stepped  forward  with  a troubled  and 
confused  air,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  book,  and 
swore.  As  soon  as  the  oath  was  Uiken,  at  a sig- 
nal from  the  duke  the  missal  was  removed,  the 
cloth  of  gold  was  taken  off,  and  the  large  tub  was 

> The  lUycm  Taixintry  i»  a long  piooo  of  omhrohlcrr,  workwl 
with  oolouied  wonted  tliread.  on  a tkeue  of  linen,  about  233  ft. 
{71  mAm)  long,  and  20  in.  (62  nnlimrrnrj)  broad.  It  wa* *  di»- 
ooveied  in  the  towuball  of  Bayeux.  In  Nominudy,  whoiioe  iU 
name.  Tradition  aralgns  the  work  to  Matilda,  iiiiecn  of  VVilliani 
the  Conqueror,  and  her  nuiida  of  honour.  It  ia  certainly  a pro- 
duct of  the  eloTenth  oentuir,  tliough  atlll  in  the  frexheet  condi- 
tion. and  waa  probably  aewod  by  eonio  high-bum  (MulaiM  of 
the  time,  and  her  ladiea.  It  is  a pictorud  representation  of  the 
conqueei  of  England  by  the  Normans,  in  seventy-two  distinct 
compartments,  every  leading  incident  immediately  preceding, 
during,  and  foUowing  which,  is  dc]>icted  in  the  most  expressive 
manner,  aocompnniod  by  all  the  aooesKiries  of  arehiteotnre,  fixed 
and  floating,  costume,  armour,  Ac.  Every  compartment  has  a 
superscTiption  in  Ijatio,  indicating  its  subject.  The  pantomime 


discovered,  filled  to  the  very  brim  with  dead 
men’s  bones  and  dried-up  bodies  of  saiuts,  over 
which  the  sou  of  Godwin  had  sworn  without 
knowing  it.  Acconling  to  the  Norman  chroni- 
clere,  Hiu’old  shuddered  at  the  sight.* 

Having,  in  his  apprehension,  thus  made  surety 

of  the  actors  in  the  sncce»i!vo  scenes  is  singularly  cloqnent;  and 
the  a|>parcnt  movement  of  the  figures— aliuwanoe  made  for  the 
imperfect  art  of  the  time — is  really  spirited.  This  fine  relic  uf 
the  olden  time — really  an  historical  duciimeiit  of  the  utraoet 
value— has  had  several  locatioas,  but  is  at  present  repnsited  in 
the  huld-de-vUle  of  Bayeux,  where  it  is  kept  coiled  round  a roller, 
from  which  it  is  unwound  for  iuspectio:i. 

* Mem.  tU  VAcad.  d't  Intcriptiom;  Roman  du  Roiur:  Eadmrr; 
Ctdielntut  Pictariensit,  or  William  of  I’oiUm.  William  «f 
Poitou  received  tlie  particular*  from  petaons  who  were  piUHUtt 
at  tliis  extrautdiiiary  scene. 

Among  tlie  chief  objects  of  attraction  to  the  Anglo-Saxon*, 
lioth  at  home  and  in  their  pilgrimages,  were  relics.  In  finding 
this  superstition  so  extremely  prevalent  among  thciu,  we  are 
almost  led  to  the  suppoaitiun  that  it  did  not  originate  in  the 
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doubly  sure,  William  loaded  Harold  with  pre- 
eenta,  and  permitted  him  to  depart.  Liberty 
■was  restored  to  young  Haco,  who  returned  to 
England  with  his  uncle,  but  the  politic  duke  re- 
tained the  other  hostage,  Wulnot,  as  a further 
security  for  the  faith  of  his  brother  the  earl. 

Harold  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  England  when 
be  was  called  to  the  field  by  circiunstances  which, 
for  the  present,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  justice  and  impartiality,  or  his  wise 
policy,  but  which  soon  afterwards  tended  to 
complicate  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  His 
brother  Tostig,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  Northumbria  on  good  Si  ward’s 
death,  behaved  with  so  much  rapacity,  tyranny, 
and  cruelty,  as  to  provoke  a general  rising  against 
his  authority  and  person.  The  inauigents — the 
hardiest  and  most  warlike  men  of  the  land — 
marched  upon  York,  where  their  obnoxious  go- 
vernor resided.  Tostig  fled;  his  treasury  and 
armoury  were  pillaged,  and  200  of  liis  body- 
guard were  massacred  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse. 
The  North\imbrians  then,  despising  the  weak 
authority  of  the  king,  determined  to  choose  an 
earl  for  themselves;  and  their  choice  fell  on 
Morcar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Earl  Aigar,  the  old 
enemy  of  Harold  and  his  family.  Morcar,  whose 
power  and  influence  were  extensive  in  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  and  Derbyshire,  readily  accepted 
the  authority  offered  him,  and  gathering  to- 
gether an  armed  host,  and  securing  the  services 
of  a body  of  Welsh  auxiliaries,  he  not  only  took 
possession  of  the  great  northern  earldom,  but  ad- 
vanced to  Northampton,  with  an  evident  inten- 
tion of  extending  hU  power  towards  the  south 
of  England;  but  here  he  was  met  by  the  active 
and  intrepid  Harold,  who  had  never  yet  returned 
vanquished  from  a field  of  battle.  Before  draw- 
ing the  sword  against  his  own  countrymen,  the 
son  of  Ccodwin  proposed  a conference.  This  was 
accepted  by  the  Northiunbrians,  who,  at  the 
meeting,  exposed  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered 
from  Tostig,  and  the  motives  of  their  insurrection. 
Harold  endeavoured  to  palliate  the  faults  of  his 
brother,  and  promised,  in  bis  name,  better  con- 
duct for  the  future,  if  they  would  receive  him 
back  as  their  earl  lawfully  appointed  by  the  king. 
But  the  Northumbrians  unanimously  protested 
against  any  reconciliation  ■with  the  chief  who  had 
tyraimized  over  tliem.  “We  were  bom  free- 


(R.)  Catholic  &ilh,  but  was  rather,  if  not  eutircly  produced,  at 
least  gnati;  pTumoted  by  the  belief  of  the  Uermauio  natioiu, 
who  wleaiuly  buried  the  bones  of  the  dead  in  barrows,  threw 
up  rast  mounds  orer  them,  raised  monuments  of  rude  work- 
manship, and  thought  to  conquer  in  battle  with  the  aid  of  the 
corpses  of  their  dead  chieftains.  The  Judidal  su]>erstitk>n, 
brought  to  Britain  by  the  Saxons,  that  the  Ufelees  body  of  a 
mtudered  person  would  begin  to  bleed  on  the  approach  of  the 
murderer,  also  supposes  the  presence  of  supornatural  powers  in 
the  corpse, — lapptnbrry. 

VoL.  I. 


men,”  said  they,  “and  -were  brought  up  in  free- 
dom; a proud  chief  is  to  us  imbearable — for  we 
have  learned  from  our  ancestors  to  live  free,  or 
die.” 

The  crimes  of  Tostig  were  proved,  and  Harold, 
gi-ving  up  his  brother’s  cause  as  lost,  agreed  to 
the  demands  of  the  Northumbrians,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Morcar  as  earl  should  be  confirmed. 
A truce  being  concluded,  he  hastened  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  king,  which  was  little  more 
than  a matter  of  form,  and  granted  immediately. 
The  Northumbrians  then  withdrew  -with  their 
new  earl,  Morcar,  from  Northampton;  but  dur- 
ing Harold’s  short  absence  at  court,  to  complete 
the  treaty  of  pacification,  and  at  their  departure, 
they  plundered  and  burned  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  and  carried  off  some  hundreds 
of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  kept  for  the  sake 
of  ransom.  As  for  the  expelled  Tostig,  he  fled 
to  Bruges,  the  court  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and,  burning 
with  rage  and  revenge,  and  considering  himself 
betrayed  or  unjustly  abandoned  by  his  brother 
Harold,  he  opened  a correspondence,  and  sought 
friendship  and  support,  with  William  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  childless  and  now  childish  Edward  was 
dying.  Harold  arrived  in  London  on  the  last 
day  of  November;  the  king  grew  worse  and 
worse;  and  in  the  first  days  of  Janxiary  it  was 
evident  that  the  liand  of  death  was  upon  him. 
The  veil  of  mystery  and  doubt  again  thickens 
round  the  royal  deathbed.  The  writers  who  go 
upon  the  authority  of  those  who  were  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Norman,  positively  affirm  that  Ed- 
ward repeated  the  clauses  of  his  will,  and  named 
William  his  successor;  and  that  when  Harold 
and  his  kinsmen  forced  their  way  into  his  cham- 
ber to  obtain  a different  decision,  he  said  to  them 
with  his  dying  voice,  “Ye  know  right  well,  my 
lords,  that  I have  bequeathed  my  kingdom  to 
the  Duke  of  Normandy;  and  are  there  not  those 
here  who  have  plighted  oaths  to  secure  William’s 
succession  1 ” On  the  other  side  it  is  maintained, 
with  equal  confidence,  that  he  named  Harold  his 
successor,  and  told  the  chiefs  and  churchmen  that 
no  one  was  so  worthy  of  the  crown  as  the  great 
son  of  Godwin. 

The  Norman  duke,  whose  best  right  (if  ffood 
or  n'^Ai  can  be  in  it)  was  the  sword  of  conquest, 
always  insisted  on  the  intentions  and  last  will  of 
Edward.  But  although  the  ■will  of  a popular 
king  was  occasionally  allowed  much  weight  in 
the  deebion,  it  was  not  imperative  or  binding  to 
the  Saxon  people  ■without  the  consent  and  con- 
currence of  the  witenagemot — the  parliament  or 
great  council  of  the  nation — to  which  source  of 
right  the  Norman,  very  naturally,  never  thought 
of  applying.  The  English  crown  was  in  gieat 
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measure  an  elective  crown.  This  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  irregularity  in  the  succes- 
sion, which  is  not  reconcilable  vidth  any 
laws  of  heirship  and  primogeniture,  for 
we  frequently  see  the  brother  of  a de- 
ceased king  preferred  to  all  the  sons  of 
that  king,  or  a younger  son  put  over  the 
head  of  the  eldest.  As  the  royal  race 
ended  in  Edward,  or  only  survived  in 
an  imbecile  boy,  it  became  imperative  to 
look  elsewhere  for  a successor,  and  upon 
whom  could  the  eyes  of  the  nation  so  na- 
turally fall  as  upon  the  experienced,  skil- 
ful, and  brave  Harold,  the  defender  of 
the  Saxon  cause,  and  the  near  relation 
by  marriage  of  their  last  king  ? Harold, 
therefore,  derived  his  authority  from 
what  ought  always  to  be  considered  its 
moat  legitimate  source,  and  which  was 
actually  acknowledged  to  be  so  in  the  age 
and  country  in  which  he  lived.  William, 
a foreigner  of  an  obnoxious  race,  rested 
his  claim  on  Edward’s  dying  declaration, 
and  on  a will  that  the  king  had  no  faculty 
to  make  or  enforce  without  the  consent 
and  ratification  of  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom; and,  strange  to  say,  tliis  will, 
which  was  held  by  some  to  give  a plausible, 
or  even  a just  title  (which  it  did  not),  vxu 
never  produced,  whence  {>eoide  concluded  it  had 
never  existed.  The  chroniclers  agree  in  stating 
that  Edward  was  visited  by  frightful  visions — 
that  he  repeated  the  most  menacing  passages  of 
the  Bible,  which  came  to  his  memory  involunta- 
rily, and  in  a confused  manner — and  that  the  day 
before  his  death  he  pronoimced  a fearful  prophecy 
of  woe  and  judgment  to  the  Saxon  people.  At 
these  words  there  was  “dole  and  sorrow  enough;” 
but  Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  general 
alarm,  and  said  the  old  man  was  only  dreaming 
and  raving,  as  sick  old  men  are  wont  to  do. 

During  these  his  last  days,  however,  the  anxi- 
ous mind  of  the  king  was  in  good  ]>art  absorbed 
by  the  care  for  his  own  sepulture,  and  his  ear- 
nest wish  that  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  had 
rebuilt  from  the  foundation,  should  be  completed 
and  consecrated  before  he  departed  this  life. 
The  works,  to  which  he  had  devoted  a tenth  part 
of  his  revenue,  were  pressed — ^they  were  finished; 
but  on  the  festival  of  the  Innocents,  the  day 
fixed  for  the  consecration,  he  could  not  leave  his 
chamber;  and  the  grand  ceremony  was  performed 
in  presence  of  Queen  Eilitha,  who  repi'esented 
her  dying  husband,  and  of  a great  concourse  of 
nobles  and  priests,  who  had  been  bidden  in  un- 
usual numbers  to  the  Christmas  festival,  that 
they  might  partake  in  this  solemn  celebration. 
He  expired  on  the  5th  of  January,  1066;  and,  on 


[CmL  Aim  MiLtTART. 

the  very  next  day,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany, 
all  that  remained  of  the  last  Saxon  king  of  the 


Cbapu.  Ain>  Shbikb  or  Edwabd  thb  CoxmsoR.* 

race  of  Cerdic  and  Alfred  was  interred,  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  within  the  walls  of 
the  sacred  edifice  he  had  just  lived  time  enough 
to  complete.  He  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  or  sixty- 
sixth  year,  and  had  reigned  over  England  nearly 
twenty-four  years. 

The  body  of  laws  he  compiled,  and  which  were 
so  fondly  remembered  in  after  times,  when  the 
Saxons  were  ground  to  the  dust  by  Norman 
tyranny,  were  selected  from  the  codes  or  collec- 
tions of  his  predecessors,  Ethelbert,  Ina,  and  Al- 
fred, few  or  none  of  them  originating  in  himself, 
although  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  long  con- 
tinued to  attribute  them  all  to  him.  In  his  per- 
sonal character  pious,  humane,  and  temperate,  but 
infirm  and  easily  persuaded,  his  whole  life  showed 
that  he  was  better  fitted  to  be  a monk  than  a king. 

HAROLD  was  proclaimed  king  in  a vast  assem- 
bly of  the  chiefs  and  nobles,  and  of  the  citizens 
of  London,  almost  as  soon  as  the  body  of  Edward 
was  deposited  in  the  tomb,  and  the  same  evening 
witnessed  his  solemn  coronation,  only  a few  hours 
intervening  between  the  two  ceremonies.  The 
common  account  is  that  Stigand,  the  Archbishof) 
of  Canterbury,  who,  in  right  of  his  office,  should 
have  crowned  the  king,  having  quarrelled  ^dtli 


■ The  ohepel  in  Wectniiniier  Abbejr,  and  the  thrine  which  exm- 
tain*  the  aahee  of  the  Oonfeator,  were  elected  by  direction  of 
Henry  HI.,  the  latter  being  the  work  of  the  Italian  artiat  Ca- 
vallini.  The  coffin  ooutaining  the  king'*  remain*  b sunpended 
by  iron  mda  firmly  Inaerted  In  the  (tone-work,  at  abont  half  the 
depth  of  the  (brine. 
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the  court  of  Rome,  and  then  lying  under  a sen- 
tence of  suspension,  the  ecclesiastic  next  in  dig- 
nity, Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  officiated  in  his 
stead;  other  authorities  affirm  that  Harold  put 
the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands;  but 
both  William  of  Poitiers,  a contemporary  writer, 
and  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  lived  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, assert  that  the  act  was  performed  by  Sti- 
gand.  This  account  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  representation  of  the  ceremony  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestiy,  where  Harold  appears  seated  on  the 
throne,  with  Stigand  standing  on  his  left  In  this 


moment  of  excitement  the  strong  mind  of  the 
Saxon,  though  not  destitute  of  superstition,  may 
have  risen  superior  to  the  terrors  of  the  dead 
men’s  bones,  and  the  oaths  that  had  been  extorted 
from  him  most  foully  and  by  force  in  Normandy; 
but  the  circumstances,  no  doubt,  made  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  on  the  minds  of  most  of  such 
of  his  countrymen  as  were  acquainted  with  them. 
Still  all  the  southern  counties  of  England  hailed 
his  accession  with  joy;  nor  was  he  wanting  to  him- 
self in  exertions  to  increase  his  well-established 
popularity.  He  studied  by  all  means  which  way 


Tna  Caowif  orrcRco  to  Uabold,  xsd  the  Cobosatios  or  IIauold.— From  tho  Bajroux  XAiKsAtry. 


to  win  the  people’s  favour,  and  omitted  no  occasion 
whereby  he  might  show  any  token  of  bounteous 
liberality,  gentleness,  and  courteous  behaviour 
towards  them.  The  grievons  customs,  also,  and 
taxes  which  his  predecessors  had  raised,  he  either 
abolished  or  diminished ; the  ordinary  wages  (tf 
his  servants  and  men-of-war  he  increased,  and 
farther  showed  himself  very  well  bent  to  all  vii> 
tue  and  goodness.”'  A writer  who  lived  near  the 
time  adds  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  accession, 
he  showed  himself  pious,  humble,  and  afiable, 
and  that  he  spared  himself  no  fatigue,  either  by 
land  or  by  sea,  for  the  defence  of  his  country.* 
Tho  court  was  effectually  cleared  of  the  un- 
popular foreign  favourites,  but  their  property  was 
respected;  they  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  dvil  rights,  and  not  a few  retained  their 
employments.  Some  of  these  Normans  were  the 
first  to  annotmce  the  death  of  Edward  and  the 
coronation  of  Harold  to  Duke  William.  At  the 
moment  when  he  received  this  great  news  he 
was  in  his  hunting-grounds  near  Rouen,  hold- 
ing a bow  in  his  hand,  with  some  new  arrows 
that  he  was  trying.  On  a sudden  he  was  ob- 
served to  be  very  pensive;  and  giving  his  bow 
to  one  of  his  people,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
skiff,  crossed  the  river  Seine,  and  then  hurried 

• iloUnthtd.  * R-iytr  of  Ilovodai. 


on  to  his  palace  of  Rouen,  without  saying  a word 
to  any  one.  He  stopped  in  the  great  hall,  and 
strode  up  and  down  that  apartment,  now  sit- 
ting down,  now  rising,  changing  hU  seat  and  his 
posture,  as  if  unable  to  find  rest  in  any.  None  of 
his  attendants  durst  approach,  he  looked  so  fierce 
and  agitated.*  Recovering  from  his  reverie,  Wil- 
liam agreed  that  ambassadors  should  be  imme- 
diately sent  to  England.  When  these  envoys 
appeared  before  Harold,  they  said,  “ William, 
Duke  of  the  Normans,  reminds  thee  of  the  oath 
thou  hast  sworn  him  with  thy  mouth,  and  with 
thy  hand  on  good  and  holy  relics.”  “ It  is  true,” 
replied  the  Saxon  king,  “ that  1 made  an  oath  to 
William,  but  I made  it  under  the  influence  of 
force;  I promised  what  did  not  belong  to  me, 
and  engaged  to  do  what  1 never  could  do;  for 
my  royalty  does  not  belong  to  me,  nor  can  1 dis- 
pose of  it  without  the  consent  of  my  countiy. 
In  the  like  manner  I cannot,  without  the  consent 
of  my  country,  espouse  a foreign  wife.  As  for  my 
sister,  whom  the  duke  claims,  in  order  that  he 
may  marry  her  to  one  of  his  chiefs,  she  has  been 
dei^  some  time— will  he  that  1 send  him  her 
corpse  ?'  A second  embassy  terminated  in  mu- 
tual reproaches;  and  then  William,  swearing 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  he  would  come  to 

* Thierry,  Uitt.  <U  la  ConquHt  de  iAnijUUrrt;  Cnron.  de  Jiurm. 
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exnct  all  that  was  clue  to  him,  and  pursue  the 
perjured  Harold  even  unto  the  places  where  he 
believed  his  footing  the  most  sure  and  firm, 
pressed  those  preparations  for  war  which  he  had 
begun  almost  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  course 
events  had  taken  in  England. 

On  the  Continent  the  opinion  of  most  men  wa.s 
in  favom*  of  William,  and  Harold  was  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a sacrilegious  oath-breaker,  writh 
whom  no  terms  were  to  be  kept  The  habitual 
love  of  war,  and  the  hopes  of  obtaining  copious 
plimder  ancl  rich  settlements  in  England,  were 
not  without  their  effect.  In  the  cabinet  council 
which  the  duke  assembled,  there  was  not  one  dis- 
sentient voice;  all  the  great  Norman  lords  were  of 
opinion  that  the  island  ought  to  be  invaded;  and 
knowing  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  they 
engaged  to  serve  him  with  their  body  and  goods, 
even  to  the  selling  or  mortgaging  their  inherit- 
ance. Some  subscribed  for  ships,  others  to  fiu*- 
nish  men-at-arms,  others  engaged  to  march  in 
person;  the  priests  gave  their  gold  and  silver, 
the  merchants  their  stuffs,  and  the  farmers  their 
com  and  provender.  A clerk  stood  near  the 
duke,  with  a large  book  open  before  him;  and  as 
the  vassals  made  their  promises,  he  wrote  them 
all  down  in  his  register.  The  ambitious  William 
looked  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Normandy  for 
soldiers  of  fortune  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise. 
He  had  his  ban  of  war  published  in  all  the 
neighbouring  countries;  he  offered  good  pay  to 
every  tall,  robust  man  who  would  serve  him  with 
the  lance,  the  sword,  or  the  cross-bow.  A mul- 
titude flocked  to  him  from  all  parts — from  far 
and  near — from  the  north  and  the  south.  They 
came  from  Maine  and  Anjou;  from  Poitou  and 
Bretagne;  from  the  coxmtry  of  the  French  king  and 
from  Flanders;  from  Aquitaine  and  from  Bur- 
gundy; from  Piedmont  beyond  the  Alps  and  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Adventurers  by  profes- 
sion, the  idle,  the  dissipated,  the  profligate,  the 
enfant  perchu  of  Europe  hurried  at  the  sum- 
mons.’ Of  these  some  were  knights  and  chiefs  in 
war,  others  simple  foot-soldiers;  some  demanded 
r^ular  pay  in  money,  others  merely  their  passage 
across  the  Channel,  and  all  the  booty  they  might 
make.  Some  demanded  territory  in  England — 
a domain,  a castle,  a town ; while  others,  again, 
simpl/' wished  to  secure  some  rich  Saxon  lady  in 
marriage.  All  the  wild  wishes,  all  the  preten- 
sions of  human  avarice  were  wakened  into  acti- 
vity. ‘’William,”  says  the  Norman  Chronicle^ 
“ repulsed  no  one;  but  promised  and  pleased  all 
as  much  as  he  could.”  He  even  sold,  beforehand, 
a bishopric  in  England  to  a certain  Remi  of  Fes- 
camp  (afterwards  canonized  as  St.  Remigius),  for 
a ship  and  twenty  men-at-arms. 


’ Thiorr?,  C^roA.  de  Sormandit. 


When  the  pope’s  bull  arrived,  justifying  the 
expedition,  and  with  it  the  consecrated  banner 
that  was  to  float  over  it,  the  matrons  of  Normandy 
sent  their  sons  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  health 
of  their  souls;  and  the  national  eagerness  for  war 
was  increased  twofold.  Three  churchmen — the 
celebrated  Lanfranc,  Robert  of  Jumidges  (Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons),  and  a deacon  of  Li- 
sieux — had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
where  they  uiged  the  cause  of  William  with 
entire  success,  and  obtained  from  Alexander  III. 
a holy  license  to  invade  England,  on  the  condi- 
tion, however,  that  the  Norman  duke,  when  he 
had  conquered  our  island,  should  hold  it  as  a fief 
of  the  church.  This  measure  was  not  carried 
through  the  consistory  without  opposition.  The 
man  who  combated  most  warmly  in  its  favour 
was  the  fiery  Hildebrand,  then  archdeacon  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  the  celebratetl 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  most  valid  reasons 
William  or  his  ambassadors  could  present  to  the 
pope  were — ^the  will  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor (which  was  never  produced),  the  perjury 
and  sacrilege  of  Harold,  the  forcible  expulsion 
from  England  of  the  Norman  prelates,  and  the 
old  massacre  of  the  Danes  on  St,  Brice’s  Day  by 
King  Ethelred.  But  if  there  was  any  want  of 
plausibility  in  the  argumentative  statement  of 
his  case,  William,  as  already  mtimate<l,  was  most 
liberal  and  convincing  in  his  promi.ses  to  the 
pope. 

A pontifical  diploma,  signed  with  the  cross, 
and  sealed,  according  to  the  Roman  usage,  with 
a seal  in  lead,  of  a round  form,*  was  sent  to  the 
Norman  duke;  and,  in  order  to  give  him  still 
more  confidence  and  security  in  his  invasion,  a 
consecrated  banner,  and  a ring  of  great  price, 
containing  one  of  the  hairs  of  St.  Peter,  were 
added  to  the  bull.  William  repaired  in  person 
to  St,  Germain,  in  order  to  solicit  the  md  of 
Philip  I.,  King  of  the  French.  This  sovereign, 
though  tempted  by  flattering  promises,  thought 
fit  to  refuse  any  direct  assistance;  but  he  per- 
mitted (what  he  probably  could  not  prevent)  that 
many  hundreds  of  his  subjects  should  join  the 
expedition.  William’s  father-in-law,  Baldwin  of 
Flanders,  gave  some  assistance  in  men,  ships,  and 
stores;  and  the  other  eontinental  princes  pretty 
generally  encouraged  William,  in  the  politic  hope 
that  a formidable  neighbour  might  bo  kept  at  a 
distance  for  the  rest  of  his  life  if  the  expedition 
succeeded,  or  so  weakened  as  to  be  no  longer  for- 
midable if  it  failed.  But  there  was  one  state, 
whose  history  in  old  times  had  been  singularly 
mixed  and  interwoven  with  that  of  Britain,  which 
might  have  proved  an  impediment.  Armorica, 

* OUleil  in  IjAtin  bulla:  hence  the  common  name,  “ bull, " lur 
the  pope'*  letter*,  Ac. 
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now  called  Bretagne  or  Brittany,  had  become  a 
sort  of  fief  to  Normandy;  but  Conan,  the  reign- 
ing chief  or  Duke  of  the  Bretons,  sent  a message 
to  William,  requiring  that,  since  he  was  going  to 
be  Eling  of  England,  he  shonld  deliver  up  his 
Norman  duchy  to  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
RoUo  the  Ganger,’  from  whom  the  Breton  said 
he  issued  by  the  female  line.  Conan  did  not  long 
snrvive  this  indiscreet  demand;  and  his  sudden 
death,  by  poison,  was  generally,  and  above  all  in 
Brittany,  impute  to  William  the  Bastard.  Eudes 
or  Eudo,  the  successor  of  Conan,  raised  no  pre- 
tensions; but  voluntarily  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  William,  sent  him  two  of  his  sons  (which 
he  was  not  bound  to  do)  to  serve  him  in  his 
wars  against  the  English.  These  two  young 
Bretons,  named  Brian  and  Allan,* *  came  to  the 
rendezvous,  accompanied  by  a troop  of  men  of 
their  own  country,  who  gave  them  the  title  of 
Mac  Tiems  (the  sons  of  the  chief),  while  the  Nor- 
mans styled  them  Counts.  Other  rich  Bretons — 
as  Robert  de  Vitry,  Bertrand  de  Dinan,  and 
Raoul  de  Gael — flocked  to  William’s  standard,  to 
offer  their  services  as  volunteers  or  as  soldiers 
of  fortune. 

From  early  spring  all  through  the  summer 
months  the  most  active  preparations  had  been 
carried  on  in  all  the  seaports  of  Normandy. 
Woricmen  of  all  classes  were  employed  in  build- 
ing and  equipping  ships;  smiths  and  armourers 


Ship.— R«tor«d  from  the  Beyenx  Tapestiy,  by  C.  J»l,  Archseologie  XoTsle 

forged  lances,  and  made  coats  of  mail;  and  por- 
ters passed  incessantly  to  and  fro,  carrying  the 
arms  from  the  workshops  to  the  ships.  These 
notes  of  preparation  soon  sounded  across  the 
Cliannel,  and  gave  warning  of  the  coming  inva- 
sion. The  first  storm  of  war  that  burst  upon  Eng- 
land did  not,  however,  proceed  from  Normandy, 
but  from  Harold’s  own  unnatural  brother.  It 
will  be  remembered  how  this  brother,  Tostig, 

• Th«  fcKiod«r  of  the  duchy  of  Nomuuiily. 

* This  Allen  is  supposed  by  soma  to  have  boon  the  original 
stock  of  the  ipysl  house  of  StuiUt. 


expelled  from  Northumbria,  fled  with  treache- 
rous intentions  to  the  court  of  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, and  opened  communications  with  the  Duke 
of  Normandy.  Soon  after  Harold’s  coronation 
Tostig  repaired  in  person  to  Rouen,  where  he 
boasted  to  William  that  he  had  more  credit  and 
real  power  in  England  than  his  brother,  and  pro- 
mised him  the  sure  possession  of  tliat  country  if 
he  would  only  unite  with  him  for  its  conquest. 
William  was  no  doubt  too  well  informed  to  credit 
this  assertion;  but  he  saw  the  advantage  which 
might  be  derived  from  this  fraternal  hate;  and 
gave  Tostig  a few  ships,  with  which  that  mis- 
creant ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  country 
about  Sandwich.  Retreating  before  the  nav^ 
force  of  his  brother,  Tostig  then  went  to  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  where  he  did  great  harm. 
He  next  sailed  up  the  Humber,  but  was  presently 
driven  thence  by  the  advance  of  Morcar,  Earl  of 
Northmnbria,  and  his  brother  Edwin,  which  two 
powerful  chiefs  were  now  living  in  friendship 
wdth  Harold,  who  had  espoused  their  sister,  Al- 
githa,  and  made  her  Queen  of  England.  From 
the  Humber,  Tostig  fled  with  only  twelve  small 
vessels  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  whence,  forgetful 
of  his  alliance  with  the  Norman  duke,  he  sailed 
to  the  Baltic,  to  invite  Sweyn,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  the  conquest  of  our  island.  Sweyn 
wisely  declined  the  dangerous  invitation ; and 
then,  caring  little  what  rival  he  raised  to  his 
brother,  he  went  to  Norway, 
and  pressed  Harold  Hardrada, 
the  king  of  that  country,  to  in- 
vade England.  Hardrada  couhl 
not  resist  the  temptation ; and, 
early  in  autumn,  he  set  sail  with 
a formidable  fleet,  consisting  of 
200  war-ships,  and  300  store- 
ships  and  vessels  of  smaller  size. 
Having  touched  at  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  left  his  queen,  and 
procured  a large  reinforcement 
of  pirates  and  adventurers,  Har- 
dr^a  made  for  England,  and 
Killed  up  the  Tyne,  taking  and 
plundering  several  towns.  He 
then  continued  his  course  south- 
wards, and,  being  joined  by  Tostig,  sailed  up  the 
Humber  and  the  Ouse.  The  Norwegian  king 
and  the  Saxon  traitor  landed  their  united  forces 
at  Riccall  or  Richale,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
York.  Notwithstanding  his  former  infamous 
conduct,  Tostig  had  still  some  friends  and  re- 
tainers in  that  country;  these  now  rallied  round 
his  standard,  and  many  others  were  won  over 
or  reduced  to  an  unpatriotic  neutrality  by  the 
imposing  display  of  force  on  the  part  of  the 
inraders.  The  Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  true 
to  Harold  and  their  trust,  marched  boldly  out 
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fi*om  York;  but  they  •were  defeated,  after  a des- 
perate conflict,  and  compelled  to  flee.  The  citi- 
zens of  York  then  opened  their  gates  to  the 
Norwegian  conqueror,  who  made  himself  the 


more  formidable  to  Harold  by  the  •wisdom  and 
moderation  of  his  conduct 
Through  all  the  summer  months  the  last  of 
the  Saxon  monarchs  had  been  busily  engaged 
watching  the  southern  coast,  where  he  expected 
William  to  land;  but  now,  giving  up  for  the 
moment  every  thought  of  the  Normans,  he  united 
nearly  all  his  forces,  and  marched  most  rapidly 
to  the  north,  to  face  his  brother  and  the  King  of 
Norway.  This  naarch  was  so  skilfully  managed, 
that  the  invaders  had  no  notion  of  the  advance; 
and  they  were  taken  by  surprise,  when  Harold 
burst  upon  them  like  a thunderbolt,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  York,  a very  few  days  after  their 
landing.  Hardrada  drew  up  his  forces  as  best 
he  could,  at  Stamford  Bridge;  as  he  rode  round 
them  his  horse  stumbled,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground;  but  he  presently  sprang  up  unhurt,  and, 
in  order  to  stop  a contrary  augury,  exclaimed 
that  this  was  a good  omen.  Harold  saw  what 
had  happened,  and  inquired  who  that  Norwegian 
chief  was  in  the  sky-blue  mantle  and  •with  the 
splendid  helmet.  He  was  told  that  it  was  the 
l^ng  of  Norway;  upon  which  he  added,  “ He  is 
a large  and  strong  person,  but  I augur  that  for- 
tune has  forsaken  him.”  Before  joining  battle, 
Harold  detached  twenty  mail-clad  horsemen  to 
parley  •with  that  •wing  of  the  enemy  where  the 
standard  of  Tustig  was  seen;  and  one  of  these 
warriors  asked  if  Earl  Tostig  was  there.  Tostig 
answered  for  himself,  and  said,  “ You  know  he 
is  hero."  The  horsemen  then,  in  the  name  of  his 
brother,  King  Harold,  oflered  him  peace  and  the 
whole  of  Northumbria,  or,  if  that  were  too  little, 
the  third  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  “ And 
what  territory  would  Harold  give  in  compen- 
sation to  ray  ally  Hanlrada,  King  of  Norway  T 


[Civil  and  Miutakt. 

The  horsemen  replied,  “ Seven  feet  of  English 
groimd  for  a grave;  or  a little  more,  seeing  that 
Hardrada  is  taller  than  most  men.”  Bide 
back,  ride  back,”  cried  Tostig,  “and  bid  King  Ha- 
rold make  ready  for  the  fight. 
When  the  Northmen  tell  the 
story  of  this  day,  they  shall 
never  say  that  Earl  Tostig  for- 
sook King  Hardrada,  the  son 
of  Sigurd.  He  and  I have  one 
mind  and  one  resolve,  and  that 
is,  either  to  die  in  battle  or 
to  possess  all  England.”  Soon 
after,  the  action  commenced;  it 
was  long,  fierce,  and  bloody,  but 
the  victoiy  was  decisive,  and  in 
favour  of  Harold.  Hardrada 
fell,  with  nearly  every  one  of 
his  chiefs,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Norwegians  perished. 
Tostig,  the  cause  of  the  •war, 
was  slain  soon  after  Hardrada. 
Even  the  Norw^an  fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  who  had  the  generosity  to  permit 
Olave,  the  son  of  Hardrada,  to  depart,  •with  all 
the  survivors,  in  twenty-four  ships,  after  that 
prince  had  sworn  that  he  would  for  ever  main- 
tain faith  and  friendship  to  England. 

Only  three  days  after  this  signal  victory,  the 
Normans  landed  in  the  south.  Harold  received 
this  news  as  he  was  sitting  joyfully  at  table  in 
the  good  city  of  York;  but,  ta^g  his  measures 
with  his  usual  rapidity,  he  instantly  began  his 
march  towards  Loudon.  Upon  his  way,  his 
forces,  which  had  sufiered  tremendously  in  the 
battle  against  the  Norwegians,  were  weakened 
by  discontents  and  desertion;  and  not  a few  men 
were  left  behind  by  the  speed  of  his  march,  from 
the  effects  of  their  wounds  and  from  sheer  fatigue. 
In  number,  sjiirit,  discipline,  appointment,  and 
in  all  other  essentials,  the  enemies  he  had  now 
to  encounter  were  mMt  formidable.  They  have 
well  been  called  “ the  most  remarkable  and  for- 
midable armament  which  the  Western  nations 
had  seen,  since  some  degree  of  r^ularity  and 
order  had  been  introduced  into  their  civil  and 
military  arrangements."' 

By  the  middle  of  August,  the  whole  of  Wil- 
liam’s fleet,  with  the  land-troops  on  board,  had 
assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  a small 
river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Ome.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
amounted  to  about  3(KX),  of  which  600  or  700 
were  of  a superior  order.  During  a whole 
month  the  •winds  were  contrary,  and  kept  the 
Norman  fleet  in  that  port  Then  a breeze 
sprang  up  from  the  south,  and  carried  the  ships 


' Bir  J.  Uackintoth,  Jlid.  Stig. 
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as  £ar  fts  St  Valeiy,  near  Dieppe;  but  there 
the  weather  changed;  a atorm  set  in,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  east  anchor,  and  wait  for  several 
daya  During  this  delay  some  of  the  ships  were 
wrecked,  and  their  crews  drowned  on  the  coast. 
In  consequence  of  all  this,  not  a few  of  the  dis- 
couraged adventurers  broke  their  engagements, 
and  withdrew  from  the  army;  and  the  rest  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  Providence  had  declared 
against  the  war.  To  check  these  feelings,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  projects,  William 
caused  the  bodies  of  the  shipwiocked  to  be  pri- 
vately buried  as  soon  as  they  were  found,  and 
incr^ksed  the  rations  both  of  food  and  strong 
drink.  But  this  inactivity  still  brought  back 
the  same  sad  and  discoura^g  ideas.  ‘‘He  is 
mad !”  murmured  the  soldiers,  “that  man  is  very 
mad  who  seeks  to  take  possession  of  another’s 
country ! God  is  offended  at  such  designs,  and 
this  he  shows  now  by  refusing  us  a fair  wind.” 
The  duke  then  had  recourse  to 
something  more  potent  than  bread 
and  wine.  He  caused  the  body  of 
St.  Valery,  the  patron  of  that 
place,  where  a town  had  grown  up 
around  his  cell,  to  be  taken  from 
his  shrine,  and  carried  in  proces- 
sion throiigh  the  camp,  the  knights, 
soldiers,  camp-followers,  and  sail- 
ors, all  devoutly  kneeling  as  it 
passed,  and  praying  for  the  saint's 
intercession.  the  cotuse  of  the 
ensuing  night  the  weather  changed, 
and  the  wind  blew  fair  from  the 
Norman  to  the  English  coast.  The 
troops  repaired  to  their  several 
ships,  and  at  an  early  hour  the 
nert  morning  the  whole  fleet  set 
sail.  William  led  the  van,  in  a 
vessel  which  had  been  presented 
to  Him  for  tho  occasion  by  his 
wife  Matilda,  and  which  was  distinguished  by 
its  splendid  decorations  in  the  day,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  night  by  a brilliant  light  at  its  mast- 
head. The  vanes  of  the  ship  were  gilded;  its 
aaiU  were  of  different  bright  colours;  the  three 
lions,  the  arms  of  Normandy,  were  painted  in 
seve^  places;  and  its  sculptured  figure-head 
was  a c^d  with  a drawn  bow,  the  arrow  ready 
to  fly  against  the  hostile  land.  The  consecrated 
banner,  sent  from  Rome  by  the  pope,  floated  at 
the  main-top  mast,  and  the  invader  had  put  a 
cross  upon  his  flag,  in  testimony  of  the  holiness 
of  his  undertaking.  This  ship  sailed  faster  than 
all  the  rest,  and,  in  his  impatience,  William  ne- 
glected to  order  the  taking  in  of  stul  to  lessen  its 
speed.  In  the  course  of  the  night  he  left  the 
whole  fleet  far  astern.  Early  in  the  morning  he 
ordered  a sailor  to  the  mast-head,  to  see  if  the 


other  ships  were  coming  up.  “ I can  see  nothing 
but  the  sea  and  sky,”  said  the  mariner;  and  then 
they  lay-to.  To  keep  the  crew  in  good  heart, 
William  ordered  them  a sumptuous  breakfast, 
with  wines  strongly  spiced.  The  sailor  was 
again  sent  aloft,  and  this  time  he  said  he  could 
make  out  four  vessels  in  the  distance;  but  mount- 
ing a third  time  shortly  after,  he  shouted,  “Now 
I see  a forest  of  masts  and  sails !”  A few  hours 
after  this  the  imited  Norman  fleet  came  to  an- 
chor on  the  Sussex  coast,  without  meeting  with 
any  resistance;  for  Harold's  ships,  which  so  long 
had  cruised  on  that  coast,  had  been  called  else, 
where,  or  had  returned  into  port  through  want 
of  pay  and  prorisions.'  It  was  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1066,  that  the  Normans  landed  un- 
opposed at  a place  called  Bulverhithe,  between 
Pevensey  and  Hastings.  The  archers  landed 
first;  they  wore  short  dresses,  and  their  hair  was 
shaved  off;  then  the  horsemen  landed,  wearing 


iron  casques  and  tunics  and  chaustit  (or  defences 
for  the  thiglxs)  of  mail,  being  armed  with  long 
and  strong  lances,  and  straight,  double-edged 
swords.  After  them  descended  the  workmen  of 
the  army,  pioneers,  carpenters,  and  smiths,  who 
carried  on  shore,  piece  by  piece,  three  wooden 
castles,  which  had  been  cut  and  prepared  before- 
hand in  Normandy.  The  duke  was  the  last  man 
to  land;  and  as  his  foot  touched  the  sand,  he 
made  a false  step,  and  fell  upon  his  face.  A 
murmur  instantly  succeeded  this  trifling  mishap, 
and  the  soldiery  cried  out,  “ God  keep  us ! but 
here  is  a bad  sign!"  In  those  days  the  Con- 
queror's presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him, 
and,  leaping  gayly  to  his  feet,  and  showing  them 
his  hand  full  of  English  earth  or  sand,  he  ex- 

' Thiarry,  Bltt.  de  la  CmqaJte;  Southor'a  Ifaval  Hia.  of  Boq.; 
Chron.  de  Iformand.;  Old.  Pictar. 
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claimed,  “What  now?  What  aatonishea  you? 
I have  taken  seisin  of  this  land  with  my  hands, 
and,  by  the  splendour  of  God ! as  far  as  it  ex- 
tends it  is  mine — it  is  yours!” 


but  sixteen  days  ela])sed  between  their  arrival  and 
the  battle,  and  in  all  that  time  William  made 
no  advance  into  the  country,  but  lingered  vithiu 
a few  miles  of  the  coast  where  he  had  landed. 


rsTKxsTT  Bat.— From  a drawing  on  th«  *pot,  by  H.  O.  Umo. 


From  the  landing-place  the  army  marched  to 
Hastings,  near  to  which  town  he  traced  a for- 
tified camp,  and  set  up  two  of 
the  wooden  castles  or  towers 
that  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Normandy,  and  there 
j)laced  his  provisions.  De- 
tached corps  of  Normans  then 
overran  all  the  neighbouring 
country,  pillaging  and  burning 
the  houses.  The  English  fled 
from  their  abodes,  concealed 
their  goods  and  their  cattle, 
and  rejmred  in  crowds  to  the 
sacred  protection  of  their  in- 
land churches.  William  per- 
sonally 8urveye<l  all  the  neigh- 
bomnng  country,  and  occupied 
the  old  Roman  castle  of  Peven- 
sey  with  a strong  detachment. 

It  should  apjiear  that  he  was 
presently  welcomed  into  England  by  several 
foreigners,  the  remnant  of  the  old  Norman  court 
party  which  had  been  so  predominant  in  the  days 
of  the  late  king.  One  Robert,  a Norman  thane, 
who  was  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hast- 
ings, is  particularly  mentioned  as  giving  him 
advice  immediately  after  his  landing.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  disembarking  the  anny,  horse 
and  foot,  and  the  lamling  of  the  provisions  and 
militai^’  stores,  woidd  occupy  two  or  three  days; 


On  reaching  London,  where 
he  appears  to  have  been  well 
received  by  the  people,  Harold 
manned  700  vessels,  and  sent 
them  round  to  hinder  Wil- 
liam’s escape;  for  he  made  no 
doubt  of  vanquishing  the  Nor- 
mans, even  as  he  had  so  re- 
cently vanquished  the  Nor- 
wegians. Reinforcements  of 
troops  came  in  from  all  quar- 
ters except  from  the  north; 
and  another  of  his  Norman 
spies  and  advisers,  who  was 
residing  in  the  capital,  in- 
formed the  duke  there  were 
grounds  for  apprehending 
that  in  a few  days  the  Saxon 
army  would  be  swelled  to 
100,000  men.  But  Harold 
was  irritated  by  the  ravages 
committed  in  the  country  by 
the  invaders;  he  was  impa- 
tient to  meet  them ; and, 
a second  time  by  a sudden 
and  unex|)ected  attack,  he  inarched  off  for  the 


hoping  to  profit 


i'cvnfBBY  Castll.' — 11  0.  HIM,  bvm  hU  drawinj;  on  the  apok 


Sussex  coast  by  night,  only  six  days  after  his 

I The  rem&ina  of  Roman  maaonry  risible  in  Toreaaej  Caalle 
indicate  an  origin  prior  to  the  times  both  of  Baxona  and  Nor- 
niaiia.  The  outer  walla,  the  most  ancueut  i>art  of  the  building, 
inclose  an  ares  of  7 ao.,  and  stand  Oom  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high.  The 
moat  on  the  south  is  wide  and  deep.  Works  of  more  modem 
character  stand  within  the  walls,  consisting  of  a fortification  of 
pentagonal  form,  with  fire  circular  towers.  It  is  entered  from 
the  outer  court  by  a drawbridge  on  the  west  side,  between  two 
towers.  The  princitial  barbican  or  watch-tower  is  towards  the 
nortli-esst  comer.  Tlie  walls  are  y ft.  thick;  the  towers  are  two 
and  three  stories  high. 
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arrival  in  London,  and  Avilh  forces  inferior  in 
numbers  to  those  of  William.  The  camp  of 
William  was  well  guarded,  and,  to  prevent  all 
surprise,  he  had  thrown  out  advanced  posts  to  a 
considerable  distance.  These  poets,  composed  of 
good  cavalry,  fell  back  as  the  Saxons  approached, 
and  told  William  that  Harold  was  rushing  on 
with  the  speed  and  fury  of  a On  his 

side  Harold  despatched  some  spies,  who  spoke 
the  French  language,  to  ascertain  the  position 
and  state  of  preparation  of  the  Normans.  Both 
these  the  returning  spies  reported  to  be  formi- 
dable, and  they  added,  with  astonishment,  that 
there  were  more  priests  in  William’s  camp  than 
there  were  soldiers  in  the  English  army.  These 
men  had  mistaken  for  priests  all  the  Norman 
soldiers  that  had  short  hair  and  shaven  upper 
lips;  for  it  was  then  the  fashion  of  the  English 
to  let  both  their  hair  and  their  moustaches  grow 
long.  Harold  smiled  at  their  mistake,  and  said, 
**  Those  whom  you  have  found  in  such  great 
numbers  are  not  priests,  but  brave  men  of  war, 
who  will  soon  show  us  what  they  are  worth.” 
He  then  halted  his  army  at  Senlac,  since  called 
Battle,  and  changing  his  plan,  surrounded  his 
camp  with  ditches  and  polices,  and  waited  the 
attack  of  his  rival  in  that  well-chosen  position. 
One  whole  day  was  passed  in  fruitless  negotia- 
tions, the  nature  of  which  is  differently  reported 
by  the  old  chroniclers.  According  to  William 
of  Poitiers,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  tlie  best  means  of  information,  and  the 
writer  or  writers  of  the  Chronicle  of  Normandy, 
a monk  named  Hugh  Maigrot  was  despatched  to 
demand  from  Harold,  in  the  name  of  William, 
that  he  would  do  one  of  three  things — resign  his 
crown  in  favour  of  the  Norman;  submit  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  pope;  or  decide  the  quaiTel  by 
single  combat.  Harold  sent  a refusal  to  each  of 
these  proposals,  upon  which  William  charged  the 
monk  with  this  last  message: — “Go,  and  tell 
Harold,  that  if  he  will  keep  his  old  bargain  with 
me,  I will  leave  him  all  the  country  beyond  the 
river  Hiunber,  and  will  give  his  brother  Qurth 
all  the  lands  of  his  father,  Earl  Godwin;  but  if 
he  obstinately  refuse  what  I offer  him,  thou  wilt 
tell  him,  before  all  his  people,  that  he  is  p>er- 
jured,  and  a liar;  that  he  and  all  those  who  shall 
support  him  are  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
and  that  I carry  a bull  to  that  effect."  The 
Norman  Chronide  says  that  the  monk  Hugh 
pronounced  this  message  in  a solemn  tone,  and 
at  the  word  “excommimication,"  the  English 
chiefs  gazed  upon  one  another  in  great  dismay; 
but  that,  nevertheless,  they  all  resolved  to  fight 
to  the  last,  well  knowing  that  the  Norman  had 
promised  their  lands  to  his  nobles,  his  captains, 
and  his  knights,  who  hiul  already  done  homage 
for  them. 

VoL.  T. 


The  Normans  quitted  Hastings,  and  occupied 
an  eminence  opposite  to  the  English,  plainl}' 
showing  that  they  intended  to  give  battle  on  the 
morrow.  Several  reasons  ha<l  been  pressed  upon 
Harold  by  his  followers,  and  were  now  repeated, 
why  he  should  decline  the  combat,  or  absent 
himself  from  its  perilous  chances.  It  was  urged 
that  the  desperate  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy forced  him  to  bring  matters  to  a speedy 
decision,  and  put  his  whole  fortune  on  the  issue 
of  a battle,  for  his  provisions  were  already  ex- 
hausted, and  his  supplies  from  beyond  sea  would 
be  rendered  precarious  both  by  the  storms  of  the 
coming  winter,  and  the  operations  of  the  English 
fleet,  which  had  already  blockaded  all  the  ships 
William  kept  with  him  in  the  ports  of  Pevensey 
and  Hustings ; but  that  he,  the  King  of  England, 
in  his  own  country,  and  well  provided  with  pro- 
visions, might  bide  his  own  time,  and  harass  with 
skirmishes  a decreasing  enemy,  who  would  be 
exposed  to  all  the  discomforts  of  an  inclement 
season  and  deep  miry  roads;  that  if  a general 
action  were  now  avoided,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
English  {>eople,  made  sensible  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  their  property,  their  honour,  and  their 
liberties,  would  reinforce  his  army  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  by  degrees  render  it  invincible.  As  he 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  all  these  arguments,  his 
brother  Gurth,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him, 
and  a man  of  bravery  and  good  counsel,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  not  to  be  present  at  the 
action,  but  to  set  out  for  London,  and  bring  up 
the  levies,  while  his  best  friends  should  sustain 
the  attack  of  the  Normans.  “ 0 ! Harold,"  said 
the  young  man,  “thou  const  not  deny  that,  either 
by  force  or  free-will,  thou  hast  maile  Duke 
William  an  oath  upon  the  body  of  saints ; why, 
then,  adventure  thyself  in  the  dangers  of  the 
combat  with  a perjury  against  thee?  To  us, 
who  have  sworn  nothing,  this  war  is  proper  and 
just,  for  we  defend  our  country.  Leave  us,  then, 
alone  to  fight  this  battle — thou  wilt  succour  us  if 
we  are  forced  to  retreat,  and  if  we  die  thou  wilt 
avenge  us.”  To  this  touching  appeal  Harold  an- 
swered, tlmt  his  duty  forbade  him  to  keep  at  a 
distance  whilst  others  risked  their  lives;  and, 
determined  to  fight,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  he  waited  the  morrow  with 
his  usual  courage.  The  night  was  cold  and 
clear;  it  was  spent  very  differently  by  the  hostile 
armies ; the  English  feasted  and  rejoiced,  singing, 
with  a great  noise,  their  old  national  songs,  and 
emptying  their  honi-cups,  which  were  well  fiUc<l 
with  beer  and  wine : the  Normans  having  looked 
to  their  arms  and  to  their  horses,  listened  to  their 
priests  and  monks,  who  prayed  and  sang  litanies; 
and  that  over,  the  soldiers  confessed  themselves, 
and  took  the  sacrament  by  thou.sands  at  a time. 

The  day  of  trial — Saturday,  the  14th  of  Octo- 
13 
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ber — was  come.  As  day  dawned,  Odo,  the  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  a half-brother  of  Duke  William,  cele- 
brated mass,  and  gave  his  benediction  to  the 
troops,  being  armed  the  while  in  a coat  of  mail, 
which  he  wore  under  his  episcopal  rochet;  and 
when  the  mass  and  the  blessing  were  over,  he 
moimted  a ^va^-hor3e,  which  the  old  chroniclers, 
with  their  interesting  minuteness  of  detail,  tell 
us  was  large  and  white,  took  a lance  in  his  hand, 
and  marshalled  his  brigade  of  cavalry.  Thew’hole 
army  was  divided  into  three  columns  of  attack; 
the  third  column,  composed  of  native  Normans, 
and  including  many  great  lords  and  the  choicest 
of  the  kniglits,  being  headed  by  the  duke  in  per- 
son. William  rode  a fine  Spanish  horse,  which 
a rich  Norman  had  brought  him  on  his  return 
from  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  lago  of 
Galicia:  he  wore  suspended  round  his  neck  some 
of  those  revered  relics  upon  which  Harold  had 
sworn,  and  the  standard  blessed  by  the  pope  was 
carried  at  his  side,  by  one  Tonstain,  sumamed 
“the  White,”  or  “the  Fair,”*  who  accepted  the 
honourable  but  dangerous  office,  after  two  Nor- 
man barons  had  declined  it.  Just  before  giving 
the  word  to  advance,  he  briefly  addressed  his  col- 
lected host — “ Make  up  your  minds  to  fight  vali- 
antly, and  slay  your  enemies,  A great  booty  is 
before  us ; for  if  we  conquer  we  shall  all  be  rich; 
what  I gain  you  will  gain ; if  I take  this  land, 
you  will  have  it  in  lots  among  you.  Know  ye, 
however,  that  I am  not  come  hither  solely  to  take 
what  is  my  due,  but  also  to  avenge  our  whole 
nation,  for  the  felonies,  perjuries,  and  treachery 
of  tliese  English.  They  massacred  our  kinsmen 
the  Danes — men,  women,  and  children — on  the 
night  of  St.  Brice ; they  murdered  the  knights 
and  good  men  who  accompanied  Prince  Alfred 
from  Normandy,  and  made  my  cousin  Alfred 
expire  in  torture.  Before  you  is  the  sou  of  that 
Earl  Godwin  who  was  charged  with  these  mur- 
ders. Let  us  forward,  and  punish  him,  with  God 
to  our  aid;” 

A gigantic  Norman,  called  Taillefer,  who  united 
the  different  qualities  of  champion,  minstrel,  and 
juggler,  spurred  his  horse  to  the  front  of  the 
van,  and  sung,  with  a loud  voice,  the  popular 
ballads  which  immortalized  the  valour  of  Cliai’- 
lemagne,  and  Roland,  and  all  that  flower  of  chi- 
valry that  fought  in  the  great  fight  of  Ronces- 
v.olles.  As  he  sang  he  j)erformed  feat^with  his 
sword,  throwing  it  into  the  air  with  great  force 
with  one  hand,  and  caUdiing  it  again  with  the 
other.  Tlie  Normans  rej)eated  the  burden  of  his 
song,  or  cried  Diexi  aide!  Dim  aide!  This 
accomjilished  bravo  craved  pennission  to  strike 
the  first  blow : he  ran  one  i^glishman  through 

■ Tbo  twiloni  of  .Vonnion  will  remeniber  tlio  bravo  bearing  of 

«talnlOK«  Tunstair*  banner  white, " long  after  in  the  flgbt  of 
Fl«Nbloa.  I 
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the  body,  and  felled  a second  to  the  ground ; but 
in  attacking  a third  cavalier  he  was  himself  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  English,  who,  in  reply  to 
the  Dim  aide!  or  “God  is  our  help!”  of  the 
Normans,  shouted  “Christ’s  rood!  — the  holy 
rood!”  remained  in  their  position  on  the  ridge 
of  a hill  fortified  by  trenches  and  palisades;  and 
within  these  defences  they  were  marshalled 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Danes,  shield  against 
shield,  presenting  an  impenetrable  front  to  the 
enemy.  According  to  old  privil^e,  the  men  of 
Kent  were  in  the  first  line,  and  tlie  bxirgesses  of 
London  had  the  honour  of  being  the  body-guard, 
and  were  drawn  up  close  round  the  royal  stan- 
dard. At  the  foot  of  this  banner  stood  Harold, 
with  his  two  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  and 
a body  of  the  bravest  thanes  of  England.  The 
Normans  attacked  along  the  line  with  their  bow- 
men and  cross-bowmen,  who  produced  no  impres- 
sion; and  when  their  cavalry  charged,  the  Eng- 
lish, in  a compact  body,  received  the  assailants 
with  battle-axes,  writh  which  they  broke  the 
lances  and  cut  the  coats  of  mail  on  which  the  Nor- 
mans relied.  The  Normans,  despairing  of  forcing 
the  English  palisades  and  ranks,  retired  in  some 
disorder  to  the  division  where  William  com- 
manded in  person.  The  duke  then  tlirew  forward 
all  his  archers,  and  supported  them  by  a charge 
of  cavalry,  who  shouted,  as  they  couched  their 
lances,  ^ Notre  Dame!  Notre  Dame!  Dim  aide! 
Dim  aide!''  Some  of  this  cavalry  broke  through 
the  English  line,  but  presently  they  were  all 
driven  back  to  a deep  trench,  artfully  covered 
over  with  brushes  and  grass,  where  horses  and 
riders  fell  in  pcle-mele^  and  perished  in  great 
numbers.  According  to  some  accounts,  more  Nor- 
mans fell  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  field. 
For  a moment  there  was  a general  panic;  a cry 
spread  that  the  duke  was  killed,  and  at  this  re- 
port a flight  coiruuenced.  William  threw  himself 
before  the  fugitives,  and  stopped  their  passage, 
threatening  them,  and  striking  them  with  his 
lance;  then,  uncovering  bis  face  and  head,  he 
cried,  “ Here  1 am ! look  at  me ! I am  still  alive, 
and  I will  conquer  by  God’s  help.”  In  another 
part  of  the  field  the  rout  was  stopi)ed  by  tlie 
fierce  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  the  attacks  on  the 
English  line  wer-e  renewed  and  multiplied.  From 
nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  successes  were  nearly  balanced,  or,  if  any- 
thing, seemed  rather  to  preponderate  on  the  Eng- 
lish side.  William  had  exjjected  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  charges  of  his  numci-ous  and 
brilliant  cavalrj';  but  the  English  foot  stootl  firm 
(a  thing  which  infantry  seldom  did  in  those  days 
under  such  circumstances),  and  they  were  so  well 
defended  by  their  closed  shields,  that  the  arrows 
of  the  NoiTuans  had  little  effect  upon  them.  The 
I duke  then  ordeml  his  Iwwmeu  to  alter  the  direc- 
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tion  of  their  shafts,  and,  instead  of  shooting  point- 
blank,  to  direct  their  arrows  upward,  so  that  the 
points  should  come  down  like  hail  from  above 
upon  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  The  manoeuvre  took 
effect,  and  many  of  the  English  were  wounded, 
most  of  them  in  the  face ; but  still  they  stood 
firm,  and  the  Normans,  almost  disheartened,  had 
recourse  to  a stratagem.  William  ordered  1000 
horse  to  advance,  and  then  turn  and  fiee;  at 
the  view  of  this  pretended  rout  the  English  lost 
their  coolness,  and  leaving  their  positions,  a part 
of  the  line  gave  pursuit,  with  their  battle-axes 
slung  ronnd  their  necks.  At  a certain  distance 
a fresh  corps  of  Normans  joined  the  1000  horse, 
who  drew  rein  and  faced  about;  and  then  the 
English,  surprised  in  their  disorder,  were  as- 
sailed on  every  side  by  lances  and  swords.  Here 
many  hundreds  of  the  English  fell;  for,  encom- 
paAed  by  horse  and  foot,  they  could  not  retreat, 
and  they  would  not  surrender.  The  latter  word, 
indeed,  is  never  once  \ised  in  any  of  the  old  ac- 
counts of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  Norman 
writers  speak  with  admiration  of  the  valour  of 
several  of  Harold’s  thanes,  who  fought  single- 
handed  against  a host  of  foes,  as  though  each  of 
them  thought  to  save  his  country  by  his  indi- 
vidual exertions.  They  have  not  preserved  his 
name,  but  they  make  particular  mention  of  one 
Ejigliah  thane,  armed  with  a battle-axe,  who 
spread  dism.ay  among  the  invaders.  Tlie  battle- 
axe  appears  to  have  been  the  arm  chiefly  used 
by  the  English.  This  ponderous  weapon  had  its 
advantages  and  its  disadvantages;  wielded  by 
nervous  men,  it  broke  in  pieces  the  coats  of  mail, 
and  cleft  the  steel  casques  of  the  Normans,  as  no 
swords  could  have  done;  but  from  its  weight  and 
size  it  required  both  hands  to  wield  it,  and  was 
awkward  and  difficult  to  manage  in  close  combat. 

The  feint  flight,  which  had  succeeded  so  well, 
was  repeated  by  the  Normans  in  another  part  of 
the  field,  and,  owing  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
English,  with  equal  success.  But  still  the  main 
body  maintained  its  position  behind  its  stakes 
and  palisades  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill;  and  such 
was  their  unshaken  courage,  that  the  Normans 
were  obliged  to  try  the  same  stratagem  a third 
time — and  a third  time  the  brave  but  imprudent 
\-ictims  fell  into  the  snare.  Then  the  Norman 
horse  and  foot  burst  into  the  long-defended  in- 
cloeure,  and  broke  the  English  line  in  several 
points.  But  even  now  the  English  closed  again 
round  Harold,  who,  throughout  the  day,  liad 
shown  the  greatest  activity  and  bravery.  At  this 
juncture  he  was  stinick  by  an  arrow,  shot  at  ran- 
dom, which  entered  his  left  eye,  and  penetrated 
into  his  brain.  The  English  then  gave  way,  but 
they  retreated  no  fiuiher  than  their  standard, 
which  they  still  sought  to  defend.  The  Normans 
hemmed  them  in,  making  the  most  desperate 


efforts  to  seize  the  banner.  Robert  Fitz-Emest 
had  almost  grasped  it,  when  a battle-axe  laid  him 
low  for  ever.  Twenty  Norman  knights  then  un- 
dertook the  task, and  this  attempt  succeeded,  after 
ten  of  their  number  had  perished.  The  standard 
of  England  was  then  lowered,  and  the  consecrated 
banner,  sent  from  Rome,  raised  in  its  stead,  in 
sign  of  victory.  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  the  brave 
brothers  of  Harold,  died  at  that  last  rallying 
point.  The  combat  had  lasted  nine  hours,  for  it 
was  now  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  son 
was  setting.  After  a desperate  attempt  at  rally- 
ing made  by  the  men  of  Kent  and  the  East  An- 
gles, which  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  the  victors, 
the  English  troops,  broken  and  dispirited  by  the 
loss  of  their  leader,  dispersed  through  the  woods 
which  lay  in  the  rear  of  their  position;  the  enemy 
followed  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon;  but,  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  country,  wliich  was  in 
some  places  intersected  by  ditches,  and  as  the 
English  turned  and  made  a stand  wherever  they 
could,  they  suffered  severely  in  this  piu^uit,  and 
soon  gave  it  up.  In  eveiy  clause  of  their  narra- 
tive the  Norman  writers  express  their  admiration 
of  the  valour  of  the  foe;  and  most  of  them  confess 
that  the  great  superiority  of  his  forces  alone  en- 
abled William  to  obtain  the  ■I'ictory.  During  the 
sanguinary  conflict  the  fortunate  duke  had  three 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  at  one  moment  he 
was  nearly  laid  prostrate  by  a blow  struck  upon 
hb  helmet  by  an  English  cavalier.  The  proud  b^d 
of  lords  and  knights  that  followed  him  from  the 
Continent  was  fearfully  thinned,  as  was  well 
proved  on  the  morrow,  when  the  muster-roll  he 
had  prepared  before  leaving  the  port  of  St.  Valery 
was  called  over.  He  lost  one-fourth  of  his  army, 
and  he  did  not  gain  by  the  battle  of  Hastings  a 
fourth  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England;  for  many 
an  after-field  was  fought,  and  Ids  wars  for  the 
conquest  of  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  east, 
were  protracted  for  seven  long  years.  The  con- 
quest effected  by  the  Normans  was  a slow,  and 
not  a sudden  one.‘  “ Thus,”  to  use  the  energetic 
language  of  an  old  writer,* *  “ was  tried,  by  the  great 
assize  of  God’s  judgment  in  battle,  the  right  of 
power  between  the  English  and  Norman  nations; 
a battle  the  most  memorable  of  all  others;  and 
howsoever  miserably  lost,  yet  most  nobly  fought 
on  the  part  of  England."* 

I Sir  J.  Mackintofth,  Hitt.  ^ Daniel. 

* It  bos  not  been  auffleiontir  noticed  by  hiitoriana,  that  the 
Mnio  mlataken  riewa  of  Chriatian  perfection  which,  by  with- 
drawing the  meet  moral  part  of  the  population  into  conrenta 
and  aolitndes,  weakened  tlie  social  system  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  thus  insured  its  ororthrow 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  weakenod  Anglo-Saxon  society 
in  the  eleventh  ceutuir,  and  thus  iusiu^  the  triumph  of  the 
Normans.  Dissipation  in  one  port  of  tlie  poopie,  and  asceticism 
in  another,  tended  to  the  same  result.  Christianity  became 
either  quite  unknown,  or  did  not  boar  on  tho  ordinary  relations 
of  civil  and  domcetio  lifo.  Retreating  from  the  world  it  should 
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CHAPTER  V.-SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  ANNALS. 


A.D.  300— 10C6. 


Different  ocenpants  of  Britain— The  Piets— The  Scots— Tliey  are  united  into  one  nation— History  of  the  Scottish 
kings  to  Malcolm  III. — Annals  of  Ireland — Its  early  populations — Conversion  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity 
by  St.  Patriek —Their  contests  with  the  Danes— State  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England. 


URING  the  course  of  the  preced- 
ing iian-ative,  we  Itave  seen  the 
Saxons  frequently  engaged  in  wars, 
and  occasionally  also  connected  by 
alliances,  with  various  other  na- 
tions dwelling  around  them  in  the 
The  largest  as  well  as  the  fairest 
portion  of  Britain  was  conquered  and  occupied, 
during  the  j)erio<l  we  have  been  reviewing,  by 
these  Germanic  invaders;  but  much  of  it  still 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  races  of  other 
lineage,  by  whom  it  had  been  earlier  colonized, 
or  was  seized  u|)on  by  invaders  like  themselves, 
but  from  a dilferent  quarter.  All  the  east  and 
south,  from  the  Chaimel  to  the  Tweed,  was  Saxon; 
in  the  west,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Saxon 
dominion,  were  the  alien  and  generally  hostile 
tril>es  of  Cornwall  and  Wales;  on  the  north-west 
were  the  independent  sovereignties  of  Cumbria 
and  Strathclyde  (if  these  were  really  two  distinct 
kingdoms);  and  to  the  east  and  north  of  these 


liAvo  jiurified.  it  loll  it  to  peruit  from  iU  own  corruptions. 
WUlItun  of  Malmosbiiry  gives  a grapliio  picture  of  both  exoeasee. 
The  whole  pMSAge  is  instructive :— "This  was  • faUl  d*y  to  Eng- 
land—* meUnchoiy  bavock  of  our  dear  country,  through  its 
ciuuigo  of  masters.  For  it  had  long  since  adopted  the  manners 
of  the  Angles,  which  had  been  very  various  according  to  the 
tiroes;  for  in  the  first  years  of  their  arrival  they  were  barbarians 
in  their  look  and  manners,  warlike  in  their  usages,  heathen  in 
their  rites ; but  after  embmoing  the  Ikith  of  Christ,  by  degrees 
and  in  process  of  time,  from  the  peace  they  ettjoyed,  regarding 
arms  only  in  a secondary  liglit,  they  gave  their  whole  attention 
to  religion.  1 say  nothing  of  the  i>our,  the  lueanueee  of  whose 
fortune  often  restraint  them  from  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
justice.  I omit  men  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  whom  sometimea 
respect  to  their  ptxifossion,  and  sometimes  the  fear  of  shame, 
suffer  not  to  stray  from  the  truth.  I speak  of  princes,  who, 
from  the  grealuea)  of  their  power,  miglit  have  full  liberty  to 
indulge  in  pleasure;  some  of  whom  In  their  own  country,  and 
others  at  Rome,  changing  their  habit  [that  U,  beoaming  monka], 
obtained  a heavenly  kingdom  and  a saintly  intercourse.  Many 
during  their  whole  lives  in  outward  appearance  only  embraced 
the  present  world,  in  onlor  that  they  might  exhaust  their  trsa- 
suree  on  the  poor,  or  divide  them  among  monasteries.  What 
shaU  I say  of  the  multitudes  of  bUliops,  Arrmi/s,  and  abbotst 
Does  not  the  whole  island  bloxo  with  such  numerous  relics  of 
its  ruktives,  Uiat  you  con  sosuvely  {lOss  a village  of  any  oouse- 
quenoe  but  you  boar  the  name  of  some  new  saint,  besides  the 
numbers  of  whom  all  notices  have  perUlied,  from  the  wont  of 
rBcordsf 

Angk>.8axon  England  had  evidently  become  much  like  tlie 
Roman  provlnoes  in  the  days  of  Suipioius  Eevenis.  Social, 
Uwnertiio,  and  military  life  hod  not  received  those  puriOtlng 


was  the  powerful  and  extensive  kingdom  of  the 
Piets,  originally,  it  should  seem,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  modem  Scotland.  Behind 
the  Piets,  however,  in  the  north-west,  a colony  of 
Scots  from  Ireland,  not  long  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  in  the  south,  founded  another  new 
power  of  foreign  origin,  destined  in  like  manner, 
in  course  of  time,  to  bear  down  before  it  the  elder 
thrones  of  its  own  part  of  the  island. 

The  doubtful  and  confused  annals  of  the  seve- 
ral Cornish  and  Welsh  principalities  of  those 
times  offer  nothing  to  detain  the  historian.  Corn- 
wall appears  to  have  usually  formed  one  king- 
dom, South  Wales  another,  and  North  Wales  a 
third.  But  the  subjects  of  these  several  states, 
and  also  those  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde,  far- 
ther to  the  north,  may  be  regarded  as  having  been, 
in  the  main,  one  people.  It  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  they  may  have  l)een  a mixture  of  the 
old  Celtic  Britons  who  fled  before  the  Saxons,  or 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  strip  of 


and  invigorating  Chriitian  infiuenoea  tliat  make  a people  dU- 
poeed  to  peace,  yet  irreeistibte  against  foreign  attack.  On  the 
contrary,  monkish  ■npeistltlon  and  asceticism,  by  leading  the 
j ounsdontious  and  pious  away  from  the  world  they  should  have 
purified  and  preeorved,  left  vice  and  ignorance,  profligacy  and 
moral  cowardice,  to  usurp  thdr  place.  W«  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  at  what  follows,  from  the  same  author. — 
“Neverthelois.  in  proocee  of  time,  the  desire  after  literature 
and  religion  had  decoyed,  for  several  yean  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Normans.  The  clergy,  contented  with  a very  slight  degree 
of  learning,  oouJd  soorcely  stammer  out  the  words  of  the  Mcra- 
mouta;  and  a person  who  understood  grammar  was  an  object 
of  wonder  and  astonishment.  The  monk*  mocked  the  rule  of 
their  order  by  fine  vestments  rmd  the  use  of  every  kind  of  food. 
The  nobility,  given  up  to  luxury  and  wantonnese,  went  not  to 
church  in  the  inomiug,  after  the  manner  of  Christians,  but 
merely,  in  a carelcM  manner,  heard  matins  oihI  iiuub«  from  a 
hurrying  ])riest  in  their  chambers,  amid  the  blandlshraenu  of 
their  wives.  The  commonalty,  left  unprotected,  became  a pisry 
to  the  most  powerful,  who  amamed  fortnnes  by  either  on 

their  property,  or  by  selling  their  persons  into  foreign  countries; 
although  it  be  an  Innate  quality  of  this  people  to  be  more  In- 
clined to  revelling  than  to  the  aocumolatlon  of  wealth.  There 
waa  one  custom  repugruut  to  human  nature  which  they  odoptod, 
nantely,  to  seU  their  female  eervanta,  when  prtgnant  by  them, 
and  after  they  had  aatUfled  their  lusU,  either  to  public  prostitu- 
tion, or  to  foreign  alavery.  Drinking  in  iwrties  was  an  nnivscial 
practice,  in  which  ooonpatian  they  poiaed  entire  nights  as  well 
OS  days.  They  consumed  their  whole  subetance  in  mean  and 
deiqtlcable  bouses,  unlike  the  Normans  and  French,  who,  In 
troble  and  s]>lendid  bouaea,  lived  with  frugality.''— iFUlMia  q^ 
Maiautimrjf,  book  Ui. 
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country,  and  of  CimbrionB,  originally  from  the 
north  of  Germany  and  Denmark,  the  proper  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  Welsh.  At  "wliat  date 
these  Cumbrians  first  found  their  way  from  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  they  seem  to  have 
earliest  settled,  to  the  west  coast  of  England,  and 
there  mixed  with  and  established  a dominion 
over  the  native  British  occupants,  no  chronicles 
have  told  us.  But  some  ancient  relation  between 
the  Welsh  and  the  Piets  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  strong  evidence  of  language ; and  the  close 
connection  that  subsisted  between  Wales  and  the 
Scottish  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  down  to  the 
extinction  of  the  latter,  is  established  by  abun- 
dance of  historic  testimony.  If,  in  the  mixture 
of  the  two  races,  the  ascendency  remained  with 
the  Celtic  Britons  anywhere,  it  was  most  probably 
in  ComwalL  Everywhere  else  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  language  appear  to  have  become 
chiefly  Cimbrian,  the  national  denomination  of 
the  Welsh  in  their  vernacular  tongue  to  this  day. 
One  of  the  northern  Welsh  kingdoms  was  actu- 
ally called  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  whence  our 
m<^em  county  of  Cumberland ; and  if  the  king- 
dom of  Strathclyde  was  a diflerent  state  from 
this  (which  is  doubtful),  we  know  at  least  that 
in  that  district  of  Scotland  also,  the  native  land 
and  residence  of  Merlin  and  Aneurin,  and  many 
other  personages  famous  in  Cumbi'ian  song  and 
story,  the  language,  and  government,  and  all 
thii^  else  were  Welsh.' 

At  what  time  the  various  tribes  of  the  north, 

1 This  is  not  the  plsce  to  disease  the  genealogy  of  the  Piets ; 
bat  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  their  Oermanio  origin,  the  enlgnin 
(Of  the  passing  away  of  the  Romano- British  popalation),  if  not 
xnsde  qaite  plain,  will  appear  leas  dlffionlt  thou  before. 

" The  supposition  is  not  destitute  of  support.  The  migra- 
tory tendencies  of  the  Gothic  tribee  hare  always  been  oonspi- 
cnoos.  Prom  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history,  the  inhabitants 
of  Jutland  and  its  neighbouring  prorluoes  were  in  the  habit  of 
T«s>ring  desoeute  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  After  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  their  attempts  were  probably  more  bold  and 
fteqnent ; but  they  did  not  then  for  the  first  time  oommenoe 
The  Norfolk  and  Snfiblk  ooast  was,  from  its  position,  peouliarly 
expoeed  to  these  inenrsions;  and  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third 
oentory,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a military  count, 
called  Come*  lilorit  Saxonici.  This  dktriot  wae  called  the  Saxon 
shore,  as  Sir  Frattois  Palgrare  observes,  not  merely  booause  it 
was  open  to  the  Incuiaion  of  the  Saxons,  but,  most  probably, 
because  they  had  succeeded  in  fixing  themselves  in  some  por- 
tions of  it.  The  weak  hold  which  the  Romans,  at  aU  times,  bad 
of  Scotland,  would  tender  It  an  easier  prey  than  England  to  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  ruddy  hair 
and  lusty  limbs  of  the  Caledonians  indicate  a Germanic  extrac- 
tion. mdiard  of  Cirencester  tells  ua,  that  a little  before  the 
ocsnlng  of  Severas,  the  Piets  landed  in  Scotland ; ftxim  which  we 
•re  aititled  to  infor.  that  the  Piots  were  not  the  original  inha- 
bitante  at  North  Britain ; and  probably  the  statement  ia  sub- 
sUntially  eorrect,  Inasmucli  m largo  reinforcements  landed  in 
Scotland  at  this  period,  as  prevlonaly  observed.  The  Seote — the 
other  branch  of  the  people  clsaeed  under  the  general  term  Cale- 
douians— are  eonfessedly  of  Irish  origin.  When  St.  Coluraba, 
whose  mother-tongue  was  the  Irish  Gselio,  preached  to  the 
Piets,  he  used  an  interpreter.  Pordun,  the  Cither  of  Boottish 
history,  tells  us:  ‘The  manners  of  the  Soots  are  various  ss  to  their 
Isngusges ; for  they  use  two  tongue*— the  Scottish  and  the  Teu- 
tonic. The  last  is  spoken  by  thoee  on  the  eea-coesia  and  In  the 


often  spoken  of  imder  the  general  appellation  of 
the  Caledonians,  although  that  name  was  properly 
applicable  only  to  the  occupants  of  the  woody 
and  mountainous  regions  of  the  west  and  north- 
west, came  to  bo  united  in  the  single  monarchy 
of  the  Piets,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The 
Piets  are  first  mentioned  about  the  be^nuing  of 
the  fourth  century,  at*  which  time  the  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  imderstood  to  comprehend  all 
the  northern  tribes.  Antiquaries  are  generaUy 
agreed  that  a kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Piets — which,  in  pretension  at 
least,  extended  over  the  w’hole  of  what  is  now 
called  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  district 
of  Strathclyde  in  the  south-west—  had  been  estab- 
lished some  considerable  time  before  the  evacuar 
tion  of  Sonth  Britain  by  the  Romans  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  Records,  the  authenticity 
of  which  does  not  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt, 
make  the  Pictish  sovereign,  when  this  event  took 
place,  to  have  been  Durst,  the  son  of  Erp,  for 
whom  his  warlike  achievements  against  the  pro- 
vincialized Britons  of  the  south,  and  the  length 
of  his  reign,  have  obtained  from  the  Irish  annal- 
ists the  poetic  title  of  King  of  a Hundred  Years 
and  a Himdred  Battles.  The  Piets  came  into 
collision  with  the  Saxons  of  Northumberland  not 
long  after  the  establishment  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Deira  and  Bemicia,  the  princes  of  the  latter 
of  which  appear  to  have  claimed,  os  within  their 
boundaries,  the  whole  of  the  territory  along  the 
east  coast,  as  far  as  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  For 

low  oountrie*,  while  the  Soottish  is  the  speech  of  the  mountain- 
eers and  the  remote  islanders.’  The  proper  Scots  Camden  de- 
soribes  as  those  commonly  called  Highlandmen;  ‘for  the  rest,'  he 
Adds,  ‘ more  civilized,  and  inliabitiug  the  eastern  part,  though 
comprehended  under  tlte  name  of  Scute,  are  the  Ihrtbest  in  the 
world  from  being  Soots,  but  are  of  the  same  German  origin  witli 
us  English.’  Dr.  Jamieson,  whose  researches  in  physiology  are 
well  known,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Piets  and  Saxona 
had  a common  origin.  Upon  what  other  theory,  he  argues, 
can  the  prevalence  wf  the  Saxon  tongue  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land be  accounted  fort  William  the  Conqueror  could  notchange 
the  language  of  South  Britain.  Was  it  likely  that  a few  Saxon 
fugitivee  at  the  Scottish  oonrt  could  supplant  that  of  their 
bonefiictort 

“ The  theory  of  the  Germanic  origin  of  the  Piots  rontores  an- 
other diflleulty.  now  is  the  disnppearonoe  of  the  Celtic  tongue 
frxun  England  to  be  accounted  for?  The  Saxons,  on  Mixing  the 
soil,  would  not  exterminate  the  inhabitanta,  but  retain  them  as 
bondsmen.  Had  the  mAjurity  of  the  original  oooupanta  of  Eng- 
land been  the  original  Britona  or  Romnnizod  Celte,  we  should 
havo  found  In  our  daily  speech,  and  in  the  names  of  our  towns 
and  villages,  a large  intenuixturo  of  Gaelic  and  T.ntin;  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  Grant  that  the  Piets  were  a branch  of  the  great 
Gothic  fomily,  and  that  successive  waves  of  them  had,  long 
before  the  time  of  Cerdic,  poured  from  the  Lowlands  of  ScoUand 
over  the  plains  of  England,  and  the  almost  entire  extermination 
of  the  ancient  Britons  is  easily  aceonnted  for. 

“ If  the  theory  here  advocated  cannot  be  sustained,  it  must 
at  least  be  allowed  that  the  population  of  North  Britain  was 
largely  leavened  with  individuals  of  the  Saxon  race.  ThoM 
strangers  would,  donbtlew,  obtain  tliat  snimomacy  over  the 
natives  which  the  Franks  did  in  Gaul;  eo  that,  even  upon  this 
limited  view  of  the  question,  the  influenoe  of  the  Qermanio  race 
in  fixing  the  destinies  of  Britain  at  this  critical  period,  is  ai>pa- 
rent.” — The  Roimn  Wall,  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Bruce,  H.A. 
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Bome  time,  accordingly,  all  this  district  formed  a 
sort  of  debateable  land,  alternately  subject  to  the 
Northumbrian  Saxons  and  to  the  Piets.  The 
Saxons  are  believed  to  have  begun  to  settle  in 
the  territory  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  probably  from  this  date  the  popu- 
lation continued  to  be  mainly  Saxon ; but  after 
the  great  battle  of  Dunnechtan  (supposed  to  be 
Dunuichen  in  Angus),  fought  in  685  between  the 
Pictish  king  Bridei,  the  son  of  Beli,  and  the  Nor- 
thumbrian Egfrid,  it  became  permanently  a part 
of  the  Pictish  dominions.  This  is  the  tract  of 
country  which,  in  a later  age,  came  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  Lodonia  or  Laodonia,  still  sur- 
viving in  the  Lothians,  the  modem  designation 
of  the  greater  part  of  it. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  the  Pictish  monarchy, 
its  capital  appears  to  have  stood  near  the  present 
town  of  Inverness.  It  was  here  that  King  Bridei 
or  Brude,  son  of  Merlothon,  was  visited,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  by  St.  Co- 
lumba.  Afterwards,  on  the  extension  of  their 
power  towards  the  south,  the  Kings  of  the  Piets 
transferred  their  residence  to  Forteviot  in  Perth- 
shire, and  here  they  seem  to  have  fixed  themselves 
so  long  as  the  monarchy  subsisted.  The  history 
of  the  state,  so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved,  is 
made  up  of  little  else  than  a long  succession  of 
hostilities,  sometimes  with  the  Saxons, . some- 
times with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Strath- 
clyde, sometimes  with  the  Scots  from  Ireland, 
who  from  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century 
continued  to  encroach  upon  the  territories  of  the 
Piets,  and  the  pressure  from  whom  perhaps  had 
some  share  in  inducing  the  latter  eventually  to 
remove  the  chief  seat  of  their  sovereignty  from 
its  ancient  position  in  the  heart  of  the  true  Cale- 
donia. Tire  meagre  narrative  is  also  varied  by 
some  domestic  wars,  principally  arising  out  of 
the  competition  of  various  claimants  for  the 
crown,  to  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  de- 
finitely settled  rule  of  succession.  In  the  end  of 
the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Piets  found  a new  enemy  in  the  northern 
]nrates  or  sea-kings,  the  same  marauders  who  in 
the  same  age  ravaged  the  neighbouring  coasts  of 
England  and  France,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
generally  of  all  the  north-west  of  Europe,  The 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  Pictish  royalty,  how- 
ever, and  the  extinction  of  the  name  of  the  Piets 
as  that  of  an  independent  people,  w’ere  now  at 
hand. 

The  earliest  colony  of  Irish,  or  Scots,  ns  they 
were  called,  is  said  to  have  settled  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  They  were  led  by  Carbry  Riada, 
prince  or  sub-regulus  of  a district  called  Dalriada 
in  Ulster;  and  they  were  long  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Dalriadiaus,  from  this  their  native 


seat.  The  Dalriadians,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  have  set  up  any  pretences  to  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  the  country  of  their  adoption 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  their  numbers  were  greatly  augmented  by 
an  immigration  of  their  Irish  kindred,  under  the 
conduct  of  Lorn,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  the  three 
sons  of  Erck,  the  then  prince  of  Dalriada.  This 
new  colonization  seems  to  have  amounted  to  an 
actual  invasion  of  North  Britain,  and  the  design 
of  its  leaders  probably  was  from  the  first  to 
wrest  the  country  or  a part  of  it  from  its  actual 
possessors.  Very  soon  after  this  we  find  the 
Piets  and  Scots  meeting  each  other  in  arms.  A 
still  more  decided  proof  of  the  growing  strength 
of  the  latter  nation  is,  in  course  of  time,  afforded 
by  a matrimonial  alliance  between  the  King  of 
the  Dalriadians  and  the  Pictish  royal  house. 
This  connection  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Achaius, 
who  is  reckoned  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  Scot- 
tish kings  from  Fergus,  in  whose  line  and  in  that 
of  the  descendants  of  his  elder  brother.  Lorn,  the 
sovereign  power  had  been  all  along  preserved. 
Achaius  married  Uigusia,  the  sister  of  the  Pict- 
ish kings  Constantine  and  Ungus,  who  reigned 
in  succession  from  a.d.  791  to  830.  The  issue  of 
this  marriage,  and  the  successor  of  Achaius,  was 
Alpin,  and  his  son  and  successor  was  Kenneth  II., 
who  mounted  the  throne  of  hb  ancestors  in  the 
year  836.  Three  years  after,  the  Pietbh  king 
Uven,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ungus,  fell  in 
battle  with  the  Danes.  Kenneth,  as  the  near 
relation  of  its  deceased  occupier,  immediately 
claimed  the  vacant  throne : a contest  of  arms  be- 
tween the  two  nations  appears  to  have  ensued ; 
but  at  last,  in  a.d.  843,  Kenneth,  having  subdued 
all  opposition,  was  acknowle<lged  king,  both  of 
the  ^ts  and  the  Piets.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  b asserted  by  some  of  the  Scottish 
chroniclers  who  wrote  in  a comj>aratively  recent 
age,  that  the  Pictisli  j)eople  were  upon  this  event 
either  destroyed  or  driven  from  their  country; 
it  b probable  enough  that  the  chiefs  of  the  fac- 
tion that  had  resisted  the  claim  of  Kenneth,  and 
also  perhaj>8  many  of  their  followers,  may  have 
fled  from  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror,  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  Orkney  Islands  and  elsewhere; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  no  doubt, 
remained  the  subjects  of  the  new  king.  It  ap- 
]>ear8  that  Kenneth  and  his  immediate  successors 
styled  themselves,  not  Kings  of  Scotland  and  of 
Pictavia  or  Pictland,  but  Kings  of  the  Scots  and 
the  Piets ; and  the  Piets  are  sicken  of  as  a dis- 
tinct |)eople  for  a century  after  they  thus  ceased 
to  form  an  independent  state.* 

* Tlio  account  hero  given  U that  which  is  now  gonoraUy  r«. 
oeived;  but  it  i«  proper  to  uotioe  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
oonqueetof  the  Ticta  by  Kenneth,  and  also  Kenneth'*  extraction 
from  the  old  royal  lino  of  the  IrUh  Soota,  have  been  called  in 
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Meanwhile  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Aicluyd,  the  modern  Dum- 
bmton,  still  subsisted,  and  withheld  a large  por- 
tion of  the  present  Scotland  from  the  sway  of  the 
Dalriadian  prince.  There  is  some  appearance  of 
Kenneth  ’Msir.  Alpin  having  attempted  to  possess 
himself  of  that  additional  throne  by  the  same 
combination  of  policy  and  force  by  which  he  had 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  Piets.  After  long 
fighting,  he  concluded  a peace  with  Cu  or  Caw, 
the  King  of  Strathclyde,  and  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  No  opportunity,  however,  was 
found  of  turning  this  arrangement  to  account  in 
the  manner  wliich  its  projector  probably  contem- 
plated; and  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  though 
distressed  and  weakened,  both  by  the  pressure  of 
its  powerful  neighbour,  and  the  frequent  predar 
tory  and  devastating  attacks  of  the  Danes  from 
beyond  seas,  continued  to  maintain  a nominal  in- 
dependence till  the  native  government  was  finally 
subverted,  and  the  country  incorporated  with  the 
rest  of  the  Scottish  dominions,  by  the  defeat  of 
its  last  king,  Dunwallon,  by  Kenneth  III.,  the 
King  of  the  Scots  (the  great-great-grandson  of 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpin),  at  the  battle  of  Vacomar, 
in  A.D.  973.  Even  before  this  event,  however, 
North  Britain  had  begun  to  be  known,  after  its 
Irish  conquerors,  by  tlie  name  of  Scotland.  It 
is  so  called  for  the  first  time  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle under  the  year  934. 

Meanwhile,  the  united  Scottisli  kingdom, 
founded  by  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  continued  to 
consolidate  and  strengthen  itself  imder  the  sway 
of  Ids  descendants.  , Kenneth  himself,  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  reign,  had  to  make  good  his 
position  by  his  sword,  sometimes  in  defensive, 
sometimes  in  aggiessive  contests,  both  with  the 
Danes,  the  Saxons,  and  his  neighbours  of  Strath- 
clyde; but  he  died  at  last  in  bed,  at  his  capital  of 
Forteviot,  a.d.  859.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Donald  III.,  who  reigned  till  a.d.  863. 
Constantino  II.,  the  son  of  Kenneth,  followed, 
and,  during  a reign  of  eighteen  years,  was  engaged 
in  almost  uninterrupted  warfare  with  the  Danes, 
who  harassed  him  both  from  Ireland  and  from 
the  Continent,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom  by  all  its  maritime  inlets.  It  is 
asserted  by  the  old  historians,  that  these  invaders 
were  first  called  in  by  the  fugitive  or  subjugated 
Piets,  a fact  which  may  be  taken  as  some  confir- 
mation of  the  common  Northern  origin  of  both. 


qaottion  and  denied  by  Piukotion,  in  bii  Inquivjf  into  the  Ilutory 
of  Scotland  prtetding  tite  Reiffn  of  .Valcolm  III.,  a work  of  much 
learning  and  aentenen,  and  alfo  of  great  ralne  for  the  quantity 
of  material*  ooliocted  in  it  from  proviou»ly  onexploiod  toarcee, 
but  diiSgured  by  many  precipitate  aadortiun*,  and  a pervading 
spirit  of  pr^ndice  and  paradox.  In  our  abstract  wo  have  prin- 
cipally a<lbered  to  the  date*  and  order  of  event*  a*  settled  by  tlio 
latest  investigator  of  tliis  part  of  our  national  history,  Chalmers, 
In  hi*  CaUJonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  374-123. 
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The  enemy,  therefore,  with  whom  Constantine 
had  to  contend,  had  friends  and  supporters  in 
the  heart  of  his  dominions ; and  while  he  endea- 
voured to  repel  the  foreigners  with  one  hand,  he 
must  have  had  to  keep  down  his  own  subjects 
with  the  other.  Nor  were  the  Piets  altogether 
defrauded  of  their  revenge  on  the  son  of  their 
conqueror.  They  and  their  allies  the  Danes  ap- 
pear to  have  wrested  from  the  Scottish  king  not 
only  the  Orkney  and  Western  Islands,  but  also 
the  extensive  districts  of  Caithness,  Sutherland, 
and  part  of  Roas-shire,  on  the  continent  of  Scot- 
land ; and  these  acquisitions  continued  to  be  go- 
verned for  many  ages  by  Norwegian  princes 
entirely  independent  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The 
traditionary  account,  repeated  by  the  later  histo- 
rians, of  the  termination  of  Constantine’s  disas- 
trous reign  is,  that  he  was  kiHed  in  a battle  with 
the  Danes,  or  put  to  death  by  them  immediately 
after  the  battle,  near  Crail,  in  Fife.  A cave  in 
which  he  was  massacred  is  still  shown,  and  called 
the  Devil’s  Cave.  The  older  writers,  however, 
place  his  death  in  a.d.  882,  a year  after  the  great 
battle  in  Fife. 

Constantine’s  immediate  successor  was  his 
brother  Hugh;  but  he  was  dethroned  the  same 
year  by  Grig,  the  chieftain  of  the  district  now 
forming  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  who, 
associating  with  himself  on  the  throne  Eocha  or 
Eth,  sou  of  the  King  of  Strathclyde,  by  a daugh- 
ter of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  is  said  to  liave  reigned 
for  about  twelve  years,  with  a more  extensive 
authority  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  The  monkish  chroniclers,  indeed, 
who  designate  him  by  the  pompous  title  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  absurdly  make  him  not  only 
to  have  held  his  own  with  a strong  hand,  but  to 
have  actually  reduced  to  subjection  all  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  including  both  the  English  and 
the  Irish.  He  apj)ears  to  have  been  a favourer 
of  the  church,  upon  which  he  probably  leaned  for 
support  in  the  deficiency  of  his  hereditary  title. 
However,  he  and  his  partner  in  the  sovereignty 
were  at  length  dethroned  by  a popular  insurrec- 
tion, A.D.  893 ; on  which  their  place  was  supplied 
by  Donald  IV.,  the  son  of  Constantine  II.  A 
succession  of  combats  with  the  Danes,  again — one 
of  the  most  memorable  of  which  was  fought  at 
Collin,  near  Scone,  for  the  possession  of  the  fa- 
mous Stone  of  Destiny,  which  Kenneth  Mac 
Alpin  had  transferred  thither  from  the  original 
British  nestling-place  of  his  antique  race  in  Ar- 
gyleshire — form  almost  the  only  recorded  events 
of  his  reign.  The  Noilhem  invaders  were  beaten 
at  Collin;  but  a few  years  after,  in  904,  Donald 
fell  in  fight  near  Forteviot,  against  another  band 
of  them  from  Ireland.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Constantine  HI.,  the  son  of  hU  uncle  Hugh.  Thi.s 
was  the  Scottish  king  who,  as  related  in  a pre- 
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ceding  page,  made  an  inroad,  in  937,  into  the 
dominions  of  the  Saxon  Athelstane,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Olave  or  Anlaf,  the  Danish  chief  of 
Northumberland,  when  their  united  forces  were 
routed  in  the  bloody  day  of  Brunnaburgh,  and 
Constantine  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the 
slaughter,  in  which  his  eldest  son  fell.  A few 
years  after  this  humiliating  defeat,  in  A.D.  944, 
he  exchanged  his  crown  for  a cowl,  and  he  passed 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  life  as  abbot 
of  the  Culdees  of  St.  Andrews.  Meanwhile  the 
throne  was  ascended  by  Malcolm  I.,  son  of 
Donald  IV.  The  most  important  event  of  this 
reign  was  the  cession,  by  the  Saxon  king,  Ed- 
mund, of  the  district  of  Cumbria,  which  he  had 
recently  conquered  from  its  last  king,  Dunmail, 
to  Malcolm,  to  be  held  by  him  on  condition  of 
his  arming  when  called  upon,  in  the  defence  either 
of  that  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  English  terri- 
tory. Cumberland  remained  an  appanage  of  the 
Scottish  crown  from  this  time  till  1072,  when  it 
was  recovered  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

Malcolm  I.  came  to  a violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  some  of  his  own  subjects  in  953,  and  left  his 
sceptre  to  Indulf,  the  son  of  his  preilecessor,  Con- 
stantine  III.  The  reign  of  Indulf  was  grievously 
troubled  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  Northmen; 
and  he  at  last  lost  his  life  in  what  the  old  writers 
call  the  battle  of  the  Bauds,  fought  in  961,  near 
the  Bay  of  Cullen,  in  Banfishire,  wffiere  several 
barrows  on  a moor  still  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  defeat  of  the  foreigners.  Duff,  the  son  of  Mal- 
colm I.,  now  became  king,  according  to  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  legal  order  of  succession 
at  this  time,  when  each  king  for  many  genera- 
tions was  almost  uniformly  succeeded,  not  by  his 
own  son,  but  by  the  son  of  his  predecessor.  But 
the  effects  of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  sove- 
reign in  possession  to  retain  the  succession  ex- 
clusively in  his  own  line,  now  began  to  show 
themselves;  and  the  right  of  Duff  was  dispute<l 
from  the  first  by  Indulf ’s  son,  Culen,  whose  par- 
tizans,  although  defeated  in  the  fair  fight  of  Dun- 
crub,  in  Perthshire,  are  asserted  to  have  after- 
wards opened  the  way  to  the  throne  for  their 
leader  by  the  assassination  of  his  rival.  This 
event  took  place  at  Forres,  in  965.  But  Culen 
did  not  long  retain  his  guiltily  acquired  power. 
Disregarding  all  the  duties  of  his  place,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  riot  and  licentiousness,  and 
soon  followed  up  tlie  murder  of  Duff  by  on  act 
of  atrocious  violence,  committed  on  another  near 
relation,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Strathclyde. 
The  nation  of  the  injured  lady  took  arms  against 
her  violator;  and  Culen  fell  in  a battle  fought 
with  them  at  a place  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth,  in  a.d.  970, 

The  crown  now  fell  to  Kenneth  III.,  an- 
other son  of  Malcolm  I.,  and  the  brother  of  DufT. 


The  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  early  history  of  Scotland.  He  was 
a prince  of  remarkable  ability,  and  of  a daring 
and  unscrupulous  character;  he  occupied  the 
throne  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable 
him  to  lay  a deep  foundation  for  his  schemes  of 
policy,  if  not  to  carry  them  into  complete  effect; 
and  he  came  at  a crisis  when  the  old  onler  of 
things  was  naturally  breaking  up,  and  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  was  offered  to  a bold  and 
enterprising  genius  like  his  of  establishing,  or  at 
least  originating  a new  system.  It  was  one  of 
those  conjunctions  of  circumstances,  and  of  an  in- 
dividual mind  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
by  which  most  of  the  great  movements  in  national 
affairs  have  been  produced.  His  first  effort  was 
to  follow  out  the  war  with  the  declining  state  of 
Strathclyde,  until  he  wound  it  up,  as  has  been 
intimated  above,  with  the  complete  subjugation 
of  that  rival  kingdom,  and  its  incorporation  with 
his  hereditary  dominions.  With  the  exception, 
therefore,  of  the  nominal  independence,  but  real 
vassalage  in  everything  except  in  name,  of  the 
Welsh,  the  whole  of  Britain  was  now  divided 
into  the  two  sovereignties  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  Saxon  power  of  Wessex  Ixad  swal- 
lowed up  and  absorbed  everything  else  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  north  eveiy  other  royalty  had 
in  like  manner  fallen  before  that  of  the  Celtic 
princes  of  Dalriada.  Peace  and  intimate  alliance, 
also,  had  now  taken  place  of  the  old  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  monarchies;  and  on  opening  must 
have  been  made  for  the  passage  to  Scotland  of 
some  rays  from  the  superior  civilization  of  her 
neighbour,  which  would  naturally  be  favourable 
to  imitation  in  the  arrangements  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  in  other  matters.  It  was  in  this 
position  of  affairs  that  Kenneth  proceeded  to  take 
measures  for  getting  rid  of  what  we  have  seen 
was  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Scot- 
tish regal  constitution,  the  participation  of  two 
distinct  lines  in  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  a rule  or  custom  to  which,  notwithstand- 
ing some  advantages,  there  would  seem  to  exist 
an  all-sufficient  objection  in  its  very  tendency  to 
excite  to  such  attempts  as  that  which  Kenneth 
now  made.  Kenneth’s  mode  of  proceeding  was 
characteristically  energetic  and  direct  To  put 
an  end,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Malcolm,  the  son  of  his  brother  Duff, 
he  had  that  prince  put  to  death,  although  he  had 
been  already  recognized  as  Tanist,  or  next  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  had  as  such  been  invested,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  with  the  lordship  of  Cumber- 
land. We  shall  see,  however,  that  tliis  deed  of 
blood  was,  after  all,  perpetrated  to  no  purpose. 
Another  of  Kenneth’s  acta  of  severity,  and  per- 
hai>8  also  of  cruelty  and  vengeance,  recoiled  upon 
him  to  his  own  destmetion.  After  the  8Uj)pre8siou 
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of  a commotion  in  the  Mearns,  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  signalize  the  triumph  of  the  royal 
authority  by  taking  the  life  of  the  only  son  of  the 
chief  of  the  district,  either  because  the  young 
man  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  vanquished 
faction,  or  perlmpe  because  his  father  had  not 
shown  sufficient  energy  in  meeting  and  putting 
down  their  designs.  By  some  means  or  other, 
however,  Kenneth  was  some  time  after  induced 
to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  Fenella,  the  mo- 
ther of  his  victim,  by  visiting  her  in  her  castle, 
near  Fettercaim.  Here  he  was  murdered,  either 
by  her  orders,  or  not  improbably  by  her  own 
hands,  for  it  is  related  that  she  fled  the  instant 
the  deed  was  done,  although  she  was  soon  taken, 
and  suffered  the  same  bloody  death  she  had 
avenged  and  inflicted.  The  reign  of  Kenneth 
was  thus  terminated,  a.d.  944. 

The  throne  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ken- 
neth appears  to  have  been  contested  from  the 
flrst  by  three  competitors.  Of  these  a son  of 
Culen,  under  the  name  of  Constantine  IV.,  is  re- 
garded as  having  been  first  crowned ; but,  within 
a year,  he  fell  fighting  against  one  of  his  rivals, 
a son  of  King  Duff,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
murdered  Prince  Malcolm,  who  immediately 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  as  Kenneth  TV,  The 
Scottish  chroniclers  call  him  Kenneth  the  Grim. 
There  was  still,  however,  another  claimant  to  the 
succession  of  Kenneth  IlL;  this  was  Malcolm,  the 
son  of  that  king,  whom  his  father  had  designed 
to  be  his  heir,  and  invested  as  such  with  the 
principality  of  Ciunberland,  after  the  violent 
removal  of  his  cousin,  the  other  Malcolm.  The 
two  competitors  met  at  last,  in  a.i>.  1003,  at 
Monivaird,  when  a battle  took  place,  in  which 
Kenneth  the  Grim  lost  both  the  day  and  his 
life. 

The  vigorous  line  of  Kenneth  III.  was  now 
again  seated  on  the  throne,  in  the  person  of 
Malcolm  II.  The  earlier  part  of  hlalcolm’s 
reign  appears  to  have  been  consumed  in  a long 
succession  of  fierce  contests  with  the  Danes,  in 
the  course  of  which  these  persevering  invaders 
are  said  to  have  been  defeated  in  the  several 
battles  of  Mortlach  in  Moray,  in  the  parish  church 
of  which  place  the  skulls  of  the  slaughtered  fo- 
reigners were,  not  many  years  ago,  to  be  seen 
built  into  the  wall;  of  Aberlemno,  where  bai’- 
rows  and  sculptured  stones  are  held  still  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  and  to  point  out  the  scene  of 
the  conflict;  of  Panbride,  where  the  Danish  com- 
mander, Camus,  was  slain;  and  of  Cruden,  near 
Forres,  where  a remarkable  obelisk,  covered  with 
engraved  figures,  is  supposed,  but  probably  erro- 
neously, to  have  been  erected  in  commemoration 
of  the  Scottish  victory.  It  was  in  1020  also,  in 
the  reign  of  this  king,  that  a formal  cession  was 
obtained  from  Eadulf,  the  Danish  Earl  of  North- 
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umberland,  of  the  portion  of  mo<lem  Scotland 
south  of  the  Forth,  then  called  Lodonia,  the  pos- 
session of  which  had  for  a long  period  been  dis- 
puted between  the  Scots  and  the  Saxons,  although 
in  the  meantime  such  numbers  of  the  latter  ha<l 
settled  in  it,  that  its  population  appears  already 
to  have  become  in  the  greater  part  Saxon,  and 
the  country  itself  was  often  called  Saxon  ia  or 
Saxony.  Malcolm  II.,  the  ability  of  whose  ad- 
ministration was  long  held  in  respectful  remem- 
brance, died  in  1033. 

This  king,  unfortunately  for  the  peaceful  suc- 
cess of  his  father’s  scheme  of  changing  the  old 
rule  of  succession,  left  no  'son;  but,  imitating  his 
father’s  remorseless  policy,  he  had  done  his  ut- 
most to  make  a similarity  even  in  that  respect 
between  himself  and  the  rival  branch  of  the  royal 
stock,  by  having,  a short  time  before  his  decease, 
had  the  only  existing  male  descendant  of  Ken- 
neth the  Grim,  a son  of  his  son  Boidhe,  put  in 
the  most  effectual  manner  out  of  the  way.  In 
these  circumstances  no  opiK»ition  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Duncan,  the  grandson  of  Malcolm  II.,  by 
his  daughter  Bethoc  or  Beatrice,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Crinan,  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  in  those  days 
a personage  of  great  eminence  in  the  state. 
Boidhe,  however,  besides  the  son  who  was  mur- 
dered, had  left  a daughter,  Gruoch ; and  tliis  lady 
had  other  wrongs  to  avenge  besides  those  of  the 
line  from  which  she  was  sprung.  Her  first  hus- 
band, Gilcomcain,  marmor  or  chief  of  Moray, 
having  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  support 
the  cause  of  his  wife’s  family  by  arms  against 
King  Malcolm,  had  been  burned  in  his  castle, 
along  with  fifty  of  his  friends,  when  she  herself 
had  to  flee  for  her  life,  with  her  infant  son  Lu- 
lach.  She  sought  shelter  in  the  remoter  district 
of  Ross,  of  which  the  famous  Macbeth  appears  to 
have  then  been  the  hereditary  lord,  maintaining 
probably  within  his  boimds  an  all  but  nominal 
independence  of  the  royal  authority.  Tliis  pai*t 
of  Swtland,  it  may  be  remembere<l,  had  been 
tom,  scarcely  a centmy  before,  from  Constan- 
tine II.  by  the  Danes,  and  Macbeth  himself  may 
possibly  have  been  of  Danish  lineage.  Be  this 
us  it  may,  to  him  the  Lady  Gruoch  now  gave  her 
liand.  She  is  the  Lady  Macbeth  made  familiar 
to  us  all  by  the  wonderful  drama  of  Shakspeare. 
It  would  appear  that,  for  some  time  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Duncan,  Macbeth  and  his  wife  had 
feigned  an  acquiescence  in  his  title,  and  had  pro- 
bably even  won  the  confidence  of  the  good  and 
unsuspecting  king  (the  pure-breathed  Duncan, 
as  he  is  designated  in  Celtic  song)  by  their  ser- 
vices or  professions.  The  end  of  their  plot,  how- 
ever, was,  that  Duncan  was  barbarously  assas- 
sinated in  1039,  not,  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  in  Mac- 
beth’s castle  at  Inverness,  but  at  a place  called 
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Bothgouanan,  near  Elgin.’  Macbeth  immediately 
mounted  the  throne,  and  the  accoimta  of  the  old- 
est chroniclers  give  reason  to  believe  that  he  filled 
it  both  ably  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  The  partizans  of  the  race  of  Kenneth 
III.,  however,  resisted  the  new  king  from  the 
first;  for  Duncan  had  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Malcolm,  fled  on  his  father’s  assassination 
to  Cumberland,  and  the  younger,  Donald,  to  the 
Western  Isles.  One  revolt  in  favour  of  Mal- 
colm’s restoration  was  headed  by  his  grandfather, 
the  abbot  of  Dunkeld;  but  this  and  several  other 
similar  attempts  failed.  At  length,  in  1054, 
Macduff,  manner  or  chief  (improperly  called  by 
later  writers  thane)  of  Fife,  his  patriotism  in- 
flamed, it  is  said,  by  some  personal  injuries, 
called  to  arms  his  numerous  retainers;  and  Si- 
ward,  the  Danish  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whose 
sister  Ihmcan  had  married,  having  joined  him  at 
the  head  of  a formidable  force,  the  two  advanced 
together  upon  Macbeth.  Their  first  encounter 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  as  tradition  and 
Shakspeare  agree  in  representing,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dunsinnane  HUl,  in  Angus,  on  tlie 
summit  of  which  Macbeth  probably  had  a strong- 
hold.* * Defeated  here,  the  usurper  retreated  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  north,  where  he  appears  to 
have  protracted  the  war  for  about  two  years 
longer.  His  last  place  of  refuge  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a fortress  in  a solitary  valley  in  the 
parish  of  Lunfanan,  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  this 
neighbourhood  he  was  attacked  by  the  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  hlacduff  and  Malcolm,  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1056,  and  fell  in  the  fight,  struck 
down,  it  is  said,  by  the  hand  of  Macduff.  His 
followers,  however,  did  not  even  yet  everywhere 
throw  down  their  arras.  They  immediately  set 
up  as  king,  Lulach,  the  son  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
who  indeed,  as  descended  from  Duff,  the  elder 
son  of  Malcolm  I.,  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
his  rival  was  descended  from  Malcolm’s  younger 
son,  Kenneth  III.,  might  be  affirmed  to  have  had 
the  better  right  to  the  throne  of  the  two.  Lulach, 
however,  a fugitive  all  the  while  that  he  was  a 
king,  did  not  long  bear  the  empty  title  that  thus 
mocked  his  fortunes.  His  forces  and  those  of 
Malcolm  met  on  the  3d  of  April,  1057,  at  Eassie, 
in  Angus;  and  that  day  ended  his  life,  and  also 
broke  for  ever  the  power  of  his  faction.  In  a 
few  days  after  this  (on  the  25th  of  April,  the 
festival  of  St  Mark)  Malcolm  III.  was  crowned 

■ “ Tbe  word  Dothgou&nnn  mean*  In  Gaelio,  the  Smith'*  Dwell- 
ing. It  U probable  that  the  aawjwiin*  lajr  in  ambiuh,  and  mur- 
dered liim  at  a amith'*  hoo*e  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin.” — 
Haile*'  AnndU,  L 1 (edit,  of  1810). 

* The  foundation*  of  an  anoient  itone  building  are  (till  to  be 
found  buried  in  the  (oil  on  the  top  of  the  bill.  Dnnalnnane  i* 
about  eight  mile*  north-ead  finm  Perth ; the  hill  U of  rerj  re- 
gulor  (hape,  and  although  more  than  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  eea,  it  ha*  been  (uppoeed  to  bo  in  g;reat  lart  artificial. — See 
Cbalmer*'  OaUdonia,  vol.  i. 
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at  Scone.  But  the  history  of  his  reign  belongs 
to  the  next  period. 

It  will  be  convenient,  also,  before  we  close  the 
present  chapter,  to  turn  for  a few  moments  to 
the  course  of  events  in  Ireland,  which,  although 
not  politically  connected  'with  England  in  the 
period  under  review,  had  already  acquired  a re- 
markable celebrity,  and  begun  to  maintain  a con- 
siderable intercourse  both  with  Britain  and  with 
continental  Europe.  We  find  the  country  at  the 
commencement  of  our  era  subjected  to  the  rale 
of  the  Scots,  a foreign  people,  who  had  wrested 
the  supreme  dominion  of  it  from  the  Tuath  de 
Danans,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  had 
displaced  their  predecessors  the  Firbolgs.  The 
fables  of  the  bards  make  mention  of  three  still 
earlier  races  by  whom  the  island  was  successively 
colonized.  But  all  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the  chaos  of  wild  inventions  which  forms  this 
first  part  of  the  Irish  story  is,  that  probably  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Firbolgs  the  country  had 
been  peopled  by  that  Celtic  race  to  which  the 
great  body  of  its  population  still  continues  to  be- 
long. These  primitive  Celtic  colonists,  whoso 
blood,  whose  speech,  whose  manners  and  customs 
remain — in  spite  of  all  subsequent  foreign  infu- 
sions— dominant  throughout  the  island  to  this 
day,  would  seem  to  be  the  Partholans  of  the  le- 
gendary account.  The  Fomorians,  again,  who 
came  from  Africa,  were  perhaps  the  Phcenicians 
or  Carthaginians.  The  Nemedians,  the  Tuath 
de  Danans,  the  Firbolgs,  and  the  Scots  or  Mile- 
sians, are  affirmed  to  have  all  been  of  the  same 
race,  which  was  different  from  that  of  the  Par- 
tholans; a statement  which  is  most  easily  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  all  these  subsequent 
bodies  of  colonists  or  invaders  were  of  the  Gothic 
or  Teutonic  stock,  and  came,  as  indeed  the  bardic 
narrative  makes  them  to  have  done,  from  the 
north  of  continental  Europe.  It  seems,  at  all 
events,  to  be  most  probable  that  the  Scots  were 
a Gothic  people;  Scythae,  Scoti,  Gothi,  Getoe,  in- 
deed, appear  to  be  only  different  forms  of  the 
same  word.*  The  Scots  are  supposed,  by  the 
ablest  inquirers,  not  to  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Ireland  very  long  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  if  their  colonization  bo  not,  in- 
deed, a still  more  recent  event;  for  we  believe 
no  trace  of  their  occupation  is  to  be  discovered 
before  the  second  or  third  century.  From  the 
fourth  century  down  to  the  eleventh,  that  is,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  period  with  which  we  aro 
at  present  engaged,  Ireland  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Scotia  or  Scotland,  and  the  Irish  gene- 
rally by  that  of  the  Scoti  or  Scots;  nor  till  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  wero  these  names  ever 

* S«e  thS*  matter  very  ably  treated  in  Pinkerton'*  Diurriaiion 
on  Orvin  and  I'ro'jrtu  of  Ou  &y(Aian«  or  GoO>t,  i>art  i- 
cliap.  1. 
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otherwise  applied.*  If  the  Scots  of  North  Britain 
were  spoken  of,  thej  were  so  designated  as  being 
considered  to  be  a colony  of  Irish. 

The  bardic  account,  however,  carries  back  the 
arrival  of  the  Scotic  colony,  under  the  conduct 
of  Heber  and  Heremon,  the  sons  of  Milesius,  to 
a much  more  undent  date;  and  the  modem  in- 
quirers who  have  endeavoured  to  settle  the  chro- 
nology of  that  version  of  the  story,  have  assigned 
the  event,  in  the  most  moderate  of  their  calcula- 
tions, to  the  fifth  or  sixth  centiiry  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Others  place  it  nearly  1000 
years  earlier.  It  is  related  that  the  two  bro- 
thers at  first  divided  the  island  between  them, 
Heber,  the  elder,  taking  to  himself  Leinster  and 
Munster,  and  Heremon  getting  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught; but,  in  imitation  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
(if  we  ought  not  rather  to  suppose  the  Irish  to 
have  been  the  prototype  of  the  classic  incident), 
they  afterwards  quarrelled,  and,  Heber  having 
been  slain,  Heremon  became  sole  sovereign. 
From  him  is  deduced  a regular  succession  of  mo- 
narchs  of  all  Ireland  down  to  Kimbaoth,  who  is 
reckoned  the  fifty-seventh  in  the  list,  and  is  said 
to  have  reigned  about  200  years  before  our  era. 
Besides  the  supreme  monarch,  it  is  admitted  that 
there  were  always  foiu*  subordinate  kings,  reign- 
ing each  over  his  province;  and  the  history  is 
made  up  in  great  pmi:  of  the  wars  of  these  reguli, 
not  only  with  one  another,  but  frequently  also 
with  their  common  sovereign  lord.  Tacitus  re- 
lates that  one  of  the  reguli  of  Ireland,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  country  by  some  domestic 
revolution,  came  over  to  Britain,  to  Agricola,  who 
kept  him  with  him  under  the  semblance  of  friend- 
ship, in  the  hope  of  some  time  or  other  having  an 
opportimity  of  making  use  of  him.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Agricola  that  Ireland  might  have  been 
conquered  and  kept  in  subjection  by  a single 
legion  and  a few  auxiliaries.  Tacitus  observes, 
however,  that  its  ports  and  harbours  were  better 
known  than  those  of  Britain,  through  the  mer- 
chants that  resorted  to  them,  and  the  extent  of 
their  foreign  commerce.* 

We  need  not  further  pursue  the  obsciure,  and 
in  great  part  fabulous  annals  of  the  country  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion had  penetrated  to  Ireland  before  the  mission 
of  St.  Patrick;  but  it  was  by  the  laboiua  of  that 
celebrated  personage  that  the  general  conversion 
of  the  people  was  effected,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  first  Christian  King  of 
Ireland  was  Leogtdre  or  Laogaire  Mac  Neil, 
whose  reign  is  stated  to  have  extended  from  a.d. 
42b  to  A.D.  463.  The  twenty-niuth  king,  count- 

I 8m  thU  oonipletelj  ettabllabed,  and  aU  tba  autboritiM  ool- 
Urtad,  In  Plukarton't  twpdrjf,  part  r.  eb.  iv. 

(Tacit.  Fir.  Ajrie.  xxir. 


ing  from  him,  was  Donald  III.,  who  reigned  from 
A.D.  743  to  A.D.  763.  It  was  in  his  time  (a.d. 
748)  that  the  Danes  or  Northmen  made  their  first 
descent  upon  Ireland.  In  815,  in  the  reign  of 
Aodhus  V.,  these  invaders  obtained  a fixed  settle- 
ment in  Armagh;  and  thirty  years  afterwards, 
their  leader,  Turgesius  or  Tuiges,  a Norwegian, 
was  proclaimed  King  of  all  Ireland.  At  length, 
a general  massacre  of  the  foreigners  led  to  the 
restoration  of  the  line  of  the  native  princes.  But 
new  bands  speedily  arrived  from  the  north,  to 
avenge  their  countrymen;  and  in  a few  years  all 
the  chief  ports  and  towns  throughout  the  south 
and  along  the  east  coast  were  again  in  their 
hands.  The  struggle  between  the  two  races  for 
the  dominion  of  the  country  continued,  with  little 
intermission  and  with  various  fortune,  for  more 
than  a century  and  a half,  although  the  Danes, 
too,  had  embraced  Christianity  about  the  year 
948.  The  closing  period  of  the  long  contest  is 
illustrated  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  renowned 
Brien  Boroihme  or  Boru,  the  “ Brien  the  Brave  " 
of  song,  who  was  first  King  of  Munster,  and 
afterwmds  King  of  all  Ireland.  He  occupied 
the  national  throne  from  1003  to  1014,  in  which 
latter  year  he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  in  the  great  battle  of  Clontarf,  in 
which,  however,  the  Danish  power  received  a dis- 
comfiture from  which  it  never  recovered.  Brien, 
however,  though  his  merits  and  talents  had  raised 
him  to  the  supreme  power,  not  being  of  the  an- 
cient royal  house,  is  looked  upon  as  little  better 
than  an  usurper  by  the  Irish  historians;  and  the 
true  king  of  this  date  is  reckoned  to  have  been 
Maelsechlan  Mac  Domhnaill,  more  manageably 
written  Melachlau  or  Malachi,  whom  Brien  de- 
posed. Malachi,  too,  was  a great  warrior;  the 
same  patriotic  poet  who,  in  our  own  day  and  in 
our  Saxon  tongue,  has  celebrated  “ the  glories  of 
Brien  the  Brave,”  has  also  sung— 

“ Let  Erin  remember  the  daT*  of  old, 

Ere  her  fbithleae  son*  betrayed  bor ; 

When  MaUchi  wore  the  collar  of  gold 
Which  he  won  from  her  proud  inrader  ;** 

and  on  the  death  of  Brien,  Malachi  was  restored 
to  the  throne,  which  he  occupied  till  1022.  He 
is  reckoned  the  forty-second  Christian  King  of 
Ireland.*  The  interruption  of  the  regular  suc- 
cession, however,  by  the  elevation  of  Brien,  now 
brought  upon  the  country  the  new  calamity  of  a 
contest  among  several  competitors  for  the  throne; 
and  the  death  of  Malachi  was  followed  by  a sear 
son  of  great  confusion  and  national  misery.  The 
game  was  eventually  reduced  to  a trial  of  strength 
between  Donchad,  the  son  of  Brien,  and  Don- 
chad’s  nephew,  Turlogh;  and  in  1064  Turlogh 

* In  thcM  dat«t  w«  hftve  followed  the  authority  of  the  Cataio- 
(/u*  CAronoloiflcuM  Rf<jum  CArutianorum  Jlibemia,  In  O'Connor'i 

lUrum  Jlibtmuarunt  Senptom  Ft.rm,  voL  1.  pp.  Lixt.  &o. 
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succeedud  in  overpowering  bis  uncle,  who,  bid- 
ding farewell  to  arms  and  to  ambition,  retired 
across  the  sea,  and  ended  his  days  as  a monk  at 
Rome.  Turlogh,  reckoned  an  xisurj)er  by  the  na- 


tive annalists,  but  acknowledged  to  have  ruled 
the  country  ably  and  well,  occupied  the  Irish 
throne  at  the  epoch  of  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England. 


CHAPTER  VI.— HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

A.D.  449— lOCG. 


Eeligion  of  tbe  Saxon  inva<lerB  of  England — Its  deities — Its  doctrines  of  a future  state— Its  sanguinary  rites— 
State  of  Cliristianity  in  North  and  South  Britain  at  the  Saxon  invasion— Missionaries  sent  to  England  by 
Gregory  the  Great — Progress  of  the  missionaries  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy — Conversion  of  North- 
umbria— Controversies  about  the  form  of  the  tonsure  and  period  for  the  celebration  of  Easter—  Corruptions 
among  the  clergy  through  wealthy  donations — Multiplication  of  monasteries  and  nunneries— Havoc  wrought 
among  them  by  the  Danisli  invaders— Life  of  St.  Dunstan— His  miracles  and  adventures— He  becomes  Pri- 
mate of  England His  strange  expedients  to  reform  the  church — Its  coudition  after  his  death  till  the  Nor- 

man conquest. 


HEN  Hengiat  and  Horea,  and 
their  followers  arrived  in  Bri- 
toin,they  certainly  found  Chris- 
tianity professed  by  a lai’ge 
jmrt  of  the  island;  but  the  re- 
ligion of  the  South  Britons  had 
hecorao  mixed  with  many  corruptions  of  doc- 
trine. The  Saxons,  one  and  all,  were  pagans,  but 
of  a paganism  which  differed  essentially  from 
the  old  Druidism.  Woden  or  Odin  was  the  head 
of  their  mythology.  The  source  from  whence 
their  religion  issued,  the  period  of  its  first  pro- 
mulgation, and  the  agents  by  whom  it  was 
planted  in  the  several  countries  where  it  flou- 
rished, are  historical  difficulties,  which  yet  re- 
main to  be  settled.  Long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
turj'  of  the  Christian  era,  it  prevailed  through- 
out Scandinavia,  and  in  other  countries  be- 
sides those  which  we  now  call  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmai'k.'  It  was  a grim  and  teirible 
tlieology.  Woden  or  Odin  was  “the  terrible 
and  severe  god;  the  father  of  shuighter;  the  god 
that  carries  desolation  and  fire;  the  active 
and  roaring  deity;  he  who  gives  victory,  and  who 
names  those  that  are  to  be  slain.”  The  woi-- 
ship  of  such  a divinity  kept  up  the  ferocity  and 
warlike  habits  of  these  iron  men  of  the  North. 
Under  him  figtired  Frea,  his  wife,  as  the  goddess 
of  love,  pleasure,  and  sensuality;  the  god  Thor, 
who  controlled  the  tempests;  Balder,  who  was 
the  god  of  light;  Kiord,  the  god  of  the  waters; 
Tyr,  the  gcnl  of  champions;  Brage,  the  god  of 
orators  and  poets;  and  Heimdal,  the  janitor 
of  heaven,  and  the  guai*dian  of  the  rainbow. 
Eleven  gods,  and  as  many  goddesses,  all  the  chil- 


dren of  Odin  and  Frea,  assisted  their  parents, 
and  were  objects  of  worship.  But  in  addition  to 
all  these  there  were  very  many  inferior  divini- 
ties. There  were  three  Fates,  by  whom  the  ca- 
reer of  men  was  predestined;  and  every  indivi- 
dual was  supposed,  besides,  to  have  a Fate  attend- 
ing him,  by  whom  his  life  was  controlled  and  his 
death  determined.  There  were  also  the  Valke- 
ries,  a species  of  inferior  goddesses,  who  acted  as 
celestial  attendants,  and  who  were  also  employed 
by  Odin  to  determine  victory,  and  select  the  war- 
riors that  were  to  perish  in  battle.  There  were 
genii  and  spirits,  who  mingled  in  every  mortal 
event.  Infernal  agents  there  were  in  abundance ; 
and  Lok,  the  personification  of  the  evil  principle, 
was  the  head  of  them  all.  Lok  is  described  as 
beautiful  in  form,  but  depraved  in  mind;  the 
calumniator  of  the  gods,  the  grand  contriver  of 
deceit  and  fraud,  the  roach  of  gods  and  men, 
whom  the  deities,  in  consequence  of  his  malig- 
nity, had  been  constrained  to  shut  up  in  a ca- 
vern. The  goddess  Hela,  the  wolf  Feuris,  the 
great  dragon,  and  giants  of  measureless  size  and 
strength,  completed  the  dark  array. 

On  the  subject  of  a future  state,  this  leligion 
of  the  North  was  particularly  explicit;  and  a 
heaven  was  formed,  congenial  to  a people  whose 
chief  employment  and  greatest  pleasure  was  war. 
Those  who  had  led  a life  of  heroism,  or  |>eri8hed 
bravely  in  battle,  ascended  to  Valhalla.  In  that 
blessed  region  the  day  was  spent  in  war  and 
furious  conflict;  but  at  evening-tide  the  battle 
ceased,  all  wounds  were  suddenly  healed,  and  the 
contending  warriors  sat  down  to  the  banquet,  and 
feasted  on  the  exhaustless  flesh  of  the  boar  Se- 
rimner,  and  drank  huge  draughts  of  mead  from 
1 the  skulls  of  tlieir  enemies.  Such  was  the  j’ara- 
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dise,  the  hope  of  ■which  wakened  to  rapture  the 
imagination  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Dane.  There 
■«'as  a hell  for  the  wicked;  but  by  the  word  wicked 
was  merely  ■understood  the  co^wardly  and  the 
slothful.  This  hell  was  called  Niflheim.  Here 
Jlela  dwelt,  and  exercised  her  terrible  supre- 
macy. Her  palace  was  Anguish,  her  table  Famine, 
her  waiters  were  Expectation  and  Delay,  the 
threshold  of  her  door  was  Precipice,  her  bed  was 
Leanness,  and  her  looks  struck  terror  into  every 
beholder. 

But  nothing  of  all  this  was  to  be  strictly  eter- 
nal. After  the  revolution  of  countless  ages,  the 
malignant  powers,  so  long  restrained,  are  to  burst 
forth  again;  the  gods  are  to  perish,  and  even 
Odin  himself  expire;  while  a conflagration  bursts 
forth,  in  which  Valhalla,  their  heaven,  and  the 
world,  and  Niflheim  or  hell,  with  all  their  divine 
and  hiunan  inhabitants,  are  consumed,  and  pass 
away.  But  from  this  second  chaos  a new  world 
is  to  emerge,  fresh  and  full  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, with  a heaven  more  glorious  than  Valhalla, 
and  a hell  more  fearful  than  Niflheim;  while 
overall  a God  appears  pre-eminent  and  alone, 
possessed  of  incomparably  greater  might  and 
nobler  attributes  than  Odin.  Then,  too,  the 
human  race  are  Anally  to  be  tried,  and  higher 
■virtues  than  bravery,  and  heavier  guilt  than 
cowardice  and  sloth,  are  to  form  the  standard 
of  good  and  eviL  The  righteous  shall  then  be 
received  into  Gimle,  and  the  ■wicked  shall  be  sent 
to  the  unutterable  punishments  of  Nastrande; 
and  this  heaven  and  this  hell  shall  continue 
through  all  eternity  under  the  reign  of  Him 
who  is  eternal. 

But  among  the  flerce  worshippers  of  Odin  we 
can  discover  no  practical  results  of  this  better 
faith  that  lay  immediately  beneath  the  surface 
of  their  o^wn  system.  They  thought  more  of 
the  temporal,  but  immediate,  than  of  the  eter- 
nal— more  of  Valhalla  4ian  of  Gimle.  Their 
tempest -breathing  god,  and  his  paradise  of 
battles,  and  drinking  and  feasting,  though  these 
were  Anally  to  be  consumed  and  to  pass  away, 
were  more  attractive  than  the  excellences  of  a 
more  spiritual  Deity,  and  the  eternity  of  a piirer 
heaven. 

The  Scandinavian  temples,  in  which  Odin  was 
represented  by  a gigantic  image,  armed  and 
crowned,  and  brandishing  a naked  sword,  were 
rude  and  colossal;  and  rugged  were  the  rites  per- 
formed theroin.  Aninuds  were  oflered  up  as 
sacriAces,  and  their  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the 
worship])ers.  The  rough  altar  was  frequently 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  human  victims. 
Crowds  of  captives  and  slaves  were  immolated 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large;  and  princes 
often  sacriAced  their  own  children,  to  avert  a 
mortal  sickness  or  to  secure  an  important  ■vic- 


tory.* * Believing  that  the  exclusion  from  Val- 
halla, which  a natural  death  entailed,  could  be 
avoided  by  the  sacriAce  of  a substitute,  every 
■warrior  who  could  procure  a captive  to  put  to 
death  ■with  this  object  had  a motive  peculiarly 
powerful  for  so  horrid  a practice. 

Mixed  with  all  this  ferocity,  the  Scandinavian 
tribes  had  a more  delicate  and  romantic  feeling 
about  women  than  any  other  ancient  people.  As 
females  among  them  were  regarded  with  a vene- 
ration elsewhere  unknown,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  chosen  receptacles  of  Divine  inspiration, 
they  were  therefore  considered  as  being  well 
Atted  to  preside  over  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
The  daughters  of  Scandinavian  princes  officiated 
as  priestesses  of  the  national  faith,  were  consulted 
as  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  were  frequently 
dreaded  as  the  ministers  of  its  vengeance;  while 
other  women  who  cultivated  the  favour  of  the 
malignant  divinities  were  held  to  be  witches. 
Of  the  authority  of  the  priests  little  is  kno^wn. 
Among  the  Saxons,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
mount  a horse  or  handle  a warlike  weapon.* 
Tacitus  represents  them  in  Germany  as  being  in- 
vested ■with  magisterial  authority.  He  says  that 
they  settled  controversies,  attended  the  armies  in 
their  expeditions,  and  not  only  awarded  punish- 
ments, but  inflicted  them  ■with  their  own  hands, 
the  flerce  warriors  submitting  to  their  stripes  as 
to  inflictions  from  the  hand  of  Heaven. 

The  grim  Scandinavian  faith  was,  however, 
subject  to  great  inodiAcations,  according  to  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  several  tribes 
who  professed  it.  It  was  of  a more  sanguinary 
complexion  among  the  reckless  followers  of  the 
sea-kings  than  among  those  who  dwelt  on  shore. 
Perhaps  the  Saxon  invaders  of  Britain  might  be 
classed  witli  those  among  whom  the  religion  as- 
sumed its  least  revolting  shape;  w'hile  the  Danes, 
who  afterwai'ds  followed  in  their  track,  exhibited 
the  worship  of  Odin  in  its  flercest  and  most  perni- 
cious aspect.  With  the  latter  the  primitive  super- 
stition was  amplifled  by  the  principles  and  tales 
of  the  Scalds,  who  clothed  it  in  their  songs  ■with 
horrors,  of  which  its  flrst  founders  had  probably 
no  conception.  Although  both  Saxons  and  Danes 
worshipped  the  same  gods,  and  believed  alike  in 
Valhalla,  yet  the  Saxons,  even  while  they  con- 
tinued heathens,  became  peaceful  ctdtivators  of 
the  soil  which  their  swords  had  won ; while  the 
Danes  did  not  subside  into  the  same  social  condi- 
tion until  they  had  abandoned  their  original  creed 
and  embraced  Cliristianity. 

On  the  flrst  coming  of  the  Saxons  into  Britain 
there  was  ■visible,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  a strange  intermixture  of 

* Mallot,  Iforthtrn  Antiquitia  : Dithnuu',  ChronicUi  (^f  ilertt- 
lung  ; Womliu  hi  Monumtnl.  I>an.  Sajpo  OrammtUit. 
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Christianity  and  Druidism;  and  it  is  thought 
that  throughout  tho  protracted  struggle  which 
ensued  for  the  dominion  of  the  country,  it  was  in 
the  spirit  and  in  the  ritual  of  tliis  Neo>DniidiBm, 
and  not  of  Christianity,  that  the  national  feeling 
was  chiefly  appealed  to,  and  the  resistanoe  to  the 
invMlers  sustained  and  directed. 

About  a quarter  of  a century  before  the  Saxons 
b^an  their  conquest,  Ninian  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted the  Piets  that  lived  southward  of  the 
Grampian  Hills.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
illustrious  missionary,  St  Patrick,  had  appeared 
in  Ireland,  and,  after  sweeping  away  much  of  the 
old  heathenism,  had  established  Christianity  as 
the  national  religion.  About  the  year  550,  Ken- 
tigem,  or  St.  Mungo,  is  supposed  to  have  founded 
the  s^  of  Glasgow.  But  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  missionaries  to  Caledonia  was  St  Columha, 
venerated  as  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland  until 
that  honour  was  conferred  upon  St  Andrew. 
Columba  was  bom  at  Garten,  a village  now  in- 
cluded in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  Ireland. 
He  was  illustrious  by  his  birth,  being  connected 
with  the  royal  families  of  the  Irish  and  of  the 
Scots.  He  landed  in  Scotland  with  twelve  com- 
panions, in  the  year  563,  and  undertook  the  task 
of  converting  the  heathen  Piets  that  occupied  the 
country  north  of  the  Grampians.  He  soon  con- 
verted and  baptized  the  Pictish  king,  whose 
subjects  immediately  followed  the  royal  exam- 
ple. Columba  then  settled  in  Iona,  where  he 


founded  his  celebrated  monastery,  and  estab- 
lished a system  of  religious  discipline,  which 
became  the  model  of  many  other  monastic  in- 

< The  remaina  at  religionii  eoteblUhmenU  on  thU  little  island 
of  the  Hebrides,  thongh  popolarl/  attributed  to  Columba,  are 
of  a much  more  recent  date  than  tiie  time  of  that  reuerated 
saint,  whose  structures  ware  of  rarj  alight  materials.  The  prin- 
cipal ruins  are  those  of  the  cathedral  church  of  8t.  Mary,  of  a 
iiunnery,  ilre  chapels,  and  a building  called  the  Bishop's  IIoiim. 
Numetoua  Kiugsof  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway  were  buried 
iii  the  islatMl 


stitutions.  The  small  and  barren  Island  of  Iona 
soon  became  illustrious  in  the  labours  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  Christian  church;  and  the  Cul- 
dees,  or  priests,  animated  with  the  zeal  of  their 
founder,  not  only  devoted  their  efibrts  to  en- 
lighten their  own  country,  but  became  adven- 
turous missionaries  to  remote  and  dangerous 
fields.  Of  the  care  with  which  they  were  trained 
to  be  the  guardians  of  learning  and  instruc- 
tors of  the  people,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  eighteen  years  of  study  were 
frequently  required  of  them  before  they  were 
ordained.* 

In  the  south  of  Britain,  in  the  first  fury  of  the 
Saxon  invasion,  if  Christianity  was  not  com- 
pletely overthrown,  the  Christian  churcli  and 
every  trace  of  it  were  destroyed.  Without  a 
clergy>  or  any  apparatus  for  the  administration 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  such  of  the  native  Britons  os  were 
Christians  would  very  long  retain  their  know- 
ledge and  profession  of  the  truth.  But  mean- 
while the  Saxon  conquerors  themselves,  becoming 
settled  and  peaceful,  .gradually  acquired  habits 
and  a disposition  favourable  for  their  conversion 
to  a religion  of  love  and  peace.  When  things 
were  in  this  state,  a simple  incident  led  to  great 
results.  Gregory,  afterwards  pope,  and  smmamed 
the  Great,  passing  one  day  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  was  arrested  at  the  market-place  by  the 
sight  of  young  slaves  from  Britain,  who  were  pub- 
licly exposed  for  sale.  Struck  with  the 
brightness  of  their  complexions,  their 
fair  long  hair,  and  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  their  forms,  he  eagerly  in- 
quired to  what  country  they  belonged; 
and  being  told  that  they  were  Angles, 
he  said,  “ Tliey  would  not  be  Angles, 
but  angels,  if  they  were  but  Chris- 
tians." Gregory  resolved,  at  every 
hazard,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  their 
shores,  and  he  actually  set  ofif  upon  the 
dangerous  pilgrimage;  but  the  pope 
was  prevailed  upon  to  command  his 
return.  When,  some  years  after,  Gre- 
gory succeeded  to  the  popedom,  he 
appointed  Augustine,  prior  of  the  con- 
vent of  St.  .^drew*8  at  Rome,  with 
forty  monks,  to  proceed  on  a mission  to 
England.  There  were  many  delays  and  misgiv- 
ings upon  the  rood,  Augustine  and  his  companions 
being  alarmed  by  the  reports  they  heard  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ferocity;  but  Pope  Gregory  passion- 
ately urged  them  on,  and  procured  them  all  the 
assistance  he  could  in  France;  and  in  the  year  597 
they  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  forthwith 
announced  the  object  of  their  coming  to  Ethel- 

* .Vdoaumni.  FU.  StL  Columbit, 
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bert,  the  King  of  Kent,  who  also  held  the  rank  of 
Bretwalda,  while  his  authority  extended  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Humber.* *  His  queen,  Bertha, 
was  a Christian  princess,*  and  having  stipulated 
at  her  marriage  for  the  liberty  of  professing  her 
own  religion,  she  had  some  French  priests  in 
her  household,  and  a bishop  named  Liudhard, 
by  whom  the  rites  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
performed  in  a little  church  outside  the  walls  of 
Canterbury.’  The  conversion  of  the  king  was 
easily  brought  about,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
pagan  priesthood  was  but  feeble  and  momentaiy. 
When  Ethelbert  had  been  baptized,  10,000  of  his 
people  soon  followed  his  example.  The  joy  of 
Pope  Gregory  was  so  great  that  he  conferred  the 
primacy  of  the  whole  island  upon  Canterbury, 
the  capital  of  Kent,  and  sent  the  pall  to  Augus- 
tine, who  had  already  been  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  by  the  prelate  of  Arles. 

From  the  facility  with  which  he  had  established 
his  faith  in  Kent,  Augustine  hoped  for  a similar 


conversion  in  the  whole  island;  but,  although 
Pope  Gregory  sent  him  additional  aid,  the  work 
proved  long  and  difficult,  and  was  not  completed 
until  many  years  after  Augustine  had  been  laid 
in  his  grave,  in  the  church-yard  of  the  monastery 
in  Cantex'bury  which  goes  by  his  name.  Among 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  where  the  Saxon  con- 
querors could  not  penetrate,  there  existed  many 
Christians,  and  a regular  clergy;  but  when  Au- 
gustine applied  for  the  assistance  of  the  Welsh 
ecclesiastics,  and  demanded  their  submission  to 
the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
he  found  that  the  Welsh  clergy  would  not  co- 
operate with  him.  They  disagreed  on  very  many 
points,  and  notably  as  to  the  proper  period  for 
the  celebration  of  Easter,  a question  which  di- 
vided many  churches,  and  which  was  once  dis- 
puted with  a most  fierce  and  xmcompromising 
spirit.  Yet,  without  the  aid  of  the  Welsh  ec- 
clesiastics, the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith  was 
rapid.  In  the  year  604  Sebert,  King  of  Essex, 


Nortu  Waum  or  Ricbbobouob  Castle,  axo  Pouiioationb  or  Sr.  AuonsnNB's  CBUficn.*— Prom  » drawing  on  Uie  *pot, 

by  J.  W.  AroUcr. 


and  nephew  to  Ethelbert,  the  converted  King  of 
Kent,  and  Bretwalda,  received  the  rite  of  baptism. 
As  usual,  great  numbers  of  the  people  forthwith 
followed  the  example  of  their  king;  and  a Chris- 
tian church  was  erected  in  London,  Sebert’s  capi- 
tal, upon  the  rising  ground  which  had  formerly 
been  the  site  of  the  Roman  temple  of  Diana. 
This  London  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 

• BnU.  * Bee  rol.  i.  p.  73.  * Bfdt. 

* Richborongh  Cattle,  near  Sandwich,  is  the  Ritupcc  or  Ad 
Portmn  RitnpU  of  Uie  Roman*.  It  exhibit*  one  of  the  most 
noble  Teatige*  of  tlie  Roman*  In  Britain.  The  wall*  hare  formed 
a parallelogram,  bat  the  eoat  wall  haa  dUappeared.  It  rtanda 
npon  a alight  eminence,  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Stour. 
The  walla  are  oonstrooted  in  blocks  of  chalk  and  stone,  and 
flsoed  writh  aquare  blocka  of  grit  stone.  The  northern  wall, 
which  ia  perfect,  meosoro*  S60  ft.  in  length;  it  contain*  soren 
oonrsos,  each  coarse  4 ft.  thick,  banded  at  intervals  with  lajers 
of  large  tilaa.  Rising  0 ft.,  the  thiokneaa  of  the  wall*  is  11  ft. 


and  each  successive  building  upon  the  same  site 
has  retained  the  name.  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
Redwald,the  King  of  East  Anglia,was  converted.’ 
In  this  same  year  (604)  Augustine  died,  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  gospel  firmly  established  in  Kent 
and  Essex.  He  had  consecrated  Justus  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  Miletus  Bishop  of  the  East 
Saxons,  and  appointed  his  faithful  follower  Lau- 

8 in.,  above  which  they  meaaure  10  ft.  8 in.  Tlie  grcatcct  exist- 
ing altitude  of  the  walla  ia  23  ft.,  but  the  aummit  ia  everywhere 
broken.  Leland,  in  hia  Itirurary,  says:  “ Witliiu  the  castle  i* 
a little  parish  church  of  St.  Augustine,  and  an  hermitage.  I 
had  antiquities  of  the  hermit,  the  which  is  an  industrious  man.” 
In  the  centre  of  the  oroa  of  the  walla  there  is  a platform  in  the 
shape  of  a croes,  corresponding  with  the  saoellum  of  Roman  for- 
tifleationa,  where  the  Roman  standards  and  eagles  were  depo- 
sited, but  which  appears  in  this  instance  to  liave  been  odoplod 
for  the  site  of  a church — that  mentioned  by  I.icland. 

* Bee  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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rentius  to  be  Lis  successor  iu  the  see  of  Canter- 
bmy. 

llte  faith  so  lately  planted  among  the  Anglo- 


A1.TAR  or  Dura.'— Drawn  from  tho  original,  by  J.  tV.  Archer. 

Saxons  soon  sustiuned  a violent  shock.  Sebert, 
the  King  of  Essex,  died;  and  his  three  sons 
endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  ancient  idolatry. 

Melitus  was  banished,  and  compelled  to  flee  from 
London  to  Rochester,  to  seek  for  shelter  with  his 
friend  Justtis.  But  even  in  Kent  the  faith  was 
shaken,  chiefly  through  the  passion  of  Eadbald, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Etheibert,  for  his  fatlier’s 
youthful  widow.*  Melitus  and  Justus  fled  to 
France,  and  ilte  primate  Laurentius  was  prepar- 
ing to  follow  them,  in  the  conviction  that  the 
cause  of  Christianity  was  for  the  present  lost  in 
England ; but  Eadbald  relented,  and  became  con- 
verted anew. 

After  many  suflerings  and  most  perilous  ad- 
ventures, Edwin  became  King  of  Northumbria, 
and  introduced  Christianity  into  that  very  power- 
ful and  warlike  kingdom.  Before  he  was  ac- 
tually baptised,  Edwin  called  an  assembly  of  his 
nobles,  that  they  might  discuss  the  claims  of  the 
new  faith  and  the  old.  Coifi,  the  pagan  high- 
priest,  declared  that  the  gods  whom  they  had 
hitherto  worshipped  were  utterly  useless.  No 
man,  he  said,  had  served  them  with  greater  zeal 
than  himself,  and  yet  many  men  had  prospered 
in  the  world  far  more  than  he  had  done ; there- 
fore was  he  quite  ready  to  give  at  least  a trial  to 
the  new  religion.  One  of  the  nobles  followed  in 

* T)i«  altar  i*  SI  in.  high,  11  is.  brood  at  the  boee.  and  7|  in. 
thick.  It  wae  foand  May  6, 18S1,  at  adepUi  of  IS  ft.,  in  a atra- 
tum  of  cloy,  when  exoarating  the  foundation  for  the  Ould- 
■tniths'  Hall,  in  which  it  ia  now  depooited.  Under  the  aite  of 
Ooidomitba'  Hall,  and  under  that  of  the  General  Poat-offioo  ad- 
joining, were  found  raulta  and  foundatkma,  eridently  of  Roman 
inaauury.  It  ia  probable  tbeae  were  reatigea  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  which  were  aought  for  in  Tain  on  the  aita  of  8t.  Paol'a 
Cathedral,  at  the  dUtouoe  of  little  more  tlian  a aloue'a  throw. 

• So9  vol.  1.  p.  71. 


a wiser  and  purer  spirit.  Comparing  the  present 
life  of  man,  whose  beginning  and  end  is  in  dark- 
ness, to  a swallow  entering  a banqueUng-hall  to 
find  refuge  from  the  storm 
without,  flitting  for  a moment 
through  the  warm  and  cheerful 
apartment,  and  then  passing 
out  again  into  the  gloom,  be 
proposed  that  if  Christianity 
should  be  found  to  lighten  this 
obscurity,  and  explain  whence 
we  came  and  whither  we  de- 
parted, it  should  inunediately 
be  adopted.  Upon  this  Coifl, 
the  pagan  high-priest,  moved 
that  Paulinus  the  missionary 
should  be  called  iu  to  explain 
the  Christian  doctrine.  Fauli- 
nns  came  in  immediately,  and 
made  use  of  such  cogent  argu- 
ments, that  the  impatient  Coifi 
declared  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  hesitation;  proposed 
that  the  old  Saxon  idols  should  be  immediately 
overturned;  and,  as  he  had  been  the  chief  of 
, their  worsliippers,  he  now  offered  to  be  the 
first  to  desecrate  them.  He  threw  aside  his 
priestly  garments;  called  for  arms,  which  the 
Saxon  priests  were  forbidden  to  wield,  and  for  a 
horse,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  mount, 
and  thus  accoutr^,  he  galloped  forth  before  the 
amazed  multitude,  ^^dvancing  to  a temple  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  the  chief  idol  stood,  he 
hurled  his  lance  within  the  sacred  inclosure,  and 
by  that  act  the  temple  was  profaned.  No  light- 
ning descended,  no  earthquake  shook  the  groimd; 
and  the  multitude,  encouraged  by  the  impunity 
of  the  daring  apostate,  proceeded  to  second  his 
efforts.  Fortliwith  the  temple  and  its  inclosures 
were  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  event  hap- 
pened at  a village  still  called  Qodmundham, 
which  means  the  home  or  hamlet  of  the  inclosure 
of  the  god.  The  conversion  of  the  king  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  that  of  hU  subjects,  and 
Paulinus,  who  was  afterwards  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  is  said  to  liave  baptized  12,000 
converts  in  one  day  in  the  river  Swale.  This 
Christian  king,  Edwin,  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
Bretwalda,  and  maintained  the  faith  which  ho 
had  adopted ; but  iu  the  year  634,  while  in  the 
vigour  of  his  days,  he  was  slain  in  battle  against 
the  terrible  pagan  king,  Penda.  Upon  this  sad 
event  there  followed  such  a general  apostojq^  of 
the  people  in  Northumbria,  that  Bishop  Paulinus 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  see,  and  retire  into 
Kent  The  triumph  of  the  heathen  was,  how- 
ever, checked  in  the  north  by  the  accession  of 
King  Oswald,  who  had  spent  his  youth  in  Iona, 
to  which  northern  sanctuary  he  had  repaired  for 
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shelter;  and  having  been  taught  Christianity 
among  that  primitive  community,  lie  naturally 
sent  thither  for  spiritual  instructors  to  his  people,  ' 
as  soon  as  he  was  established  upon  the  throne,  j 
Cormon,  the  fii'st  monk  that  was  sent  from  Iona, 
quickly  returned,  disheartened  by  the  difficulties  , 


of  his  office,  and  by  the  barbarous  disposition  and 
gross  intellect  of  the  Northumbrians;  but  Aidan, 
another  monk  of  the  order,  volunteered  to  supply 
Cormau’s  place.  In  the  year  635  Aidan  founded 
a monastery  upon  the  bleak  Island  of  Lindisfame; 
and  there  his  religious  community  Nourished  for 


noLT  Isui5D,  coait  of  Xorthumborland.  and  Rbmautb  or  the  Cuvrch  or  Lnn>isPARXE.>— From  Tumor'*  EngUnd  And  Wal». 


more  than  two  centuries,  until  it  fell  lieueath  i 
the  fury  of  the  Danes.  Aided  by  King  Oswald, 
Aidan  was  very  successful  in  reclaiming  the  apos- 
tate Northumbrians,  and  in  converting  other 
Saxon  states.  Having  prevailed  upon  the  King 
of  Wessex  and  his  daughter  to  be  baptized,  a 
Christian  church  was  established  in  that  portion 
of  the  Heptarchy,  according  to  the  primitive  and 
simple  form  of  that  of  Iona. 

The  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  the  power- 
ful kingdom  of  Mema  w'as  the  next  great  event. 
Peada,  the  son  of  the  terrible  Penda,  in  whom 
the  Christianity  of  England  had  found  its  dead- 
liest enemy,  solicited  the  h.and  of  the  fair  daugh- 
ter of  the  converted  Kiug  of  Northumbria.  The 
princess  refused  to  mairy  an  imbelieving  hus- 
band, and  the  prince  in  consefjuence  abjured  his  ' 
idols,  and  was  baptized;  and  on  his  return  to 
Mercia  he  took  with  him  foiu-  good  missionaries, 
who  were  very  successful  in  converting  the  people. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  century  the  kingdom 
of  Sussex  was  converted ; and  thus,  in  less  than 
ninety  years  from  the  first  arrival  of  Augustine, 
(ffiristianity  was  established  over  the  whole  of 
England. 

When  Christianity  thus  became  the  religion  of 
Saxon  Britain,  its  rude  inhabitants  were  prepared 
for  the  further  blessings  of  learning  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  these  were  now  introduced  in  the  train 
of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
consecrated  to  the  primacy  by  Pope  Vitalian,  in 
668.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  was  a native  of  Tarsus 

VoL.  L 


i in  Cilicia,  and  eminent  for  his  extensive  learning. 
Thorigb  already  sixty-six  years  old,  yet  such  was 
the  energy  of  his  character,  that  a life  of  useful- 
ness was  still  expected  from  him;  and  tliese 
hopes  were  not  disappointed,  for  he  governed  the 
English  Chiuch  for  twenty -two  years.  He 
brought  with  him  a valuable  library  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  among  which  were  the  works  of 
Homer,  and  established  schools  of  learning,  to 
which  the  clergy  and  laity  repaired.  The  conse- 
quence was,  according  to  Bede,  that  soon  after 
this  many  English  priests  were  as  conversant 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  with  their 
native  tongue.* 

Scarcely,  however,  was  the  national  faith  thus 
settled,  when  controversies  arose  in  the  bosom  of 
' the  infant  church  on  certain  points  of  ceremonial 
practice,  the  triviality  of  which,  of  course,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  being  agitated  with  as  much 
heat  and  obstinacy  as  if  they  had  involved  the 
most  essential  princi^des  of  morality  or  religion. 


> In  Holy  IiUnd  wa*  flnt  wtabllahed  the  nucleos  of  the  opn- 
lent  aee  of  Duiiiam,  by  Aidan,  a n>onk  of  the  monastety  of  Iona. 
The  church  waa  at  firat  built  of  aplit  oak,  and  oorered  with 
reeds.  It  waa  rebuilt  by  Eadbert,  sucoeasor  to  8t.  Cuthbert, 
who  caused  the  body  of  Cuthbert  to  be  reroored  and  placed  in  a 
magnifloent  tomb  near  the  high  altar.  Here  the  ran  era  ted  re* 
niaiiis  rested  till  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  wlten 
the  coast  was  overran  by  the  barbarous  Danes,  and  the  aStighted 
monks  of  Lindisiorne  oscaixd  with  the  remains  of  their  beloved 
aposUe,  and  commenced  the  series  of  peregrinations  whidi 
ended  in  their  establishment  at  Dunholm  (Durham).  Few  traces 
of  the  monastic  buildings  exist,  except  thoee  of  the  eburob, 
which  is  of  Anglo-Norman  arcliiteoture.  * Side,  iv.  8. 

SO 
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One  of  the  subjects  of  dispute  was  the  same  differ- 
ence as  to  the  mode  of  computing  Easter  that 
had  already  prevented  the  union  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  Churches;  it  now,  in  like  manner, 
threatened  to  divide  the  two  kingdoms  of  Mercia 
jind  Northumberland,  which,  as  already  related, 
had  been  converted  by  Scottish  missionaries,  from 
the  other  states  of  the  Heptan^y,  that  had  re- 
ceived their  instructors  from  Rome  and  France. 
To  this  was  added  the  diffei* *ence  between  the 
Romish  and  Scottish  Churches,  upon  the  form 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  While  the  piiests 
of  the  former  wore  the  hair  round  the  temples, 
in  imitation  of  a crown  of  thorns,  they  were  hor- 
ror-struck at  the  latter,  w'ho,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Eastern  Cliurch,  shaved  it  from 
their  foreheails  into  the  form  of  a crescent,  for 
which  they  were  reproached  with  bearing  the 
emblem  of  Simon  Magus.’  A council  had  been 
summoned  with  the  view  of  accommodating  these 
dissensions,  by  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  year  664;  but  the  only  result  of  this  at- 
tempt was  to  increase  the  animosity  of  the  two 
factions,  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  [>ei'3uasion,  in 
fact,  retiring  from  the  assembly  in  disgust.* 
Tlieir  departure  was  oceasioned  by  the  intem- 
perate zeal  and  arrogance  of  Wilfrith,  aftei*wards 
Archbishop  of  York,  whose  great  aim  was  to  re- 
duce the  English  Church  to  a state  of  uniformity, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Culdees.*  At  a council 
called  at  Hertford,  in  the  year  673,  the  bishops 
generally  consented  to  tlio  canons  which  Theodore 
had  brought  with  him  from  Rome,  by  which  a 
complete  agreement  in  faith  and  worship  was 
established.’ 

In  the  meantime,  Theodore  was  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  division  of  the  larger  dioceses. 
That  of  Mercia,  in  2)articular,  which  had  till  now 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  state  so  aalled,  was 

* Theodore,  who,  when  he  v.-«g  called  to  the  primacy,  wore  the 
Eastern  tonsure,  was  obliged  to  wait  four  moutha,  that  his  Iiair 
might  grow  so  as  to  be  shaven  according  to  the  orthodox  fuliiou. 
— Btde,  iv.  1. 

* For  the  lengthened  ditcusKion  at  this  council,  sec  Bale,  iii.  25. 

* “ Wilfrith,  by  his  own  power,  aoconiplishe<l  what  Augiutine, 
animatod  by  the  spirit  of  Gregory  the  Groat,  had  bognn.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  states  were  converted  not  only  to  Cliristionity,  but 
to  Catholicism.  For  secular  learning  tliey  were  oliiofly  indebted 
to  the  Scots  and  DriUms — fur  their  accession  to  the  RurojMsau 
system  of  foiUi,  to  these  two  men;  for,  iiowevor  successful  Au- 
gustine may  appear  in  his  Qrst  spiritual  acquisitions  for  tlie 
Church  of  Homo,  the  course  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  neverthe- 
loH,  ahows  that,  although  the  Roman  ecclosisstical  system  was 
aoknowledged,  the  influence  of  Rome  was  exceedingly  weak,  and 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  oven  after  tliey  were  no  longer  anti- 
Catholio,  continued  always  anU-rapistical.  As  WUtrilh's  his- 
tory itself  proves  indeed  how  little  even  this  zealous  partisan  of 
the  popes  could  effect,  it  is  the  more  desirable  to  toko  a view  of 
the  intenial  relations  of  religion  in  England. 

“ We  notice,  In  the  first  place,  in  every  kingdom  a bisiiop, 
who,  travelling  about  with  his  cuacljutors,  propagated  both  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  Tliis  kind  of  church  regimen  was  well  cal- 
cnlated  to  succeed  that  of  the  p:tgan  prlesthixxl.  The  bishops, 
when  chosen  by  the  clergy,  alwaya  required  the  confirmation  of 


divided  by  Kiug  Etbelred,  at  his  instigation,  into 
the  four  dioceses  of  Lichfield,  Worcester,  Here- 
ford, and  Chester.  Many  other  reforms  were  also 
prosecuted  by  the  energetic  primate.  He  en- 
couraged the  wealthy  to  build  parish  churches, 
by  conferring  u{X>n  them  and  their  heirs  the 
right  of  patronage.  Tlie  sacred  edifices,  till  now 
for  the  most  part  of  timber,  began  to  give  place 
to  larger  and  more  durable  structures  of  stone; 
the  beautiful  chanting,  hitherto  confined  to  the 
cathedrals,  was  introduced  iuto  the  churches 
generally;  and  the  priests,  who  liad  been  accus- 
tomed, in  the  dischai-ge  of  their  ofiice,  to  wander 
from  place  to  place,  had  fixed  stations  assigned 
to  them.  They  and  the  churches  had  as  yet  been 
maintained  solely  by  the  vohmtary  contributions 
of  the  peo])le;  but,  because  this  was  a precarious 
resource  when  the  excitement  of  novelty  had 
ceased,  Theodore  provided  for  the  regular  sup- 
port of  religion,  by  prevailing  upon  the  kings  of 
the  different  states  to  impo.se  a special  tax  upon 
their  subjects  for  that  purjicse,  under  the  name 
of  kirk -scot.*  By  these  and  similar  measures,  all 
England,  long  before  the  several  kingdoms  were 
united  under  one  sovereign,  was  reduced  to  a state 
of  religious  uniformity,  and  composed  a single 
spii-itual  emiiire.  After  living  to  witness  many 
of  the  benefits  of  his  important  labours,  this  illus- 
trious primate  died  in  690,  after  a well-sj>eut  and 
active  life  of  nearly  ninety  yeai's. 

The  age  of  the  Chi'istiau  church  iu  Elugland 
that  immediately  succeeded  its  establishment,  was 
distinguished  by  the  decline  of  true  religion,  and 
the  rapid  increase  both  of  n’orldly-mindedness 
among  the  clergy,  and  of  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition among  the  people.  From  the  humble  con- 
dition of  a dependence  upon  the  alms  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  church  now  found  itself  in  the  possession 
of  revenues  which  enabled  its  bishops  to  vie  in 

the  prince ; bnt,  in  ninzt  inatanoee,  tb^*  wore  uuniiuatcd  by  him. 
Tn  later  tiniM,  it  ia  obaervable  tliat  the  royal  chaplains  oiwaya 
oblainod  tho  cplecopnl  dignities.  Over  tiiese  bishops,  ho  who 
resided  at  Canterbniy,  tho  capital  of  the  Brotwalda  Ethelbert, 
was  set  0.S  archbishop,  in  like  manner  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hail 
originally  asjuiuod  tho  snpremaoy  over  the  Roman  piuvinoes. 
The  archbishopric  of  York,  establlahed  by  Gregory  tho  Great, 
which  might  act  oa  a chock  to  a primacy  of  tiie  Kentish  arch- 
bishop, dangerous  to  the  I’ajial  authority,  ceased  to  exist  after 
the  flight  01  Paulinus,  and  was  not  ro-establUhcil  till  a cen- 
tury afterwartis,  when  Egbert,  tho  brother  of  King  Eadbort,  after 
m.'uiy  representations  to  the  Pajial  chair,  reoeirod  the  i>all.  A 
third  archiepiscopal  see  was  established  fur  the  country  betweeu 
tlie  Thames  and  tlie  number,  by  tho  powerful  Offa  of  iUorcia, 
who  bold  the  dignity  necessary  for  the  huuotir  of  Ids  kingiloni, 
with  tlie  consent  of  Pope  n.-idrian,  to  whom  this  augmentation 
of  his  slight  influence  over  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  might  have 
been  welcome.  TIio  old  state  of  things  was,  however,  sliortly 
after  restored. — .Mmost  contemporaneously  with  the  bUho|irice, 
iMimc  monasteries  were  founded  by  the  bounty  of  tho  kings  and 
their  relatives,  which  tcr\'c<l  as  rcsidoncos  to  numerous  monks. 
Many  of  these  cloisters  in  tho  north  of  England  wore  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  tho  very  sites  of  which  are  not  known  with  oer- 
ttSntj.’'—Lapp<nb*ry,  vol.  L p.  189. 

* Btde,  iv.  6.  *Bodo,  Ejtuiol.  ad  Egbert 
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pomp  and  luxury  -with  the  chief  nobility,  and 
even  conferred  no  small  consideration  upon  many 
of  its  inferior  ministers.  It  is  generally  held  that 
tithes  were  first  imposed  upon  the  Mercians  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  by  their 
king,  Offa,  and  that  the  tax  v?as  extended  over  all 
England  by  King  Ethelwulf,  in  865.  But  the 
subject  of  this  assumed  donation  of  Ethelwulf  to 
the  church  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.* *  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  in  after  ages  the  clergy 
were  uniformly  wont  to  refer  to  his  charter  as 
the  foundation  of  their  claim.  The  tithes  of  all 
England,  however,  at  this  early  period,  if  such  a 
general  tax  then  existed,  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  weigh  down  the  church 
by  too  great  a bunlen  of  wealth.  A greivt  portion 
of  the  soil  was  still  composed  of  waste  or  forest 
land;  and  the  tithes  appear  to  have  been  charged 
with  the  repair  of  churches,  the  expenses  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  It  was  from  the 
lavish  benevolence  of  individvuds  that  the  church 
principally  derived  its  large  revenues.  Kings, 
under  the  influence  of  piety  or  remorse,  were 
eager  to  pour  their  wealth  into  the  ecclesiastical 
treasury,  to  bribe  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  avert 
its  indignation;  and  wealthy  thanes  were  in  like 
manner  wont  to  expiate  their  sins,  as  they  were 
taught  they  might  do,  by  founding  a chimih  or 
endowing  a monastery.  Among  other  conse- 
quences of  these  more  ample  resources,  we  find 
that  the  walls  of  the  churches  became  covered 
with  foreign  paintings  and  tapestry;  that  the 
altars  and  sacred  vessels  were  formed  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  sparkled  with  gems;  while  the 
vestments  of  the  priests  were  of  the  most  splendid 
description.  Other  much  more  lamentable  eflects 
followed.  Indolence  and  sensuality  took  the  place 
of  religion  and  learning  among  all  orders  of  the 
clergy.  The  monasteries  in  jmiiicular,  founded 
at  first  as  abodes  of  piety  and  letters,  and  refuges 
for  the  desolate  and  the  penitent,  soon  became  the 
haunts  of  idleness  and  superstition.  Many  of  the 
nunneries  were  mere  receptacles' of  profligacy,  in 
which  the  roving  debauchee  was  sure  of  a wel- 
come.* In  the  year  747  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe 
foimd  it  necessary  to  order  that  the  monasteries 
should  not  be  turned  into  places  of  amusement 
for  haipers  and  buflbons;  and  that  laymen  should 
not  be  admitted  witliin  their  walls  too  freely,  lest 
they  might  be  scandalized  at  the  oflences  they 
should  discover  there.*  Most  of  the  monasteries 
in  England,  too,  were  double  houses,*  in  which 
resided  communities  of  men  and  women;  and  the 
natural  consequences  often  followed  this  perilous 

* So«  Turner'!  Anglo-Saxon*,  I.  479-481. 

s Brdt:  Jk  Renwlio  Ptccaiormn;  Wilkins'  Concilia,  i.  S3,  09. 

* WUUins'  ConeUia,  L 07. 

* Lin^anl's  Jn/iyuiXi<«  o/Oit  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  p.  120. 


juxtaposition  of  the  sexes,  living  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  and  idleness.  These  establishments  also 
continued  to  multiply  with  a rapidity  that  was 
portentous,  not  only  from  the  tendency  of  the 
idle  and  depraved  to  embraco  such  a life  of  in- 
dulgence, but  from  the  doctrine  current  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  centiuy,  that  the  assumption 
of  the  monastiqiliabit  absolved  from  all  previous 
sin.  Bede,  who  saw  and  lamented  this  growing 
evil,  raised  a warning  voice,  but  in  vtun,  against 
it;  and  expressed  his  fears  that,  from  the  increase 
of  the  monks,  soldiers  would  at  last  be  wanting 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  an  enemy.*  Many  nobles, 
desirous  of  an  uninterrupted  life  of  sensuality, 
pretended  to  devote  their  wealth  to  the  service 
of  Heaven,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  for 
founding  a religious  house;  but  in  their  new  cha- 
racter of  abbots,  they  gathered  round  them  a 
brotherhood  of  dissolute  monks,  with  whom  they 
lived  ill  the  commission  of  every  vice;  while  their 
wives,  following  the  exami>le,  established  nun- 
neries upon  a similar  principle,  and  filled  them 
with  the  most  depx-aved  of  their  sex.*  To  these 
evils  was  added  the  bitterness  of  religious  con- 
tention. Men  thus  pampered  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  live  in  a,state  of  mutual  harmony; 
and  fierce  dissensions  Wei's  constantly  raging  be- 
tween the  monks,  or  regulai's,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, and  the  seculars  or  unmonastic  clergy,  about 
their  respective  duties,  privileges,  and  honours. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  grossest  su- 
perstition should  accompany  and  intermingle 
with  all  this  profligacy.  So  many  Saxon  kings 
accordingly  abmidoned  their  crowns,  and  i*etired 
into  monasteries,  that  the  practice  became  a pro- 
verbial distinction  of  their  race;’  while  other 
persons  of  rank,  nauseated  with  indulgence,  or 
horror-struck  with  religious  dread,  often  also  for- 
sook the  world,  of  which  they  were  weary,  and 
took  refuge  in  cells  or  hermitages.  The  penances 
by  which  they  endeavoured  either  to  expiate 
their  crimes  or  attain  to  the  honours  of  saintship, 
emblazoned  though  they  ai'e  in  chronicles,  and 
canonized  in  calendars,  can  only  excite  contempt 
or  disgust,  whether  they  ascend  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  St.  Gurthlake,  who  endeavoured  to  fast 
forty  days,  after  the  fashion  of  Elias,*  or  sink  to 
the  low  standard  of  those  noble  ladies  who  thought 
that  heaven  was  to  be  won  by  the  spiritual  purity 
of  unwashed  linen.  In  addition  to  the  feeling  of 
remorse  by  which  such  expiations  were  inspired, 
a profligate  state  of  society  will  multiply  religious 
observances,  as  a cheap  substitute  for  the  practice 
of  holine.s3  and  virtue ; and  men  will  readily  fast, 
and  make  journeys,  and  give  alms,  in  preference 

* Bode,  EpM.  ad  Egbtrl, 

0 Alcuin,  Epitlolvt:  Liiignrd'e  AnliguUU*  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  p.  1.83. 

' Hunting,  p.  337.  • Florte  Sanctorum,  in  FU.  Ourik.  p.  84. 
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to  the  greater  sacrifice  of  amendment  of  life.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  wonder  to  find  Saxon  pil- 
grims thronging  to  tlie  Continent  and  to  Rome, 


Rock  IlEiuirrAOR.  at  Out's  Cuff,* *  Worwickihire.— From  a 
(ketch  on  the  (ixrt,  by  J.  W.  Archer. 

who  do  not  seem  to  have  consideretl  a little  con- 
traband traffic,  when  opportunity  offered,  ns  de- 
tracting from  the  merits  of  tlieir  religious  tour; 
while  ladies  of  rank,  who  xmdertook  the  same 

' Dogdnlc,  describing  Gny'a  Cliff,  tay*:  ‘‘This  being  a great 
cliff  on  the  western  bank  of  the  .\ron,  was  made  choice  of  by 
that  pious  man  St.  l>ubrUiu*  (who  in  the  Britons’  time  had  his 
opiscoiial  soat  at  Warwick)  for  a place  of  devotion,  where  ho 
built  an  oratory,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  (Camden  says 
fit.  Margaret',  into  which,  long  after,  in  the  Saxon  days,  did  a 
devout  heremite  repair,  who,  finding  the  natural  rock  so  proper 
for  his  cell,  and  the  pleasant  grove  wherewith  it  is  backed  yield- 
ing entertainment  fit  for  solitude,  seated  himself  here.  Which 
advantages  invited  also  the  fiunous  Guy  (sometime  Karl  of  War- 
wick), after  his  notable  achievements,  having  weaned  himself 
from  the  deceitful  pleasures  of  this  world,  to  retire  hither, 
whore,  receiving  ghostly  comfort  from  that  heremite,  he  abode 
till  his  death.”  Tliere  are  several  cells  in  the  cliff.  That 
shown  in  the  cut  is  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  is  popularly 
distinguished  as  Guy’s  CeU.  However  doubtful  that  personage 
and  his  localities  may  be,  the  coll  itself  bears  a token  of  early 
occupation,  in  an  inscription  cut  in  the  wall  in  Saxon  charactors, 
but  not  legible. 

s fipelman's  ConeUia,  L p.  237. 

* “To  the  distance  from  Rome,  and  their  slender  dependence 
on  the  Papal  chair,  the  people  of  England  are  a]>ivireutly  in- 
debted for  the  advantage  of  having  retained  their  mother  tongue 
as  the  language  of  the  church,  which  was  never  entirely  banished 
by  the  priests  from  their  most  sacred  services.  Tlieir  careless, 
sensual  course  of  life,  and  perhaps  the  prejudice  which  pre- 
vented them  from  learning  even  so  much  Latin  as  was  requisite 
to  enable  tliem  to  re|ieat  the  Paternoster  and  Creed  in  that  lan- 
guage, liave  proved  more  condnclvo  to  the  highest  interest*  of 
the  country  than  the  dark  subtilty  of  the  learnetl  Romaiiired 
monk,  pondering  over  auUiorities.  Even  the  mass  itself  was 
not  read  entirely  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The  wedding  form  was. 


journey,  frequently  parted  with  whatever  virtue 
they  possessed  by  the  way.* 

"'^ile  such  was  the  state  of  the  English  Church, 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes  commenced  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  were  continued  in  u 
succession  of  inundations,  each  more  terrible  than 
the  preceding.  These  spoilers  of  the  North,  de- 
voted to  their  ancient  idolatry,  naturally  abhorred 
the  Christianity  of  the  Saxons,  corrupted  though 
it  was,  as  a religion  of  humanity  and  order;  and 
as  the  treasures  of  the  land,  at  the  first  alarm,  were 
deposited  in  the  sacred  edifices,  which  were  fondly 
believed  to  be  safe  from  the  intrusion  even  of  the 
most  daring,  the  tempest  of  the  Danish  warfare 
was  chiefly  directed  against  the  churches  and 
monasteries.  Those  miracles  lately  so  plentiful, 
and  so  powerful  to  deceive,  were  imjxitent  now 
to  break  or  turn  back  the  sword  of  the  invader. 
The  priest  was  massacred  at  the  altar ; the  monk 
perished  in  his  cell ; the  nuns  were  violated ; and 
the  course  of  the  Northmen  might  be  traced  by 
the  ashes  of  sacred  edifices  that  had  been  pillaged 
and  consumed.  Tlie  effects  of  these  devastations 
upon  both  religion  and  learning  may  be  read  in 
the  mournful  complaint  of  Alfred,  At  his  acces- 
sion, he  tells  us,  in  the  interesting  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Pope  Gregory’s  tract  on  the  Duties 
of  PeuAors,  that  he  could  find  very  few  priests 
north  of  the  Humber  who  were  able  to  translate 
the  Latin  service  into  the  vulgar  tongue;  and 
south  of  the  Thames,  not  one.* 

After  the  land  had  begun  to  recover  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  this  visitation,  and  the  church 
hod  resumed  its  wonted  position,  the  celebrated 

no  doubt,  in  Anglo-Saxon ; and  iU  hearty,  sound,  and  simple 
sterling  substance,  are  preserved  in  the  Engiish  ritual  to  the 
present  day.  The  numerous  version*  and  paraphrases  of  the 
Oid  and  New  Teetamenta  mode  those  boo'x*  known  to  the  iaity, 
and  more  familiar  to  the  clergy.  That  theM  were  in  general 
circulation  in  Bede’s  time,  may  perhaps  be  inferrevl  from  his 
omisnon  of  all  mention  of  them,  though  the  leornod  and  oele- 
brated  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  Aldhelm,  had  already  translated  the 
Psalm* ; and  Egbert,  Bishop  of  IdndUforne,  the  four  gospel*. 
Bede  is  also  said  to  have  translated  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  into  his  mother  tongue,  an  assertion  which,  like  a 
similar  one  rcgortling  King  Alfred,  must  be  limited  to  the  Gee- 
pel  of  St.  John,  and,  in  the  case  of  Alfred,  to  some  fragments 
of  tlie  Psalms.  An  abridged  version  of  the  Pentatoucli,  and  of 
some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Elftio,  in  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  is  still  extant.  The  vast  oollection  of 
Anglo-fiaxon  homilies,  still  preserved  in  manuscript,  at  once 
enlarged  and  ennobled  the  longiuige  and  the  feelings  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  the  oar,  which  continued  deaf  to  the  mother  tongue, 
was,  in  tlie  Angio-tiaxon  Church,  yet  mors  sensibly  addressed, 
and  in  a way  to  agitato  or  gently  move  the  heart.  Large  organs 
are  deecribetl  and  sjioken  of  as  donations  to  tiie  church  in  the 
beginning  of  tlie  eighth  century.  The  mention  of  this  instru- 
ment at  Malmesbury,  affords  gronml  for  the  conjecture  that  it 
might  liave  been  iutroduoed  by  the  musical  Welsh.  Church 
music  was  first  brought  into  Kent  by  tlio  Roman  clergy,  and 
fhim  thence  into  the  northern  parts,  whore  it  underwent  im- 
provement. This  was  on  object  of  such  interest,  that  the  arrival 
of  A Roman  singing-master  is  mentione<l  by  contemporary  authors 
OS  n matter  of  almost  equal  importance  with  a now  victory  gained 
by  the  Catholic  faith  over  the  Pagans  or  ficota” — Lapfenhtrg, 
vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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Danstan  appeared.  He  was  bom  in  Wessex, 
about  the  year  92d.  Although  he  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  remotely  related  to  the  royal  family, 
as  well  as  connected  with  the  church  through  two 
uncles,  one  of  whom  was  primate,  and  the  other 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  these  signal  advantages 
were  not  deemed  enough  for  the  future  aspirant 
to  clerical  supremacy,  without  the  corroboration 
of  a miracle.  His  career  was,  therefore,  indicated 
by  a miracle  in  a church,  even  before  he  was  bom. 
His  youth  also  was  a series  of  miracles.  His 
early  studies  having  been  pursued  with  an  inten- 
sity that  exhausted  his  feeble  constitution,  a fever 
ensued ; but  an  angel  visited  his  couch  by  night, 
and  suddenly  restored  him  to  health.  By  another 
miracle  he  was  taught  how  he  must  enlarge  the 
church  in  Qlastonbtuy,  &c.  Dunstan,  however, 
accomplished  himself  in  all  the  learning  and  in 
most  of  the  arts  that  might  give  him  an  influence 
in  society.  He  was  an  excellent  composer  in 
music;  he  played  skilfully  upon  various  instm- 
ments;  was  a painter,  a worker  in  design,  and  a 
caligrapher;  a jeweller,  and  a blacksmith.  After 
he  had  taken  the  clerical  habit,  he  was  introduced 
by  his  uncle,  Aldhelm  the  primate,  to  King  Athel- 
stane,  who  seems  to  have  been  delighted  with  his 
music.  At  this  time  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed 
to  sing  and  play  some  of  the  heathen  songs  of  the 
ancient  Saxons,  and  for  this  he  was  accused  by  his 
enemies  as  a profane  person.  Incurring  the  envy 
of  Athelstane’s  courtiers,  and  losing  the  favour  of 
the  king,  who  was  made  to  suspect  him  of  sorcery, 
Dunstan  was  driven  from  the  court,  was  kicked, 
and  cudgelled,  and  thrown  into  a bog,  and  there 
left  to  perish.  He  escaped,  however,  from  this 
peril,  and  sought  refuge  with  his  uncle,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  His  whole  life  was  now  altered. 
Contiguous  to  the  church  of  Glastonbuiy  he 
erected  a very  small  cell,  more  like  a sepulchre 
than  a human  habitation;  and  this  was  at  once 
his  bed-chamber,  his  oratory,  and  his  workshop; 
and  it  was  here  tliat  he  had  that  most  celebrated 
combat  with  the  devil  which  all  have  heard  of. 
His  character  for  sanctity  now  began  to  wax  illus- 
trious. A noble  dame,  who  had  renounced  the 
worhl,  and  who  occupied  a cell  near  his  own, 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  left  him  all 
her  property.  He  distributed  the  personal  pro- 
perty among  the  poor,  and  bestowed  the  lands 
upon  the  church  at  Glastonbury,  endowing  that 
establishment  at  the  same  time  with  the  whole 
of  his  own  patrimony,  which  had  lately  fallen  to 
him.  His  ambition,  though  inordinate,  was  of 
too  lofty  a character  to  stoop  to  lucrative  consi- 
derations. Edmund  having  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  Dunstan  was  recalled  to  court;  but  his 
ambition  and  the  dread  of  his  talents  again  united 
the  courtiers  against  him,  and  he  was  once  more 
dismissed  through  their  iutrigiies.  An  opportune  i 


niiracle,  however,  induced  the  king  to  make  him 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  to  increase  greatly 
the  privilegeft  of  that  famous  monastery.  Edred, 
the  successor  of  Edmimd,  showed  him  equal  fa- 
vour, and  would  have  mode  him  Bishop  of  Cre- 
diton ; but  Dunstan,  who  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated a much  higher  preferment,  declined  the 
offer.  The  very  next  day  (having  always  mira- 
cles at  his  hand)  he  declai^  that  St.  Peter,  St.  . 
Paul,  and  St.  Andrew  hatl  visited  him  in  the 
night,  and  that  the  last,  having  severely  chastised 
him  with  a rod  for  rejecting  their  apostolic  society, 
commanded  him  never  to  refuse  such  an  offer 
again,  or  even  the  primaci/,  should  it  bo  offered 
him;  assuring  him  withal  that  he  should  one  day 
travel  to  Rome. 

It  is  probable  that  Dunstan’s  ultimate  aim  was 
to  effect  what  he  deemeil  a reformation  of  the 
church,  and  that,  according  to  the  morality  of  the 
times,  he  justified  to  himself  the  means  to  which 
ho  resorted  by  the  importance  of  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  A fierce  champion  for  the  fancied 
holiness  of  celibacy,  he  determined  to  reduce  the 
clergy  under  the  monastic  yoke,  and  to  carry  out 
the  celibate  rule  of  Pope  Gregory  II.;  and  as 
during  the  late  troubles  many  both  of  the  secular 
and  the  regular  priests  had  married,  he  insisted 
that  those  who  had  so  acted  should  put  away  both 
their  wives  and  families.  Those  clergymen  also 
who  dwelt  with  their  respective  bishops  were  re- 
quired to  become  the  inmates  of  a monastery.  In 
these  views  Dunstan  was  happy  in  having  for  his 
coadjutor  Archbishop  Odo.  This  personage,  bom 
of  Danish  parents,  and  distinguished  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  as  a warrior,  retained  ever  after 
the  firmness  and  ferocity  of  his  first  calling.  We 
have  already  related  the  part  he  acted  along  with 
Dunstan  in  the  ti’agedy  of  the  unhappy  Elgiva.' 
When  Dunstan,  shortly  after  this,  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  England,  on  being  accused  of  embezzle- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  royal  revenues, 
it  is  related  that  while  the  king's  officers  were 
employed  at  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  in  taking 
an  inventory  of  his  effects,  his  old  adversaiy,  the 
devil,  made  the  sacred  building  resound  with 
obstreperous  rejoicings.  But  it  is  added  that 
Dunstan  checked  the  devil’s  triumph  by  the  pro- 
phetic intimation  of  a speedy  return.®  In  effect 
the  death  of  Edwy  immediately  brought  about 
the  recal  of  Dimstau,  and  the  restoration  of  his 
influence;  and  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester by  King  Edgai*  in  957.  Three  years  after 
he  obtained  the  primacy,  being  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  u|)on  the  death  of 
his  friend  Odo.  According  to.custom,  he  re|>aired 
to  Rome  to  receive  tlie  pall  at  the  hands  of  the 
jKq)e,  thus  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  his  vision. 


> Sea  Tol.  i.  p.  101.  > ^n^ia  Sacra. 
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Duustan  w’a.s  now  possessed  of  unlimited  ecclc- 
si:tstical  authority;’  and  he  was  seconded  by  the 
zealous  effoils  of  Oswald  and  Ethelwald,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  he  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worces- 
ter, and  the  latter  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  and 
both  of  whom  were  aftei’wards  canonized  as  well 
os  himself.  The  superstitious  King  Edgar,  and 
afterwai-ds  the  youthful  King  Etlward,  were  com- 
pletely under  his  control  With  none  to  check 
him,  he  proceeded  mth  merciless  zcjvl  in  his  pro- 
jects of  reformation,  and  alternately  adopted  force 
and  stratagem.  The  clergy  were  imperiously  re- 
quired to  dismiss  their  wives  and  children,  and 
conform  to  the  law  of  celibacy  or  resign  their 
charges;  and  when  they  embraced  the  latter 
alternative  they  were  represented  as  monsters  of 
wickedness.  The  secular  canons  were  driven  out 
of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  and  their  jdaces 
were  hlled  with  monks.  Miracles  were  not  spared 
for  converting  the  obstinate  recusants,  and,  be- 
sides the  wonderful  legends  that  were  propagated 
in  praise  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  severe  institu- 
tion, Archbishop  Dunstan  vouclisafed  to  them  a 
sign  for  their  conviction.  A synod  being  held  at 
"W^inchester  in  the  year  977,  at  w’hich  the  cjuions 
hoped  that  the  sentence  against  them  would  be 
reversed,  all  at  once  a voice  issued  from  a ciucilix 
in  the  wall,  exclaiming,  “ Do  it  not ! do  it  not ! 
You  have  judged  well,  and  you  would  do  ill  to 
change  it.”  This  minicle  or  ventriloquism,  how- 
ever, so  far  fi’om  convincing  the  canons,  only 
produced  confusion,  and  broke  up  the  meeting. 
A second  meeting  was  held,  with  no  better  suc- 
cess A third  w'as  appointed  at  Caine,  and  there 
a prodigy  was  to  be  exhibited  of  a more  tremen- 
dous and  decisive  character.  The  opponents  of 
Dunstan  had  chosen  for  their  advocate  Beornelm, 
a Scottish  bishop,  who  is  described  as  a person 
of  subtle  understanding  and  infinite  loquacity. 
Dunstan,  peri)lexed  by  the  arguments  of  the  logi- 
cal and  loquacious  ^t,  pix»ceeded  to  his  final 
demonstration.  “ I am  now  growing  old,”  he 
exclaimed,  “ and  you  endeavour  to  overcome  ma 
1 am  more  dis|x)sed  to  silence  than  to  contention. 
Yet  I confess  I am  unwilling  that  you  should 
vanquish  me;  and  to  Clirist  himself,  as  judge,  1 
commit  the  cause  of  his  church !”  Scarcely  had 
lie  said  the  words,  when  part  of  the  scaffolding 

' “ Tbo  ChrlstfkD  olersr  occupied  an  inSuuntial  itation  among 
the  Anglo-Soxoua,  which,  considering  the  numenma  oalaraitiw 
tlint  hod  beCUlcn  them,  os  well  os  their  disputes  with  the  Scots, 
is  tlie  more  remarkable.  In  espUu.atian  of  this  striking  ]>heno- 
inonon  among  b&rboric  hordes,  may  bo  adduced  the  account 
given  by  Tacittu  of  the  vast  influence  in  secular  ofliiiri  possessed 
by  tbo  jtagan  German  jiriosthoorl,  in  whom  szclusirely  rtsided 
t bo  power  of  life  and  de.sth.  Such  a primitive  influence  tended, 
no  doubt,  greatly  to  fhcilitata  the  domination  of  the  rtonuin 
1‘apcii  Chnrch,  and  a ;tartof  their  Jurisdiotlon— the  onteals  or  so- 
called  judgments  of  God— may  liave  Ijul  their  origin  in  the  legal 
iiicigos  of  tlio  heathen  priests,  lleligion  became  a luitinnal  con- 
cern, and  priests  enacted  n principal  part  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
witMUgemot.  The  mnlc  of  an  arclibishop  was  equal  to  that  of 


and  flooring  suddenly  gave  way,  and  fell  with  a 
mighty  crash,  with  his  adversaries,  of  whom  some 
were  crushed  to  death,  and  many  grievously  in- 
jured; while  the  part  of  the  edifice  which  Dun- 
stan and  his  adherents  occupied  remained  s.*ife 
and  unmoved — sound  as  a rock.  It  is  no  viola- 
tion of  charity  to  suspect  from  this  incident  that 
the  archbishop  was  skilled  in  the  profession  of 
the  carpenter  and  builder  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  blacksmith. 

Dunstan  lived  for  ten  years  after  this  sangui- 
nary trick,  and  spent  them  in  prosecuting  his 
favourite  schemes  of  ecclcsiastic.'U  reform.  Ilis 
last  momenta  are  irradiated  in  the  legend  of  his 
life  by  a wdiole  galaxy  of  miracles.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Ethclred,  a.d.  988. 

The  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Clinrch,  from 
the  death  of  Dunstan  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
]>rescnts  little  to  interest  the  general  re.oder.  The 
cause  for  which  Duustan  and  his  coadjutors  had 
laboured,  with  the  celibacy  of  the  clerg}',  re- 
mained completely  in  the  ascendant.  Monaste- 
ries continued  to  be  founded  or  endowed  in  every 
part  of  thekingom;  and  such  wore  the  multitudes 
w'ho  devoted  themselves  to  the  cloister,  that  the 
foreboding  of  the  venerable  Bede  w’as  at  length 
accomplished — the  monks  were  so  numerous  tlmt 
there  were  not  left  soldiers  enough  to  defend  the 
country,  and  above  a third  of  the  pro|)erty  of  tlic 
land  w.as  in  possession  of  the  church,  and  exempted 
from  taxes  and  milibiry  seiwice. 

With  the  remnant  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
ancient  Britons  were  blended  many  of  the  super- 
stitions and  customs  which  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
brought  with  them  from  Northern  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be 
found  in  sundiy  usages  and  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  An  increase  of  supersti- 
tion of  a certain  kind  was  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Danes.  In  a canon  of  the 
reign  of  King  Etlgar  the  clergy  are  enjoined  to 
bo  diligent  in  withdrawing  the  people  from  the 
worship  of  txves,  stones,  and  fountains,  and  from 
other  evil  practices;  and  the  laws  of  King  Canute 
prehibit  the  w’orehip  of  heathen  gods,  of  the  sun, 
moon,  fire,  rivers,  fountains,  rocks,  or  trees,  the 
practice  of  witchcraft,  or  the  commission  of  mur- 
der by  magic,  or  other  infernal  devices.* 

an  atheliiii;,  of  a bisliop  to  that  of  an  eolderman.  Tlie  bithop 
prenided  witli  tbo  ooldenuon  in  the  county  court 
the  juriadiction  of  whiuli  waa  ftoqumtly  ooextonsive  with  the 
dioceae.'* — lappenbtry,  voL  ii.  p.  322. 

* “ Xo  Gemianio  people  prucorv  ed  ao  many  memoriala  of  pa- 
gonlara  oa  the  Anglo-Soxoiia.  llioir  daya  of  the  week  liavo  to 
the  preaeut  time  retained  their  heathen  names;  even  that  of 
Woden  [Wedneeday)  ia  still  unconsciomdy  so  ciUlod  In  hotli 
worlds,  and  by  mure  tongues  Uion  when  be  was  tbo  chief  object 
of  i-eligious  veneration.  In  the  north  of  England  and  Uie  Gor- 
manio  parts  of  t<oothuid,  the  Yulo  feast  (ffroJioi,  pa>ij  has  never 
boon  supplanted  by  the  name  of  Christmas.  Tliat  tho»e  dcuo- 
mlnationa  thruugliout  ages  were  not  o senseless  echo  of  tupor- 
auuuatcd  customs,  is  evident  from  the  Anglo-t^'ucoi)  laws  of  later 
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In  tlie  canons  of  Elfric,  who  was  Ajrchbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  995  to  1006,  we  learn  that  there 
were  seven  orders  of  clergy  in  the  church,  whose 
names  and  othces  were  tl>e  following: — 1st,  the 


ostiaiy,  who  took  charge  of  the  church  doors,  and 
rang  the  bell;  2d,  the  lector  or  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture to  the  congregation;  3d,  the  exorcist,  who 
drove  out  devils  by  sacred  adjurations  or  invo- 


I'  SIMON  WAP-n  ANMAH  EPOFTHP  ^X/DPl<  .EAMO0  15G0  H 


OnOBKB  or  THB  CtEiuiv,*  from  c.irvoU  jir.ueU  in  the  church  at  Tvuil,  SomarseUhlie. — J.  W.  Archer,  firoiu  hia  drawingon  the  ipot. 


cations;  4th,  the  acolyte,  who  held  the  tapers 
at  the  reading  of  the  gospels  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass;  6th,  the  sub-deacon,  who  produ- 
ced the  holy  vessels,  and  attended  the  deacon  at 
the  altar;  6th,  the  deacon,  who  ministered  to 

the  mass-priest,  laid  the  oblation  on  the  altar, 

\ 

timos.  which  atrictlx  lorbid  the  wrorship  of  heathen  goda,  of  tlie  I 
sun,  the  moon,  fire,  rivora,  water-welU,  etonee,  or  foreet-trcM. 

It  ia,  howerer,  probable,  that  some  of  this  heatheniam  may  hare 
been  awckened  by  contact  with  the  pagan  Northmen.  A part 
of  the  o!d  theology  lost  ita  pemioioat  power;  when  reduced  to 
hiatoty  it  became  subeeirient  to  the  purpoeee  of  epic  poetry,  as 
instances  of  which  may  be  cited  the  genealogies  of  the  Anglu- 
Haxon  kings  and  the  poem  of  Ueowulph.  Of  ninny  supentltloiis, 
which  long  retained  their  ground,  relatire  to  the  power  of  magic, 
to  amulet*,  magical  medicaments,  as  well  os  to  the  innocent 
belief— «o  intimately  connected  with  poetry — in  elves  and  swarms 
of  benrrolent,  or  at  least  harmless  unearthly,  though  sublunary 
spirits,  it  is  often  difficult  to  point  out  the  historic  elements  Aora 
which  they  liavo  sprung;  as  precwely  in  the  northern  jiarts  of 
England,  where  they  were  longest  preserved,  the  intermixture 
of  the  liritons  with  the  Germans  was  the  roost  intimate.” — 
lapptuUrg, 

' In  this  curious  carving,  wo  have,  oommonciug  on  the  right, 
the  ostinry  ringing  the  ciiurch  bell;  next,  it  may  be  conceived, 
the  sub-deacon,  bearing  a coffer  contaiiiuig  the  holy  vessels, 
'fho  next  figure  may  represent  the  exorcist,  then  followed  by  a 
cross-bearur,  tlio  moat-priest,  in  his  embroidered  cape.  The  in- 
tenening  panels  are  ornamented  with— 1st,  an  oak ; 2d,  n vino ; 
ihl,  the  instruments  of  the  passion,  viz.,  the  cress,  tlie  hammer, 
the  iiincvre,  and  the  Ladder,  between  tlie  rungs  of  wliich  is  the 
iUigolliim  or  scourge;  on  tlie  Ladder  Is  the  cock  which  admo- 
nished St.  Peter  by  its  crowing,  and  opposite,  the  lantern  of 


read  the  gospel,  baptized  children,  and  gave  the 
eucharist  to  the  jieople;  7th,  the  mass-priest 
or  presbyter,  who  preached,  baptized,  and  con- 
secrated the  eucharist.  Of  the  same  order  with 
the  last  of  these,  but  higher  iu  honour,  was  the 
bishop.* 

Judas;  4th  and  5th,  a ispstition  of  tlis  oak  and  vino;  and 
6th,  a vino  surmountod  by  tho  soctod  monogram.  Over  an 
adjoining  series  of  scroll  panels  are  the  names  of  the  eooleshistio 
under  wlioeo  ausiiioes  tho  work  was  performed,  “John  Wayo 
Clarke  heere;”  and  of  tho  carver  himseif,  “Simon  Warmau 
maker  of  th}*!  worke.  Ano.  Dui.  1560.” 

^ “ A preceding  bishop,  probably  his  immediate  predeoeseor, 
Elfric,  in  tho  year  1006,  luul  directed,  in  one  of  the  canons  pul>- 
lishol  at  a council  iu  which  he  presided,  that  every  parish  priest 
should  be  obliged,  on  Sundays  and  on  other  holidays,  to  explain 
tho  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  Creed,  and  the  gospel  for  tho  day,  before 
the  people,  in  the  English  tongue.  While  historians  enlarge  on 
the  quarrels  between  the  l*apacy  and  the  civil  power,  and  de- 
scant. with  tedious  prolixity,  on  tho  superstitions  which  were 
in  vogue  during  tho  dark  ages,  they  are  too  apt  to  ])sas  over  in 
a cumoty  manner  such  facts  os  this.  Let  the  reader  refiect  on 
the  preciuiisnesE  of  tlio  doctrines  which  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  some  of  the  plainest  and  most  practical  poasages  of 
tlio  New  Tcatainent  eitlior  exhibit  or  imply,  and  ho  will  bu 
oonviuood  tiiat,  if  the  canon  of  Elfrio  liad  been  obeyed  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  spirit  and  exactness  in  a number  of  parishes 
in  England,  tho  ignorance  and  dorknees  could  not  liave  boon  so 
complete  or  so  universal  as  wo  are  generally  tnngbt  to  believe. 

. . . Tliat  elementary  knowledge  which  is  the  object  of  tho 
canon  is  ever  more  salutary  in  its  influence  than  the  roost  inge- 
nious subtleties  of  literary  refinement  in  religion.” — ilihier, 
Hist.  tht  Churth  qf  Ckritt,  cent.  11,  ch.  iv. 
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CHAPTER  VIL-HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY. 


FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THfi  SAXONS  TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  NORMANS. — A.D.  445—1066. 


Union  of  tlib  Saxon  tribee  in  England  into  one  people — Classes  into  which  thej  were  divided — Condition  of  the 
ceorls  and  serfs — Different  kinds  of  servitude — Ecclesiastical  architecture— Houses — Furniture— Food — 
('ookcry — Anglo-Saxon  banquets — Drinking  practices — Dress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — Ornaments — Female 
costume  and  ornaments — Social  and  domestic  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — Female  occupations — Superstitions 
of  the  i>eople — Their  course  of  life  from  the  beginning  to  the  close — Amusements  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — State 
of  education — Learned  Englishmen. 


]HEN  the  SaxoiLS,  Jutes,  and 
An<;de3  had  obtainetl  possession 
of  England,  and  when  the  Hep- 
tarchy liad  been  resolved  into 
a monarchy,  it  was  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things  that 
these  distinctions  of  races  should  cease,  and  the 
whole  become  one  people.  Tliis  was  the  more 
natural,  as  they  were  previously  assimilated  in 
character,  language,  customs,  and  institutions,  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  of  a common  origin.  Accor- 
dingly they  soon  came  to  be  spoken  of,  first 
under  the  name  of  Angles,  and  afterwards  imdcr 
the  compound  term  of  Anglo-Saxons.  An  equally 
natural,  but  still  more  important  change,  was 


that  which  converted  them  from  restless  pirates 
into  peaceful  industrious  agriculturists.  In  ob- 
taining not  the  mere  plunder  of  the  English 
coast,  but  the  permanent  possession  of  England 
itself,  they  had  got  all  and  more  than  they  had 
hoped  for;  and,  therefore,  nothing  further  re- 
mained for  them  but  to  sheathe  their  swords,  and 
sit  down  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  conquest. 

In  this  way  the  three  Gennauic  ti-il)es  liecsi  ne 
a single  nation;  and  from  these  causes,  also,  they 
acquired  that  distinctive  nationality  which  was 
best  suited  to  their  common  character.  The 
coxmtry  was  divided  into  shires  and  hundre<l3, 
and  into  citie.s,  burghs,  and  townshijw;'  whih  the 
people,  in  like  manner,  were  ]}arted  into  their 


* The  police  of  the  Aiiglo-Saxoiu  wm  eetobliehed  and  secorod 
by  the  principle  of  mntual  guarantee.  Thia  oystom  began  with 
the  moffburh,  or  family-bond,  iuclodlug  whole  communitieo, 
related  by  blood  and  occupying  the  sarao  localitioe.  These  eeem 
to  have  given  their  names  to  tlioir  respective  possessions  in  the 
lands  they  hod  oouqueied.  Mr.  Kemble  gives  two  lists  of 
liatronymical  names,  which  he  believes  to  l>e  those  of  ancient 
marks — the  first  derived  tram  the  Codex  Diplonuitieu*  and  other 
anthorities;  the  second  inferred  from  actual  local  names  in  Eng- 
land. The  total  number  of  tlio  latter  is  027 ; but  os  several  are 
fotmd  ro]tonted  in  various  counties,  ttie  grand  total  is  1329. 
Thus,  the  ,£bingns  are  supposed  to  have  given  their  name  to 
Abinger,  Abinghall,  and  Abington ; the  Aldingas,  to  Aiding- 
iMurn,  Aldiugham,  and  Aldington ; the  Busliugas,  to  Busling- 
thorpe;  the  Fealdingos,  to  Faldiugworth ; the  Ferdingas,  to 
Firdingbridge ; the  Gildingas,  to  Oildingwolls ; the  llomiugas, 
to  Uemiugbrough  and  Uemingby,  Ac. ; while  many  of  tlieso 
namoa  stand  alone,  without  any  addition  of  ton,  ham,  thorpe, 
voHh,  A&  Mr.  Kemble  supiMwes  that,  os  of  190  of  thoao  host, 
140  occur  in  counties  on  the  eastern  and  aouthem  coasts,  and 
twenty-two  mote  in  counties  easily  oooessible  thnnigh  great 
navigable  streams,  they  wore  possibly  the  original  seats  of  the 
marks  bearing  those  names;  and  tliat  the  settlements  distin- 
guished by  tlie  addition  of  ham,  tour,  Ac.,  to  these  original  names, 
were  filial  settlemeuts,  or,  as  it  were,  colonies  from  them. 

In  looking  over  a good  county  map,"  say*  Mr.  K.,  “ we  are 
surprised  to  see  the  systematic  suooessiun  of  places  ending  in  dm, 
holt,  (rood,  hunt,  /aid,  and  other  words,  which  invariably  de- 
note forests  and  out-lying  pastures  in  the  woods.  Theoe  are  all 
in  the  marl:;  and  witliiu  tliem  we  may  trace,  with  equal  oer- 
tiunty,  the  ham*,  tun*,  loorth*,  and  *trde*,  which  imply  settled 
liabitations." 

Thus,  while  the  British  and  Ooltio  races  seem  to  have  mimed 
places  almost  invariably  from  some  natural  peculiarity  of  the 
ground,  the  Auglo-Raxons,  It  ap]>ears,  named  them  from  the  fa- 
milies or  relationships  that  settled  on  them.  And  each  of  those 
small  oommunities  had  its  ]x>bcs  maintained  originally  by  the 
mapburh,  or  family -bund,  acourding  to  which  all  were  bold  respun- 


sible  for  the  offence  committed  by  one ; and  an  offence  done  to 
one,  it  became  the  right  and  duty  of  all  to  avenge. 

But  this,  though  a natural,  could  nut  be  a lasting  system.  A 
time  inevitably  comes  when  the  members  of  a tiUtcai/t,  or  cog- 
nation, gradiuUly  disperse,  and  neighbours  eea.se  to  bo  kinsmen. 
This  naturally  led  to  a now  system  of  guarantee,  foiuided  sim- 
ply on  uumbur  and  neighbourhood.  Tlio  free  inhabitants  of  llie 
mark  came  tlms  to  be  classed  in  Urns  and  hundreds — techni- 
cally, tithiugi)  and  hundreds— each  forming  a corporation,  pro- 
bably couiprising  a corresponding  number  of  mombers  rosi>oc- 
tively,  together  with  a tithing-mon  fur  each  tithiug,  and  a 
hundred-man  for  each  hundred  ; tiius  tuakiiig  111  men  in  each 
territorial  hundred. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  those  111  hoa<ls  of  houses  were, 
with  their  children  and  domestic  servants,  the  sole  inhabitants 
of  the  hundred ; a large  allowance  must  be  made  for  sbivos. 
Neither  did  the  territorial  htmdred  contain  always  neither  more 
nor  fewer  heads  of  liouses  than  those  with  which  it  oommouced. 
A distinction  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  for  some  time  ol^irved 
between  tlie  numerical  and  the  territorial  division — the  nume- 
rical being  called  the  hynden,  which  coiuisted  of  ten  tithings, 
and  the  territorial  being  callcsl  the  hundred,  .althongb  originally 
they  were  identical.  The  tendency  of  land  divisions  being  to 
remain  stationary  for  ages,  while  tlieir  population  varies  inces- 
santly, two  very  distinct  tilings  seem  to  have  grown  up  tugotUer 
in  England— a constantly  iucreasiug  number  of  the  ffyld*,  or 
corporations,  yet  a nearly  or  entirely  stationary  tale  of  territo- 
rial tithings  and  hundreds.  There  seems  to  have  been  elbow- 
room  within  the  marks,  to  ailmit  a coiuiderable  elasticity  of 
the  population,  without  disturbing  their  ancient  boundaries, 
but  merely  by  extending  and  improving  cultivation  wiUdii 
tlioae  boundaries.  Assuming  that  our  present  hundreds  nearly 
represent  tlie  original  in  number  and  extent,  we  might  con- 
clude tliat,  if  in  the  year  400  Kent  was  first  divided,  Thanot 
tlicn  contained  only  100  heads  of  housos,  or  hydes,  upon  3000 
nenss  of  cultivated  land;  while,  in  the  time  of  Bede,  three  cen- 
turies later,  it  oomprised  COO  families,  upon  13,000  cultivated 
acres. 
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respective  claases,  whether  of  rich  or  poor,  whether 
of  bond  or  free.'  But  it  is  to  these  divisions  of 
the  people  that  we  confine  onr  attention  at  pre- 
sent, a^  to  the  development  and  progress  of 
their  character  in  intellectual,  social,  and  domes- 
tic life. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  society,  after  it  had  assumed 
a settled  and  regularly  orgsouzed  form,  may  be 
divided  into  six  classes.  These  were — 1,  the  king 
and  his  family;  2,  the  ethelbom,  or  nobly-bom, 
who  were  men  of  the  highest  birth;  3,  men  high 
in  office  or  possessed  of  large  property;  4,  a free- 
man; 6,  a freed  man;  6,  a serf.*  In  simplifying 
these  nice  distinctions,  however,  the  people,  pro- 
perly 80  called,  were  divided  into  two  great 
classes — the  eorit  and  the  oeofia  The  former 
comprised  the  ethelbom,  eoldermen,  or  men  of 
princely  descent;  the  twdfhaendmeri,  or  men  of 
twelve  hands,  and  the  tivhaendmen,  or  men  of 
six  hands;  that  is,  the  nobility  of  inferior  rank. 
As  for  the  ceorls  (or  churls),  who  were  also  called 
villains  (or  inhabitants  of  a villa),  they  were  the 
free-bom  and  the  liberated,  who  dwelt  in  the 
township,  village,  or  farm,  under  the  mle  of  their 
feudal  superior,  and  were  the  agriculturists  and 
handicraftsmen  of  the  country,  and  traders  and 
small  landholders  of  every  description  under  the 
rank  of  fuiest  and  noble.  These  constituted  the 
middle  classes,  out  of  which  the  commons  of  Elng- 
land  were  ultimately  formed.  An  idea  of  the 
inferior  place  which  the  ceorls  occupied,  although 
they  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  community,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  scale,  established 
in  the  courts  of  law.  The  word  of  a king  or 
bishop  was  of  itself  conclusive,  and  required 
no  additional  corroboration.  The  compuigatory 
oath  of  a priest  was  equivalent  to  that  of  120 
ceorls,  and  the  oath  of  a deacon  to  that  of  sixty. 
But  when  we  descend  from  these  sacred  privi- 
leges of  the  church  in  the  matter  of  l^al  testi- 
mony and  oath-taking,  to  the  lay  nobles,  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  find  that  the  eorl  was  equivalent  to 
not  more  than  six  ceorls.  This  was  a liberal  al- 
lowance, according  to  the  standard  of  the  age; 


' “The  population  of  the  oonutry  oonaUted  of  two  clement* 

the  chielli  and  their  fbUowora,  who  had  obtained  poennion 

and  lordthip  of  the  land*;  and  the  agiicaltmisU  and  labourers, 
who  were  in  the  poaitiou  of  serfs  and  bondmen,  and  oomprisad 
the  old  Bomano-Biitiah  population,  which,  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  piobablj  quite  as  well  off  a*  under  the  Bo- 
imsn*  The  Saxons  thus  hold  the  country,  sHiile  the  Roman 
dtiei  oontinued  to  hold  the  towns  as  tributaries  of  the  Saxon 
within  whose  bounds  they  stood.  The  country  thus 
exhibited  Teatoaio  rudenee*,  while  the  towns  were  the  repre- 
eentstire*  of  Rcmian  oiTilizstlon;  and  though  the  interooutM 
between  the  two,  and  the  gradual  inlbsion  of  Saxon  blood  into 
the  towns,  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  aoeiety,  there  was  a 
foeling  of  boetility  and  riralry  between  town  and  oonntiy  which 
baa  hardly  yet  disappeared.  Between  the  aristooratio  feeling  of 
the  Saxon  landhold^  and  Uie  rspublican  principles  that  ex- 
isted in  tbs  towns,  arose,  under  the  balanoiiig  influence  of  the 
crown,  the  modem  political  oonstituUon."— See  Tkt  VtU,  the 
VoL.  1. 


but  Still  it  was  hard  enough  that  five  good  men 
and  true  might  be  outfaced  in  a court  by  the  tes- 
timony of  only  one  six-handed  man.  The  ceorls, 
also,  although  they  were  not  the  absolute  property 
of  a master,  were  yet  so  strictly  bound  to  the 
soil  that  they  could  not  remove  from  the  estate 
on  which  they  were  bom;  and  when  this  was 
sold,  they  were  transferred  with  it  to  the  new 
purchaser,  like  the  cattle  that  grazed,  or  even  the 
trees  that  grew  upon  it.*  This  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  condition  in  which  these  ceorls, 
viilani,  or  bondmen  had  been  placed  in  the  forests 
of  Germany,  which  Tacitus  thus  describes : “ Tlie 
rest  of  their  slaves  have  not,  like  ours,  particular 
employments  in  the  family  allotted  them.  Each 
is  the  master  of  a habitation  and  household  of 
his  own.  The  lord  requires  from  him  a certain 
quantify  of  grain,  cattle,  or  cloth,  as  from  a ten- 
ant; and  so  far  only  the  subjection  of  the  slave 
extends.”  Mild  though  this  form  of  servitude 
might  be  in  a rude  state  of  society,  the  Roman 
historian  characterizes  it  xmder  the  name  of  sla- 
very; and  there  are  few  of  the  present  day  who 
will  not  agree  with  him.  To  be  mere  part  and 
parcel  of  the  soil,  though  it  were  that  of  Eden 
itself,  and  to  be  bound  to  it  beyond  the  power  or 
liberty  of  removal,  is  bondage  indeed.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a long  period 
had  to  intervene,  and 
many  a step  of  transi- 
tion to  be  effected,  be- 
fore these  land-enthrall- 
ed churls  could  become 
the  happy,  bold-hearted, 
and  free-bom,  free- 
moving  commons  of 
merry  England. 

A worse  condition  still 
than  this  was  that  of  the 
serfs  or  slaves,  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of 
the  term.  These  men, 
who  constituted  a large  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population,  were  not  only  bondmen  of  the 


Sbbf  os  Thkow. — Cotton  MS. 
Cleopstta  C.  8. 


/toman,  and  (As  Saxon,  p.  485.  In  iUnstratlng  the  only  effects 
by  which  his  rlew  was  demonstrated,  the  aame  author  adds,  at 
p,  440; — “It  may  be  cited  as  a proof  of  the  oorrectnen  of  this 
▼low  of  the  mo^  in  which  the  Roman  corporationa  outlived 
the  shock  of  invaaian,  and  (Aus  became  a chief  inttrument  in 
the  cieUiaUion  eubeequent  affte,  that  even  the  Danes,  in  their 
predatory  excuraiona,  often  entered  into  similar  compoeitiona 
with  the  Baxon  towns,  aa  with  Canterbury,  in  1000.  It  may 
be  that  there  ia  no  greater  eridenoo  of  the  independ- 

ence and  atiengtb  of  the  towna  under  the  Saxons  than  the  dr- 
oumatanoe,  that  while  the  king  and  his  earls,  with  the  force* 
of  the  coontie*,  ware  not  able  to  make  a iuooe*Rfni  ctand  against 
the  Danish  invaders,  it  frequently  happened  that  a town  singly 
drove  a powerful  army  from  its  gates,  and  the  townsmen 
sometimes  iamed  forth,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  a pitched 
UtUe." 

s Sharon  Tomer’s  HUtory  tf  the  Anylo~8axone. 

* Ibid. ; Palgcave’s  Engtieh  Commonwa/th. 
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8oU,  but  of  the  proprietor  also,  and,  as  such,  were 
bound  to  serve  him  at  borne  or  a-field  without 
wages,  except  the  clothing  and  sustenance  which 
he  was  plea^  to  give  them.  It  was  not  merely 
that  they  were  bought  and  sold  with  the  land, 
like  cattle  or  other  property — for  this  was  also 
the  destiny  of  the  churls,  who  considered  them- 
selves as  &eemen  notwithstanding — but  they 
•were  bequeathed  by  will  on  the  death  of  their 
masters,  and  not  only  they,  but  their  posterity  to 
the  remotest  generations,  in  the  fashion  of  a mo- 
dem entail.  While  the  ceorl  also  was  protected 
by  the  laws  in  such  liberty  as  he  poss^eed,  the 
slave  might  be  confined,  whipped*  or  branded 
without  appeal,  and  was  frequently  yoked  to  the 
car  or  plough;  and  in  this  way,  we  read  of  “teams 
of  men”  in  the  inventories  of  the  day,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  luneee  and  oxen.'  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  or  themo$,  as  they  were 
denominated  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  in 
this,  also,  there  were  several  ameliorating  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  practice  of  manumission,  which 
was  recommended  as  a Christian  duty,  was  fre- 
quent, especially  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  by  the 
aills  of  testators.  A serf  might  also  buy  out  his 
freedom  by  a little  extra  industry,  for  which  he 
had  many  opportunities.  But  the  greatest  blow 
at  slavery  was  struck  by  the  institutions  of  Al- 
fred, which  decreed  that  when  a Christian  num 
was  purchased  as  a slave,  he  should  only  serve 
for  six  years,  but  on  the  seventh  be  set  at  liberty. 
In  this  way  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  without  any  other  interfer- 
ence, slavery  should  gradually  ^e  out  in  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  kinds  of  people  upon  whom  this 
unfortunate  lot  of  slavery  had  fallen,  it  is  per- 
haps not  very  difficnilt  to  ascertain  them.  As 
the  Saxons  had  been  accustomed  to  the  in- 
stitution in  their  own  country,  they  would 
scarcely  scmple  to  continue  it  in  their  new 
home,  and  retain  in  serfage  the  classes  whom 
they  had  been  wont  to  hold  in  thraldom 
in  Germany.  But  besides  their  own  here- 
ditary bondmen,  who  were  of  the  same  race 
with  themselves,  there  were  the  vanquish- 
ed Britons,  over  whom  they  probably  exer- 
cised that  right  of  the  stronger  which  every 
country  has  used  in  turn,  and  whom  they 
converted  not  only  into  ceorls,  but  in  many 
cases  into  theows.  Finally,  there  were  but 
Ux)  many  Saxons  who  either  had  forfeited 
their  lil)erty  by  their  crimes,  or  been  fain 
to  sell  it  in  consequence  of  their  poverty,  out 
of  whom  the  ranks  of  servitude  were  con- 
stantly supplied.  A slave-market,  indeed,  was 
not  unknown  in  England ; and  in  the  frequent  fa- 
mines that  occurred,  chiefly  from  the  Danish  in- 


» ShATon  Tamer'*  tht  AngloStumia. 


vasiorts,  parents  sold  their  own  children,  to  save 
them  from  a death  of  hunger.  In  this  way  each 
noble  household  was  abundantly  supplied  witli 
such  kind  of  service,  as  is  evident  from  the  single 
example  of  Alcuin,  the  Saxon  abbot,  who  1^ 
10,000  slaves  to  his  own  share.*  But  besides 
these  numerous  serfs,  the  princes  and  eorls  had 
retinues,  composed  of  men  of  a higher  grade. 
These  were  Atuoarles  (house  ceorls),  who  waited 
upon  their  master’s  person  at  home,  or  upon  a 
journey;  and  enihts,  or  knights.  As  tiiis  last 
word  bulked  so  largely  during  the  Norman  as- 
cendency, it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  it  only  signified  a boy,  after- 
wards a servant  who  'was  not  a slave,  and  finally, 
a military  attendant.  In  this  last  capacity  the 
cnihts  were  distinguished  for  their  fidelity  and 
devotedness,  as  was  manifested  by  an  instance 
that  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy. 
When  Cynewulf,  King  of  Mercia,  was  about  to 
be  assassinated,  his  military  attendants  were  of- 
fered immimity  if  they  ceas^  to  resist;  but  they 
scorned  the  bribe,  and  died  to  a man  in  the  hope- 
less defence  of  their  master.  When  Cyneheard, 
his  murderer,  a few  hours  after,  was  attacked  by 
a greatly  superior  force,  who  sought  to  revenge 
their  sovereign’s  death,  his  cnihts,  who  might  have 
escaped,  rallied  in  his  defence,  and  fell  one  by  one 
before  he  could  be  reached 
Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  social  and 
domestic  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  homes 
they  inhabited,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
condition  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  public  archi- 
tecture. When  Christianity  was  established  in 
the  seventh  century  in  England,  the  first  churches 
partook  of  the  rude  simplicity  of  the 
l>eriod,  being  constructed  only  of  timber 
and  roofed  with  thatch,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  Lindesfame  and  York,  while 
nothing  but  the  altar  was  of  stone.  Of 
this  primitive  kind  of  edifice,  the  church 
at  Greenstead  is  believed  to  be  an  ex- 


Sotrm  View  o»  OuExi««njii>  oiuixcu.  Dntwa  1748. 


isting  specimen.  According  to  ancient  legends, 
this  simple  structure  was  erected  to  serve  as  a 


* Strutt.  —It  i*  to  the  mrioxtt  work*  of  thU  indefetigeble  an- 
tlquarian  that  w«  are  mainljr  Uulelited  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
oondition,  ooctame,  and  mannen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon*.  Thi* 
IntimatioD  will  make  it  tlie  loe*  iieoeaarr  to  r jfar  to  hi*  name 
a*  our  authority  In  Ute  toUuwlng  l«ge*. 
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shrine  for  the  body  of  St.  Edmund,  a.d.  1010. 
The  nave  is  entirely  composed  of  the  trunks  of 


Wist  Eho  or  Qbssmstbad  Chubch,  Bnez. 


large  oaks,  split  and  roughly  hewed  on  both 
sides;  they  are  set  upright,  and  close  to  each 
other,  being  let  into  a sill  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
plate  at  the  top,  where  they  are  fastened  with 
wooden  pins.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  origi- 
nal fabric,  which  still  remains  entire,  although 
much  decayed  by  time.  It  is  twenty-nine  feet 
nine  inches  long,  fourteen  feet 
wide,  and  five  feet  six  inches 
high  on  the  side  which  sup- 
ported the  primitive  roof. 

The  addition  at  the  east  end 
is  of  Anglo-Norman  architec- 
ture, and  forms  a further  evi- 
dence of  the  antiquity  of  this 
timber  edifice. 

In  the  seventh  century, 
chvirches  in  England  began  to 
be  built  of  stone;  and  of  this 
early  ecclesiastical  masonry 
specimens  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  remains  of  the  monas-  Cotno*  Mojtbwbab- 
teries  erected  by  Benedict  Chuboh. 

Bucop,  at  Wearmouth,  a.d.  674,  and  at  Jar- 
row,  A.D.  684.  Those  in  the  former  place  consist 
of  a banded  cylindrical  colunm  that  has  be- 


Cabved  Pbaomkxt,  UonkweBnnoutb  Church. 


longed  to  a small  window,  and  of  very  rude  de- 
sign, but  which  corresponds  precisely  with  some 
columns  delineated  in  Anglo-Saxon  illumina- 


tions; and  another  fragment,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  edifice,  being  part  of  a 
string  course,  on  which  are  rude  carvings  of  ani- 
mals, &c.  The  architectural  zeal  of  Biscop  was 
manifested  not  only  by  the  sacred  edifices  he 
erecte<l,  but  his  diligence  in  bringing  foreign  ar- 
tisans into  England;  but  amidst  the  growing 
improvement,  it  is  evident  that  the  architectural 
styles  both  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  were 
only  imitations  of  the  Bomanesque  style  of  Italy, 
and  that  the  chief  difference  lay  in  the  degree  of 
ability  in  imitating  a debased  original. 

The  towers  of  Earls-Barton  Church  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  of  Sompting  Church  in  Sussex 

— as  structures  admit- 
ted to  belong  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period — 
present  a remarkable 
feature  in  the  peculiar 
mode  of  their  construc- 
tion, being  built  rather 
in  the  manner  of  tim- 
bered edifices  than  of 
those  raise<l  in  mason- 
ry. “ Beyond  the  face 
of  the  walls  long  thin 
stones  project,  placed 
vertically  at  nearly 
equal  distances,  which 
continue  from  one  ho- 
rizontal coxirse  or  story 
to  another,  and  in  the 
spaces  between  are  se- 
micircular and  diago- 
nal pieces,  which  give 
it  a great  similarity  to  wood  quartering.  The 
quoins  are  of  the  description  of  masonry  which  is 
always  identified  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  style,  and 
called  long  and  short  work,  from  their  being  ar- 
ranged with  stones  of 
equal  size,  placed  al- 
ternately in  a vertical 
and  horizontal  position 
upon  each  other,  thus 
bearing  resemblance  to 
debased  rustic  work. 
The  waUs  of  the  tower 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Barton  -upon-H\imber, 
are  built  in  a similar 
manner  to  those  just 
described,  of  rubble 
stone  and  grout,  inter- 
spersed with  a sort  of 
framework  of  project- 
ing freestone  in  com- 
partments, and  incasing  the  doors  and  windows; 
the  openings  of  the  windows  in  the  upper  story 
are  covered  by  two  stones,  inclining  together. 
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without  any  curvature.”*  This  peculiarity  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  bell  towers  is  not  recognized  in  the 
Norman  architecture,  nor  in  any  other,  except  in 
some  of  the  numerous  tombs  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  to  have  originated  in  the 
transition  from  the  practice  of  executing  edifices 
composed  of  timber,  to  tlxat  of  working  in  stone. 
The  heads  of  windows  and  doors  in  Anglo-Saxon 
architecture  are  triangular  or  semicircular;  the 
former  shape  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the 


Doorway  ok  khc  Tower  or  Earls-Babtos  Church. 


of  the  windows,  and  form  a kind  of  balustrade, 
frequently  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
scripts. Tliese  appear  in  the  tower  of  Earls-Barton, 
Jarrow,  Monk wearmouth,  and  other  churches.  Of 
the  genius  of  Anglo-Saxon  sculpture  we  have  a 
few  examples,  chiefly  consisting  of  crosses  and 
fonts,  in  which  the  human  figure  and  animals 
are  sometimes  rudely  carved,  but  the  adorn- 
ments of  interlaced  knot-work  and  foliage  dis- 
play some  ingenuity  of  design  and  execution,  as 
in  the  font  of  Bridekirk,  Cumberland,  on  which 
is  a Saxon  inscription,  evidently  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal design. 


Fokt  IK  Bridekirk  Church,  CumhcrUntL 


debased  Roman  form  which  is  to  be  seen  on 
sarcoph.agi  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  “The 
extreme  of  the  triangle  rests  upon  a plain  abacus, 
the  impost  in  some  cases  projecting  from  the 
wall.”’  The  semicircular  arch  is  the  most  fre- 
quent, the  earliest  of  which  w’ere  constructed  of 
large  tiles,  probably  borrowed  from  the  debris  of 
Roman  edifices.  These  tiles  were  placed  on  end, 
and  the  sjwiccs  lietween,  which  are  nearly  equal 
in  width,  filled  in  with  rubble-work ; the  jambs 
or  imposts  of  the  arches  w'ere  generally  of  atone, 
as  well  as  the  walls,  in  which  were  sometimes 
laid  courses  of  tile,  either  in  horizontal  layers,  or 
in  the  diagonal  man- 
ner called  herring- 
bone, being  evi- 
dently an  imitation 
of  the  Romano- Bri- 
tish structures.  A 
massive  but  rude 
imitation  of  the  Ro- 
man models  before 
them  seems  to  have 
characterized  the 
works  of  the  Saxon 
architects.  Their 
mouldings  were  few  and  simple,  consisting  of  a 
square-faced  projection,  with  a chamfer  or  splay 
on  the  upper  or  lower  edge.  Another  feature  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  bell  towers  is  to  be  remarked 
in  the  rude  columns  which  divide  the  openings 


Balurter  Wikoow,  IfonkwoMr- 
moaUi  Church,  Durhum. 


Of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Anglo- 
.Saxous,  all  we  can  leani  is  only  to  be  gathereil 
from  a few  scattered  hints,  which  show  that  the 
houses  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  w’ere  piles  con- 
structed without  art,  or  mere  imitations  of  the 
Roman  edifices  which  existed  among  them.  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  William  of  Malmesbury,’ 
who  contrasts  the  low  and  mean  dwellings  of 
the  people  with  those  stately  edifices  which  the 
Normans  afterwards  introduced.  That  such  was 
the  condition  even  of  the  palaces  of  kings  at  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  is  apparent  from  the 
speech  of  the  venerable  thegn  to  Edwin,  King 
of  Northumbria,  when  the  question  of  adopt- 
ing tlie  new  faith  was  discussed.  He  comparetl 
the  state  of  man  to  the  entrance  and  depar- 
ture of  a swallow ; and  from  the  whole  picture, 
we  see  nothing  better  than  the  king  and  his 
nobles  seated  round  a fire  in  the  midst  of  the 
apartment,  from  w'hich  the  smoke  was  allowed  to 
escape  as  it  best  might,  while  the  whole  building 
was  so  open,  that,  even  in  the  w'inter  storm,  a 
bird  could  enter  and  depart  at  pleasure.  When 
Alfred  had  settled  the  Danelagh,  and  commence* I 
a life  of  study  in  earnest,  we  also  find  that  he  was 
obliged  to  invent  a lantern,  to  guard  his  candles 
from  being  blown  out  by  the  winds  that  swept 
through  his  apartment.  As  often  happens,  how- 
ever, all  this  squalor  and  discomfort  was  contrasted 
with  the  occasional  richness  of  the  furniture;  and 

* Thii  hi>toiian.  who  wruto  nft«r  Uie  Norman  oonqnoirt, 
•boonda  with  inddanUl  notiooi  of  the  monnen  ami  cuctom*  of 
the  Anslo-Saxom  prior  to  that  erent. 


I Talbot  Bury,  Rytdimentar)/  ArcAUeefiir*. 


> Ibid. 
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the  walls  'withm,  notwithstanding  their  apertures, 
and  the  dost  with  which  they  were  begrimed, 
were  hung  with  rich  tapestiy.  These  hangings 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of 
the  day;  and  in  the  houses  of  the  wealtliy  and 
noble  they  were  generally  of  silk,  sometimes 
adorned  with  rich  needle-work  of  gold,  represent- 
ing birds  and  other  animals.  One  of  these,  men- 
tioned by  Ingulphus,'  which  was  made  in  the  ninth 
century,  represented  the  destruction  of  Troy;  and 
another,  wrought  by  Edelfleda,  for  the  chm* *ch  of 
Ely,  was  embroidered  with  the  actions  of  her 
httsl^and  Brithnod,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in 
needle-work  of  gold.  The  chairs,  benches,  and 
stools,  were  sometimes  covered  with  the  same 
kind  of  tapestry,  and  the  wood- work  ornamented 
with  carved  likenesses  of  the  heads  and  legs  of 
animals.  The  tables  also  were  rich,  being  some- 
tinaes  described  as  made  of  silver,  and  even  of 
gold,*  while  the  same  costly  materials  were  abun- 
dantly used  in  the  manufacture  of  drinking- 
cups,  and  the  furniture  of  a banquet.  In  these 
consisted  the  chief  wealth  of  their  owners,  and 
they  were  at  any  time  convertible  into  money. 
Besides  the  above  articles,  a silver  mirror  is 
mentioned  in  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  toilet,  and  silver  candelabra  and 
cressets  occur  in  the  notices  of  the  period.  To 
these  may  be  atlded  the  indispensable  conveni- 
ence of  a hand-bell,  with  which  the  loitl  or  lady 


Saxok  EUvD-BCi.ts. — 1,  fonnil  at  LitUe  WiDiraham.  Korlllo's 
Saxon  Obtequioa.— 3,  from  Strutt. 


summoned  the  attendants.  As  for  cups  and  ves- 
sels of  glass,  these  were  rarely  used  in  England 
before  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest;  and 
Bede  mentions  that  the  people  w’ere  “ ignorant  and 
helpless  in  the  art  of  glass-making.”  The  same 
authority  informs  us  that  Benedict  Biscop,  who 


erected  a monastery  at  Wearmouth,  a.d.  674,  in- 
troduced workers  in  glass  into  England,  who  not 
only  glazed  the  windows  of  his  edifices,  but  also 


Glasb  Vrs<nn^i.  famul  In  Snxon  grave*.*— 1 «n<l  4.  found  at  Cnd- 
dJsun,  Dxon ; 3 and  3,  from  a cwuoteiy  in  i;Uiat  Kent. — Aker- 
man's  I'agau  Saxunduui. 

matle  glass  for  lamj>s  and  other  uses,  and  gave  in- 
struction in  those  manufactures  to  the  English.^ 
When  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  the  tables  of  the  hall 
were  removed,  and  be<la  laid  in  their  places,  where 
tho.se  who  had  feasted  during  the  day  betook  them- 
selves to  reiwse,  each  man  with  his  w’eapons  above 
his  head.  This,  however,  was  during  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  Saxon  occu])ation  of  England ; for 
aftenvards,  as  apjiears  by  an  illuminated  MS., 
bedsteads,  with  a roof  shaped  like  that  of  a house, 
and  hung  with  curtains,  were  intro<iucetl ; and  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  JvuLithj  we  read  also  of 
one  being  surrounded  with  the  luxury  of  a “golden 
lly-net.”  As  for  the  beds  themselves,  they  were 
sacks  stutTed  with  soft  materials,  funjished  with 
pillows  of  straw,  and  the  usual  complement  of 
blankets  and  sheets.  These  accounts,  as  will  at 
once  be  seen,  only  apply  to  the  houses  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy;  what  kind  of  habitations  were 
used  by  the  lower  classes,  and  how  they  were 
furnished,  the  chroniclers  of  the  j>eriod  have  not 
informe<l  us. 


> SacrrtMy  of  Willixm  tba  OoDqu«ror.  ThU  writer  U al«o  a 
Txluxbk)  rathorit/  upon  the  oomlition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon*. 

* Prob*Wy  they  were  only  overixid  or  ornamented  with  thOBO 
preokm*  metal*.  In  the  mme  manner,  Turgot  inform*  us  that 
Maloolm  Can  more.  King  of  gootland,  wa*  served  at  table  in  vee- 
•el*  of  gold  and  ailver,  and  then  adds,  that  at  least  they  were 
tfvarfilt. 

* Theae  vemel*  are  of  a lino  material.  So.  S 1*  of  extremely 
delicate  ftdirie,  and  of  a rich  brown  tint.  It  i*  *o  exceedingly 
light,  ae  •eeioely  to  be  felt  in  the  band.  No.  3 1*  of  very  tran*- 
poxwnt  light  green  glaia;  it  bolda  exactly  a pint.  Driuking-glaa*e> 


distingulalied  by  the  same  peculiarities  have  boon  found  in  the 
Frank  oemeterlee  of  France  and  Germany.  The  form  of  tho*e 
ghuaos,  not  being  adaptevi  to  set  down  until  emptied,  is  cun- 
Jectnroil  to  have  originated  tlie  name  of  tumbler,  given  to  modem 
drinking  glassee. 

* Local  tradition  accounts  for  several  outlandish  names,  such 
a*  Tyzack,  iienxell,  ic,,  still  flourishing  among  the  Tyne  giam- 
works,  by  stating  that  Biscop’s  artiflcer*  planted  themselves  on 
the  Tyne,  and  established  the  first  English  gloia-work*  in  that 
quarter,  which  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  their  dutooudauU 
fur  aeveral  centuries  afterword*. 
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This  mention  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  houses  sug- 
gests the  subject  of  in-door  and  domestic  life;  and 
here  t^^e  department  of  cookery  clfums  our  first 
attention.  But  on  this  we  must  confess  that 
our  knowledge  is  extremely  limited.  The  people, 


ftixos  Ued.— Cotton  HS.  Clnad.  B.  IV. 

it  is  well  known,  were  vigorous  feeders;  but 
before  the  arrival  of  the  more  refined  Normans, 
it  is  probable  that  quantity  rather  than  quality 
was  the  chief  mark  of  their  solicitude.  The 
principal  animal  food  used  among  them  was 
pork;  and  the  landholders  kept  such  large  herds 
of  swine,  that  the  swineherd  was  an  important 
functionary  among  the  rural  offices  of  a farm 
establishment.  This  was  the  more  natural,  as 
swine  could  be  easily  maintained  in  the 
woods,  which  were  of  common  access 
before  the  Norman  game-laws  were  in- 
troduced; and  fattened  upon  the  fruit 
of  the  beech  and  oak,  that  required  no 
cultivation.  Mutton  was  not  so  abun- 
dantly  used,  as  the  Saxons  appear  to  ^ 
have  valued  the  sheep  more  for  its  wool  jj  ! 
than  its  flesh;  but  beef,  venison,  and  J j 
fowls  were  common  articles  of  susten-  // 
ance.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  Bri- 
tons,  however,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  — C 
partial  to  a fish  diet,  and  next  to  pork, 
eels  appear  to  have  been  their  principal  — 
articles  of  food.  These  were  carefully 
fattened  in  eel -ponds  and  inclosures, 
and  were  so  abundant,  that  they  were  sometimes 
paid  by  the  thousand  as  rent  Besides  eating 
every  kind  of  fish  used  in  the  present  day,  we 
learn  that  the  Saxons  also  ate  the  porpoise.  The 
processes  of  cooking  food  among  them  were  broil- 
ing, baking,  and  roasting,  but  chiefly  boiling; 
and  a drawing  in  one  of  the  Saxon  MSS.  repre- 
sents a caldron  resting  on  a trivet,  with  the  fire 
beneath,  while  the  cook  stands  beside  it  with  an 
iron  flesh-fork,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
meat  when  it  is  ready.  In  boiling  meat  they 
also  seasoned  it  with  various  herbs,  among  which 


colewort  appears  to  have  held  the  chief  place. 
Bread  was  not  so  plentiful  among  the  Saxons  as 
animal  food,  and  was  therefore  more  sparingly 
used,  and  wheaten  bread  was  a luxuiy  confined 
to  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

From  various  pictxires  in  the  MSS. 
of  this  period,  a pretty  distinct  idea  can 
be  formed  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  banquet. 
The  table  was  commonly  covered  with 
a table-cloth,  and  abundantly  provided 
with  knives  and  spoons,  but  no  forks ; 
dishes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes; 
loaves  of  bread,  and  services  of  soup 
and  fish;  and  cups  or  drinking-horns, 
which  were  still  more  numerous  than 
the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  table-cloth 
was  so  large  as  to  cover  the  knees  of  the 
guests,  and  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
napkin.  The  roast  meats  were  gene- 
rally presented  by  servants  on  the 
spits  to  the  company,  and  each  man 
cut  from  the  ofiered  joint,  with  his 
knife,  the  portion  he  required.  One  picture  in 
the  Cotton  MS.  represents  the  servants  kneel- 
ing in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  It  is 
pleasing  to  remark,  also,  that  at  these  tables 
the  women  were  seated  on  equal  terms  with 
the  men,  instead  of  being  kept  apart,  or  ob- 
liged to  wait  upon  the  other  sex,  as  was  gene- 
rally the  case  in  a rude  state  of  society.  In 
pledging  each  other  with  the  cup  at  table,  a 


Saxon  BANgucr.— Cotton  MS.  Tib.  C.  7. 

curious  practice  prevailed — by  no  means  un- 
necessary in  the  revels  of  such  a pugnacious 
people — which  was  also  common  at  a compara- 
tively late  period  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
This  was,  for  the  person  pledged  to  hold  up  his 
knife  or  sword,  in  token  that  he  would  protect 
the  drinker  from  assault  or  assassination  while 
he  was  thus  off  his  guard.  This  custom,  we  are 
informed  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  originated 
in  the  treacherous  murder  of  Edwanl  the  Martyr, 
who  was  stabbed  in  the  back  while  drinking  a 
cup  of  w'ino  which  his  step-mother  Elfrida  had 
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offered  him.  When  the  meats  were  removed, 
and  the  guests  were  warmed  with  wassail,  it  was 
the  cnstom,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bede,  to  bring 
in  a harp,  which  was  sent  round  the  company, 
and  each  man  was  expected  to  play  and  sing  in 
turn  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest.  Thus  it 
was  even  in  Athens  in  the  days  of  Themistocles 
and  Pericles.  But  in  spite  of  the  charms  of  music 
and  poetry,  these  Saxon  feastings  were  so  gross, 
and  the  drinking  was  so  excessive,  as  frequently 
to  be  followed  with  fatal  consequences : in  this 
way  Hardicanute,  after  a life  of  gluttony,  died 
of  an  over-abundant  dinner;  and  Edmund  I.  was 
assassinated  at  table,  because  his  nobles  and  at- 
tendants wore  too  drunk  to  defend  him-  This 
style  of  living,  especially  among  the  great,  was 
at  last  so  exaggerated,  that  at  court  four  abun- 
dant meals  were  served  up  daily — a profusion 
which  an  historian  of  the  twelfth  century  regret- 
fully contrasts  with  the  single  daily  dinner  in- 
troduced by  the  Normans,  as  if  the  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality and  social  intercourse  had  been  banished 
by  the  change. 

As  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  still  more  notorious 
for  their  drinking  than  eating  propensities,  an 
account  of  their  principal  beverages  demands 
full  notice.  And  first  in  the  list  must  be  men- 
tioned ale,  which  had  been  their  favourite  liquor 
before  they  left  the  shores  of  Germany.  This 
we  are  informed  by  Tacitus,  who  describes  the 
chief  drink  of  the  German  tribes  as  a distillation 
from  barley  “corrupted  into  a likeness  of  wine." 
Besides  ale,  they  used  mead,  which  probably  they 
had  learned  to  make  from  the  Britons,  as  this 
constituted  for  centuries  afterwards  the  national 
beverage  of  the  Welsh.  The  Saxons  also  knew 
the  art  of  making  cider,  which  they  may  have 
acquired  after  their  settlement  in  England.  Pig- 
ment and  morat  were  in  use  among  them,  but 
probably  more  sparingly  than  the  other  liquors, 
cm  account  of  their  superior  richness  and  costli- 
ness, the  former  being  a composition  of  wine, 
honey,  and  various  spices,  and  tlie  latter  of  honey 
diluted  with  the  juice  of  mulberries.  As  wine 
was  not  a native  produce,  and  imported  at  great 
expense,  its  use  in  England  before  the  Conquest 
was  limited  to  the  higher  classes.  Of  the  im- 
mense spilth  of  these  liquors  at  the  great  fes- 
tivals, or  even  common  revelries  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  vociferous  mirth  and  desperate 
excesses  which  they  occasioned,  the  continued 
history  of  the  people  makes  frequent  mention; 
and  the  following  extract,  from  a translation  of 
the  Saxon  poem  of  Judith,  was  no  doubt  a faith- 
ful picture  of  the  noble  and  even  royal  banquets 
of  the  author’s  own  day: — 

“ Thon  was  Ilolofurnos 
Enchanted  with  the  wine  of  men: 

In  the  hall  of  the  gneete 


He  lenghed  end  ehonted. 

Ho  roared  and  dinned. 

That  the  children  of  men  might  hear  a£ir. 

How  the  iturdy  one 
Stormed  and  elamonred, 

Animated  and  elated  with  wine; 

He  admonished  amply 
Thoee  sitting  on  the  bench 
That  they  shonld  bear  it  well. 

8o  was  the  wicked  one  ail  day, 

The  lord  and  his  men. 

Drunk  with  wine; 

The  stem  dispenser  of  wealth; 

Till  that  they  swimming  lay 
Over  drunk. 

All  bis  nobility 
As  they  were  death  slain, 

Their  property  poured  about. 

So  commanded  the  lord  of  men 
To  fill  to  those  sitting  at  the  feast. 

Till  the  dark  night 
Approached  the  children  of  meu.~ 

This  natioDal  vice  of  inebriety,  however  it 
might  be  indulged  uncensured  among  the  w’or- 
shippers  of  Thor  and  Woden,  was  too  flagrant 
for  the  toleration  of  a Christian  priesthood,  and 
the  statutes  of  the  church  were  both  frequent 
and  severe  against  the  prevailing  tendency.  That 
no  one,  also,  might  be  ignorant  of  the  mark  at 
which  he  should  stop  short,  the  following  speci- 
fication of  the  crime  was  given  in  one  of  the 
canons:  “ This  is  dnmkenneas,  when  the  state  of 
the  mind  is  changed,  the  tongue  stammers,  the 
eyes  are  disturbed,  the  head  is  ^ddy,  the  belly 
is  swelleii,  and  pain  follows."  But  as  such  de- 
finitions are  only  found  useful  to  those  who  do 
not  need  them,  a more  tangible  corrective  was 
devised  by  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  at  the  suggestion, 
it  is  said,  of  St.  Dunstan.  As  it  was  discovered 
that  one  great  source  of  the  excess  arose  from  the 
practice  of  handing  round  a large  vessel  at  the 
table,  while  each  guest  vied  with  the  others  in 
the  amplitude  of  his  draught,  these  vessels  were 
ordered  by  royal  statute  to  be  made  with  knobs 
or  pins  of  brass  placed  at  regular  distances,  while 
each  drinker  was  only  to  go  from  one  mark  to 
another.  But  it  was  easy  to  elude  such  a formal 
restriction;  and  the  phrase,  “He  is  in  a merry 
pin,”  came  to  designate  a {lerson  who  had  trans- 
gressed the  graduated  scale  of  temi)erance,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  “ got  more  than  enough.”  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  the  penances  imposed  by 
the  church  on  such  transgressors  were  frequently 
commuted  or  overlooked,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cleigy  were  too  much  addicted  to  the  same  ex- 
cesses. Tills  we  learn  from  the  decrees  of  dif- 
ferent councils,  in  which  the  incentives  to  in- 
temperance were  strictly  prohibited — gambling, 
dancing,  and  singing  in  the  monasteries,  “ even 
to  the  very  middle  of  the  night;”  while  every 
priest  was  forbid  to  have  har|)ei'8  or  any  music, 
or  to  permit  jokes  or  jilays  to  be  performed  in 
his  presence ; and  every  monastery  was  debarred 
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from  bemg  a haunt  of  practisers  of  the  sportive 
arts;  that  is— as  the  decree  particularly  indicates 
them — poets,  luirpers,  musicians,  and  buffoons. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  national  costume 
of  the  Saxons  at  the  period  of  their  arrival  in 
England,  and  until  the  time  of  their  conversion 
to  Christianity.  But  that  it  largely  jMirtook  of 
barbarism  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  they  some- 
times tattooed  their  bodies,  like  the  primitive  Bri- 
tons; and  although  this  practice  was  condemned 
in  the  year  78fi,  it  was  not  wholly  rooted  out  of 
England  till  after  the  Norman  conquest.  The 
church,  also,  that  set  itself  against  t^  practice 
of  skin-engraving,  as  a relic  of  the  former  heath- 
enism, was  equally  zealous  against  their  earlier 
clothing,  from  the  same  cause,  and  endeavoured 
to  have  it  wholly  set  aside.  This  is  evident  from 
the  rebuke  addressed  to  the  people,  who  still  ad- 
hered in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  costrune  of  their 
ancestors,  by  the  council  of  Cealhythe,  a.d.  787. 
“ You  put  on,”  it  said,  “ your  garments  in  the 
manner  of  pagans,  whom  your  fathers  expelled 
from  the  world;  an  astonishing  thing  that  you 
imitate  those  whose  life  you  always  hated.”  At 
this  time,  as  we  learn  from  Paulus  Diaconus,  the 
dress  of  the  Christianized  Anglo-Saxons  was 
siniilar  to  that  of  the  Lombards,  of  whom  he 
says,  “Their  garments  were  loose  and  flowing, 
and  chiefly  made  of  linen,  adorned  with  broad 
borders,  woven  or  embroidered  with  various 
colours."  Fortunately  we  are  enabled,  from  the 
many  illuminated  M^.  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  to  specify  the  particular  parts  of  this 
briefly  described  costume,  and  ascertain  with  dis- 
tinctness how  our  ancestors  were  dressed  in  the 
days  of  Alfred,  Canute,  and  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  should  mention  the  shirt, 
which  was  made  of  linen,  and  was  in  general  use 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  so  early  as  the  eighth 
century.  Over  this  was  a tunic  of  linen  or  wool- 
len, wUch  was  worn  by  all  classes,  &om  the  sove- 
reign to  the  peasant  This  garment— of  fine  or 
coarse  texture  according  to  the  means  of  the 
wearer— descending  no  lower  than  the  knee,  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  the  outer  covering  of  the 
common  ]>eople  when  employed  in  their  usual 
avocations,  and  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
English  smock-frock.  It  was  open  at  the  neck, 
and  occasionally  at  the  aides  also,  while  the 
sleeves,  which  descended  to  the  wrists,  were 
cither  close  and  tight,  or  puckered  into  small 
folda  If  ornamented,  it  was  generally  with 
needle-work  of  different  colours,  round  ^e  bor- 
der and  collars.  This  garment  was  usually  g^ed 
round  the  waist  witli  a sash  or  belt.  Last  in  the 
article  of  a working  man’s  costume  was  the  shoe, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  common  use,  even 
among  those  who  otherwise  went  bare-legged. 


These  shoes,  not  only  in  material  and  colour, 
but  also  in  form,  resembled  those  of  the  present 
day,  having  an  opening  at  the  top  to  receive  the 
foot,  which  opening  was  fastened  by  two  thtoangs 
or  thongs.  The  usual  covering  for  the  head  was 
a cap  or  cowl,  shaped  like  a Phrygian  bonnet. 
Thus  attired,  we  can  form  a distinct  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  English  peasantry  of  this 
period,  while  travelling  on  the  highway  or  en- 
gaged in  tke  labours  of  the  field.  To  these  we 
can  add  other  articles  of  dress  belonging  to  the 
better  classes,  but  which  were  also  probably  used 
by  the  common  people  upon  particular  occasions. 
The  first  of  these  was  a short  cloak  or  mantle, 
thrown  over  the  tunic,  and  fastened  either  across 
the  breast  or  shoulder  with  a buckle.  Next  came 
a pair  of  drawers,  which  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  pictures  of  the  ninth  century. 


These  were  either  of  linen  or  woollen,  and  at 
first  were  so  short  that  they  were  fastened  above 
the  knee;  but  in  process  of  time  they  were  elon- 
gated into  trousers,  or  rather  pantaloons,  where 
drawers  and  stockings  composed  one  piece  of 
attire.  In  addition  to  this,  the  stocking  was  fre- 
quently bandaged  from  ankle  to  knee  with  strips 
of  cloth  or  leather;  and  as  the  colour  and  arrange- 
ment of  such  strips  gave  ample  scope  to  the  love 
of  finery  and  display,  we  can  imagine  that  not  a 
few  Malvolios  of  the  period  were  “cross-gartered 
most  villainously.”  Sometimes,  instead  of  this 
cross-gartering,  a half-stocking  or  sock  was  worn 
over  the  drawers,  supposed  to  have  been  made 
of  woollen,  and  ornamented  with  fringes.  In 
this  progress  of  addition,  and  perhaps  of  improve- 
ment in  the  common  national  costume,  we  shall 
do  well  to  take  into  account,  first,  the  settlement 
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of  the  Danes  in  England,  who  were  distiugoished, 
even  beyond  the  Sasons,  for  their  love  of  fineiy 


and  display;  and  afterwards,  the  introduction  of 
Norman  fashions  into  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  These  causes,  it  is  probable,  tended 
to  make  the  dress  of  the  people  not  only  more 
complete,  but  also  more  elegant. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  costume  of  the  rich  and 
the  noble,  which  mainly  consisted  of  certain 
additional  garments  that  were  used  on  public  or 
state  occasions.  The  first  of  these  was  a long 
tunic,  that  descended  below  the  knee;  the  second 
a kind  of  surcoat,  that  had  short  wide  sleeves, 
and  an  aperture  at  the  top  to  admit  the  head. 
These,  which  were  frequently  made  of  silk,  after 
the  eighth  centxuy  had  introduced  the  use  of 
that  luxury  iuto  the  court  of  England,  were  also 
ornamented  with  rich  embroideries  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  silk  thread  of  various  colours,  and 
lined  with  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  sable,  or  fox. 
Such  are  the  chief  distinctions  in  costiune  of 
princes  and  nobles  in  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the 
times.  Except  when  the  r^al  crown  appears,  no 
distinctive  head-dress  occurs,  beyond  the  Phrygian 
sliaped  bonnet,  which  was  worn  by  all  classes,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  higher  ranks,  improved,  as  may 
be  supposed,  in  texture,  colour,  and  ornament. 
Indeed,  in  all  these  delineations  we  find  nothing 
in  the  form  of  a hat,  an  article  which  was  worn 
among  the  Britons,  in  shape  similar  to  that  of  a 


modem  carman  or  coal-heaver,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  coins  of  Cunobelinus.  But  the  Saxons 
were  independent  of  this  head-covering,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  hair  they  wore,  and 
of  which  they  w’ere  not  a little  proud.  This 
was  parted  on  either  side  from  the  middle  of 
the  head,  and  flowed,  waving  or  in  ringlets,  to 
the  shoulders;  and  such  was  either  the  time 
they  consumed  in  dressing  this  ornament  of 
nature,  so  prized  by  all  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
or  the  superstitious  veneration  attached  to 
it,  that  the  English  clergy  inveighed  against 
it  with  a vehemence  equal  to  that  of  Prynne 
himself,  when  he  so  terribly  denounced  the 
**  unloveliness  of  love-locks.”  But  the  long 
fair  hair  of  our  ancestors  remained  unshorn, 
and  even  urr^iaken,  amidst  the  clerical  tem- 
jrest  The  beard,  however,  was  more  mutable 
in  its  character;  and  the  first  change  it  un- 
derwent was  by  the  shaving  of  the  upper 
and  lower  lip,  so  that  it  became  a continua- 
tion of  the  whiskers,  terminating  below  the 
chin  in  two  forked  points.  Afterwards,  the 
beard  was  shaven  away,  and  the  mustaches 
left  entire — the  former  being  resigned  wholly 
to  the  clergy — and  hence  the  ridiculous  error 
of  the  English  spies  whom  Harold  sent  to 
the  cmnp  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when 
they  mistook  the  Norman  soldiers  for  priests, 
because  they  wore  short  hair,  and  shaved 
the  upper  lip. 

In  the  articles  of  rich  ornament,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  not  behind  the  other  nations  of 


BccRUsa  AXi>  Bnoocn,  half  the  actual  «l»e.* — Proceedings  of  the 
British  Arohieol.  Aeeoc. 

the  period ; but  it  speaks  little  for  their  gallantry 
that  the  men  in  this  particular  seem  to  have 

• The  buckle*  were  diecovered,  together  with  epcar  beads,  and 
an  iron  aword,  at  Bellevue,  in  the  parieh  ol  Lynipno,  Kent;  the 
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appropriated  the  costliest  share  to  themselves.  • meat,  and  as  it  was  worn  on  the  finger  of  the 


These  were  chiefly  bracelets,  brooches,  and  buckles 
made  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory;  chains,  arm- 
lets,  and  crosses,  ma<le  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
set  with  jewels ; sword-belts,  mounted  with  the 


Kxacijici:  and  Pin.*  from  atumolna  at  Caili^  Lowe,  Derbyebire; 
R1KU8,  from  Little  Wilbramun. 


same  rich  accompaniments;  and  fillets  or  coro- 
nets by  whose  lustre  an  additional  brightness  was 
imparted  to  their  long  flowing  hair.  As  might 
have  been  expected  among  a people  essentially 
warlike,  the  hilts  and  sheaths  of  their  weapons 


right  hand  next  to  the  little  one,  this  was  called 
the  “gold  finger."  This  distinct  badge  of  the 
wearer’s  rank  could  at  all  times  be  recognized, 
as  gloves,  which  were  a Norman  innovation,  were 
not  worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  until 
the  twelfth  century. 

In  advancing  to  the  more  difficult  sub- 
ject of  female  costume,  it  may  be  pre- 
mised that  the  dress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ladies  was  not  only  splendid  and  graceful, 
but  in  strict  accordance  with  the  most 
rigid  modesty.  The  outer  garment  {fftinna 
or  gown)  was  a long  tunic,  the  skirts  of 
which  nearly  reached  the  ground,  while 
the  sleeves,  that  were  loose  and  wide, 
reached  only  to  the  elbows.  It  was  of 
various  colours,  but  generally  white, 
probably  being  made  of  linen,  and  was 
bound  at  the  waist  with  a girdle.  As 
this  garment  was  a fair  groundwork, 
upon  w’hich  the  wearer’s  taste  and  skill 
in  embroidery  could  be  exhibited  to  best 
advantage,  we  find  it  in  the  illuminated 
MSS.  frequently  adorned  with  needle- 
work of  variegated  stripes,  or  small 
sprigs,  diverging  gracefully  from  a centre.  Over 
this,  ladies  of  rank  ajqiear  to  have  worn  a cloak  or 
mantle,  probably  for  visiting  or  travelling.  Under 


Saxon  Sn2>3iTa,^A]r3  Malt  OownncB,— Cotton  MS.  CUad.  B.  4. 


Hbam,  from  tho  Siuton  Crom  of  Kotbboiy,  Northnrnberinnd.*— 
J.  W.  Archer,  finom  bia  otiglniU  drawing. 


were  not  neglected  amidst  the  general  adorn- 
ment. The  ring  was  an  indispensable  oma- 

j * 

Kvond  of  them  hn»  been  gilt.  The  brooch  was  found  near  the 
tumjiike  road  at  Folkestone  Ulll,  between  Folkestone  and  Dover. 
Tlie  body  is  of  bronze,  gilt;  tho  central  band  has  been  ornamented 
with  slices  of  garnet,  one  of  which  remains  at  the  bottom  in  a 
silver  rim;  tho  upper  part  has  also  been  set  with  stones,  or  some 
kind  of  glass. 

I The  necklace  is  composed  of  gold  drops,  sot  with  garnets, 
and  is  probably  of  late  Roman  workmanslilp.  Tho  Jcwellod 
hair-pin  was  found  In  the  grave  of  a woman,  at  Wingham,  Kent. 
The  tings  are  of  gold;  one  of  Uiem  has  been  formed  to  endrcle 


the  gowu  was  worn  a more  succinct  tunic,  perhaps 
the  ori^nal  kirtle,  the  sleeves  of  whicli  descended 

the  finger  in  a series  of  elastic  hoops.  — Akermsn's  Pagan 
Saxondom. 

* Tho  top  of  this  cross,  which  Is  greatly  fractured,  shows  frag- 
ments oi  the  crnciflotl  figure  of  our  Saviour.  The  group  of  heads 
is  from  one  side  of  tho  base,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  tho 
spectatora  who  assembled  to  witness  the  crudfixion.  This  illus- 
tration is  given  to  show  tho  manner  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wo- 
men in  wearing  the  hair  rolled  back,  or  iwtoil  and  confined  by 
a fillet,  with  an  ornament  over  the  forehead,  like  that  shown  on 
some  Roman  coina. 
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to  the  wrist.  The  head-dress  was  a kerchief  or 
veil  of  linen  or  silk,  which,  being  fastened  near 
the  top  of  the  forehead,  or  wrapped  round  tlie 
Lead  and  neck,  enveloped  the  shoulders, 
and  fell  on  either  side  as  low  as  the  kneea 
Shoes,  of  which  the  colour  is  always  black, 
form  part  of  a lady’s  dress  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  delineations;  and  although,  from 
the  length  of  her  gownskiits,  we  are  tma- 
ble  to  perceive  any  token  of  stockings  or 
socks,  yet  we  may  presume  that  such  a 
useful  article  of  dress,  which  was  worn 
by  the  men,  was  common  to  the  women 
also.  Although  the  veil  or  head-rail, 
which  we  have  already  described,  must 
have  concealed  the  greater  part  of  the 
head,  yet  we  learn  from  Aldlielm,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century,  were  at  least  as  care- 
ful of  their  hair  as  the  other  sex;  and 
he  describes  them  as  wearing  it  artifi- 
cially dressed,  and  delicately  curled  with 
irons.  From  the  same  authority  we  are 
informed  of  another  practice  by  which 
the  ladies  endeavoured  to  heighten  their  Biuns 
beauty,  that  was  scarcely  so  commend- 
able— it  was  the  painting  of  their  cheeks  with 
the  red  colour  of  stibium.  This  practice,  how- 


N OTKLACK  OK  Biuifmjrr.*  from  » rthtb  near  Stamfonl;  and  Bra 
at  S^rston  Park,  Ldnoolnahins. — Britiali  Muaeum. 

over,  has  prevailed  not  only  in  every  stage  of 
human  existence,  but  at  some  time  or  other 

I The  neoklaoe  is  composed  of  glass  beads  of  rarioos  ooloon, 
sizes  and  degrees  of  opacity.  Deep  blue  U the  predominant 
tint,  and  this  is  reliered  by  a light  green  specimen,  and  by 
others  nearly  resembling,  both  in  oolonr  and  snbstanoe,  **  Samian 
ware."  The  beads  Noa.  1 and  2 are  remarkable  for  their  oon- 
stmeUon.  So.  1 is  of  a pale  brown,  the  knobs  yellow,  with  a 
red  band  at  the  base.  No.  2 was  found  in  the  Anglo^^jazon 
cemetery  at  Fairford  in  Olouoeetersluie.  It  is  banded  with 
stripes  of  red,  yellow,  aiul  green.  The  knoba  are  alternately 
led  and  yellow. 


among  every  race  of  mankind,  from  the  naked 
savage  girl,  who  plasters  her  face  with  chalk  or 
ochre,  to  the  fashionable  court  belle,  who  deli- 


.. GlaSb,  Airo  or  Coloorfd  Pa/ttb,  found  at  Little  Wilbraham. 

, 2,  half  size;  3,  4,  S,  ^dl  sire.— Neville's  Saxon  Obsequies. 

cately  tints  her  cheek  with  more  than  the  bloom 
of  youth.  In  the  enumeration  of  female  orna- 
ments, we  find  tliat  they  chiefly  consisted 
of  golden  half-circles  or  fillets  for  the 
head,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  beads,  jewelled 
neck-crosses,  rings,  girdles  adorned  with 
gold  or  precious  stones,  a bulla,  and  a 
golden  fly  beautifully  set  with  gems. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  describe 
the  broad  outlines  of  an  English  home  and 
its  inmates,  before  they  were  modified  or 
altered  by  the  Norman  conquest,  we  pro- 
ceed to  add  a few  minute  particulars,  by 
which  the  pictm*e  will  become  more  com- 
plete. While  the  master  and  mistress 
were  thus  attired  in  full  costume,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  household  are  represented  as 
waiting  upon  them  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed. Within  doors,  the  mastergenerally 
wore  his  bonnet;  but  on  leaving  the  house, 
his  covering  was  laid  aside,  and  he  went 
I,  found  forth  bareheaded.  A practice  which  he 
had  perhaps  derived  from  his  warlike  an- 
cestors, made  him  always  carry  his  weapons  with 
him  wherever  he  went;  but  even  when  England 
was  most  settled,  there  'was  too  little  cause  to  dis- 
continue the  habit.  Thus  equipped,  w'ith  sword 
or  spear,  or  both  weapons  together,  he  repaired  to 
the  social  meeting  or  the  market-place,  ready 
equally  to  kiss  his  friend  or  chastise  his  enemy, 
as  the  case  might  require.  Besides  the  possession 
of  good  dress  and  ornaments,  and  the  full  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  the  Anglo-Saxon  loved  the  eu- 
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joyment  of  a warm  bath;  but  to  plunge  into  cold 
'nrater  was  so  utterly  revolting  to  his  feelings, 
that  he  only  endured  it  at  the  command  of  the 
priest,  and  for  the  remission  of  his  sins.  In  this 
way,  he  sauntered,  ate,  and  chatted  during  the 
day,  until  the  afternoon’s  banquet  arrived,  with 
its  subsequent  revelry,  that  was  often  kept  up 
till  midnight.  It  was  through  this  luxurious  dis- 
position and  love  of  enjoyment,  that  the  church 
endeavoured  to  coerce  him  into  full  submission; 
and  in  the  following  extract  from  the  laws  of 
Edgar,  we  perceive  how  completely  the  penance 
was  fitted  for  the  man,  however  the  man  might 
be  for  the  penance:— “He  must  lay  aside  his 
weapons,  and  travel  barefoot  a long  way;  nor  be 
sheltered  of  a night.  He  must  fast,  and  watch, 
and  pray,  both  day  and  night,  and  willingly 
weary  himself,  and  so  careless  of  his  dress,  that 
the  iron  should  not  come  to  his  hair  or  nails.  He 
must  not  enter  a warm  bath,  nor  a soft  bed;  nor 
eat  fiesh,  nor  anything  by  which  he  can  be  intoxi- 
cated; nor  may  he  go  inside  of  a church,  but  seek 
some  holy  place,  and  confess  his  guilt  and  pray 
for  intercession.  He  must  kiss  no  man,  but  be 
always  grieving  for  his  sins.”  In  this  way  was 
the  ^xon  sinner  assailed  at  every  possible  point 
of  enjoyment:  the  whole  world  was  tabooed 
against  his  entrance;  and  he  lived  “a  man  for- 
bid,” until  the  church  was  pleased  to  absolve  him. 
Whether  he  contrived,  in  any  of  these  cases,  “ to 
boil  the  pease,”  so  that  he  might  walk  through 
his  penance  more  lightly,  we  are  not  informeil; 
but  it  may  be  suspected  that  such  was  the  fact, 
from  the  dexterous  plan  which  he  adopted  in 
what  was  to  him  the  most  odious  of  all  penances 
— the  penance  of  fasting.  In  this  case,  he  hired 
a whole  regiment  of  penitents  to  fast  with  him 
on  bread,  green  herbs,  and  cold  water;  and  as 
each  man’s  share  was  of  full  account  in  the 
sum  total,  himself  and  800  auxiliaries  could  thus 
get  through  a hungry  seven  years’  penance  in 
three  days  and  a few  odd  hours.  "When  such 
was  the  permission  of  the  church,  even  in  sins  of 
gi-eatest  enormity,  the  peccadilloes  of  smaller 
account  were  liquidated  in  a way  which  tlm 
clergy  must  have  found  very  profitable  to  their 
own  private  revenues.  Thus,  a man  might  re- 
deem one  day’s  fasting  by  the  fine  of  a penny,  or 
a whole  year  of  such  penance  by  the  payment  of 
thirty  shillings,  or  the  manumission  of  a slave 
worth  tliat  siim. 

Wliile  the  occupations  of  the  men — such  at 
least  ns  were  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  toil 
— were  of  such  an  unintellectual  and  unprofitable 
character,  those  of  the  ladies  aj)i>ear  to  have  been 
of  a more  industrious  description.  An  idea  of 
the  multitude  of  their  domestic  occupations  may 
V>o  formed  from  the  thronged  households  over 
which  they  presided,  where  almost  every  trade 


and  craft  was  comprised;  and  the  huge  doily 
flesh-feasts  and  carousals  of  their  lords,  for  which 
they  had  to  make  due  preparation.  But  be- 
sides these,  there  was  the  complicated  needle- 
work of  robes  and  hangings,  that  were  so  in- 
disj)en8able  to  every  family  above  the  rank  of 
servitude,  and  the  embroidery  of  clerical  vest- 
ments, drapery  for  the  church  walls,  and  cover- 
ings for  the  altars,  by  which  the  ladies  of  the 
day  manifested  their  religious  zcaL  No  lady, 
however  high  in  rank,  was  too  proud  for  such 
occupations;  and  the  hall  of  the  palace,  as  well 
as  the  kitchen  of  the  grange,  was  animated  witli 
the  boom  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  click  of 
the  loom.  We  are  informed  incidentally  in  this 
way,  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  the  four 
princesses,  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and 
sisters  of  Athelstane,  were  distinguished  for  their 
superior  skill  in  spiiming,  weaving,  and  embroi- 
dery; and  that  Queen  Editlia,  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  was  a complete  mistress  of 
the  needle,  and  embroidered  with  her  own  hands 
the  rich  state  robes  of  her  husband.'  Of  this 
lady  a touching  delineation  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing simple  statement  of  Ingulphus : “I  have  often 
seen  her,  while  I was  yet  a boy,  when  my  father 
was  at  the  king’s  palace;  and  as  I came  from 
school,  when  I have  met  her,  she  would  examine 
me  in  my  learning;  and  from  grammar,  she 
would  proceed  to  logic  (which  she  also  under- 
stood), concluding  with  me  in  the  most  subtle 
argument;  then  causing  one  of  her  attendant 
maids  to  present  me  with  three  or  four  pieces  of 
money,  I was  dismissed,  being  sent  to  the  larder, 
where  I was  sure  to  get  some  eatables.”  Al- 
though many  ladies  in  England  might  be  as  skil- 
ful, industrious,  and  hospitable  as  E<litha,  jMir- 
haps  few  were  equally  capable  of  conducting  a 
logical  argument.  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that 
while  female  industry  was  thus  encouraged  in 
England,  female  chastity  was  duly  prized  and 
carefully  protected.  This  is  evident  from  the 
severe  laws  enacted  against  those  men  who  were 
guilty  of  outrage  upon  the  female  sex,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  female  slaves,  and  where  the  punish- 
ment was  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  her  against 
whom  the  offence  was  committed.  The  law  was 
still  more  merciless  against  her  who  hod  willingly 
yielded  to  the  crime.* *  Even  the  approaches  also 

• Ilenoe  tha  t«nn  “6pln»t«r,“  bjr  which  orerr  umnMTini 
wom&n  ctUl  ooatlnuw  to  be  designated  in  England,  upon  a oer 
tain  Important  occasion.  Daughters  were  also  termed  children 
of  tho  “ spindlo  side,"  in  the  enumeration  of  a funiljr. 

* The  adnlteress  was  driTai'.  from  place  to  place  bj  crowds  of 
her  own  sex,  and  mangled  with  their  knires  nntil  she  expiied, 
or  hanged  herself  to  escape  further  torture.  Her  body  was  then 
burned,  and  her  seducer  put  to  death  upon  the  spot.  Buch  is  Uie 
testimony  of  St.  Ilonllace  or  WinfHth,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
elghtli  century.  Hits,  however,  seenu  to  have  been  a popular 
mifutf,  or  Lynoh-law  proooss,  rather  tlian  the  result  of  the 
usual  form  of  legislatlou. 
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to  immodesty  and  onchastity  in  hoiiseholds  where 
servants  of  both  sexes  were  numerous,  were 
strictly  guarded,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  Bede : ‘^In  the  courts  of  princes 
there  are  certain  men  and  women  moving  con- 
tinually in  more  splendid  vestments,  and  retain- 
ing a great  familiarity  with  their  lord  and  lady. 
There  it  is  studiously  provided  that  none  of  the 
women  there  who  are  in  an  enslaved  state  should 
remain  with  any  stain  of  onchastity;  but  if  by 
chance  she  should  turn  to  the  eyes  of  men  with 
an  immodest  aspect,  she  is  immediately  chided 
with  severity.  There  some  are  deputed  to  the 
interior,  some  to  the  exterior  offices,  all  of  whom 
carefully  observe  the  duties  committed  to  them, 
that  they  may  claim  nothing  but  what  is  so  in- 
trusted." 

The  other  domestic  usages  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
may  be  briefly  dismissed.  As  each  day  is  fraught 
with  its  own  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  ns  the 
people  in  general  were  not  particularly  addicted 
to  the  toil  of  profound  thinking,  they  were  wont, 
like  other  nations  of  a similar  character,  to  solve 
the  question  by  lot.  In  this  case  a white  sheet 
was  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  slips  from  a 
fruit-bearing  tree,  marked  on  either  aide,  were  cast 
down  at  random  upon  it.  The  number  of  lucky 
or  imlucky  marks  lying  uppermost  decided  the 
matter  at  once,  and  saved  all  further  speculation. 
Was  it  firom  this  compendious  way  of  solving  a 
doubt  that  their  descendants  acquired  such  a 
wondrous  aptitude  for  betting?  But  in  matters 
of  greater  importance,  where  a heavy  wrong  had 
been  inflicted,  or  grievous  crime  committed,  while 
the  culprit  could  not  be  directly  convicted,  the 
same  chance-medley  system  was  adopted,  \mder 
a more  solemn  form.  The  accused  was  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  cast  into  deep  water,  where, 
if  be  floated  on  the  surface  without  stir  or  mo- 
tion, he  was  held  innocent,  but  if  he  struggled 
or  sunk,  be  was  accounted  guilty.  This  was  the 
trial  reserved  exclusively  for  witches  and  wi- 
zards at  a later  period.  Another  form  of  the 
water  ordeal  was  for  the  accused  to  plunge  his 
naked  arm  into  boiling  water,  from  which  if  he 
could  withdraw  it  unscaldetl,  he  was  absolved 
from  suspicion.  These  forms  of  trial,  which 
originally  must  have  been  the  right  of  every 
noble  householder  to  exercise  among  his  own 
serfage,  were  reckoned  a direct  appeal  to  heaven, 
and  as  such,  their  superintendence  was  claimed 
by  the  clergy,  at  first,  it  may  be,  from  motives 
of  pure  humanity,  but  which  afterwards  degene- 
rated into  a selfish  spirit  of  rule  and  aggrandize- 
ment. In  the  same  way  they  became  the  um- 
pires of  the  ordeal  by  fire,  the  most  solemn  form 
of  trial  in  Saxon  l^slation  when  sufficient  proof 
of  guilt  was  wanting.  By  this  process  the  ac- 
ou«ed  was  obliged  to  walk  blindfold  and  bare- 


footed over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  placed  at 
equal  distances,  or  to  carry  a bar  or  red-hot  mass 
of  iron  to  a certidn  distance  unhurt.  But  in  this 
case  the  culprit  was  previously  put  under  the 
charge  of  the  clergy,  who  also  heated  the  irons; 
and  when  his  probation  was  over,  his  hands  or 
feet  were  muffled  up  for  three  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  was  to  exhibit  them  in  open  court. 
Who  does  not  at  once  see  his  numerous  chances 
of  escape,  especially  if  he  was  rich  and  liberal? 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  several  persons 
thiis  tried  passed  the  ordeal  tmburt — and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  same  feat  can  be  achieved 
by  an  ordinary  juggler. 

On  the  birth  of  a child,  after  the  conversion  of 
the  people  to  Christianity,  the  first  great  subject 
of  thought  was  the  administration  of  baptism, 
and  the  imposition  of  a name.  The  sacred  rite 
was  performed  by  immersion;  and  as  for  the 
name,  it  was  not  a patronymic,  but  one  expres- 
sive of  some  peculiar  quality  or  circumstance, 
and  generally  a compound  word.  Thus,  Egbert 
means  the  bright  eye;  ^Ethelwulf,  the  noble  wolf; 
Ealdwulf,  the  old  wolf;  Eadward,  the  prosperous 
guardian;  .^thelgifa,  the  noble  gift  To  these 
was  frequently  added  a surname,  expressive 
either  of  locality,  occupation,  or  family,  when  the 
Christian  name  itself  would  not  have  been  a suf- 
ficient designation.  The  period  spent  by  the  boy 
between  infancy  and  manhood  was  called  cniht- 
hade  (knighthood);  but,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was 
a term  indicative  of  servitude,  rather  than  liberty 
and  distinction.  The  paternal  authority,  how- 
ever, was  limited.  Thus,  if  a boy  of  fifteen  years 
old  had  an  inclination  to  become  a monk,  he 
might  pursue  Ids  purpose,  notwithstanding  his 
father’s  inclination  to  the  coutraiy.  After  the 
age  of  fifteen,  also,  a father  might  not  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  against  her  will.  What  is 
commonly  called  the  school-boy  period  of  life, 
and  remembered  in  after  stages  as  the  darkest  or 
brightest  of  our  existence,  had  scarcely  a place  in 
England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  ascendency,  as 
it  was  confined  only  to  the  higher  ranks,  and,  even 
in  their  case,  only  for  a brief  season.  It  was  not 
wonderftxl,  therefore,  if  so  many  of  their  kings 
and  nobles  were  unable  to  read,  or  to  sign  their 
own  names.  When  scholarship  was  required, 
the  chief  teachers  were  the  ecclesiastics;  and  flog- 
ging appears  to  have  been  their  principal  incen- 
tive in  accelerating  the  progress  of  their  pupils. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  stripling,  now  a young 
man,  threw  aside  his  previous  occupations,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  arms,  which  was  reck- 
oned the  proper  profession  of  the  high-bom. 
flow  the  rest  of  his  life  was  usually  spent  we 
have  already  seen.  WTien  this  was  closed,  and 
the  only  office  that  remained  was  to  return  dust 
to  duet,  the  last  duties  were  performed  by  the 
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surnvors  with  that  reverential  care  and  affection 
which  is  common  to  every  people,  however  diver- 
sified may  be  the  mode.  In  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  we  have  abundant  information,  as  it 
forms  the  frequent  subject  of  their  pictorial  illus- 
trations. From  these  we  perceive  that  the  body, 
after  being  washed  in  pure  water,  was  wrapped 
in  a sliirt,  and  clothed  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  wearer;  and  if  he  had  held  a high  office,  it 
was  often  adorned  with  his  robes  of  state,  and 
the  rich  insignia  he  had  worn  when  living.  All 
this  was  finally  enveloped  in  a winding-sheet, 
while  the  face  ^vas  carefully  left  uncovered,  that 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  might  view  it  to  the 
last  When  the  period  for  burial  had  arrived,  a 
tudarium  or  napkin  was  spread  upon  the  face, 
the  extremities  of  the  winding-sheet  were  drawn 
over  it,  and  the  body  consigned  to  the  coffin, 
which  at  first  was  made  of  wood,  but  afterwards 
of  stone,  often  richly  carved,  as  is  found  on  open- 
ing the  graves  of  illustrious  jiersonages.  The 
funeral  procession,  the  chant  of  monks  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  the  prayers  over  the 
closing  grave,  and  the  plentiful  dole  of  bread  and 
most  that  was  usually  administered  at  the  gate 
of  the  house  of  mourning,  may  be  left  to  the  ima- 


gination of  the  reader.  One  funeral  custom,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  omit,  as  it  originated  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  This  was  the  ringing 
of  the  passing  bell  when  the  person’s  death  oc- 
curred, that  all  who  were  within  hearing  might 
pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul 
Of  the  sedentary  sports  and  pastimes  used  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
we  can  say  little,  as  scarcely  any  notice  occurs  of 
them  among  the  writers  of  the  day.  We  may 
presume,  however,  that  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  such  as  were  followed  at  a later  period, 
which  we  must,  therefore,  reserve  for  a subse- 
quent era  of  this  history.  With  the  stirring  and 
active  out-door  amusements  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted, and  can  speak  of  them  with  greater 
certainty.  We  learn,  from  Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred, 
that  the  young  noblemen  of  the  day,  after  having 
acquired  what  was  reckoned  a sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language,  betook  themselves 
to  “ the  arts  adapted  to  manly  strength,  such  as 
hunting;”  and  we  know  that  this  last  sjiort  has 
been  reckoned  essential  in  every  age  in  the  train- 
ing of  young  gentlemen  for  a militaiy  life.  The 
animals  chiefiy  hunted  in  Eluglond  were  the  wolf, 
imtil  it  was  finally  extirpated — wild  boars  and 


SixoK  Boar  Hurt.— From  Btrutt. 


deer,  the  hare,  and  sometimes  the  goat.  These 
w’ere  either  run  down  with  horse  and  hound, 
amidst  the  joyous  cheer  of  the  horn,  or  driven 
into  nets.  As  each  proprietor  was  at  full  liberty 
to  himt  tlie  game  ujx>n  lus  own  ground,  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  right  by  the  Norman  game-law's 
was  considered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  one  of 
the  most  oppressive  results  of  the  Conquest. 
Hawking  was  also  a favourite  sport  among  them, 
and  was  in  such  high  account  with  the  great 
Alfred,  that,  amidst  his  many  important  cares, 
he  instructed  his  falconers  in  the  proper  training 
of  hawks,  and  wrote  a book  on  the  subject.  The 
falcons  of  England,  however,  were  judged  so  in- 
ferior, that  the  best  were  brought  from  abroad, 
and  purchaseti  at  high  prices.  After  hawking 
came  fowling,  the  sport  of  those  who  were  not 
rich  enough  to  keep  falcons,  but  where  variety 


made  amends  for  the  want  of  splendour  and 
bustle.  In  this  case  the  birds  of  game  were 
sometimes  allured  with  decoys,  sometimes  trap- 
ped with  snares  and  gins,  and  sometimes  caught 
with  binl-lime;  but  to  bring  them  down  upon  the 
wing,  the  bow  and  arrow  were  used,  as  also  the 
sling  and  stone.  Tw'o  pictures  occur  in  the  Cot- 
ton MS.  of  fowling  practised  with  these  simple 
weapons,  which  were  probably  used  also  by  the 
jK»orer  classes  in  hunting.  As  horse-racing  may 
be  tenned  an  English  passion,  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  at  least  the  germ  of  it  had  not  been 
indicated  among  the  earlier  amusements  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors.  But  that  it  was  in  usual  prac- 
tice among  them,  although  in  its  simplest  form, 
we  can  conclude  from  a ]>assage  in  ^de,  where 
he  mentions  incidentally,  and  as  a thing  of  course, 
that  when  himself  and  his  school-fellows  were 
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riding  together,  they  tried  the  mettle  and  speed 
of  their  horses  in  a race,  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  the  open  plain. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  England  at  this  period,  and  the  unprofit- 
able resxilts  with  which  it  was  followed.  Was 
this,  then,  to  be  attributed  to  any  inherent  defi- 
ciency in  the  Anglo-Saxon  intellect,  or  disincli- 
nation to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  from  the 
toil  and  difficulty  with  which  it  w'as  attended  ? 
We  scarcely  think  that  any  will  venture  to  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative.  Ihe  cause,  perhaps,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  people 
from  the  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  that 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Learning  being  a 
plant  of  slow  growth,  requu*es  a long  and  peace- 
ful inteiwal;  but  the  protracted  struggle  of  the 
Saxons  before  their  occupation  of  England  was 
secured,  then  the  wars  of  the  Heptarchy,  and, 
finally,  the  Danish  invasions,  aUowed  no  such 
interval  to  occur.  Still,  however,  their  oppor- 
tunities, such  as  they  were,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  wholly  neglected;  and,  in  common 
with  the  scholars  of  every  country,  English  stu- 
dents of  all  ranks  repaired  to  Ireland,  at  that 
period  abounding  in  learned  and  liberal  scho- 
lastic institutions,  where  they  were  received  with 


hospitable  welcome,  and  gratuitously  supplied 
with  food,  books,  and  instruction.  Of  this  we 
are  informed  by  Bede;  while  the  high  intellec- 
tual rank  of  the  Irish  schools,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  were  sought  by  our  countrymen, 
is  thus  reluctantly  attested  by  Aldhelm: — “Why 
should  Ireland,  whither  troops  of  students  are 
daily  transported,  boast  of  such  unspeakable  ex- 
cellence, as  if , in  the  rich  soil  of  England,  Greek 
and  Roman  masters  were  not  to  be  had  to  unlock 
the  treasures  of  Divine  knowledge  ? Though  Ire- 
land, rich  and  blooming  in  scholars,  is  adorned, 
like  the  poles  of  the  world,  with  innumerable 
bright  stars,  it  is  Britain  that  has  her  radiant 
sun,  her  sovereign-pontiff  Theodore.”  This  “ra- 
diant sun,"  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  Primate 
of  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century,  fully  deserved  the  commendations  be- 
stowed on  him,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  la- 
boured to  introduce  learning  into  the  coimtry 
in  the  train  of  Christianity,  and  the  successors 
whom  his  instructions  had  prepared  or  his  ex- 
ample stimiilated. 

Of  these  learned  Englishmen,  Aldhelm  him- 
self was  one.  A cotemporary  of  Theodore,  and 
originally  the  pupil  of  one  of  those  monks  whom 
the  archbishop  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy, 


Cuuncu  AND  Remains  of  tub  Honastf3iy  at  Jaiwow.' — From  Sartoo'a  Dnrham. 


his  scholarship  was  matiired  and  perfected  by 
one  of  those  Irish  preceptors  against  whom  he 
afterwards  declaimed  with  such  patriotic  jea- 

> “ Almost  at  the  Tory  month  of  the  Tyne,"  says  Camden, 

" is  to  be  seen  Oinry,  now  Jairow,  the  native  soil  of  the  Ve- 
nenble  Bode,  where  also  in  ancient  times  floorished  a little 
monastery.  The  foundation  wherof,  and  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion, this  inacriptiooshoweth,  which  is  yet  extant  in  the  church 
wall 
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lousy.  Although  he  was  eminent,  and  deservedly 
so,  among  the  wTiters  of  the  day,  yet  his  subjects 
w'ere  of  a contracted  and  temporary  character, 
that  afforded  little  scope  for  the  development  of 
genius,  os  they  consistetl  chiefly  of  laudations  of 
virginity,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  right 
method  of  computing  the  period  of  Easter;  while 

Beds  died  and  was  buried  in  this  monastery,  but  his  remains 
wore  afterwards  removed  to  Durham,  and  laid  in  the  same  oof- 
fin  or  chest  writh  those  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Some  remains  of  tlie 
original  edifice  may  be  observed  in  the  church.  Bede's  Well, 
near  the  church,  is  stiU  venerated ; the  bottom  of  it  is  coveted 
with  pins,  fh>m  the  custom  observed  by  visitors  of  droppinc  a 
pin  into  the  water,  ills  chair  is  preserved  in  the  church. 
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his  writings,  which  were  in  Latin,  were  tnrgid, 
pedantic,  and  artificial.  Eddius,  sumamed  Ste- 
])hanu3,  who  wrote  a Life  of  Biehop  Wilfred  in 
liatin,  and  was  the  first  who  instructed  the 
churches  of  Northumbria  in  the  science  of  sar 
cred  music,  was  another  literaiy  English  cha- 
racter of  note.  A third  distinguished  luminary 
among  the  learned  men  of  the  eighth  century  was 
Winfrith,  better  known  as  St.  Boniface,  a native 
of  Devonshire,  who  finally  became  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  and  suffered  martyrdom  from  the  pagans 
of  East  Friesland,  and  whose  letters,  illustrative 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Magna  BMiotheca  PcUrum.  One 
unlucky  proof  which  he  afforded  of  his  ortho- 
doxy and  religious  zeal,  was  to  denounce  the 
Irishman  Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Saltzburgh,  as  a 
heretic,  for  asserting  the  existence  of  the  anti- 
podes! But  far  more  illustrious  than  any  of 
these  was  Venerable  Bede,  whose  name  and 
writings  are  still  as  fresh  in  the  present,  as  ever 
they  were  in  past  ages.  He  was  bom  at  Jar- 
row,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  somewhere  about 
the  years  672  and  677,  and  died  in  736.  His 
chief  work  was  the  Ecdencutical  History  of 
England,  and  it  is  from  this  well-known  pro- 
duction, devoted  though  it  be  to  the  affairs  of  the 


church,  that  the  best  portion  of  oiu*  information 
on  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country  is  derived.  As 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a cloister, 
while  his  whole  time  was  devot^  to  writing,  he 
produced,  besides  his  voluminous  histoiy,  many 
other  works,  chiefly  on  theology  and  educational 
subjects,  and  a Martyrology.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a volume  on  the  metrical  art,  and 
another  of  hymns  and  epigrams.  These  works 
were  written  in  Latin;  but  his  last  literaiy  la- 
bour, upon  which  he  was  engaged  when  he  died, 
was  a translation  of  St  John’s  Gospel  into  his 
native  tongue.  The  literary  exertions  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  by  which  he  sought  to  become  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  liberator  and  lawgiver  of 
his  countiy,  are  too  well  known  to  require  par- 
ticular notice  here.  His  various  productions, 
both  original  and  translated,  which  he  executed 
in  .the  midst  of  difficulties  such  as  few  sovereigns 
have  been  able  to  surmoimt,  were  as  remarkable, 
and  perhaps  as  beneficial,  as  his  victories.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that,  at  the  best,  the  his- 
tory of  Anglo-Saxon  litemture  forma  a very 
scanty  record.  The  genius  of  England,  like  its 
political  constitution,  required  the  labour  of  gene- 
rations and  the  lapse  of  ages  to  bring  it  into  full 
form  and  maturity. 
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PERIOD  FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  KING  JOHN.— 150  YEARS. 

FROM  A.D.  lOOG— 1210. 


CONTEMPORAJRY  PRINCES. 


England. 

106G  WILLIAM  I. 
1087  WILLIAM  II. 
1100  HEJfBT  I. 

1185  STEPHEN. 

1154  HBNBT  II. 
1189  RICIIABD  I. 
1199  JOHN. 

Scotland. 

1057  MALCOLM  III. 

1093  DONALD  BANE. 

1094  DUNCAN. 

1095  DONALD  BANE 

(restored). 
1098  KDOAB. 

1107  ALEXANDF.B  I. 
1121  DAVID  I. 


1153  MALCOLM  IV. 

1166  WILLIAM. 

1214  ALEXANDBB  II. 

• Ireland. 

1064  TUBLOOH. 

1086  INTBBBKONUM. 

1094  MUBTACU  O'BRIEN  in 
the  South, 

...  DONALD  MAOLACHLAN 
O'NEIL  in  the  North. 

1119  DONALD  MAOLACHLAN 
O’NEIL.  ’ 

1121  INTBBBRONUM. 

1136  TUBLOOH  O’CONNOR  the 
Great. 

1156  MDRTACB  MAOLACHLAN 
O’NEIL. 

1166  RODBRIO  O’CONNOR. 


Franca. 

1060  PHILIP  I. 

1109  LOUIS  VI. 

1137  LOUIS  VII. 

1180  PHILIP  II. 

Oennany 

1056  HBNBT  IV. 
1107  HBNRT  V. 

1125  LOTUAIBB. 

1139  CONBAD  in. 
1152  PRBDERICK  I. 
1191  HBNRT  VI. 

1209  OTTO  IV. 

Popes. 

1061  ALEXANDBB  n. 
1073  OBBOOBT  VII. 


1086  VIOTOB  m. 
1088  UBBAN  II. 

1099  PASCAL  n. 

1118  6BLASIUS  n. 

1119  OALIZTUS  II. 
1124  HONOBIUS  II. 

1180  INNOCENT  II. 
1148  CELB8TINB  II. 

1144  LUCIUS  II. 

1145  BUOBNIUS  III. 

1158  ANASTASIU3  IV. 
1154  ADBIAN  IV. 

1159  ALEXANDER  III. 

1181  LUCIUS  ni. 

1185  URBAN  III. 

1187  OBBOOBT  VIII. 

1188  CLEMENT  III. 
1191  OELESTINB  III. 
1198  INNOCENT  III. 


CHAPTER  I.-CIVIL  AND  milTARY  HISTORY. 

WILLIAM  I.,  SURNAMED  THE  CONQUEROR. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  lOCG— DEATH,  A.D.  1087. 


Battle  Abbey  founded — Williaiu’e  advance  to  Loudon — Feeble  resLttance  of  the  EngUel) — William  crowned  at 
Weetminstor— Biot  at  his  coronation — He  revisits  Normandy— Revolt  in  England  daring  his  absence— Uis 
inorcileas  proceedings  to  complete  tho  conquest  at  his  return — Anarchy  and  safferings  thereby  occasioned — 
William’s  military  operations  in  the  nortli  of  England — Desertion  among  his  nobles — Revolt  in  Northumbcr> 
land— William  snpprosse.s  it — Confiscations  and  oppressions  which  follow — Resistance  of  Ileroward,  Lord 
of  Dmnn,  in  Lincolnshire — Horoward's  Camp  of  Refuge  at  Ely — His  successes  over  the  Normans— Ho  is 
obliged  to  capitulate — Completion  of  tho  oonqnest — William  departs  to  the  Continoat — Revolt  of  his  nobles 
daring  his  abeence— They  are  defeated — Execution  of  WsUlieof,  Earl  of  Northumberland — Rebellion  of  Wil- 
liam’s family  against  biin — Demand  of  Robert,  his  eldest  eon,  for  a soparate  government — He  makes  war  npou 
his  father — Combat  between  William  and  his  son  under  the  walls  of  Gerberoy — Tlie  Northumbrians  again  in 
rebellion— They  kill  tlieir  Norman  governor  and  his  garri.son — Their  suppression  by  Odo,  brother  of  William 
— Odo  intrigues  for  tho  po])odom — Ho  is  arroeted  and  imprisoned  by  William— Tyrannical  formation  of  tho 
New  Forest — William’s  inordinate  love  of  hunting — He  repairs  with  an  army  to  Franco — His  death  occasioned 
by  an  accident — Ingratitude  of  his  sons  and  courtiers — Inglorious  funeral  of  William  tho  Conqueror. 


>HE  first  feeliugs  of  the  Nonuaus 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings  seem 
to  liave  been  sensations  of  triumjth 
aud  joy,  amounting  almost  to  a 
' delirium.  Tliey  are  represented  by 
a contemporary*  as  making  their 
horses  to  prance  and  bound  over  tho 
thickly  strewed  bodies  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  after  which  tliey  proceeded  to 
rifle  them,  and  despoil  them  of  tbeir  clothes. 
By  William’s  orders  the  space  was  cleared  round 


the  po))e’8  standard,  which  he  had  set  up;  aud 
there  his  tent  was  pitched,  and  he  feasted  with  his 
followers  amongst  the  dead.  The  critical  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  so  recently  l>een  placed, 
and  the  difficulties  which  still  lay  before  him, 
disposed  the  mind  of  the  Conqueror  to  serious 
thoughts.  Not  less,  perhajis,  in  gratitude  for  the 
post  than  in  the  hope  that  such  a work  would 
procure  him  heavenly  favour  for  the  future,  he 
solemnly  vowed  that  he  would  erect  a splendid 
abbey  on  the  scene  of  this  his  first  victory;  and 


I Willlain  of  Poitlon.  Tbi*  writor  anwrla,  that  although 
Harold'*  OMthor  oNored  iU  weight  in  gold  fur  the  dead  IkkIv  of 
VOL.  I. 


hor  eon,  the  <t«m  viotor  wm  deaf  to  her  request,  pmfoHBlng  Indig- 
nation at  the  proposal  that  he  should  enjoy  tho  rites  of  copul- 
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when,  in  process  of  time,  this  vow  was  accom- 
plished, the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  church  stood 
on  the  very  spot  whore  the  standard  of  Harold 
had  been  planted  and  thrown  down.  The  exte* * 


Battls  Abbst.'— From  a diawiug  lu  Uia  Kins'*  Libimir,  Oritiab  Muaoom. 

rior  walls  embraced  the  whole  of  the  hill,  the  I 
centre  of  their  position,  which  the  bravest  of 
the  English  had  covered  with  their  bodies,  and 
all  the  surrounding  country  where  the  scenes 
of  the  combat  had  passed,  became  the  property 
of  the  holy  house,  which  was  called,  in  the  Nor- 
man or  French  language,  PAbbaye  de  la  Bataille, 
and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  the  patron  of 
the  soldiers  of  Gaul.  Monks,  invited  from  the 
great  convent  of  Marmontier,  near  Tours,  took 
op  their  residence  in  the  new  edihce.  They 
were  well  endowed  with  the  property  of  the 
English  who  had  died  in  the  battle,  and  prayed 
alike  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  those  victims, 
and  for  the  prosperity  and  long  life  of  the  Nor- 
mans who  had  killed  them.*  In  the  archives  of 
the  house  was  deposited  a long  roU,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  nobles  and  gen- 


tlemen of  mark  who  came  with  the  Cimqueror 
and  survived  the  battle  of  Hastings.* 

The  most  sanguine  of  the  Nonnans,  in  common 
with  the  most  despondent  among  the  English, 
expected  that,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
the  Conqueror  would  march 
straight  to  London,  and  make 
himself  master  of  that  caq)!- 
tal.  But  the  first  move  was 
a retrograde  one;  nor  did 
William  establish  himself 
in  the  capital  until  more 
than  two  months  had  passed. 
While  the  army  of  Harold 
kept  the  field  at  Senlac  or 
Battle,  several  new  ships, 
with  reinforcements,  came 
over  from  Normandy  to  join 
William.  Mistaking  the  pro- 
per place  for  landing,  the 
commanders  of  these  vessels 
put  in  to  Romney,  where 
they  were  at  once  assaulted 
and  beaten  by  the  people  of 
the  coast.  William  learned  this  unpleasant  news 
the  day  after  his  victory,  and  to  save  the  other 
recruits,  whom  he  still  expected,  from  a similar 
disaster,  he  resolved,  before  proceeding  farther, 
to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  south-eastern 
coast.  He  turned  back,  therefore,  from  Battle 
to  Hastings,  at  which  latter  place  he  staye<l 
some  days,  awaiting  his  taansports  from  beyond 
sea,  and  hoping,  it  is  said,  that  his  presence 
would  induce  the  population  of  those  parts  to 
make  voluntaiy  submission.  At  length,  see- 
ing that  no  one  came  to  ask  for  peace,  William 
resumed  his  march  with  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
and  the  fresh  troops  which  had  arrived  in  the  in- 
terval from  Normandy.  He  kept  close  to  the 
sea-coast,  marching  from  south  to  north,  and 
spreading  devastation  on  his  passage.  He  took 
a savage  vengeance  at  Romney  for  the  reverse  his 


ton  for  whow  exoaaiir*  enpidity  so  many  rasa  lay  nnbuiieiL 
Harold.  H ia  added,  was  boried  on  the  beach.  Most  of  the  Bng- 
llih  hietoriaus,  howerer,  lay  that  the  body  was  gireo  to  his 
mother  without  ransom,  and  interred  by  her  In  Waltham  Ab- 
bey, which  had  been  founded  by  Harold  before  he  was  king. 
The  Cottonian  MS.,  Julius  D.  6,  which  appear*  to  hare  boon 
written  in  Waltham  Abb^  about  a century  after  the  event,  re- 
lates that  two  monks,  who  were  allowed  by  William  to  scarab 
for  the  body,  were  unable  to  distingnish  It  among  the  heape  of 
slain,  until  they  sent  for  Harold's  mistress,  Rditha,  “ the  Swnn- 
neeked,"  whose  eye  of  affection  was  not  to  be  eluded  or  decaive<l. 
The  improbable  story  told  by  fliraldns  Oambrensis  {and  in  more 
detail  in  the  Harleian  MS.  3776)  about  Harold,  after  receiving 
hie  wound,  having  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  living  for  some 
yeaiB  as  an  anchorite  In  a cell  near  St.  John's  Church,  in  ChesU'r, 
though  a pretty  enough  romance,  is  palpably  umleacrring  of 
Botioo  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 

' The  building  -of  Battle  Abbey  was  oomroenoed  by  the  Con- 
queror In  A.D.  1067,  the  year  following  Utat  on  which  the  battle 
of  Hastinge  was  fought.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  the  abbey 


was  fortified  by  permission  of  the  king.  The  dioult  of  the  ruin* 
it  computed  at  about  a mils.  QUpin  constden  that  the  prevail- 
ing style  indicates  the  rebidldlng  of  Um  greater  part  of  the  edifioe 
in  the  time  of  the  later  Heorica.  The  remains  consist  of  three 
sides  of  a quadrangle,  the  fbnrth  having  been  removed.  The 
grand  entrance  wes  a large  square  building,  embattled,  with  an 
octagon  tower  at  each  comer.  The  abbey  churofa  ia  supplanted 
by  the  edifice  of  Sir  Thomas  Webstar.  The  refectory  Urn  in  utter 
ruin,  and  the  crypts  have  been  converted  Into  a stable.  Many 
fine  minor  vestiges  exist  in  different  parta  of  the  ruin. 

* Thierry,  Hittoir*  lU  la  Cowptiu. 

* The  original  roU  of  BatUe  Abbey  ia  lost ; bat  some  copira 
luive  been  prcecrved,  from  which  the  document  has  been  repeat- 
edly printed.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  these  pretended 
trsnacript*  are  fitr  from  faithful,  and  that,  beeidta  other  oor- 
mptions,  many  names  have  been  inserted  In  Lster  times  by  the 
monks  of  the  abbey,  to  gratify  fiunilles  or  individuala  that 
wlahed  to  make  it  appear  they  were  aprang  from  fbltoweri  of 
the  Conqueror.  To  date  firom  the  Conquest,  » ia  well  knowu, 
ia  still  the  ambition  of  noble  English  Csniilie*. 
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troops  had  sustaiued  there,  by  nmasacriog  tlie  in- 
habitants and  burning  their  houses.  From  Rom- 
ney he  advanced  to  Dover,  the  strongest  place  on 
tlie  coast — **the  lock  and  key  of  all  England,”  as 
Holinshed  calls  it.  With  little  or  no  opposition, 
he  burst  into  the  town,  which  his  troops  set  fire 
to;  and  the  strong  castle,  which  the  son  of  God- 
win had  put  into  an  excellent  state  of  defence, 
was  so  speedily  surrendered  to  him,  tliat  a sus- 
picion of  treachery  rests  on  the  Saxon  comman- 
der. The  capture  of  this  fortress  was  most  oppor- 
tune and  important,  for  a dreadful  dysentery  had 
broken  out  in  the  Norman  army,  and  a safe  re- 
ceptacle for  the  sick  had  become  indi8])cnsable. 
Dover  Castle  also  commanded  the  beat  landing- 
place  for  troops  from  the  Continent,  and  William 
was  not  yet  so  sure  of  his  game  as  not  to  look 
anxiously  for  a place  of  retreat  on  the  coast,  in 
case  of  meeting  with  reverses  in  the  interior.  He 
spent  eight  or  nine  days  in  strengthening  the  castle, 
and  repairing  some  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
town  by  his  lawless  soldiery.  Meanwhile,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  inhabitants,  he  made  them  some 
compensation  for  the  losses  and  injuries  they  had 
sustained;  and  in  the  same  interval  he  received 
more  recruits  from  Normandy. 

When  the  Conqueror  at  last  moved  from  Do- 
ver, he  ceased  to  creep  cautiously  round  the 
coast,  but,  penetrating  into  Kent,  marched  direct 
to  London.  A confused  story  is  told  by  some  of 
our  early  historians  about  a popular  resistance, 
organized  by  Archbishop  Stigand  and  the  abbot 
Egelnotb,  in  which  the  men  of  Kent,  advancing 
like  the  anny  of  Macduff  and  Siward  against 
Maclreth,  under  the  cover  of  cut-down  trees  and 
boughs,  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Normans,  and, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  exacted  from  them  terms 
most  favourable  to  themselves  and  the  part  of 
England  they  occupied.  But  the  plain  truth 
seems  to  be  that,  overawed  by  the  recent  catas- 
trophe of  Hastings,  and  the  presence  of  a com- 
pact and  numerous  army,  the  inhabitants  of  Kent 
made  no  resistance,  and  meeting  Wilbani  with 
offers  of  submission,  placed  hostages  in  his  hands, 
and  so  obtained  mild  treatment 

During  these  calamities  the  Saxon  Witan  had 
assembled  in  London,  to  deliberate  and  provide 
for  the  future;  but  evidently,  as  far  as  the  lay 
portion  of  the  meeting  was  concerned,  with  no 
intention  of  submitting  to  the  Conqueror.  The 
first  care  that  occupied  their  thoughts  was  to 
elect  a successor  to  the  throne.  Either  of  Ha- 
rold’s brave  brothers,  at  such  a crisis,  when  valour 
and  military  skill  were  the  qualities  most  wanted, 
might  protobly  have  commanded  a majority  of 
suffrages;  but  they  had  both  fought  their  last 
fight;  and,  owing  to  their  youth,  their  inexjKjri- 
cnce,  their  want  of  popularity,  or  to  some  other 
circumstance,  the  two  sons  of  Harold  seem  never 


to  have  been  thought  of.  Many  voices  would 
have  supported  M''rcar  or  Edwin,  the  powerful 
brothers-in-law  of  Harold,  who  had  already  an 
almost  sovereign  authority  in  Northumbria  and 
Mercia;  but  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  men 
of  the  south  of  England  generally,  preferred  young 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  grand-son  of  Edmimd  Iron- 
side, who  had  been  previously  set  aside  on  account 
of  his  little  worth;  and  when  Stigand  the  primate, 
and  AJdred  the  Archbishop  of  York,  threw  their 
weight  into  this  scale,  it  outweighed  the  others, 
and  Edgar  was  proclaimed  king.  It  should  seem, 
however,  that  even  at  this  stage,  many  of  the 
bishops  and  dignified  clergymen,  who  were  even 
then  Frenchmen  or  Normans,  raised  their  voice 
in  favour  of  William,  or  let  fall  hints  that  were 
all  meant  to  favour  his  pretensions.  The  pope’s 
bull  and  banner  could  not  be  without  their  effect, 
and,  motives  of  interest  and  {K)licy  apart,  some 
of  these  ecclesiastics  may  have  conscientiously 
l>elieved  they  were  performing  their  duty  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  the  elect  of  Rome.  Others 
there  were  who  were  notoriously  bought  over, 
either  by  money  paid  beforehand,  or  by  promises 
of  future  large.sse. 

'The  party  that  ultimately  prevailed  in  the 
Witan  did  not  carry  their  point  until  much  pre- 
cious time  had  l>eeu  consumed ; nor  could  the 
blood  of  Cerdic,  Alfred,  and  Edmund,  make  the 
king  of  their  choice  that  rallying  point  which 
conflicting  factions  required,  or  a hero  capable  of 
facing  a victorious  invader,  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a more  powerful  army  than  England  could 
hope  to  raise  for  some  time.  In  fact,  Edgar  was 
a mere  cipher — a boy  incapable  of  government  as 
of  war — with  nothing  popular  about  him  except 
his  descent.  The  primate  Stigand  took  his  plaro 
at  the  council  board,  and  the  military  command 
was  given  to  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar.  A very 
few  acts  of  legal  authority  had  been  j)erformed 
in  the  name  of  Edgar,  when  William  of  Nor- 
mandy appeared  before  the  southern  suburb  of 
London.  If  the  Normans  had  expected  to  take 
the  capital  by  a coup-de-main,  and  at  once,  they 
were  disappointed;  the  Londoners  were  very 
warlike;  and  the  population  of  the 'city,  great 
even  in  those  days,  was  much  increased  by  the 
presence  of  the  thanes  and  chiefs  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  who  had  come  in  to  attend 
the  Witan,  and  had  brought  their  servants  and 
followers  with  them.  After  making  a successful 
charge,  with  600  of  his  best  horse,  against  some 
citizens  who  were  gathered  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  William  set  fire  to  Southwark,  and  marched 
away  from  London,  with  the  determination  of 
ravaging  the  country  around  it,  destroying  the 
property  of  the  thanes  who  had  assembled  at  the 
WHan,  and,  by  interrupting  all  communication, 
induce  the  well-defended  ciipital  to  siurender. 
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DetachmentB  of  his  army  were  soon  spread  over 
a wide  tract;  and  in  burning  towns  and  villages, 
in  the  nuiasacre  of  men  armed  and  men  unarmed, 
and  in  the  violation  of  helpless  females,  the 
people  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Ilampshire,  and  Berk- 
shire, were  made  to  feel  the  full  signification  of 
a Norman  conquest.  William  crossed  the  Thames 
at  Wallingford,  near  to  which  place  he  established 
an  intrenched  comp,  where  a division  of  his  army 
was  loft,  in  order  to  cut  off  any  succours  that 
might  be  sent  towards  London  fiem  the  west. 
This  done,  he  proceedeil  across  Buckinghamshire 
into  Hertfordshire,  “slaying  the  people,”  till  he 
came  to  Berkhampstead,  where  he  took  up  a 
{K>sition,  in  order  to  interrupt  all  communication 
with  London  from  the  north.  The  capital,  in- 
deed, at  this  time  seems  to  have  betm  girded 
round  by  the  enemy,  and  aillicted  by  the  prospect 
of  absolute  fiunine.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
other  causes  of  discouragement.  The  Earls  Ed- 
win and  Morcar  showed  little  zeal  in  the  com- 
mand of  a weak,  and,  as  yet,  unorganized  army, 
and  soon  withdrew  tow'ords  the  Uiunber,  taking 
with  them  all  the  soldiers  of  Northumbria  and 
Mercia,  who  cou.stituted  the  best  part  of  King 
Edgiu-’s  foi'cc.H,  but  who  looked  to  the  earls  much 
more  than  to  the  king.  These  two  sons  of  Alfgar 
probably  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves 
in  independence  in  the  north,  where,  in  reality, 
they  at  a later  ]>eriod  renewed,  and  greatly  pro- 
longi^d  the  contc.st  with  the  Normans.  Their 
departure  had  a baneful  elFcct  in  London;  and 
while  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  waxed  fainter  and 
fainter,  the  i>artizan8  and  intriguers  for  William, 
encouraged  at  every  move  by  the  prevalent  fac- 
tion among  the  elerg}',  raised  their  hopes  and  ex- 
tcnde<l  their  exertions. 

After  some  time,  however,  Earls  Morcar  and 
Edwin  appear  to  have  returned  to  the  capital. 
On  many  ;ui  intermediate  step  the  chroniclci-s  arc 
provukingly  silent : but  at  last  it  was  determined 
that  a submissive  dujmtation  should  be  sent  from 
London  to  Berkhampstead;  and  King  Edgar 
himself,  the  primate  Sligand,  A hired.  Archbishop 
of  York,  Wolfstan,  Bishop  of  Woixealer,  with 
other  prelates  and  lay  chiefs,  among  w'hom  the 
Saxon  chronicler  expressly  names  the  two  Earls 
of  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  and  many  of  the 
principal  citizens,  repaired  to  William,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  an  outward  show  of  modera- 
tion and  kindness.  It  is  related  that  when  the 
man  whom  ho  must  hated,  as  the  friend  of  Ha- 
rold  and  tl:e  energetic  enemy  of  the  Normans — 
tliat  when  Stigand  came  into  his  presence,  he 
saluted  him  with  the  endearing  ejnthets  of  father 
and  bishop.  The  puppet-king  Edgar  made  a 
verbal  renunciation  of  the  throne,  and  the  rest 
swore  allegiance  to  the  Conqueror — the  bishops 
swearing  for  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  the 


chiefs  for  the  nobility,  and  the  citizens  for  the 
good  city  of  London.'  During  a part  of  this  sin- 
gular audience,  William  pretended  to  have  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  ascend- 
ing the  vacant  throne;  but  these  hypocritical  ex- 
pressions were  drowned  in  the  loud  acclamations 
of  his  Norman  barons,  who  felt  that  the  crown 
of  England  was  on  the  point  of  their  swords. 
Having  taken  oatlis  of  fidelity  and  peace,  the 
Saxon  deputies  left  hostages  with  the  Norman, 
who,  on  his  side,  promised  to  bo  mild  and  merci- 
ful to  all  men.  On  the  following  morning  the 
foreigners  began  their  march  towartls  London, 
plundering,  murdering,  and  burning,  just  as  be- 
fore.* They  took  their  way  through  St  Alban’s. 
Even  now  William  did  not  enter  London  in  per- 
son, but,  sending  on  j)art  of  his  army  to  build  a 
fortress  for  his  reception,  he  encamped  with  the 
rest  at  some  distance  from  the  city.  Tltis  for- 
ti-ess,  which  was  built  on  the  site,  and  probably 
included  part  of  a Roman  castle,  gi-ew  gradu- 
ally, in  after  times,  into  the  Tower  of  London. 
Some  accounts  state  that  William’s  vanguard  was 
hostilcly  engaged  by  the  citizens,  but  according 
to  others,  they  met  with  no  resistance,  and  were 
permitted  to  raise  their  fortifications  without  any 
serious  molestation. 

As  soon  as  the  Noimans  had  finished  his  strong- 
hold, William  took  possession  of  it,  and  then 
they  fixed  h is  coix>nation  for  a few  days  after.  The 
Conqueror  is  said  to  have  objected  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  ceremony  while  so  large  a pai’t 
of  the  island  was  independent  of  his  authority; 
and  he  certainly  ho]>ed,  by  delaying  it,  to  obtain 
a more  formal  consent  frem  the  English  nation, 
or  something  like  a Saxon  election,  which  would 
be  a better  title  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  than 
the  right  of  conquest.  Little,  however,  was 
gained  by  delay;  and  the  coronation,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  solemnity,  took  place  on 
Christmas  Day,  was  accompanied  by  accidents 
and  circum.stonc&s  highly  irritating  to  the  people. 
It  is  stated,  on  one  side,  that  William  invited 
the  primate  Stigand  to  perform  the  rites,  and 
that  Stigand  refused  to  crown  a man  “covered 
with  the  blood  of  men,  and  the  invader  of  others’ 
rights.**  Although  there  might  have  been  some 
policy  in  making  this  great  champion  of  the  Saxon 
cause  hallow  the  Conqueror,  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  William  would  ask  this  service  of 
one  who  was  lying  under  the  severe  displeasure 
of  Borne;  and  it  is  said,  on  the  other  side,  that 


> “ Bogon  th*  fur  noodo,”  Kiyt  the  Saxvn  Clu-vnicU,  “ Uia 
maoet  vtam  to  heann  goduu ; and  thoet  waoe  mioel  unraod  thaot 
uuui  aernr  »wa  no  djrdo  tha  hit  god  betan  nolde  for  nrum  ^jm- 
nntn."  i,Thoj  eubmittod  tlicm  tor  need,  when  Uio  meet  l>ann 
waa  done.  It  was  Tory  ill-adrised  that  they  did  not  so  bofore, 
seeing  that  Qod  would  not  better  things  for  our  sins. — Ingnuu's 
Tmtulaiion. 

* Rofrer  Uavedtn;  I'hron.  Stix.  * iJ'iWiam  r\f  Ifncbury, 
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he  refused  to  l)e  consecrated  by  Stigand,  and  con- 
ferred that  honour  on  Aldred,  Archbishop  of 
York,  whom  some  of  the  chroniclers  describe  as 
a wise  and  prudent  man,  who  understood  the  ex- 
pediency of  accommodating  himself  to  circum- 
stances. The  new  abbey  of  Westminster,  the  last 
work  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  the  coronation  of  our  first  Norman 
king.  The  suburbs,  the  streets  of  London,  and 
all  the  approaches  to  the  abbey  were  lined  with 
double  rows  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot.  Tlie 
Conqueror  rode  through  the  ranks,  and  entered 
the  abbey  church,  attended  by  260  of  his  warlike 
chiefs,  by  many  priests  and  monks,  and  a consi- 
derable number  of  English,  who  had  been  gained 
over  to  act  a jiart  in  the  pageantry.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  ceremony  one  of  William’s  prelates, 
Geofl&^y,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  asked  the  Nor- 
mans, in  the  lYench  language,  if  they  were  of 
opinion  that  their  chief  should  take  the  title  of 
King  of  England  ? and  then  the  Archbishop  of 
York  asked  the  English  if  they  would  Itave  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  for  their  king?  The  reply  on 
cither  aide  was  given  by  acclamation  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  the  sliouts  and  cheers  thus  raised 
were  so  loud  that  they  startled  the  foreign  ca- 
valry stationed  round  the  abbey.  The  troojw 
took  the  confused  noise  for  a cry  of  alarm  rais^ 
by  their  friends,  and,  as  they  had  received  orders 
to  be  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  act  in  case  of  any 
seditious  movement,  they  rushed  to  the  English 
houses  nearest  the  abbey,  and  set  fire  to  them  all. 
A few,  thinking  to  succour  theu'  betrayed  duke 
and  the  nobles  they  served,  ran  to  the  church, 
where,  at  sight  of  their  naked  swoixls,  and  the 
smoke  and  fiamcs  that  were  rising,  the  tumult 
soon  became  as  great  as  tliat  without  its  walls. 
The  Normans  fancied  the  whole  population  of 
Ixtndon  and  its  neighbourhood  had  risen  against 
them;  the  English  imagined  that  they  had  been 
duped  by  a vain  show,  and  drawn  together,  un- 
armed and  defenceless,  that  they  might  be  mas- 
sacred. Both  parties  ran  out  of  the  abbey,  and 
the  ceremony  was  interrupted,  though  William, 
left  almost  alone  in  the  church,  or  with  none  but 
the  Archbishop  Aldre<l  and  some  terrified  priests 
of  both  nations  near  him  at  the  altar,  decidedly 
refused  to  postpone  the  celebration.  The  service 
was  therefore  completed  amidst  these  bad  augu- 
ries, but  in  the  utmost  huny  and  confusion,  and 
Uie  Conqueror  took  the  usual  coronation  oath  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  making,  as  an  addition 
of  bis  own,  the  solemn  promise  that  he  would 
treat  the  English  people  as  well  as  the  best  of 
their  kings  had  done.'  Meanwhile  the  commo- 
tion without  continued,  and  it  is  not  mentioned 
at  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night  the  confiagra- 
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tion  ended.  The  English,  who  ha<l  been  at  the 
abbey,  ran  to  extinguish  the  fire — the  Normans, 
it  is  said,  to  plunder,  and  otherwise  profit  by  the 
disorder;  but  it  appears  that  some  of  the  latter 
exerted  themselves  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  and  to  put  an  end  to  a riot  peculiarly  un- 
palatable to  their  master,  whose  anxious  wish 
was  certainly,  at  that  time,  to  conciliate  the  two 
nations. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  William  withdrew 
from  London  to  Barking,  where  he  established 
a court,  which  gradually  attracted  many  of  the 
nobles  of  the  south  of  England.  Edric,  sumamed 
the  Forester,  Coxo,  a warrior  of  high  repute,  and 
others  are  named;  and,  as  William  extended  his 
authority,  even  the  thanes  and  the  great  earls 
from  the  north,  where  the  force  of  his  arms  was 
not  yet  felt,  repaired  to  do  him  homage.  In  re- 
turn William  granted  them  the  confinnation  of 
their  estates  and  honours,  which  he  had  not  at 
present  the  power  to  seize  or  invade.  It  appears 
that  the  Conqueror's  first  seizures  and  confisca- 
tions, after  the  crown  lands,  were  the  domains  of 
Harold,  and  his  brothers  Gmth  and  Leofwin,  and 
the  lands  and  property  of  such  of  the  English 
chiefs  as  were  either  very  weak,  or  un|K>pular,  or 
indiflerent  to  the  nation. 

Edgar  Atheling  was  an  inmate  of  the  new 
court,  and  William,  knowing  he  was  cherished 
by  many  of  the  English  on  account  of  his  descent, 
pretended  to  treat  him  with  great  respect,  and 
loft  him  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  which  Hai-old 
had  conferred  on  him  when  he  ascended  the 
tlirone  in  his  stead.  From  Barking  the  new  king 
made  a progress  through  the  territory,  that  was 
rather  militarily  occupied  than  securely  conquered, 
displaying  as  he  went  as  much  royal  pomp,  and 
treating  the  English  with  as  much  courtesy  and 
consideration,  as  he  could.  The  extent  of  this 
territory  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  it  ap- 
pears the  Conqueror  had  not  yet  advanced,  in  the 
north-east  beyond  the  confin^  of  Norfolk,  nor 
in  the  south-west  beyond  Dorsetshire.  Both  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coast,  and  in  the  midland 
counties,  the  invasion  was  gradual  and  slow,  and, 
as  yet,  the  city  of  Oxford  had  certainly  not  fallen. 

All  William’s  measures  at  this  time  were  mild 
and  conciliating;  he  respected  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  lawS;  he  established  good  courts  of  justice, 
encouraged  agriculture  and  commei'ce,  and  (at 
least  nominally)  enlarged  the  privileges  of  Lon- 
don and  some  other  towns.  At  the  some  time, 
however,  the  country  he  held  was  bristled  with 
castles  and  towers;  and  additional  fortresses 
erected  in  and  around  the  capital,  showed  his  dis- 
trust of  what  was  termed,  in  the  language  of  the 
Normans,  an  over-numerous  and  too  proud  popu- 
lation. Next  to  London,  the  city  of  Winchester, 
which  had  been  a favourite  residence  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  kings,  excited  most  suspicion ; 
“for,”  says  William  of  Poitiers,  the  Conqueror’s 
chaplain,  “ it  is  a noble  and  powerful  city,  inha- 
bited by  a race  of  men  rich,  fearless,  and  perfidi- 
ous.” A castle  was  therefore  erected  at  Win- 
chester, and  a strong  Norman  garrison  put  into 
it.  Such  operations  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
distasteful  to  the  English,  who  were  further  irri- 
tated by  seeing  proud  foreign  lords  fixed  among 
them,  and  married  to  the  widows  and  heiresses 
of  their  old  lords,  who  had  fallen  at  Hastings. 
The  rapacious  followers  of  William  were  hard  to 
satisfy;  and,  to  secure  their  attachment,  he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  go  beyond  those  bounds  of 
moderation  he  was  inclined  to  set  for  himself.  A 
most  numerous  troop  of  priests  and  monks  had 
come  over  from  the  Continent,  and  their  avidity 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  barons  and 
knights.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  wanted  a 
church,  a rich  abbey,  or  some  higher  promotion. 
To  pass  over  other  wrongs  and  provocations  in- 
sejMirable  from  foreign  conquest,  the  people  pre- 
sently saw  the  coming  on  of  that  sad  state  of 
things  which  they  soon  after  suffered,  “ when 
England  became  the  liabitation  of  new  strangers, 
in  such  wise,  that  there  was  neither  governor, 
bishop,  nor  abbot  remaining  therein  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation."'  It  was,  however,  to  these  foreign 
churchmen  that  our  country  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  whatever  intellectual  improvement  or  civili- 
zation was  imported  at  the  Conquest. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1067,  the  English  in 
the  north  and  west  being  yet  untouclied,and  their 
countrymen  in  the  south  beginning  to  harbour 
violent  feelings — while  the  Normans  were  anxious 
to  provoke  an  insurrection,  and  prosecute  the  war 
in  the  land  where  so  many  broad  acres  remained 
to  reward  the  victors — William  resolved  to  pass 
over  into  Normandy.  Had  he  determined  to  vex 
and  rouse  the  English,  he  could  scarcely  have 
left  a more  fitting  instrument  than  his  half- 
brother,  Odo,  to  whom  he  confided  the  royal  power 
during  his  absence,  associating  with  him  as  coun- 
cillors of  state,  William  Fitz-Osbom,  Hugo  of 
Grantmesnil,  Hugo  de  Montfort,  Walter  Gifford, 
and  William  de  Garenne.  On  the  other  hand, 
ns  if  to  make  an  English  revolt  hopeless,  should 
it  be  attempted,  he  carried  in  his  train  Stigand, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  abbot  Egel- 
noth,  Edgar  Atheling,  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  Waltheof,  Earl  of 
Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  and  many  others 
of  high  nobility.  The  place  chosen  for  his  em- 
barkation was  Pevensey,  near  Hastings;  and 
when  he  had  made  a liberal  distribution  of  money 
and  presents  to  a part  of  his  army  which  had 
followed  him  to  the  beach,  he  set  sail  with  a fair 
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wind  for  Normandy,  just  six  months  after  his 
landing  in  England.  According  to  every  accotmt, 
he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  joy  by  his  con- 
tinental subjects,  who  were  filled  with  wonder- 
ment at  his  success,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  and  other  precious  effects  he  brought  back 
with  him.  A part  of  this  wealth,  the  fruit  of 
blood  and  plunder,  was  sent  to  the  pope,  witli  the 
banner  of  Harold,  which  had  been  taken  at  the 
l)attle  of  Hastings,  and  another  portion  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  abbeys,  monasteries,  and 
churches  of  Normandy;  “neither  monks  nor 
priests  remaining  without  a guerdon.”  William 
gave  them  coined  gold,  and  gold  in  bars,  golden 
vases,  and,  above  all,  richly  embroidered  stuffs, 
which,  on  high  feast-days  they  hung  up  in  their 
churches,  where  they  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  travellers  and  strangers.  The  whole  of  the 
account  given  by  William’s  chaplain  tends  to 
raise  our  idea  of  the  wealth  of  England.  “ That 
land,"  says  the  Poitevin,  “alwunds  more  than 
Normandy  in  the  precious  metals.  If  in  fertility 
it  may  l>e  termed  the  granary  of  Ceres,  in  riches 
it  should  be  called  the  treasury  of  Arabia.  The 
English  women  excel  in  the  u.se  of  the  needle, 
and  in  embroidering  in  gold ; the  men  in  every 
species  of  elegant  workmanship.  ' Moreover,  the 
best  artists  of  Germany  live  amongst  them;  and 
merchants,  who  repair  to  distant  countries,  im- 
port the  most  valuable  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, unknown  in  Normandy."  Tlie  same  con- 
temporary informs  us  that  at  the  feast  of  Easter, 
which  William  held  with  unusual  splendour,  a re- 
lation of  the  King  of  IVance,  named  Raoul,  came 
with  a numerous  retinue  to  the  Conqueror’s  court, 
where  he  and  his  Frenchmen,  not  leas  tlian  the 
Normans,  considered  with  a curiosity,  mingled 
with  aurj)rise,  the  chased  vases  of  gold  and  silver 
brought  from  England;  and,  above  all,  the  drink- 
ing-cups of  the  Saxons,  made  of  large  buffalo- 
horns,  and  omamente<i  at  either  extremity  with 
precious  metal.  The  French  prince  and  his  com- 
panions were  also  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  countenance  and  the  long  flowing  hair  of  the 
young  Englishmen  whom  William  had  brought 
over  with  him  as  guests  or  hostages. 

While  all  thus  went  on  merrily  in  Normand)’, 
events  of  a very  different  nature  were  taking 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cliannel.  The  rule 
of  Odo  and  the  barons  left  in  England  pressed 
liarshly  on  the  people,  whose  complaints  and  cries 
for  justice  they  despised.  Without  punishment 
or  check,  their  men-at-arms  were  permitted  to 
insult  and  plunder,  not  merely  the  jteasants  and 
burgesses,  but  jieople  of  the  l>est  condition,  and 
the  cup  of  misery  and  degradation  was  filled  up, 
ns  usual  in  such  cases,  by  violence  offered  to  the 
women.  The  English  s)>irit  was  not  yet  so  de- 
pressed, and,  in  fact,  never  sank  so  low  us  to  tole- 
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rate  such  wrongs.  Several  popular  risings  took 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  subjugated  territory, 
and  many  a Norman,  caught  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  castle  or  garrison-town,  was  cut  to  pieces. 
These  partial  insurrections  were  followed  by  con- 
certed  and  extensively  combined  movements.  A 
grand  cons|Mracy  was  formed,  and  the  Conqueroi^s 
throne  was  xnade  to  totter  before  it  was  nine 
months  old.  The  men  of  Kent,  who  had  been 
the  first  to  submit,  were  the  first  to  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  yoke.  A singular  circumstance  at- 
tended their  effort.  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
the  same  who  had  caused  such  a stir  at  Dover  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  then  in 
open  quarrel  with  William  the  Norman,  who  kept 
one  of  his  sons  in  prison.  This  Eustace  was  famed 
far  and  wide  for  his  military  skill;  and  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  sainted  King  Edward,  whose  sister 
he  had  married,  made  the  English  consider  him 
now  in  the  light  of  a natural  ally.  Forgetting, 
therefore,  their  old  grievances,  the  people  of  Kent 
sent  a message  to  Count  Eustace,  promising  to  put 
Dover  into  his  hands,  if  he  would  make  a descent 
on  the  coast,  and  help  them  to  wage  war  on  their 
Norman  oppressors.  Eustace  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and,  crossing  the  Channel  with  a small  but 
chosen  band,  he  Imided,  under  favour  of  a dark 
night,  at  a short  distance  from  Dover,  where  he 
was  presently  joined  by  a host  of  Kentish  men  in 
arms.  A contemporary  says,  that  had  they  waited 
but  two  days,  these  insurgents  would  have  been 
joined  by  the  whole  population  of  those  parts; 
but  they  imprudently  made  an  attack  on  the  strong 
castle  of  Dover,  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  then 
thrown  into  a panic,  by  the  false  report  that  Bishop 
Odo  was  approaching  them  with  all  his  forces. 
Count  Eustace  fled,  and  got  safely  on  board  ship, 
but  most  of  his  men-at-arms  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Norman  garrison,  or  broke  their 
nocks  by  falling  over  the  cliffs  on  which  Dover 
Castle  stands.  The  men  of  Kent,  with  a few 
exceptions,  found  their  way  home  in  safety,  by 
taking  by-paths  and  roads  with  which  the  Nor- 
mans were  unacquainted. 

In  the  west  the  Normans  were  much  less  for- 
tunate. Edric  the  Forester,  who  had  visited  the 
Conqueror  at  Barking,  and  done  homage  to  him, 
was  the  lord  of  extensive  possessions  that  lay 
on  the  Severn  and  the  confines  of  Wales.  This 
powerful  chief  was  at  first  desirous  of  living  in 
peace,  but  being  provoked  at  the  depredations 
committed  by  some  Norman  captains  who  hod 
garrisoned  the  city  of  Uereford,  he  took  up  arms, 
and  forming  an  alliance  with  two  Welsh  princes, 
he  was  enabled  to  shut  the  foreigners  close  up 
within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  to  range  undis- 
pute<l  master  of  all  the  western  part  of  Uere- 
fordshire. 

At  this  favourable  moment  the  two  sons  of 


King  Harold  appeared  in  the  west;  but  though 
they  were  nearly  a year  older  than  at  the  time 
they  were  passetl  over  unnoticed  by  the  Witau 
assembled  at  London,  they  soon  showed  that 
neither  of  them  had  the  qualities  requisite  for 
the  saviour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  Their 
proceedings  would  be  altogether  inexplicable  if 
we  did  not  reflect  that  they  were  allied  with,  and 
probably  controlled  by  a boat  of  pirates.  Tliese 
two  yoimg  men  sailed  over  from  Ireland  with 
a considerable  force,  embarked  in  sixty  ships. 
They  ascended  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  river 
Avon,  and  landing  near  Bristol,  plundered  that 
fertile  country.  Whatever  were  their  pretexts 
and  claims,  they  acted  as  common  enemies,  and 
were  met  as  such  by  the  English  people,  who  re- 
pulsed them  when  they  attempted  to  take  the  city 
of  Bristol,  and  soon  after  defeated  them  upon 
the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  whither  they  had  rc- 
]>aired  with  their  ships  and  plunder.  The  invaders, 
who  suffered  severely,  took  to  their  ships,  and 
returned  immediately  to  Ireland.  In  Shropshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
both  where  they  had  felt  the  Norman  oppres- 
sion, and  where,  as  yet,  they  only  apprehended  it, 
bodies  of  English  rose  in  arms,  and  urged  their 
neighbours  to  join  them.  The  indignation  of  the 
people  was  general,  and  encouraged  by  the  Con- 
queror's absence,  efforts  were  made,  and  others 
contemplated,  for  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Ru- 
mours spread  that  a simultaneous  massacre,  like 
that  perpetrated  on  the  Danes,  was  intended;  and 
it  was  equally  natural  that  the  English  should 
make  use  of  such  threats  in  their  moments  of  rage, 
and  that  the  Normans,  conscious  of  oppression, 
and  well  versed  in  the  history  of  St.  Brice’s 
Day,  should  believe  them  and  tremble  at  them. 
Letter  after  letter,  and  message  after  message, 
were  sent  into  Normandy;  but  the  Conqueror, 
either  because  he  was  insensible  to  the  alarm,  or 
thought  sufficient  provocation  had  not  been  given, 
lingered  there  for  more  than  eight  months.  When 
at  last  he  departed,  it  was  in  hurry  and  agitation. 
He  embarked  at  Dieppe  on  the  6th  of  December, 
and  sailed  for  England  by  night  On  arriving, 
he  placed  new  governors,  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Normandy,  in  his  castles  and  strongholds 
in  Sussex  and  Kent.  On  reaching  London  he 
was  made  fully  sensible  of  the  prevailing  discon- 
tent; but  with  his  usual  crafty  prudence  he  applied 
himself  to  soothe  the  storm  for  awhile,  deeming 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  his  openly 
declaring  that  the  fickle,  faithless  English  were 
to  be  exterminated  or  treated  as  slaves,  and  all 
their  possessions  and  honours  given  to  the  Nor- 
mans. He  celebrated  the  festival  of  Christmas 
with  unusual  pomp,  and  invited  many  Saxon 
chiefs  to  Loudon  to  partake  in  the  celebration 
He  received  these  guests  with  smiles  and  caresses 
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giving  the  kiss  of  welcome  to  every  comer.*  If 
they  asked  for  anything,  he  granted  it ; if  they 
announced  or  advised  anything,  he  listened  with 
respectful  attention;  and  it  should  seem  that 
they  were  nearly  all  the  dupes  of  these  royal 
artifices.  He  then  propitiated  the  citizens  of 
London  by  a proclamation,  which  was  written  in 
the  Saxon  language,  and  read  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  capital.  “Be  it  known  unto  you,"  said 
this  document,  “ what  is  my  will.  I will  that  all 
of  you  enjoy  your  national  laws  as  in  the  days  of 
King  Edward ; that  every  son  shall  inherit  from 
his  father,  after  the  days  of  his  father;  and  that 
none  of  my  people  do  you  wrong."  William’s 
first  public  act  ^ter  all  these  promises  was  to 
impose  a heavy  tax,  which  was  made  more  and 
more  burdensome  as  his  power  increased. 

The  war  of  1068,  or  what  may  bo  called  the 
Conquerort  second  campaign  in  England,  opened 
in  the  fertile  province  of  Devonshire,  where  the 
people,  supported  by  their  hartly  neighbours  of 
Cornwall,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the 
mother  and  some  other  relations  of  King  Harold, 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  government,  and  had 
prepared  to  resist  the  advance  of  his  lieutenants. 
Some  of  the  thanes  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
insurrection  had  been  intrusted,  proved  cowards 
or  traitors;  the  Normans  advanced,  burning,  and 
destroying,  and  breathing  vengeance;  but  the 
men  of  Exeter,  who  had  had  a principal  shore  in 
organizing  the  patriotic  resistance,  were  resolute 
in  the  defence  of  their  city.  Githa  or  Editha, 
Harold’s  mother,  had  fled  there  after  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  and  carried  with  her  considerable 
riches.  Wlien  the  Conqueror  came  within  four 
miles  of  Exeter,  he  summoned  the  citizens  to 
submit,  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty.  They  replied, 
“ We  will  not  swear  fealty  to  this  man,  who 
pretends  to  lie  our  king,  nor  will  we  receive  his 
garrison  within  our  walls ; but  if  he  will  receive 
as  tribute  the  dues  we  were  accustomed  to  pay  to 
our  kings,  we  will  consent  to  pay  them  to  him." 
To  this  somewhat  novel  proposal  William  said, 
“I  would  have  subjects,  and  it  is  not  my  custom 
to  take  them  on  such  conditions.”*  Some  of  the 
magistrates  and  wealtliiest  of  the  citizens  then 
went  to  William,  and,  imploring  his  mercy,  prof- 
fered the  submission  of  the  city,  and  gave  hos- 
tages; but  the  mass  of  the  population  either  did 
not  sanction  this  proceeding,  or  repented  of  it; 
and  when  William  rode  up  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  he  found  the  gates  barred  and  the  walls 
manned  with  combatants,  who  bade  him  defiance. 
The  Normans,  in  sight  of  the  men  on  the  ram- 
parts, then  tore  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  hostages 
they  luul  just  received;  but  this  savage  act  did 
not  daunt  the  people,  who  were  well  projxired  for 
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defence,  having  raised  new  turrets  and  battle- 
ments on  the  walls,  and  brought  in  a number  of 


Rouobxomt  CA8rt.B,  part  of  the  old  defenoea  of  Exeter.’— From 
a Tiew  in  the  Kiag's  Libmo',  OritUh  Miuenni. 

armed  seamen  both  native  and  foreigners,  that 
happened  to  be  in  their  port.  The  siege  con- 
tinued for  eighteen  days,  and  cost  William  a 
great  number  of  men;  and  when  the  city  sur- 
rendered at  last,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  it  w.as  because  their  chiefs  had  again 
betrayed  them.  The  brave  men  of  Exeter,  how- 
ever, obtained  much  more  favourable  terms  than 
were  then  usual;  for,  though  they  were  forced  to 
take  the  oath,  and  admit  a Norman  garrison, 
their  lives,  property,  and  privileges  were  secured 
to  them,  and  successful  precautions  were  taken 
by  the  Conqueror  to  prevent  any  outrage  or 
plunder.  Having  ordered  a strong  castle  to  bo 
built  in  the  captured  town,  William  returned 
eastward  to  Winchester,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  wife  Matilda,  who  had  not  hitherto  been  in 
Elngland.  At  the  ensuing  festival  of  Whitsun- 
tide she  was  publicly  crowned  by  Aldred,  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  On  the  surrender  of  Exe- 


* Bisliop  Oramliason,  on  the  anthority  of  on  old  chronicle, 
Rtetee  that  King  Atholstaiie  founded  a castle  here,  which  waa 
doetroyed  by  the  Danes  in  1003.  It  was  rubulll  by  William  the 
Comineror.  After  the  surrciidor  of  Exeter  to  Oeuerai  Fairfax, 
it  was  diiroantled,  and  alt  its  tower*  and  luttlements  destroyed. 
There  are  now  few  remains  of  the  building.  The  iofty  gateway 
represented  in  the  wood-cut  is  one  of  the  meet  ancient  rcstigea. 
The  name  Rougomont  is  considered  to  hare  Iteen  derived  from 
the  rod  colour  of  the  soil  on  which  the  castle  stainls. — I.yron's 
Magna  Britannia. 
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ter,  the  aged  Githa,  with  several  ladies  of  rauk, 
eacapcd  to  Bath,  and  finding  no  safety  there, 
they  fled  to  the  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn,  where  they  lay  conceale<l  until  they  found 
an  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Flanders. 

Harold’s  sons,  Gfodwin  and  Edmund,  with  a 
younger  brother  named  Magnus,  again  came 
over  from  Ireland;  and  with  a fleet  hovered  oflf 
the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  landing 
occasionally,  and  inviting  the  people  to  join 
them  against  the  Normans.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurdly  concerted  than  these  movements. 
Having  rashly  ventured  too  far  into  the  country, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a Norman  force 
from  Exeter,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Their  means  were  now  exhausted,  and,  wearied 
by  their  ill  success,  their  Irish  allies  declined  giv- 
ing any  further  assistance  to  these  exiles.  The 
sons  of  Harold  next  appeareil  as  suppliants  at ; 
the  court  of  Sweyn,  King  of  Deimiark. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  this 
same  year  (1068),  William  established  his  autho- 
rity in  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Gloucester- 
shire, and  besides  taking  Exeter,  made  himself 
master  of  Oxford  and  other  fortifieil  cities  which 
he  had  left  in  his  rear  when  he  advanced  into 
the  west.  Wherever  his  dominion  was  imposed, 
the  mass  of  land  was  given  to  his  lords  and 
knights,  and  fortresses  and  castles  were  erected 
and  garrisoned  by  Normans  and  other  foreigners, 
who  continued  to  croas  the  Channel  in  search  of 
employment,  wealth,  and  honours.  Meanwhile, 
the  accounts  of  the  suflerings  of  the  conquered 
people,  as  given  by  the  native  chroniclers,  are 
thus  condensed  in  a striking  passage  of  Holiu- 
shed  : — “ He  took  away  from  divers  of  the  no- 
bility, and  others  of  the  better  sort,  all  their 
livings,  and  gave  the  same  to  his  Normans. 
Moreover,  he  raised  great  taxes  and  subsidies 
through  the  realm;  nor  anything  reganied  tlie 
English  nobility;  so  that  they  who  before  thought 
themselves  to  be  maile  for  ever  by  bringing  a 
stranger  into  the  realm,  did  now  see  themselves 
trodden  under  foot,  to  be  despised,  and  to  be 
mocked  on  all  sides,  insomuch  that  many  of  them 
were  constrained  (as  it  were,  for  a further  testi- 
mony of  servitude  and  bondage)  to  shave  their 
beards,  to  round  their  hair,  and  to  frame  them- 
selves, as  well  in  apparel  as  in  service  and  diet, 
at  their  tables,  after  the  Norman  manner,  very 
strange  and  far  diflering  from  the  ancient  cus- 
toms and  old  usages  of  their  country.  Others, 
utterly  refusing  to  sustain  such  an  intolerable 
yoke  of  thraldom  as  was  daily  laid  upon  them 
by  the  Nomiaus,  chose  rather  to  leave  all,  both 
goods  and  lands,  and,  after  the  manner  of  out- 
laws, got  them  to  the  woods  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  servants,  meaning  from  thence- 
forth to  live  upon  the  spoil  of  the  country  ad- 
VOL.  I. 


joining,  and  to  take  whatsoever  came  next  to 
hand.  Whereupon  it  came  to  pass  within  a 
while  that  no  man  might  travel  in  safety  from 
his  own  house  or  town  to  his  next  neighbours.” 
Tlie  bonds  of  outlaws  thus  forme<l  of  inijwvcr- 
ished,  desperate  men,  were  not  suppressed  for 
several  successive  reigns;  and  while  the  Normans 
considered  and  treated  them  as  banditti,  the 
Elnglish  people  long  r^anled  them  in  the  light 
of  unfortunate  patriots. 

Men  of  higher  rank  and  more  extended  views 
were  soon  among  the  fugitives  from  the  pale  of 
the  Conqueror.  When  in  his  conciliating  mood, 
William  had  promised  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marrisige,  and  flattered  by 
the  pros|X!ct  of  such  a prize,  this  powerful  brother- 
in-law  of  Harold  hafl  rendered  important  services 
to  the  Norman  cause;  but  now,  when  he  asked 
his  reward,  the  Conqueror  not  only  refused  the 
fair  bride,  but  insulted  the  suitor.  Upon  this, 
Edwin,  with  his  brother  Morcar,  absconded  from 
the  Norman  court,  and  went  to  the  north  of 
England,  there  to  join  their  incensed  countrymen, 
and  make  one  general  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
their  ancient  liberties.  No  foreign  soldier  had 
as  yet  passed  the  IIuml)cr ; and  it  was  behind 
that  river  that  Edwin  and  Morcar  fixe<l  the  great 
camp  of  independence,  the  most  southcni  bul- 
wark of  which  was  the  fortified  city  of  York- 
Among  the  men  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumbri.a 
they  found  some  thon.sauds  of  hanly  warriors, 
who  swore  they  would  not  sleep  under  the  roof 
of  a house  till  the  d.ay  of  victory,  and  they  were 
joined  by  some  allies  from  the  moimtnins  of 
Wales  and  other  parts.  The  ever  active  Con- 
queror, however,  came  upon  them  before  they 
were  prc|)ared.  His  march,  considering  the 
many  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome,  w;is  wonder- 
fully rapiil.  Advancing  from  Oxford,  he  took 
Warwick  and  Leicester,  the  latter  of  which  places 
he  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Tlten  crossing  the 
Trent,  which  he  had  not  seen  till  now,  ho  fell 
upon  Derby  and  Nottingham.  From  Nottingham 
he  marched  upon  Lincoln,  which  he  forced  to 
capitulate  and  deliver  hosbiges,  and  thence  pi*es8- 
ing  forward  might  and  main,  he  c.ame  to  the 
river  Ouse,  near  the  j>oint  where  it  fjills  into  the 
Humber.  Here  he  found  Eldwin  and  Morcar 
drawn  out  to  oppose  him.  The  battle  which 
immediately  ensued  was  fierce  in  the  extreme ; 
but,  as  at  Hastings,  their  superiority  in  num- 
ber, arms,  and  discipline,  gave  the  Normmis  the 
victory.  Many  of  the  English  perished;  the  rest 
retreaUvl  to  York,  within  the  walls  of  which  they 
hoped  to  find  refuge;  but  the  conquerors,  follow- 
ing them  closely,  broke  thmugh  the  walls  and 
enteretl  the  city,  destri)ying  everything  with  fire 
I and  swonl,  and  mas.sacring  all  they  found,  from 
^ the  boy  to  the  ohl  m.'ui.  The  wreck  of  the  jmi- 
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triotic  army  fled  to  the  Uuinl»er,  and  descended 
that  estuary  in  boats ; they  then  tumeil  to  the 
north,  and  landed  in  the  country  of  the  Scotch^ 
or  in  the  territory  near  tlie  Borders,  which  became 
the  places  of  refuge  of  all  the  brave  men  of  the 
north,  who  did  not  yet  despair  of  liberty.' 

The  victors,  who  were  not  prepared  to  advance 
farther,  built  a strong  citadel  at  York,  which 
became  their  advanced  post  and  bulwai'k  towards 
the  north.  A chosen  garrison  of  600  knights  and 
men-at-arms,  with  a host  of  squires  and  servonts- 
at-ann.s,  was  left  at  this  dangerous  post.  So 
perilous,  indee<l,  was  it  considered,  from  the  well- 
known  martial  and  obstinate  character  of  the  men 
that  dwelt  beyond  its  walls,  that  the  Normans 
laboured  day  and  night  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion, forcing  the  poor  inhabitauts  of  York  who 
had  escaped  the  massacre  to  dig  deep  ditches  and 
build  strong  walls  for  them.  Fearing  to  be  be- 
sieged in  their  timi,  they  also  collected  all  the 
stores  and  provisions  they  could. 

In  spite  of  his  successes  in  the  north,  and  his 
Arm  establishment  in  the  midland  counties,  where 
ho  built  castles  and  gave  away  earldoms,  the 
Conqueror’s  throne  was  still  threatened,  and  the 
country  still  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  Elngliah  chiefs,  who  had  hitherto  adhere<l  to 
his  cause,  fell  off,  at  Brat  one  by  one,  and  then 
in  troops  together,  following  up  their  defection 
with  concerted  plans  of  operation  against  him. 
To  these  was  added  a fugitive  of  still  higher  rank, 
of  whose  custody  the  Conqueror  was  very  negli- 
gent. At  the  instance  of  Marleswinc,  Cospatric, 
and  some  otlier  noblemen,  Edgar  Atheling  fled  by 
.sea  into  Scotland,  taking  his  mother,  Agatha,  the 
widow  of  Edmund,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and 
his  two  sisters,  Margaret  and  Christina,  with  him. 
These  royal  fugitives  were  received  with  great 
honour  and  kindness,  and  conducted  to  his  castle 
of  Dunfermline  by  the  Scottish  monarch,  Mal- 
colm Canmore.  Edgar’s  sister  Margaret  was 
young  and  handsome;  “and  in  process  of  time, 
the  said  King  Malcolm  cast  such  love  unto  the 
said  Margaret,  that  he  took  her  to  wife.**  Some 
of  the  Eluglish  nobles  bad  precedetl  Edgar  to 
Scotland;  many  followed  him;  and  these  emi- 
grants, and  othera  that  an-ived  from  the  same 


> " A more  gontml  proof  of  tho  ninotu  opprcwlon  of  WUlfun 
the  CoiHiaoror  m«y  be  ilutlucoU  from  the  comiMursUre  coudition 
of  tho  Kngtlah  town*  in  tlio  reign  of  Edward  the  Coiifuasur,  and 
at  the  oomidlation  of  Vomntday.  At  Uie  former  epoch  Uioro 
wore,  in  York,  607  inhabited  houMW  -at  the  latter,  007;  at  the 
fanner  there  were,  in  Oxford,  721 — at  tlio  latter,  243;  of  172 
hontee  in  Oorchoetcr,  100  were  doetroyed;  of  243  in  Derby,  lai; 
of  4S7  in  (Jlioetor,  205.  Some  otlier  towni  luid  Riiflurud  ie«t,  but 
■caroely  any  one  faiU  to  exliibit  marks  of  a decayed  poimiution. 
As  to  tho  reiativo  numbers  of  the  peasantry  and  value  of  lands 
at  tlioao  two  periods,  it  woidd  hot  bo  easy  to  assort  anything 
without  a lahorioiis  examination  of  Doomfln^  BooL-.’' — 11011.1111, 
StaJf  0/  Sumpt  during  tAt  MiA'lt  Agtt,  toI.  ii.  p.  426. 
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quarter  on  vaiious  subsequent  occasions,  became 
the  founders  of  a principal  part  of  the  Scottish 
nobility. 

It  is  probable  that  William  did  not  mourn 
much  for  the  departure  of  the  English  thanes; 
but  presently  he  was  vexed  and  embarrassed  by 
the  departure  of  some  of  his  Norman  chiefs  who 
had  followed  him  from  the  Continent.  These 
waniors,  wearied  by  the  constant  surprises  and 
attacks  of  the  English,  and  seeing  no  term  to 
that  desultory  and  destructive  warfare,  longed 
for  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes.  Some  con- 
sidered themselves  enriched  enough  by  the  plun- 
der they  had  made;  others  thought  that  estates 
in  England  were  not  worth  the  trouble  and  dan- 
ger with  which  they  were  to  be  obtained  and  se- 
cured; others,  again,  wanted  to  join  their  wives, 
who  were  constantly  pressing  them  to  return; 
for  it  appears  that  few  or  none  of  them  had  os 
yet  thought  it  safe  to  bring  their  families  to  Eng- 
land. William  tried  to  reanimate  their  zeal  by 
oflfers  more  bountiful  than  ever,  and  by  promis- 
ing lands,  money,  and  honours  in  abundance  the 
moment  the  conquest  of  England  should  be  com- 
pleted. In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  manoeu- 
vres, Hugh  dc  Grantmesnil,  Elarl  of  Norfolk,  his 
brother-in-law,  Humphrey  Tilleuil,  the  warden 
of  llastiogs  Castle,  and  a great  number  of  others, 
retiretl  from  the  service,  and  re-crossed  the  Chan- 
nel. Tlie  king  punished  this  desertion  by  imme- 
diately confiscating  all  the  possessions  they  had 
obtaineii  in  our  island.  Foreseeing,  however, 
that  he  was  about  to  lie  surrounded  by  great  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  he  sent  his  own  wife  Ma- 
tilda back  to  Normandy,  that  she  might  bo  in  a 
place  of  safety.  At  the  same  time  ho  invited 
fresh  adventurers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  from 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe;  and,  allured  by 
bis  brilliant  offers,  bands  flocked  to  him  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  the  Tagus — from  the  Alps,  and  the 
Italian  peninsula  beyond  the  Alps. 

The  strong  garrison  which  the 

A.D.  1000.  (^jjqueror  had  left  at  York  could 
scarcely  adventure  a mile  in  advance  of  that  post 
without  being  attacked  by  the  natives,  who  lay 
constantly  in  ambush  in  all  the  woods  and  glens. 
The  governor,  William  Malot,  was  soon  fain  to 
declare  that  ho  would  not  answer  for  the  security 
of  York  itself  unless  prompt  succour  was  sent 
him.  On  receiving  this  alarming  news,  William 
marched  in  person,  and  arrived  lx:fore  York  just 
as  the  citizens,  in  league  with  all  the  coimtry 
people  of  tlie  neighbourhood,  were  besieging  the 
Norman  fortress.  Having  nused  this  siege  by  a 
sudden  attack,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a second 
castle  in  York,  and,  leaving  a double  garrison,  re- 
turned southward.  Soon  after  liLs  departure,  the 
English  made  a second  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy 
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from  their  fortreen,  hut  they  were  repuleed  with 
loss;  and  the  second  castle  and  other  works  were 
finished  without  further  interruption.  Thinking 
themselves  now  secure  in  this  advanced  post,  the 
Normans  resumed  the  offensive,  and  made  a des- 
perate attempt  to  extend  their  frontier  as  far 
north  as  Durham.  The  advance  was  made  by  a 
certain  Robert  de  Comine,  to  whom  William  had 
promised  a vast  territory  yet  to  be  conquered. 
This  Robert  set  out  from  York  with  much 
pomp  and  circumstance,  having  assumed,  by  an- 
ticipation, the  title  of  Earl  of  Northnmberland. 
Hia  army  was  not  large,  consisting  only  of  1200 
lances;  but  his  confidence  was  boundless.  He 
crossed  the  Tees,  and  was  within  sight  of  the 
walls  of  Durham,  which  the  Normans  called  “ the 
stronghold  of  the  rebels  of  the  north,"  when 
E^lwin,  the  English  bishop  of  that  place,  came 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  iiiformed  him  that  the  na- 
tives had  vowed  to  destroy  him,  or  be  destroyed, 
and  warned  him  not  to  expose  himself  with  so 
small  a force.  Comine  treated  the  warning  with 
contempt,  and  marched  on.  The  Normans  en- 
tered Durham,  massacring  a few  defenceless  men. 
The  soldiers  quartered  themselves  in  the  houses 
of  the  citizens,  plundering  or  whsting  their  sub- 
stance; and  the  chief  himself  took  possession  of 
the  bishop’s  palace.  But  when  night  fell,  the 
people  lighted  signal-fires  on  the  hills,  that  were 
seen  as  far  as  the  Tees  to  the  south,  and  as  far 
northward  as  the  river  Tyne;  and,  at  the  sum- 
mons, the  inhabitants  gathered  in  great  numbers, 
and  hurried  to  Durham.  At  the  point  of  day 
they  rushed  into  the  city,  and  attacked  the  Nor- 
mans on  all  sides.  Many  were  killed  before  they 
could  well  rouse  themselves  from  the  deep  sleep 
induced  by  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day’s 
ntarch,  and  the  revelry  and  debauch  of  the  night 
The  rest  attempted  to  rally  in  the  bishop’s  house, 
where  their  leader  had  established  his  quarters. 
They  defende<l  this  post  for  a short  time,  dis- 
choi^ing  their  arrows  and  other  missiles  on  the 
heads  of  their  assailants,  but  the  English  ended 
the  combat  by  setting  fire  to  the  house,  which 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  with  Robert  de  Comine 
and  all  the  Normans  in  it.  The  chroniclers  re- 
late, that  of  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion only  two  escaped. 

When  the  Northumbrians  struck  the  blow  at 
Durham,  they  were  expecting  powerful  allies, 
who  soon  arrived.  As  we  liavo  so  often  had  oc- 
casion to  re]>eat,  these  men,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  most  of  the  Danelagh,  were  exceedingly  fierce 
and  warlike,  and  chietly  of  Danish  blood.  Many 
of  the  old  men  hod  followed  the  victorious  banner 
of  the  great  Canute  into  England,  or  had  served 
under  hb  sons.  Kings  Harold  Harefoot  and  Har- 
dicanutc;  and  the  sons  of  the.se  old  wiu-riors  were 
now  in  the  vigour  of  mature  mmihood.  They 


had  always  maintained  an  intei’course  w’ith  Den- 
mark, and  as  soon  as  they  saw  themselves  threat- 
ened by  the  Normans,  they  applied  to  that  coun- 
try for  assistance.  The  court  of  the  Danbh  king 
was  soon  crowded  by  supplicants  from  the  Dane- 
lagh, from  Norwich  and  L'ncoln,  to  York,  Dur- 
ham, and  Newcastle.  There  were  also  envoys 
from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  Saxon 
blood  predominated,  and  the  sons  of  King  Harold 
added  their  efforts  to  uige  the  Danish  monarch 
to  the  invasion  of  England.  At  the  same  time 
the  men  of  Northumberland  had  opened  a corre- 
spondence with  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  guest 
Edgar  Atheling,  and  allied  themselves  with  the 
English  refugees  in  Scotland  tmd  on  the  Border. 
Even  supposing  that  the  sous  of  Harold  made  no 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  there  must  have  been 
some  jealousy  and  confusion  in  thb  confederacy; 
for  while  one  party  to  it  held  the  weak  Edgar  as 
legitimate  sovereign,  another  maintained  that  by 
right  of  succession  the  King  of  Denmai-k  was 
King  of  England.  It  seems  w’ell  establbhed  that 
the  Danish  monarch,  Sweyn  Estridsen,  held  the 
latter  opinion;  and  the  ill  success  of  the  confede- 
racy may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  disunion 
inevitably  Jirising  from  such  clashing  interests 
and  pretensions.  As  soon  as  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings was  known,  and  before  any  invitations- were 
sent  over,  Sweyn  had  contemplated  a descent  on 
England.  To  avert  thb  danger,  William  had 
recourse  to  Adelliert,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 
who,  won  by  persuasion  and  presents  of  large 
sums  of  money,  undertook  the  negotiation,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  tlie  Danish  king  renounce 
hb  project. 

Two  years  passed  without  anything  moi-e  being 
heard  of  tlie  Danish  invasion;  but  when  in  this, 
the  third  year  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the 
solicitations  of  the  English  emigrants  were  more 
urgent  than  ever,  and  the  men  of  the  north,  hia 
natural  allies,  were  up  in  arms,  the  powerful 
Dano  des])atched  a fleet  of  240  sail,  with  orders 
to  act  in  conjimction  with  the  King  of  Scotland 
and  the  Northumbrians.  The  army  embarked 
in  thb  fleet  was  composed  of  almost  os  many 
heterogeneous  materials  as  the  mercenary  force 
of  William;  besides  Danes  and  Hobteiners,  there 
were  hVisians,  Saxons,  Poles,  and  adventurers 
from  other  countries,  tempted  by  the  hope  of 
plunder.'  The  Danbh  king  gave  the  supreme 
command  of  the  fleet  to  his  brother  Osbeorn. 
After  alarming  the  Normcaus  in  the  south-east, 
at  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Ijjswich,  the  Danes 
went  northward  to  the  Humber,  and  sailed  up 
that  estuary  to  the  Ouse,  where  they  landed 
about  the  middle  of  August.  It  appears  that 
Osbeorn  was  not  able  to  prevent  his  motley  army 
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from  pluDdcring  and  waatiiig  the  c<'untry.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  Anglo-Danes,  the  men  of 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  were  advised 
of  the  arrival  of  the  armament,  they  flocketl  to 
join  it  from  all  ]>orts  of  the  country;  and  Edgar 
Atlieling,  with  Marlcswine,  Cosjmtric,  Waltheof 
the  son  of  Si  ward,  the  great  enemy  of  Macbeth, 
Archil,  the  five  sons  of  Carl,  and  many  other 
English  nobles,  airived  from  the  frontiers  of 
Scotland,  bearing  the  consoling  assurance  that, 
in  addition  to  the  force  they  brought  with  them, 
Malcolm  (!!anmore  was  advancing  with  a Scottish 
aimy  to  support  the  insurgents.  York  was  close 
at  hand,  and  they  deteiinined  to  commence  opc- 
mtions  by  the  attack  of  the  Norman  fortilications 
in  that  city.  The  Nornums  had  I'cudcred  the 
walls  of  the  town  so  strong  tlmt  they  defended 
them  seven  days;  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege 
they  set  fire  to  the  houses  that  stood  near  their 
citadels,  in  order  that  their  a.s.sailauts  might  not 
use  the  materials  to  fill  up  the  ditches  of  the 
castles,  and  then  they  shut  themselves  up  w'ithin 
those  lines.  A strong  wind  arose — the  flames 
spread  in  all  directions;  the  minster,  or  cathedral 
church,  with  its  fatuous  library,  and  great  part 
of  the  city,  wjis  consumed;  and  even  within  their 
castles  the  Normans  saw  themselves  threatened 
with  a horrid  death  by  the  fire  they  had  kindled. 
Preferring  death  by  the  sword  and  battle-axe  to 
l)cing  burned  alive,  they  nuide  a sally,  and  were 
slain,  almost  to  a man,  by  an  enemy  fiu’  8U]>erior 
in  number,  and  inllained  with  the  fiercest  hatred. 
They  had  suifered  no  such  loss  since  the  fight  of 
Hastings;  30(K)  Normans  and  mercenaries  of  dif- 
ferent races  fell;  and  only  William  Malet,  the 
governor  of  York,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  a few  other  men  of  rank,  were  saved  and 
carried  on  board  the  Danish  fleet,  where  they  were 
kept  for  ransom.  Such  jmrts  of  the  city  of  York 
as  escaped  the  conflagration  were  occupieil  by  or 
for  Edgar  Athcling.  A rapid  advance  to  the 
south,  after  the  capture  of  York,  with  no  enemy 
in  their  rear,  might  have  insured  the  confederates 
a signal  and  {)erluips  a decisive  success;  but  the 
King  of  Scotland  did  not  ap|)ear  with  his  pro- 
mised luroy,  and  at  the  ap])roach  of  winter  the 
Danes  letiml  to  theLr  ships  in  the  Humber,  or 
took  up  quartei-8  between  the  Ouse  and  the 
Trent.  William  was  thus  allowed  time  to  collect 
his  foivcs  and  bring  over  frcsli  ti*ooj>s  from  the 
Omtinent. 

The  ('onqueror  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Dean  when  he  received  the  lir.st  news  of  the 
catastrophe  of  York;  and  then  and  thei-e  he 
swore,  by  the  splendour  of  the  Almighty,  that 
he  woulil  utterly  exterminate  the  Northumbrian 
jKJOplc,  nor  ever  lay  down  his  lance  w hen  he  had 
once  taken  it  up,  until  he  had  done  the  deed. 
Ho  forthwith  o|>cucit  secret  negotiations  with 


Osbeom,  and  finally  succeeded,  by  means  of  gold 
and  other  presents,  in  inducing  him  to  agree  to 
withdraw  his  Danish  fleet  and  army,  and  to  give 
no  more  assistance  to  the  Northumbrians.  With 
the  earliest  spring  William  took  tlie  field,  riding 
at  the  head  of  the  finest  and  most  numerous 
cavalry  that  hod  ever  been  seen  in  England,  and 
causing  his  infantry  to  follow  by  forced  marches. 
As  he  thus  advauce<l  the  English  rose  nearly 
everywhere  in  his  rear,  ro-commencing  a war  on 
many  different  points  at  once.  An  inferior  com- 
mander would  have  l>ecn  confused  by  this  multi- 
plicity of  attacks,aud  inevitably  ruined;  but  Wil- 
liam did  not  suffer  his  attention  to  be  distracted, 
and  steadily  pursued  his  course  to  the  north, 
where  he  knew  the  great  blow  must  l)e  struck. 

The  defenders  of  York  learned  nearly  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  ruthless  Conqueror  was 
approaching  their  walls,  and  that  their  faithless 
allies,  the  Danes,  had  abandoned  them,  and  w’ere 
sailing  away  for  the  south,  where,  according  to 
the  compact  they  had  made,  they  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  victual,  and  to  plunder  the  English. 
Abandoned  as  they  were,  and  ill  provided  with 
defences — for  in  their  rage  they  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  two  castles — they  made  an  obstinate 
resistance;  nor  wiis  York  taken  until  many  hun- 
dreds of  Elnglish  and  Normans  lay  dead  together. 
Edgar  Atheling,  escaping  with  his  life,  and  little 
else,  fled  for  a second  time  to  the  court  of  the 
Scottish  king.  Eluted  by  his  victory,  William 
spent  but  a short  time  in  York,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  march  northwai-d.  His  rage  had  not 
moderated  w'ith  time,  and  he  thought  it  wise  and 
good  policy  to  carry  into  effect  the  fearful  vow 
he  hud  made  in  the  forest  of  Dean.  His  troof>s 
required  no  excitement  from  him;  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  comrades  at  Durham  and  York  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  loss  they  had  just 
sustained  themselves  at  the  latter  city,  rankled 
in  their  savage  minds,  and  they  threw  themselves 
on  the  territory  of  Northumbria  in  a frenzy  of 
vcngetincc,  wasting  the  cultivated  fields,  burning 
towns  and  villages,  and  massacring  indiscrimi- 
nately flocks,  herxls,  and  men.  To  accomplish  this 
havoc  over  a great  width  of  country,  they  marched 
in  sejKvrato  columns.  An  English  army,  com- 
manded  by  Co.s|)atric,  and  very  inferior  ui  num- 
bers, retreated  before  the  Normans  into  Scotland. 
E^elwiu,  the  Bishop  of  Durham — the  same  who 
had  given  the  fruitless  wnniLug  to  Robert  de 
Comine  —assembled  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
and,  like  a good  shepherd,  proposed  to  conduct 
his  flock  to  a place  of  aifcty,  out  of  the  rejich  of 
what  an  old  rhyming  chronicler  calls  “Normans, 
Burgolouns,'  thieves,  and  felons.”  Leaving  tlieir 
homes  to  become  the  prey  of  the  enemy,  but 
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carrying  with  them  the  body  or  bones  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  these  wretched  people  followed  theii* 
bishop  across  the  l^e  to  Lindisfame  or  Holy 
Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed;  and  the 
Normans  a second  time  entered  Durham,  but  in 
such  force  as  to  leave  them  no  grounds  for  appre- 
hending a repetition  of  the  tragedy  that  had  ter- 
minated their  first  visit.  Having  fortified  Dur- 
ham, the  invaders  pushed  forward  to  the  Tyne, 
continuing  their  work  of  devastation,  and  feeling 
their  thirst  for  bloorl  unslaked.  A havoc  more 
complete  and  diabolical  was  never  perpetrated. 
The  Norman  and  French  chroniclers  and  histo- 
rians join  the  English  in  narrating  and  deploring 
the  catastrophe  which,  even  in  those  times  of 
violence  and  blood,  seems  to  have  overpowered 
men’s  minds  with  a wild  horror  and  wonderment. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  in  the  reigu 
of  Stephen,  about  eighty  years  after,  says, 
“From  York  to  Durham  not  an  inhabited  village 
remained.  Fire,  slaughter,  and  desolation  made 
a vast  wilderness  there,  which  continues  to  this 
day."  From  Durham  north  to  Hexham,  from 
the  Wear  to  the  Tyne,  the  remorseless  Conqueror 
continued  the  same  infernal  process.  Orderic 
Vitalis  denounces  the  **ferali«  occisio,”  the  dismal 
slaughter;  and  says  that  more  than  100,000  vic- 
tims perished.  The  fields  in  culture  were  burned, 
the  cattle  and  the  com  in  the  bams  carried 
off  by  the  conquerors,  who  made  a famine  where 
they  could  not  maintain  themselves  by  the  sword. 
After  eating  the  flesh  of  dead  horses  which  the 
Normans  left  behind  them,  the  people  of  York- 
shire and  Northumberland,  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  are  said  to  have  made  many  a loath- 
some repast  on  human  flesh.'  Pestilence  followed 
in  the  wake  of  famine;  and  as  a completion  to 
this  picture  of  horror,  we  are  informed  that  some 
of  the  English,  to  escape  death  by  hunger,  sold 
themselves,  with  their  wives  and  children,  as 
slaves  to  the  Norman  soldiery,  who  were  well 
provided  with  com  and  provisions,  purchased  on 
the  Continent  with  gold  and  goods  robbed  from 
the  English. 

On  his  return  from  Hexham  to  York,  by  an 
imperfectly  known  and  indirect  route  across  the 
Fells,  William  was  well  nigh  perishing.  The 
snow  was  still  deep  in  those  parts,  and  the  rivers, 
torrents,  ravines,  and  mountains  continually  pre- 
sented obstacles  to  which  the  Normans  had  been 
little  acciwtomed  in  tire  level  counties  of  Eng- 
land. The  army  fell  into  confusion,  the  king 
lost  the  track,  and  passed  a whole  night  with- 
out knowing  where  he  was,  or  what  direction  his 
troops  had  taken.  He  did  not  reach  York  with- 
out a serious  loss,  for  he  left  behind  him  most  of 
his  horses,  which  were  said  to  liave  perished  in 


• Flortnt.  Wiovrn, 
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the  snow;  his  men  also  sufiered  the  severest  pri- 
vatiou-s. 

Confiscation  now  became  almost  general.  All 
property  in  land,  whether  belonging  to  {mtriotic 
chiefs,  or  to  men  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in 
the  conflict,  began  to  pass  into  the  possession  of 
the  Normans  and  other  foreigners.  Nor  was 
movable  pro|>erty  safer  or  more  respected.  Wil- 
liam’s commissioners,  who  in  many  places  per- 
formed their  work  sword  in  hand,  did  not  alwayo 
draw  a distinction  between  the  plate  and  jewels 
left  in  dei>08it  and  the  treasures  that  beloiiged  to 
the  monasteries  themselves,  but  carried  off  the 
church  ornaments  and  the  vessels  of  silver  or 
gold  that  were  attached  to  the  service  of  the  altar. 
They  also  removed  or  destroyed  all  deeds  and 
documents,  charters  of  immunities,  and  evidences 
of  property.  The  newly-conquered  territoiy  in 
the  north  wus  distributed  in  immense  lots. 
William  de  Garenne  had  twenty-eight  villages; 
William  de  Percy  more  than  eighty  manoi-s.  In 
Doomsday  Book,  which  was  drawn  np  fifteen 


KiiKi*  or  Riciivoiro  CAjsnJ'.'^Wlitteker’*  Htototr  of  Ulch- 
mondshiro. 


years  after  the  Norman  occupation  of  them,  most 
of  these  domains  ai-o  described  iis  lying  fallow  or 
waste.  Vast  tracts  of  country  to  the  noilh  of 
the  city  of  York  fell  to  the  lot  of  Allan  the  Bre- 

* lUcltmonil  Cantle  is  luulttwtood  to  bavo  boon  founded  by 
Alim  Rufti.1,  son  of  Hoel,  Count  of  Brotusno,  o kinsman  of  Wil 
Uam  tho  Conqueror,  by  whom  ho  was  crontod  I'lariof  Richmond. 
It  is  situated  on  a precipitous  rock,  which  rises  upwards  of 

100  n.  aboTO  tbo  rircr  Swnlo.  Tlie  suocMiwrs  U>  the  founder  in 
the  oariaom  of  RiclimouU  added  hi  tlio  exterior  defences,  but 
tho  Norman  keep,  about  100  ft.  hlgli  with  sralU  11  ft.  thick, 
remains  michaiigod,  and  almost  entire. 
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ton,  who  erected  a casllo  and  other  works  of  de- 
fence on  a steep  hill,  nearly  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  tlie  river  Swale.  Like  most  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  conquering  army,  he  gave  a French  name  to 
the  place — he  calletl  it  Richemont  or  Richmount, 
now  Richmond.  Dreux  Bruere,  the  chief  of  a 
band  of  Flemish  auxiliaries,  had  the  eastern  part  of 
Yorkshire,  between  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  The 
territoiy  of  this  Fleming  was  afterwards  confeired 
on  Eudes  of  Champaign,  who  married  a half- 
sister  of  the  Conqueror.  When  Eude.s’  wife  was 
delivered  of  a son,  he  represented  to  the  king 
that  his  lands  were  not  at  all  fertile,  producing 
only  oats,  and  prayed  he  would  make  him  a grant 
of  an  estate  proper  to  liear  wheat,  that  he  might 
have  wherewith  to  make  wheaten  bread  for  his 
infant,  the  lung’s  nephew.  King  William  pre- 
sented him  with  some  lauds  to  his  heart’s  wish, 
in  Lincolnshire.  Gamel,  who  came  from  Meaux, 
with  a troop  of  his  own  townsmen,  established 
himself  in  lands  adjoining  the  Yorkshire  posses- 
sions of  Eudes  of  Chamjiaign ; and  Basin,  Sivard, 
Francon,and  Richard  D’Estoutevilleare  mentioned 
as  landholders  and  neighbours  of  Gamel  of 
Meaux.  The  vast  domain  of  Pontefract  was  the 
share  of  Gilbei-t  de  Lacy,  who  soon  aftemards 
extended  the  Norman  conquest  in  Jjancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  obtained  three  estates  still 
more  extensive.'  Every  Imron  erected  his  castle; 
luid  in  eveiy  {xipulous  town  there  was  a strong 
fortress,  where  the  Normans  conhued  the  prin- 
cijial  natives  as  hostages,  and  into  which  they 
could  retire  in  case  of  an  insurrection.  William 
did  not  advance  farther  than  Hexham;  but  some 
of  his  captains  continued  the  progress  lx)th  to 
the  north  and  to  the  west,  though  their  tenure 
of  the  land  was  scarcely  secured  until  some  years 
later,  when  the  mountainous  country  of  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland,  and  the  adjacent  part 
of  Northumberland,  were  reduced  by  various 
chiefs.  The  first  Earl  of  Cumberland  was  a ccr- 


> Thierry,  Hitloirt  dt  la  CorujvJU, 

* " A peottli*r  iwpect  ia  given  to  tlie  Engliiih  «niuili  by  the 
Nomuui  oonqueei.  In  tracing  the  progreaa  of  the  otlier  great 
nation*  of  modem  Enrope,  from  their  flret  ertablUhment  on  the 
mini  of  the  Homan  empire  to  thoir  full  development  lu  state* 
and  kingdoms,  we  pursue  our  inquiries,  amidst  the  change*  and 
revolution*  of  dynastie*,  with  difficulty  and  hoaitation;  yot  we 
do  not  meet  with  any  caL-utrophe  occasioning  so  iiuddon  and 
jarring  an  interruption  as  that  great  event,  which,  oonaiderod 
as  an  historical  incident,  lia*  no  |>arallel  in  character.  Even  in 
Sinin,  whore  so  many  kingdonu  were  rendered  aliens  to  Christ- 
endom, Uio  lineal  suoocasion  of  tlie  nation  seems  to  he  more  un- 
broken tlian  in  England.  We  arrive  at  the  period  when  tlie 
whole  Gothic  monarchy  is  sheltered  in  the  caroms  of  Coradoiiga, 
yet  it  still  survive* : I'clayo  and  his  doioendant*  ate  the  lawful 
sucoessora  of  Hcmienerlc  and  Athaiuigild;  Castile  and  lioon  are 
gradually  roiwoplcd  by  those  who,  proud  of  the  name  of  Goths, 
issue  forth  from  the  mountain  fastnesses,  in  which  they  hare 
preserved  the  law*  which  their  ancestors  adopted  and  the  lan- 
gitngu  which  they  ossumivl.  Not  so  in  Englaml,  whore  the  Nor- 
man conquest  forms  a dark,  deteraiined  lioundary-line — where 
the  occoanou  of  WilHaui  l>ecumos  an  era  ui>nn  which  wo  are  ac- 


tain  Renouf  Meachmes,  who  divided  the  domains 
and  handsome  women  of  the  country  among  his 
followers,  thus  following  out  the  feudal  system 
fully  established  by  William.  Simon,  the  sou  of 
Thom,  the  English  proprietor  of  two  rich  manors, 
bad  three  daughters;  one  of  these  Mescliines 
gave  to  Humphrey,  his  man-at-arms;  the  second 
he  gave  to  Raoul,  nicknamed  Torte* * -mains 
(crooked  hands);  and  the  third  he  reserved  for 
his  squire,  William  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  north  of 
Northumberland,  Ives  de  Vescy  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  Alnwick,  along  with  the  grand- 
daughter and  all  the  inheritance  of  a Saxon  who 
had  died  in  battle.  Robert  de  Bruce  obtained, 
by  conquest,  several  manors,  and  the  dues  of 
Hartlepool,  the  seaport  of  Durham.  Robert 
D’Omfreville  had  the  forest  of  Riddesdale,  which 
belonged  to  Mildred  the  Saxon,  the  son  of  Ak- 
man.  On  his  receiving  investiture  of  this  domain, 
D’Omfreville  swore  that  he  would  clear  the  land 
of  wolves  and  the  enemies  of  the  Conqueror. 
Tlie  nominal  government  of  Northumberland 
w’as,  however,  intrusted  to  a native  who  had  re- 
cently borne  arms  against  William.  This  was 
Cospatric,  who  came  in  with  Waltheof,  the  brave 
son  of  Siward,  with  Morcar  and  Edwin,  the  bro- 
thers-in-law of  King  Harold,  and  submitted  to 
William  for  the  second  time,  being  probably  in- 
duced thereto  by  liberal  promises  from  the  Con- 
queror, who  then  considered  tliem  as  the  main 
prop  of  the  English  cause,  wanting  whom  £<.lgar 
Atheling  would  at  once  fall  into  insignificance. 
The  reward  of  Cospatric  we  have  mentioned; 
Waltheof  was  made  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and 
Northampton,  and  received  the  hand  of  Judith, 
one  of  King  William’s  nieces;  and  Morcar  and 
Edwin  were  restored  to  their  jiatemal  estates. 
In  reality,  however,  these  four  men  were  little 
better  than  prisoners,  and  three  of  them  perished 
miserably  in  a very  short  time.* 

Tlie  insurrections  which  broke  out  in  William’s 


ciutumwl  to  ilmntl  oLroiiologios  and  calculations— a tom  of 
IxTginning  and  of  ending.  Uunce  it  has  beoome  extrnnsly  diffi- 
cult to  disconnect  tli«  traiu  of  ideas  snggseted  by  the  Conquest, 
from  the  views  which  we  take  of  Anglo-Saxon  Idstory  and  of 
tlie  growth  and  progress  of  the  law;  and  we  should  be  always  on 
onr  guard  lost  wo  should  bo  mislod  by  the  impresaionB  which  we 
unoonsciously  receive. 

“ Wluvtover  colour  of  right  ni.iy  Iw  given  to  the  title  by  which 
WlHUun  claimed  the  crown— by  wliatover  efforts  he  may  have 
attempted  U>  acquire  the  character  of  a lawhil  sovereign,  and 
not  of  an  invader— still  his  triumph  appeared  to  place  the  English 
))euple  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  Even  after  the  la|«o 
of  centuries,  the  Conquest  could  not  tie  oonsidersd  with  Impar- 
tiality; for  when  England  wo*  contending  against  those  sove- 
reigns who  laboured  to  subvert  her  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
tlie  arguments  foimilwl  upon  the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  Normans  wore  still  mooted  by  the  soalous  advucatss  who 
fanned  the  flames  of  mutual  lioetility,  and  who  prosecuted  their 
disciusions,  not  as  jioiiite  of  abstract  inquiry,  or  as  the  themes  of 
liistorical  research,  hut  .as  subjnet*  of  vital  and  |>nictiual  import- 
ance. PoomMlay  was  tiio  autliontic  record  of  the  entire  and 
uiiqiialifled  subjection  of  the  English  race  in  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
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rear,  during  liis  march  to  York,  were  partially 
suppreesed  by  his  lieutenants,  who  suffei*ed  some 
reverses,  and  perpetrated  great  cruelties.  The 
garrison  of  Exeter,  besieged  by  the  people  of 
Cornwall,  was  relieved  by  Fitz-Osbome;  Monta- 
cute  repulsed  the  insurgents  of  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire;  and  Edric  the  Forester,  who  took 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  help  of  the 
men  of  Chester  and  some  Welsh,  was  foiled  in 
Ms  attempt  to  reduce  the  castle.  The  whole  of 
the  north-west  was,  however,  in  a very  iirsecure 
state;  and  the  haste  with  which  William  marched 
thither  on  his  return  to  York  from  Hexham, 
seems  to  denote  some  greater  peril  on  the  side  of 
the  Normans  than  is  expressed  by  any  of  the  an- 
nalists. The  weather  was  still  inclement,  and 


his  troops  were  fatigued  by  their  recent  exer- 
tions, their  rapid  marches  and  counter-marches 
in  Northumberland;  yet  he  led  them,  amidst 
storms  of  sleet  and  hail,  across  the  moimttuns 
which  divide  our  island  lengthwise,  and  which 
have  been  calletl,  not  inappropriately,  the  Appe- 
nines  of  England.  The  roads  he  took,  as  being 
those  which  led  direct  to  Chester,  were  scarcely 
passable  for  cavalry,  and  his  troops  were  annoyed 
and  disheartened  by  actual  difficulties  and  pro- 
spective hardships  and  dangers.  The  auxiliaries, 
particularly  the  men  of  Anjou  and  Brittany, 
began  to  murmur  aloud;  and  not  a few  of  the 
Normans,  complaining  of  the  hard  service  to 
which  their  chief  was  exposing  them,  talked  of 
rohiming  beyond  sea.  William  silenced  their 


Waxes  Towzb  akd  Walls  or  Cnesrcs.'— J.  S.  Proat,  tmm  his  sketch  oa  the  spot. 


murmurs  with  his  wonted  art;  and  on  the  rough 
way  over  the  wealds  he  partook  in  the  fatigues 
of  the  common  soldiers,  marching  on  foot  with 
them,  and  faring  as  they  fared.  Chester,  which 
still  retained  the  outer  features  of  a Roman  city, 
and  where  the  Conqueror  gazed  on  Roman  walls 
and  gates  then  comparatively  entire,  had  not  yet 
been  invaded  by  the  Normans.  No  defence,  how- 
ever, was  attempted  there;  and,  after  entering  in 
triumph,  William  proceeded  to  lay  the  foimda- 
tions  of  a new  and  strong  castle,  while  detach- 

ealcstonof  indefcssiblo  hersditai^  right,  who  sought  to  provs 
thst  All  tbs  boastod  ft«noliiMB  of  England  had  prooeoded  from 
tha  mera  motion  and  bounty  of  the  sorerelgn,  and  were  thore- 
fora  raroeable  at  the  wUl  and  pleasure  of  him  who  had  made 
the  grants.  In  reasoning  sgalnirt  these  opinions,  the  oamestanta* 
gonists  of  preragatixe  and  arbitrary  power  sooglit  to  strengtlion 
the  righta  of  the  people  by  the  aswrtion  of  their  anttkiuity;  thqr 
discovered  the  English  parliament,  with  all  its  powers  and 
membon,  in  the  obscure  wltensgomot  of  the  Saxon  ago,  and 
endsavoured  to  prove  that  the  safoguani.'i  of  liberty  survived, 
though  Harold  had  fiiUon  on  the  flold." — ^Fulgrave,  TKf  Ri»t  and 
Proyrtu  of  the  Bn(duh  CrmpumtetaUh,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 


ments  of  his  army  reduced  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. During  the  Conquerors  stay  Edric  the  Fo- 
rester submitted,  and  was  received  into  favour. 
From  Chester  William  marched  to  Salisbury, 
where  he  distributed  rewards  among  the  merce- 
naries, a part  of  whom  he  disbanded;  and  from 
Salisbury  he  repaired  to  his  strong  citadel  or 
palace  at  Winchester,  which  city  became  a favour- 
ite abode  with  him,  as  it  had  been  with  his  Saxon 
predecessors.  To  retain  the  newly-conquered  pro- 
vince in  the  north-west,  he  had  left  a strong  body 

I Cheater  ia  oopjeetured  to  have  had  ito  origin  In  one  of  the 
fortrence  couidmctod  by  Oetorius  Scapula,  for  the  aeourity  of 
the  Roman  army  after  the  disoomSlore  of  Caractaoue.  It  is 
certain  Uiat  Chester  was  a walled  before  908,  and  there  is 
no  reaxon  to  doubt  that  the  walls  ware  originally  built  by  tho 
Romans.  It  bad  four  prindpal  gates,  beaides  poetents— these 
were  the  Eortli-gnte,  East-gate,  Bridge-gate,  and  Water-gate;  and 
on  the  walls  there  were  formerly  several  towers.  The  Water 
Tower  projects  towards  tho  river  Deo,  and  large  Iron  rings  are 
attached  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fostening  veswls,  which,  before 
the  harbour  was  choked  with  sands,  came  up  to  the  wails.— 
Lysnn’s  Maffna  Biitannia. 
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of  troops  behind  him,  under  the  command  of  a 
Fleming,  named  Gherbaud,  who  became  the  first 
Count  or  Earl  of  Cliester.  This  Glierbaud  was 
soon  wearietl  by  the  constant  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  his  post;  for  the  English  rose  whenever  they 
found  an  opportunity,  and  the  mountaineers  from 
North  Wales  liarassed  him  incessantly,  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  resign  his  command,  fiefs,  and 
honours,  and  return  to  his  own  country.  Tlie 
Conqueror  then  granted  the  earldom  of  Chester 
to  Hugh  D’Avranches,  a more  warlike  and  much 
fiercer  commander,  who  earned,  oven  in  that  age, 
the  surname  of  “ the  Wolf.”  Not  satisfied  with 
defensive  operations,  the  new  earl  immediately 
crossed  the  Dee,  invaded  North  Wales,  made  him- 
self master  of  a part  of  Flintshire,  and  built  a 


castle  at  Rhuddlan,  thus  taking  an  important  step 
towards  the  subjugation  of  the  Welsh,  a project 
the  Normans  never  abandone<l  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, two  centuries  later,  by  Edwanl  I.  Hugh 
the  Wolf  and  his  ferocious  followers,  roused  to 
even  more  than  their  usual  ferocity  by  the  obsti- 
nate and  fierce  resistance  they  encountered,  shed 
the  blood  of  the  Welsh  like  water,  and  burned 
and  wasted  their  houses  and  lands.  The  fearful 
tragedy  of  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire  was 
rejieatetl  on  a smaller  scale  in  this  corner  of  the 
island,  and  famine  and  pestilence  stalkeil  along 

' Thii  cautlo  iitiuuls  on  the  eastern  lido  of  the  river  Clwyil, 
within  about  two  uiiloi  of  ita  inHux  into  the  lea.  It  wm  built, 
aooonling  to  Camdon.  bjr  Idewclltii  ap  Sitahilt,  Prince  of  Walea, 
and  is  raiiorted  to  liave  boon  a principai  paiaoe  of  tho  Wolah 
princot;  but  waa  burned,  a.d.  10(53,  in  an  excmnion  made  by  Har- 
old, aflerwarda  King  of  Kngland,  in  retaliation  for  tlio  dopro- 
datioiu  oommittoil  by  tho  Wolih  on  tho  Fhigliili  boidere.  It  waa 
Btrongtheneil  by  Edwanl  I.  In  lai,'..  It  belongi  to  the  crown. 


the  banks  of  the  Clwyd,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mer- 
sey, as  they  had  done  by  the  rivers  of  the  north- 
eastern coast. 

The  disturbances  on  the  eastern  coast,  which 
had  been  overlooked,  now  grew  to  such  import- 
ance as  to  demand  attention.  Hereward,  “ Eng- 
htnd’s  darling,”  as  he  was  called  by  his  admiring 
countr3Tuen,  was  Lord  of  Brunn  or  Bourn,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  one  of  the  most  resolute  chiefs 
the  Normans  ever  had  to  encounter.  Having  ex- 
pelleil  the  foreigners,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  his  patrimony,  he  assisted  his  neighbours  in 
doing  the  like,  and  then  established  a fortified 
camp  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  he  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  independence,  and  bade  defiance  to  the 
Ckmqueror.  Ilis  power  or  influence  soon  extended 
along  the  eastern  sea-line,  over 
the  fen  country  of  Lincolnshire, 
Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge; 
and  English  refugees  of  all 
classes — thanes  dispossessed  of 
their  lands,  bishops  deprived  of 
their  mitre.s,  abbots  driven  from 
their  monasteries  to  make  room 
for  foreigners — rejmired  from 
time  to  time  to  his  “camp  of 
refuge.”  Tlie  jealous  fears  of 
the  king  increased  the  danger 
they  were  intended  to  lessen. 
Though  Eklwin  and  Morcar  re- 
mained perfectly  quiet,  and 
showed  every  dis|X)8ition  to  keep 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  he 
dreaded  them,  on  account  of 
their  great  popularity  with  their 
countrymen,  and  he  finally  re- 
solved to  seize  their  persons. 
The  two  carls  received  timely 
notice  of  this  intention,  and 
secreted  themselves.  When  he 
thought  the  vigilance  of  the  Normans  was  lulled, 
Edwin  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  Scottish  bor- 
der; but  ho  was  betrayed  by  three  of  his  attend- 
ants, and  fell  on  the  road,  gallantly  fighting 
against  his  Norman  pursuers,  who  cut  off  his 
head,  and  sent  it  as  an  acceptable  present  to  the 
Conqueror.* *  Morcar  effected  his  escajie  to  the 
morasses  of* Cambridgeshire,  and  joined  Here- 
ward, whose  camp  was  further  crowded  about  this 
time  by  many  of  the  English  chiefs  of  the  north, 
who  had  been  driven  homeless  into  Scotland. 
Among  tho  ecclesiastics  of  Northumbria  who 
took  this  course  was  Egclwin,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Even  Stigand,  the  Primate  of  all 
England,  but  now  degnwled  by  king  and  {lOpe, 
and  replaced  by  Laiifranc,  an  Italian,  is  men- 
tioned among  the  refugees  of  Ely.* 

* OnUrie.  yUal.;  //.  fftaU. 

* M.  TUierry  a view  of  Oie  Normjui  ooiK|ueat  la,  that  it  waa  tbo 
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William  at  length  moved  witli  a formidable 
army.  The  difficulties  of  this  war  on  the  eastern 
coast  were  different  from,  but  not  inferior  to  what 
the  Normans  had  encountered  in  the  west  and 
the  north.  There  were  no  mountains  and  defiles, 
but  the  country  was  in  good  part  a swamp,  on 
which  no  cavalry  could  tread;  it  was  cut  in  all 
directions  by  rivers,  and  streams,  and  broad 
meres;  and  the  few  roatls  that  led  through  this 
dangerous  labyrinth  were  little  known  to  the  fo- 
reigners. The  country,  too,  where  the  Imnner  of 
independence  floated  was  a sort  of  holy  land  to 
the  English;  the  abbeys  of  Ely,  Peterborough, 
Thomey,  and  Croyland,  the  most  ancient,  the 
most  revered  of  their  establishments,  stood  within 

resolt  of  a conspiracy  between  Rome  and  William  of  Normandy, 
which  had  boon  maturing  fur  yearn,  and  which  had  for  ite  grand 
object  the  humiliation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  and  i>eopIe,  by 
subjecting  the  one  to  the  absolute  empire  of  the  pope,  and  the 
other  to  the  civil  and  military  despotism  of  the  Norman  bastard. 
This  view  he  supports  by  special  proo&;  but  the  strongest  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  found  in  the  Normans  in  general,  and  William 
in  particular,  being  so  largely  endowed  with  those  qualities 
which  Rome  required,  and  which  slio  knew  so  well  how  to  enlist 
in  her  service.  Rome's  quarrel  with  Anglo-Saxon  England,  for 
want  of  abeoluto  submission  to  her  will,  bore  a striking  analogy 
to  her  qiuirrel  with  tiie  inhabitants  of  Danphiny,  Provence,  and 
Languedoc,  not  long  after,  for  the  tame  deadly  offence.  In  both 
csuiet  the  revenge  taken  by  her  wounded  pride  was  fierce,  bloody, 
relontless;  and  in  both  her  grand  agents  were  the  feudal  chiefs 
of  the  rorth  of  France,  whom  she  employed  also  in  enslaving 
Ireland  to  her  will. 

The  following  facts,  from  that  author's  fhttory  th<  Norman 
Conqnat,  are  iu  this  view  particularly  memorable ; — 

“ From  the  period  of  England's  deliverance  from  the  Danish 
domination.  King  Canute's  law  for  raising  the  yearly  im|X)st  of 
Peter's  pence,  bod  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  laws  decreed 
by  the  foreign  govommont.  The  public  administration  compelled 
no  one  to  obeenre  it,  and  Rome  now  received  firom  Enghuid  only 
the  offerings  and  free  gifts  oi  individiml  devotion.  Thus  the 
ancient  regard  of  the  Romish  Church  for  the  English  nation 
rapidly  declined.  Conversations  to  their  and  their  king’s  pru- 
jmlice  were  held  in  enigmatical  language,  in  tlie  halls  of  St. 
John  of  Laterau  ” 

Rome,  accustomed  to  sell  all  things  herself,  accused  the  .\nglo- 
Saxon  bishops  of  simony.  Eldred,  os  Archbishop  of  York,  went 
to  Rome  fur  the  pallium,  and  obtained  itouly  on  on  Anglo-iioxon 
chief,  who  hod  oocomiiauied  him,  threatening  that,  if  refused, 
he  would  obtain  a law  prohibiting  the  sending  of  money  to 
Rome.  Ileuce  deep  resentment  was  felt  oven  in  granting  Uie 
pallium.  ' 

“The  Norman,  Robert  de  Jumi^ges,  expelled  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  patriots  from  the  see  of  Canterbury  immediately  went 
to  Rome,  and  denounced  Stigand,  the  native  churchman  whom 
tho  national  desire  had  put  in  his  place,  and  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy with  papal  letters,  declaring  him  to  be  lawful  arcli bishop. 
. . . The  journey  from  Canterbury  to  Itome  was  in  thoM 
days  a painfril  one;  Stigand  was  in  no  haste  to  go  and  justify 
himself  before  the  fortunate  rival  of  Benedict  X.;  and  the  old 
leaven  of  hatred  against  the  English  ]>eople  fermented  more 
strongly  than  over.” 

Finally,  Lanfranc,  a monk  of  Lombard  origin,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  after  havfrig  incurred  William's  dis- 
pleasure, by  blaming  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  as  a kinswoman 
within  the  forbidden  degrees,  found  it  convenient  to  seek  a re- 
coDcUistion  with  so  powerful  a prince,  by  ple-oding  the  cause  of 
that  very  marriage  with  the  pope,  and  obtaining  a formal  dis- 
pensation for  it.  Thus  " he  became  the  soul  of  his  (William's) 
councils,  and  his  plenipotentiary  at  tlie  court  of  Rome.  The 
respective  pretensions  of  tlie  Romish  clergy  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  with  regard  to  England,  and  the  iiotsibility  of  reo* 
Using  them,  and  of  meeting  with  joint  success  therein,  were,  it 
VoL.  I. 


it;  and  the  monks,  however  professionally  timid 
or  peaceful,  were  disposed  to  resistance — for  they 
well  knew  that  the  coming  of  the  Normans  would 
be  the  signal  for  driving  them  from  their  monas- 
teries. 

During  two  or  three  years,  the  Conquest  was 
checked  in  this  direction.  The  Normans,  sur- 
prised among  the  bogs  and  the  tall  rushes  that 
covered  them,  suffered  many  severe  losses.  The 
sagacious  eye  of  William  at  last  saw  that  the 
proper  way  of  proceeding  would  be  by  a blockade 
that  should  prevent  provisions  and  succour  from 
reaching  the  Isle  of  Ely.  He  accordingly  sta- 
tioned all  the  ships  he  could  collect  in  the  Wash, 
with  orders  to  watch  every  inlet  from  the  sea  to 

would  api>ear,  from  that  time  tho  subject  of  serious  negotiations. 
An  armed  invasion  was,  perhaps,  not  yot  thoiight  of;  but  Wil- 
liam's relationship  to  Edward  seemed  one  great  cause  for  hope, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  incoiitestible  title  iu  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  priests,  who  favoured,  thronghout  Ehirope,  the  maxims 
of  heroditaiy  royalty,  in  opposition  to  thg  practice  of  elec- 
tion. ” 

“ The  Duke  of  Normandy  proforred  an  accusation  of  sacrilege 
ngaiiut  his  enemy  before  the  ])ontiflual  court;  he  demanded  that 
England  should  bo  laid  under  Interdict  by  the  church,  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  him  who  should  first  take  posses- 
sion, with  the  reservation  of  the  poll's  approval.  . . . Rut 
Harold  was  in  vain  cited  to  defend  himself  before  the  tribunal 
of  Rome,  lie  refused  to  ocknowle<lge  himself  amenable  to  Uiat 
court;  he  deputed  no  ambassador  thither,  being  too  bauglity  to 
submit  the  indopeudenco  of  his  crown  to  any  foreign  dictation, 
and,  at  the  some  time,  possessed  of  too  much  good  sense  to  con- 
fide in  tho  impartiality  of  Judges  appealed  to  by  Ids  enemy." 

Add  to  this,  that  Norman  knights  had  boon  of  great  service  to 
tho  Roman  see  already  in  Italy.  In  short,  Hildebrand,  whose 
constant  object  it  was  to  transform  tho  religious  su]>remacy  ol 
Home  into  an  univenal  sovereignty  over  all  Christian  stjites, 
begun  to  consider  tlie  Normans  .os  destined  to  fight  all  its  battles, 
and  to  do  homage  to  it  for  its  conquests. 

Such,  says  Tliierry,  were  the  very  singular  relations  which 
accidental  events  had  recently  established,  wlien  the  complaints 
and  tho  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  were  laid  before  the 
court  of  Rome.  Fraught  with  his  long-cherished  hope,  Arch- 
deacon Hildebrand  thought  tho  propitious  hour  had  oiTived  for 
attempting,  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  those  de- 
signs which  bad  been  so  happily  carried  into  effect  in  Italy, 
ills  most  strenuous  efforts  wore  diroutod  to  substitute,  instead 
of  ecclesiastical  pleadings  relative  to  tho  lukewarmness  of  tlic 
English  people,  the  simony  of  iU  prelates  and  the  perjury  of  its 
king,  a formal  treaty  witli  the  Norman  for  iJtt  eonqtuit  qf  tht 
itUtnd  at  common  cost  and/or  muttial  profit.  Although  tho  real 
design  was  thus  converted  to  a purely  {lolitical  purpose,  tho 
caa<<e  of  William  against  Harold  was  examined  in  the  conclave, 
without  other  motive  appearing  tliau  to  sift  the  question  of  here- 
ditary right,  or  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  os  inviolable, 
and  tlie  veneration  for  relics  os  obligatory.  These  pleas,  to 
many  of  the  judges,  seemed  not  enough  to  justify  tho  church  in 
sanctioning  hostile  aggression  against  a Christian  nation,  or  a 
military  invasion  of  its  territory.  M'hen  KUdebraud  insisted, 
loud  murmurs  arose,  the  moro  oonscieutious  prelates  declaring 
that  it  would  be  infamous  to  authorize  so  murderous  a course ; 
but  he  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  his  sentiments  prevailed  at 
lost. 

“ According  to  the  terms  of  the  Pa]ial  sentence,  pronouiice-1 
by  the  i»pe  himself,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  liad  leave  to 
enter  England,  to  bring  it  bade  to  its  obedience  to  the  Hdg  See,  and 
to  re-establish  for  ever  the  tax  of  St.  Peter's  pence.  Harold  and 
all  his  adherents  were  excommunicated  by  a Papal  bull,  trans- 
mitted to  William  by  tlie  hands  of  his  envoy ; and  to  it  was 
added  the  gill  of  a banner  from  the  apostolical  church,  and  a 
ring,  containing  one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs,  eiicliasod  beneath  a 
diamond  of  some  price." 
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the  fens;  and  he  so  stationed  his  army  as  to  block 
up  every  road  that  led  into  the  fens  by  land. 
When  he  I'osumed  more  active  operations,  he 
undertook  a work  of  great  note  and  difficulty. 
In  order  to  approach  the  fortified  camp  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  and  an  expanse  of  water  in 
sumo  places  shallow,  in  others  deep,  he  began  to 
build  a wooden  causeway,  two  miles  long,  with 
bridges  over  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  Hereward 
freipiently  interrupted  these  operations,  and  in  a 


manner  so  murderous,  sudden,  and  mysterious, 
that  the  affrighted  workmen  and  soldiers  became 
firmly  convinced  that  he  was  leagued  with  the 
devil,  and  aided  by  some  necromancer.  William, 


■ This  m*p  Is  inleiiUtfd  to  oxhibit,  os  nearly  at  existing  autho. 
ritios  render  pottible,  the  extent  of  the  fens,  with  the  oounos  of 
the  rirert,  and  tlio  direction  of  the  adjacent  eea-coMt,  prior  to 
tlio  works  undertaken  for  tlioir  droinogo.  Tlie  fuUovring  maps, 
compared  with  various  IiistorlcHi  notices,  liaro  sorrod  to  supply 
the  materials  for  its  oonxtruction  " A General  Plott  and  D»- 
tcri|)tlon  of  the  Fennos  and  Hurtounded  Oroands,"  Aa  liy  FT. 
lloudius  (Arastelodami,  16S0?].  " .\  Mapp  of  the  Groat  Levell 
of  the  Fonns.”  Fly  Sir  Jonas  Moore.  Sixteen  slioeU.  (Loudon, 
16S4.)  Tlte  roads  that  ore  indicated  are  moetly  ;ii  not  all)  of 
ancient  ibite — cliiefly  of  Konutn,  or  else  ul  early  British  oon- 
■trucUou. 


who  had  brought  over  with  him  from  Normandy 
a conjuror  and  soothsayer  as  an  essential  part  of 
his  array  of  invasion,  was  readily  induced  to  em- 
ploy a sorceress  on  the  side  of  the  Nonnans,  in 
order  to  neutralize  or  defeat  the  spells  of  the 
Engliih.* **  This  sorceress  was  placed,  with  much 
ceremony,  on  the  top  of  a wooden  tower  at  the 
head  of  the  works;  but  Hereward,  the  “cunning 
captain,”  watching  his  opportunity,  set  fire  to  the 
dry  reeds  and  rushes;  the  flames  were  rapidly 
spread  by  the  wind,  and  tower 
and  soi'ceress,  workmen  and  sol- 
diers, were  consumed. 

When  the  Isle  of  Ely  had 
been  blockaded  three  months, 
provisions  became  scarce  there. 
Those  whose  profession  and 
vowed  duties  included  frequent 
fasting  were  the  first  to  become 
impatient  under  privation.  The 
mouk.s  of  Ely  sent  to  the  enemy’s 
camp,  offering  to  show  a safe 
passage  across  the  fens,  if  the 
kingwould  only  promise  to  leave 
them  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  houses  and  lauds.  The 
king  agreed  to  the  condition, 
and  two  of  his  barons  pledged 
their  faith  for  the  execution 
of  the  treaty.  Under  proper 
guides  the  Normans  then  found 
their  way  into  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  took  possession  of  the  strong 
monastery  which  formed  part 
of  Hereward’s  line  of  defence. 
They  killed  1000  Englishmen, 
that  either  occupietl  an  a<l  vancetl 
I>osition,  or  had  ma<le  a sortie; 
and  then,  closing  round  the 
“camp  of  refuge,”  they  finally 
obliged  the  rest  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  Some  of  these  bi-ave 
men  liberated  on  paying 
heavy  fines  or  ransoms;  some 
were  put  to  death;  some  de- 
prived of  their  sight;  some  maimed  and  rendered 
unfit  for  war,  by  having  a right  hand  or  a foot 
cut  off;  some  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. Hereward,  the  soul  of  the  con- 

* CroyUnd,  it  ap|>ea»,  hod  a particularly  ill  namo  in  this 
rnpect ; and  evil  splriU,  that  did  not  rot>i>ect  the  motiks,  might 
well  be  (uppooed  to  hare  no  mercy  on  the  Noniuuu.  Camden'* 
doacription  of  the  place,  however,  even  as  it  existed  in  his  day, 
show*  how  admirably  it  was  adapted  fur  defence ; while  tlie 
abundance  of  water-fowl  roust  hare  made  starving  it  out  almost 
impcatible.  He  begins  with  Its  demonology  : — 

**  If,  out  of  the  same  author  (IngnJphns),  I should  dMoribe 
the  devils  of  Cruwland  (with  tlieir  blubber  lips,  fiery  mouths, 
scaly  fiices,  beetle  beads,  sharp  teeth,  long  chins,  hoano  throat*, 
black  skins,  hnmp  shoulders,  big  bollios,  burning  loins,  bandy 
legs,  tsilsd  buttooks,  Ao.),  which  haunted  those  places,  and  roty 
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federacy,  would  not  submit;  but,  making  an  effort 
which  appeared  desperate  to  all,  he  rushed  from 
the  beleaguered  camp,  and  escaped  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  marshes,  where  the  Normans 
would  not  venture  to  follow  him.  Passing  from 
fen  to  fen,  he  gained  the  low,  swampy  lands  in 
Lincolnshire,  near  his  own  estate,  where  he  was 
joined  by  some  friends,  and  renewed  a partizan  or 
guerilla  warfare,  which  lasted  four  or  five  years, 
and  cost  tlie  Normans  many  lives,  but  which 
could  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  produce 
any  great  political  result.  At  last,  seeing  tlie 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  he  listened  to  terms 
from  William,  who  was  anxious  to  pacify  an 
enemy  his  armies  could  never  reach,  and  who 
probably  admired,  as  a soldier,  his  wonderful 
courage  and  address.  Hereward  made  his  peace, 
took  the  oath  of  allegi.mce,  and  was  permitted 
by  the  Conqueror  to  preserve  and  enjoy  the 
estates  of  his  ancestors.  The  exploits  of  the  lust 
hero  of  Anglo-Saxon  independence  formed  a 
favourite  theme  of  tradition  and  poetry;  and 
long  after  his  death  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
of  Ely  showed  with  pride  the  ruins  of  a wooden 
tower,  which  they  called  the  castle  of  Hereward. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  camp  of  refuge  in 
Ely,  the  Norman  forces,  naval  as  well  as  military, 
proceeded  to  the  north,  to  disperse  some  biuids 
which  had  again  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence, and  invoked  the  presence  of  Edgar  Athe- 
liug,  who  was  enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  obscu- 
rity for  which  he  was  fitted  in  Scotland.  After 
some  bloody  skirmishes,  the  confederates  were 
driven  beyond  the  Tweed;  and  then  William 
crossed  that  river,  to  seize  the  English  emigrants 
and  punish  Malcolm  Canmore.  A Scottish  army, 
which  had  been  so  anxiously  expected  by  the  Eng- 
lish insurgents  at  York  two  years  before,  when  its 
weight  in  the  scale  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
Normans,  had  tardily  marched,  at  a moment  when 
the  Northumbrians  and  people  of  Yorkshire  were 
almost  exterminated,  and  when  it  could  do  little 
more  than  excite  the  few  remaining  inhabitants 
to  a hoi)eless  rising,  and  bum  tlie  houses  of  such 
os  refused  to  join  in  it.  The  want  of  provisions 
in  a land  laid  waste  soon  made  the  Scots  re-cross 


much  aunoyed  Outhlacua  and  the  monks,  you  would  laugh  nt 
the  history,  and  much  more  at  my  rundnoas  in  relating  it.  But 
since  the  ritnatiem  and  tiature  of  tlio  place  la  strange,  and  dif- 
ferent from  all  others  in  England,  and  since  the  monastery  was 
particularly  famous  in  former  times,  I shall  give  you  the  de- 
scription of  it  somewhat  more  at  largo.  This  Crowland  (anno 
1W7)  lies  in  fens  so  inclosed  and  incompassod  with  deep  bogs 
and  pools,  tliat  there  is  no  access  to  it  but  on  the  north  and  oast 
sides,  and  there,  too,  only  by  narrow  causeways.  Tliis  monas- 
tery and  Venice  (if  we  may  compare  small  things  with  groat) 
liare  the  tame  sort  of  situation ; it  consists  of  throe  streets, 
eepaiatod  fkorn  each  other  hy  wstor  oourses  planted  with  wil- 
lows, and  raised  on  pilee  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  pool, 
tiaving  communication  by  a triangular  bridge  of  curious  work- 
manship, under  which  the  inhabitants  say  there  was  a very  deep 
pit,  that  was  dug  to  receive  the  oonoourse  of  waten  there.  Be- 


the Border.  To  avenge  this  mere  predatory  iu- 
I’oad,  however,  William  now  advanced  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  as  if  he  intended 
to  subdue  the  whole  of  the  “ laud  of  the  moim- 
tain  aud  flood,”  taking  with  him  the  enth'e  mass 
of  his  splendid  cavalry,  and  nearly  every  Nomian 
foot-soldier  he  could  prudently  detach  from  gai- 
rison  duty  in  England.  The  emigrants  escaped 
his  pursuit,  nor  would  Malcolm  deliver  them  up ; 
but,  intimidated  by  the  advance  of  an  army  infi- 
nitely more  numerous  and  better  armed  than  his 
own,  the  Scottish  king,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
“came  and  agreed  with  King  William,  and  de- 
livered hostages,  and  was  his  man;  and  the  king 
went  home  with  all  his  force.” 

On  his  return  from  Scotlan<l,  during  his  stay 
at  Durham,  the  king  summoned  Cospatric  to 
appear  befora  him,  and,  on  the  idle  ground  of  old 
grievances,  which  had  been  pardoned  when  that 
nobleman  surrendered  with  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
he  deprived  him  of  the  earldom  of  Northumber- 
land, for  which,  it  appears,  he  had  jmid  a large 
sum  of  money.  Cospatric,  fearing  worse  conse- 
quences, abandoning  whatever  else  he  had  in 
England,  fled  to  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  gave 
him  a castle  and  lands.  The  earldom  of  North- 
umberland was  conferred  on  Waltheof,  an  Eng- 
lishman like  himself,  but  now  the  nephew  of  the 
Conqueror,  by  marriage  with  his  niece  Judith. 

The  Normans  had  now  been  seven  years  in  the 
laud,  engaged  in  almost  constant  hostilities;  and 
at  length  England,  with  the  exception  of  Wales, 
might  fairly  be  said  to  be  conquered.  In  most 
abridgments  and  epitomes  of  history,  the  events 
we  have  related,  in  not  unnecessary  detail,  are  so 
faintly  indicated,  and  huddled  together  in  so  nar- 
ix)w  a s])oce,  as  to  leave  an  impression  that  the 
resistance  of  our  ancestors  after  the  battle  of  Ha.s- 
tings  was  trifling  and  brief — that  the  sanguinary 
drama  of  the  Conquest  was  idmost  wholly  in- 
cluded in  one  act.  Nothing  can  be  more  incor- 
rect than  this  impression,  or  more  unfair  to  that 
hardy  race  of  men,  who  were  the  fountain-source 
of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  blood  that  flows  in 
the  largo  and  generous  veins  of  the  English 
nation. 


yond  the  bridge,  vrUan,  as  one  words  it,  ‘ a bog  is  become  Arm 
ground  ’ (in  solum  mutatur  barons' , formerly  stood  that  fainutu 
monastery,  though  of  a small  com]>ass,  about  which,  unless 
on  the  side  where  the  town  stands,  the  ground  is  so  rotten  and 
boggy,  that  a i>ole  may  bo  thrust  down  30  fl.  deep ; ond  there 
is  nothing  round  about  but  reeds,  and,  next  the  church,  a grovo 
of  alders.  However,  the  town  is  pretty  well  inhabited;  but  the 
cattle  ore  kept  at  some  distance  from  it,  so  that,  when  tlie 
owners  milk  them,  they  go  in  basts  wiiich  will  hold  but  two, 
called  skerries.  Tbeir  gnxttest  gain  is  from  the  fish  and  w ild- 
ducks  that  tliey  catch,  which  are  so  many,  tliat  in  August  they 
can  drive  into  a single  net  8000  ducks  at  once;  and  they  call 
those  pools  their  oom-fields,  there  being  no  com  growing  within 
five  miles  of  the  place.  For  this  liberty  of  catching  fish  and 
wild  ducks,  they  formerly  paid  yearly  to  the  abbot,  as  they  do 
now  to  the  king,  iSOO  sterling  " 
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Not  long  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  cir- 
cumstances im|)eratively  called  for  the  presence 
of  William  in  his  continental  dominions.  His 
t;ilents  as  a statesman  and  wairior  are  indisput- 
able, yet  few  men  have  owed  more  to  good  for- 
tune. Their  wrongs  and  provocations  were  the 
same  then  as  now,  ami  policy  would  have  sug- 
gested to  the  people  of  Maine  to  exert  themselves 
a year  or  two  before,  when  William,  engaged  in 
difTicidt  wars  in  England,  would  have  been  em- 
bai’rassed  by  their  insurrection  on  the  Continent. 
But  they  made  their  great  effort  just  as  England 
was  reduced  to  the  quietude  of  despair,  and  when 
^^'illiam  could  proceed  against  them  unencum- 
bered  by  any  other  war.  Herbert,  the  last  count 
or  national  chief,  bequeathed  the  county  of  Maine, 
bordering  on  Normandy,  to  Duke  "William,  who, 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  but  without  any 
important  opposition,  took  possession  of  it  several 
years  before  he  invaded  England.  Instigate<l  by 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  vexed  by  a tyranni- 
cal administration,  the  people  of  Maine  now  rose 
against  William,  expelle<l  the  magistrates  ho  had 
placed  over  them,  and  drove  out  fi-om  their  towns 
the  officers  and.  garrisons  of  the  Norman  race. 
Deeming  it  impi-udent  to  remove  his  Norman 
forces  from  this  island,  he  collected  a consider- 
able army  among  the  English  population,  and, 
carrying  them  over  to  Normandy,  he  joined  them 
to  some  troops  levied  there,  and,  piitting  himself 
at  their  head,  marched  into  the  uiifortunate  pro- 
vince of  hlainc.  The  national  valour,  which  so 
often  opposed  him,  was  now  exerted,  with  a blind 
fury,  in  his  favour.  The  English  beat  the  men 
of  Maine,  burned  their  towns  and  villages,  and 
did  ns  much  mischief  as  the  Normans  (among 
whom  was  a sti-ong  contingent  from  Maine)  had 
perpetrated  in  England. 

"While  these  things  were  passing  on  the  Conti- 
nent, Edgar  Atheling  received  an  advantageous 
offer  of  services  and  co-oj>eration  from  Philip, 
King  of  France,  who  at  last,  and  too  late,  roused 
himself  from  the  strange  sloth  and  indifference 
with  which  he  had  seen  the  progress  made  by  his 
overgrown  vassal,  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Tlie 
events  in  Maine,  the  di-eatl  inspu-ed  in  all  the 
ueighlxturing  country,  even  to  the  walls  of  Paris, 
and  William’s  exhibition  of  force,  were  probably 
the  imnjediate  causes  that  dispelled  Philip’s  long 
sleep.  He  invitetl  Edgar  to  come  to  France  and 
i>e  present  at  his  council,  pi'omising  him  a sti'ong 
fortress,  situated  on  the  Cliannel,  at  a point 
equally  convenient  for  making  descents  u|>on 
England,  or  incursions  or  forays  into  Normand}'. 
Closing  with  the  proposals,  Elgar  got  ready  a 
few  shi]>s  and  a small  baud  of  soldiers  - l)eing 
aided  therein  by  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
uml  some  of  the  Scottish  nobility — and  nuule  sail 
fur  France.  His  usual  bad  luck  attended  him; 


he  had  scarcely  gained  the  oi^en  sea  when  a storm 
arose,  and  drove  his  ships  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  where  some  of  his  followers 
were  drowned,  and  others  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Normana  He  and  a few  of  his  friends  of  supe- 
rior rank  escaj  ed  and  got  into  Scotland,  where 
they  arrived  in  miserable  plight,  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  some  walking  on 
foot,  some  mounted  on  sorry  beasts.  After  this 
misfortune,  his  brother-in-law.  King  Malcolm, 
advised  him  to  seek  a reconciliation  with  William, 
and  Edgar  accordingly  sent  a messenger  to  the 
Conqueror,  who  at  once  invited  him  to  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  promised  proper  and  honour- 
able treatment.  Instead  of  sailing  direct  from 
Scotland,  the  Atheling,  whose  feelings  were  as 
obtuse  ns  his  intellect,  took  his  way  through 
England,  the  desolated  kingdom  of  his  ancestors, 
feasting  at  the  castles  of  the  Noiman  invaders  as 
he  went  along.  "William  received  him  with  a 
show  of  kiudne.ss,  and  allotted  him  an  apaidment 
in  the  palace  of  Rouen,  with  a pound  of  silver 
a-duy  for  his  maintenance;  and  thei-e  the  descend- 
ant of  the  great  Alfred  ]>assed  eleven  years  of  his 
life,  occupying  himself  with  dogs  and  horses. 

The  king,  who  had  gone  to  the  Continent  to 
quell  one  insurrection,  was  recalled  to  England 
by  another  of  a much  more  threatening  nature, 
planned,  not  by  the  English,  but  by  the  Norman 
bai-ons,  their  conquerors  and  desjK>ilers.  William 
Fitz-Osboni,  the  prime  favourite  and  counsellor 
of  the  Conqueror,  had  died  a violent  death  in 
Flanders,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  his  Engli.sh 
domains,  and  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  by  his 
son,  Roger  Fitz-Osborn.  This  young  nobleman 
negotiated  a marriage  with  Raoul  or  Ralph  de 
Gaol,  a Breton  by  birth,  and  Earl  of  Norfolk  in 
England  by  the  right  of  the  swonl.  For  some 
reason  not  explained,  this  alliance  was  displeas- 
ing to  the  king,  who  sent  from  Nommndy  to 
prohibit  it.  The  parties  were  enraged  at  this 
prohibition,  which  they  also  determined  not  to 
obey;  and  on  the  day  which  had  been  previously 
6xed  for  the  ceremony,  Emma,  the  affianced,  was 
conducted  to  Norwich,  where  a we<lding-feast 
was  celebrated,  that  was  fatal  to  all  who  were 
present  at  it.*  Among  the  guests  who  had  been 
invited,  rather  for  the  after-act  than  to  do  honour 
to  the  bride  and  bridegix)om,  were  Waltheof,  the 
husband  of  Judith,  simdry  bjirons  and  bisho|>s  of 
the  Norman  race,  some  Saxons  who  were  friends 
to  the  Normans,  and  even  some  chieftains  from 
the  mounUiins  of  Wales,  with  whom  their  neigh- 
bour, the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  brother  of  the 
bride,  had  thought  proper  to  cultivate  amicable 
relations.  A sumptuous  feast  was  followeil  by 
copious  libations;  and  when  the  heads  of  the 
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gueeta  were  heated  by  wine,  the  Earls  of  Here- 
ford and  Norwich,  who  were  already  committed 
by  carrying  the  forbidden  marriage  into  effect, 
and  w'ho  knew  the  implacable  temper  of  William, 
opened  their  plans  with  a wild  and  enei’getic 
eloquence.  They  inveighed  against  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  king,  his  harsh  and  arrogant  be- 
haviour to  his  noblest  barons,  and  bis  apparent 
intention  of  reducing  the  Normans  to  the  same 
condition  of  misery  and  servitude  as  the  English, 
whose  wrongs  and  misfortunes  they  affected  to 
compassionate.  Hereford  complained  of  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  marriage,  saying  it  was 
an  insult  offered  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
Fitz-Osbom,  the  man  to  whom  the  Bastan.1  incon- 
testably owed  his  crown.  By  degrees  the  excited 
assembly  broke  forth  in  one  general  curse  against 
the  Conqueror.  The  old  reproach  of  his  birth 
was  revived  over  and  over  again.  “ He  is  a bas- 
tard, a man  of  base  extraction,”  cried  the  Nor- 
mans; “it  is  in  vain  he  calls  himself  a king;  it 
is  easy  to  see  he  was  never  made  to  be  one,  and 
that  God  hath  him  not  in  his  grace.”  “ He 
poisoned  our  Conan,  that  brave  Count  of  Brit- 
tany,” said  the  Bretons.  “ He  has  inva<led  our 
noble  kingdom,  and  massacred  the  legitimate 
heirs  to  it,  or  driven  them  into  exile,”  cried  the 
English.  “He  is  ungrateful  to  the  brave  men 
who  have  shed  their  blood  for  him,  and  raised 
him  to  a higher  pitch  of  greatness  thah  any  of  his 
predecessors  ever  knew,”  said  the  foreign  captains; 
“and  what  has  he  given  to  us  conquerors  covered 
with  wounds?  Nothing  but  lands  naturally  ste- 
rile or  devastated  by  the  war;  and  then,  as  soon  as 
he  sees  we  have  improved  those  estates,  he  takes 
them  from  us,  or  diminishes  their  extent.”  The 
guests  cried  out  tumultuously  that  all  this  was 
true — that  William  the  Bastard  was  in  odium 
with  all  men — that  his  death  would  gladden  the 
hearts  of  many.‘ 

The  great  object  of  the  Norman  conspirators 
was  to  gain  over  Earl  Waltheof,  whose  warlike 
qualities  and  great  popularity  with  the  English 
were  well  known  to  them ; and,  when  they  j)ro- 
ceeded  to  divulge  the  particulxirs  of  their  plan,  the 
Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norwich  allured  him  with 
the  promise  of  a third  of  England,  which  was  to 
be  partitioned  into  the  old  Saxon  kingdoms  of 
Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland.  With 
the  fumes  of  wine  in  his  head,  and  a general  ar- 
dour and  enthusiasm  aroimd  him,  Waltheof,  it  is 
said,  gave  his  approval  to  the  couspu-acy;  but, 
according  to  one  version  of  the  story,  tlxe  next 
morning,  “ when  lie  ha<l  consulted  with  his  pil- 
low, and  awaked  his  wits  to  perceive  the  danger 
whereunto  he  was  drawn,  he  determined  not  to 
move  in  it,"  and  took  measures  to  prevent  its 
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breaking  out.  A more  generally  received  ac- 
count, however,  is,  that  Waltheof,  seeing  from 
the  lirst  the  madness  of  the  scheme,  and  the  little 
probability  it  offered  of  benefiting  the  English 
people,  refused  to  engage  in  it,  and  only  took  an 
oath  of  secrecy.  Tlie  whole  project,  indeed,  was 
insane;  the  discontented  barons  had  scarcely  a 
chance  of  succeeding  against  the  established  au- 
thority and  the  genius  of  William ; and  their 
success,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have  proved 
a curse  to  the  country;  a step  fatally  retrograde; 
a going  back  towards  the  time  of  the  Saxon  He|>- 
tarchy,  when  England  was  fractured  into  a niun- 
ber  of  petty  hostile  states.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Waltheof  never  took  up  aims,  nor  did  any 
overt  act  of  treason,  but  in  his  uneasiness  of 
mind,  and  his  confidence  in  so  dear  a connection, 
he  disclosed  to  his  wife  Judith  all  that  hod  been 
done  in  Norwich  Castle;  and  this  confidence  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  the  main  cause 
of  his  ruin.  Roger  Fitz-Osboru  and  Ralph  de 
Gael,  the  real  heads  of  the  confederacy,  were 
hurried  into  action  before  their  scheme  was  rijic, 
for  their  seci'et  w'as  betrayed  by  some  one.  The 
first  of  these  earls,  who  had  returned  to  his  go- 
vernment, and  collected  his  followers  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  Welsh,  was  checked  in  his 
attempt  to  cross  the  Severn  at  Worcester,  nor 
could  he  find  a passage  at  any  other  point,  as 
Ours,  the  Viscount  of  Worcester,  and  Wulfstan, 
the  bishop,  occupied  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
with  a great  force  of  Norman  cavalry.  Egelwin, 
the  abbot  of  Evesliara,  who,  like  W ulfstan,  wa** 
an  Englishman,  induced  the  population  of  Glou- 
cester to  rise  and  co-operate  with  the  king’s  offi- 
cers; and  Walter  de  Lacy,  a great  baron  in  those 
jmi'ts,  soon  brought  up  a mixed  host  of  English 
and  Normans,  that  rendered  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford’s project  of  crossing  the  Severn,  to  co-oiierate 
with  his  brother-in-law  in  the  heai’t  of  England, 
altogether  hojieless.  Lanfranc,  the  Italim  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  acted  as  viceroy  dur- 
ing William’s  absence,  proceeding  with  the  great- 
est decision,  also  sent  troops  from  Ijondon  and 
Winchester  to  opj)0.se  Fitz-Osbom,  at  whose  head 
he  hurled,  at  the  same  time,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  excommunication.  In  w’riting  to  the  king  in 
Normandy,  the  primate  said,  “ It  would  be  with 
pleasure,  and  as  envoy  of  God,  that  we  could  wel- 
come you  among  us;  but,"  adtled  the  energetic  old 
jiriest,  “ do  not  hurrj’  yourself  to  ci-oss  the  sea, 
for  it  would  be  putting  us  to  shame  to  come  and 
aid  us  in  destroying  such  traitors  and  thieves.” 
The  Earl  of  Hereford  fell  back  from  the  Severn, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  left 
to  himself,  and  unable  to  procure  in  time  as- 
sistance, for  which  he  hud  ap])lied  to  the  Danes, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a royal  anny  of  very 
8U|)erior  force,  led  on  by  Odo,  the  Bishop  of 
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Bayeux,  GeoftVey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  and  Rich- 
Ri’d  de  Bienfait  and  William  de  Warenne,  the 
two  justiciaries  of  the  kingdom,  who  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  cut  off  the  right  foot  of 
every  prisoner  they  made.  The  earl  retreated  to 
Norwich,  garrisoned  his  castle  with  the  most 
trusty  of  his  followers,  and,  leaving  his  bride  to 
defend  it,  passed  over  to  Brittany,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  succour  fit>m  lus  countrymen.  The 
daughter  of  William  Fitz-Osbom  defended  Nor- 
wich Castle  with  gi*eat  bravery ; and  when,  at  the 
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end  of  three  months,  she  capitulated,  she  obtained 
mild  terms  for  her  garrison,  which  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Bretons.  Tliey  did  not  suf- 
fer in  life  or  limb,  but  were  ship]>ed  of!  to  the 
Continent  within  the  term  of  forty  days.  The 
Bretons  generally  had  rendered  themselves  un- 
popular at  William’s  court  With  the  true  cha- 
racter of  their  race,  they  were  irascible,  turbulent, 
factious,  and  much  more  devoted  to  the  head 
of  their  clan  than  to  the  king.  When  they  weixs 
embarked,  Jjanfranc  wrote  to  his  master,  “Glory 
l)e  to  God,  your  kingdom  is  at  last  purged  of  the 
filth  of  these  Bretons.”  The  king  invaded  Brit- 
tany, in  tlie  hoj>e  of  extenninating  the  fugitive 
Earl  of  Norwich  in  his  native  castle,  anti  reduc- 
ing that  province  to  entire  subjection;  but,  after 
laying  an  unsuccessful  siege  to  the  town  of  Dol, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  before  an  ai*my  of  Bre- 


I tons,  who  were  supported  by  the  French  king.* 
j William  then  crossed  the  Cliannel  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  in  England;  but  by  the  time  he 
arrived,  there  was  little  left  for  him  to  do  except 
to  punish  the  principal  offenders.  The  Earl  of 
Hereford  had  been  followed,  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  many  of  his  adherents,  Welsh, 
English,  and  Normans,  hanged  on  high  gibbets, 
or  blinded,  or  mutilated.  At  a royal  court  De 
Gael  was  outlawed,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Fitz- 
Osbom,  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
and  the  forfeiture  of  his  pro- 
perty. Scarcely  one  of  the  guests 
at  the  ill-augured  marriage  of 
Emma  Fitz-Osbom  escaped  with 
life,  and  even  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Norwich  felt  the 
weight  of  royal  vengeance.  The 
last  and  most  conspicuous  vic- 
tim was  Waltheof,  who  had  been 
guilty,  at  most,  of  a misprision 
of  treason.  His  secret  hod  been 
betrayed  by  his  wife  Judith, 
who  is  said,  moreover,  to  have 
accused  him  of  inviting  over  the 
Danish  fleet,  which  now  made 
its  appearance  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk.  The  motive  that  made 
this  heartless  woman  seek  the 
death  of  her  brave  ami  generous 
husband,  was  a passion  she  had 
conceived  for  a Norman  noble- 
man, whom  she  hopeil  to  marry 
if  she  could  but  be  mode  a widow.  Others,  how- 
ever, although  acting  under  different  impulses, 
were  quite  as  urgent  us  the  Conqueror’s  niece  for 
the  execution  of  the  English  earl.  These  were  Nor- 
man barons,  who  had  cast  the  eyes  of  affection  on 
his  honours  and  estates — “ his  great  possessions 
being  his  greatest  enemies."  The  judges  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  projMsr  sentence, 
some  of  them  maintaining  that,  as  a revolted 
English  subject,  Waltheof  ought  to  die;  othei's, 
that  as  an  oflicer  of  the  king,  and  acc'ording  to 
Eorman  law,  he  ought  only  to  suffer  the  minor 
punishment  of  pcr|>etual  imprisonment.  These 
differences  of  opinion  lasted  nearly  a whole  year, 
during  which  the  eai-1  was  mnlined  in  the  reyal 
citadel  of  Winchester.  At  length  his  wife  and 
other  enemies  prevailed,  the  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced,  and  confirmed  by  the  king,  who 


• Th«  tlto  of  Norwich  CMtIe  w«*  prulMtbl.r  occnple«l  by  one 
(•eloHKing  to  the  Fait  Anglian  kingiu  It  liail  three  nearly  cir- 
cular concentric  tinea  of  defence,  each  conaiating  of  a wall  and 
ditch,  incloaing  a court.  Ueaide  Iheee,  Utere  waa  the  keep,  the 
only  port  now  itan<ling,  and  whicli  hoa  been  oorered  by  a mo- 
dem caaing  of  granite.  Tlio  whole  comprehended  an  area  of 
acree.  Tl>e  inner  ilitch  and  the  bridge  over  it  atill  remain. 
The  bridge  ia  l&O  ft.  lot^;,  and  haa  one  arch  of  40  ft.  ai>an,  aup- 
lH>eed  to  bo  tite  brgeat  and  moat  |«rfect  arch  remaining  of  what 


hai  been  popularly  but  ermneoualy  termed  8azon  architocture. 
The  wall  of  the  innermost  ballium  luu  long  been  <lcatroyed. 
but  there  are  the  remaiiu  of  two  round  towers,  jiart  of  the  ori- 
ginal gateway  at  Uie  inner  end  uf  the  bridge.  The  central  koop 
la  a aubetantial  ipuidrangular  building,  of  110  ft.  from  eoat  to 
west,  including  a small  tower,  through  which  was  the  principal 
entrance.  From  north  to  aoutli  it  ia  U3  ft.;  its  height  to  the 
battlemeuta  la  upwanla  o(  Si*  ft. 

Uaru,  llitt.  <U  la  Bratagiu. 
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is  said  to  have  long  wished  for  the  opportunity  of 
putting  liira  otit  of  his  way.  Tlie  unfortunate 
son  of  tliat  great  and  good  Earl  Siward,  whom 
Shakspeare  has  immortalized,  was  executed  on 
a hill,  a short  distance  from  the  town  of  Win- 
chester, at  a very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
in  great  haste,  lest  the  citizens  should  become 
aware  of  his  fate,  and  attempt  a rescue.*  His 
body  was  thrown  into  a hole  dug  at  a cross-road, 
and  covered  with  earth  in  a hurry;  but  the  king 
was  induced  to  permit  its  removal  thence,  and 
the  English  monks  of  Croyland,  to  whom  the 
deceased  earl  had  been  a benefactor,  took  it  up, 
and  carried  it  to  their  abbey,  where  they  gave  it 
a more  honourable  sepulture.  The  patriotic  su- 
perstition of  the  nation  soon  converted  the  dead 
warrior  into  a saint,  and  the  universal  grief  of 
the  English  people  found  some  consolation  in 
giving  a ready  credence  to  the  miracles  said  to  be 
performed  at  his  tomb.  The  Anglo-Saxon  hagi- 
ology  seems  to  have  abounded,  l>eyond  that  of 
most  other  nations,  in  unfortunate  patriots  and 
heroes  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the  in- 
vaders of  the  country.  And  what  became  of  the 
\vidow  of  the  brave  son  of  Siward — of  the  “ infa- 
mous Judith,”  as  she  is  called  by  nearly  all  the 
chroniclers!  So  far  from  permitting  her  to  marry 
the  num  of  whom  she  was  enamoured,  her  imcle 
William,  who  was  most  despotic  in  these  mattera, 
and  claimed  as  part  of  his  prerogative  the  right 
of  disposing  of  female  wards,  insisted  on  her  giv- 
ing her  hand  to  one  Simon,  a Frenchman  of  Sen- 
lis,  a very  bravo  soldier,  but  lame  and  deformed; 
and  when  the  ijerverse  widow  rejected  the  match 
with  insulting  language,  he  drove  her  from  his 
presence,  deprived  her  of  all  Waltheofs  estates, 
and  gave  them  to  Simon,  without  the  incum- 
brance of  such  a wife.  Cast  from  the  king’s  fa- 
vour, and  reduced  to  poverty,  she  became  almost 
as  un{x>pular  with  the  Normans  as  she  was  with 
the  English ; and  the  wretched  woman,  hated  by 
all,  or  justly  contemned,  passed  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  wandering  in  diflerent  comers  of  England, 
seeking  to  liide  her  shame  in  remote  and  secluded 
places. 

The  Normans  had  been  gradually  encroaching 
on  the  Welsh  territory,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
Dee  and  on  the  side  of  the  Severn,  and  now  Wil- 
liam in  person  leil  a formidable  aimy  into  Wales, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  struck  such  terror,  that 
the  native  princes  performed  feudal  homage  to 
him  at  St.  David’s,  and  delivered  many  hostages 
and  Norman  and  English  prisoners,  with  which 
he  returned  as  a “ victorious  conqueror.”  In  the 
north  of  England  he  mode  no  furtlier  progress, 
and  had  considerable  diiliculty  in  retaining  the 
land  he  had  occupie<l.  The  Scots  again  crossed 

' Orderic  givas  tome  curlouj  particulom  rwiioctiug  tbo  exo- 
CttUou. 


the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  and  much  harassed  the 
Norman  barons.  At  the  approach  of  a superior 
army  they  retired;  but  William’s  officers  did  not 
follow  them,  and  the  only  result  of  the  expedition, 
on  the  king’s  side,  was  the  foimdingof  the  city  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  impression  made 
upon  Scotland  by  the  Conqueror  when  he  had 
marched  in  person,  must  have  been  of  the  slight- 
est kind,  and  his  circumstances  never  permitted 
him  to  return. 

Q Ho  was  now  wounded  by  the 

A.D.  /-  . eiiarp  of  fjiijj 

and  obligeil  to  be  frequently,  and  for  long  inter- 
vals, on  the  Continent,  where  a fierce  and  un- 
natural war  was  waged  between  father  and  son. 
W'hen  William  first  received  the  submission  of  the 
province  of  Maine,  he  had  promised  the  inhabi- 
tants to  make  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  their  prince; 
and  before  departing  for  the  conquest  of  England 
he  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  succeeding  in  his  en- 
terprise, he  would  resign  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
to  the  same  son.  So  confident  was  he  of  success, 
that  he  permitted  the  Norman  chiefs,  who  con- 
sented to  and  legalized  the  appointment,  to  swear 
fealty  and  render  homage  to  young  Robert  as  their 
future  sovereign.  But  all  this  was  done  to  allay 
the  jealousy  of  the  King  of  France  and  his  other 
neighbours,  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  his  vastly 
extending  power;  and  when  he  was  firmly  seated 
in  his  conquest,  and  had  strengthened  his  hands, 
William  oj>enly  showed  his  determination  of  keei)- 
ing  and  ruling  both  his  insular  kingdom  and  his 
continental  duchy.  Grown  up  to  man’s  estate,  Ro- 
bert claimed  what  he  considered  his  right.  “ My 
son,  I w'ot  not  to  throw  oflf  my  clothes  till  I go  to 
bed,”  was  the  homely  but  decisive  answer  of  his 
father.  Robeit  was  brave  to  rashness,  ambitious, 
impatient  of  command;  and  a young  prince  in 
his  circumstances  was  never  yet  without  ad- 
herents and  counsellors,  to  urge  him  to  those  ex- 
treme measures  on  which  they  found  their  own 
ho{>es  of  fortune  and  advancement.  He  was 
suspected  of  fanning  the  flames  of  discontent  in 
Brittany  as  well  as  in  Maine,  and  to  have  hod  an 
understanding  with  the  King  of  France,  when 
that  monarch  frustrated  William’s  attempt  to 
seize  the  fugitive  Breton,  Raoul  de  Gael,  and 
forced  the  King  of  England  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Dol.  Some  circumstances,  which  added  to  the 
number  of  the  unnatural  elements  already  en- 
gaged, made  Robert  declare  himself  more  openly. 
In  {>er8on  he  was  less  favoured  by  nature  than  his 
two  younger  brothers,  William  and  Henry,  who 
seemed  to  engross  all  their  father’s  favour,  and 
who  probably  mode  on  im]>roper  use  of  the  nick- 
name of  Courte-heuse^  which  was  given  to  Robert 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  his  legs.  One  day, 

* LitomUy  *' ihort-hoM,"  cx  “•hort-boot”— Ocna. 
— Ordtric.  VUul. 
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when  the  king  and  his  court  were  staying  in  the 
little  town  of  L’Aigle,  William  and  Henry  went 
to  the  house  of  a certain  Roger  Ohaussicgue, 
which  had  been  allotted  to  their  brother  Robert 
for  his  lodging,  and  installed  themselves,  without 
his  leave,  in  the  upper  gallery  or  balcony.  After 
playing  for  a time  at  dice,  “ as  was  the  fashion 
with  military  men,’”  they  began  to  make  a great 
noise  and  uproar,  and  then  they  finished  their 
boyish  pranks  by  emptying  a pitcher  of  water  on 
the  heads  of  Robert  and  his  comrades,  who  were 
{lassing  in  the  court  below.  Robert,  naturally  pas- 
sionate, probably  required  no  additional  incentive; 
but  it  is  stated  that  one  of  his  companions,  Alberic 
de  Grantmesnil,  a son  of  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil, 
whom  King  William  had  formerly  deprived  of  his 
estates  in  England,  instigated  the  prince  to  resent 
the  action  of  his  brothers  as  a public  affront, 
which  could  not  be  borne  in  honour.  Robert 
drew  his  sword,  and  ran  up  stairs,  vowing  that  he 
would  wi|)e  out  the  insult  with  blooil.  A great 
tmnult  followed,  and  the  king,  who  rushed  to 
the  spot,  had  much  difficulty  in  quelling  it.  That 
very  night  Robert  fled  with  his  companions  to 
Rouen,  fully  determined  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt.  He  failed  in  his  first  attempt,  which 
was  to  take  the  castle  of  Rouen;  and,  soon  after, 
some  of  his  warmest  partizans  were  surprised  and 
made  prisoners  by  the  king’s  oflicers.  The  prince 
escaped  across  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  into 
the  district  of  Le  Perche,  where  Hugh,  nephew  of 
Albert  le  Riband,  welcomed  him,  and  sheltered 
him  in  his  castles  of  Sorel  and  Reymalard.  By 
the  mediation  of  his  mother,  who  seems  to  have 
been  fondly  attached  to  him,  Robert  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  father;  but  the  I'econciliation  did  not 
last  long,  for  the  prince  was  as  impatient  for  au- 
thority as  ever;  and  the  young  counsellors  who 
surrounded  him  found  it  unseemly,  and  altogether 
abominable,  that  he  should  be  left  so  poor,  through 
the  avarice  of  his  father,  as  not  to  have  a shilling 
to  give  his  faithful  friends  who  followed  his  for- 
tunes.* Thus  excited,  Robert  went  to  his  father, 
and  again  demanded  possession  of  Normandy; 
but  the  king  again  refused  him,  exhorting  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  cliange  his  associates  for 
serious  old  men,  like  the  royal  counsellor  and 
prime  minister.  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  “Sire,” 
said  Robert  bluntly,  “ I came  here  to  claim  my 
right,  and  not  to  listen  to  sermons;  I heard 
plenty  of  them,  and  tedious  ones,  too,  when  I was 
learning  my  grammar;"  and  then  he  added  that 
he  insisted  on  a positive  answer  to  his  demand  of 
the  duchy.  The  king  wrathfully  replied  that  he 
would  never  give  up  Normandy,  his  native  land, 
nor  share  with  auotlier  any  jiart  of  England, 
which  he  had  won  with  his  own  toil  and  peril. 

' **  lbuiit«  auper  noUriiim  faicut  multibus  roos  cet'i  t«RR«ris 
luUoro  c<rperunt.'’— Orrffne.  yual. 


“ Well,  then,”  said  Robert,  “ I will  go  and  bear 
anna  among  strangers,  and  perhaps  I shall  ob- 
tain from  them  what  is  refused  to  me  by  my  fa- 
ther.”* He  set  out  accordingly,  and  wandered 
through  Flanders,  Lorraine,  Gascony,  and  other 
lands,  visiting  dukes,  counts,  and  rich  burgesses, 
rolating  his  grievances  and  asking  assistance;  but 
all  the  money  he  got  on  these  eleemosynary  cir- 
cuits he  dissipated  among  minstrels  and  jugglers, 
parasites  and  prostitutes,  and  was  thus  obliged 
to  go  again  arbegging,  or  borrow  money  at  an 
enormous  interest.  Queen  Matilda,  whose  ma- 
ternal tenderness  was  not  estranged  by  the  follies 
and  vices  of  her  son,  contrived  to  remit  him  seve- 
ral sums  when  he  was  in  great  distress.  William 
discovered  this,  and  sternly  forbade  it  for*  the 
futm*e.  But  her  heart  still  yearning  for  the  pro- 
digal, the  queen  made  further  remittances,  and 
her  secret  was  again  betrayed.  The  king  then 
reproached  her,  in  bitter  terms,  for  distributing 
among  his  enemies  the  treasures  he  gave  her  to 
guard  for  himself,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  Sam- 
son, her  messenger,  who  had  carried  the  money, 
and  whose  eyes  he  vowed  to  tear  out  as  a proper 
punishment.  Samson,  who  was  a Breton,  took 
to  flight,  and  became  a monk,  “ for  the  salvation 
both  of  body  and  soul.”* 

After  leading  a vagabond  life  for  some  time, 
Robert  repaired  to  the  Fi*ench  com^;,  and  King 
Philip,  still  finding  in  him  the  instrument  he 
wanted,  openly  es|)oused  his  cause, and  established 
him  in  the  castle  of  Gerberoy,  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  Normandy,  where  he  supported  himself 
by  plundering  the  neighbouring  countiy,  and 
whence  he  corresponded  with  the  disaffected  in 
the  duchy.  ICnights  and  troops  of  adventureis 
on  horseback  flocked  to  share  the  plunder  and 
the  pay  he  now  had  to  offer  them:  in  the  number 
were  as  many  Norman  as  French  subjects,  and 
: not  a few  men  of  King  William’s  own  household. 
Burning  with  rage,  the  king  crossed  the  Channel 
with  a fonniilable  English  army,  and  came  in 
j>er8on  to  direct  the  siege  of  the  strong  castle  of 
(ierberoy,  where  he  lost  many  men  in  fruitless 
; operations,  and  from  sorties  made  by  the  garrison. 
: With  all  his  faults,  Robert  ha<l  many  good  and 
I generous  qualities,  which  singularly  endeared  him 
to  his  friends  when  living,  and  which,  along  witli 
his  cruel  misfortunes,  caused  him  to  be  mourned 
when  dead.  Ambition,  passion,  and  evil  counsel 
had  lulled  and  stupified,  but  had  not  extir]>ated 
his  natural  feelings.  One  day,  in  a sally  from  his 
castle,  he  chanced  to  engage  in  single  combat  with 
a stalwart  warrior  clad  in  mail,  and  concealed,  like 
himself,  with  the  visor  of  his  helm.  Both  were 
valiant  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  wea- 
jK)n8;  but,  after  a fierce  combat,  Robert  woundetl 

• OnUrie. 
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&ucl  unhorsed  his  antagonist.  In  the  voice  of  the 
fallen  warrior,  who  shouted  for  assistance,  the 
prince,  who  was  about  to  follow  up  his  advantage 
with  a death-stroke,  recognized  his  father,  and, 
instantly  dismounting,  fell  on  his  knees,  craved 
forgiveness  with  tears,  and  helping  him  to  his 
saddle,  saw  him  safely  out  of  the  m^Uej  which  now 
thickened.  The  men  who  were  coming  up  to  the 
king’s  assistance,  and  brin^g  a second  horse  for 
him  to  mount,  were  nearly  all  killed  William 
rode  away  to  his  camp  on  Robert’s  horse,  smart- 
ing with  his  wound,  and  still  cursing  his  son,  who 
liad  so  seasonably  mounted  him.'  He  relinquished 
the  siege  of  Gerberoy  in  despair,  and  went  to 
Rouen,  where,  as  soon  as  his  temper  permitted, 
his  wife  and  bishops,  with  many  of  the  Norman 
nobles,  laboured  to  reconcile  him  again  to  Robert. 

. For  a long  time  the  iron-hearted  king  was  deaf 
to  their  entreaties,  or  only  irritated  by  them. 
“ Why,”  cried  he,  “ do  you  solicit  me  in  favour  of 
a traitor  who  has  seduced  my  men — my  very 
pupils  in  war,  whom  I fed  with  my  own  bread, 
and  invested  with  the  knightly  arms  they  wear  ? "* * 
At  last  he  }delded,  and  Robert,  having  again  knelt 
and  wept  before  him,  received  his  father’s  par- 
don, and  accompanied  him  to  England.  But  even 
now  the  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  the  unfor- 
giving king  was  a mere  matter  of  policy,  and 
Robert,  finding  no  symptoms  of  returning  affec- 
tion, and  fearing  for  his  life  or  liberty,  soon  fied 
for  the  third  time,  and  never  saw  his  father’s  face 
again.  His  departure  was  followed  by  another 
paternal  malediction,  wliich  was  novel’  revoked. 

Walcher  of  Lorraine,  installed  in 
■ the  bishopric  of  Durham  and  his 
strong  castle  “ on  the  highest  hill,”  united  to  his 
episcopal  functions  the  political  and  military  go- 
vernment of  Northumberland.  The  earl-bishop 
boasted  that  he  was  equally  skilful  in  repressing 
rebellion  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  re- 
forming the  morals  of  the  English  by  eloquent 
discourse.  But  the  Lorrainer  was  a harsh  task- 
master to  the  English,  laying  heavy  labom-s  and 
tiixes  upon  them,  and  permittiig  the  officers  un- 
der him  and  his  men-at-arms  to  plunder,  insult, 
and  kill  them  with  impunity.'  Liulf,  an  Eng- 
lishman of  noble  birth,  and  endeared  to  the  whole 
province,  ventured,  on  being  robbed  by  some  of 
Waleher’s  satellites,  to  lay  his  complaint  befoi*e 
the  bishop.  Shortly  after  making  this  accusa- 
tion, Liulf  was  mindered  by  night  in  his  manor- 
house,  near  the  city  of  Durham,  and  it  w’as 
well  proved  that  one  Gilbert,  and  others  in  the 
bishop’s  service,  were  the  perpetrators  of  the 
foul  deed.  “ Hereupon,”  says  an  old  writer,  “ the 

■ CAron.  Sax.:  Flormt.  If'ifforn.  Th»  ttoi7  U told  aomewhAt 
diffuvntlj’  lu  CAron.  Latnbardi. 

* Tironw  meos,  quo*  tdm  et  iinnte  mllltAribot  dooormvi,  ab- 
iiixit. —Ordtric.  yUal.  * Matt,  i'oru.;  Anfflia  Sacixi. 
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malice  of  the  people  was  kiudletl  against  him, 
and  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  received  the 
murderers  into  his  house,  and  favoured  them 
as  before,  they  stomached  the  matter  highly,” 
Secret  meetings  were  held  at  the  dead  of  night, 
and  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  lost  none 
of  their  old  spirit,  and  were  absolutely  driven 
to  madness,  because,  among  other  causes  of  en- 
dearment, Liulf  had  married  the  widow  of  Eai-1 
Siward,  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  Wal- 
theof,  resolved  to  take  a sanguinary'  vengeance. 
Both  parties  met  by  agi’eement  at  Gateshead;' 
the  bishop,  who  protested  his  innocence  of  the 
homicide,  in  the  pomp  of  power,  surrounded  by 
his  retainers;  the  Northumbrians  in  humble 
guise, as  if  to  petition  their  lord  for  justice, though 
every  man  among  them  carried  a sharp  weajxin 
hid  under  his  garment  The  bishop,  alarmed  at 
the  number  of  English  that  continued  to  flock  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  retired  witli  all  his  re- 
tinue into  the  church.  The  people  then  signified 
in  plain  terms  that,  unless  he  came  forth  and 
showed  himself,  they  would  fire  the  place  where 
he  stood.  As  he  did  not  move,  the  threat  was 
executed.  Then,  seeing  the  smoke  and  flames 
arising,  he  caused  Gilbert  and  his  accomplices  to 
be  thrust  out  of  the  chm’ch.  The  people  fell  with 
savage  joy  on  the  murderers  of  Liulf,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces.  Half-suffocated  by  the  heat  and 
smoke,  the  bishop  himself  wrapped  the  skirts  of 
his  gown  over  his  face,  and  came  to  the  threshold 
of  the  door.  There  seems  to  have  been  a moment 
of  hesitation;  but  a voice  was  heard  among  the 
crowd,  saying,  “Good  rede,  short  rede!  slay  ye 
the  bishop!”  and  the  bishop  was  slain  accord- 
ingly.* The  foreigners  had  nothing  left  but  the 
alternative  of  being  burned  alive  or  i)crishing  by 
the  sword.  The  bishop’s  chaplain  seemed  to  give 
a preference  to  the  former  death,  for  he  lingered 
long  in  the  burning  church;  but  in  the  end  l.e 
was  compelled,  by  the  raging  fire,  to  come  out, 
and  was  also  slain  and  htveked  to  pieces — “ as  he 
had  well  deserved,”  adds  an  old  historian,  “ being 
the  msun  promoter  of  all  the  mischief  that  had 
been  done  in  the  country.”  * Of  all  who  had  ac- 
companied the  bishop  to  the  tragical  meeting  at 
Gat^head,  only  two  were  left  alive,  and  these 
were  menials  of  English  birth.  Above  100  men, 
Normans  and  Flemings,  perished  with  Walcuer.* 
William  intrusted  to  one  bishop 
A.u.  108  . of  avenging  another.  His 

half-brother,  Odo,  the  fierce  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
marched  to  Durham  with  a numerous  army.  He 
found  no  force  on  foot  to  resist  him,  but  he  treated 
the  whole  country  Jis  an  insurgent  province,  and 
making  no  distinction  of  fjci-sons,  and  employing 

♦ Th#  name  niMuu  "goat'e  head;”  '‘a»I  caput  oapre;." — 
Fhrtnt.  » MaU.  Farit.  « Ilalintttcd. 

’ Saxon  ChranicU. 
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no  judici<ol  forms,  he  beheaded  or  mutilated  all 
the  men  he  could  hud  in  their  houses.  Some 
persons  of  property  bought  their  lives  by  surren- 
dering everything  they  possessed.  By  this  exter- 
minating expedition  Odo  obtained  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  “dominators  of  the 
English;”  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  last  he 
commanded,  and  disgraced  with  cruelty,  during 
tlie  reign  of  William.  This  churchman,  besides 
being  Bishop  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  was  Earl 
of  Kent  in  England,  and  held  many  high  offices 
in  this  island,  where  he  had  accumulated  enor- 
mous wealth,  chiefly  by  extortion,  or  a base  sell- 
ing of  justice.  For  some  years  a splendid  dream 
of  ambition,  which  he  thought  he  could  realize 
by  means  of  money,  increased  his  rapacity.  There 
were  many  instances  in  those  ages  of  kings  be- 
coming monks,  but  not  one  of  a Catholic  priest 
becoming  a king.  Profane  crowns  being  out  of 
his  reach,  Odo  aspired  to  a sacied  one — to  the 
tiara — that  triple  crown  of  Rome,  which  gradually 
obtained,  in  another  shape,  a homage  more  widely 
extended  than  that  paid  to  the  Ctesars.  His  dream 
was  cherished  by  the  predictions  of  some  Italian 
astrologers,  who,  living  in  his  service,  and  being 
well  paid,  assure<l  him  that  he  woiUd  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gregory  VII.,  the  reigning  pope.  Odo 
opened  a correspondence  with  the  Eternal  City  by 
means  of  English  and  Norman  pilgrims  who  were 
constantly  flocking  thither,  bought  a palace  at 
Rome,  and  sent  rich  presents  to  the  senators.  His 
project  was  not  altogether  so  visionary  as  it  has 
been  considered  by  most  wTiters,  and  we  can 
hardly  understand  why  his  half-brother,  William, 
should  have  checked  it,  unless  indeed  his  inter- 
ference proceeded  from  his  desire  of  getting  pos- 
session of  the  bishop’s  wealth.  Ten  years  before 
the  Conqueror  invaded  England,  Robert  Guis- 
card,  one  of  twelve  heroic  Norman  brothers,  had 
acquire<l  the  sovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of 
those  beautiful  countries  that  are  now  included 
within  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Norman 
lance  was  dreaded  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  and 
with  a Norman  pope  establishc<l  at  Rome,  the 
supremacy  of  that  j)eople  might  have  been  ex- 
tended from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
other.  The  Bishop  of  Bayeux  ha<l  some  reason 
for  counting  on  the  symiwthy  of  his  powerful 
countrymen  in  the  south,  the  close  neighbours  of 
Romo;  and  the  influence  of  gold  ha<l  been  felt 
before  now  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  the 
elections  of  popes.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  Norman  chiefs  entered 
into  Odo’s  views;  and  when  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  set  out  for  Italy  in  person,  a brilliant  escort 
was  formed  for  him.  “Hugh  the  Wolf,”  the 
famous  EiU-1  of  Chester,  who  had  a long  account 
of  sin  to  setllo — if  he  considered  the  butchering 
of  English  and  Welsh  as  crimes — was  anxious  to 


[Civil  .\nd  Militarv. 

go  to  Rome,  and  joined  the  bishop,  with  some  con- 
siderable barons,  his  friends,  and  much  money. 

The  king  was  in  Normandy  when  he  heard  of 
this  expedition,  and  being  resolute  in  his  deter- 
mination of  stopping  it,  he  instantly  set  sail  for 
England.  He  surprised  the  aspirant  to  the  pope- 
dom at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  seized  his  treasures, 
and  sununoned  him  before  a council  of  Norman 
barons  hastily  assembled  at  that  island.  Here 
the  king  accused  his  half-brother  of  “ untruth 
and  sinister  dealings” — of  having  abused  his 
jwwer,  both  as  viceroy  and  judge,  and  as  an  earl 
of  the  realm — of  having  maltreated  the  English 
beyond  measure,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  com- 
mon cause — of  having  robbed  the  churches  of 
the  land— and  finally,  of  having  seduced  and  at- 
tempted to  cany  out  of  England,  and  beyond  the 
Al|)s,  the  warriors  of  the  king,  who  needed  their 
services  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  kingdom. 
Bhiving  exposed  his  grievances,  William  asked 
the  coimcil  what  such  a brother  deserved  at  his 
hands)  No  one  durst  answer.  “Arrest  him, 
then!”  cried  the  king,  “ and  see  that  he  be  well 
looked  to !”  If  they  had  been  backward  in  pro- 
noimcing  an  opinion,  they  were  still  more  averse 
to  lay  hands  on  a bishop;  not  one  of  the  council 
moved,  though  it  was  the  king  that  ordered  them. 
William  then  advanced  himself,  and  seized  the 
prelate  by  his  robe.  “ I am  a clerk — a priest," 
cried  Odo;  “I  am  a minister  of  the  Lord:  the 
pope  alone  has  the  right  of  judging  me !’  But 
liis  brother,  without  losing  his  hold,  replied,  “ I 
do  not  arrest  you  as  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  as 
Earl  of  Kent.”*  Odo  was  carried  forthwith  to 
Normandy,  and,  instead  of  crossing  the  Alj>s  and 
the  Apennines,  was  shut  up  in  a castle. 

Soon  after  imprisoning  his  brother,  William 
lost  his  wife,  Matilda,  whom  he  tenderly  loved ; 
and  after  her  death  it  was  observed  or  fancied  ho 
became  more  suspicious,  more  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  more 
avaricious  than  ever.  Tlie  coming  on  of  old  ago 
is,  however,  enough  in  itself  to  account  for  such 
a change  in  such  a man.  After  a lapse  of  ten 
years  the  Danes  were  again  heard  of,  and  their 
thi'eats  of  invading  England  kept  William  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  for  nearly  two  whole  years,  and 
were  the  cause  of  his  laying  fresh  burdens  upon 
his  English  subjects.  He  revi\'ed  the  odious 
Danegeld;  and  because  many  lands  and  manors 
which  had  been  charged  with  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  been  s|)ecially  ex- 
empted from  this  tax  when  he  gi-anteil  them  in 
fief  to  his  noble.s,  he  made  up  the  deficiency  by 
raising  it  upon  the  other  lands,  to  the  rate  of  six 
shillings  a-liidc.  Tlie  money  he  thus  obtained, 
with  part  of  the  ti-easures  he  had  amassed,  was 


' Chron.  Sax.:  Flormt.;  Malmab.:  OnJeric. 
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employed  in  hiring  and  bringing  over  foreign 
auxiliaries ; for  though  he  could  rely  on  an  Eng- 
lish army  when  fighting  against  Frenchmen,  or 
the  people  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Brittany, 
he  could  not  trust  them  at  home;  and  he  well 
knew  that  many  of  them  on  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  shores  would  join  the  Danish  in- 
vaders heart  and  hand,  instead  of  opposing  them. 
He  therefore  collected,  as  he  had  done  before, 
men  of  all  nations;  and  these  came  across  the 
Channel  in  such  numbers  that,  according  to  the 
chroniclers,  people  began  to  wonder  how  the 
land  could  feed  so  many  hungry  bellies.  These 
hordes  of  foreigners  sorely  oppressed  the  na- 
tives, for  William  quartered  them  throughout 
the  country,  to  be  paid  as  well  as  supported. 

To  complete  the  miseries  inflicted  upon  Eng- 
land at  this  time,  William  ordered  all  the  land 
lying  near  the  searcoast  to  bo  laid  waste,  so  that 
if  the  Danes  should  land,  they  would  find  no 
ready  supply  of  food  or  forage.* * 

The  Conqueror  had  often  felt  the  want  of  a 
naval  force,  and  knowing  that  to  encourage  com- 
merce was  the  best  means  of  fostering  a navy, 
he  repeatedly  invited  foreigners  to  frequent  his 
ports,  promising  that  they  and  their  property 
should  be  perfectly  secure.  But  he  did  not  live 
to  possess  a navy  of  his  own. 

Another  domestic  calamity  afflicted  the  latter 
years  of  the  Conqueror — for  he  saw  a violent 
jealousy  growing  up  between  his  favourite  sons, 
William  and  Henry.  Robert,  his  eldest  son, 
continued  an  exile  or  fugitive;  and  Richard,  his 
second  son  in  order  of  birth  (but  whom  some 
make  illegitimate),  had  been  gored  to  death  by  a 
stag,*  some  years  before,  as  he  was  hunting  in 
the  New  Forest;  and  he  was  noted  by  the  old 
English  annalists  as  being  the  first  of  several  of 
the  Conqueroris  progeny  that  perished  in  that 
place — “ the  justice  nf  God  punishing  in  him  his 
father’s  dispeopling  of  that  country.” 

Perhaps  no  single  act  of  the  Conqueror  in- 
flicted more  misery  within  the  limits  of  its  opera- 
tion, and  certainly  none  has  been  more  bitterly 
stigmatized, than  his  seizure  and  wasting  of  the 
lands  in  Hampshire,  to  make  himself  a hunting- 
ground.  Like  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  time, 
who  had  few  other  amusements,  William  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  chase.  Tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  had  the  same  taste,  and  left  many 
royal  parks  and  forests  in  all  parts  of  England, 

I &ueon  Chrenide. 

* Other  ocoounU  My  ho  was  kiUod  by  • "pestilent  bUct" 
trhich  croeeed  him  while  hunting;  but,  webelievo,  all  fix  the 
u»ne  of  hie  death  in  tho  New  Forest. 

■ Warner,  Topographical  Rtmark$  on  Ihc  South-  IFotera  TarU 
of  Hampthirc. 

* Tho  late  William  Stewart  Roee,  Bwi.  The  office  of  bow- 
bearer  for  the  New  Foreet  U now,  of  oouim,  a elueonre,  and  it  i* 
almort  purely  honorary,  tho  salary  being  40«.  in  the  year,  and 


wherein  he  might  have  gratified  a reasonable 
passion;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
session of  these,  and  resolved  to  have  a vast 
himting- ground  “ for  his  insatiate  and  super- 
fluous pleasure,”  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
the  royal  city,  Winchester,  his  favourite  place  of 
residence.  In  an  early  part  of  his  reign  he  there- 
fore seized  all  the  south-western  part  of  Hamp- 
shire, measuring  thirty  miles  from  Salisbury  to 
the  sea,  and  in  circumference  not  much  less  than 
ninety  miles.  This  wide  district,  before  called 
Ytcne  or  Ytchtene  (a  name  yet  partially  pre- 
served), was  to  some  extent  uninhabited,  and  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  the  cliase,  abounding  in  sylvan 
spots  and  coverts;  but  it  included,  at  the  same 
time,  many  fertile  and  cultivated  manors,  which 
he  caused  to  be  totally  absorbed  in  the  sur- 
►rounding  wilderness,  and  many  towms  or  villages, 
with  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  mother  or  parish 
churches,  all  which  he  demolished,  and  drove 
away  tho  people,  making  them  no  compensa- 
tion. According  to  the  indisputable  authority 
of  Doomtday  Book,  in  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  this  territory  both  before 
and  after  its  “ afforestation,”  the  damage  done  to 
private  property  must  have  been  immense.  In 
an  extent  of  nearly  ninety  miles  in  circumference, 
one  hundred  and  eight  places,  manors,  villages, 
or  hamlets  suffered  in  a greater  or  less  degree.* 
Some  melancholy  traces  of  these  ancient  abodes 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  still  to  be  foimd  in  the 
recesses  of  the  New  Forest,  and  have  been  de- 
scribed by  a gentleman*  who  passed  much  of  his 
life  in  and  near  those  woods,  and  who  was  the 
successor  in  ofiice  to  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  as  bow- 
bearer  to  the  king.  In  many  spots,  though  no 
ruins  are  visible  above  ground,  either  the  line  of 
erections  can  be  traced  by  the  elevation  of  the 
soil,  or  fragments  of  building  materials  have  been 
discovered  on  turning  up  the  surface.  Tlie  tradi- 
tional names  of  places  still  used  by  tho  foresters, 
such  as  “Chmeh-place,”“ Church-moor,”  “Thom- 
son’s Castle,”  seem  to  mark  the  now  solitary  spots 
as  the  sites  of  ancient  buildings  where  the  Eng- 
lish people  worshipped  their  God,  and  dwelt  in 
peace,  before  they  were  swept  away  by  the  Con- 
queror; and  the  same  elegant  writer  we  have  last 
referred  to  suggests  that  the  termination  ol  ham 
and  ton,  yet  annexed  to  some  woodlands,  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  fonner  existence  of 
hamlets  and  towns  in  the  Forest.* 


one  buck  in  the  »e*M>n.  In  hi*  oeth  of  office  the  bow-bo* rar 
fwean  "to  be  of  good  behjiriour  townnle  bis  majesty's  wild 
boMte.” 

* See  notes  to  The  Red  King,  a spirited  poem,  by  William 
Stewart  Roee,  Ksq.,  the  royal  bow-bearer,  in  which  the  man- 
nen  and  costume  ol  the  period  are  caiofully  preserved.  Ur. 
Rose  Justly  obeorveo,  " tliat  this  cannot  bo  considcrod  as  one  of 
those  * historical  doubta,'  tho  solution  of  which  involves  nothing 
beyond  the  mere  disontanglenieut  of  an  intricate  knot.  It  may 
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"We  have  enteml  into  these  slight  details  be- 
cause some  foreign  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom 


is  Voltaire,  have  professed  a disbelief  of  the  early 
history  of  the  New  Forest,  and  because  some 
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native  writers,  including  even  Dr.  Warton,  who 
w.'is  “naturally  disposed  to  cling  to  the  traditions 
of  antiquity,”  fancying  there  were  no  existing 
ruins  or  traces  of  such  desolation,  have  doubted 
whether  William  destroyed  villages,  castles,  and 
churches,  though  that  demolition  is  recorded  by 
chroniclers  who  wrote  a very  short  time  after  the 
event,  and  is  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  a doubt 
by  Doomsday  Book.  If  any  other  proof  were 
necessary,  it  ought  to  be  found  in  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  people  in  all  ages,  that  on  account 
of  the  unusual  crimes  and  cruelties  committed 
there  by  William,  God  made  the  New  Forest  the 
death-scene  of  thi^ec  princes  of  his  own  blood. 
The  seizure  of  a waste  or  wholly  uninhabited  dis- 
trict would  have  been  nothing  extraordinary : it 
was  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  who  were  driven 
from  their  villages — the  wTongs  done  the  clergy, 

be  ooiuirlore*!  ai  nuiking  one  of  a »erle*  of  oct»  of  tyranny,  tin- 
vamUhed  with  any  plea  which  might  palliate  or  dii^ixe  ita 
enormity;  and,  oa  lucb,  forming  a curious  feature  in  tlio  history 
of  manners." 


whose  churches  were  destroyerl — that  made  the 
deep  and  ineffaceable  impression. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Conqueror  thus  en- 
larged the  field  of  his  own  pleasures  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  subjects,  he  enacted  new  laws,  by 
which  he  prohibited  hunting  in  any  of  his  forests, 
and  rendered  the  penalties  more  severe  than  ever 
had  been  inflicted  for  such  oflences.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  killing  of  a man  might  be  atoned  for  by 
payment  of  a moderate  fine  or  composition;  but 
not  so,  by  the  New  Forest  laws,  the  slaying  of 
one  of  the  king’s  beasts  of  chase.  “ He  ordained,” 
says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  “that  whosoever  should 
kill  a stag  or  a deer  should  have  his  eyes  tom 
out;  wild  boars  were  protected  in  the  same  man- 
ner ns  deer,  and  he  even  made  statutes  equally 
severe  to  preserve  the  hares.  This  savage  king 
loved  wild  beasts  as  if  he  had  been  their  faiherT 
These  forest  laws,  which  were  executed  with 
rigour  against  the  English,  caused  great  misery; 
for  many  of  them  depended  on  the  chase  as  a 
chief  means  of  subsistence.  By  including  in  his 
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royal  domain  all  the  great  forests  of  England, 
and  insisting  on  Ids  right  to  grant  or  refuse  per- 
mission to  hunt  in  them,  William  gave  sore  of- 
fence to  many  of  his  Norman  nobles,  who  were 
as  much  addicte<l  to  the  sport  as  himself,  but 
who  were  prohibited  from  keeping  sporting  dogs, 
even  on  their  own  estates,  unless  they  subjected 
the  poor  animals  to  a mutilation  of  the  fore-paws, 
that  rendered  them  unfit  for  hunting.  From 
their  first  establishment,  and  through  their  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  “ forest  laws  ” and  “ game- 
laws,"  these  jealous  regulations  have  constantly 
been  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  dissen- 
sion, litigation,  violence,  and  bloodshed.’ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1086,  William 
summoned  all  the  chiefs  of  tlie  army  of  the  Con- 
quest, the  sons  of  those  chiefs,  and  every  one  to 
whom  he  had  given  a fief,  to  meet  him  at  Salis- 
buiy.  All  the  barons  and  all  the  abbots  came, 
attended  with  men-at-arms  and  part  of  their  vas- 
sals, the  whole  assemblage,  it  is  said,  amounting 
to  60,000  men.  The  chiefs,  both  lay  and  church- 
men, took  again  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  ho- 
mage to  the  king;  but  the  assertion  that  they 
rendered  the  same  to  Prince  William,  as  his 
successor,  seems  to  be  without  good  foundation. 
Shortly  after  receiving  these  new  pledges,  Wil- 
liam, accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  passed  over 
to  the  Continent,  taking  with  him  “a  mighty 
moss  of  money  fitted  for  some  great  attempt,"  and 
being  followe<l  by  the  numberless  curses  of  the 
English  people.  The  enterprise  he  had  on  hand 
was  a war  with  France,  for  the  possession  of  the 
city  of  Mantes,  with  the  territory  situated  be- 
tween the  Epte  and  the  Oise,  which  was  then 
called  the  countiy  of  Vexin.  William  at  first 
entered  into  negotiations  for  this  territory,  which 
he  claimed  as  his  right;  but  Philip,  the  French 
king,  after  amusing  his  rival  for  a while  with 
quibbles  and  sophisms,  marched  troops  into  the 
country,  and  secretly  authorized  some  of  his  ba- 
rons to  make  incursions  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy. During  the  negotiations  William  fell 
sick,  and  kept  his  bed.  As  he  advanced  in  years 


' The*c  law*,  howorer,  did  iiot  much  affect  the  main  fabric  of 
the  national  jurUpmdonce,  a*  to  wliioh  Bir  F.  Palgrave  lemarka 
M follow*; — **  Notwithstanding  the  violence  and  desolation  at- 
tendant upon  tlie  Conquest,  WUlnun  the  Norman  govomed  with 
A*  much  equity  and  justice  as  was  compatible  with  the  forcible 
assumption  of  the  regal  power;  and  the  main  fabric  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence  remained  unchanged,  although  some  altera- 
tion*  had  been  effected  in  the  executive  details.  If  William  ever 
contemplated  the  introduction  of  tho  Norman  Jurispindenoe  os 
the  law  of  the  whole  people  of  England,  that  plan  hud  been  de- 
feated, and  probably  by  the  opposition  of  the  Normans  them- 
selves,  united  to  the  unwilliiignees  of  tlie  natives.  Ilod  the 
Conqueror  suooeeded,  the  royal  prerogatives  would  have  gained 
a great  accession;  for  it  was  the  English  law*  which  protected 
the  Norman  barons,  whose  fttuiohise*  were  established  by  plead- 
ing  the  usages  which  had  jirevailed  under  Edward  the  Confessor. 
So  great,  indeetl,  was  the  traditionary  veneration  inspired  by 
the  hollowed  name  of  the  last  legitim.ite  Anglo-Saxon  king. 


he  grew  exce-ssively  fat;  and,  spite  of  his  riolent 
exercise,  his  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  had  given  him  considerable  rotundity  of 
person.  On  the  score  of  many  grudge.s,  his 
hatred  of  the  French  king  was  intense;  and  Philip 
now  drove  him  to  frenzy  by  saying,  as  a gootl 
joke  among  his  courtiers,  that  his  cousin  William 
was  a long  wliile  lying-in,  but  that  no  doubt 
there  would  be  a fine  churching  when  he  was  de- 
livered. On  hearing  this  coarse  and  insipid  jest, 
the  conqueror  of  England  swore  by  the  most  ter-, 
rible  of  his  oaths — by  the  splendour  and  birth  of 
Christ — that  he  would  be  churched  in  Notre 
Dame,  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  present  so 
many  wax  torches  that  all  France  should  be  set 
in  a blaze.* 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  July  (1087)  that  he 
was  in  a state  to  mount  his  wai'-horse,  though  it 
is  asserted  by  a cotemporary  that  he  was  con- 
valescent before  then,  and  expressly  waited  that 
season  to  make  his  vengeance  the  more  dreadful 
to  the  country.  Tlie  com  was  almost  ready  for 
the  sickle,  the  grapes  hung  in  rich  ripening  clus- 
ters on  the  vines,  when  William  marched  his  ca- 
valry through  the  corn-fields,  and  made  his  sol- 
diery tear  up  the  vines  by  the  roots,  and  cut 
down  the  pleasant  trees.  His  destructive  host 
was  soon  before  Mantes,  which  either  was  taken 
by  surprise  and  treachery,  or  ofiered  but  a feeble 
resistance.  At  his  orders  the  troops  fired  the 
unfortunate  town,  sparing  neither  church  nor 
monastery,  but  doing  their  best  to  reduce  the 
whole  to  a heap  of  ashes.  As  the  Conqueror 
rode  up  to  view  the  ruin  he  had  made,  his  horse 
put  his  fore-feet  on  some  embers  or  hot  cin- 
ders, which  caused  him  to  swerve  or  plunge  so 
violently,  that  the  heavy  rider  was  thrown  on 
the  high  pummel  of  the  saddle,  and  grievously 
bruised.  The  king  dismounted  in  great  pain,  and 
never  more  put  foot  in  stirrup.*  He  was  carrietl 
slowly  in  a litter  to  Rouen,  and  again  laid  in  his 
bed.  The  bruise  had  produced  a rupture;  and 
being  in  a bad  habit  of  body,  and  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  it  was  soon  evident  to  all,  and 


that  the  Nornians  themaelves  were  willing  to  claim  him  na  tho 
author  of  the  wise  custom*  of  (heir  native  oountrjr.  And  we 
may  be  alto  inclined  to  believe  that  notwithstanding  the  very 
strong  terms  in  which  the  chronicler*  describe  the  despotism  of 
the  Conqueror — ‘all  thing*,'  it  is  said,  ‘Divine  and  human, 
obeyed  bit  beck  and  nod' — his  snpromac}'  over  the  church  was 
tho  principal  opproseion  of  which  they  complaine«L  But  tho 
employment  of  foreign  fUnotionariee  was  followed  by  new  forms 
of  proceeding,  not  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  any  decided  inten- 
tion of  innovating,  and  dictated  merely  by  the  prewure  of  cir- 
eumstanoes,  which,  nevertheless,  had  afterwards  the  effect  of 
displacing  much  of  tho  old  jurisprudence  as  it  existed  before 
the  invasion,  or  of  causing  it  to  assume  another  guise.”— Pal- 
grave's  Ri»t  and  Progrtu  of  the  Bagluh  CommonweaUh,  part  i. 
p.  HO. 

» Chron.  de  Nomand.:  Srtmipfon.  It  was  the  custom  frr 
women,  at  their  churching,  to  carry  lighted  tapers  In  their 
liauds.  * Ordtrie.;  Anglia  Saeia. 
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even  to  himself,  that  the  consequence  would  be 
fatal.  Being  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  Rouen,  and  no  doubt  desirous  of  dying  in  a 
lioly  place,  he  had  himself  carried  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Geiwas,  outaiile  of  the  city  walls. 
There  he  lingered  for  six  weeks,  surrounded  by 
doctors,  who  could  do  him  no  good,  and  by  priests 
and  monks,  who,  at  least,  did  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  doing  much  good  for  themselves. 


Becoming  sensible  of  the  approach  of  death,  his 
heart  softened  for  the  first  time;  and  though  he 
preserved  his  kingly  decorum,  and  conversed 
calmly  on  the  wonderful  events  of  his  life,  he  is 
said  to  have  felt  the  vanity  of  all  human  gran- 
deur, and  a keen  remorse  for  the  crimes  and 
cruelties  he  had  committed.  He  sent  money  to 
Mantes,  to  rebuild  the  churches  he  had  burned, 
and  he  ordered  large  sums  to  be  paid  to  the 


M.tj(Tes.< — Drawu  by  H.  G.  Ilin«,  from  his  ikctcU  on  the  «pot. 


churches  and  monasteries  in  England.  It  was 
repi'esented  to  him  that  one  of  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  mercy  from  God  was  to  show  mercy  to 
man;  and  at  length  he  consented  to  the  instant 
release  of  his  state-pnsoners,  some  of  whom  had 
pined  in  dungeons  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Of  those  that  were  English  among  these  captives, 
the  most  conspicuous  were — Earl  Morcar,  Beom, 
and  Ulnoth  or  Wulnot,  the  brother  of  Harold; 
of  the  Normans — Roger  Fitz-Osbom,  formerly 
Earl  of  Hereford,  and  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  his 
o’,vn  half-biother.  The  pardon  which  was  wrung 
from  him  with  most  difficulty  was  that  of  Odo,  i 
whom,  at  first,  he  excepted  in  his  act  of  grace,  ! 
saying  he  was  a firebrand,  that  would  ruin  both 
England  and  Normandy  if  set  at  large. 

His  two  younger  sons,  William  and  Henry, 
were  assiduous  round  the  death-bed  of  the  king, 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  declaration  of  his  last 
will.  A day  or  two  before  his  death,  the  Con- 
queror assembled  some  of  his  chief  prelates  and 


■ MAtile*  U utoated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Two  6ne 
(tone  bridges  communicate,  by  an  Intervening  iaUnd,  with  the 
small  town  of  Limay,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The 
town  is  well  boilt,  and  the  streets  are  adorned  with  fonr  public 
fountains.  The  church  is  a fine  Gothic  eiliQoe,  with  two  lofty 
towers,  and  tliere  is  anotiter  more  ancient  tower,  which  belonged 
to  the  old  church  of  St.  Maclou.  In  the  infancy  of  the  French 
monarchy,  Uantea  was  one  of  its  bulwarks  towards  Nonnar.dy. 


bai'ons  in  his  sick  chamber,  and  declai-ed  in  their 
presence  that  he  bequeathed  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, with  Maine  and  its  other  dependencies, 
to  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  whom,  it  is  alleged,  he 
could  not  put  asido  in  the  order  of  succession,  as 
the  Normans  were  mindful  of  the  oaths  they  had 
taken,  with  his  father's  consent,  to  that  unfortu- 
nate prince,  and  were  much  attached  to  him. 

“ As  to  the  crown  of  England,”  said  the  dying 
monarch,  “ I bequeath  it  to  no  one,  as  I did  not 
receive  it,  like  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  in  inhe- 
ritance from  my  father,  but  acquired  it  by  con- 
quest and  the  shedding  of  blood  with  mine  own 
good  sword.  The  succession  to  that  kingdom  1 
therefore  leave  to  the  decision  of  God,  only  desir- 
ing most  fervently  that  my  son  William,  who  has 
ever  been  dutiful  to  me  in  all  things,  may  obtain 
it,  and  prosper  in  it.”  “And  what  do  you  give 
unto  me,  O my  father  T impatiently  cried  Prince 
Henry,  who  had  not  been  mentioned  in  this  dis- 
tribution. “ Five  thousand  jiounda’  weight  of  sil- 
ver out  of  my  treasury,”  was  his  answer.  “ But 
what  can  I do  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver, 
if  I have  neither  lands  nor  a home?"  “ Bo  pa- 
tient,” replied  the  king,  “ and  have  trust  in  the 
Lord;  suffer  thy  elder  brothers  to  precede  thee — 
thy  time  will  come  after  theirs.”*  Henry  went 


* Ordtrie. 
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straight,  and  drew  the  silver,  which  he  weighed 
•with  great  care,  and  then  furnished  himself  ■with 
a strong  coffer,  well  protected  with  locks  and  iron 
bindings,  to  keep  his  treasure  in.  William  left 
the  king’s  bedside  at  the  same  time,  and,  without 
waiting  to  see  the  breath  out  of  the  old  man’s 
lx)dy,  hastened  over  to  England  to  look  after  his 
crown. 

About  sunrise  on  the  9th  of  September,  the  Con- 
queror was  for  a moment  roused  from  a stupor  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  by  the  sound  of  bells;  he 
eagerly  inquired  what  the  noise  meant,  and  was 
answered  that  they  were  tolling  the  hour  of  prime 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  He  lifted  his  hands 
to  heaven,  and  saying,  “I  recommend  my  soul  to 
my  Lady  Mary,  the  holy  mother  of  God,”  instantly 
expired.  The  events  which  followed  his  dissolu- 
tion not  only  give  a striking  picture  of  the  then 
unsettled  state  of  society,  but  also  of  the  char- 
acter and  affections  of  the  men  that  waited  on 
princes  and  conquerors.  William’s  last  faint  sigh 
was  the  signal  for  a general  flight  and  scramble. 
The  knights,  priests,  and  doctors  who  had  passed 
the  night  near  him,  put  on  their  spm's  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him  dead,  mounted  their  horses,  and 
galloped  off  to  their  several  homes,  to  look  after 
their  property  and  their  own  interests.  The 
king’s  servants,  and  some  vassals  of  minor  rank, 
left  behind,  then  proceeded  to  rifle  the  apart- 
ment of  the  arms,  silver  vessels,  linen,  the  royal 
dresses,  and  everything  it  contained,  and  then 
were  to  horse,  and  away  like  the  rest.  From 
prime  to  tierce,'  or  for  about  three  hours,  the 
corpse  of  the  mighty  Conqueror,  abandoned  by 
all,  lay  in  a state  of  almost  perfect  nakedness  on 
the  bare  boards.  The  citizens  of  Rouen  were 
thrown  into  as  much  consternation  as  could  have 
been  excited  by  a conquering  enemy  at  their 
gates ; they  either  ran  about  the  streets,  asking 
news  and  advice  from  every  one  they  chanced  to 
meet,  or  busied  themselves  in  concealing  their 
moveables  and  valuables.  At  last  the  clergy  and 
the  monks  thought  of  the  decent  duties  owing 
to  the  mortal  remains  of  their  sovereign ; and, 
fomiing  a procession,  they  went  with  a crucifix, 
burning  tapers  and  incense,  to  pray  over  the  dis- 
honoured body  for  the  peace  of  its  soul.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  ordained  that  the  king 
should  be  interred  at  Caen,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  which  he  had  built  and  royally  en- 
dowed. But  even  now  it  should  seem  there  were 
none  to  do  it  honour;  for  the  minute  relater  of 
these  dismal  transactions,  who  was  living  at  the 
time,  says  that  his  sons,  his  brothers,  his  rela- 

• Tho  ohroniclon,  who  wore  all  moak*  or  prieoto,  olwajn  count 
by  tlieae  and  tho  other  canonical  hours,  os  sexU,  nont$,  vtsptit, 
tc.  The  church  service  colled  prime  or  prima,  and  which  im> 
inediately  succeeded  nuilifu.  began  aljout  six  a.m.,  nnd  lnstc«l 
to  fierce  or  Urtia,  whicii  commenced  about  nine  a.m. 


tions  were  all  absent,  and  that  of  all  his  officers, 
not  one  was  found  to  take  charge  of  the  obse- 
quies, and  that  it  was  a poor  knight  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  charged  himself  with 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  tho  funeral,  “out  of 
his  natural  good  nature  and  love  of  God.”  The 
body  was  carried  by  water,  by  the  Seine  and  the 
sea,  to  Caen,  where  it  was  received  by  tho  abbot 
and  monks  of  St.  Stephen’s;  other  churchmen 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  joining  these,  a 
considerable  procession  was  formed;  but  as  they 
went  along  after  the  coffin,  a fire  suddenly  broke 
out  in  the  towm;  laymen  and  clerks  ran  to  ex- 
tinguish it,  and  the  brothers  of  St.  Stephen’s 
were  left  alone  to  conduct  the  corpse  to  the 
church.  Even  the  last  burial  service  did  not 
pass  undisturbed.  The  neighbouring  bishops 
and  abbots  assembled  for  this  ceremony.  The 
mass  had  been  performed;  the  Bishop  of  Evreux 
had  pronoimced  the  panegyric,  and  the  body  was 
about  to  be  lowered  into  tho  grave  prepared  for 
it  in  the  church,  between  the  altar  and  the  choir, 
when  a man,  suddenly  rising  in  the  crowd,  ex- 
claimed with  a loud  voice,  “Bishop,  the  man 
whom  you  have  praised  was  a robbw;  the  very 
ground  on  which  wo  ore  standing  is  mine,  and  is 
the  site  where  my  fathers  house  stood.  He  took 
it  from  me  by  violence,  to  build  this  church  ou 
it.  I reclaim  it  as  my  right;  and,  in  the  name  of 
God,  I forbid  you  to  bury  him  here,  or  cover 
him  with  my  glebe.”  The  man  who  spoke  thus 
boldly  was  Asseline  Fitz- Arthur,  who  had  often 
asked  a just  compensation  from  the  king  in  his 
lifetime.  Many  of  the  persons  present  confirmed 
the  truth  of  his  statement;  and,  after  some  par- 
ley, the  bishops  paid  him  sixty  shillings  for  the 
gi*ave  alone,  engaging,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
cure him  the  full  value  of  the  rest  of  his  land. 
The  body,  dressed  in  royal  robes,  but  without  a 
coffin,  was  then  lowered  into  the  tomb;  the  rest 
of  the  ceremony  was  hurried  over,  and  tlie  as- 
sembly dispersed.* 

The  personal  character  of  William  is  inscribed 
so  distinctly  in  the  particulars  of  his  eventful 
history,  that  any  further  detail  of  it  is  imneces- 
sarj'.  As  a brave  soldier,  he  was  distinguished 
at  a period  when  mere  personal  braveiy  was  of 
the  highest  account;  as  a sagacious  leader,  he 
was  so  far  superior  to  any  of  his  cotemporaries, 
that  for  his  equal  in  English  history  we  must 
pass  onward  to  the  days  of  Crecy  and  Azincourt. 
Even  these  qualities,  however,  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  win  for  him  the  proud  title  of  the 
“Conqueror,”  had  he  not  excelled  in  |)olitical 
craft  and  cunning  as  much  as  in  military  skill. 

* Ordfrie,;  Waco.  Roman.de  Rou.:  C/tix>n.  de  yomtand.  Or- 
deric  givoa  further  dctailn  ro!i]>ecting  tho  luworing  of  tlio  bo<ly 
into  tho  grave,  but  they  are  too  revolting  to  bo  traiuJulud  for 
general  n«ulers  of  the  ninetoenth  century. 
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Dynasties  have  been  changed  and  provinces 
won  by  war,  but  William’s  attempt  against  Eng- 
land was  the  last  great  and  |>ermanent  conquest 
of  a whole  nation  achieved  in  Europe.  The  com- 
panions of  his  conquest  became  one  people  with 

• Of  William  the  Conqueror,  M.  Bonnechoee  cays : — "Uii  in- 
satiable ambition  nos  served  by  an  inrinciblo  pensevurauce ; he 
liad  from  liis  infancy  to  fbco  innumorablo  dilllculties;  every  tiling 
was  at  first  against  him — his  illcgitimato  birth,  his  tender  age, 
the  ambition  of  relatives  disputing  his  paternal  inheritance ; ho 
grow  up  amid  the  severest  trials;  he  inured  his  soul,  in  sup- 
luroising  rebellion,  to  the  employment  of  the  meet  violent  mea- 
sures, and  he  learned.  In  regaining  his  own  i>atrimouy,  how  to 
npinopriate  that  of  others. 

“With  what  sagacity  did  he  foresee  remote  contingencies  I 
with  what  consummate  skill  did  he  so  arrange  ovorything  ns  to 
insure  sucoon ! When  his  rival  is  in  his  hands,  he  caresses  in- 
stead of  threatening  him,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  an  o.vth 
which  would  make  him  his  subject  if  he  kept  it,  and  would  dis- 
grace him  if  he  broke  it ; afterwards,  when  Harold  occupied  tho 
throne  that  William  claimed,  the  latter  still  tomporiros,  and 
when  at  tho  point  of  employing  violence,  studio  to  maintain  a 
show  of  Justice,  With  what  prudence  does  ho  socuro  that  aid 
from  Homo  wliich  his  rival  disdains ! how  ho  avails  himself  of 
the  iKusions  tliat  ho  needs  to  serve  his  purposes!  Ono  after 
auotbor,  ho  addresses  himself  to  men's  cupidity,  to  their  feaiv, 
to  their  superstition,  to  their  prejudices,  and  turns  all  to  ac- 
count. At  last  tho  moment  for  action  comes,  and  that  same 
man,  whom  we  haro  seen  so  temporizing,  so  measured,  and  ns 
cimniug  as  a foz,  at  onoo  becomes  a lion ; to  him  we  may  apply 
the  words  of  Bossuet:  ‘Tho  promptitude  of  his  action  affords  no 
time  for  counteraction,  and  in  tho  thickest  of  the  fight  at  Has- 
tings ho  displays  a courage  which  would  have  been  rash,  had 
not  tho  extremity  of  tho  peril  been  such  os  to  render  the  excess 
of  courage  iudispensahlu.' 

“ After  gaining  the  battle,  be  trusts  nothing  to  chanoe.  and 
liefore  risking  liimself  in  the  interior,  ho  sutidues  and  foitifics 
the  whole  of  tho  coast ; next  he  eetablislies  biui^Mslf  os  strongly 
to  the  north  of  tho  capital  os  to  the  south,  and  after  cncumpus- 
iug  tho  city  on  all  sides.  Just  as  ho  seems  to  have  only  to  march 
in  order  to  effect  Us  reduction,  bo  restrains  himself.  His  language 
is  not  that  of  a conqueror  or  a master;  William  caresses  the  lead- 
ing men  among  bis  enemies,  ho  solicits  their  suffrages,  he  allures 
to  him  the  descendant  of  the  old  Saxon  kings,  he  gives  the  titles 
of  father  and  bishop  to  the  very  priest  who,  at  his  own  pressing 
request,  has  boon  dechmxl  at  Itomo  to  be  on  intruder  and  a 
rebel ; he  layw  no  violent  baud  on  the  crown  of  Corxlic,  bo  con- 
trivos  to  have  it  offered  to  him ; he  accepts  it,  and  swears  ho 
will  govern  England  ns  Uie  best  of  lier  kings.  . . . When 
ihreateucd  with  u formidable  insurrection,  we  liavc  scon  how 
lie  ooitjurod  tho  storm,  by  promising  to  iuquirj  into  tho  old  laws 
of  the  country,  and  to  cause  them  to  bo  obeerred ; but  the  na- 
tional law,  os  iuterpruted  by  a conqueror,  is  tho  Jaw  of  tho 
strougest.  We  shall  see  witli  what  unheard-of  ability,  with  wbat 
a despot's  tact,  William  contrives  to  extract  from  ancient  iiuti- 
tutious  wliatever  could  oousoUdato  bis  power,  and  how,  in  evok- 
ing from  their  tombs  all  tho  kings  whose  memory  had  retained 
popularity,  from  Arthur  to  Edward,  ho  mode  all  sjK'ak  so  os  to 
favour  his  views.  At  last,  when  he  found  his  authority  ftilly 
ostablislied— when  he  had  all  England  witliiu  his  ]x>worful  gr.-usp, 
and  had  made  all  resistance  ho))eleaa— he  seizes  his  vast  prey,  ho 
tears  it  to  pieces  as  it  suits  his  humour,  and  of  all  those  ixirtious, 
ktill  reeking  with  the  blood  of  a whole  people,  he  appropriates 
the  largast  to  himself.  He  iKxsetsed  oountleas  domains ; heaps 
of  gold  were  yearly  |<oured  into  Ills  treasury ; immense  fonssts 


those  they  subdued ; his  power  was  tmnsmitted 
to  his  posterity;  and  after  all  the  changes  and 
revolutions  that  have  happened  in  the  course  of 
seven  centuries  and  a half,  the  blood  of  our  reign- 
ing family  is  still  kindred  to  his.' 

grow  by  his  command,  on  what  were  onoo  tho  sitee  of  thriving 
towns;  and  herds  of  game,  fur  his  gratification,  found  a haunt 
in  tracts  of  land  laid  waste  for  the  purpose,  and  from  wliich  man 
was  expelled.  . . . Taught  by  long  practical  aoqnaintanco 
with  men  and  aO'airs,  he  thoroughly  know  human  nature  and 
despised  it;  novertholoss,  he  believed  also  iu  the  existence  of 
virtue;  and  when  ho  anywhere  dizoovered  it,  his  oonfldenoe 
became  as  boundless  as  his  esteem ; extraordinary  merit,  even 
in  hU  enemies,  never  found  him  indifferent  or  insensible,  and 
his  admiration  disarmed  his  wrath.  If  ho  often  employed 
criminal  means  to  raise  and  strengthen  himself,  ho  also  exhi- 
bited, in  several  acts  of  his  life^  a serious  regard  oud  sinoero 
zeal  fur  religion  and  Justice;  his  wisdom,  in  One,  oonsolidsted 
what  violence  liad  established." — Lc*  Quaht  Conqu^tt*  <U  C jiuffU- 
lerrt,  livro  iv.  ch.  Ui. 

Thierry,  on  the  subject  of  the  Conquest,  has  the  following  re- 
marks : — “ If,  in  collecting  in  his  own  mind  all  the  facta  detailed 
in  tho  foregoing  narration,  tlie  reader  wishes  to  form  a Jiut  Ides 
of  England  u^xm  its  conquest  by  William  of  Normandy,  he  must 
figure  to  liimself  not  a mere  cliouge  of  political  rule — not  the 
triumph  of  one  of  two  competitors— but  the  intrusion  of  s nation 
into  the  bosom  of  another  i>eo|do,  wliich  it  came  to  destroy,  and 
the  sc.vttered  fragments  of  which  it  retained  as  on  integral  por- 
tion of  the  new  system  of  society,  iu  tho  $tatiu  merely  of  ]>er- 
Bonal  proiierty,  or,  to  use  the  stronger  language  of  records  and 
deeds,  of  a ‘ clothing  to  the  soil.’  He  iniut  nut  picture  to  him- 
self, on  tho  one  hand,  William,  the  king  and  desjiot;  on  the 
other,  simply  his  subjects,  high  and  low,  rich  and  pour,  all 
inhabiting  England,  and,  consequently,  all  Englisli ; ho  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  distinct  nations,  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  tho  Norman  iuvadem,  dwelling  intermingled  on 
the  same  soil ; or  rather  he  might  contemplate  two  countries — 
tlie  one  jioasesaed  by  the  Normans,  wealthy  and  oxouonted  from 
capitation  and  public  burdens— the  other,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
enslaved  and  oppressed  with  a land-tax ; tho  foniiur  full  of  s|ia- 
cious  mansiouis  of  w.-UI«l  and  moated  castlos ; the  latter  scat- 
tered over  with  thatched  cabins  and  ancient  walls,  in  a state  of 
dilapidation ; this  pooplod  with  the  hapjiy  and  tlie  idle,  witli 
soldiers  and  courtiers,  with  knights  and  nobles;  that  with  men 
in  misery  luid  condemned  to  laboiur,  witli  jicasaiiU  and  urtisoiiR; 
on  the  one  lie  beholds  luxury  and  insolouce — on  the  other, 
poverty  and  envy ; not  the  envy  of  Uie  (loor  at  tlie  sight  of  tho 
opulence  of  men  bom  to  opulence,  but  tliat  malignant  envy, 
although  Jiutico  lie  on  iU  side,  which  tho  despoiled  cannot  but 
entertain  iu  looking  upon  tlie  spoilers.  Lastly,  to  complete  the 
picture,  those  two  lands  are  in  some  sort  interwoven  with  oocli 
other ; they  meet  at  every  ixiiiit ; and  yet  Uioy  are  more  distinct, 
more  coniplutely  seiKuatod,  than  if  the  ocean  rolled  bulweeu 
them.  Each  has  its  own  tongue,  and  s)ieaks  a tongue  that  is 
strange  to  the  other.  French  is  the  court  language— used  iu  all 
the  ikvlaces,  uosUee,  and  mansions,  in  the  abbeys  and  nionas- 
terios,  iu  all  places  where  wealth  and  ]>uwer  offer  their  attrac- 
tions ; wliile  the  ancient  laugiuige  of  the  ooniitry  is  hoard  only 
at  the  firesides  of  tho  poor  and  the  serfs.  Fur  a long  time  these 
two  idioms  were  pro]>agated  wit-hout  intonnixtnro— tho  one 
being  tho  moak  of  noble,  the  other  of  ignoble  birth,  aa  U ex- 
presood  with  biltemMs  in  the  vumes  of  a |x>et  of  the  olden  time, 
wlio  complains  that  England  in  his  day  exhibited  the  spectacle 
of  a land  tliat  bad  repudiated  its  mother  tongue.*'— f/is<.  q/ 
Uu  Koivmn  Conquut,  coudusiou  of  book  vi. 
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CHAPTER  II.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

WILLIAM  II.,  6URITAMED  RUFUS. — A.D.  1087-1100. 

Accession  of  William  II.,  Enmamed  Raf us— Opposition  made  to  his  snccession — Claim  of  his  elder  brother,  Robert, 
to  the  crown — Odo,  who  assists  him,  is  banished — Flambard,  tho  rapacious  minister  of  Rufus — Contentions 
between  Rufus  and  his  brothers — War  between  England  and  Scotland — War  between  England  and  Wales— 
Conspiracy  in  Northumberland  against  Rufus  defeated— Departure  of  Robert  of  Normandy  to  the  Crusade— 
Rufus  invades  Maine— His  death  in  the  New  Forest — His  character. 


ILLIAM  RUFUS,  or  WUliam 
the  Red,  who  left  his  father 
at  the  point  of  death,  was  in- 
formed of  his  decease  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing at  Wissant,  near  Calais. 
The  news  only  made  him  the  more  anxious  to 
reach  England,  that  ho  might,  by  the  actual 
seizure  of  the  succession,  set  at  defiance  the  pre- 
tensions of  any  other  claimant  to  the  crowm.  Ar- 
riving in  England,  he  secured  the  important 
fortreases  of  Dover,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings, 
concealing  his  father’s  death,  and  pretending  to 
be  the  bearer  of  orders  from  him.  He  then  has- 
tened to  Winchester,  where,  with  a proper  con- 
viction of  the  efficacy  of  money,  ho  claimed  his 
fathers  treasures,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
castle  there.*  William  de  Pont-de-1’ Arche,  the 
i-oyal  treasurer,  readily  delivei’ed  him  tho  keys, 
and  Rufus  took  ]K>ssession  of  ^£60,000  in  pure 
silver,  with  much  gold  and  many  precious  stones. 
His  next  step  was  to  repair  to  Lanfranc,  the 
primate,  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  the  king- 
dom may  almost  be  said  to  have  at  that  mo- 
ment been.  Bloet,  a confidential  messenger,  had 
already  delivered  a letter  from  the  deceased 
king,  commending  the  cause  and  guidance  of  his 
son  William  to  the  archbishop,  already  dis|)Osed 
by  motives  both  of  affection  and  self-interest  in 
favour  of  William,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and 
for  whom  he  had  performed  the  sacred  cere- 
monies on  his  initiation  into  knighthood.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  Lanfranc  x^used  to  declai-e 
himself  in  favour  of  Rufus  till  that  prince  pro- 
mised, upon  oath,  to  govern  according  to  law 
and  right,  and  to  ask  and  follow  the  advice  of 
the  i>rimate  in  all  matters  of  importance.  It  ap- 
pears that  Lanfranc  then  proceeded  with  as  much 
activity  as  Rufus  could  desire.  He  first  hastily 
summoned  a coimcil  of  tho  prelates  and  barons, 
to  give  the  semblance  of  a free  election.  Tlie 
former  he  knew  he  could  influence,  and  of  the 
latter  many  were  absent  in  Normandy.  Some 
preferred  William’s  claim  and  character  upon  ■ 
principle,  and  others  were  silenced  by  his  pre-  ' 
Voi,.  I. 


sence  and  promises.  Though  a strong  feeling  of 
opposition  existed,  none  was  sho\vn  at  this  meet- 
ing; and  Lanfranc  crowned  his  pupil  at  West- 
minster, on  Sunday,  the  2Gth  of  September,  1087, 
tho  seventeenth  day  after  the  Conqueror’s  death. 

William’s  firat  act  of  royal  authority  speaks 
little  in  his  favour  either  as  a man  or  a son — it 
was  the  imprisonment  of  the  unfortunate  Eng- 
lishmen whom  his  father  had  liberated  on  his 
death-bed.  Earls  Morcar  and  Wulnot,  who  had 
followed  him  to  England,  in  the  hojje  of  obtaining 
some  part  of  tho  estates  of  their  fathers,  were  ar- 
rested at  Winchester,  and  confined  in  the  castle. 
The  Norman  state  prisoners,  however,  who  had 
been  released  at  the  same  time  by  the  Conqueror, 
re-obtained  possession  of  tlieir  estates  and  hon- 
ours. He  then  gave  a quantity  of  gold  and  silver, 
a part  of  the  tx*easure  found  at  Winchester,  to 
“ Otho,  the  goldsmitli,”  with  ordera  to  work  it 
into  ornaments  for  the  tomb  of  that  father  whom 
he  had  abandoned  on  his  death-bed. 

When  Robert  Courtehose  heard  of  his  father’s 
death,  he  was  living,  an  impoveiished  exile,  at 
Abbeville,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in 
Germany.  He,  however,  soon  apixeared  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  joyfully  received  at  Rouen,  the 
cajxital,  and  recognized  as  tlieir  duke  by  tho  pi*e- 
hites,  barons,  and  chief  men.  Henry,  the  young- 
est brother  of  the  three,  put  himself  and  his  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  in  a place  of  safety, 
waiting  events,  and  ready  to  seize  every  chance 
of  gaining  either  tho  royjil  crown  or  the  ducal 
coronet. 

It  was  not  perhaps  easy  for  the  Conqueror  to 
make  luiy  better  arrangement,  but  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely,  under  the  division  he 
hiid  made  of  England  ami  Normandy,  that  j>eaee 
should  be  preserved  between  the  brothers.  Even 
if  the  unscrupulous  Rufus  had  been  less  active, 
ami  the  personal  qualities  of  Robert  altogether 
dift'erent  from  what  they  were,  causes  indepen- 
dent of  the  two  princes  threatened  to  lead  to  in- 
evitable hostilities.  The  great  barons,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Conqueror,  were  almost  all  pos- 
sessed of  estates  and  fiefs  in  both  countries:  they 
27 
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were  naturally  uneasy  at  the  separation  of  the 
two  teiTitories,  and  foresaw  that  it  would  be 
impo.ssible  for  them  to  preserve  their  allegiance 
to  two  masters,  and  that  they  must  very  soon 
re.sigu  or  lose  either  their  ancient  patrimonies  in 
Normandy,  or  their  new  acquisitions  in  England. 
A war  between  the  two  brothers  would  at  any 
time  embaiTass  them  as  long  ns  they  held  terri- 
tory under  both.  The  time,  also,  was  not  yet 
come  to  reconcile  them  to  the  thought  of  their 
native  Normandy  as  a separate  and  foreign  land. 
In  short,  every  inducement  of  interest  and  of 
local  attachment  made  them  wish  to  see  the  two 
countries  united  under  one  sovereign;  and  their 
only  great  difference  of  opinion  on  this  head  wa.s, 
as  to  which  of  the  two  brothere  should  be  that 
sovereign ; some  of  them  adhering  to  William, 
while  others  insisted  that,  both  by  right  of  birth, 
and  the  honourableness,  generosity,  and  popu- 
larity of  his  character,  Robert  was  the  proper 
prince  to  have  both  realms.  A decision  of  the 
question  was  inevitable;  and  the  first  step  was 
taken,  not  in  Normandy,  to  expel  Robert,  but  in 
England,  to  dethrone  William.  Had  he  been 
left  to  himself,  the  elder  brother,  from  his  love 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  would  in  all  probability 
have  remained  satisfied  with  his  duchy,  but  he 
was  beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who  were  con- 
stantly repeating  how  unjust  and  disgraceful  to 
him  it  was  to  see  a younger  brother  possess  a 
kingdom  while  he  had  only  a duchy;  by  Nor- 
man nobles  that  went  daily  over  to  him  com- 
plaining of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land ; and  by  his  uncle  Odo,  the  bishop,  who 
moved  with  all  his  ancient  energy  and  fierceness 
in  the  matter,  not  so  much  out  of  any  preference 
of  one  brother  to  the  other,  as  out  of  his  hatred 
of  the  primate  lianfranc,  whom  he  considered  as 
the  chief  cause  of  the  disgrace,  the  imprisonment, 
and  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  him  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  Conqueror. 

Robert  promised  to  come  over  with  an  army 
in  all  haste,  and  Odo  engaged  to  do  the  rest. 
At  the  Easter  festival,  the  Red  King  kept  his 
court  at  Winchester.  Odo  was  there  with  his 
friends,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  aivanging 
his  plahs.  From  the  festival  ho  departed  to 
raise  the  standard  of  Robert  in  his  old  earldom 
of  Kent,  while  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil,  Roger 
Blgod,  Robert  de  Mowbray,  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomerj’,  William,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Geof- 
frey of  CoutaTJces,  repaired  to  do  the  like  in  their 
several  fiefs  and  governments.  A dangerous 
rising  thus  took  place  simultaneously  in  many 
])arts  of  England;  but  the  insurgents  lost  time, 
and  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  English  inhabi- 
tants by  paltry  acta  of  depredation,  while  the 
army  from  Normandy,  with  which  Rol>ert  had 
promised  to  come  over,  and  which  Odo  was  in- 


structed to  look  out  and  provide  for  upon  the 
south  coast  of  England,  was  slow  in  making  its 
appearance.  The  Courtehose,  a slave  to  his  ha- 
bitual indolence  and  indecision,  was,  as  usual,  in 
great  straits  for  money;  but  those  who  acted  for 
him  had  raised  a considerable  force  in  Normandy, 
and  but  for  the  ailoptiou  by  the  new’  king  of  a 
novel  measure,  and  a confidence  timely  placed  in 
the  natives,  England  would  have  been  again 
desolateil  by  a foreign  army.  Rufus,  on  learning 
the  preparations  that  were  making  for  this  arma- 
ment, peimitted  his  English  subjects  to  fit  out 
cruisers;  and  these  advcntureis,  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  that  may  be  called  “ priva- 
teers,” rendered  him  very  important  service;  for 
the  Normans,  calculating  that  there  w-as  no  royal 
navy  to  oppose  them,  and  that  when  they  landed 
they  would  be  received  by  their  friends  and  con- 
federates, the  follow'ers  of  Odo  and  his  party, 
began  to  cross  the  Channel  in  small  companies, 
each  at  their  own  convenience,  without  concert 
or  any  regard  to  mutual  support  in  case  of  being 
attacked  on  their  passage;  and  so  many  of  them 
were  intercepted  and  destroyed  by  the  English 
cruisers,  that  tlie  attempt  at  invasion  was  aban- 
doned.* * But  Rufus  was  also  greatly  indebted  to 
another  measure  wliich  he  adopted  at  this  impor- 
tant crisis.  Before  the  success  of  the  privateer- 
ing experiment  could  be  fully  ascertained,  seeing 
so  many  of  the  Normans  arrayed  against  him, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  native  English;  he  armed 
them  to  fight  in  their  own  country  against  his 
own  countrymen  and  relatives;  and  it  was  by 
this  confidence  in  them  that  he  preserv’ed  his 
crown,  and  probably  his  life.  He  called  a meet- 
ing of  the  long-despised  chiefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  who  had  survived  the  slow  and  w'asting 
conquest  of  his  father;  he  promised  that  he  wouhl 
nile  them  w’ith  the  beat  laws  they  had  ever  known ; 
that  he  would  give  them  the  right  of  hunting  in 
the  forests,  as  their  forefathers  bad  enjoyed  it; 
and  that  he  would  relieve  them  from  many  of 
the  taillages  and  oilious  tributes  his  father  had 
imposed.*  “ Contested  titles  and  a disputed  suc- 
cession,” ns  Sir  James  Mackintosh  lias  remarked, 
“ obliged  Rufus  and  his  immediate  successors  to 
make  concessions  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  so 
much  surpassed  the  conquering  nation  in  num- 
bers; and  these  immediate  sources  of  terrible  evils 
to  England  liecame  the  causes  of  its  final  deliver- 
ance.”* Flattered  by  his  confidence,  the  thanes 
and  franklins  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
him,  zealously  promoted  the  levy;  and  when  Ru- 
fus pi-oclaimcd  his  ban  of  war  in  the  old  Saxon 
form — “ Let  everj’  man  who  is  not  a man  of  no- 
thing,* whether  he  live  in  burgh  or  out  of  bui^h, 

I Sonlbey,  Satal  Uiit.:  Dr.  QmpbtU, 

* CArod.  Sax.:  IFavfrley  AnnaU.  * Hitt.  Enffland. 

* In  Anglo-Saxon,  a “nideriug,’*  or  "unnithing,”  ono  of  U;o 
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leave  bis  bouse  and  come” — there  came  30,000 
stout  Englisbmen  to  the  place  npjKiintetl  for  the 
muster. 

Keut,  with  the  Sussex  coast,  was  the  most  vul- 
nerable i«irt  of  the  iuliincl,  and  Odo,  the  king’s 
uncle,  the  most  dangerous  of  his  enemies;  Rufus, 
therefore,  maivhed  .against  the  bishop,  who  had 
strongly  fortified  Rochester  Castle,  and  then 
thrown  himself  into  Pevensey,  there  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  taialy  and  never-coming  Robert. 
After  a siege  of  seven  weeks,  the  bishoj)  was 
obliged  to  surrender  this  stronghold,  .and  his 
nephew  granted  him  life  and  liberty,  on  his  tak- 
ing an  oath  that  ho  would  put  Rochester  Castle 


' Ron; Ssnai Castlx,  Kent.* — J.  8.  Crout,  from  a photogTaj)hlc  riew 

into  his  h.an«ls,  and  then  leave  the  kingdom  for 
ever.  Relying  on  his  solemn  vow,  Rufus  sent 
the  prelate,  with  an  inconsiderable  escort  of  Nor- 
man horse,  from  Pevensey  to  Rochester.  The 
strong  castle  of  Rochester,  Oilo  ha«i  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  Eustace,  E.arl  of  Boulogne.  When 
now  reciting  the  set  form  of  words,  he  demanded 
of  tlic  earl  the  surreiuler  of  the  castle,  Eustace, 
pretending  gi-eat  wi-ath,  ari-ested  both  the  bishop 
and  his  guards,  as  tiuitors  to  King  Robert.  The 
scene  was  well  acted,  and  Udo,  trusting  to  be 


screened  from  the  accusation  of  perjury,  remained 
in  the  fortress.  Ills  loving  nephew  soon  em- 
braced him  with  a close  environment,  drawing 
round  him  a great  foi-ce  of  English  inhantry  and 
foreign  cavalry.  But  the  ca.stle  w,a.s  strong  and 
well  garrisoned,  for  500  Nornnui  knights,  with- 
out counting  the  meaner  sort,  fonglit  on  the 
battlements;  and  after  a long  siege  the  place  was 
not  taken  by  a.ssaidt,  but  forced  to  sun-euder 
either  by  pestilential  disea.se  or  famine,  or  pro- 
bably by  l)otli.  The  English  wouM  have  gr.anteil 
no  terms  of  ca]>itulatiun;  but  the  Norman  |>ortion 
of  ^VilliaIn’s  army,  who  had  countrymen,  and 
many  of  them  friends  and  relations  in  the  cjistle, 
entertained  very  different  senti- 
ments, and  at  their  earnest  in- 
slunce,  the  Red  King  allowed  the 
besieged  to  lu.'U’ch  out  with  their 
arms  and  lioi‘ses,and  freely  rlejMirt 
the  land.  The  unconscionabiu 
Bishop  of  B.ayeux  would  have  in- 
cluded in  the  capitulation  a pro- 
viso that  the  king’s  army  should 
not  cause  their  band  to  pl.ay  in 
sign  of  victory  and  trium])h  as  the 
garrison  uuu'chcd  out,  but  this 
condition  was  refused,  the  king 
Kiying  in  great  anger  he  would 
not  make  such  a concession  for 
moo  lu.orks  of  gold.  The  pai’ti- 
zans  of  Robert  then  came  forth 
with  bounei'S  lowered,  the  king’s 
music  playing  the  while.  As 
Odo  apj>eared,  there  was  a louder 
citish;  the  truiuj)ets screamed, and 
the  English  shouted  as  he  passed, 
“ O ! for  a Ixalter  to  hang  this  |)er- 
jureil,  murtlerous  bishop!”  It 
was  with  the.se  and  still  worse 
imi)recations,  that  the  priest  who  had  blessed  the 
Norman  army  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  deimled 
from  Eiiglaiul  never  more  to  enter  it." 

Having  dLs{K)sed  of  Odo,  Rufus  fo\ind  no  very 
gi-eut  difficulty  in  deeding  with  the  other  conspi- 
rators, who  began  to  feel  that  Robert  was  not  the 
man  to  re-uiiit«  the  two  countries,  or  give  them 
security  for  their  estates  and  honours  in  both. 
Roger  Montgomery,  the  jiowerful  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  detached  from  the  confederacy  by  a 


■tiongeet  tanni  of  mntempt.  The  exprenions  of  the  Hexon 
ehrouicler  kre,  " U«ed  thoet  aelc  nuui  the  wovre  lumitliiiig 
■oeoMo  canuu  to  hiia — Frenciece  and  Eugliece  -of  jiurte  au<l  of 
applkiMle." 

* Rochwter  Cartle  wax  erected  bjr  Willhun  the  Conqueror  on 
trbkt  U beliereil  to  hare  been  tbe  kite  of  an  earlier  fortroaa 
The  w«t  wall  of  the  caatle  orerhangi  the  31edwtor,  Juit  above 
the  ancient  bridge  erected  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Tlie  walla 
incloeeil  a quadrangular  area  nearer  800  ft.  Mtuorn.  The  keep 
atandf  In  the  aouth.oaatem  angle  of  thU  area,  and  la  about  70  fL 

■quATO,  anil  ritea  about  104  R.  from  the  Itaae,  luixlng  a tower  at 
each  angle  riaing  1'.!  ft.  atjove  the  reat  of  the  building.  Ou  Uio 
north  aide  la  another  tower,  about  two-tliirdi  the  height  at  the 
keep,  which  guarded  the  entrance.  Tlio  walla  of  thia  caiUe  me 
of  Koiitiah  rog-iitoue,  with  quuina  of  Caen  atone.  The  building, 
with  tbe  oxeepliuu  of  a circular  tower  at  the  eouUi-eaaterii  angle, 
whicli  woa  rebuilt  after  King  JoLii  liod  beaieged  and  token  tbe 
caatlo,  ia  of  pure  Norman  oonatructlon.  It  waa  diamantlod  in 
the  reign  of  Joniee  I.,  and  tlie  roof  an<l  Qoon  are  euUreljr  gone. 

* ThUrrj/;*Chron.  Sax.;  UrUerie.  I’Uat. 
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Mandishments;  tlie  Bishop  of  Durham  was  de- 
feated by  a division  of  William’s  army,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester’s  English  tenants,  adhering 
to  William,  killed  a host  of  the  insurgents.  The 
remaining  chiefs  of  the  confederacy  either  sub- 
mitted on  proclamation  or  escaped  into  Nor- 
mandy. A few  of  them  received  a pardon,  but 
the  greater  part  wei*e  attainted,  and  Rufus  be- 
stowed tlieir  English  estates  on  such  of  the  barons 
as  liad  done  him  best  service. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (1089), 
Ijanfranc,  who  was  in  many  respects  a great  and 
a good  man,  departed  this  life.  A change  was 
immediately  observed  in  the  king,  who  showed 
himself  more  debauched,  tyrannical,  and  rapa- 
cious than  he  had  been  when  checked  by  the 
primate’s  vii-tues  and  abilities.  He  appointed  no 
successor  to  the  head  office  in  the  church,  but 
seized  the  rich  revenues  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  spent  them  in  his  unholy  revel- 
ries, Ijanfranc  had  been,  in  fact,  chief  minister, 
as  well  as  primate  of  the  kingdom.  As  minister, 
he  was  succeeded  by  a Norman  clergj’man  of  low 
bixih  and  dissolute  habits,  but  gifted  with  an 
aspiring  spirit,  great  readiness  of  wit,  engaging 
manners,  and  an  unhesitating  devotion  to  the 
king  in  all  things.  He  had  first  attracted  atten- 
tion in  the  English  court  of  the  Conqueror  as  a 
skilful  spy  and  public  informer.  His  name  was 
Ralph,  to  which,  in  his  capacity  of  minister,  and 
thi-ough  his  violent  measures,  he  soon  obbiined 
the  significant  addition  of  le  Flambard,  or  “ the 
destructive  torch.”  His  nominal  offices  in  the 
court  of  the  Red  King  were,  royal  chaplain,  trea- 
surer, and  justiciary;  his  real  duties,  to  raise  as 
much  money  as  he  could  for  his  master’s  extra- 
vagant pleasures,  and  to  flatter  and  share  his 
\'ices.  He  was  ingeniously  rapacious,  and  seems 
almost  to  have  exhausted  the  art  of  extortion. 
Under  this  priest  the  harsh  forest  laws  were 
made  a source  of  pecuniary  profit;  new  oflences 
were  invented  for  the  multiplication  of  fines; 
another  survey  of  the  kingdom  was  begun,  in 
order  to  raise  the  revenues  of  the  crown  from 
those  estates  which  had  been  underrated  in  the 
i-ecord  of  Loomaday;  ‘ and  all  the  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  that  fell  vacant  by  death  w'ere  left  so  by 
the  king,  who  drew  their  revenues  and  applied 
them  to  his  own  use.  These  latter  proceedings 

* Tlio  measurements  in  Doomtduy  appear  to  have  been  made 
witli  a roforence  to  Uio  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
liuid  in  each  case,  whereas  Flambard  is  said  to  have  caiu^  the 
hides  to  be  measured  exactly  by  the  line,  or  without  regard  to 
anything  but  their  superficial  extent.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  bo- 
lioves  that  a fragment  of  Flambard's  Doomsday  is  preeorvod  in 
an  ancient  liogur  or  register  book  of  the  monostory  of  Evos- 
hnm,  now  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in  MS.  Vespasian,  B.  xxiv. 
It  rolates  to  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  must  have  been  com- 
piled Itetwoon  1000  and  1112.  See  an  account  of  this  curious 
and  hitherto  unnoticed  relic,  with  extracts.  In  Sir  Francis'  Hist 
and  ProffTtss  tht  Bnf^isk  Conmonvealih,  il.  4-t8,  Ac. 


could  hardly  fail  to  offend  the  monastic  chro- 
niclers, and  the  character  of  the  Red  King  has 
in  consequence  come  down  to  us  darkened  with 
perhaps  rather  more  than  its  real  depravity. 
There  is,  however,  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  that  he  was  a licentious,  violent,  and 
rapacious  king,  nor  (as  has  been  well  observed) 
is  there  either  wisdom  or  liberality  of  sentiment 
in  excusing  his  rapacity  because  it  comprehended 
the  clergy,  who,  after  all,  were  the  best  friends 
of  the  people  in  those  violent  times.* 

The  barons  who  had  given  the 
' pi*eference  to  Robert  having  failed 
in  their  attempts  to  deprive  William  of  Eng- 
land, the  friends  of  William  now  determined  to 
drive  Robert  out  of  Normandy,  which  country 
had  fallen  into  a state  of  complete  anarchy.  The 
turbulent  barons  expelled  Robert’s  troops  from 
nearly  all  the  fortresses,  and  then  made  war  with 
one  another  on  their  own  private  account.  Many 
would  have  preferred  this  state  of  things,  which 
left  them  wholly  independent  of  the  sovereign 
authority;  but  those  of  the  great  lords  who  chiefly 
resided  in  England,  were  greatly  embarra.ssed  by 
it,  and  resolved  it  should  cease.  By  treachery 
and  briber)’-  posse.ssion  was  obtained  of  Aumale, 
or  Albemarle,  St  Vallery,  and  other  Norman 
fortresses,  which  were  forthwith  strongly  garri- 
soned for  Rufus.  Roljert  was  roused  from  his 
lethargy,  but  his  coffers  were  empty,  and  tlie 
improvident  grants  of  estates  he  had  already 
made  left  him  scarcely  anything  to  promise  for 
futui-e  services;  he  therefore  applied  for  aid  to 
his  friend  and  feudal  superior  the  French  king, 
who  marched  an  army  to  the  confines  of  Nor- 
mandy, as  if  to  give  assistance,  but  marchetl  it 
back  again  on  receiving  a large  amount  of  gold 
from  the  English  king.  At  the  same  time  the 
unlucky  Robert  nearly  lost  liis  capital  by  a con- 
spiracy, Conan,  a wealthy  and  powerful  burgess, 
having  engage<i  to  deliver  up  Rouen  to  Reginald 
de  Warenne  for  King  Rufus.  In  these  difficulties 
Robert  claimed  the  assistance  of  the  cautious 
and  crafty  Henry.  Some  very  singular  transac- 
tions had  already  taken  place  between  these  two 
brothers.  While  Robert  was  making  his  pre- 
parations to  invade  England,  Henry  advanced 
him  £3000,  in  return  for  which  slender  supply 
he  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Cotentin 
country,  which  comprehended  nearly  a third  part 
of  the  Norman  duchy.  Dissensions  followed  this 
unequal  bargain,  and  Robert,  on  some  other  sus- 
picions, either  threw  Henry  into  prison  for  a 
short  time,  or  attempted  to  arrest  him.  Now, 
however,  the  youngest  brother  listened  to  the 
call  of  the  eldest,  and  joined  him  at  Rouen,  where 
he  chiefly  contributed  to  put  down  the  conspi- 

* Mackiiitoah,  Hist,  of  Snp.  1. 119;  Sufferi  Vd.  Lvdorie.  Grossi; 
Inffulph.;  ilaliyus{>.;  Ordtric, 
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racy,  to  repulse  King  William’s  adherent,  Regi- 
nald de  Warenne,  and  to  take  Conan,  the  great 
burgess,  prisoner.  Tho  forgiWng  nature  of  Ro- 
bert was  averse  to  capital  punishment,  and  ho 
condemne<l  Conan  to  a perpetual  imprisonment; 
but  Henry,  some  short  time  after,  took  the  cap- 
tive to  the  top  of  a high  tower  on  pretence  of 
showing  him  the  beauty  of  the  surrotmding 
scenery,  and  while  the  eye  of  the  unhappy  man 
rested  on  the  pleasant  landscape,  he  suddenly 
seized  him  by  the  waist  and  flung  him  over  the 
battlements.  Conan  was  dashed  to  pieces  by 
the  fall,  and  the  prince  coolly  obsen'ed  to  those 
who  saw  the  catastrophe  that  it  was  not  fitting 
that  a traitor  should  escape  condign  punishment.' 

. In  the  following  January  .William 

A.D.  1091.  T>  r XT  j i. 

Rufus  appeared  m Normandy,  at 

the  head  of  an  army  chiefly  English.  The  afiaii's  of 
the  king  and  duke  would  have  now  come  to  extre- 
mity, but  Robert  again  called  in  the  French  king, 
by  whose  mediation  a treaty  of  peace  wasconcluded 
at  Caen.  Rufus,  however,  gained  almost  as  much 
by  this  treaty  as  a successful  war  could  have  given 
him.  He  retained  possession  of  all  the  fortresses 
he  had  acquired  in  Normandy,  together  with  the 
territories  of  Eu,  Aiunale,  Fescamp,  and  other 
places;  and  secured,  in  addition,  tho  formal  re- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  Robert  of  all  claims  and 
pretensions  to  the  English  throne.  On  his  side, 
William  engaged  to  indemnify  his  brother  for 
what  he  resigned  in  Normandy  by  an  equivalent 
in  territorial  property  in  England,  and  to  restore 
the  estates  to  all  the  barons  who  had  been  at- 
tainted in  Robert’s  cause.  It  was  also  stipulated 
between  the  two  parties  that  the  king,  if  he  out- 
lived the  duke,  should  have  Normandy;  and  the 
duke,  if  he  outlived  the  king,  should  have  Eng- 
land; the  kingdom  and  duchy  thus  in  either  case 
to  be  united  as  under  tlie  Conqueror;  and  twelve 
of  the  most  powerful  barons  on  each  side  swore 
that  they  would  do  their  best  to  see  the  whole  of 
the  treaty  faithfully  executed. 

Tim  family  of  the  Conqueror  were  not  a family 
of  love.  No  sooner  were  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
concord  gathered  up  between  Robert  and  William 
thiin  they  were  loosened  between  them  and  their 
younger  brother  Henry.  The  imited  forces  of 
the  duke  and  king  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  his  castles;  and  Henry  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
a fortress  on  Mount  St.  Michael,  a lofty  rock  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  insulated  at  high  water 
by  the  sea.  In  this  almost  impregnable  jmsition 
ho  was  besieged  by  Robert  and  William.  In  the 
end.  Prince  Henry  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  He 
obtained  with  difficulty  imrmission  to  retire  into 
Brittany;  he  was  despoiled  of  all  he  possessed, 
and  wandered  about  for  two  years,  with  no  better 


' Orient.;  MatmnU. 


attendance  than  grim  poverty,  one  knight,  three 
squires,  and  a chaplain.  But  in  this,  the  lowest 
stage  of  his  fortunes,  he  impressed  men  with  a 
notion  of  his  political  abilities ; and  he  was  in- 
vitetl  by  the  inhabitants  of  Damfront  to  take  upon 
himself  the  goverament  of  that  city. 

Duke  Robert  accompanied  the  king  to  England, 
to  take  possession  of  those  territories  which  were 
promised  by  the  treaty.  During  his  stay  Rufus 
was  engaged  in  a war  with  Malcolm  Canmore, 
who,  while  William  was  absent  in  Normandy,  ha<^l 
invaded  England,  and  “overrun  a great  deal  of 
it,”  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  “until  the  good 
men  that  governed  this  land  sent  an  army  against 
him  and  repulsed  him.”  On  his  return,  William 
collected  a great  force,  both  naval  and  militaiy, 
to  avenge  this  insult;  but  his  ships  were  all  de- 
stroyed before  they  reached  the  Scottish  coast. 
The  English  and  Scottish  armies  met,  however, 
in  Lothian,  in  England,  accoixling  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle — at  the  river  called  Scotte  Uatra  (i^er- 
haps  Scotswater)aaysOnlericusVitalis — and  were 
ready  to  engage,  when  a peace  was  brought  about 
by  the  mediation  of  Duke  Robert  on  one  side, 
and  his  old  friend  Edgar  Atheling  on  the  other. 
“ King  Malcolm,”  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  “came 
to  our  king,  and  became  his  man,  promising  all 
such  obedience  as  he  formerly  rendered  to  his 
father,  and  that  he  confirmed  with  an  oath.  And 
the  King  William  promised  him  in  land  and  iu 
all  things  whatever  he  formerly  had  under  liis 
father.”  By  the  same  treaty,  Edgar  Atheling  was 
permitted  to  return  to  England,  where  he  received 
some  paltry  court  appointment. 

Returning  from  Scotland,  Rufus  was  much 
struck  with  the  favourable  position  of  Carlisle; 
and,  expelling  the  lord  of  the  district,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a castle,  and  soon  after  sent  a strong 
English  colony  from  the  southern  counties  to  set- 
tle in  the  town  and  its  neighbom'hood.  Carlisle, 
with  the  whole  of  Cumberland,  had  long  been  an 
aj>panage  of  the  elder  son  of  the  Scottish  kings; 
and  this  act  of  Rufus,  was  speedily  folio we<l  by  a 
renewal  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Malcolm 
Canmore.  To  accommodate  these  differences, 
Malcolm  was  invited  to  Gloucester,  where  Wil- 
liam was  keeping  his  court;  but,  before  under- 
taking this  journey,  the  Scottish  king  demanded 
and  obtained  hostages  for  his  security — a privi- 
lege not  granted  to  the  ordinary  vassals  of  tho 
English  crown.*  On  arriving  at  Gloucester,  how- 
ever, hlalcolm  was  required  by  Rufus  to  do  him 
right,  that  is,  to  make  him  amends  for  the  injuries 
with  which  lie  was  charged,  in  his  court  there, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  submit  to  tlie  opinion  and 
decision  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons.  Malcolm 
rejected  the  proposal,  and  said  that  the  Kings  of 

2 Allan's  Vindication  of  the  Ancient  Independence  of  Scotland; 
feedera;  Chron.  Seer. 
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Scotland  had  never  been  accustomed  to  do  right 
to  the  Kings  of  England  except  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  by  the  judgment  of  the 
barons  of  both.* *  He  then  hiuried  northward,  and, 
having  raised  an  army,  burst  into  Northumber- 
land, "where  he  soon  afterwards  fell  into  an  am- 
bush, and  was  slain,  together  with  Edward,  his 
eldest  son.  Broken-hearted  by  this  calamity,  his 
amiable  queen,  Margaret,  died  only  four  days 
after. 

Duke  Robert  had  returned  to  the  Continent  in 
disgust,  at  having  pressed  his  claims  for  the  pro- 
mised indemnity  in  England  without  any  success. 
He  afterwards  despatched  messenger  after  mes- 
senger from  the  Continent,  but  still  William  would 
give  up  none  of  his  domains.  At  last,  in  1094, 
Robert  had  recouise  to  a measure  deemed  very 
efficacious  in  the  comi;  of  chivalry.  He  sent  two 
heralds,  who,  having  found  their  way  into  the  j 
presence  of  the  Red  King,  denounced  him  before  , 
his  chief  vassals  as  a false  and  perjured  knight, 
with  whom  his  brother,  the  duke,  would  no  longer 
hold  friendship.  To  defend  his  honour,  the  king 
followed  the  two  heralds  to  Normandy,  where, 
hoj)ing  at  least  for  the  majority  of  voices,  he 
agi-eed  to  sul>mit  the  matter  in  disj)ute  to  the  I 
arbitration  of  the  twenty-four  barons,  -svho  had 
sworn  to  do  their  best  to  enforce  the  faithfiU  ob- 
sen’"ance  of  the  treaty  of  Caen.  The  barons,  how- 
ever, decided  in  favour  of  Robert;  and  then  Wil- 
liam aj)pealed  to  the  sword.  The  campaign  went 
so  much  in  favour  of  the  Red  King,  that  Robert 
was  again  obliged  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the 
King  of  France;  and  Philip  once  more  marched 
with  an  army  into  Normandy.  Rufus  then  sus- 
tained some  serious  losses;  and  trusting  no  longer 
to  the  ap])eal  of  the  sword,  he  resolved  to  buy  off 
the  French  king.  He  sent  his  commission  into 
England  for  the  immediate  levying  of  20,000  men. 
By  the  time  appointed  these  men  came  together 
about  Hastings,  and  were  ready  to  embai-k, 

“ when  suddenly  there  came  his  lieutenant  with  a 
counter-order,  and  signified  to  them,  that  the 
king,  minding  to  favour  them,  and  spare  them 
for  that  journey,  would  that  every  of  them  should 
give  him  ten  shillings  towards  the  charges  of 
the  war,  and  thereupon  depart  home  with  a suf- 
ficient safe  conduct ; which  the  most  part  were 
l)etter  content  to  do  than  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  fortune  of  the  sea  and  bloody  success  of 
the  wars  in  Normandy.”*  Tlie  king’s  lieutenant 
and  representative  in  this  cunning  device,  was 
Ralph  Flambard.  Some  considerable  sum  was 
rais^,and  King  Philip  accepted  it,  and  withdrew 
from  the  field,  leaving  Robert,  as  he  had  done 
before,  to  shift  for  himself.  Rufus  would  then 

' Ftor.  Wiffom:  Sim.  Pun. 

* /MintKed.  The  old  authorities  ore  Matthew  Paris  oiid  Simeon 
DanolmoiisU. 
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in  all  probability  have  made  himself  master  of 
Normandy,  had  he  not  been  recalled  to  England 
by  important  events. 

•I  An  4 r a^ter  theii*  accus- 
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tomed  manner,  began  to  mvade 

the  English  marches,  taking  booty  of  cattle,  and 
destroying,  killing,  and  spoiling  many  of  the 
king’s  subjects.”  Laying  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Montgomery,  "wliich  had  been  erected  on  a re- 
cently occujiied  part  of  Wales,  they  took  it  by 
assault,  and  slew  all  whom  they  found  within  it. 
Before  William  could  reach  the  scene  of  action 
all  the  Welsh  were  in  arms,  and  had  overrun 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Herefordshire,  besides 
reducing  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  To  chastise  them, 
he  determined  to  follow  them,  as  Harold  had 
done  before,*  for  he  saw  that  the  Welsh  “ would 
not  join  battle  with  him  in  the  plain,  but  kept 
themselves  still  aloof  within  the  woods  and 
marches,  and  aloft  upon  tho  mountains:  albeit, 
oftentimes  when  they  saw  advantage  they  w’ould 
come  forth,  and,  taking  the  Normans  and  the 
English  unaw'ares,  kill  many  and  wound  no  small 
numbers.”^  Stimulated,  however,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Harold,  who  had  penetrated  into  the  inmost 
recesses  in  Wales,  the  Red  King  still  pursued 
them  by  hill  and  dale:  but  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  he  foimd  that  his  loss 
was  tremendous,  and  “ not  without  some  note  of 
dishonour,”  began  a retreat  wliich  was  much  more 
rapid  than  liis  advance.  The  next  summer  he 
entered  the  mountains  with  a still  more  numerous 
army,  and  was  again  forced  to  retire  with  loss 
and  shame.  Ho  seems  to  have  forgot  that  the 
invasions  of  Harold  were  made  with  light  armed 
troops,  and  he  found  that  his  heavy  Nonnan  ca- 
valry wjis  ill  suited  for  such  a warfare.  Ho  turned 
from  Wales  in  despair,  but  ordered  the  immediate 
erection  of  a chain  of  forts  and  castles  along  the 
frontier. 

Before  he  was  free  from  the  troubles  of  this 
W elsh  war  his  thrane  was  threatened  by  a for- 
midable conspiracy  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  exclusive  right  claimed  by  Rufus  over  all 
the  forests  continued  to  irritate  the  Norman 
barons,  and  other  causes  of  discontent  were  not 
wanting.  At  tlie  head  of  the  disaffected  was 
Robert  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a 
most  {lowerful  chief,  jiossessing  280  English  ma- 
nors, whose  long-continued  absence  fram  court 
ci'eated  suspicion.  The  king  pubUshed  a decree 
that  every  baron  who  did  not  present  himself  at 
court  on  the  approaching  festival  of  Whitsuntide 
sliould  be  outlawed.  The  festival  came  and 
passed  without  any  tidings  of  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, who  feared  he  should  be  cast  into 
prison  if  lie  went  to  the  south.  The  king  marclicd 


* See  Yol,  i j>  125.  * fMitukfd. 
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with  an  army  into  Northumberland,  and  after  j 
taking  several  of  his  less  important  forti’esses, 
shut  up  the  earl  within  the  walls  of  Barn- 
borough  Castle.  Finding  he  could  neither  besiege 


nor  blockade  this  impregnable  place,  he  built 
another  castle  close  to  it,  in  which  leaving  a 
strong  garrison,  he  returned  to  the  south.  The 
new  castle,  which  was  hastily  constructed  of 
wood,  was  called  “Malvoisin”  (the  bad  neigh- 
bour), and  such  it  proved  to  Earl  Mowbray.  Be- 
ing decoye<l  from  his  safe  retreat  by  a feigned 
offer  of  placing  the  town  of  New'castle-upon-Tyne 
in  his  hands,  he  was  attacked  by  a large  party  of 
Normans  from  Malvoisin,  who  lay  in  wait  for 
him.  The  earl,  with  thirty  horsemen,  fled  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Oswin,  at  Tynemouth.  The 
sanctuary  was  not  respected;  but  Mowbray  and 
his  few  followers  defended  it  with  desperate 
valour  for  six  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  earl, 
sorely  woimded,  was  made  prisoner.  But  Bam- 
Iwrough  Castle  was  oven  more  valuable  than  the 
person  of  this  noble  captive,  and  the  Red  Eling, 
who  had  laid  the  snare  into  which  the  earl  had 
fallen,  had  also  airanged  the  plan  upon  which 
tlie  captors  now  acted.  They  carried  Mowbray 
to  a spot  in  front  of  his  castle,  and  invite<l  his 
countess,  the  fair  Matilda,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  only  a few  months,  to  a paidey.  When 
the  countess  came  to  the  outer  walls,  she  saw 
lier  husband  in  the  hands  of  his  bitter  enemies, 
w’ho  told  her  they  would  put  out  his  eyes  before 
her  face,  unless  she  instantly  delivered  up  the 
castle.  It  was  scarcely  for  woman  to  hesitate  in 
such  nn  alteniative:  Matilda  threw  open  the 
gates.  Within  the  walls  the  king's  men  found 
more  than  they  expected,  for  Earl  Mowbray's 


■ The  outli  ii  ooiuiilered  to  reUiu  miuonry  of  the  tixth  oen- 
tunr,  when  it  wae  founded,  ncoording  to  the  Saxon  ChronitU,  by 
Id*,  King  of  NorUtuniborUud.  It  l«  founded  npon  n pUtfonn  of 
lolly  bMklUc  cliflb,  and  is  only  soceMihle  on  Ihe  soutb-csst  side.  | 


lieutenant  betrayed  to  them  the  whole  secret  of 
the  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
upon  the  tlirone  of  England,  Stephen,  Count  of 
Aumale,  nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  and  brother 
to  the  infamous  Judith.  The 
extensive  con-spiracy  included, 
.among  others,  William,  Count 
of  Eu,  a relation  of  the  king’s, 
William  of  Alderic,  the  king’s 
god -father,  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Odo,  Earl  of 
Iloldemess,  and  Walter  de 
Jjacey.  The  fates  of  these 
men  were  various : Earl 

Mowbray  w.as  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
died  in  a dungeon  of  Windsor 
Castle,  about  thirty  yca’.-s 
after;  the  Coimt  of  Eu  rested 
his  justification  on  the  issue 
of  a duel,  which  he  fought 
with  Ilia  accuser  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  court; 
but  being  vanquished  in  the  combat,  he  was  con- 
victed, according  to  the  prevailing  law,  and  con- 
demned to  have  his  eyes  tom  out,  and  to  be 
otherwise  mutilated.’  William  of  Alderic,  who 
was  much  esteemed  and  lamented,  was  hanged; 
the  Eai-1  of  Shrewsbury  bought  his  panlon  for 
an  immense  sum  of  money;  the  Earl  of  Holder- 
ness  was  deprived  of  all  he  possessed  and  im- 
prisoned; the  rest  escaped  to  the  Continent,  leav- 
ing their  estates  in  England  to  be  confiscated. 

At  a moment  when  the  Red  King 
had  successfully  disposed  of  all  his 
enemies  in  England,  and  was  in  a condition  to 
renew  the  war  in  Noraiandy,  his  thoughtless 
brother  resigned  that  duchy  to  him  for  a sum  of 
money.  The  Christians  of  the  West,  no  longer 
content  to  apfiear  at  J erusalem  as  despised  and  ill- 
treated  pilgrims  with  beads  and  crosses  in  their 
hands,  resolved  to  repair  tliither  with  swonb  and 
lances,  and  conquer  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  from  the  infidels.  The  preaching  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, and  the  bulla  of  Pope  Urban  II.,  hail 
kindled  a warlike  flame  throughout  Europe. 
Duke  Robei't  had  early  enlisted  in  the  crusade, 
engaging  to  take  with  him  a numerous  and  well- 
armed  body  of  knights  and  vassals;  but  wanting 
money,  “no  news  to  his  coffers,"  he  applied  to  his 
brother  the  Red  King,  who  readily  entered  into 
a bargain  which  was  concluded  on  terms  most  ad- 
vantageous to  himself.  For  the  sum  of  £10,000, 
the  duke  resigned  the  government  of  Normandy 
to  his  brother.  This  act  is  generally  considered  by 
historians  not  as  a sale,  but  as  a mortgage,  which 
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Bambobodoh  Cast  lx.  Northiuuberhmd.^— J.  8.  Pruut,  from  a photogniphio  view. 
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was  to  expire  in  five  years.  But  it  is  almott 
idle  to  talk  of  conditions  in  such  a strange  ti'ans- 
action,  which  could  have  left  Robert  but  a slight 
chance  of  ever  recovering  his  dominion  from  his 
unscrupulous  brother,  had  Rufus  lived.  When 
the  bai-gain  was  struck,  Rufus  was  almost  as 
penniless  as  Robeii;.  According  to  an  old  his- 
torian, to  make  up  this  sum  with  des])atch,  “ he 
did  not  only  oppress  and  fleece  his  p>oor  subjects, 
but  rather  with  importunate  exactions,  did,  as  it 
were,  flea  off  their  skins.  All  this  was  grievous 
and  intolerable,  as  well  to  the  spirituality  as  tem- 
porality; so  that  divers  bishops  and  abbots,  who 
had  already  made  away  with  some  of  their  cha- 
lices and  church  jewels  to  pay  the  king,  made 
now  plain  answer  that  they  were  not  able  to 
help  him  with  any  more;  imto  whom,  on  the 
otlier  side,  as  the  rejiort  w'cnt,  the  king  said  again, 
‘ Have  you  not,  I beseech  you,  coffins  of  gold  and 
silver  full  of  dead  men’s  bones?’”'  meaning  the 
shrines  wherein  the  relics  of  saints  wei*e  inclosed. 

Soon  after  receiving  his  ;£lO,CKX),  Robert  de- 
parted for  Palestine,  flattering  himself  with  a 
splendid  futiuity;  and  then  William,  indulging 
in  the  less  fantastic  prospect  of  near  and  solid 
advantages,  sailed  to  the  Continent  to  take  im- 
mediate possession  of  Normandy.  He  had  long 
held  many  of  the  forti'esses,  liis  parti  zans  among 
the  nobility  were  numerous,  and  he  was  received 
by  the  Normans  without  opposition.  But  it  was 
fai*  otherw'ise  w’ith  the  people  of  Maine,  who 
burst  into  a universal  insurrection,  and  by  rally- 
ing round  Helie,  Lord  of  La  Fiache,  a young 
and  gallant  a<lventurer,  who  had  some  claim  to 
the  coimtry  himself,  gave  Rufus  much  trouble, 
and  obliged  him  to  carry  over  an  army  from 
England  more  than  once.  About  three  years 
after  Robert’s  departure,  the  brave  Helie  was 
suqirised  in  a wood  with  only  seven  knights  in 
company,  and  made  prisoner  by  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish king’s  officers.  Rufus  marched  into  Maine, 
soon  after,  at  the  head  of  a large  force  of  cavalry; 
but  the  French  king  and  the  Count  of  Anjou  in- 
terfering, he  was  iuducetl  to  negotiate,  and  Helie 
obtained  his  liberty  by  delivering  up  the  town 
of  Mans.  In  the  following  year  (1100),  as  the 
Red  King  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  a 
messenger  arrived  with  intelligence  that  Helie 
had  surprised  the  town  of  Mans,  and  was  besieg- 
ing the  Norman  garrison  in  the  castle,  l>eing 
aided  therein  by  tlie  inhabitants.  William  in- 

• IfMtuhal:  Sp<td.  The  old  nuUioritien  are  Eaditur,  O.-da  ic, 
:JcM.  Pari$,  and  H’w.  Malmttb.  » H'in.  Malinfsb. 

* “ The  U«1  King  lie»  in  Molwood-keep, 

To  drive  the  door  o’er  Uwn  and  etovp, 

He's  bound  him  with  the  mom. 

II U Hteeda  arc  iwift,  hU  hound*  are  good  , 

Tile  like  in  covert  or  Ligh-wooil, 

Wore  never  cheer'd  with  horn. 

— ir.  Sltttart  Ro$*. 


stantly  turned  his  horse’s  head,  and  set  off  for 
the  nearest  sea-port.  The  nobles  who  were  himt- 
ing  with  him  reminded  him  that  it  w'as  neces- 
sary to  call  out  trooija,  and  wait  for  them.  “ Not 
so,”  replied  Rufus,  “ I shall  see  who  will  follow 
me;  and,  if  I understand  the  temper  of  the  youth 
of  this  kingdom,  I shall  have  people  enough.” 
Without  stopping  or  turning  he  reached  the  port, 
and  embarked  in  the  fii-st  vessel  he  found.  It 
was  blowing  a gale  of  wind,  and  the  sailora  en- 
treated him  to  have  patience  tiU  the  storm  should 
abate.  “ Weigh  anchor,  hoist  sail,  and  begone,” 
cried  Rufus;  “did  you  ever  hear  of  a king  that 
was  drowned?”*  Obeying  liis  orders,  the  sailors 
put  to  sea,  and  safely  landed  their  royal  passen- 
ger at  Barfleur.  The  news  of  his  landing  sufficed 
to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Mans;  and 
Helie,  thinking  he  must  have  come  in  force,  dis- 
missed his  troops  and  took  to  flight.  The  Red 
King  then  barbarously  ravaged  the  lands  of  liis 
enemies;  but  being  w'ounded  while  laying  siege 
to  an  insignificant  castle,  he  returned  suddenly 
to  England. 

William’s  lavish  expenditure  continued  on  the 
increase;  but  by  his  exactions  and  irregular  way 
of  dealing  with  church  property,  he  still  found 
means  for  gratifying  his  extravagance,  and  en- 
joyed abroad  the  reputation  of  being  a rich,  as 
well  ns  a powerful  Wng,  But  the  dread  credi- 
tor was  now  at  hand,  whom  even  kings  cannot 
esca]>e.  Populai-  su|)erstition  had  long  darkened 
the  shades  and  solitudes  of  the  New^  Forest,  and 
peopled  its  glades  with  horrid  spectres.  The 
fiend  himself,  it  was  said  and  believed,  had  ap- 
peared there  to  the  Normans,  announcmg  the  pun- 
ishment he  had  in  reserve  for  the  Red  King  and 
his  wicked  counsellors.  The  accidents  that  hap- 
pened in  that  Chase,  which  had  been  so  barlmr- 
ously  obtained,  gave  strength  to  the  vulgar  belief. 
In  the  month  of  May,  Richartl,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Duke  Robert,  was  killed  while  hunting  in  the 
forest  by  an  arrow,  rejiorted  to  have  been  shot 
at  random.  This  was  the  second  time  the  Con- 
queror’s blood  had  been  jioured  out  there,  and 
men  said  it  would  not  be  the  last  time.  On  the 
1st  of  August  following,  William  lay  at  Malwowl- 
keoj),  a hunting-seat  in  the  foi’est,*  with  a goodlv 
train  of  knights.  A reconciliation  had  taken 
place  between  the  two  brothers,  and  tlie  astuci- 
ous  Henry,  who  had  been  some  time  in  England, 
was  of  the  gay  party.  The  circumstances  of  the 

"Malwood  CMtlc  or  Keep,  seated  npon  an  eminence,  em- 
Ixjsomed  in  wood,  at  a smaU  dUtanoo  from  the  village  of  Mine- 
stead,  in  tho  Now  Forest,  was  the  residence  of  this  prince,  when 
be  met  with  tlie  accident  which  terminated  hi*  life.  No  remains 
of  it  exist,  but  tho  olrcuniforouco  of  a building  is  to  bo  traced; 
and  it  yet  give*  iU  name  to  tho  walk  in  which  it  was  sitnatetl." 
— Noteo  to  the  R<d  King.  Thi*  spirited  and  lieautiful  poem,  illus- 
trative of  the  ago  and  iU  events,  is  publislied  in  the  same  volume 
with  ParttJiojn.x<U  Bloi*. 
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story,  as  told  by  the  monkish  chroniclers,  are 
sufficiently  remarkable.  At  the  dead  of  night 
the  king  was  heard  invoking  the  blessed  Virgin, 
a thing  strange  in  him;  and  then  he  called  aloud 
for  lights  in  his  chamber.  His  attendants  ran 
at  his  call,  and  found  him  disturbed  by  a fright- 
ful vision,  to  prevent  the  return  of  which  he 
ordered  them  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  by 
his  bedside,  and  divert  him  with  pleasant  talk. 
As  ho  was  dressing  in  the  morning  an  artisan 
brought  him  six  new  arrows:  he  examined  them, 
prai^  the  workmanship,  and  keeping  four  for 
himself,  gave  the  other  two  to  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel, 
otherwise  called,  from  his  estates  in  France,  Sir 
Walter  de  Poix,  saying,  as  he  presented  them — 
“Good  weapons  are  due  to  the  sportsman  that 
knows  how  to  make  a good  use  of  them.”'  The 
tables  were  spread  with  an  abundant  collation, 
and  the  Red  King  ate  more  meat  and  drank  even 
more  wine  than  he  was  wont  to  do.  His  spirits 
rose  to  their  highest  pitch ; his  companious  still 
passed  the  wine  cup,  whilst  the  grooms  and 
huntsmen  prepared  their  horses  and  hounds  for 
the  chase;  and  all  was  boisterously  gay  in  Mal- 
wood-kcep,  when  a messenger  arrived  from  Ser- 
lon,  the  Norman  abbot  of  St.  Peter’s,  at 
Gloucester,  to  inform  the  king  that  one  of  his 
monks  had  dreamed  a dream  foreboding  a sud- 
den and  awful  death  to  him.  “ The  man  is  a 
right  monk,”  cried  Rufus,  “ and  to  have  a piece 
of  money  he  dreameth  s\jch  things.  Give  him, 
therefore,  an  hundi-ed  pence,  and  bid  him  dream 
of  better  fortune  to  our  person.”  Then  tiuming 
to  T_yTrel,  ho  said — “ Do  they  think  I am  one  of 
those  fools  that  give  up  their  plea- 
sure or  their  bnsiness  because  an 
old  woman  happens  to  dream  or 
sneeze?  To  horse,  Walter  de 
Poix ! ” 

The  king,  with  his  brother 
Henr>',  William  de  Breteuil,  and 
many  other  lords  and  knights,  toj»b  or  Wiluam 
rode  into  the  forest,  where  the 
company  dispersed  here  and  there,  after  the  man- 
ner used  in  himting;  but  Sir  Walter,  his  esi)ecial 
favourite  in  these  sports,  remained  constantly  near 
the  king,  and  their  dogs  hunted  together.  As  the 
sun  was  sinking  low  in  the  west,  a hart  came 
boimding  by,  between  Rufus  and  his  comrade, 
who  stood  concealed  in  the  thickets.  The  king 
drew  Ids  bow,  but  the  string  broke,  and  the  arrow 
took  no  effect.  Startled  by  the  sound,  the  hart 
paused  in  bis  speed  and  looked  on  all  aides,  as  if 
doubtful  which  way  to  turn.  The  king,  keeping 
his  attention  on  the  quarry,  raisetl  his  bridle-hand 
above  his  eyes,  that  he  might  see  clear  by  shading 
them  from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  which  now  shone 


almost  horizontally  through  the  glades  of  the 
forest;  and  at  the  same  time,  l:>eing  unprovided 
with  a second  bow,  he  shouted,  “ Shoot,  Walter  ! 
— shoot,  in  the  devil’s  name  !”* *  Tyrrel  di*ew  his 
bow — the  arrow  departed — was  glanced  aside  in 
its  flight  by  an  intervening  tree,  and  struck 
William  in  the  left  breast,  which  was  left  ex- 
posed by  hb  raised  arm.  The  fork-head  pierced 
hb  heart,  and,  with  one  groan,  and  no  word  or 
prayer  uttered,  the  Red  King  fell,  and  expired. 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  ran  to  his  master’s  side,  but, 
finding  him  dead,  he  remounted  hb  horse,  and, 
without  informing  any  one  of  the  catastrophe, 
galloped  to  the  sea-coast,  embarked  for  Nor- 
mandy, whence  he  fled  for  sanctuary  into  the 
dominions  of  the  French  king,  and  soon  after  de- 
jmrted  for  the  Holy  Land.  According  to  an  old 
chronicler,  the  spot  where  Rufus  fell  had  been 
the  site  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  church,  which  his 
father,  the  Conqueror,  had  pulled  down  and  de- 
stroyed for  the  enlarging  of  his  chase.*  Late  in 
the  evening,  the  royal  corpse  was  found  alone, 
where  it  fell,  by  a poor  charcoal-burner,*  who  put 
it,  still  bleeding,  into  his  cart,  and  drove  towards 
Winchester.  At  the  earliest  report  of  his  death, 
his  brother  Henry  flew  to  sebe  the  royal  trea- 
8U17;  and  the  knights  and  favourites  who  had 
been  hunting  in  the  forest  dispersed,  in  several 
directions,  to  look  after  their  interest,  not  one  of 
them  caring  to  render  the  last  sad  honours  to 
their  master.  Tlie  next  day  the  body,  still  in  the 
charcoal-burner’s  cart,  and  defiled  with  blood  and 
dirt,  was  carried  to  St  Swithin’s,  the  cathedral 
church  of  Winchester.  There,  however,  it  was 


Rt-nm,  WhicbotUr  CathoUral.— <3ongh'«  Sepulchral  Monumenta. 

treated  with  proper  respect,  and  buried  in  the 
centre  of  the  cathetiral  choir,  many  persons  look- 
ing on,  but  few  grieving.  A proof  of  the  bad 
opinion  which  the  people  entertained  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch  is,  that  they  interpreted  tlie  fall 
of  a certain  tower  in  the  cathedral,  which  hap- 
pened the  following  year,  and  covered  his  tomb 
w'ith  its  ruins,  into  a sign  of  the  dbpleasure  of 
Heaven  that  he  had  received  Christian  burial.* 


• Ordtric.  VUaL 


VOL.  I. 


* “Trsho,  tralie  orcum  ox  parte  dinboli." — lirn.  KnyglUon. 

* Walter  Ueniyngfonlo,  quoted  in  Gmlton’s  Chi-onicU. 

* “ Thia  roan's  name  was  Purkess.  Ilu  is  the  aiiowtor  of  n 
very  numerous  tribe.  Of  his  lineal  descendants  it  is  reporte<I 
that,  living  on  the  same  ei>ot,  they  have  constantly  been  pn»- 
]>rietors  of  a horse  and  cart,  but  never  ottabiod  to  the  pooswisiou 
of  a team." — W.  S.  Row,  notes  to  tho  Xfil  King. 

t Dr.  Milner,  ffitt.  IFincMet,'. 
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Tlie  second  king  of  the  Norman  line  reigned 
tliirteen  years,  all  but  a few  weeks,  and  was  full 
of  health  and  vigour,  and  only  forty  years  of  age, 
when  he  died.  That  he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  in 
the  New  Forest — that  his  body  was  abandoned 
and  then  hastily  interred — ai-e  facts  perfectly  well 
authenticated;  but  some  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  precise  cii’cumstances  attending 
his  death,  notwithstanding  their  being  minutely 
related  by  writers  who  were  living  at  the  time, 
or  who  floui'ishcd  in  the  course  of  the  following 
century.  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  afterwai'ds  swore,  in 
France,  that  he  did  not  shoot  the  arrow;  but  he 
was  probably  anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
odium  of  killing  a king,  even  by  accident.  It  is 
quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the  event  did  not  arise 
from  chance,  and  that  Tyrrel  had  no  part  in  it. 
The  remorseless  ambition  of  Henry  might  have 
had  recourae  to  murder,  or  the  avenging  shaft 
might  have  been  sped  by  the  desperate  hand  of 
some  Englishman,  tempted  by  a favourable  op]>or- 
tunity  and  the  traditions  of  the  place.  But  the 
most  charitable  construction  is,  that  the  party 
were  intoxicated  with  the  wine  they  had  drunk 

• WillUun  of  Bfalmmburjr,  who  was  boni  in  tho  r«ign  of  Wil- 
liam Rufiu,  gives  this  graphio  deecrliAiou  of  liim : — “ Greatness 
of  soul  was  pre  eminent  in  tho  king,  which,  iu  process  of  time, 
he  olncurod  by  exoemive  sevcilty— view,  in<leed,  in  place  of  vir- 
tues, so  insensibly  crept  into  his  bosom  that  ho  could  not  dis- 
tinguish them.  ...  At  hut,  however,  in  ids  Utter  yoan, 
tlie  desire  after  good  grew  cold,  and  tiie  crop  of  evil  increase*!  to 
ri|>eneas;  his  liberality  became  prodigality— his  magnanimity, 
pride— his  austerity,  cruelty.  . . . He  was,  wlien  abroad,  and 
in  public  assemblies,  of  supercilious  look,  darting  Ids  threaten- 
ing eye  on  the  bystander;  and  with  assumed  severity  and  fero- 
cious voice,  assailing  such  as  conversed  with  him.  From  appre- 
hension of  poverty  and  of  tho  treachery  of  others,  as  may  be 
conjectured,  ho  was  too  mnuli  given  to  lucre  and  to  cruelty. 
At  home  and  at  Usblo,  with  his  intimate  compoidons,  lie  gave 
loose  to  levity  and  to  mirth.  lie  was  a most  fooetions  railer  at 
anything  he  hod  liimself  done  amiss,  iu  order  that  ho  miglit 

thus  do  away  obloquy,  and  make  it  matter  of  Jest 

Military  men  came  to  him  out  of  every  province  on  thU  side  of 
tlie  mountains,  whom  he  rewarded  most  profusely.  In  oonsc- 
quenoe,  wlien  he  ha<l  no  longer  anglit  to  bestow,  poor  and  ex- 
liausted,  be  turned  his  thoughts  to  rapines.  The  rapacity  of 
bis  dis]>ositlon  was  seconded  by  Kalpli,  the  inciter  of  his  covet- 
ousness, a clergyman  of  the  lowest  origin,  but  raised  to  eminence 
by  his  wit  and  subtitty.  If,  at  auy  time,  a royal  edict  issued 
that  Rnglaud  should  p.xy  a certain  tribute,  it  was  doubIe«l  by 
this  plunduror  of  tho  rich— this  exterminator  of  the  ]ioor — tills 
conflscator  of  other  men's  inheritance.  He  was  an  invincible 


at  Malwood-keeji,  and  that,  in  the  confusion  con- 
sequent on  drunkenness,  the  king  was  bit  by  a 
random  an*ow. 

The  Red  King  was  never  married;  and  his 
example  is  said  to  have  induced  all  his  young 
courtiers  to  prefer  the  licentious  liberty  of  a 
single  life.  In  describing  his  libertinism,  the 
least  heinous  charge  of  the  monkish  historians  is, 
that  he  respected  not  the  virtue  of  other  men’s 
wives,  and  was  “ a most  especial  follower  of  le- 
mans.”  For  the  honour  of  human  nature  we 
hope  the  picture  is  overcharged;  but  there  ore 
proofs  enough  to  convince  us  that  but  little  order 
or  decorum  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rufus.  In- 
deed, all  wTiters  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the 
dissolute  manners  of  his  household  and  adherents. 
His  rapacity  is  equally  unquestionable;  but  this 
charge  may  be  jmrtially  explained,  if  it  cannot 
bo  excused,  by  his  taste  and  magnificence.  He 
did  not  spend  all  his  money  in  his  wars,  ids 
foreign  schemes,  his  pleasures  and  debaucheries; 
but  devoted  large  sums  to  the  building  of  royal 
palaces,  and  to  several  works  of  gi-eat  public 
utility.* 


plendor,  os  unmtroinc!  in  his  wonls  as  in  hit  ooUons ; ami 
etiually  furious  against  tho  mook  or  tho  turbulent.  ...  At 
tills  penou's  suggestion,  tlie  ucred  honours  of  the  church,  os  the 
pastors  died  out,  wore  exposed  to  sale.  . . . These  things 
appeared  the  more  disgraceful,  because  in  his  father's  time,  after 
the  decease  of  a bishop  or  abbot,  all  rents  wore  reserved  entire, 
to  bo  given  np  to  tho  succooding  pastor ; aad  persons,  truly  meri- 
torious on  account  of  their  religion,  were  elected.  But  in  tlie 

la]>io  of  a very  few  years,  everything  was  cluinged 

Men  of  tlie  meanest  condition,  or  guilty  of  whstever  crime,  wore 
listened  to,  if  they  could  suggest  any'thing  likely  to  bo  advan- 
tageous to  tho  king ; tho  halter  was  loosened  from  the  robber’s 
neck,  if  be  could  promise  any  emolument  to  the  sovereign.  All 
military  discipline  being  relaxed,  tho  eourtiors  preyed  ui>on  the 
property  of  the  country  |)coplc,  and  oonsumeil  their  suljstanco, 
taking  tlie  very  meat  from  the  moutlis  of  those  wretched  crea- 
tures. Then  was  there  flowing  hair  and  extravagant  dress ; and 
then  was  invented  tho  fashion  of  shoes  with  cun  ed  points ; then 
tiie  model  for  young  men  was  to  rival  women  in  delicacy  of  per- 
Bou— to  mince  their  gait,  to  walk  with  loose  gesture,  and  half 
naked.  Enenalud  ond  effeminate,  they  unwillingly  remained 
what  nature  had  mode  them — tho  ossailors  of  others'  chastity, 
prodigal  of  their  own.  Troops  of  pathics  and  droves  of  harlots 
followed  the  court ; so  that  it  was  said,  with  justice,  by  a wise 
man,  * That  Kiiglaud  would  be  forttmate  if  Ilonry  could  reign 
led  to  such  an  opinion,  because  he  abliorrod  obsoonity  from  liis 
youth.”  (iuch  was  tho  improved  morality  introduced  by  the 
Normans  1 
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HENRY  I.,  SUBNAMED  BEAUCLERK. — A.D.  1100—1135. 


II«nry,  surnaracd  Beaaclerk,  peiree  the  crown — His  endcavonrs  to  conciliate  his  English  subjects — He  marries  the 
Princess  IMand,  the  descendant  of  Alfred — The  marriage  opposed,  from  the  report  that  Mand  had  taken 
the  veil — Fhunbard’s  imprisonment  and  escape— Return  of  Robert  of  Xonnandy  from  the  Crusade — He  de- 
mands the  crown  of  England — His  claim  defeated  and  relinquished — Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
suppressed — Henry  Beauclerk  invades  the  territory  of  his  brother  Robert — He  defeats  Robert,  and  takes  him 
prisoner — Miserable  end  of  Robert — Henry  Beauclerk  takes  possession  of  Normandy— Marriage  of  his  daughter 
Matilda  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany — Henry's  successful  wars  and  negotiations  on  the  Continent — His  only 
son,  William,  drowned  while  returning  to  England— His  new  plans  to  settle  the  succession  of  tho  crowm- 
Procures  Matilda,  his  daughter,  to  bo  acknowledged  his  successor — His  proceedings  to  insure  her  succession— 
Death  of  Henry  Beauclerk — His  character. 


ENRY  was  not  unopposed  in  the 
first  step  he  took  to  secure  the 
crown.  While  he  was  imperiously 
demanding  the  keys  of  the  royal 
treasury,  and  the  officers,  in  whose 
charge  they  were  placed,  were  hesi- 
tating whether  they  should  deliver  them  or  not, 
William  de  Breteuil,  the  royal  treasurer,  who  had 
also  been  of  the  fatal  hunting  party,  arrived  with 
breathless  speed  from  the  forest,  and  opposed  his 
demand.  “ You  and  I,” said  he  to  Henry, "ought 
to  remember  the  faith  we  have  pledged  to  your 
brother,  Duke  Robert;  he  has  received  our  oath 
of  homage,  and,  absent  or  present,  he  has  a right 
to  this  money."  Henry  attempted  to  sliake  the 
fidelity  of  the  treasurer  with  arguments,  but 
William  do  Breteuil  resolutely  maintained  that 
Robert  was  the  lawful  sovereign  of  England,  to 
whom,  and  to  no  one  else,  tho  money  in  Winches- 
ter Castle  belonged.'  The  altercation  grew  >do- 
lent,  and  Henry,  who  felt  he  had  no  time  to  lose, 
drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  immediate  death 
to  any  that  should  oppose  him.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  some  powerful  barons  who  happened 
to  be  on  the  spot,  or  who  had  followed  him  from 
the  forest.  De  Breteuil  was  left  almost  single  in 
his  honourable  opposition,  the  domestics  of  the 
late  king  taking  part  against  him;  and  Henry 
seized  the  money  and  crown-jewels  before  his 
eyes.  Part  of  the  money  seems  to  have  been 
distributed  among  the  barons  and  churchmen  at 
Winchester.  He  immediately  gave  tho  bi.shopric 
of  Winchester  to  Henry  Gifford,  a most  influen- 
tial adherent,  and  then  proceeded,  with  all  speed, 
to  lA)ndon,  where  he  made  a skilful  use  of  his 
treasures,  and  was  proclaimed  by  an  assembly  of 
noblemen  and  prelates,  no  one  challenging  his 
title,  but  all  acknowledging  his  consummate 
abilities  and  fitness  for  government.  On  Siui- 

* Malmttb. 


day,  the  6th  of  Augiist,  only  three  days  after  the 
death  of  Rufus,  standing  before  the  altar  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  he  promised  God  and  all 
the  people  to  annul  all  the  unrighteous  acta  that 
took  place  in  his  brother’s  time;  and  after  this 
declaration,  Maurice,  the  Bishop  of  London,  con- 
secrated him  king.* *  Anselm,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  according  to  ancient  rule,  should 
have  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation, 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  some  tliree 
years  before;  and  the  archbishopric  of  York  had 
been  left  vacant  for  some  time.  A popular  re- 
commendation was,  that  Henry  w’as  an  Engbsh- 
man,  bom  in  the  country,*  and  after  the  Conquest; 
and  some  of  his  partizans  set  up  this  circumstance 
as  being,  in  itself,  a suflScient  title  to  the  crown. 
But  he  himself,  in  a charter  of  liberties  issued 
on  the  following  day,  and  diligently  promulgated 
throughout  the  land,  represented  himself  as 
being  crowned  " by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  barons  of  the  king- 
dom.” 

The  claims  of  Duke  Robert  were  not  foi^otten; 
but  Henry,  who  "had  aforehand  trained  the 
people  to  his  humour  and  vein,  in  bringing  them 
to  think  w’ell  of  him,”  had  also  caused  to  be  re- 
ported, as  a cei-tain  fact,  that  Robert  was  already 
created  King  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
w'ould  never  leave  the  Holy  Land  for  an  ordinary 
kingdom.  Although  the  law  of  succession  re- 
mained almost  as  loose  as  under  the  Saxon 
dynasty,  and  the  crown  of  England  was  still,  in 
form  at  least,  an  elective  one,  Henry,  who,  more- 
over, was  bound  by  oaths  to  his  elder  brother 
Rol)ert,  seems  himself  to  have  been  conscious  of 
a want  of  validity  or  security  in  his  title,  and  to 
have  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  throne  by 
reforms  of  abuses,  and  by  large  concessions  to  the 

* Sax.  Chron. 

• Henry  wae  born  at  Selby,  in  Yoikehire,  a.d.  1070,  in  tbs 
foiirtb  > cor  of  libi  fatber’s  reign  as  King  of  England. 
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nation.  The  charter  of  liberties  passed  by  Henry 
on  his  accession,  forms  an  important  feature  in 
our  progressive  law  and  government.  He  restored 
all  tlie  rights  of  the  church,  ])romised  to  require 
only  moderate  and  just  reliefs  from  his  vassals, 
to  exercise  his  powers  in  wanbhips  and  man-iages 
with  equity  and  mildness,  to  redress  all  the  griev- 
ances of  the  former  reign,  and  to  restore  the  laws 
of  King  E<Jward  the  Confessor,  subject  only  to 
the  amendments  mode  in  them  by  his  father. 

Still  farther,  to  conciliate  his  Anglo-Saxon  sub- 
jects, Henry,  who,  on  all  necessary  occasions, 
boasted  of  his  English  birth,  determined  to  es- 
pouse an  English  wife.  This  maniiige  is  a most 
important  historical  event,  being  a step  mode  to- 
wai'ds  that  intermixture  and  fusion  of  the  two 
races  which  destroyed,  at  a much  earlier  period 
than  is  generally  imagined,  the  o<iious  distinction 
between  Saxons  and  Normans.  It  is  also  exceed- 
ingly interesting  in  some  of  its  details,  and  par- 
ticularly those  which  have  been  ti'ansmitted  by 
the  pen  of  Eadmer,* *  who  was  living  at  the  time, 
and  who,  as  an  Englishman  himself,  entertained 
a lively  sympathy  for  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
pnnccss.  The  lady  of  Heruy’s  choice  was,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  ikuson  Chronicle^  “ Maud,  daugh- 
ter of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  and  of  Margaret, 
the  good  queen,  the  relation  of  King  Edwai'd, 
and  of  the  right  kingly  kin  of  England.”  This 
descendant  of  the  gi'eat  Alfred  had  been  sent 
from  Scotland  at  a very  early  age,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  her  aunt  Christina,  Edgar  Atheling’s 
second  sister,  who  was  abbess  of  Wilton,  or,  as 
othera  say,  of  Rumsey,  in  Hampshire.  As  she 
grew  up,  several  of  the  Norman  captains  aspired 
to  the  honour  of  her  hand.  She  was  asked  in 
marriage  by  Alan,  the  Lord  of  Richmond;  but 
Alan  died  before  he  could  receive  any  answer 
from  the  king.  William  de  Garenne,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  was  the  next  suitor,  but  the  marriage  was 
not  allowed  by  Rufus.  A cotemporary  writei’  * 
says,  he  knows  not  why  the  mairiage  with  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  did  not  take  place;  but  the  policy 
of  forbidding  a union  between  a powerful  vitssal, 
and  a princess  of  the  ancient  royal  line,  is  evident; 
and  the  Red  Kmg,  like  lus  father,  held  it  as  part 
of  his  prerogative  to  give  or  refuse  the  hands  of 
his  fair  subjects.  When  proposals  were  made  on 
the  j)art  of  King  Henry,  the  fair  Saxon,  not 
being  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  sharing  with 
a Norman  the  throne  on  whicli  her  ancestors  bad 
sat  for  centuries,  showed  a decided  aversion  to 
the  match.  Rut  she  was  assailed  by  arguments 
difficult  to  resist.  *^0!  most  noble  and  fair 


* Thu  hUtorUa  wat  Uia  scholar  and  inmatn  of  .\rchl>Uhop 
Ansolin,  who  oolebratod  the  marriage,  and  anerwarda  crowned 
the  young  ({oeon. 

* OrtUrieiu.  11iU  chronicler  says  she  had  Ihnnarly  gono  by 
the  more  Saxon  name  of  Edith. 


among  women," said  her  Saxon  advisers,  “if  thou 
wilt,  thou  const  I'estore  the  ancient  honour  of 
England,  and  be  a pledge  of  reconciliation  and 
friendship;  but  if  thou  art  obstinate  in  thy  re- 
fusal, the  enmity  between  the  two  races  will  be 
everla.sting,  and  the  shedding  of  human  blood 
know  no  end.”  * When  her  slow  consent  was  ob- 
tained, another  impediment  was  raised  by  a 
sti-ong  Norman  party,  who  neither  liked  to  see 
an  Englishwoman  raised  to  be  tlieir  queen,  nor 
the  power  of  their  king  confirmed  by  means  which 
would  endear  him  to  the  native  race,  and  render 
him  more  and  more  indejiendent  of  the  Normans. 
They  asserted  that  Maud,  who  had  been  brought 
up  from  her  infancy  in  a convent,  was  a nun,  and 
that  she  had  been  seen  wearing  a veil,  which 
made  her  for  ever  the  spouse  of  Christ  Such 
an  obstacle  would  have  been  insurmountable;  and 
as  there  were  some  seeming  grounds  for  the  re- 
port, the  celebration  of  the  marriage  was  post- 
jKmed,  to  the  great  joy  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  it* 

Anselm,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  returned  from  Italy  at  the  pressing  invita- 
tion of  the  new  king,  was  a zealous  promoter  of 
the  marriage — for  his  soul  was  kind  and  benevo- 
lent, and  he  was  interested  in  favour  of  the 
Englbh  people;  but,  when  he  heard  the  reports, 
he  declared  tliat  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
unite  a nun  to  a carnal  husband.  The  arch- 
bishop, however,  determined  to  question  the 
maiden  herself;  and  Matilda,  or  Maud,  in  reply, 
denied  she  had  ever  taken  the  vows,  or  even  worn 
the  veil  of  her  free  will;  and  she  offered  to  give 
full  proof  of  this  before  all  the  prelates  of  Eng- 
land. “ I must  confess,”  she  said,  “ that  I have 
sometimes  appeared  veiled;  but  listen  to  the 
cause:  in  my  first  youth,  when  I was  living 
under  her  care,  my  aimt,  to  save  me,  as  she  said, 
from  the  lust  of  the  Normans,  who  attacked  all 
females,  was  accustomed  to  throw  a piece  of 
black  stuff  over  my  head;  and  when  I refused  to 
cover  myself  wth  it,  she  treated  me  very  roughly. 
In  her  presence  I wore  that  covering,  but  as  soon 
as  she  was  out  of  sight,  I threw  it  on  the  ground, 
and  trampled  it  under  my  feet  in  childish  anger." 
To  solve  this  great  difficulty,  Anselm  called  a 
council  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  monks.  'Wit- 
nesses summoned  before  this  council  confirmed 
the  truth  of  Matilda’s  words.  Two  archdeacons, 
who  hod  been  sent  to  the  convent  where  the 
young  lady  was  brought  up,  deposed  that  public 
report,  and  the  testimony  of  the  nuns,  agreed 
with  her  declaration.  The  decision,  given  unani- 
mously, was,  “We,  the  bishops,  &c.,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  young  lady  is  fi'ee,  and  can  dis- 
pose of  herself;  and  we  have  a precedent  in  a 
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judgment,  rendered,  in  a similar  cause,  by  the 
venerable  Lanfranc,  vrhen  the  Saxon  women,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  convent  out  of  fear  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  great  William,  reclaimed  and 
obtained  their  liberty.”  On  Sunday,  the  11th  of 
November,  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  the 
queen  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity. But  so  wisely  cautious  was  the  prelate, 
and  so  anxious  to  dissipate  all  suspicions  and 
false  reports,  that,  before  pronouncing  the  nuptial 
benediction,  he  mounted  on  a bench  in  front  of 
the  church  door,  and  showed  to  the  assembled 
people  the  debate  and  decision  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal council.  The  Normans,  who  had  opposed  the 
union,  now  vented  their  spite  in  bitter  railleries. 
Henry  dissembled  his  rage  till  a convenient  mo- 
ment, and,  in  public,  laughed  heartily  at  the  in- 
solent jests.  Matilda,  who  had  given  her  consent 
to  the  marriage  with  reluctance,  and  who  found 
a most  iinfaithful  husband,  proved  a “ right  lov- 
ing and  obedient  wife.”  She  was  beautiful  in 
person,  and  distinguished  by  a love  of  learning 
and  great  charity  to  the  poor.  Her  elevation  to 
the  throne  filled  the  hearts  of  the  English  with 
a momentary  joy. 

Another  proceeding  which  greatly  increased 
the  new  king’s  popularity  with  the  English,  and 
with  all  who  entertained  respect  for  virtue  and 
decency,  was  his  expulsion  of  liis  brother’s 
minions.  If  half  of  the  detestable  vices  attri- 
buted by  the  churchmen,  their  cotemporaries, 
to  these  favourites,  were  really  prevalent  among 
them,  they  must  have  been  a curse  and  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  land. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  Ralph  Flambard, 
the  obnoxious  minister  of  the  late  king,  should 
escape  in  this  general  purgation.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham — for  such  was  the  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tion Ralph  had  attained  under  Rufus  — was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  he  lived  most 
luxuriously,  and  captivated  the  affections  of  his 
keepers  by  his  conviviality,  generosity,  and  wit. 
In  the  February  following  Henry’s  coronation,  a 
good  rope  was  conveyed  to  the  bishop,  hid  in  the 
bottom  of  a huge  wine  flagon.  His  guards  drank 
of  the  wine  until  their  senses  forsook  them ; and 
then  Ralph,  under  favour  of  the  night,  and  by 
means  of  the  rope,  descended  from  his  prison 
window,  and  escaped.  Some  friends  in  attend- 
ance put  him  on  board  ship,  and  the  active  bishop 
made  sail  for  Normandy,  to  see  what  fortune 
would  offer  him  as  the  ser\’ant  of  Robert  Courte- 
hose. 

When  Henry  caused  the  report  to  be  circulated, 
that  Robert  had  obtained  the  crown  of  Jerusalem, 
and  thought  not  of  returning  to  England,  he 
knew  right  well  that  another  than  he  had  been 
elected  sovereign  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  his 
brother  was  actually  in  Europe,  and  on  his  way 


Jack  to  Normandy,  in  which  country  he  arrived 
within  a month  or  six  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Rufus.  The  improvident  duke  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  j)erfomiing  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  which  were  only  surpassed,  in 
ater  times,  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Though 
valued  for  the  good  qualities  he  possessed,  the 
Crusaders  never  thought  seriously  of  electing  so 
imprudent  a prince  to  the  difficult  post  of  secur- 
ing and  governing  the  conquests  tliey  had  made; 
nor  does  Robert  appear  ever  to  have  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  which,  by  universal 
consent,  fell  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  a man  “ bom 
for  command,”  and  as  wise  and  prudent  as  a 
statesman  as  he  was  gallant  and  fearless  as  a 
knight.*  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
which  happened  on  the  15th  of  July,  1099,  some- 
what more  than  a year  before  the  death  of  the 
English  king  in  the  New  Forest,  Duke  Robei*t 
left  the  Holy  I^and  covered  with  holy  laurels, 
and  crossed  the  Mediterranean  to  Brundusium, 
the  nearest  port  of  Italy,  intending  to  travel 
homeward,  by  land,  through  that  beautiful  and 
luxurious  coxmtry.  The  Norman  lance,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  had  won  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  Southern  Italy  some  years  before  the  con- 
quest of  England;  and  as  Duke  Robert  advanced 
into  the  land,  he  was  everywhere  met  by  Norman 
barons,  and  nobles  of  Norman  descent.  At  every 
feudal  castle  the  duke  was  hailed  and  welcomed 
as  a countryman,  a friend,  a hero,  a Crusader 
returning  with  victory,  whom  it  was  honoui*- 
able  to  honour;  and  so  much  was  their  hospi- 
tality to  the  taste  of  the  thoughtless  prince  that 
he  lingered  long  and  well  pleased  on  his  way. 
Of  all  these  noble  hosts  was  none  more  noble 
or  more  powerful  tlian  William,  Count  of  Con- 
versano;  he  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey,  who  was 
nephew  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  founder  of  the 
Norman  dynasty  in  Naples;  his  vast  possessions 
lay  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  from  Otranto 
to  Bari,  and  extended  for  inland  in  tlie  direction 
of  Lucania  and  the  other  sea.  He  was,  in  short, 
the  moat  powerful  lord  in  Lower  Ajjulia.  His 
castle,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  surrounded 
by  olive  groves,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
Adriatic,  had  many  attractions  for  the  pleasure- 
loving  and  susceptible  son  of  the  Conqueror. 
There  were  minstrels  and  jongleurs;  there  were 
fine  horses  and  hounds,  and  hawks,  in  almost 

» “ Venunenta  i oo«tui  nato  nil’  imporo, 

8i  del  regnsr,  del  oomnMndar  u I'erti : 

E non  minor  obe  duoe  o caraliero ; 

Ma  del  doiipio  valor  tutte  ha  le  parti.'' 

— Ta«o,  OmuaUnuu. 

" Well  ceem*  bo  bom  to  be  with  honotu  crown'd. 

So  well  the  lore  he  know*  of  ref^ment ; 

Peerleoi  In  fight,  in  oouneel  grave  and  loand — 

The  double  gilt  of  glory  exceUent.” — Fairfax, 
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royal  abundance;  and  the  vast  plains  of  Apulia, 
with  the  forests  and  mountains  that  encompass 
them,  offered  a variety  of  the  finest  sport.  But 
tliere  was  an  attraction,  even  greater  than  all 
these,  in  the  person  of  a beautiful  maiden,  the 
young  Sibylla,  the  daughter  of  his  host,  the 
Coimt  of  Conversano.  Robert  became  ena^ 
moured,  and  such  a suitor  was  not  likely  to  be 
rejected.  Robert  received  the  hand  of  Sibylla, 
who  is  painted  as  being  as  good  as  she  was  fair, 
together  with  a large  sum  of  money  as  her  dowry. 
Happy  in  the  present,  careless  of  the  future,  and 
little  thinking  that  a man  so  young  as  ids  brother, 
the  Red  King,  would  die,  he  lingered  several 
months  in  Apulia,  and  finally  travelled  thence 
without  any  eagerness  or  speed;  and  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  when  the  English  throne  fell  vacant, 
his  friends  hardly  knew  when  they  might  expect 
him.  On  his  arrival,  however,  in  Normandy,  he 
appears  to  have  been  received  with  great  joy  by 
the  people,  and  to  have  obtained  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fortresses  surrendered  to  Rufus,  and 
which  were  now  held  for  Henry.  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  of  pro.secuting  his  claim  on 
England;  but  here  again  he  lost  time  and  threw 
away  his  last  remaining  chance.  He  was  proud 
of  showing  his  beautiful  bride  to  the  Normans, 
and,  with  his  usual  imprudence,  he  spent  her  for- 
tune in  feasting  and  pageantry,  l^ph  Flam- 
baitl  was  the  first  to  wake  him  from  this  splen- 
did but  evanescent  dream,  and  at  the  earnest 
suggestion  of  the  fugitive  bishop-minister  he  pre- 
pared for  immeiliate  war,  knowing  it  was  vain  to 
plead  to  Henry  his  priority  of  birth,  his  treaty 
with  Rufus,  or  the  oaths  which  Henry  himself 
liad  taken  to  him. 

When  his  ban  of  war  was  proclaimed,  Robert’s 
Norman  vassals  showed  tlic  utmost  readiness  to 
fight  under  a prince  who  had  won  laurels  in  the 
Holy  Jjand;  and  the  Norman  barons  expressed 
the  same  discontent  at  the  separation  of  the  duchy 
and  kingdom  which  had  appeared  on  the  acces- 
sion of  William  Rufus.  If  the  nobles  had  been 
unanimous  in  their  preference  to  Robert  as  sove- 
reign of  the  country,  on  either  side  the  Cliannel 
where  they  had  domains,  the  dispute  about  the 
English  throne  must  have  been  settled  in  his  fa- 
vour; but  they  were  divide<l,  and  many  preferred 
Henry  (as  they  had  formerly  done  Rufus)  to  lh>- 
bert  The  friends  of  the  latter,  however,  were 
neither  few  nor  powerless;  several  of  high  rank 
crossed  the  Channel  from  England,  to  urge  him 
to  recover  the  title  which  belonged  to  him  in 
virtue  of  the  agreement  formerly  concluded  be- 
tween him  and  the  Red  King;  and  Robert  de 
Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel,  Wil- 
liam de  la  Wurrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Aruulf  de 
Montgomery,  Walter  Gifford,  Robert  dc  Ponte 


fract,  Robert  de  Mallet,  Yvo  de  Grantmesnil,  and 
many  others  of  the  principal  nobility,  promised, 
on  his  landing,  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces. 
Henry  began  to  tremble  on  the  throne  he  had  so 
recently  acquired.  His  fears  of  the  Normans 
threw  him  more  than  ever  on  the  support  of  the 
English  people,  whom  he  now  called  his  friends, 
his  faithful  vassals,  his  countrymen — the  best  and 
bravest  of  men — though  his  brother,  ho  insidi- 
ously added,  treated  them  with  scorn,  and  called 
them  cowards  and  gluttona’  At  the  same  time 
he  ])aid  diligent  court  to  Archbishop  Anselm, 
who,  by  the  sanctity  of  his  character  and  his  un- 
deniable virtues  and  abilities,  exercised  a great 
infiuence  in  the  nation. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  the  bishops,  the 
common  soldiers,  and  the  native  English,  with  a 
curious  exception,  stood  firmly  on  the  side  of 
Henry,  who  could  also  count,  among  the  Nor- 
man nobility,  Robert  de  Melleut,  his  chief  mini- 
ster, the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Roger  Bigod,  Rich- 
ard de  Redvers,  and  Robert  Fltz-Hamon,  all 
powerful  barons,  as  his  unchangeable  adherents. 
The  exception  against  him,  on  the  part  of  the 
native  English,  was  among  the  sailors,  who,  af- 
fected by  Ebert’s  fame,  and  partly  won  over  by 
the  fugitive  Bishop  of  Durham,  deserted  with 
the  greater  part  of  a fleet,  which  had  been  hastily 
equipped,  to  intercept  the  duke  on  his  passage,  or 
oppose  his  landing.  Robert  sailed  from  Nor- 
mandy in  these  very  ships,  and  while  Henry  was 
exjiecting  him  at  Pevensey,  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
he  reached  Portsmouth,  and  there  landed.  Be- 
fore the  two  armies  could  meet,  some  of  the  less 
violent  of  the  Normans  from  both  parties  had 
interviews,  and  agreed  pretty  well  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  an  end  to  a quarrel  among 
countrymen  and  frienda  When  the  hostile  forces 
fronted  each  other,  there  was  a wavering  among 
his  Normans;  but  the  English  continued  faithful 
to  Henry,  and  Anselm  threatened  the  invaders 
with  excommimication.  To  the  surprise  of  most 
men,  the  duke’s  great  expedition  ended  in  a hur- 
ried j)cace  and  a seemingly  affectionate  reconcilia- 
tion; after  which  the  credulous  Robert  returned 
to  the  Continent,  renouncing  all  claim  to  Eng- 
land, and  liaving  obtained  a yearly  payment  of 
3000  marks,  and  the  cession  to  him  of  all  the 
castles  which  Henry  poasessed  in  Normandy.  It 
was  also  stipulated,  that  the  adherents  of  each 
should  be  fully  ])ardoned,  and  restored  to  all 
their  possessions,  whether  in  Normandy  or  in 
Eugliuid;  and  that  neither  Robert  nor  Heni7 
should  thenceforward  encourage,  receive,  or  pro- 
tect the  enemies  of  the  other.  There  was  another 
clause  added,  which,  even  without  counting  how 
much  older  he  was  than  Henrj',  was  not  worth,  to 
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Robert,  the  piece  of  parchment  it  was  written 
upon;  it  imported  that,  if  either  of  the  brothers 
died  without  legitimate  issue,  the  sur\dvor  should 
be  heir  to  his  dominions. 

Robert  was  scarcely  returned  to  Normandy 
when  Henry  began  to  take  measures  against  the 
barons,  his  partizans,  whom  he  had  promised  to 
pardon.  He  appointed  spies  to  watch  them  in 
their  castles,  and,  artfully  sowing  dissensions 
among  them,  and  provoking  them  to  breaches  of 
the  law,  ho  easily  obtained,  from  the  habitual 
violence  of  these  tmpopulai*  chiefs,  a plausible 
pretence  for  his  prosecutions.  He  summoned 
Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  ghrewsbur)',  to  an- 
swer to  an  indictment  containing  forty -five  seri- 
ous charges.'  De  Belesme  appeared,  and,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  demanded  that  he  might  go  freely 
to  consult  with  his  friends  and  arrange  his  de- 
fence; but  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  court  than 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off  to  one  of 
his  strong  castles.  Tlie  king  summoned  him  to 
appear  within  a given  time,  under  pain  of  out- 
lawry. The  earl  responded  to  the  summons  by 
calling  his  va.ss:ils  around  him,  and  preparing  for 
open  war.  This  was  meeting  the  wishes  of  the 
king,  who  took  the  field  with  an  army,  consisting 
in  good  part  of  English  infantry,  well  disposed  to 
do  his  will,  and  delighted  at  the  pix>spect  of  pun- 
ishing one  of  their  many  oppre880i*s.  He  was 
detained  several  weeks  by  the  siege  of  the  castle 
of  Arundel,  the  garrison  of  which  finally  capitu- 
lated, and  then,  in  part,  escjij)ed  to  join  their 
Earl  de  Belesme,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
strongly  fortified  Bridgenorth,  neai-  the  Welsh 
frontiers,  and  strengthened  him.self  in  tlie  citadel 
of  Shrewsbury.  During  the  siege  of  Bridgenorth 
the  Normans  in  the  king’s  service  showed  that 
they  were  averse  to  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  one  of  the  noblest  of  their  countrj’inen, 
and  some  of  the  earls  and  barons  cndeiivoured  to 
put  tui  end  to  the  war  by  effecting  a reconcile- 
ment between  Robert  de  Belesme  and  the  sove- 
reign. They  demanded  a conference,  and  an 
assembly  was  held,  in  a plain  near  the  royal  camp. 
A body  of  English  infantr}',  posted  on  a hill  close 
by,  who  knew  wliat  was  in  agitation  among  the 
Norman  chiefs,  cried  out,  “ Do  not  trust  in  them. 
King  Henry;  they  want  to  lay  a snare  for  you. 
We  are  here;  we  will  assist  you  and  make  the 

‘ '*  Robert  do  Belesmo,  Earl  of  Slirewsbary,  ion  of  tbo  great 
Montgomery,  doservos  aouso  notico.  Ho  was  tlio  mojt  iMwerful 
subject  In  England,  haughty,  rapacions,  and  dooeitful.  In  these 
tIom  he  might  hare  many  eqnals ; in  cruelty  ho  roao  pre-eniinont 
among  the  saT.agos  of  the  ago.  Ho  preferred  the  death  to  the 
ransom  of  his  captiroe ; it  waa  his  delight  to  feast  his  oyoe  with 
the  contortions  of  the  rlotims,  men  and  women,  whom  lie  had 
ordered  to  be  impaled ; he  is  eren  said  to  have  tom  out  the  eyes 
of  his  godson  with  bis  own  hands,  because  the  father  of  the  boy 
lud  oommittod  some  tririal  oOunoe,  and  liad  escaped  ftom  his 
vengeanoo.  Against  this  monster,  not  from  motives  of  huma- 
nity, but  from  policy,  Henry  iuid  ooncelTod  the  most  violent 


assault.  Grant  no  peace  to  the  traitor  until  you 
lave  him  in  your  hands,  alive  or  dead!”*  The 
attempt  at  reconciliation  failed;  the  siege  was 
pressed,  and  Bridgenorth  fell.  Tlie  country  be- 
tween Bridgenorth  and  Shrewsburj'-,  where  the 
earl  made  his  last  stand,  was  covered  with  thick 
wood,  and  infested  by  his  scout^  and  archers. 
The  English  infantiy  cleared  the  wood  of  the 
enemy,  and  cut  a road  for  the  king  to  the  very 
walls  of  Shrewsbury,  where  De  Belesme,  reduced 
to  despair,  soon  capitulated.  He  lost  all  his  vast 
estates  in  England,  but  was  permitted  to  retire 
into  Normandy,  on  taking  an  oath  be  would  never 
return  to  the  kingdom  without  Henry’s  permis- 
sion. His  ruin  involved  that  of  his  two  brothei-s, 
Amulf,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  and  Roger,  Eai-1  of 
Lancaster;  and  the  prosecution  and  condemnation 
of  all  the  barons  who  had  been  favourable  to  Ro- 
bert followed.  One  by  one,  nearly  all  the  great 
nobles,  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  achieved  the 
conquest  of  England,  were  driven  out  of  the  land 
as  traitors  and  outlaws,  and  their  estates  and 
honours  were  given  to  “ new  men.”* 

So  scrupulous  was  Duke  Robert  in  observing 
the  ti-eaty,  that,  on  the  first  notice  of  Do  Belesme’s 
rebellion,  he  ravaged  the  Norman  estates  of  that 
nobleman;  considering  himself,  in  spite  of  former 
ties  of  friendship,  as  bound  so  to  do  by  the  clause 
which  stipulated  that  neither  brother  should  en- 
courage the  enemies  of  the  otlier.  lie  was  soon, 
however,  made  sensible  that  tlie  real  crime  of  all 
the  outlaws,  in  Henry’s  eyes,  was  the  preference 
they  bad  given  to  him;  and  following  one  of 
those  generous  impulses  to  which  his  romantic 
nature  was  prone,  he  came  suddenly  over  to  Eng- 
land and  put  himself  completely  in  the  power  of 
UeniT,  to  intercede  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
barons.  The  crafty  kuig  received  him  with 
smiles  and  brotherly  embraces,  and  then  placed 
spies  over  him  to  watch  all  his  motions.  Robert, 
who  had  demanded  no  hostages,  soon  found  bo 
was  a prisoner,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  his 
liberty  by  renouncing  his  annuity  of  3000  marks. 
He  then  returned  to  Nonnandy,  and,  in  self-de- 
fence, renewed  his  friendship  with  the  barons 
exiled  from  England.  Henry  now  pretended 
that  Robert  was  the  aggressor,  and  declai-ed  tlie 
peace  between  them  to  be  for  ever  at  an  end. 
The  simple  truth  was,  that  he  had  resolved  to 

hutml.  llo  naa  ciUxl  before  tho  king’s  court ; tho  conduct  of 
Ills  oflicora  In  Jfonuandy,  as  well  os  in  England  — his  word*,  no 
leM  than  hi*  actions,  were  sovcruly  scrutinized ; and  a long  list 
of  flvo  and  forty  offences  was  objvctod  to  liim  by  his  accuse rs. 
Tlio  carl,  according  to  custom,  obtained  {xirmission  to  retire, 
that  he  might  consult  hi*  friends ; but  instantly  mounted  liis 
horse,  fled  to  his  earldom,  summoned  his  retainers,  and  boldly 
bade  defiance  to  tlio  power  of  his  proeocutor.  Henry  chccrfhlly 
accepted  tho  challenge."— iinpard.  Compelled  in  the  end  to 
surrender,  this  monster  of  cruelty  had  his  life  spared,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  quitting  t>'0  kingdom. 

* OrtUrif.  * Thierry,  Hittoirc  de  la  Conqkele. 
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unite  the  duchy  to  his  kingdom.  Normandy,  in- 
deed, was  in  a deplorable  state,  and  Robert,  it 
must  be  said,  had  given,  and  continued  to  give, 
manifold  proofs  of  his  inability  to  manage  a fac- 
tious and  intriguing  nobility,  or  to  govern  any 
state,  as  states  were  then  constituted.  He  was 
indeed  “too  tnisting  and  merciful  for  his  age.”* 
He  had,  however,  relapsed  into  his  old  irregu- 
larities after  losing  the  beautiful  Sibylla,  who 
died  in  1102,  leaving  an  infant  son,  the  only  issue 
of  their  brief  marriage.  His  court  was  again 
thronged  \vith  vagalx)nd  jongleurs,  loose  women, 
and  rapacious  favourites,  who  plundered  him  of 
his  very  attire — at  least  this  sovereign  prince  is 
representeil  as  lying  in  bed,  at  times,  from  want 
of  proper  clothes  to  put  on  when  he  should  rise. 
A much  more  serious  evil  for  the  countrj’  was, 
that  his  pettiest  barons  were  suffered  to  wage 
war  on  each  other,  and  inflict  all  kinds  of  wrong 
on  the  people.  When  Henry  first  raised  the 
mask,  he  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Nor- 
mandy against  the  bad  government  of  his  brother. 
He  called  on  Robert  to  cede  the  duchy  for  a sura 
of  money,  or  an  annual  pension.  “ You  have  the 
title  of  chief,”  said  he,  “ but  in  reality  you  are  no 
longer  a chief,  seeing  that  the  vassals  who  ought 
to  obey  you  set  you  at  nought."*  Tlie  duke  in- 
dignantly rejected  the  proposal,  on  which  the 
king  crossed  the  seas  with  an  army,  and,  “by 
large  distributions  of  money  carried  out  of  Eng- 
land,” won  many  new  partizans,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  fortresses  of  Normandy.  The 
duke,  on  the  other  hand,  had  now  nothing  to  give 
to  any  one,  yet  still  some  brave  men  rallied 
around  him,  out  of  affection  to  his  person,  or  in 
dread  and  hatrwl  of  his  brother;  and  Henry  found 
it  impossible  to  complete  his  ruin  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

In  the  following  year  (HOG)  the  king  re-ap- 
peared in  Normandy  with  a more  formidable 
army,  and  with  still  more  money,  to  raise  which 
he  had  ciaielly  distressed  his  English  subjects. 
About  the  end  of  July  he  laid  siege  to  Tenche- 
bray,  an  important  j)lace,  the  garrison  of  which, 
incorruptible  by  his  gold,  made  a faithful  and 
gallant  resistance.  Robert,  when  informed  that 
his  friends  were  hard  pressed,  promisetl  to  march 
to  their  relief,  ensue  what  might;  and  on  the 
appointed  day,  most  true  to  his  word,  as  was 
usual  with  him  in  such  matters,  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Tenchebray,  where  Henry  had 
concentrated  his  whole  army.  As  a soldier,  Ro- 
bert was  far  suiMjrior  to  his  brother,  but  his 
forces  were  numerically  inferior,  and  there  was 
treachery  in  his  camp.  As  brave,  however,  as 
when  he  fought  the  Paynim  and  mounted  the 
breach  in  the  Holy  City,  he  fell  upon  the  king's 

* WllUmiu  of  Maliueebur}'  u>'i,  “ He  forgot  and  forgare  too 
much."  ^OnUric. 


army,  threw  the  English  infantry  into  disorder, 
and  liad  nearly  won  the  victory,  when  De  Be- 
lesme  most  ba^ly  fled  with  a strong  division  of 
his  forces,  and  left  him  to  inevitable  defeat.  Af- 
ter a last  and  most  brilliant  display  of  his  valour 
as  a soldier,  the  duke  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
400  of  his  knights,  “ This  battle,”  observes  old 
John  Speed,  “was  fought,  and  Normandy  won, 
upon  Saturday,  being  the  vigil  of  St.  Michael, 
even  the  same  day,  forty  years,  that  William  the 
Bastard  set  foot  on  England’s  shore  for  his  con- 
quest; God  so  disposing  it  (saith  Malmesbury) 
that  Normandy  should  be  subjected  to  England 
that  veiy  day  whejspin  England  was  subdued  to 
Normandy.” 

The  fate  of  the  captives  mafle  at  Tenchebray, 
or  taken  after  that  battle,  or  who  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered, was  various;  some  received  a free  par- 
don, some  were  allowed  to  be  ransomed,  and  a 
few  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Tlie  ex-Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  De  Belesme,  was  gra- 
tified with  a new  grant  of  most  of  his  estates  in 
Nonnandy;  and  the  ex-bishop-minister,  Ralph 
Flambard,  w'ho  had  been  moving  in  all  these  con- 
tentions, obtained  the  restoration  of  his  English 
see,  by  delivering  up  the  town  and  castle  of  Lisi- 
eux  to  King  Henry.  A remarkable  incident  in 
the  victoiy  of  Tencliebray  is,  that  the  royal  Saxon, 
Edgar  Atheling,  ■was  among  the  prisoners.  Duke 
Robert  had  on  many  occasions  treated  him  with 
great  kindness  and  liberality.  According  to  some 
accounts  Eilgar  had  followed  Robert  to  the  Holy 
Land;’ but  this  is,  at  the  lea.st,  doubtful;  and  the 
Scuvoti  Chronicle  represents  him  ns  having  joined 
the  duke  only  a short  time  before  the  battle  of 
Tenchebray,  where  he  charged  with  the  Norman 
chivalry.  This  was  his  last  public  appearance. 
He  was  sent  over  to  England,  where,  to  show  the 
Norman  king’s  contempt  of  him,  he  was  allowed 
to  go  at  large.  At  the  intercession  of  his  niece, 
the  Queen  Maud,  Heniy  granted  him  a trifling 
]>en8ion;  and  this  survivor  of  so  many  changes 
and  sanguinary  revolutions  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  an  obscure  but  tranquil  solitude  in  the 
countr}'.  So  perfect  was  the  oblivion  into  which 
he  fell,  that  not  one  of  the  chroniclers  mentions 
the  place  of  his  residence,  or  records  when  or 
how  he  died.  Tlie  fate  of  his  friend  Duke  Ro- 
bert, who  had  much  less  apathy,  ■was  infinitely 
more  galling  from  the  beginning,  and  his  cap- 
tivity was  soon  accompanied  with  other  atroci- 
ties. He  was  committed  a prisoner  for  life  to 
one  of  his  brother’s  castles.  At  first  his  keepers, 
api>ointing  a proper  guard,  allowed  him  to  take 

* In  lose,  the  hut  year  of  the  Conqueror'*  reign,  KUgar  Athel- 
ing obtained  pomuMiun  to  conduct  knighu  to  Apulia,  and 
thence  to  raloetine ; but  wo  arc  not  informed  wlutt  progret*  h* 
made  in  thi*  journey,  and  Duke  Robert  did  not  eet  out  for  the 
Holy  Land  until  lOVC,  or  ton  yean  after. 
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air  and  exercise  in  the  neighbouring  woods  and 
fields.  One  day  he  seized  a horse,  and,  breaking 
from  his  giiard,  did  his  best  to  escape;  but  he 
was  presently  jnirsued,  and  Uiken  in  a inonu<.s, 
wherein  his  horse  had  stuck  fa.st.  Upon  hearing 
of  this  attempt  the  king  not  only  prescrilyed  “ a 
greater  restniint  and  hai’der  clurance,”  but  com- 
manded that  his  sight  should  be  destroyed,  in 
order  to  render  him  ineapaV»le  of  such  enter- 
prises, and  unapt  to  all  royal  or  martial  duties 
for  the  futijre.  This  detestable  onler  w.-ls  exe- 
cute<l  by  a metho«l  which  Inul  Ijecome  horribly 
common  in  Italy ' during  these  Jiges,  and  which 
was  not  unknown  in  other  countries  on  the 
Continent.  A basin  of  copper  or  iron,  made  red- 
hot,  was  held  close  over  the  victim’s  eyes  till  the 
organs  of  sight  were  seared  and  destroyed.  The 
wretched  jyrince  lived  twenty-eight  years  after 
this,  and  died  in  Cariliff  Castle  in  1135,  a few 


OuKK  roancT's  Towwt,  Canliff  ra»lle>— J.  8.  Trout,  from  hU 
akotcli  on  the  qiot. 


months  before  his  brother  Henry.  He  was  nearly 
eigh^  years  old,  and  had  survived  all  the  chiefs  of 
name  who  rescued  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 

* The  puniahmeiit  was  usually  applied  to  captive  princes,  fallen 
ministers,  and  personae^  of  the  highest  rank  and  political  in- 
fluence. The  Italians  had  even  a vorb  to  express  it — AUtaeinarr, 
from  6ucino,  a basin.  '*  L'ahbociiMre  k il  luedosimo  che  I'acoe- 
care ; o perchi  si  Caoeva  con  un  bacino  ruvente,  die  avvicinato 
sgli  oochi  tenuti  B|wrti  per  forza,  conceutrandosi  il  calore  rtnig- 
geva  <)ue'  (laniuelli,  e riaeoeava  I umidiU,  che,  come  un'  iiva  e 
intonio  alia  papilla,  o la  rioopriva  di  una  ootal  iiuvola,  die  gli 
toglieva  la  vista,  ai  aveva  preso  questo  iiome  d'abbadiiaie.'’ 
boeb  ia  tlie  formal  explanation  of  the  liorrid  verb  in  tiie  J)ie- 
UtnarTf  Iktla  Cntca. 

You  I. 


In  getting  possession  of  Robert’s  person  Henry 
became  master  of  Normandy.  Rouen,  the  capital, 
submitted,  and  Falaise  surrendered  after  a short 
resistance.  At  the  latter  place  William,  the  only 
son  of  Sibylla  and  Duke  Robert,  fell  into  his 
hands.  When  the  child,  who  was  then  only  five 
years  old,  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  his 
uncle,  he  sobbed  and  cried  for  mercy.  It  could 
not  escape  the  king's  far-reaching  calculations 
that  this  boy’s  legitimate  claims  might  cause  him 
future  trouble;  but  Henry,  as  if  making  a vio- 
lent effort  to  rid  himself  of  evil  thoughts,  sud- 
denly commanded  that  he  should  be  removed 
from  him,  and  given  in  custody  to  Helie  de  St. 
.Saen,  a Norman  noble,  on  whom  (though  he  had 
married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Duke  Ro- 
bert) he  thought  he  could  rely.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, repented  of  this  arrangement,  and  sent  a 
force  to  surjirise  the  castle  of  St.  Saen,  and  se- 
cure the  person  of  young  William.  Helie  fled 
with  his  pupil,  and  they  were  both  honourably 
received  at  all  the  neighbouring  courts,  where 
: the  beauty,  the  innocence,  the  early  misfortunes, 

I and  claims  of  the  boy,  gained  him  many  protec- 
I tors.  The  most  powerful  of  these  friends  were 
I Louis  VI.  of  France,  commonly  called  Le  Groi, 

1 and  Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjou.  As  William  Fitz-Ro- 
I Ijert,  as  he  was  called,  grew  up,  and  gave  good 
promise  of  being  a valiant  prince,  they  espoused 
his  cause  more  decidedly,  Louis  engaging  to  grant 
liim  the  investiture  of  Normandy,  and  Fulk  to 
give  him  his  daughter  Sibylla  in  marriage,  ns 
; soon  as  he  should  be  of  proper  age.  Before  that 
I i>eriod  airived,  circumstances  occurred  (a.d.  1113) 

I that  luuried  them  into  hostilities,  and  the  Earl 
of  Flanders  having  been  induced  to  sanction,  if 
not  to  join  their  league,  Henry  was  attacked  all 
along  the  frontiers  of  Normandy.  He  lost  towns 
and  castles,  and  was  alarmed,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a report,  true  or  false,  that  some  friends  of 
Duke  Robert  had  formed  a plot  against  his  life. 

I When  the  war  Imd  lasted  two  years,  Henry  put 
on  end  to  it  by  a skilful  treaty,  in  which  he  re- 
gained whatever  he  had  lost  in  Normandy,  and 
in  which  the  interests  of  William  Fitz-llol>ert 
were  overlooke<l.  These  advantages  were  ob- 
tained by  giving  the  estates  and  honours  of  the 
faitliful  Helie  de  St.  Saen  to  his  quondam  all\', 
Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  by  stipulating  a mar- 
riage between  his  only  son.  Prince  William  of 

• This  Mstle,  situatod  on  the  river  TalT,  which  washes  its  walls, 
was  built,  A.D.  1 1 10,  by  Robert  Kits-Hamon,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  William  the  Conqueror's  captains,  who,  in  1001,  con- 
quered Glamurgonsliire.  The  tower  represented  in  the  engrov- 
ing  is  that  in  which  tradition  says  Robert,  Duke  of  N'ormaiidy, 
was  confined  for  upwards  of  twenty-six  yean.  According  to 
Uiilo  Vitiilis  and  William  of  Malmosbruy,  Henry  made  his  im- 
pnronment  ss  easy  as  pnasiblo,  funiisliing  him  with  an  ologant 
tabic,  and  buflouus  to  divert  him,  " plussuriis  which,  for  some 
yean,  he  liad  preferred  to  all  the  duties  of  sovereign  power.  — 
Lord  Lj/Uldon. — Urose's  AtUi<iu.die$. 
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England,  and  Matilda,  another  daughter  of  tliat 
earl.  The  previous  contract  between  Fitz-Ro- 
bei*t  and  Sibvlla  was  bi’oken  off,  and  the  Earl  of 
Anjou  agreed  to  give  no  more  aid  or  countenance 
to  that  young  prince. 

These  arrangements  wei*e  not  made  without 
great  sacrifices  of  money  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Eng- 
lish people ; and  some  years  before  they  were 
concluded,  the  nation  was  m.ade  to  bear  another 
burden.'  By  the  feudal  customs  the  king  was 
entitled  to  levy  a tax  for  the  marrying  of  his 
eldest  daughter;  and  (a.d.  1110)  Henry  affianced 
the  Princeijs  Matilda,  a child  only  eight  years 
old,  to  Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  The 
high  nominal  rank  of  the  painty,  and  the  general 
poverty  of  the  German  emperors  in  those  days, 
w'ould  alike  call  for  a large  dowry;  and  Henry  V. 
drove  a hard  bargain  with  his  brother  (and  to-be- 
f.ather-iu-law),  of  England.  The  mairiage  por- 
tion seems  to  have  been  princi|)ally  raiseil  by  a 
tax  laid  upon  land.  The  stipulated  sum  was  at 
length  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor’s  am- 
bassadors, who  conducted  the  young  lady  into 
Germany. 

Alx)ut  this  time  Henry  checked  some  incur- 
sions of  the  Welsh,  the  only  wars  waged  in  the 
interior  of  England  during  his  reign.  He  de- 
spaired, however,  of  reducing  them,  and  was  fain 
to  content  himself  with  building  a few  castles,  a 
little  in  advance  of  those  erected  by  the  Con- 
queror and  the  Red  King.  He  also  collected  a 
number  of  Flemings,  who  had  l>een  driven  into 
England  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  own  country, 
and  gave  them  the  town  of  Haverfordwest,  with 
the  district  of  Ross,  in  Pembrokeshire.  They 
were  a brave  and  industrious  people,  skilled  in 
mimufacturing  woollen  cloths;  and,  increasing  in 
wealth  and  numbers,  they  maintained  themselves 
in  their  advanced  post,  in  spite  of  the  long  efforts 
of  the  Welsh  to  drive  them  from  it.  But  a sub- 
ject which  occupied  the  mind  of  the  English  king 
much  more  than  the  conquest  of  Wales,  was  the 
securing  the  succession  of  all  his  dominions  to 

• Wliilo  public  exaction*  were  thiw  preaiing  on  i>e<>i)le  of  all 
rai.lu,  the  uhurchmou  found  ingenious  methods  of  raising  money 
for  building  purixoett.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  may  take 
the  following  inssage  from  the  {xages  of  Camden.  Sjie.-dcing  of 
the  monastery  of  Crowlaud,  or  Croyland,  ho  says : — 

“ It  is  not  nccessarj-  to  write  the  private  history  of  this  mo- 
nastery, lor  it  is  extant  in  Ingulphus,  which  is  now  printed;  yet 
I am  willing  to  make  a short  report  of  that  which  I’otrus  Illo- 
scusis,  victMihanccllor  to  King  Henry  II.,  ha*  related  at  large 
ooncoruing  Uio  lint  building  of  this  monastery,  in  the  year  1112, 
to  Ute  end  that  from  one  single  precoilcitt  we  may  leant  by  what 
means  ami  by  what  assistances  so  many  stately  religious  houses 
Were  built  In  aU  parts  of  this  kingdi.>m.  Joffritl,  tho  ablatt, 
obtained  of  the  archbishop*  of  Kngland,  ‘to  every  one  tliat 
helped  forward  so  religious  a work,  an  indulgence  of  tho  third 
)iart  of  tho  itouanoe  enjoined  for  tho  sins  ho  Itml  oommittod.' 
With  tlds  he  sent  our  monks  evurywhero  to  make  collections, 
and  having  enough,  he  ap|>ointed  St.  I’cr]>etua‘t  and  Felicity's 
day  to  bo  tliat  on  which  he  would  lay  the  foiuulation,  tliat  tho 
Work,  from  thoeo  furtunato  names,  might  be  auspiciously  begun. 


his  only  legitimate  son  William,  to  whom  he 
confidently  and  proudly  looked,  as  to  one  who 
was  to  i>er|>etuate  his  lineage  and  power.  Hav- 
ing already  motle  all  tho  barons  and  prelates  of 
Normandy  swear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the 
boy,  he  exacted  the  same  oaths  in  England,  at  a 
great  council  of  all  the  bisho|)8,  earls,  and  barons 
of  the  kingdom;  and  being  still  pursued  by  tho 
tlread  of  the  growing  popularity,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, of  his  nephew  Fitz-Robert,  he  artfully 
laboured  to  get  him  into  his  power,  making  use, 
among  other  means,  of  the  most  enticing  pro- 
mises— such  as  tho  immediate  possession  of  three 
great  earldoms  in  England.  But  that  young 
prince  would  never  trust  the  jailer  of  his  father. 

At  a moment  when  tho  most 
■ formidable  confederacy  that  ever 
threatened  him  was  forming  on  the  Continent, 
Henry  lost  his  excellent  consort,  Maud  the  Good; 
and  in  about  a month  after  he  suffered  a loss, 
which  he  probably  felt  much  more,  in  the  dcatli 
of  tho  Earl  of  Alellent,  the  ablest  instniment  of 
his  ambition,  the  most  skilful  of  all  his  ministers, 
who  had  so  managed  his  foreign  ]X)litics  as  to 
obtain  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  states- 
man in  Eurojie. 

Henry’s  want  of  gooi,l  faith  had  hurried  on  the 
storm  which  now  burst  u[)on  him.  He  had 
seci*etly  assisted  his  nephew  Theobald,*  Earl  of 
Blois,  in  a revolt  against  his  feudal  su|)erior  and 
liege  lonl,  the  French  king — he  had  broken  of 
the  match  agreed  upon  Ijetween  his  son  William 
and  the  Earl  of  Anjou’s  daughter,  Matilda — and 
he  had  belied  many  of  the  promises  made  to 
the  Norman  barons  in  his  hour  of  need.  The 
league  that  was  formed  against  him,  thei-efoi’e,  in- 
cluded many  of  his  own  disaffecteil  Nonnan  sub- 
jects, Louis  of  France,  Fulk  of  Anjou,  and  Bald- 
win, Earl  of  Flanders — the  last-mentioned  having 
fewer  interested  motives,  and  a purer  affection 
for  the  gallant  son  of  Duke  Robert,  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  beginning  of  the  war  was 
altogether  unfavourable  to  the  allies,  and  King 

At  this  time  the  nobles  and  prelates,  with  tho  common  people, 
met  there  in  great  inimbem.  I'raycra  being  said  and  anthems 
snng,  tho  abbot  himself  laid  tho  first  comer .etono  on  the  oast 
side ; after  him,  every  nobieman,  according  to  hU  degivo,  laid 
his  stone,  and  u^Kin  it  some  laid  money,  and  others  writings,  by 
wliich  they  ofl'ered  lands,  odvowsons  of  churches,  tenths  of  tlieir 
sheep,  and  other  tithe*  of  their  several  churchee,  oortain  mea- 
Kiirm  of  wheat,  or  a oertAin  number  of  workmen  or  masons.  On 
the  other  side,  the  common  people,  no  lees  generous,  olforod,  with 
great  devotion,  some  of  them  money,  and  some  one  day's  work 
ovoiy  month,  till  it  sliould  l>o£ni*hod;  some  to  build  whole  pil- 
lars, and  other*  iiedostals,  and  others  ceruin  parts  of  the  wall*. 
Tho  abbot  afterwartU  made  a s]<eech,  commending  their  great 
zeal  and  bounty  In  contributing  to  so  pioti*  a work ; and  by  way 
of  rcnuital,  he  made  every  one  of  them  a member  of  tliat  monas- 
tery, and  gave  them  a right  to  partake  in  all  the  spiritual  bless- 
ing»  of  that  church.  At  last,  having  cntort.alne<l  thorn  with  a 
plentiful  feast,  ho  dismunetl  them  in  groat  joy." 

- KIder  brother  of  Stcjiheu,  who  seizes!  the  IhiglUh  crown  on 
Henry's  death. 
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j and  he  it  was  who  steered  the  ship  in  which  your 
father  sailed  for  the  conquest  of  England.  Sire 
king,  I beg  you  to  grant  me  the  same  office  in 
fief : I have  a vessel  called  the  Dlanche-Nef,  well 
equipped  and  manned  with  fifty  skilful  mariners.” 
The  king  replieil  that  he  had  already  chosen  a 
vessel  for  himself,  but  that,  in  order  to  accede 
to  the  prayer  of  Fitz-Stephen,  he  would  confide 
to  his  care  the  prince,  with  his  comi)auion3  and 
attendants.  Henry  then  embarked,  and  settirig 
sail  in  the  afternoon  with  a favourable  and  gentle 
wind  from  the  south,  reached  the  English  coast 
in  safety  on  the  following  morning.  The  prince 
was  accompanied  in  the  Blanche- Nef,  or  “ White 
Ship,”  by  his  half-brother  Richard;  his  half-sister 
the  Lady  Marie,*  Countess  of  Perche;  Richard, 
K-irl  of  Chester,  wdth  his  Avife,  who  was  the  king’s 
niece;  her  brother,  the  prince’s  governor,  with  a 
host  of  gay  young  nobles,  both  of  Normandy  and 
of  England,  140  in  number,  eighteen  being  ladies 
of  the  firet  rank— all  these  and  their  retinues 
amoimting,  with  the  crew,  to  about  300  jiersons. 
On  such  occasions  it  was  usual  to  regale  the  mari- 
ners with  a little  wine,  but  the  prince,  and  the 
young  men  with  him,  imprudently  ordered  three 
whole  casks  of  wine  to  be  distributed  among  the 
men,  who  “drank  out  their  wits  and  reason.” 
The  captain  had  a .sailor's  pride  in  the  speed  of 
his  craft  and  the  qualities  of  his  crew,  and,  though 
hours  passed  away,  he  promised  to  overtake  every 
ship  that  had  sailed  before  him.  The  prince  cer- 
tainly did  not  press  his  departure,  for  he  s]>ent 
some  hours  on  deck  in  feasting  and  dancing  with 
his  comjMiny.  A few  prudent  persons  quitted  the 
disorderly  vessel,  and  went  on  shore.  Night  had 
set  in  before  the  Blanche-Nef  started  from  her 
moorings,  but  it  was  a bright  moonlight,  and  the 
wind,  though  it  ha<l  freshened  somewhat,  was 
still  fair  and  gentle.  Fitz-Stephen,  proud  of  his 
charge,  held  the  helm;  every  sail  was  set,  and, 
still  to  increase  the  speed,  the  fifty  sturdy  mari- 
ners, encoxiraged  by  their  boyish  passengers,  plied 
the  oar  with  all  their  vigour.  As  they  i>roceeded 
coastwise  they  got  engaged  among  some  rocks  at 
a spot  called  Itas  de  Catte  (now  Ras  de  Catte- 
ville),  and  the  White  Ship  struck  on  one  of  these 
with  such  violence  on  her  larboai\l  side,  that 
several  planks  were  started,  and  she  instantly 
began  to  fill.  A cry  of  alarm  and  hon’or  was 
raised  at  once  by  300  voices,  and  was  heaixl  on 
lx>ard  some  of  the  king's  ships  that  had  gauied 
the  high  sea, but  nobody  there  suspected  the  cau.se. 
Fitz-Stephen  lowered  a boat,  and  putting  the 
prince  with  some  of  his  com]muions  in  it,  advised 


Louis,  at  one  time,  was  forced  to  beg  a susj>ension 
of  hostilities.  Then  fortune  veered,  and  King 
Henr}'  lost  ground;  but  after  a succession  of  re- 
verses, his  letter  star  prevailed,  and  he  was  made 
happy  by  the  death  of  Baldwin,  Eixrl  of  Flan- 
ders, the  soul  of  the  confederacy,  who  died  of  a 
wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Eu.  Being  thus 
relieved  from  one  of  his  formidable  enemies,  he 
procee«led  to  detach  another  by  means  as  preva- 
lent as  sword,  or  lance,  or  arrow-shot.  He  sent 
a large  sum  of  money  to  the  venal  Earl  of  Anjou, 
and  agreed  that  the  mairiage  between  his  son 
and  the  earl’s  daughter  should  bo  solemnized 
forthwith.  Fulk  took  the  bribe,  and  abandoning 
his  allies,  went  to  prej)are  for  the  wedding.  At 
the  same  time,  Henry  gained  over  most  of  the 
disaffected  Norman  barons;  and,  after  two  more 
years  of  a war  of  i>etty  sieges,  and  of  skirmishes 
scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  battles,  the  French 
king  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his  allies. 

An  end  was  put  to  the  war,  now  only  main- 
tained on  one  side  by  Louis,  through  the  praise- 
worthy metliation  of  the  pope,'  who,  however, 
lalxjured  in  vain  to  procure  a mitigation  of  the 
severity  exercised  on  Duke  Robert,  and  a proper 
settlement  for  his  son  William.  By  this  treaty 
of  peace,  Henry  was  to  preserv’e  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Normandy;  and  his  pride  was  saved  by 
Louis  consenting  to  receive  the  homage  due  to 
him  for  the  duchy  from  the  son  instead  of  the 
father.  This  son,  who  was  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
had  received  the  oaths  of  the  Norman  nobles,  as 
also  the  hand  of  his  bride,  a child  only  twelve 
yeai's  ohl,  whose  father,  Fulk  of  Anjou,  had  given 
her  a considerable  dower.  King  Henry  now  re- 
solved to  return  triumphantly  to  England.  The 
place  of  embarkation  was  Barfleur,  where  Rufus 
liad  landed  after  his  stormy  passage  and  imi)ious 
daring  of  the  elements.* *  The  double  retinue  of 
the  king  and  prince-royal  was  most  numerous; 
and  some  delay  was  caused  by  the  providing  of  ac- 
commodation and  means  of  transport  for  so  many 
noble  i)cr8onage8,  among  whom  were  counted,  we 
scarcely  knowhow  many,  illegitimate  children  and 
mistresses  of  the  king.  On  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber (a.d.  1120),  however,  all  was  ready,  and  the 
sails  were  joyonsly  bent,  as  for  a short  and  plea- 
sant voyage.  Thomas  Fitz-Stephen,  a mariner  of 
some  repute,  presente<l  himself  to  the  king,  and 
tendering  a golden  mark,  said — “ Stephen,  sou  of 
Evrard,  my  father,  served  yours  all  his  life  by  sea, 


■ Calixttu  II.  He  related  bj-  marriago  to  King  Henty. 
and  penonaliy  viaited  tlmt  •orereign,  who,  among  other  ajgnni 
UlMhooila,  BMttred  him  that  hia  brother  Robert  was  not  a pri- 
■oner,  but  entertained  in  a miinptnnua  manner  in  one  of  the 
rojal  caatleo,  where  lie  enjoyed  aa  mucli  liberty  and  anmaeineut 
ae  he  deaireil. 

* See  toL  L p.  216.  Moet  of  the  old  hUtorions  are  of  opinion 
that  the  drowning  of  the  nephew  was  a Judgment  proroked  by 
the  preiumption  of  tlie  uncle. 


* IJy  »omo  writers  this  l.idy  U c.alletl  Maud,  and  by  othere 
Adelo  or  Adela.  The  uanie  of  her  luotlicr  ia  not  mcntione<^l. 
Richard  was  the  sou  of  an  EngLudi  miatrow,  who  ia  calle<l  “ the 
widow  of  Aiutkill,  a nobleman  that  lived  near  the  niona.<>t«r}  of 
.\bingdon.’’ 
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them  to  row  for  the  shore,  and  save  themselves. 
Tliis  would  not  have  been  difficult,  for  the  sea 
was  smooth,  and  the  coast  at  no  great  distance; 
but  bis  sister,  Marie,  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
ship,  and  her  shrieks  touched  the  heart  of  the 
prince — the  best  or  most  generous  deed  of  whose 
life  seems  to  liave  been  his  last.  He  ordered  the 
boat  to  be  put  back  to  take  her  in;  but  such  num- 
bers leaped  into  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  lady, 
that  it  was  upset  or  swamped,  and  all  in  it  j)er- 
ished.  The  ship  also  went  down  with  all  on 
boai* *d.  Only  two  men  escajMjd  by  rising  and 
clinging  to  the  main-yai’d,  which  floated,  and  was 
probably  detached  fix>m  the  wreck:  one  of  these 
was  a butcher  of  Rouen,  named  Berold,  the  other 
a young  man  of  higher  condition,  named  Godfrey, 
the  sou  of  Gilbert  de  I’Aigle.  Fitz-Stephen,  the 
unfortunate  captain,  seeing  the  heads  of  two  men 
clinging  to  the  yard,  swam  to  them.  “And  the 
king’s  son,”  said  he,  “what  has  happened  to 
him  1”  “He  is  gone ! neither  he,  nor  his  brother, 
nor  his  sister,  nor  any  person  of  his  company,  has 
apjMjared  above  water.”  “ Woe  to  me  ! ” cried 
Fitz-Stephen ; and  then  plmiged  to  the  bottom. 
The  night  was  cold,  and  the  young  nobleman,  the 
more  delicate  of  the  two  survivors,  became  ex- 
hausted ; and  after  holding  on  for  some  hours  let 
go  the  yard,  and,  recommending  his  poor  com- 
j)anion  to  God’s  mercy,  s\ink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  butcher  of  Rouen,  the  poorest  of  all 
those  who  had  embarked  in  the  White  Ship, 
vn-apped  in  his  sheep-skin  coat,'  held  on  till  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  seen  from  the  shoi'e,  and  saved 
by  some  fishermen;  and  from  him,  being  the  sole 
survivor,  the  circumstances  of  the  fearful  event 
were  learned.  The  tidings  reached  England  in 
the  course  of  the  following  day,  but  no  one  would 
venture  on  communicating  them  to  the  king.  For 
tlu*ee  days  the  courtiers  concealed  the  fact,  and 
at  last  they  sent  in  a little  boy,  who,  weeping 
bitterly  with  “ no  counterfeit  passion,"  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  tohl  him  that  the  White  Ship  was  lost, 
and  that  all  on  board  had  perished.  The  hanl 
heart  of  Henry  was  not  proof  to  this  shock — he 
sunk  to  the  ground  in  a swoon;  and  though  he 
survivetl  it  many  years,  and  indulged  again  in 
his  habitual  ambition,  he  was  never  afterwards 
seen  to  smile.*  By  the  people  at  large,  the  death 
of  the  young  prince  was  regarded  with  satisfac- 
tion ; for  independently  of  his  hateful  vices,  by 
which  he  had  utterly  forfeited  their  symiMithy^ 
he  had  been  often  heard  to  threaten  that  he  would 
yoke  the  English  natives  to  the  plough,  and  treat 
them  like  beasts  of  burden,  when  he  became 
king. 

Ab  Henry  was  now  deprived  of  his  only  Icgiti- 

’ Qui  n«at>anor  enU  omniUiu,  renoiie  amictiuox  arietinU  im1. 
libua.  ....  Orderie. 

* Ordcric  • Moimub.:  Hen.  Hunt.:  R.  Hortdtn;  M'.  Oemtt. 


[Civil  and  Militart. 

mate  son,  he  was  cast  upon  new  plans  for  the 
securing  of  his  various  states  in  his  famil}'.  At 
the  same  time,  the  same  event  seemed  to  brighten 
the  prospects  of  his  nephew,  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, whose  friends  cerUiinly  increased  soon 
after  the  demise  of  the  heir  apparent.  A circum- 
stance connected  with  the  marriage  of  the  drowned 
prince  hastened  and  gave  a colour  of  just  resent- 
ment to  one  declaration  in  favour  of  Fitz-Robei’t. 
His  former  friend  Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjou,  demanded 
back  from  Henry  his  daughter  Matilda,  together 
with  the  dower  he  had  given  to  Prince  William. 
King  Henry  willingly  gave  up  the  young  lady,* 
but  refused  to  part  with  the  money;  and  upon 
this,  Fulk,  who  was  an  adept  in  these  matters, 
renewed  his  matrimonial  negotiations  with  the 
son  of  Duke  Robert,  and  finally  affianced  to  him 
his  younger  daughter  Sibylla,  putting  him,  mean- 
while, in  possession  of  the  earldom  of  Mons.  Louis 
of  Fi-ance  continued  to  favour  the  young  prince, 
and  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Norman 
barons  entered  into  a conspiracy  in  his  favour 
against  his  unkind  uncle,  Henry.  But  no  art — 
no  precaution — could  conceal  these  manocuNTes 
from  the  English  king,  who  had  spies  everywhere, 
and  who  fell  like  a thunderbolt  among  the  Nor- 
man lords  before  they  were  prepared.  It  cost 
him,  however,  more  than  a year  to  subdue  this 
revolt;  but  then  he  made  the  Norman  leaders  of 
it  prisoners,  and  induced  the  Earl  of  Anjou  once 
more  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  intended  son- 
in-law. 

Some  time  before  effecting  this  peace,  Henry, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  offspring,  which  he  thought 
must  destroy  the  expectations  of  his  nephew, 
espoused  Adelais,  or  Alice,  daughter  of  Geoffrey, 
Duke  of  Louvain,  and  niece  to  the  reigning  pope, 
Calixtus  II.  This  new  queen  was  young,  and 
very  beautiful,  but  the  marriage  was  not  produc- 
tive of  any  issue;  and  after  three  or  four  years 
had  passed,  the  king  formed  the  bold  design  of 
settling  the  crown  of  England  and  the  ducal  coro- 
net of  Normandy  on  his  daughter  Matilda,  who 
had  become  a widow  in  1124,  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 

On  the  solemn  day  of  Christmas  (a.d.  1126) 
there  was  a general  assembly  in  Windsor  Castle, 
of  the  bishops,  abbots,  barons,  and  all  the  great 
tenants  of  tlie  crown,  who,  for  the  most  part 
acting  against  their  iuwaixl  conviction,  unani- 
mouily  declared  the  ex -empress  Iklatilda  to  be  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  in  the  case  (now  not  pro- 
blematical) of  her  fathers  dying  without  legiti- 
mate male  issue.  They  then  swore  to  maintain 
her  succession — the  clergy  swearing  first,  in  the 
order  of  their  rank,  and  after  them  the  laity, 
among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  more  than 

* T«n  jr«arsaflor,  Matilda  became  a iiun  in  the  celebrated  ixn- 
roat  uf  Kontovraud. 
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one  dispute  touching  precedence.'  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  disputes,  as  being  an  index  to 
hidden  aspirations,  was  that  for  priority  between 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  Robert,  Eai-I  of 
Gloucester.  Stephen  was  the  king’s  nephew,  by 
the  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  Henry’s  sister, 
Adela:  Robert,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  king’s 
owi  son,  but  was  of  illegitimate  birth;  and  the 
delicate  point  to  be  decided  was,  whetlier  prece- 
dence was  due  to  legitimacy  of  birth  or  to  near- 
ness of  bhxxl;  or,  in  other  words,  which  of  the 
two — the  lawfully  begotten  nephew  of  a king,  or 
the  unlawfully  begotten  son  of  a king — was  the 
greater  personage.  The  sliade  of  the  great  Con- 
queror might  have  been  vexed  at  such  a dis- 
cussion; but  though  the  reigning  family  deri- 
ved its  claim  from  a bastard,  the  question  was 
decided  by  the  assembly  in  favour  of  the  nephew, 
Stephen,  who  accordingly  swore  first.  The 
question  had  not  arisen  out  of  the  small  spirit 
of  courtly  form  and  etiquette;  the  disputants 
had  higher  objects.  They  contemplated  perjury 
in  the  very  preliminary  of  their  oaths.  Feel- 
ing, in  common  with  every  baron  present  at 
tliat  wholesale  swearing,  that  the  succession 
of  Matilda  was  insecure,  they  both  looked  for- 
ward to  the  crown;  and  on  that  account  each 
was  anxious  to  be  declared  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood. 

The  same  year  that  brought  Matilda  to  Eng- 
land, saw  Fulk,  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  depart  for  the 
Holy  Land,  it  being  his  destiny  to  become  a veiy 
indifferent  king  of  Jerusalem.  He  renounced  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Anjou  to  his  son, 
Geoffrey,  sumamed  Planiagenet,  on  account  of  a 
custom  he  had  of  wearing  a sprig  of  flowering 
broom* *  in  his  cap  like  a feather.  Henry  had 
many  times  felt  the  hostile  power  of  the  earls  of 
Anjou,  and  various  political  considerations  in- 
duced him  to  conclude  a marriage  between  his 
daughter  Iffatilda  and  this  Geoffrey,  the  sou  of 
Fulk.  The  ex-empress,  though  partly  against  her 
liking,  consented  to  the  match,  which  was  nego- 
tiated and  concluded  with  great  secrecy.  The 
barons  of  England  and  Normandy  pretended  that 
the  king  had  no  right  thus  to  dispose  of  their 
futui'e  sovereign  without  previously  consulting 


them ; they  were  generally  diasatisfied  with  the 
proceeding,  and  some  of  them  oj)enly  declared 
that  it  releasetl  them  from  the  obligations  of  the 


OcoprnEY  Plaxtaokwbt.* 
From  hia  munumontol  tablet 


oath  they  had  taken  to 
Matilda ; but  Henry  dis- 
regarded their  mur- 
murs, and  congratulat- 
ed himself  on  his  policy, 
which  united  the  inter- 
ests of  the  house  of  An- 
jou with  those  of  his 
own.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Rouen,  in 
the  octaves  of  the  feast 
of  Whitsuntide,  1127, 
and  the  festival  was  pro- 
longed diuing  three 
weeks.  Henry  some- 
what despotically  order- 
ed, by  proclamation, 
everybody  to  be  merry, 
and  all  who  refused,  to 
be  deemed  as  offenders. 


and  guilty  of  disloyalty. 

But,  rejoice  as  he  might,  Henry  felt  that  the 
succession  of  his  daughter  could  never  be  secure, 
if  hia  nephew,  William  Fitz-Robert,  surviveil 
him;  and  he  applied  himself  with  all  his  craft  to 
effect  the  ruin  of  tliat  young  man,  who,  at  the 
moment,  occupied  a position  that  made  him  truly 
formidable.  At  the  late  peace,  the  French  king 
had  not  abandoned  his  interests,  like  Fulk,  the 
Earl  of  Anjou;  on  the  contrary,  Louis  invited 
liim  again  to  his  court,  and  soon  after,  in  lieu  of 
Sibylla  of  Anjou,  gave  him  the  hand  of  his  queen’s 
sister,  and  with  her,  os  a portion,  the  countries 
of  Pontoiso,  Chaumont,  and  the  Yexin,  on  the 
borders  of  Normandy.  Soon  aftet  this  advan- 
tageous settlement,  Charles  the  Good,  Earl  of 
Flanders,  successor  to  Baldwin,  the  steady  friend 
of  the  sou  of  Duke  Robert,  was  murdered  in  a 
church  at  the  very  foot  of  the  altar.  The  king 
of  BVance  entered  Flanders,  as  liege  lonl,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  people,  to  punish  the 
sacrilegious  murderers;  and  having  done  this,  he, 
in  virtue  of  his  feudal  suzerainty,  conferred  the 
earldom  upon  young  William  of  Normandy,  who 


’ DariJ,  King  of  Sootloud,  in  hia  quality  of  Englioh  enri,  or 
holder  of  lands  in  England,  oworo  first  qf  aU  to  support  Matilda, 
who  was  hi*  own  niece. 

^ in  old  French  gmett  (now  fbom  the  liStin  penistu. 

* The  beautiful  enamutlod  tablet  from  which  tliia  ropreaenta- 
tion  is  derired  wu*  formerly  in  the  church  of  St.  Juliou,  and 
i*  now  proeerred  in  the  museum  at  Mans.  Tlie  earl  appears  at 
full  longtii  under  on  arch  decorated  with  semicircular  orna- 
ments, and  su]>portod  on  either  side  by  a pillar  with  a capital 
of  foliage.  Ha  we.ars  a steel  cap  in  form  like  the  Phrygian, 
enamelled  with  a leopaitl  of  gold.  In  his  right  hand  is  a sword, 
hi*  left  support*  a *hield,  which  1*  adorned  with  gulden  leopard* 
on  a blue  field,  similar  to  the  cap.  Tltis  sliield  ia  of  the  long  kite 
shape,  and  roaohea  trom  the  shoulder*  to  the  feet;  it  bears  a 
striking  resemblauoo  to  those  representod  on  the  Uayeux  Tapes- 


try, save  that  the  upper  part  is  nut  currod,  though  the  angle* 
are  rounded.  He  wears  an  under  tunic  of  light  blue,  ornamen- 
ted with  border*  of  gold,  an  nppor  one  of  grocn;  hi*  mantle  i*  of 
light  blue,  and  is  lined  with  vair ; above  the  mantle  and  over 
the  right  slioutdur  i*  hia  bolt.  Tlio  whole  groundwork  of  the 
tablet  is  curionsly  filled  up  with  small  trefoil,  scroll,  and  other 
omamonto.  Over  the  head  of  the  figure  is  this  insoription:— 

ESBF.  TVO,  PRIXCSPS,  PREDOHVM  TVRBA  FVaaTVK, 

Eour.E’  iiH  q’  qviw  pack  vioexte  datvr, 

Tlio  heraldic  bearings  on  this  tablet— by  some  thought  to  bo 
grifflru  (though  they  are  in  all  pirobability  loopards  or  llonsl  — 
linve  excited  much  attention  from  being  piorhap*  tiie  earliest 
s|iocimen  extant  of  armorial  bearings.  Tim  stylo  in  wliicli  the 
tablet  is  excontod  leave*  little  doubt  but  that  this  memorial  of 
Geolfrey  Plantagunet  was  madu  about  the  time  when  he  diud. 
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j To  work  out  his  purposes,  Henry  had  hesitated 
I at  no  treachery,  no  bloodshed,  no  crime,  uud  yet 


Chapter  IIousk  ahd  part  op  the  Cathedral,  St.  Ohkr.*— Wonle'* 
Arclutectutal  P.i{>eni. 


had  accompanied  him  in  the  expedition,  and  who, 
had  such  claims  been  allowed,  had  a good  heredi- 
tary right  to  it  as  the  representative  of 
his  gi'andmother,  Matilda,  who  was 
daughter  of  Earl  Baldwin  of  the  old  legi- 
timate line.  The  Flemish  people  offered 
no  opposition  to  their  new  earl ; and 
King  Louis,  with  his  army,  departed,  in 
the  gratifying  conviction  that  he  had 
secured  a stable  dominion  to  his  gallant 
young  brother-in-law,  and  placed  him  in 
a situation  the  most  favourable  for  the 
conquest  of  Normandy,  or  at  least  for  the 
curbing  of  that  ambition  in  the  English 
king,  which  contimied  to  give  imeasiness 
to  Louis.  This  uneasiness  could  not  fail 
of  being  increased  by  the  union  between 
the  Norman  line  and  the  house  of  Anjou, 
which  took  place  at  this  very  time.  But 
the  French  army  had  scarcely  left  the 
countiy,  when  the  Flemish  people  broke 
out  into  revolt  against  their  new  earl,  and 
asked  and  received  assistance  from  King  Henry. 
A respectable  party,  however,  adhered  to  William, 
who  had  many  qualities  to  insure  respect  and  love. 
In  the  field  he  had  a manifest  advantage  over 
the  ill-directed  insuigents,  who  then  invited 
Thiedrik  or  Thieny,  Landgrave  of  Alsace,  to  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Thieriy  gladly  accepted 
their  invitation.  He  advanced  a claim  to  the  suc- 
cession on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  some  old 
chief  of  the  country;  and  Henry,  who  found  in 
him  the  instrument  he  wanted,  sent  him  money, 
and  engaged  to  support  him  with  all  his  might. 
The  treacherous  surrender  of  Lisle,  Ghent,  and 
other  important  places  in  Flanders,  immediately 
followed;  but  William,  who  had  the  courage  and 
military  skill  of  his  unfortunate  father,  \vithout 
any  of  his  indolence,  completely  defeated  his  an- 
tagonist, Tliieny,  under  the  walls  of  Alost.  Most 
unfortunately,  however,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
he  received  a pike  woimd  in  the  hand,  and  this 
being  neglected,  or  improperly  treated  by  igno- 
rant surgeons,  brought  on  a moiiification.  He 
was  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Omer, 
w’here  he  died  on  the  27th  of  July,  1128,  in  lus 
twenty-sixth  year.  In  his  last  moments,  he  wrote 
to  his  unnatural  imcle,  to  implore  mercy  for  the 
Norman  barons  who  had  followed  his  fortunes. 
Henry,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  granted  the  re- 
(piest  of  his  tleceased  nc])hew,  who  left  no  chil- 
dren to  prolong  the  king’s  inquietude,  or  serve 
as  a rallying  i>oint  to  the  disaffected  nobles.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  the  tidings  of  William’s 
brief  greatness  were  conveyed  into  the  dungeon 
of  Cardiff  Castle,  to  solace  the  heart  of  lus  suffer- 
ing father,  or  whether  the  news  of  his  early  death, 
which  so  soon  followed  it,  was  in  mercy  concealed 
from  the  blind  old  man. 


he  fondly  hoped  to  end  his  days  in  tranquillity. 
The  winding  up  of  his  story  is  little  more  than  a 
succession  of  petty  family  jars  and  discords — the 
very  bathos  of  ambition  and  worldly  grandeur. 
His  daughter,  Matilda,  presuming  on  the  imperial 
rank  she  had  held,  and  being  naturally  of  a proud, 
imi)eriou8  temper,  soon  quarrelled  with  her  hus- 
band : a separation  took  place;  Matilda  returned 
to  England,  and  her  father  was  occupied  during 
many  months  with  these  family  disputes,  and  in 
negotiating  a j)eace  between  man  and  wife.  At 
length  a reconciliation  was  patched  up,  and  Ma- 
tilda returned  to  her  husband.  The  oath-breaker, 
her  father,  thought  he  could  never  exact  oaths 
enough  from  others;  and  before  his  daughter  left 
Engird,  he  made  the  prelates  and  barons  again 
swear  fealty  to  her.  Henry,  who,  in  spite  of 
these  precautions,  well  knew  the  chances  to  which 
Matilda  would  be  exjrased,  ardently  longed  for  a 
grandson,  w’hom  he  hoped  to  see  grow  up;  but 
for  six  years  he  was  kept  uneasy  and  unhappy 
by  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  marriage.  In  March, 
1133,  liowever,  Matilda  was  delivered,  at  Mans, 
of  her  first  child,  Heniy,  styled  Fitz-Empress, 
who  tvas  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England.  At 
the  birth  of  this  grandson  the  king  again  con- 
voked the  barons  of  England  and  Normandy,  and 
made  them  recognize  as  his  successors  the  chil- 
dren of  his  daughter,  after  him  and  after  her. 
The  nobles,  being  accustomed  to  the  taking  of 
oaths  which  they  meant  to  bi'eak,  swore  fealty 
afresh,  not  only  to  Matilda,  but  to  her  infant  son, 
and  the  rest  of  her  progeny  as  yet  unborn.  The 
ex-empress  gave  birth  to  two  more  princes, 
Geoffrey  and  William,  in  the  com^  of  tlie  two 

' Thi*  fine  cathodrnl  U of  the  stjrlo  of  tniialUon  from  the  touimI 
to  the  pointed  ityle  of  the  twelfth  ocutury. 
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following  years;  but  even  a growing  family  failed  ing  the  day,  in  the  woods  of  Lions-la-Forfit,  in 
to  endear  her  husband  to  her:  she  quairelled  Normandy,*  he  returned  homo  in  the  evening, 

“ somewhat  amended,"  and  being 
hungry,  “would  needs  eat  of  a 
lamprey,  though  his  physician 
ever  counselled  him  to  the  con- 
trary.” The  lamprey  or  lampreys 
he  ate  brought  on  an  indigestion; 
and  the  indigestion  a fever.  On 
the  third  day,  despairing  of  his 
recovery,  ho  sent  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  who  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  and  exti*eme 
unction;  and,  on  the  seventh  day 
of  his  illness,  which  was  Sunday, 
December  1,  a.d.  1135,  he  expired 
at  the  midnight  hour.  He  was 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  and 
had  reigned  thirty-five  years  and 
four  months,  wanting  four  days. 
By  his  will  he  left  to  his  daughter, 
Matilda,  and  her  heirs  for  ever, 
MAX8.>-F«mn  modem  French  print.  his  territories  ou  either  side 


with  him  on  all  possible  occasions;  and  as  her 
father  took  her  part,slie  kept  his  mind  almost  con- 
stantly occupied  with  their  dissensions.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  not  natural  that 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet  should  prove  a loving  and 
dutiful  son-in-law.  He  demanded  immediate  pos- 
session of  Normandy,  which  he  said  Henry  had 
promised  him;  and  when  the  king  refused,  he 
broke  out  into  threats  and  insults.  Matilda,  it 
is  said,  exerted  her  malignant  and  ingenious 
spirit  in  %videning  the  breach  between  her  own 
husband  and  father.  The  four  last  years  of 
Henry’s  reign,  which  were  spent  wholly  abroad, 
were  troubled  with  these  domestic  broils.  At 
length  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh  demanded  his 
presence  in  England;  and  he  was  pi‘ej>aring  for 
that  journey,  when  death  despatched  him  on  a 
longer  one.  His  health  and  spirits  had  been  for 
some  time  visibly  on  the  decline.  On  the  25th 
of  November,  “ to  drive  his  grief  away,  he  went 
abroad  to  htmt.”  Having  pursued  his  sport  dur- 


the  sea;  and  he  desired  that  when  his  lawful  debts 
were  discharged,  and  the  liveries  and  wages  of 
his  retainers  paid,  the  residue  of  his  effects  should 
be  distributed  among  the  poor.  They  kept  the 
royal  bowels  in  Normandy,  and  dejmited  them 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Rouen,  which  his 
mother  had  founded;  but  the  bofly  was  conveyed 
to  England,  and  interred  in  Reading  Abbey, 
which  Henry  had  built  iiimself. 

The  best  circumstances  attending  hb  long 
reign  were,  the  peace  he  maintained  in  England, 
and  a ])artial  res])ect  to  the  laws  which  his 
vigorous  government  imposed  on  his  haughty  and 
ferocious  barons.'  Cktnsidering  the  times,  extrar 
ordinary  care  had  been  taken  of  his  education. 
Hb  natural  abilities  were  excellent;  and  so  great 
was  hb  progress  in  the  philosophy  and  literature 
of  the  age,  that  hb  contemporaries  honoured  him 
with  the  name  of  Beauclerk,  or  the  fine  scholar. 
He  was  proud  of  hb  learning,  and  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  he  considered  an  imleamed  king  as 


‘ Tho  t'ion'  includos  the  cathedral  and  {Mirt  of  the  fortification* 
of  the  town.  The  cathedral  la  built  upon  the  foundatioiw  of  on 
indent  temple.  Tho  most  ancient  part  of  tho  edifice  is  the  nave, 
which  U by  different  authorities  lecribed  to  tho  ninth  and  the 
eleventh  oeuturiei.  The  choir  and  transepts  are  of  tho  fifteenth 
century.  The  choir  is  remarkably  bold  in  stylo,  and  has  a lofty 
roof ; it  contains  a quantity  of  fine  stained  gloss.  A tower  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  transepts  rises  upwards  of  200  ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  thirtoou  sniaU 
chapels.  The  town  contains  several  other  churches,  and  on  abbey 
of  St.  Vincent,  now  occupied  as  a seminary  for  priests.  Man* 
contaiiu  several  vestiges  of  Roman  edifices,  among  which  are 
those  of  an  amphitheatre. 

* Lions-lo-For^t,  now  a town,  is  at  a short  distance  from 
Rouen,  and  is  approached  through  the  remain*  of  a forest,  to 
which  it  owe*  it*  surname.  To  this  forest,  once  of  groat  extent, 
the  Norman  princes  eagerly  rosortod  fur  the  divoniun  of  the 
chase.  So  early  os  S>2fi,  William  I.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  built  a 
houting-box  there,  which  afterwards  became  a castle  imiwrtant 


from  its  strength.  This  forest  was  the  scene  in  wldch,  as  oon- 
genial  ground,  were  laid  many  of  tho  adventures  recorded  in 
the  old  chronicles  and  romancoe.— Tour  in  A'ormanJy,  by  II. 
Uolly  Knight. 

• '*  During  tho  tyrannical  reign  of  Ruftis,  the  arbitrary  will  of 
tho  monarch  constituted  tho  only  code  by  which  tho  subject  was 
ruled;  but  the  charter  of  flonry  I.  * restoro<l  tlio  law  of  Edward;' 
or,  in  otiior  words,  re-establisliod  or  intended  to  re-establUli  the 
Anglo-Saxon  jurispnidenco  ns  it  existed  before  tho  invasion.  To 
what  extent  tho  alterations,  consequent  mion  tho  cliange  of  pro- 
perty amongst  the  higher  orders,  liiul  modified  tho  older  insti- 
tutions, wo  cannot  entirely  ascertain ; ami  some  of  the  doctrines 
intixxluced  by  tho  Conqueror  wore  silently  prcixirliig  tho  way 
fur  ftituro  revolutions.  Uut,  in  theory,  the  customs  of  tho 
ancient  national  monarch*  still  prevailed,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  tho  law,  though  severe,  was  neither  discreditable  to  tho 
government  nor  ungrateful  to  a people,  then  advancing  in  good 
order  and  civillxatlon."— Palgrovo’s  JliM  and  ProgrcM  of  (As 
Sngtuh  Commonwealth,  jiart  i.  p.  240. 
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nothiug  better  than  a crowned  a«».  He  was  very  I battle  in  the  service  of  their  mime<liate  snperior. 
fond  of  men  of  letters,  and  of  wild  beasts;  and,  | Henry  replied,  “Tliis  is  not  the  first  time  that 


to  enjoy  both,  he  often  fixed  his  residence  be- 
tween them;  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
chroniclers,  “ He  took  chief  pleasure  to  reside  in 
his  new  palace,  which  himself  built  at  Oxford, 
l)oth  for  the  delight  he  luid  in  leai* *ne<l  men — 


Luke  de  Barr6  has  borne  anus  against  me:  but 
he  has  l>ecn  guilty  of  still  worse  things;  for  he 
has  satirized  me  in  his  poems,  and  made  me 
a laughing-stock  to  mine  enemies.  From  his 
example,  let  other  verse-makers  learn  what  they 


himself  lieing  very  learned — and  for  the  vicinity  i have  to  expect  when  they  offend  the  King  of 


of  his  new  park  at  Woodstock,  which  he  hatl 
fraught  with  all  kinds  of  strange  beasts,  wherein 
he  much  delighted,  as  lions,  leopartls,  lynxes, 
camels,  poix’upines,  and  the  like.”  ' llis  love  of 


nciiAim  or  Rcadino  Abhfv.* — GixMo'i 

letters,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  re- 
venge. In  the  last  war  in  which  he  was  j)erson- 
ally  engaged  on  the  Continent,  Luke  de  BarrS, 
a knightly  poet,  who  had  fought  against  him,  was 
made  i)risoner,  and  l>arbarou8ly  sentenced  to  lose 
his  eyes.  Charles  the  Good,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
who  was  present,  remonstrated  against  the 
punishment,  ui^ng,  among  other  things,  that  it 
was  not  the  custom  to  inflict  bodily  punishment 
on  men  of  the  rank  of  knights,  who  had  done 


England.”  The  cruel  sentence  was  w’holly  or 
partly  execute<l,  and  the  poet,  in  a paroxysm  of 
agony,  burst  from  the  savage  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, and  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the 
wall.*  Early  in  life,  he  chose 
llis  chaplain  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  got  through  a 
moss,  saying,  that  no  nmn 
could  be  so  fit  a mass-priest 
for  soldiers  as  one  who  did 
llis  work  with  such  despatch. 
While  making  war  in  Nor- 
mandy, Henry  chanced  to  enter 
this  priest’s  chun*h,  as  it  lay 
on  his  road,  near  Caen.  And 
when  the  royal  youth,”  says 
William  of  Newbury,  “said, 
* Follow  me ! ’ he  mlhered  as 
closely  to  him  os  Peter  did  to 
his  heavenly  Lord,  uttering  a 
similar  command ; for  Peter, 
leaving  his  vessel,  followed  the 
King  of  kings — he,  leaving  his 
church,  followed  the  prince,  and,  lieing  appointed 
chaplain  to  him  and  his  troops,  became  a blind 
leader  of  the  blind.”  In  some  worldly  respects, 
at  least,  the  censure  was  too  severe.  The  speedy 
chaplain,  who  will  re-appear  under  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  was  Roger,  afterwards  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  treasurer  and  favourite 
minister  to  Henry,  who  invariably  made  such 
elections  from  among  the  most  able  and  quick- 
sighted  of  men,* 


■ Rottut.,  quoted  in  Siicetl'a  Chronidt. 

^ Reoiliiig  .Abbey  was  built  by  Hoiiry  T.,  who  was  buried 
within  its  walls.  It  was  subsequently  converted  into  a royal 
ivilaoe,  but  it  lias  long  since  bdlen  into  total  ruin. 


• Onlerieut  I’itaJU. 

* During  Henry's  frequent  and  long  absences  from  England, 
Roger  seems  almost  without  exception  to  liave  been  lonl-lieu- 
tenant,  or  regent  ol  the  king<loio. 
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Oppoeitioa  made  to  the  succession  of  Matilda — Stephen  is  crowned  in  her  stead — His  unwise  concessions  to  the 
barons — The  Earl  of  Oloncester  intrigues  against  him  in  favour  of  Matilda — The  Scots  invade  England — Battle 
of  the  Standard,  and  defeat  of  the  Scots — The  Bishop  of  Sarum’s  rebellion  against  Stephen — Its  suppression — 
Matilda  lands  in  England  and  claims  the  crown — Wars  between  her  and  Stephen — Stephen  taken  prisoner — 
Matilda  driven  from  London  by  the  adherents  of  Stephen — She  is  defeated,  and  Stephen  restored — Troubles 
of  the  land  from  the  contest — Matilda’s  singular  escape  from  Oxford— She  retires  to  Normandy — Quarrels  of 
Stephen  with  his  prelates  and  barons — Prince  Henry,  son  of  Matilda,  asserts  his  right  to  the  crown — He  in- 
vades England — ^Treaty  by  which  Stephen  retains  the  crown  for  life,  with  Henry  for  bis  successor — Death  of 
Stephen. 


CARCELY  was  Henry  Beauclerk 
dea<l  when  events  proved  how  fruit- 
less were  all  his  pains  and  precau- 
tions to  secure  the  succession  to  his 
daughter,  and  how  utterly  valueless 
wei-e  unanimous  oatlis  which  were 
rather  the  ofispring  of  fear  than  of  inward  con- 
viction and  good-will.  Passing  over  the  always 
questionable  obligation  of  oaths  of  this  nature, 
there  were  several  capital  obstacles  to  bar  the 
avenues  of  the  throne  to  Matihla.  Tlte  first 
among  these  was  her  sex.  Since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  England  had  never  obeyed  a 
female  sovereign;  and  the  Saxons  for  a long  time 
had  even  a mai'ked  aversion  to  the  name  and 
dignity  of  queen  when  applied  only  to  the  reign- 
ing king’s  wife.'  In  the  same  maimer,  the  Noi’- 
inans  had  never  known  a female  reign,  the  notion 
of  which  was  most  repugnant  to  the  whole  course 
of  their  habits  and  feelings.  To  hold  their  fiefs 
“ under  the  distafi*”  (as  it  was  called)  was  con- 
sidered humiliating  to  u nobility  whose  business 
was  war,  and  whose  king,  according  to  the  feudal 
system,  was  little  else  than  the  fiist  of  many 
warriors — a chief  exjiected  to  lie  in  the  saddle,  I 
and  at  the  head  of  his  chivalry  whenever  occasion 
demanded.  We  accordingly  find  that  a loud 
and  general  cry  was  raised  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
and  Nonnau  bai’ons,  that  it  would  be  most  dis- 
gi’aceful  for  so  many  noble  knights  to  obey  the 
orders  of  a woman.  In  certain  stages  of  society, 
and  in  all  the  eai'liest,  the  Salic  law,  or  that  {x>r- 
tion  of  it  excluding  females  from  the  throne,  to 
which  we  have  limited  its  name  and  meaning,  is 
a natural  law.  These  all  but  insurmountable 
objections  would  not  hold  good  against  her  son 
Henry;  but  that  prince  was  an  infant  not  yet  four 
years  old,  and  regencies  under  a long  minority 
were  as  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  condi- 
tion of  the  times,  as  a female  reign.  Queens 
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governing  in  their  own  right  and  by  themselves, 
and  faithfully  guarded  minorities,  are  both  the 
product  of  an  age  much  more  civilized  and  settled 
than  the  twelfth  centmy,  and  the  approach  to 
them  was  alow  and  gradual.  It  was  something, 
however,  to  have  confined  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  legitimately  born;  for  if  the  case  had 
occurred  a little  earlier  in  England,  the  grown-up 
and  experienced  natural  sou  of  the  king,  standing 
in  the  position  of  Ilobert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
might  possibly  have  been  elected  without  scruple, 
as  had  happened  to  Etlmund  Ironside,  Athelstane, 
and  others  of  the  Saxon  line. 

No  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  the  obstacles  raised  against  Ma- 
tilda and  Eai'l  Robert,  than  the  ambitious  Ste- 
phen, nephew  of  the  late  king,  who  had  taken 
many  measures  beforehand,  who  was  encouraged 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  succession  ever  since 
the  Conquest,  and  who  would  no  doubt  give  the 
widest  interpretation  to  whatever  of  elective  cha- 
nicter  was  held  to  belong  to  the  English  crown. 
Henry  had  been  unususUly  bountiful  to  this 
nephew.  He  married  him  to  Maud,  daughter 
ami  heir  of  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  wlio 
brought  him,  in  addition  to  the  feudal  sove- 
reignty of  Boulogne,  inuuense  estates  in  England, 
which  had  been  conferred  by  the  Conqueror  on 
the  family  of  the  count.  By  this  mai-riage  Ste- 
phen also  acquired  another  close  connection  with 
the  royal  family  of  England,  and  a new  hold  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  English,  as  his  wife  Maud 
was  of  the  old  Saxon  stock,  being  the  only  child 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  sister  to  David,  the  reigning 
king,  as  also  to  the  good  Queen  Maud,  the  fii-st 
wife  of  Henry,  and  mother  of  the  Empress  Ma- 
tilda. Still  further  to  aggrandize  this  favourita 
nephew,  Henry  confeired  ujwn  him  the  great 
estate  forfeited  by  Roliert  Mallet  in  England, 
and  that  forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  Mortaigue  in 
Normandy.  Ho  also  brought  over  Stephen’s 
younger  brother,  Henry,  who,  lieing  a church- 
30 
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man,  was  created  abbot  of  Glastonbury  and 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Stephen  had  resided 
much  in  England,  and  had  rendered  himself  ex- 
ceedingly popular  both  to  the  Normans  and  the 
people  of  Saxon  race.  The  barons  and  knights 
admired  him  for  his  undoubted  braveiy  and  acti- 
vity— the  people  for  his  generosity,  the  beauty  of 
his  person,  and  his  affable,  familiar  manners. 
The  king  might  not  know  it,  but  he  was  the 
popular  favourite  in  the  already  important  and 
fast-rising  city  of  London  before  Henry’s  death. 
When  that  event  liappenetl,  he  was  nearer  Eng- 
land than  Matilda,  whose  rights  he  had  long  de- 
termined to  dispute.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
situation,  he  crossed  the  C’hiumel  immediately, 
:iud  though  the  gates  of  Dover  and  Canterbury 
were  shut  against  him,  he  was  received  in  Lon- 
don with  enthusiastic  joy,  the  populace  saluting 
him  as  king  without  waiting  for  the  formalities 
of  the  election  and  consecration.  The  first  step 
to  the  English  throne  in  those  days,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  cases  of  Rufus  and  Henry,  was  to  get 
possession  of  the  royal  treasury  at  Winchester. 
Stephen’s  own  brother  was  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  by  his  assistance  he  got  the  keys  into  hb 
hands.  The  treasure  consisted  of  £100, (KK)  in 
money,  besides  plate  and  jewels  of  great  \* *alue. 
His  episcopal  brother  was  otherwise  of  the  great- 
est use,  being  mainly  instrumental  in  winning 
over  Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  then  chief  justi- 
ciary and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  William 
Corboil,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Bishop 
Roger,  he  who  had  been  the  speedy  mass-priest 
of  King  Henr}',  was  easily  gained  through  his 
constant  craving  after  money;  but  the  primate 
was  not  assailable  on  that  side,  being  a very  con- 
scientious though  weak  man;  it  was  therefore 
thought  necessary  to  practise  a decej)tion  ui)on 
him,  and  Hugh  Bigod,  steward  of  the  late  house- 
hold, made  oath  before  him  and  other  lonls  of 
the  laud,  that  the  king  on  his  death-bed  ha<l 
adopted  and  chosen  his  nephew,  Stephen,  to  be 
his  heir  and  successor,  became  his  daughter  the 
empress  had  grievously  offended  him  by  her 
recent  conduct.  Tliis  was  a most  disgraceful 
measure;  and  those  men  were  more  honest,  ami 
in  every  sense  occupied  better  ground,  who  main- 
tiiined  that  the  great  kingdom  of  England  was 
not  a heritable  property,  or  a thing  to  be  willed 
away  by  a dying  king,  without  the  consent  and 
against  the  customs  of  the  people.  After  hear- 
ing Bigod’s  oath,  the  archbishop  seems  to  have 
floated  quietly  vnth  the  current,  without  offering 
either  resistance  or  remonstrance.  But  there 
were  other  oaths  to  l>e  consideretl,  for  the  whole 
Ixxly  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  had  repeatedly 
sworn  feiilty  to  hlatilda.  We  have  already  shown 
how  the  oaths  were  considered  by  the  mass;  and 
now  the  all-prevalent  Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum, 


openly  declared  that  those  vows  of  allegiance 
were  null  and  void,  because,  without  the  consent 
of  the  lords  of  the  land,  the  empress  was  married 
out  of  the  realm;  whereas  they  took  their  oath 
to  receive  her  as  their  queen  upon  the  express 
condition  that  she  should  never  be  so  married 
without  their  concurrence.’  Some  scruples  may 
have  remained,  but  no  opposition  was  offered  to 
his  election,  and  on  the  26th  of  December,  being 
St.  Stephen’s  Day,  Stephen  was  hallowed  and 
crowned  at  Westminster  by  the  primate,  Wil- 
liam Corboil.  Immediately  after  his  coronation, 
he  went  to  Reading,  to  attend  the  burial  of 
the  body  of  his  uncle.  King  Henry,  and  from 
Reading  Abbey  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where 
he  summoned  a great  council  of  the  prelates, 
abbots,  and  lay-barons  of  the  kingdom,  that  he 
might  receive  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  con- 
sult with  them  on  the  affairs  of  the  state.  When 
the  assembly  met,  he  allowed  the  clergy  to  annex 
a condition,  which,  as  they  were  sure  to  assume 
the  right  of  interpretation,  rendered  their  oaths 
less  binding  even  than  usual.  They  swore  to 
obey  him  as  their  king  so  long  as  he  should  pre- 
serve their  church  liberties,  and  the  vigour  of 
discipline,  and  no  longer.  This  large  concession, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  conciliating  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  pojie 
soon  followed.  The  letter  of  Innocent  II.,  which 
ratified  Stephen’s  title,  was  brief  and  clear.* 
Ste))hen  weakened  his  right  instead  of  strength- 
ening it,  by  introducing  a variety  of  titles  into 
his  charter,  which,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessor 
Henry,  he  issued  at  this  time;  but  particular 
stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  on  his  election  as 
king,  “ with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people,” 
and  on  the  confirmation  granted  him  by  the  po|)c. 
In  this  same  charter  he  promised  to  redress  all 
grievances,  and  grant  to  the  people  all  the  good 
laws  and  goo<l  customs  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Whatever  were  his  natural  inclinations  (and  we 
are  inclinetl  to  believe  they  were  not  bad  or  un- 
generous), the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  villainous  instruments  with  which 
he  had  to  work,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  troubletl  reign,  put  it  wholly  out  of  his  power 
to  keep  the  promises  he  had  made,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  people  became  infinitely  worse 
under  him  than  it  luul  been  uiuler  Henry,  or  even 
under  Rufus.  A concession  which  he  made  to 
the  lay  barons  contributed  largely  to  the  frightful 
anarchy  which  ensued.  To  secure  their  affections 
and  to  strengthen  himself,  as  he  thought,  against 
the  empress,  he  granted  them  all  permission  to 


• ifait.  Pari*.:  Otria  Sttph. 

* Scrip.  Her,  Franc.  Tho  letter  uf  the  pope  ha*  boon  pn»enre>I 
by  Richanl  of  Hoxboni.  It  mny  be  poniblo,  thougli  It  Apiiears 
scarcely  prolMble,  that  tlio  pofw  knew  nothing  of  tho  oathii 
previoiiitly  taken  to  MatiUa  and  her  children. 
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fortify  their  castles  and  build  new  ones;  and 
these,  almost  without  an  exception,  became  dens 
of  thieves  and  cut-throats.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  large  promises  to  the  venal  and  rapacious 
nobles,  to  engage  them  the  more  in  support  of  his 
title  to  the  crown,  and  gave  them  strong  assur- 
ances that  they  should  enjoy  more  privileges  and 
offices  under  him  than  they  had  possessed  in  the 
reigns  of  his  Norman  predecessors.  The  keeping 
of  these  engagements  with  the  barons  would  of 
itself  render  nugatoiy  his  promises  to  the  English 
people;  and  the  non-performance  of  them  was 
sure  to  bring  down  on  Stephen’s  head  the  ven- 
geance of  a warlike  body  of  men,  who  were  almost 
eveiy thing  in  the  nation,  and  far  too  much,  when 
united,  for  any  royal  authority,  however  legiti- 
mately founded.  At  first,  and  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  sum  of  money  he  had  in  hand 
to  meet  demands,  all  went  on  in  great  peace  and 
harmony;  and  the  court  which  the  new  king  held 
in  London  during  the  festival  of  Easter,  in  the 
first  year  of  hU  reign,  Avas  more  splendid,  and 
better  attended  in  every  res|)ect,  than  any  that 
had  yet  l>een  seen  in  England.' 

Nor  were  the  prelates  and  barons  in  Normandy 
more  averse  to  the  succession  of  Stephen  than 
their  brethren  in  England.  The  old  reasons  for 
desiring  a continuance  of  their  imion  with  our 
island  were  still  in  force  with  many  of  them;  and 
there  ^vas  an  hereditary  animosity  between  the 
nobles  and  people  of  Normandy  and  those  of 
Anjou,  so  that  when  Geofirey  Flantagenet,  Earl 
of  Anjou,  marched  into  the  duchy  to  assert  the 
rights  of  his  wife  Matilda,  he  and  his  Angevins 
met  with  a determined  opposition,  and  he  was, 
soon  after,  glad  to  conclude  a peace  or  truce  for 
two  years  with  Stephen,  on  condition  of  receiving 
during  that  time  an  annual  pension  of  6000  marks. 
When  Stephen  ap]>eared  on  the  Continent  he  met 
with  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was  considered 
as  an  unlawful  usurper:  the  Normans  swore  alle- 
giance, and  the  French  king  (Louis  VII.),  with 
whom  he  had  an  interview,  formed  an  alliance  j 
by  contracting  his  young  sister  Constance  with 
Eustace,  Stephen’s  son,  and,  as  suzerain,  granted 
the  investiture  of  Normandy  to  Eustace,  who  was 
then  a mere  child. 

During  the  first  year  of  Stephen’s  reign  Eng- 
land was  disturbed  only  by  the  revolt  of  the  Earl 
of  Exeter,  who  was  discontented  with  his  share 
in  the  new  king’s  liberalities;  and  by  a Scottish 
incursion  made  into  the  northern  coimties  in 
support  of  Matilda  by  her  uncle  King  David,* * 
who,  however,  was  bought  off  for  the  present, 
by  the  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Huntingdon 

* JJmrf  UuniiHg. 

* The  SoottUh  king  ww  equally  uncle  to  Stephen*!  wife,  but 
lie  probebljr  remembered  the  oeths  be  bid  taken  to  the  motlior 
ot  Ileiuy. 


and  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  with  a few  other  con- 
cessions. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  late  king’s  na- 
tural son,  who  had  so  vehemently  disputed  the 
question  of  precedence  with  Stephen,  merged  his 
own  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  those  of  his  half- 
sister  Matilda,  whose  cause  he  resolved  to  pro- 
mote in  England  conjointly  with  his  own  imme- 
diate advantages.  Pretending  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  rule,  he  came  over  from  the  Continent  (a.d. 
1137)  and  took  the  oaths  of  fealty  and  homage  to 
Stephen,  by  the  performance  of  which  ceremony 
he  obtained  instant  possession  of  his  vast  estates 
in  England;  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  the 
advantages  the  oaths  procured  him,  was  to  in- 
trigue with  the  nobles  in  favour  of  his  half-sister. 
The  happy  calm  in  which  England  lay  did  not 
last  long  after  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's  arrival. 
Several  of  the  barons,  alleging  their  services  had 
not  met  with  due  reward,  began  to  seize,  by  force 
of  arms,  different  jjarts  of  the  royal  demesne, 
which  they  said  Stephen  had  promised  them  in 
fief.  Hugh  Bigod,  who  had  sworn  that  King 
Henry  had  appointed  Stephen  his  successor,  and 
who  probably  put  a high  price  on  his  perjury,  was 
foremost  among  the  disaffected,  and  seized  Nor- 
wich Castle.  Other  royal  castles  were  besieged 
and  taken,  or  were  treacherously  surrendered. 
They  were  nearly  all  soon  retaken  by  the  king, 
but  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  rife  among  the  nobles, 
and  the  sedition,  suppressed  on  one  spot,  burst 
forth  on  others.  Stephen,  however,  was  lenient 
and  merciful  beyond  all  precedent  to  the  van- 
quished. 

The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  having  settled  with  his 
friends  tlie  plan  of  a most  extensive  insurrection, 
and  induced  the  Scottish  king  to  promise  another 
invasion  of  England,  withdrew  beyond  sea,  and 
sent  a letter  of  defiance  to  Stephen,  in  which 
he  formally  renounced  his  homage.  Other  great 
barons — all  pleading  that  Stephen  had  not  given 
them  enough,  nor  extended  their  privileges  as  he 
had  promised — fell  from  his  side,  and  withdrew 
I to  their  castles,  which  by  his  permission  they  had 
: already  strongly  fortified.  He  was  abandoned, 
like  Shakspeare’s  Macbeth,  but  his  soul  was  as 
high  as  that  usurper’s,  “The  traitors !”  he  cried, 
“ they  themselves  made  me  a king,  and  now  they 
fall  from  me;  but  by  God’s  birth,  they  shall  never 
call  me  a de{x>sed  king  !”*  At  this  crisis  of  his 
fortunes,  he  displayed  extraordinary  activity  and 
valour;  but  having  no  other  politic  means  of  any 
efficacy  with  such  men,  who  were  all  grasj)ing  for 
estates,  honours,  and  em]>loyments,  he  trenched 
on  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  had  again  re- 
course to  his  old  system  of  j)romismg  more  than 
he  could  iK)8sibly  iierform.  The  history  of  those 


* William  of  ilaliuabur^. 
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jietty  sieges  of  baronial  castles,  wherein  Stephen 
was  almost  invariably  successful,  is  singularly 
uninteresting;  but  the  campaign  against  the  Scots 
lias  some  remarkable  features.  While  he  was 
engaged  with  the  revolted  barons  in  the  south. 
King  David,  true  to  his  promise,  but  badly  sup- 
jiorted  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Matilda, 
who  did  not  arrive  in  England  to  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  their  party  till  a year  later,  ga- 
thered his  forces  together  from  every  part  of  his 
dominions — from  tlie  Lowlands,  the  Highlands, 
and  the  Isles — from  the  great  promontory  of 
Galloway,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  from  that  nurs- 
ing-place of  hardy,  lawless  men,  the  Border-land 
l>etween  the  two  kingdoms — and  crossing  the 
Tweed  (March,  1 138),  advanced  boldly  into  Nor- 
thumberland, riding  with  Prince  Henry,  his  son 
and  heir,  at  tlie  head  of  as  numerous,  os  mixed, 
and,  in  the  main,  as  wild  a host  as  ever  trode  this 
ground.  These  “ Scottish  ants,"  as  an  old  writer 
calls  them,'  overran  the  whole  of  the  country  that 
lies  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Tees.  “As  for 
the  King  of  Scots  himself,”  says  the  anonymous 
author  of  Oeata  Stephani,  “he  was  a prince  of  a 
mild  and  merciful  disposition;  but  the  Scots  were 
a barbarous  and  impure  nation,  and  their  king, 
leading  hordes  of  them  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  that  laud,  was  unable  to  restrain  their  wicked- 
ness.” The  Normans  of  the  time  purposely  ex- 
aggerated the  barbarous  excesses  — committed 
chiefly  by  the  Gallowegians,  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  men  of  the  Isles — in  order  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish fight  more  desperately  on  their  side;  for  hatl 
they  i* *elied  solely  on  their  chivalrj’,  and  the  men- 
at-arms  and  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  their 
northern  barons,  their  case  would  have  been  ho|>e- 
less.  At  the  same  time  they  conciliated  the  Eng- 
lish people  of  the  north  by  a strong  appeal  to 
the  local  superstitions — they  invoked  the  names 
of  the  saints  of  Saxon  race  whom  they  had  been 
wont  to  treat  with  little  respect;  and  the  jiopular 
Imnners  of  St.  Cuthbert  of  Durham  (or,  according 
to  some,  of  St.  Peter  of  York),  St.  John  of  Bever- 
ley, and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ri{K>n,  which  had  long 
lain  dust-covered  in  the  churches,  were  repro- 
<luccd  in  the  army,  as  the  pleilges  and  means  of 
victory.  So  rapid  was  the  a<ivance  of  King 
David,  that  Stephen  had  not  time  to  reach  the 
scene  of  hostilities;  and  the  defence  of  the  north 
was,  in  a great  measure,  left  to  Toustaiu  or  Thur- 
stan.  Archbishop  of  York,  an  infirm,  decrepiil 
old  man,  but  whose  warlike  energies,  address,  and 

' MsUhow  PAria. 

* Th«  carmooio,  or  great  atandartl  car,  U Mid  to  lutvc  hc«n  in- 
rentod  or  Urat  osod  bj  Krilwrt,  ArclibUhupof  Jlilnn,  in  Uic  yonr 
1035.  It  a car  upon  four  whocla,  painted  red,  and  to  heavy 
tliat  it  waa  drawn  by  four  i>air  of  oxen.  In  the  centre  of  the 
car  waa  Qxod  a moat,  which  aappurtvtl  a golden  ball,  an  image 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  banner  of  the  republic.  In  firt>nt  of  the 
uuMt  were  placed  a few  of  the  moat  v^iaut  warrion;  in  the 


cunning  were  not  aflected  by  age  and  disease.  It 
was  mainly  he  who  organized  the  army  of  defence 
which  tvas  got  together  in  a hurry.  He  elo- 
quently exhorted  the  men  to  fight  to  the  last,  for 
God  and  their  country,  telling  them  victory  was 
certain,  and  paradise  the  meed  of  all  who  should 
fall  in  battle  against  the  Scots;  he  made  them 
swear  never  to  desert  each  other;  he  gave  them 
his  blessing  and  the  remission  of  their  sins;  he 
sent  forth  all  his  clergy,  bishops,  and  chaplains, 
and  the  curates,  who  led  their  parishioners,  “ the 
bravest  men  of  Yorkshire;"  and  though  sickness 
prevented  him  from  putting  on  his  own  coot  of 
mail,  he  sent  Raoul  or  Ranulf,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  to  represent  him  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Each  lay  baron  of  the  north  hea/led  his  own  vas- 
sals; but  a more  extensive  command  of  divisions 
was  intrusted  by  the  archbishop  to  William  Pi- 
perel  or  Peverel,  and  Walter  Espec,  of  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Gilljert  de  Lacy  and  lus  brother 
Walter,  of  Yorkshire.  As  the  Scots  were  already 
up>on  the  Tees,  the  Anglo-Norman  army  drew  up 
between  that  river  and  the  Humber,  choosing 
their  own  battle-field  at  Elfer-tun,  now  Northal- 
lerton, about  equidistant  from  York  and  Durham. 
Here  they  erected  a remarkable  standard,  from 
which  the  battle  has  taken  its  name.  A car  upon 
four  wheels,  which  will  remind  the  reader  of 
Italian  history  of  the  oarroccio  of  the  people  of 
Lombardy,*  w’as  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  posi- 
tion; the  mast  of  a vessel  was  strongly  fastened 
in  the  car;  at  the  top  of  the  mast  a large  crucifix 
was  disjilayed,  having  in  its  centre  a silver  box 
containing  the  consecrated  wafer,  or  sacrament; 
and,  lower  down,  the  mast  was  decorated  with 
the  banners  of  the  three  English  saints.  Around 
this  sacred  standard  many  of  the  English  yeo- 
manry and  peasants  from  the  plains,  wolds,  and 
woodlands  of  Yorkshire,  Nottingham,  and  Lin- 
colnshire, gathered  of  their  own  accord.  These 
men  were  all  armed  with  large  bows  and  arrows 
two  CTibits  long;  they  had  the  fame  of  being  ex- 
cellent archers,  and  the  Normans  gladly  assigned 
them  poets  in  the  foremost  and  most  exix>sed 
ranks  of  the  army. 

The  Scots,  whose  standard  was  a simple  lance, 
with  a sprig  of  the  “blooming  heather"  wreathetl 
round  it,  croese<l  the  Tees  in  several  divisions. 
Prince  Henry  commanded  the  first  corj«,  which 
consisted  of  men  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
armed  with  cuirasses  and  long  pikes ; of  arch- 
ers from  Teviotdale,  and  Liddesdale,  and  all  tlie 


rear  of  It  • IioidI  of  warlike  luuoic.  Feelings  of  religiuu,  of  mili- 
tary gloiy,  of  local  attachment,  of  lattriutiun,  wore  all  anociatod 
with  the  canoccio,  the  idea  of  whicli  U supiKKud  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Jewiol)  ark  of  the  covenant.  It  woa  from  the 
]ilatfonii  of  the  car  that  t'le  priwt  oilminiatered  the  oflioeaof  re- 
ligion to  the  army.  No  diagrace  was  ao  intolerable  among  the 
free  citixons  of  Lomlxmly  as  that  onhailed  by  the  luflering  an 
euomy  to  take  the  oarroccio. 
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valleys  of  the  rivers  that  empty  their  waters  into 
the  Tweed  or  the  Solway  Frith ; of  troopers  from 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  W estmoreland, 
mounted  on  small  but  strong  and  active  horses  ; 
and  of  the  fierce  men  of  (Jalloway,  who  wore  no 
defensive  armour,  and  carried  long  thin  pikes  as 


Abmour  of  the  time  of  Stephen. — CoUou  MS.  Kero  C.  4. 

their  chief,  if  not  sole  weapon  of  war.  A body- 
guard of  knights  and  men-at-arms  under  the 
command  of  Eustace  Fitz-John,  a nobleman  of 
Norman  descent,  rode  round  the  prince.  The 
Highland  clans  and  men  of  the  Isles  came  next, 
carrying  a small  round  shield  made  of  light  wood 
covered  with  leather,  as  their  only  defensive 
armour,  and  the  claymore  or  broad-sword  as  their 
only  weapon ; some  of  the  island  tribes,  however, 
wielded  the  old  Danish  battle-axe  instead  of  the 
claymore.  After  these  marched  the  king  with  a 
strong  l)ody  of  knights,  who  were  all  either 


Ksioifr,  In  armour. — S«al  uf  Rioiuuxl,  constable  of 

Chaster  in  Uio  time  ol  Stephen. 

of  English  or  Norman  extraction ; and  a mixed 
corps  of  men  from  the  Moray  Frith,  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  land,  brought  up  the  rear. 
With  the  exception  of  the  knights  and  men-at- 
arms,  who  were  clad  in  complete  mail,  and  armed 


uniformly,  the  host  of  the  Scottish  king  presented 
a (Usoixlered  variety  of  weapons  and  dresses. 
The  half-naked  clans  were,  however,  as  fons'ard 
to  fight  as  the  warriors  clad  in  steel.  The  rapid 
advance  of  the  Scottish  forces  was  covered  and 
concealed  by  a dense  fog;  and  they  would  have 
taken  the  Anglo-Norman  army  by  surprise,  had 
it  not  been  for  Robert  de  Bruce  and  Bemanl  de 
Baliol,  two  barons  of  Norman  descent,  who  held 
lands  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  who 
were  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  an  immediate 
peace.  Having  in  vain  argued  with  David,  and 
hearing  themselves  called  traitors  by  William, 
the  king's  nephew,  they  renounced  the  Scottish 
part  of  their  allegiance,  bade  defiance  to  the  king, 
and  putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  galloped  off  to 
the  camp  at  Northallerton,  which  they  reached 
in  good  time  to  tell  that  the  Scots  were  coming. 
At  the  sight  and  sound  of  their  headlong  and 
tumultuous  approach,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  read 
the  prayer  of  absolution  from  the  standard-car,  the 
Normans  and  the  English  kneeling  on  the  ground 
the  while,  and  rising  to  their  feet  and  shouting 
“ Amen,”  when  it  was  finished.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  energetic  old  Thurstain  then  delivered 
a speech  for  the  further  encoumgement  of  the 
army : it  was  long,  and  seems  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  onslaught  of  the  Scots. 

The  Scots  came  on  with  the  simple  war-cry  of 
“Alban ! Alban !” ' which  was  shouted  at  once  by 
all  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  desperate  charge  of  the 
men  of  Galloway  drove  in  the  English  infantry, 
and  broke  for  a moment  the  Norman  centre. 
“ They  burst  the  enemy’s  ranks,”  says  old  Bromp- 
ton,  “as  if  they  had  been  but  spiderrf  webs." 
Almost  immediately  after,  both  fianks  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  were  assailed  by  the  moimtain- 
eers  and  the  men  of  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale; 
but  these  charges  were  not  sup|X)rted  in  time, 
and  the  Norman  horse  formed  an  impenetrable 
mass  round  the  standard-car,  and  repulsed  the 
Scots  in  a fierce  charge  they  made  to  penetrate 
there.  During  this  fruitless  effort  of  the  enemy, 
the  English  bowmen  rallied,  and  took  up  gooil 
positions  on  the  two  wings  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
army ; and  when  the  Scots  renewed  their  attack 
on  the  centre,  they  harassed  them  with  a double 
flank  flight  of  arrows,  while  the  Norman  knights 
and  men-at-arms  received  them  in  front  on  the 
points  of  their  couched  lances.  The  long  thin 
pikes  of  the  men  of  Galloway  were  shivered 
against  the  armour  of  the  Normans,  or  broken  by 
their  lieavy  swonls  and  battle-axes.  The  High- 
land clans  still  shouting  “ Alban  ! Alban  ! ” 
wielded  their  claymores,  and  fighting  hand  to 
hand,  tried  to  cut  their  way  through  the  mass  of 
iron-cased  chivalry.  For  full  two  hours  did  the 
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Scots  inaintAiii  the  fight  in  front  of  the  Norman 
host ; and  at  one  moment  the  gallant  Prince 
Henry  had  nearly  penetrated  to  the  elevated 
standard;  but,  at  last,  with  broken  spears  and 
swords,  they  ceased  to  attack — paused,  retreated, 
luid  then  fletl  in  confusion.  The  king,  however, 
retained  near  his  person,  and  in  good  order,  his 
guards  and  some  other  troops,  which  covered  the 
retreat,  and  gave  several  bloody  checks  to  the 
Anglo-Normans  who  pursued.  Three  days  after 
he  rallied  within  the  walls  of  Carlisle,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  collecting  his  scattered  ti-oops, 
and  organizing  a new  army.  He  is  said  to  have 
lost  12,000  men  at  Northallerton.  The  Normans 
were  not  in  a situation  to  pursue  their  advantages 
to  any  extent ; and  the  Scots  soon  re-assumed  the 
offensive,  by  laying  siege  to  Wark  Castle,  which 
they  reduced  by  famine.  The  famous  battle  of 
the  Standard,  which  was  fought  on  the  22d  of 
August,  A.D.  1138,  was,  however,  the  great  event 
of  the  Scottish  war,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
following  year  by  a treaty  of  peace,  brought 
about  by  the  intercessions  and  prayers  of  Alberic, 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  the  pope’s  legate  in  England, 
and  Stephen’s  wife,  Maud,  who  had  an  interview 
with  her  uncle,  Kmg  David,  at  Durham.  Though 
the  Scots  were  left  in  possession  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  and  Prince  Henry  invested 
with  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  the  issue 
of  the  w’ar  dispirited  the  malcontents  all  over 
England,  and  might  have  given  some  stability  to 
Stephen’s  tlirone,  ha<l  he  not,  in  an  evil  moment, 
roused  the  powerful  hostility  of  the  church. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  though  no  longer 
treasurer  and  justiciary,  as  in  the  former  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  still  possessed 
great  infiuence  in  the  nation,  among  laity  as  well 
as  clergy — an  infiuence  not  w'holly  arising  out  of 
his  great  wealth  and  political  abilities,  but  in 
part  owing  to  tlie  noble  use  he  made  of  his  money, 
to  his  taste  and  munificence,  and  the  superior 
learning  of  his  family  and  adherents.  Among 
other  works  of  the  same  kind  he  rebuilt  the 
cathedral  at  Sarum,  which  had  l>een  injured  by 
fire,  and  the  storms  to  which  its  elevated  position 
exposed  it,  and  ho  beautified  it  so  greatly  that  it 
yielded  to  none  in  England  at  that  time ; and 
some  respect  is  still  due  to  the  memory  of  a man 
who  greatly  raised  the  architectural  taste  of  this 
counti^',  and  whose  genius  afiected  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  “ He  erected  splendi«l  mansions 
on  all  his  estates,”  says  William  of  Malmesbury, 
“ with  unrivalle<l  magnificence,  in  merely  main- 
taining which  his  successors  will  toil  in  vain. 
His  cathedral  he  dignified  to  the  utmost  with 
matchless  adornments,  and  buildings  in  which  no 
cx{>en8e  was  spared.  It  was  wonderful  to  behold 
in  this  man  what  abundant  authority  attended, 
and  fiowed,  as  it  were,  to  liis  h:ui(L  He  was 


sensible  of  his  power,  and  somewhat  more  harshly 
than  beseemed  such  a character,  abused  the  favour 
of  Heaven.  Was  there  anything  adjacent  to  his 
possessions  which  he  desired,  he  would  obtain  it 
either  by  treaty  or  purchase  ; and  if  that  failed, 
by  force."  But  other  powerful  barons,  Iwth 
ecclesiastical  and  lay,  equalled  his  rapacity  with- 
out having  any  of  his  taste  and  elevation  of  spirit; 
for  he  was  in  all  things  a most  magnificent  person. 

: and  one  who  extended  his  patronage  to  men  of 
learning  as  well  as  to  architects  and  other  artists. 
He  obtained  the  sees  of  Lincoln  and  Ely  for  his 
two  nephews,  Alexander  and  Nigel,  who  were 
I men  of  noted  learning  and  industry,  and  were 
j said  at  the  time  to  merit  their  promotion  by 
virtue  of  the  education  which  he  had  given  them. 
Alexander,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  though 
called  his  nephew,  is  significantly  said  to  have 
been  something  nearer  and  dearer,  had  the  same 
taste  for  raising  splendid  buildings ; he  nearly 
rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  built  the 
castle  of  Newark  : but  Nigel,  on  the  contraty,  is 
said  to  have  wa.sted  his  wealth  on  hawks  and 
hounds.  Bishop  Roger,  next  to  his  own  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  contributed  more 
tlian  any  churchman  to  his  elevation,  and  Ste- 
phen’s consequent  liberality  for  a long  time  knew 
no  stint.  It  should  appear,  however,  that  his 
gifts  were  not  the  free  ofiferings  of  gratitude,  and 
that  he  treated  the  bishop  os  one  does  a sponge 
which  is  permitted  to  fill  before  it  is  squeezed. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  more  than  once  to  his 
familiar  companions — “ By  God’s  birth,  I wouhl 
give  him  half  England  if  he  asked  for  it : till  the 
time  be  ripe  he  shall  tire  of  asking  before  I tire 
of  giving."  Roger  was  one  of  the  castle-builders 
of  that  turbulent  jHiriod,  being,  as  he  thought, 
licensed  therein,  by  the  permission  granted  by 
Stephen  at  his  coronation:  all  his  stately  mansions 
were,  in  fact,  strongly  fortified  places,  well  gar- 
risoned, and  provided  with  warlike  stores.  Be- 
sides Newark  Castle,  Alexander  had  built  other 
houses,  which  wore  also  fortified  ; and,  when 
abroad,  uncle  and  nephews  were  accustomed  to 
make  a great  display  of  military  force.  Tlie 
pomp  and  ]K>wer  of  this  family  hod  long  excited 
the  envy  of  Stephen’s  favourites,  who  hod  no 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  their  master  that 
Bishop  Roger  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  him, 
and  espousing  the  interests  of  Matilda.  Stephen 
was  threatened  by  an  invasion  from  without,  and 
no  longer  knew  how  to  distinguish  his  frientls 
from  his  foes  within : his  want  of  money  to  pay 
the  foreign  mercenary  troops  he  had  engaged,  and 
to  satisfy  his  selfish  nobles,  now  drove  him  into 
irregular  courses,  and  he  probably  considered  that 
the  bishop’s  time  was  ripe.  The  king  was  hold- 
ing his  court  at  Oxford  : the  town  was  crowded 
with  prelates  and  barons,  with  their  numerous 
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and  disorderly  attendants;  a quarrel,  either  acci- 
dental or  pi*econcerted,  arose  between  the  bishop’s 
retainers  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Brittany  con- 
cerning quarters,  and  swords  being  drawn  on 
both  sides,  many  men  were  wounded  and  one 
knight  was  killed.'  Stephen  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
bishop  and  his  nephews.  Roger  was  seized  in 
the  king’s  own  hall,  and  Alexander,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln, at  his  lodging  in  the  town;  but  Nigel, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
in  a house  outside  the  town,  escaped,  and  threw 
himself  into  Devizes,  the  strongest  of  all  his 
uncle’s  castles.  The  two  captives  were  confined 
in  separate  dungeons.  The  first  charge  laid 
against  them  was  a fiagrant  violation  of  the  king’s 
peace  within  the  precincts  of  his  court;  and  for 
this  they  were  assiured  that  Stephen  would  accept 
of  no  atonement  less  than  the  unconditional  sur- 
render to  him  of  all  their  castles.  They  at  first 
refused  to  part  with  their  houses,  and  oflfered  “ a 
reasonable  compensation”  in  money;  but,  moved 
by  the  dreadful  threats  of  their  enemies  and  the 
entreaties  of  their  friends,  they  at  length  surren- 
dered the  castles  which  Roger  had  built  at 
Malmesbur}'  and  Sherborne,  and  that  which  he 
Lad  enlarged  and  strengthened  at  Sunim.  Newark 
Castle,  the  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  seems 
also  to  have  been  given  up.  But  the  castle  of 
Devizes,  the  most  important  of  them  all,  re- 
mained; and  relying  on  its  strength,  the  warlike 
Bishop  of  Ely  was  prepared  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
king.  To  overcome  this  opposition,  Stephen  or- 
dered Roger  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  be  kept 
without  food  till  the  castle  should  be  given  up. 
In  case  of  a less  direct  ap|>eal,  the  defenders  of 
Devizes  might  have  been  obatuiate  or  incredulous 
of  the  fact  that  Stephen  was  starving  two  bishops; 
but  Roger  himself,  already  pale  and  emaciated, 
was  made  to  state  his  own  hard  fate,  in  front  of 
his  own  castle,  to  his  own  nephew,  whom  he  im- 
plored to  sun-euder,  as  the  kuig  had  sworn  to 
keep  his  pur{X)se  of  famishing  him  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  to  death  unless  he  submitted.  Stephen, 
though  far  less  cruel  by  nature  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  yet  thought  to  be  a man  to 
keep  his  won^  in  such  a case  as  the  present;  this 
was  felt  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  overcoming 
his  ow'n  haughty  spirit  out  of  affection  to  his 
uncle,  surrendered  to  save  the  lives  of  the  cap- 
tives after  they  had  been  three  whole  days  in  a 
fearful  fast.’ 

At  these  violent  proceedings  the  whole  body  of 

* It  Aiijtean  that  nisliop  Roger  lot  out  ou  his  Jouruejr  to  Ox- 
fonl  with  reluctanoo.  " Kor,”  says  William  of  Malmesbury,  " I 
bMutl  him  speaking  to  the  following  purpose:  ‘ By  my  Lady  St 
Maty,  I know  not  wherefore,  but  my  hCurt  re.'ultant  tlds  Jour- 
ney: this  I am  sure  of,  that  1 slinll  be  of  much  tho  same  soo'ico 
at  uonrt  as  a fool  in  battle  ! ' ” 

3 Malmub.;  Ordtric.;  Ottla  Stepk. 


the  dignified  clergy,  including  oven  his  own  bro- 
ther Henry,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
now  armed  with  the  high  powei's  of  Pa|)al  legate 
for  all  England,  turned  against  Stephen,  accusing 
him  of  sacrilege  in  laying  violent  hands  on  pre- 
lates. The  legate  Henry  summoned  his  brother, 
the  king,  to  appear  before  a synod  of  bishops  as- 
sembled at  Winchester.  Stephen  would  not  attend 
in  person,  but  sent  Alberic  de  Vere  as  his  coun- 
sel to  plead  for  him.  AJberic  exaggerated  the 
circumstances  of  the  riot  at  Oxford,  and  laid 
all  the  blame  of  that  blood-shedding  upon  Roger 
and  his  nephews,  whom,  moreover,  he  charged 
with  a treasonable  correspondence  with  the  em- 
press. The  legate  answered  that  the  three  bishops, 
uncle  and  nephews,  were  ready  to  abide  their 
trial  before  a proper  tribunal,  but  demanded,  as  of 
right,  that  their  houses  and  property  should  be 
previously  restored  to  them.  Alberic  said  that  they 
had  voluntarily  surrendered  their  castles  and  trea- 
sures as  an  atonement  for  their  offences;  and  it 
was  insisted,  moreover,  on  the  same  side,  that 
the  king  had  a right  to  take  possession  of  all  for- 
tified places  in  his  dominions  w'henever  he  consi- 
dered, as  circumstances  now  obliged  him  to  do, 
that  his  throne  was  in  danger.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  debate  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the 
only  prelate  that  still  adhered  to  the  king,  took  a 
more  apostolic  and  simple  view  of  the  case,  and 
boldly  affirmed  that  the  three  bishops  were  bound 
by  their  vows  to  live  humbly  and  quietly  acconl- 
ing  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  which  prohibited 
them  from  all  kinds  of  military  pursuits  whatso- 
ever— that  they  could  not  claim  the  restitution  of 
castles  and  places  of  war,  which  it  was  most  un- 
lawful for  them,  as  churchmen,  to  build  or  U) 
hold — and  that,  consequently,  they  had  merited 
the  greatest  part  of  the  punishment  they  had  suf- 
fered. The  points  of  canonical  law  thus  laid 
down  were  undeniable;  but  the  bishoj^s  there 
assembled  were  not  accustomed  to  their  practice, 
ami  every  one  of  them  miffkt  have  said  that,  with- 
out making  his  house  a castle,  there  was  no  living 
in  it  in  these  lawless  times.  As  their  temper  was 
stem  and  uncompromising,  Alberic  de  Vere  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
dissolved  the  council,  the  knights  with  him  draw- 
ing their  swords  to  enforce  his  orders  if  neces- 
sary.’ The  effects  of  this  confirmed  mpture  were 
soon  made  visible.  But  Bishop  Roger  did  not 
Uve  to  see  the  humiliation  of  Stephen;  he  was 
heart-broken;  and  when,  in  the  following  month 
of  December,  as  the  horrors  of  a civil  war  were 
commencing,  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  his  fate 
was  ascribe<l,  not  to  the  fever  and  ague,  from 
which,  in  Malmesbury’s  words,  he  escapetl  by  the 
kindness  of  death,  but  to  grief  and  indigmitiou 


1 Malmnb.  William  uf  Malmtsbury  woi  pretest  at  this  couucil. 
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■ for  the  ill  juries  he  had  suffered.  The  plate  and 
money  which  had  been  saved  from  the  king's  ra- 
pacity he  devoted  to  the  completion  of  his  church 
at  Samm,  and  he  laid  them  upon  the  high  altar, 
in  the  hope  that  Stephen  might  be  restrained,  by 
fear  of  sacrilege,  from  seizing  them.  But  these 
were  not  times  for  delicate  scruples,  and  they 
were  carried  off  even  before  the  old  man’s  death. 
Tlieir  value  was  estimated  at  40,000  marks. 
Bishop  Roger  was  the  Cardinal  WoLsey  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  his  fate,  not  less  tragic  than 
the  cardinal’s,  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries.  His  nephew,  or 
sou,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  ne- 
phew Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a younger  age,  did  not  resign  themselves 
to  despair,  but,  intent  on  taking  vengeance,  they 
openly  joined  Matilda,  and  were  soon  up  in  arms 
against  Stephen. 

The  sync^  of  bishojis  held  at  Winchester  was 
dissolved  on  the  first  day  of  September  (a.d.  1139), 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  Matilda 
landed  in  England  with  her 
half-brother,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  140  knights. 

Some  Normans  who  went  out 
to  meet  her,  on  finding  that 
she  came  with  so  insignificant  a 
force,  and  brought  no  money, 
returned  to  the  other  side;  and 
Stephen,  by  a rapid  movement, 
presently  surprisetl  her  in  Arun- 
del Castle,  where  Alice  or 
Adelais,  the  queen -widow  of 
Henry  I.,  gave  her  shelter.  Ste- 
phen had  both  these  dames  in 
his  power,  but  refining  on  the 
chivalrous  notions  which  were 
becoming  more  and  more  in 
vogue,  and  to  which  he  was  in- 
clined by  nature  more  perhaps 
than  suiteil  gootl  policy,  he  left 
Queen  Alice  undisturbed  in  her 
castle,  and  gave  Matilda  permis- 
sion to  go  free  and  join  her 
half-brother,  Rol)ert,  who,  immediately  after 
their  landing,  had  repaired  by  by-roads,  and 
with  only  twelve  followers,  to  the  west  country, 
where,  at  the  very  moment  of  these  generous 
concessions,  he  was  collecting  his  friends  to 
make  war  ui>on  Stephen.  The  kings  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  escorted  Matilda  to 
Bristol,  and  delivered  her  safely  to  Earl  Robert. 
It  was  quickly  seen  that  those  who  hmi  declined 
joining  Matilda  on  her  first  landing  had  taken  a 
narrow  view  of  the  resources  of  her  party,  for 
most  of  the  chiefs  in  the  north  and  the  west  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  Stephen,  and  took 
fresh  oatlis  to  the  empress.  There  was  a moment 


of  wavering,  during  which  many  of  the  barons  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  weighed  the  chances 
of  success,  or  tried  both  parties,  to  ascertain  which 
would  grant  the  more  ample  recompense  to  their 
venal  swords.  While  this  state  of  indecision 
lasted,  men  knew  not  who  were  to  be  their 
friends,  or  who  their  foes,  in  the  coming  stniggle: 
“ the  neighbour  could  put  no  faith  in  his  nearest 
neighbour,  nor  the  friend  in  his  friend,  nor  the 
brother  in  his  own  brother;"*  but  at  last  the 
more  active  chiefs  chose  their  sides,  the  game 
was  made  up,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  which 
were  to  decide  it,  were  let  loose  upon  the  land. 
Still,  however,  many  of  the  barons  kept  aloof, 
and,  strongly  ganisoning  their  own  castles,  took 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  despoiling,  tortur- 
ing, and  murdering  their  weak  neighbours.  The 
whole  war  was  conducted  in  a frightful  manner; 
but  the  greatest  of  the  atrocities  seem  to  have 
been  committed  by  these  sejMrationists,  who 
cared  neither  for  Stephen  nor  Matilda,  and  who 
rarely,  or  never,  took  the  field  for  either  party. 


Quees  Uaud’8  Cuambeh,  Arundol  C*»tle.»— From  a duitcU  on  the  ipot  bjr 

J.  W.  Archer. 

They  waged  war  against  one  another,  and  l>e- 
sieged  castles,  and  racked  farms,  and  seized  the 


« Otrvatt  pf  CanltThury. 

» Arundel  CmUo  U referred  to  a>  eorly  w the  lime  of  King 
Ain«d,  who  beriueatliod  It  to  hi*  nephew  Ahlhelm.  William 
the  Conqueror  gare  it  to  hU  kliuroan,  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
created  Karl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewilmry.  It  afterwards  iiaaseil 
into  the  of  the  A|binl,  and  from  thorn  to  the  FiU-Alaiia 

The  ancient  keep  and  several  tower*  and  gates  still  remain. 
Arundel  Cartle  confer*  by  tenure  the  peerage  and  earhlom  of 
Arundel,  without  any  creation,  patent,  or  Invostituro,  this  being 
the  only  initanoe  of  the  kind  now  existing  in  tliis  country.  A 
tower  next  tlie  keep  is  called  Queen  Maud’s  Tower;  and  an 
upper  chamber  U said  by  tradition  to  have  been  her  chamlior, 
when  Alice  or  Adelais.  tlio  widow  queen  of  Henry  I.,  gave  her 
shelter  at  Arundol  in  the  course  of  her  oonUMt  with  Stephen. 
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unprotected  traveller,  on  their  own  account,  and 
for  their  own  private  spite  or  advantage. 

At  first  the  fortune  of  the  greater  war  inclined 
in  favour  of  Stephen;  for  tliough  he  failed  to  take 
Bristol,  the  he^-quarters  of  Matilda  and  Earl 
Robei-t,  he  gained  many  advantages  over  their 
adherents  in  the  west,  and  he  defeated  a formid- 
able insurrection  in  the  east,  headed  by  Nigel, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  built  a stone  rampart 
among  the  bogs  and  fens  of  his  diocese,  on  the 
very  spot,  it  is  said,  where  the  brave  Hereward, 
the  last  champion  of  Saxon  independence,  had 
raised  his  fortress  against  the  Conqueror.  To 
reach  the  warlike  and  inveterate  nephew  of  old 
Bishop  Roger,  Stephen  had  recourse  to  the  same 
skilful  measures  which  had  been  employeil  by 
the  Conqueror  at  the  same  difficult  place.  De- 
feated at  Ely,  Nigel  fled  to  Gloucester,  whither 
Matilda  had  transferred  her  standard;  and  while 
Stephen  was  still  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  flames 
of  war  were  rekindled  in  all  the  west.  The  Nor- 
man prelates  had  no  scruples  in  taking  an  active 
part  in  these  military  operations;  and  the  gairi- 
sons  of  their  castles  are  said  to  have  been  as  cruel 
to  the  defenceless  rural  population,  as  eager  after 
plunder,  and  altogether  as  lawless,  as  the  retainers 
of  the  lay  barons.  The  bishops  themselves  were 
seen,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  mounted  on 
war-horses,  clad  in  armour,  directing  the  siege  or 
the  attack,  and  drawing  lots  with  the  rest  for  the 
booty.* 

The  cause  of  Stephen  was  never  injured  by  any 
want  of  personal  courage  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment. From  the  east  he  returned  to  the  west, 
and  from  the  west  marched  again  to  the  country 
of  fens,  on  learning  that  Alexander,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  had  got  together  the  scattered  forces 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  those  parts,  and,  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Earls  of  Lincoln  and  Chester,  was 
making  himself  very  formidable.  The  castle  of 
Lincoln  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies;  but  the 
town’s-  people  were  for  Stephen,  and  assisted  him 
in  laying  siege  to  the  fortress.  On  the  2d  of 
February,  A.D.  1141,  as  Stephen  was  prosecuting 
this  siege,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  got 
together  an  army  10,000  strong,  swam  across  the 
Trent,  and  ap{)em*ed  in  front  of  Lincoln.  Stephen, 
however,  was  prepared  to  receive  him:  he  had 
drawn  out  his  forces  in  the  best  position,  and, 
dismounting  from  his  war-horse,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  infantry.  But  his  aimy  was 
unequal  in  number,  and  contained  many  traitors; 
the  whole  of  his  cavalry  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
or  fled  at  the  first  onset;  and  after  he  had  fought 
most  gallantly,  and  broken  both  his  sword  and 
battle-axe,  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  Matilda  was  incapable  of 

* Qata  SUpKani.  This  mlliUrjr  «pirit  of  the  eoolesiMtJas  tuul 
boon  gmtljr  inoroMod  by  th*  CruMddS. 
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imitating  his  generosity;  but  her  partizans  lauded 
her  mercy,  because  she  only  loaded  liim  with 
chains,  and  threw  him  into  a dungeon  in  Bristol 
Castle.  The  empress  does  not  ap|)ear  to  have 
encountered  much  diflioulty  in  persuading  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  wholly  to  abandon  his  im- 
fortunate  brother,  and  acknowledge  her  title. 
The  price  paid  to  the  bishop  was  the  promise, 
sealed  by  an  oath,  that  he  should  Irnve  the  chief 
direction  of  her  aflairs,  and  the  di.sposal  of  all 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies.  The  scene  of 
the  bargain  was  on  the  downs,  near  Winchester, 
and  the  day  on  which  it  was  concluded  (the  2d 
of  March)  was  dark  and  tempestuous.  The  next 
day,  accompanied  by  a great  body  of  the  cleigy, 
the  brother  of  Stephen  conducted  the  empress  in 
a sort  of  triumph  to  the  cathedi-al  of  Winchester, 
within  wliich  he  blessed  all  who  should  be  obe- 
dient to  her,  and  denounced  a curse  against  all 
who  refused  to  submit  to  her  authority.  As 
legate  of  the  pope,  this  man’s  decision  had  the 
force  of  law  with  most  of  the  clergy;  anti  several 
bishops,  and  even  Theobald,  the  new  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  followed  his  example.*  At  Win- 
chester, Matilda  took  ]K>S8essiuu  of  the  royal 
castle,  tlie  crown,  with  other  regalia,  and  such 
treasure  as  Stephen  had  not  exhausted.  On  the 
7th  of  April,  she,  or  the  legate  acting  for  her, 
convened  an  assembly  of  churchmen  to  ratify 
her  accession.  The  members  of  this  synod  were 
divided  into  three  classes — the  bishops,  the  abbots, 
and  the  archdeacons.  The  legate  conferred  with 
each  class  separately  and  in  private,  and  his  argu- 
ments prevailed  with  them  all.  On  the  following 
day  they  sat  together,  and  the  deliberations  were 
public.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  tells  us 
he  was  present,  and  heard  the  opening  speech 
with  great  attention,  professes  to  give  the  very 
words  of  the  legate.  The  brother  of  Stephen  be- 
gan by  contrasting  the  turbulent  times  they  had 
just  witnessed,  with  the  tranquillity  and  hapj)!- 
ness  enjoye<l  under  the  wise  reign  of  Henry  I.;  he 
glanced  lightly  over  the  repeated  vows  made  to 
Matilda,  and  said  the  absence  of  that  lady,  and 
the  confusion  into  which  the  country  was  thrown, 
had  compelled  the  prelates  and  lords  to  crown 
Stephen ; — that  he  blushed  to  bear  testimony 
against  his  own  brother,  but  that  Stephen  hud 
violated  all  his  engagements,  particularly  those 
made  to  the  church; — that  hence  God  hatl  pro- 
nounced judgment  against  liim,  and  place<l  them 
again  tmder  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  by  appointing  some 
one  to  fill  the  throne.  “And  now,”  said  the 
legate,  in  conclusion,  “in  order  that  the  kingdom 
may  not  be  without  a ruler,  we,  the  clergy  of 
England,  to  whom  it  chiejly  bdonga  to  dcct  kings 


* Malmnb.:  (htUx  StepS.:  Otrtast. 
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and  ordain  them,  lm\nng  yesterday  deliberated  on 
this  great  cause  in  private,  and  invoked,  as  is  fit- 
ting, the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  did,  and  do, 
elect  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  pacific,  rich, 
glorious,  good,  and  incomparable  King  Henry,  to 
be  sovereign  lady  of  England  and  Normandy.” 
Many  pei-sons  present  listened  in  silence  — but 
silence,  as  usual,  was  interpreted  into  consent; 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly  hailed  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  with  loud  and  repeated  accla- 
mations. The  delil)eration3  of  the  synod,  and  the 
proclamation  of  Matilda,  were  hurried  over  be- 
fore the  deputation  from  the  city  of  London 
could  reach  Winchester;  but  such  was  the  respect 
they  imposeil,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
hold  an  adjourned  session  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. When  the  decision  of  the  council  wjis  an- 
nounced to  them,  the  deputies  said  they  did  not 
come  to  debate,  but  to  jietition  for  the  liberty  of 
their  king;  that  they  ha<l  no  powers  to  agree  to 
the  election  of  this  new  sovereign;  and  that  the 
whole  community  of  London,  with  all  the  barons 
lately  admitted  into  it,  earnestly  desired  of  the 
legate,  the  archbishop,  and  all  the  clergy,  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  Stephen.  When  they  ended, 
Cliristian,  the  chaplain  of  Stephen’s  queen,  rose 
to  address  the  meeting.  The  legate  endeavom^ 
to  impose  silence  on  this  new  advocate;  but,  in 
defiance  of  his  voice  and  authority,  the  chaplain 
rend  a letter  from  his  royal  mistress,  in  which 
she  called  upon  the  clergy,  by  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance they  had  taken  to  him,  to  rescue  her  hus- 
band from  the  imprisonment  in  which  he  was 
kept  by  base  and  treacherous  vassals.  But  Ste- 
phen’s brother  was  not  much  moved  by  these 
measures;  he  repeated  to  tlie  Londoners  the  argu- 
ments he  hmi  used  the  day  before;  the  deputies 
departed  with  a promise,  in  which  there  was 
probably  little  sincerity,  to  recommend  his  view 
of  the  case  to  their  fellow-citizens;  and  the  legate 
broke  up  the  council  with  a sentence  of  excom- 
munic'ation  on  several  persons  who  still  mlhered 
to  his  brother,  not  foigetting  a certain  William 
Martel,  who  had  recently  made  free  on  the  roads 
with  a part  of  his  (the  legate’s)  baggage. 

If  ]K>pular  opinion  can  be  counted  for  anything 
in  those  days — and  if  the  city  of  London,  together 
with  Lincoln  and  other  large  towns,  may  be  taken 
ns  indexes  of  the  popular  will — w’e  might  be  led 
to  conclude  that  Stephen  was  still  the  sovereign 
of  the  people’s  choice,  or,  at  least,  that  they  pre- 
ferred him  to  his  competitor.  The  feelings  of 
the  citizens  of  London  were  indeed  so  decided, 
that  it  was  not  until  some  time  liad  passed,  and 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  had  soothed  them  with 
promises  and  flattering  prospects,  that  Matilda 
ventured  among  them.  She  entered  the  city  a 
few  days  before  Midsummer,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  her  immediate  coronation  at  Westmin- 


ster. But  Matilda  herself,  who  pretended  to  an 
indefeasible,  sacred,  hereditary  right,  would  per- 
form none  of  the  promises  made  by  her  half- 
brother;  on  the  contrary,  she  imposed  a heavy 
tallage  or  tax  on  the  Londoners,  as  a punishment 
for  their  attachment  to  the  usurper;  and  arro- 
gantly rejected  a petition  they  presented  to  her, 
praying  that  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
might  be  restored,  and  the  changes  and  usages 
introduced  by  the  Normans  aliolished.  Indeed, 
whatever  slight  restraint  she  had  formerly  put 
on  her  haughty,  vindictive  temper,  was  now 
entirely  removed;  and  in  a surprisingly  short 
space  of  time  she  contrived  not  only  to  irritate 
her  old  opponents  to  the  very  utmost,  but  also 
to  convert  many  of  her  best  friends  into  bitter 
enemies.  When  the  legate  desired  that  Prince 
Eustace,  his  nephew,  and  Stephen’s  eldest  son, 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  earldom  of 
Boulogne  and  the  other  patrimonial  rights  of  his 
father,  she  gave  him  a direct  and  insulting  re- 
fusal. [In  dethroning  his  brother,  this  prelate, 
who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  actor 
in  the  drama,  had  not  bargained  for  the  im]>o- 
verishment  of  all  his  family,  and  an  insult  was 
what  he  never  could  brook.]  When  Stephen’s 
wife,  who  was  her  own  cousin,  and  a kind- 
hearted,  amiable  woman,  appeared  before  her, 
seconded  by  many  of  the  nobility,  to  petition  for 
the  enlargement  of  her  husband,  slie  showed  the 
malignancy  and  littleness  of  her  soul  by  personal 
and  most  unwomanly  ui)braidings. 

The  acts  of  this  tragedy,  in  which  there  was  no 
small  mixture  of  farce,  passed  almost  as  rapidly 
as  those  of  a drama  on  the  stage;  and  before  the 
coronation  clothes  could  be  got  ready,  and  the 
bishops  assembled,  Matilda  w:is  driven  from 
London  without  having  time  to  take  with  her  so 
much  as  a change  of  raiment  One  fine  summers 
da}',  “ nigh  on  to  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist,” and  about  noon-tide,  the  dinner  hour  of  the 
court  in  those  times,  a body  of  horse  bearing  the 
banner  of  Queen  Maud  (the  wife  of  Stej>hen) 
appeared  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  oppo- 
site the  city;  on  a sudden  all  the  church-bells  of 
London  sounded  the  alarm,  and  the  people  ran 
to  arms.  From  every  house  there  went  forth 
one  man  at  least  with  whatever  weapon  he  could 
lay  his  hand  upon.  They  gathered  in  the  stiwts, 
says  a contemporary,  like  bees  rushing  from  their 
hives.'  Matilda  saved  herself  from  being  made 
prisoner  by  rushing  from  table,  mounting  a horse, 
and  galloping  off.  She  had  scaixely  cleareil  the 
western  suburb  when  some  of  the  jrapulace  burst 
into  her  apartment,  and  pillaged  or  destroyed 
whatever  they  found  in  it.  Such  was  her  leave- 
taking  of  Loudon,  which  she  never  saw  again. 


) QtsUx  Stfphani, 
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Some  few  of  her  friends  accompanied  her  to  Ox- 
ford, but  others  left  her  on  the  route,  and  fled 
singly  by  cross  countay  roads  and  unfrequented 
])atlis  towards  their  respective  castles.* * 

Matilda  had  not  been  long  at  Oxford  when  she 
conceivetl  suspicions  touching  the  fidelity  of  the 
Bishop  of  "Winchester,  whom  she  had  offended 
beyond  redress,  and  who  had  taken  his  mea- 
sures accordingly,  absenting  himself  from  court, 
and  manning  the  castles  which  he  had  built 
within  his  diocese — as  at  Waltham,  Fandiam,  and 
other  places.  He  had  also  an  interview  with  his 
sister-in-law,  Maud,  at  the  town  of  Guildford, 
where  he  probably  arranged  the  plans  in  favour 
of  his  brother  Stephen,  which  were  soon  carried 
into  execution.  Matilda  sent  him  a rude  ortler 
to  appear  before  her  forthwith.  The  cunning 
churchman  told  her  messenger  that  he  was  “get- 
ting himself  ready  for  her;”  which  was  true 
enough.  She  then  attempted  to  seize  him  at 
Winchester;  hut,  having  well  fortified  his  episco- 
pal residence,  and  set  up  his  brother’s  standard 
on  its  roof,  he  rode  out  by  one  gate  of  the  town 
as  she  entered  at  the  other,  and  then  proceeded 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armed  vassals 
and  the  friends  who  liad  engaged  to  join  him. 
Matilda  was  admitted  into  the  royal  castle  of 
Winchester,  whither  she  immediately  summoned 
the  Elarls  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Chester, 
and  her  uncle  David,  King  of  Scots,  who  liad 
been  for  some  time  in  England  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  make  her  follow  mild  and  wise  coun^L 
While  tliese  personages  were  with  her,  she  laid 
siege  to  the  episcopal  jialace,  which  was  in  every 
essential  a castle,  and  a strong  one.  The  legate’s 
garrison  made  a sortie,  and  set  fire  to  all  the 
neighbouring  houses  of  the  tow'u  tlmt  might  have 
weakened  their  position,  and  then,  l>eing  confi- 
dent of  succour,  waited  the  event.  The  bishop 
did  not  make  them  wait  long.  Being  reinforced 
by  Queen  Maud  and  the  Londoners,  who,  to  the 
number  of  a thousand  citizens,  took  the  field  for 
Stephen,  clad  in  coats  of  mail,  and  weai'ing  steel 
cas<|ue8,  like  noble  men  of  war,*  he  turned  rapidly 
back  upon  Winchester,  and  actually  besieged  the 
I)e8ieger8  there.  By  the  1st  of  August  he  had 
invested  the  royal  castle  of  Winchester,  where, 
besides  the  empress-queen,  there  were  shut  up 
the  King  of  Scotland,  the  Eai-ls  of  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Chester,  imd  many  other  of  the 
noblest  of  her  {>artizan8.  When  the  siege  had 
lasted  six  weeks,  all  the  provisions  in  tlie  castle 
were  exhausted,  and  a desperate  attem]>t  at  flight 
was  resolved  u{k>u.  By  tacit  consent  the  belli- 
gerents of  those  times  were  accustomed  to  sus- 
pend their  operations  on  the  great  festivals  of 
the  church.  The  14th  of  September  was  a Sun- 

* XlidMOb.:  Oala  Sleph.:  Si-or.ipl.;  Ptor.  * OtHa  Sleph. 


day,  and  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Hood  or  Cross. 
At  a very  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  that  day, 
Matilda  mounted  a swift  horse,  and,  accompanied 
by  a strong  and  well-mounted  escort,  crept  as 
secretly  and  quietly  as  was  possible  out  of  the 
castle:  her  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
followed  at  a short  distance  with  a number  of 
knights,  who  had  engaged  to  keep  between  her 
and  her  pursuers,  and  risk  their  own  liberty  for 
the  sake  of  seem-ing  the  queen’s.  These  move- 
ments were  so  well  timed  and  executed,  that  they 
broke  through  the  beleaguerers,  and  got  upon 
the  Devizes  road,  before  the  legate’s  adherents, 
who  were  thinking  of  their  mass  and  prayers, 
could  mount  and  follow  them.  Once  in  the 
saddle,  however,  they  made  hot  pursuit,  and  at 
Stourbridge,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  gal- 
lant knights  were  overtaken.  To  give  Matilda, 
who  was  only  a short  distance  in  advance,  time 
to  escape,  they  formed  in  order  of  Kattle  and 
offered  an  obstinate  resistance.  In  the  end  they 
were  nearly  ail  made  prisoners;  but  their  self- 
devotion  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  queen, 
still  pressing  on  her  steed,  reached  the  castle  of 
Devizes  in  safety.  That  fortress,  the  work  of 
Bishop  Roger,  was,  we  know,  very  strong;  but  it 
is  said  that,  not  finding  herself  in  security  even 
there,  Matilda  almost  immediately  resumed  her 
journey,  and,  the  better  to  avoid  danger,  feigned 
herself  to  be  dead,  and  being  placed  on  a bier 
like  a corpse,  caused  herself  to  be  drawn  in  a 
hearse  from  Devizes  to  Gloucester.  Of  all  who 
formed  her  strong  rear-guard  on  her  flight  from 
Winchester,  the  Elarl  of  Hereford  alone  reached 
Gloucester  castle,  and  he  arrived  in  a wretched 
state,  being  almost  naked.*  The  other  barons  and 
knights  who  escaped  from  the  field  of  Stourbridge 
threw  away  their  arms,  disguised  themselves  like 
peasants,  and  made  for  their  own  homes.  Some 
of  them,  betrayed  by  their  foreign  accent,  were 
seized  by  the  Elnglisli  peasantry,  who  bound  them 
with  cords,  and  drove  the  proud  Normans  before 
them  with  whips,  to  deliver  them  up  to  their 
enemies.*  The  King  of  the  Scots,  Matilda’s 
uncle,  got  safe  back  to  his  own  kingdom;  but  her 
half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  by 
far  the  most  important  prisoner  that  could  be 
taken,  was  conveyed  to  Stephen’s  queen,  who 
secured  him  in  Rochester  Castle.* 

Both  parties  were  now,  as  it  were,  without  a 
head,  for  Matilda  was  nothing  in  the  field  in  the 
absence  of  her  half-brother.  A negotiation  was 
therefore  set  on  foot,  and,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Earl  of  Glou- 

* OaniiH.  Wig. 

* At  different  times  the  Archbinhop  of  Chnterbnry  and  sore- 

nU  of  the  Norman  bUhope  and  abbots  were  stripped  i>j  the  Eng- 
lish peasants—"  tquU  et  vtttibut  ai>  utU  eaptU,  ab  illit  korrtude 
abutractit.” —Gttta  St<ph.  * Malm/$b.;  Gttta  Stfpk.;  B)-onipt. 
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cester  abould  be  exchanged  for  King  Stephen. 
The  interval  liatl  been  filled  up  by  unspeakable 
misery  to  the  people;  but,  as  far  as  the  principals 
were  concerned,  the  two  parties  now  stood  as 
they  did  previously  to  the  battle  of  Lincoln.  The 
clerg}’,  and  pai*ticularly  the  legate  who  had  alter- 
nately sided  with  each,  found  themselves  in  an 
embarrassing  position;  but  the  brother  of  Stephen 
had  an  almost  unprecedented  strength  of  face. 
He  summoned  a gi’eat  ecclesiastical  council, 
which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
l>cr,  and  ho  there  produced  a letter  from  the 
|x»})e,  ordering  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  effect 
the  liberation  of  his  brother.  This  letter  wjis 
held  as  a sufficient  justification  of  all  the  measui-es 
he  had  recently  adoj)ted.  Stephen  then  addressed 
the  a-ssembly,  briefly  and  moderately  complain- 
ing of  the  wrongs  and  hardships  he  had  sustained 
from  Ids  vassals,  unto  whom  he  had  never  denied 
justice  when  they  asked  for  it;  and  adding,  that 
ix  it  w'ould  please  the  nobles  of  the  realm  to  aid 
him  with  men  and  money,  he  trusted  so  to  work 
as  to  relieve  them  from  the  fear  of  a shameful 
submission  to  the  yoke  of  a woman ; a thing 
which  at  first  they  seemed  much  to  mislike,'  and 
which  now’,  to  their  great  grief,  they  had  by  ex- 
perience found  to  be  intolerable.  At  last  the 
legate  himself  rose  to  speak,  and,  as  he  had  with 
a very  few  exceptions  the  same  audience  as  in 
the  synod  assembled  at  Winchester  only  nine 
months  before,  when  he  pronounced  the  dethrone- 
ment of  his  own  brother,  and  hurled  the  thunders 
of  excommunication  agiunst  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents, Ids  speech  must  have  produced  a singular 
effect.  He  pleadeil  that  it  was  through  force, 
and  not  out  of  conviction  or  good-will,  that  he 
had  supported  the  cause  of  Matilda,  who  subse- 
quently had  broken  all  her  engagements  w’ith 
him,  and  even  made  attempts  against  his  lil>erty 
and  life.  He  was  thus,  he  maintained,  freed 
from  his  oaths  to  the  CouiUcss  of  Anjou,  for  he 
no  longer  deigned  to  style  her  by  a higher  title. 
The  judgment  of  Heaven,  he  said,  was  visible  in 
the  punishment  of  her  perfidy,  and  Gotl  himself 
now  restored  the  rightful  King  Stephen  to  his 
throne.  Though  there  w’cre  some  jealousies 
.already  existing  l>etw'een  him  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  council  went  with  the  legate, 
and  no  objection  was  starte<l  save  by  a solitary 
voice,  which  boldly  asserted,  in  the  name  of 
Matilda,  that  the  legate  himself  had  caused  all 
the  cal.amities  wliich  had  happened — that  he  had 
invited  her  into  England — that  he  had  planned 
the  exj>edition  in  which  Stephen  was  taken — 
an«l  that  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  empres.s 
had  lo.adcd  his  brother  with  chaina  The  imper- 
turbable legate  heard  these  0].>en  accusations 
without  any  aj>parent  emotion  either  of  shame 
or  anger;  and  with  the  greatest  composure  pro- 


ceeded to  excommunicate  all  those  who  remainetl 
attached  to  the  party  he  had  just  quitted.  The 
curse  and  interdict  were  extended  to  all  who 
should  build  new  castle.s,  or  invade  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  church,  and  (a  most  idle  pro- 
vision!) to  all  who  should  wrong  the  poor  and 
defenceless.' 

No  compromise  between  the  contending  parties 
was  as  yet  thought  of ; the  smouldering  ashes  of 
civil  war  were  raked  together,  and  England  was 
tortured  as  if  with  a slow  fire;  for  the  flames 
were  not  brought  to  a head  in  any  one  place,  and 
no  decisive  action  w’as  fought,  but  a succession  of 
skirmishes  and  forays,  petty  sieges,  and  the  buni- 
iug  of  defenceless  towns  anti  villages  kept  people 
on  the  rack  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  land  at 
once.  “All  England,”  says  a contemporary, 
“wore  a face  of  woe  and  desolation.  Multitudes 
abandoned  their  beloved  country  to  wander  in  a 
foreign  land;  others,  foi-saking  their  own  houses, 
built  wretched  huts  in  the  church-yards,  hoping 
that  the  sacredness  of  the  pl.ace  would  afford  them 
some  protection.”*  This  l.'ist  miserable  hoi>e  was 
generally  vain,  for  the  belligerents  no  more  re- 
spected the  houses  of  God  than  they  liid  the 
abodes  of  humble  men.  Tliey  seized  and  fortified 
the  best  of  the  churches;  and  the  belfry  towera, 
from  which  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  church-bells 
were  wont  to  proceed,  were  converted  into  for- 
tresses, and  furnished  with  engines  of  war;*  they 
dug  fosses  in  the  very  cemeteries,  so  that  the 
biklies  of  the  dead  were  brought  ag.ain  to  light, 
and  the  miserable  remains  of  mortality  trampled 
uj)on  and  scattered  all  about.  At  an  early  i>eriod 
of  the  contest  both  pai’ties  had  engaged  foreign 
mercenaries;  and,  in  the  absence  of  reguhar  pay 
and  provision,  and  of  all  discipline,  bands  of  Bra- 
bantura  and  Flemings  prowled  through  the  land, 
satisfying  all  their  apjHjtites  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  So  general  was  the  discouragement  of 
the  suffering  people,  that  whenever  only  two  or 
three  horsemen  were  seen  approaching  a village 
or  oj)en  burgh,  all  the  inhabitants  fletl  to  conceal 
themselves.  So  extreme  were  their  sufferings  that 
their  conqdaints  amounted  to  impiety,  for,  seeing 
all  these  crinies  and  atrocities  going  on  without 
check  or  visible  judgment,  men  said  ojxenly  that 
Christ  and  his  saints  had  fallen  asleep.* 

During  Stephen’s  caj>tivity,  Ma- 
A.D.  114’2.  in^jband,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou, 

reduced  nearly  the  whole  of  Normandy,  and 

■ Oerwite : Mahiutb.  Tlie  hona>t  luid  jtuliciotu  monk  of 
Halmocbury  uys,  “ I cannot  rotate  tlie  troniactioni  of  tliU  coun- 
cil with  that  cxAot  veracity  with  which  1 did  the  funner,  at  I 
trot  uot  prtttnt  at  it.”  He  t«lU  iM  that  the  legate  " commanded, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  God  and  the  pojie,  that  they  aliould 
Ktronuutuly  aHAiat  the  king,  nnointrrf  by  th*  iciU  qf  the  luilion  and 
trith  the  approbation  o/ the  Holy  Sfe;  and  that  nich  as  disturbed 
the  i>oaoe  in  favour  of  the  Coaniett  o/  Anjou  ahnnid  bo  excom- 
municated, with  tho  exception  of  honulf,  trAo  wtu  sowvipn  o/ 
Hit  Anyecint.”  * Quta  Stepk.  * Ibid.  ♦ Ckron.  Sax. 
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prevailed  upon  the  majority  of  the  resident  no- 
bles to  acknowledge  Prince  Henry  (his  son  by 
Matilda)  as  their  legitimate  duke.  The  king’s 
jiarty  thus  lost  all  hope  of  aid  and  assistance  from 
beyond  sea;  but,  as  they  were  masters  of  the 
coasts  of  the  island,  they  were  able  to  prevent 
the  arrival  of  any  consiilerable  reinforcement  to 
their  adversai-ies.  Matilda  pressed  her  husband 
to  come  to  her  a-ssistance  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  raise;  but  Geoffrey  declined  the  invitation 
on  the  ground  that  he  Inul  not  yet  made  himself 
sure  of  Normandy;  but  he  offered  to  send  over 
Prince  Henry.  Even  qp  this  point  he  showed  no 
great  readiness,  and  sov’erid  niontlis  were  lost  ere 
he  would  intrust  his  son  to  the  care  of  the  !^1 
of  Gloucester,  whom  Matilda  had  sent  into  Nor- 
mandy. 

Meanwhile  Stephen,  who  hati  recovered  from 
a long  and  dangerous  illness,  marched  in  jjersou 
to  Oxford,  where  the  empre.ss  had  fixed  her  court, 
and  invested  that  city,  with  a firm  resolution  of 
never  moving  thence  until  he  had  got  his  trouble- 
some rival  into  his  hands.  At  his  first  approach, 
the  garrison  came  out  to  meet  him:  these  enemies 
he  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  so  hotly,  that 
he  entered  the  city  pell-mell  with  them.  Matilda 


Tow«*  or  OxroiD  CAmxa'-J.  8.  Prout,  Irom  hi»  ikotch  on 
the  ipot. 


then  retired  into  the  castle,  and  the  victor’s  troops 
set  fii-e  to  the  town.  Stephen  invested  the  cita- 

I Oxforvi  Owtio  war  at  th«  wort  end  of  tho  city;  ito 

■ita  ki  now  oeoaplod  by  iho  oounty  joJl.  A oanU®  wa»  founded 
hero  In  1071  by  Bobort  U’OUli,  at  tho  oomman  J of  William  tho 


del,  and  persevered  in  the  oiicrations  of  the  siege 
or  blockade  in  a winter  of  extraordinary  severity; 
and  so  intent  was  he  on  his  puriwse  that  he  would 
not  |>ermit  his  attention  to  be  distracted  even 
when  informed  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and 
Prince  Henry  hiul  landed  in  England.  The 
castle  was  strong,  but  when  the  siege  had  lasted 
some  three  montlis,  Matilda  agiun  found  herself 
in  danger  of  staiwation,to  escape  which  she  had 
recourse  to  another  of  her  furtive  flights.  On 
the  20th  of  December,  a little  after  midnight, 
she  dressed  herself  in  white,  and,  accompanied 
by  three  knights  in  the  same  attire,  stole  out  of 
the  castle  by  a postern  gate.  The  ground  being 
covered  with  deep  snow,  the  party  passed  unob- 
served, and  the  Thames  being  frozen  over,  af- 
forded them  a safe  and  direct  passage.  Matilda 
pursued  her  course  on  foot  as  fai’  as  the  town 
of  Abingdon,  w’here,  finding  horses,  the  party 
mounted,  and  she  I’ode  on  to  Wallingford,  at  or 
neai*  to  w'hich  place  she  was  soon  after  joined  by 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  her  young  son,  who 
were  now  at  the  head  of  a considei-able  force. 
The  day  after  Matilda’s  flight  Oxford  Castle  sur- 
rendered to  the  king;  but  the  king  himself  was 
defeated  by  the  Eaid  of  Gloucester  at  Wilton, 
in  the  following  month  of  July,  and,  with  his 
brother  the  legate,  narrowly  esca])ed  being  made 
prisoner. 

After  the  affair  of  Wilton  no  military  opera- 
tion desendug  of  notice  occuri-ed  for  three  years, 
during  which  Stephen’s  party  prevailed  in  all  the 
east;  Matilda’s  maintained  their  ground  in  the 
west;  and  the  young  prince  was  shut  up  for  safety 
in  the  strong  castle  of  Bristol,  where,  at  his  lei- 
sure moments,  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  enjoyed,  like  his  father,  Henry  Beauclerk,  the 
reputation  of  being  a learned  pei-son,  attended  to 
his  education.  The  presence  of  the  boy  in  Eng- 
land was  of  no  use  whatever  to  his  mothers  or 
his  own  cause,  and  about  the  feast  of  ^ hitsun- 
tide,  1147,  he  returned  to  his  father  Geofirey  in 
Normandy.  Gloucester  died  of  a fever  in  the 
month  of  October;  and  thus,  depriveil  of  son  and 
brother,  and  depressed  also  by  the  loss  of  the  Elarl 
of  Herefonl,  and  other  stanch  partizans,  who 
fell  the  victims  of  disease,  tho  masculine  resolu- 
tion of  ^[atilda  gave  way,  and,  after  a struggle 

OojMiueror.  and  flnlahcd  in  1073.  By  digging  doop  treuchea  bo 
caused  the  river  to  eunound  it  like  a moat;  and,  according  to 
.Agas’a  mai),  it  appears  to  liavo  boon  a fortre*  of  extraoixlinary 
strength  and  extent.  At  iU  eutranoo  from  the  city,  wiiich  wa.s 
on  the  Bouth  enst  side,  was  a large  bridge,  wlilch  led  i)y  a long 
and  bnwl  entry  to  the  chief  gate  of  the  castle.  On  one  side  of 
tho  casUo  was  a barbican  or  watch-tower;  and  within  the  walls 
were  a cl.urch  and  convent  dcUcated  to  8t.  Ooorge,  found^l  by 
Uobert  D OiUi.  Tho  towers  at  the  west  end  wore  pulled  <lown 
when  tho  caatle  was  made  a garrison  by  the  I'arliameut,  during 
the  great  Civil  War;  atid  the  whole  foriiflontlon,  with  tho  rx- 
oeption  of  tho  tower  reproaented  in  tho  cut,  waa  dcmolUhcd  m 

;6o2. 
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of  eight  years,  she  quitted  England  and  retired  I a state  of  things  which  men  could  not  be.v,  smd 
to  Nonnaudy.  After  her  departure,  Stephen  | Stephen  was  compelled  to  seek  a reconciliation 
^ with  the  archbishop.  About 

two  years  after  this  reconcili- 
ation, a general  council  of  the 
liigh  clergy  was  held  at  I/m- 
don;  and  Stephen,  who,  in  tlie 
interval,  had  endeavoured  to 
win  the  hearts  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots  with  donations  to 
the  church,  and  promises  of 
much  greater  things  when  the 
kingdom  should  be  settleil,  re- 
quirecf  them  to  recognize  and 
anoint  his  eldest  son,  Eustace, 
ns  his  successor.  This  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  re- 
solutely and  most  unceremo- 
niously refused  to  do.  He 
had  consulted,  he  said,  his 
spiritual  master,  and  the  pojie 
had  told  him  that  Stephen 
was  an  usurper,  and  therefore 
could  not,  like  a legitimate  sovereign,  transmit 
his  crown  to  his  po.sterity.  It  was  quite  natu- 
ral, and  perhaps  excusable,  that  Stephen,  on 
thus  hearing  his  rights  called  in  question  by 
a man  who  hail  swoni  allegiance  to  him,  should 
be  overcome  by  a momentary  rage  (and  it  was 
not  moi*o  in  effect),  and  order  his  guards  to 
arrest  the  bishops  and  seize  their  temporalities. 
But  putting  aside  the  question  of  right,  and  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  failed  in  the  respect 
due  to  one  who  was  their  king  at  the  time,  the 
prelates,  in  acting  as  they  did,  indubitably  took 


Cbypt  or  Dbistol  CiiSTLB.> — J.  8.  Prout,  Arom  hi*  sketch  on  the  spot. 

endeavoured  to  get  jxissession  of  all  the  baro- 
nial castles,  and  to  reduce  the  nobles  to  a proper 
degree  of  subordination;  but  the  measures  he 
adopted  were,  in  some  instances,  characterized 
by  craft,  if  not  treachery;  and  his  too  openly 
avowed  purpose  of  curbing  the  power  and  license 
of  the  nobility  was  as  unpalatable  to  his  own 
adherents  as  to  the  friends  of  Matilda.  At  the 
same  time  he  involved  himself  in  a fresh  quarrel 
with  the  church,  and  that,  too,  at  a moment 
when  his  brother,  the  legate,  and  Bishop  of 
Wincliester,  had  lost  his  great  authority  through 
the  death  of  the  pope,  who  patronized  him,  and  1 a most  prudent  and  wise  view  of  the  case,  and 


the  election  of  another  pope,  who  took  away  his 
legatine  office,  and  es|>ouaed  the  quarrel  of  his 
now  declared  enemy,  Theobald,  .iVrchbishop  of 
(’anterbury. 

For  attending  the  council  of  Hheims,  against 
the  expre.ss  orders  of  the  king,  the  archbishop 
was  exiled.  Caring  little  for  this  sentence,  Theo- 
bald went  (a.d.  1148)  and  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  who  was  of 
the  Angevin  faction,  and  then  published  a sen- 
tence of  interdict  against  Stephen’s  party  and  all 
tliat  part  of  the  kingdom  that  acknowledged  the 
nilc  of  the  usurper.  Instantly,  in  one  half  of  the 
kingdom,  all  the  churches  were  closed,  and  the 
priests  and  monks  either  •withdrew,  or  refused  to 
perform  any  of  the  offices  of  religion.  This  was 

* The  only  (urriring  reetige  of  Briitol  Castle  U the  orjrpt. 
The  castle  is  not  specified  in  Doomtday  Book,  and  the  period  of 
its  origin  it  ttuknowTi ; but  it  is  surmised  to  have  been  built, 
P^ether  with  tlie  second  wall  round  the  town,  bj  Godfrej, 
nisl)«p  of  Exeter,  one  of  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror.  The 
first  historical  notice  of  it  occurs  on  the  dentil  of  William  I., 
when  it  was  fortified  and  held  by  Oodflvy  on  behalf  of  Ilobert, 
the  Conqueror's  eldest  son. 


adopted  a system  which  was  calculated  to  narrow 
the  limits  of  civil  war. 

As  long  as  the  contest  lay  between  Ste|d)en  on 
the  one  side  and  a woman  and  a boy  on  the  other, 
it  was  likely  to  be,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to 
the  former.  But  time  had  worketl  its  changes; 
Prince  Henry  was  no  longer  a boy,  but  a hand- 
some, gallant  young  man,  capable  of  performing 
all  the  diiHes  of  a knight  and  soldier,  and  gifteil 
with  precocious  abilities  and  political  acumen. 
He  had  also  become,  by  inheritance  and  mar- 
riage, one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  on  the 
Continent  When  Henry  Plantagenet  left  Bris- 
tol Castle  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
In  A.D.  1149,  having  attained  the  military  age  of 
sixteen,  he  recrossed  the  seas  and  landed  in  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  receive  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood at  the  hands  of  his  mother's  uncle.  King 
David.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with  great 
pomp  in  “merry  Carlisle,”  where  the  Scottish 
king  then  kept  his  court:  crowds  of  nobles  from 
most  parts  of  England,  os  well  as  from  Scotland 
and  Normandy,  were  present,  and  liad  theoppor- 
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tnnity  of  remarking  Henry’s  many  eminent  qua- 
lities; and  as  that  prince  liad  only  been  returned 
to  the  Continent  some  twelve  months  when  Ste- 
phen as8emble<l  the  council  for  the  anointing  of 
his  son,  the  impressions  made  by  the  fortunate 
Plantagenet  were  still  fresh,  and  his  character 
was  naturally  contrasted  with  that  of  Prince 
Eustace,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  but  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  one  of  liis  high  en- 
dowments. Shortly  after  his  return  from  Car- 
lisle, Henry  was  put  in  full  possession  of  the 
govenimentof  Normandy;  by  the  decease  of  his 
father  Geoflfwy,  who  died  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  (1150),  he  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Anjou;  and  in  1152,  together  ■with 
the  hand  of  Heanor,  the  divorced  queen  of 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  he  acquired  her  rights 
over  the  earldom  of  Poictou  and  the  vast  duchy 
of  Guienne  or  Aquitaine,  which  had  descended 
to  her  from  her  father.  The  Plantagenet  party 
in  England  recovered  their  spirits  at  the  pro- 
spectof  thb  sudden  aggi*andizement, and  think- 
ing no  more  of  the  mother,  they  determined 
to  call  in  the  son  to  reign  in  his  own  right. 

The  Earl  of  Chester  passed  over  to  Normamly, 
to  express  what  he  called  the  unanimous  will 
of  the  nation;  but  the  King  of  France  formed 
an  alliance  with  King  Stephen,  Theobald,  Eaid 
of  Blois,  and  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  Hemy^’s 
younger  brother,  and  marched  a French  army 
to  the  confines  of  Normandy.  This  attempt  oc- 
casioned some  delay;  but  as  soon  as  Henry  ob- 
taineil  a truce  on  the  Continent,  he  sailed  for 
England  vs-ith  a small  fleet.  The  army  he  brought 
over  with  him  did  not  exceed  140  knights  and 
3tXX)  foot,  but  it  was  well  appointed  and  discip- 
lined ; and  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  England  most 
of  the  old  friends  of  his  family  flocked  to  join 
his  standard.  It  was  unexpectedly  found,  how- 
ever, that  Stephen  was  still  strong  in  the  affec- 
tions and  devotion  of  a large  |)arty.  The  armies 
of  the  competitors  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
Wallingfoi^ — that  of  Stephen,  who  had  marched 
from  London,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  that  of  Henry,  who  had  advanced 
from  Marlborough,  the  right.  They  lay  facing 
each  other  during  two  whole  days,  and  were 
hourly  expecting  a sanguinaiy  engagement;  but 
the  pause  had  given  time  for  salutary  reflection, 
and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  had  the  boldness  to  say 
tliat  it  was  an  unreasonable  thing  to  prolong  the 
calamities  of  a whole  nation  on  account  of  the 
ambition  of  two  princes.  Many  lords  of  both 
parties,  who  were  of  the  same  opinion,  or  wearied 
at  length  with  a struggle  which  had  already 
lasted  fifteen  years,  lal>oured  to  persuade  both 
princes  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement. 
The  two  chiefs  consented;  and  in  a short  conver- 
sation which  they  carried  on  with  one  another 


across  a narrow  part  of  the  Thames,  Stephen  and 
Henry  agreed  to  a truce,  during  which  each  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  negotiate  a lasting  peace. 
On  this.  Prince  Eustace,  who  was  probably  well 
aware  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  would 
seal  his  exclusion  from  the  throne,  burst  away 
from  his  father  in  a paroxysm  of  rage,  and  went 
into  the  east  to  get  up  a war  on  his  own  account. 
Tlie  rash  young  man  took  forcible  possession  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  laid  waste  or 
plundered  the  country  round  about,  not  except- 
ing even  the  lands  of  the  abbot.  His  licentious 


lte  or  THB  Abbby  Church,  St.  EdmuniUbaiy.'— From  « riew 
bj  Macketizio. 

career  was  very  brief,  for,  as  he  w'as  sitting  down 
to  a riotous  banquet,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a frenzy,  of  which  ho  soon  died.* 

The  principal  obstacle  to  concession  from  Ste- 
phen was  thus  removetl,  for  though  he  had  another 
legitimate  son.  Prince  William,  he  was  but  a boy, 
and  was  docile  aJid  unambitious.  The  princii>al 
negotiators,  who  with  great  ability  and  address 
i-econciletl  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  two  fac- 
tions, were  Theobald,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 


• Thu  fin®  •tructnro  w«»  th«  portAl  opixMite  to  the  west  en- 
tranc®  to  the  inonMtory  chuivh.  It  U * quodraniTalar  hnildlng. 
80  ft.  high.  Near  th«  baaeon  the  wortom  face ai»  two bam-roliefs. 
on®  reproBOnting  mankind  after  the  fall  by  the  fignrea  of  .\daiu 
and  Ere  entwined  with  a ieri>®nt,  and  the  other,  typical  of  the 
dcliremnoe  of  mankind,  roproeente  God  the  Patlier  aurrounded 
by  cherubim.  Witlun  the  arch  are  various  grotewjue  figures. 

* Writer*  of  a later  period  introduoerl  some  oouftision  m tliU 
matter  by  aooonntihg  for  hU  deoth  in  different  ways.  Borne  of 
them  said  Eustace  was  drowu<^. 
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bury,  and  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen’s 
brother,  who  played  so  many  parts  in  this  long 
and  checkered  drama.  On  the  7th  of  November, 
1153,  a great  council  of  the  kingdom  was  held  at 
Winchester,  where  a jjeace  was  finally  adjusted 
on  the  following  conditions : — Stephen,  who  was  to 
retain  undisturbed  possession  of  the  crown  during 
his  life,  adopted  Henry  as  his  son,  appointed  him 
his  successor,  ami  gaiv  the  kingdom,  aifter  his  own 
death,  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  In  return 
Henry  did  present  homage, 
and  swore  fealty  to  Stephen. 

Henry  received  the  homage  of 
the  king’s  surviving  sou  Wil- 
liam, and,  in  return,  gave  that 
young  prince  ail  the  estates 
and  honours,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent, 
which  his  father  Stephen  had 
enjoyed  before  he  ascended 
the  tlu'oue;  and  Henry  pro- 
mise<1,  as  a testimonial  of  his 
own  atrection,  the  honour  of 
Pevensey,  together  with  some 
manors  in  Kent.  There  then 
followed  a mighty  interchange 
and  duplication  of  oaths 
among  the  earls,  barons,  bi- 
shops, and  abbots  of  both  fac- 
tions, all  sw’caring  present  allegiance  to  Stejdien, 
and  future  fealty  to  Henrj’.' 

xVfter  signing  the  treaty,  Stephen  .and  Hemy 


visitecl  together  the  cities  of  Winchester,  Lon- 
don, and  Oxfonl,  in  which  places  solemn  proces- 
sions were  made,  and  both  princes  were  receiveil 
with  acclamations  by  the  people.  At  the  end 
of  Lent  they  partetl  with  expressions  of  mutual 
friendship. 

Henry  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  on  the 
following  25th  of  October  (1154),  Stephen  died 
at  Dover,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  Maud,  who  died 


three  years  before  him,  at  the  monastery  of  Fa- 
versham,  in  the  pleasant  county  of  Kent,  which 
she  had  loved  so  much  while  living. 


CHAPTER  V.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— ad.  1154—1172. 


HENRY  II.,  8URNAMED  PLANTAGENET. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  1154-  DEATH,  A.D.  1189. 


Succession  of  Henry  II.,  surnained  Plnntagenek — History  of  bis  queen,  Eleanor — Henry’s  reforms  at  the  begin- 
ning of  bis  reign — His  resumption  of  crown  lands,  and  suppression  of  tbo  barons — He  invades  Maine  and  Anjou 
— His  successful  war  in  Wales— His  acquisitions  on  tbe  Continent — His  war  with  the  French  king — Exploits 
of  Thomas  a Becket  in  tbo  war— Previous  career  >f  Becket — Ho  becomes  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — His 
altered  behaviour  on  becoming  primate — Commencement  of  bis  quarrels  with  Henry — Struggles  of  Becket  fur 
the  privileges  of  tbe  clergy — Ho  is  worsteil  by  the  king — Becket’s  strange  visit  to  the  court  at  Nortbaiiipton — 
He  retreats  to  France — Henry’s  vindictive  proceedings  against  him — Henry’s  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Wales 
— His  successes  on  the  Continent — ^lle  is  excommunicated  by  Becket — Attempts  of  tbe  French  king  to  recon- 
cile Henry  and  Becket— Becket  returns  to  England — His  triumphant  reception  by  the  people — Henry’s  rage 
at  the  tidings— Assassination  of  Thomas  i Becket — Henry’s  attempts  to  free  himself  from  suspicion. 


HEN  Henry  Plantagenet  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Stephen’s 
death,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  a castle  on  the  frontiers 
of  Nomnondy.  Relying  on  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  England, 
and  the  disposition  of  men’s  minds  in  his  favour, 
he  prosecuted  the  siege  to  a successful  close,  and 


reduced  some  turbulent  continental  vassals  to 
obedience,  before  he  weiit  to  the  coast  to  embark 


' Ryner's  Padrra. 

^ This  abbey  wo*  built  and  endowed  by  Stephen ; and  himi<elf, 
his  queen  Maud,  and  Ills  eldeat  Nun  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  were 
buried  within  its  walls.  At  the  diaolntion  this  abbey  was  held 
by  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Alter  the  supprwsinn  the 
remains  of  Stephen  wore  thrown  into  the  river,  for  the  value  of 
the  leaden  coffin  in  which  they  wore  contained. 
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for  his  new  klogdoni.  He  was  detained  some 
time  at  Barfleur  by  storms  and  contrary  winds; 
and  it  was  not  till  six  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Stephen,  that  he  landed  in  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  joy.  He  brought 
with  him  a splendid  retinue,  and  Eleanor,  his 
wife,  whose  inheritance  had  made  him  so  power- 
ful on  the  Continent.  This  mar- 
riage proved,  that  if  the  young 
Henry  had  the  gallantry  of  his 
age  and  all  the  knightly  accom- 
plishments then  in  vogue,  he  was 
not  less  distinguished  by  a cool 
calculating  head,  and  the  faculty 
of  sacrificing  romantic  or  delicate 
feelings  for  political  advantages. 

The  l^y  he  espoused  was  many 
years  older  than  himself,  and  the 
repudiated  wife  of  another. 

Eleanor,  familiarly  called  in  her 
own  country  Aanor,  was  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  IX.,'  EaH 
of  Poictou  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  sovereign 
chief  of  all  the  western  coast  of 
France,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

She  was  married  in  1137  to  Louis 
VU.,  King  of  France,  who  was  not 
less  enchanted  with  her  beauty 
than  with  the  fine  provinces  she 
brought  him.  When  the  union 
had  lasted  some  years,  and  the 
queen  had  given  birth  to  two 
daughters,  the  princesses  Marie 
and  Aliz,  Louis  resolved  to  make 
a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  to  take  along  with  him  his 
wife,  whose  uncle,  Raymond,  was 
Duke  of  Antioch.  The  general 
morality  of  tlie  royal  and  noble 
crusaders  and  pilgrims  is  repre- 
sented in  no  very  favourable  light 
by  contemporary  writers;  and  it 
is  easily  understood  howcampeand 
marches,  and  a close  and  constant 


IlEiniv  It.,  from  hi*  tomb  at  Fonto 
vraud.— Stutbanl’a  Honmuau' 
tal  Efiigiai. 


about  a year  after  their  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  Louis  summoned  a council  of  prelates  for 
the  purpose  of  divorcing  him  from  a woman  who 
had  publicly  dishonoured  him.  The  Bishop  of 
Langres,  pleading  for  the  king,  gravely  announced 
that  his  royal  master  “ no  longer  placed  faith  in 
his  wife,  and  could  never  be  sure  of  the  legitimacy 
of  her  progeny.”  But  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  desirous  that 
the  separation  should  be  effected 
in  a le^  scandalous  manner,  pro- 
posed to  treat  the  whole  question  on 
very  different  grounds — namely, 
on  the  consanguinity  of  the  parties, 
which  might  liave  been  objected 
by  the  canonical  law  as  an  insu- 
perable harrier  to  the  marriage 
when  it  was  contracted  fifteen 
yesxB  before,  but  which  now 
seemed  to  be  remembered  by  the 
clergy  somewhat  tardily.  This 
course,  however,  relieved  them 
from  a delicate  dilemma;  and  as 
fUeanor,  who  considered  Louis  to 
be  “ rather  a monk  than  a king,"  * 
voluntarily  and  readily  agreed  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage, 
the  council  dissolved  it  accordingly 
—on  the  pretext  that  the  con- 
sciences of  the  parties  reproached 
them  for  living  as  man  and  wife 
when  they  were  cousins  within 
the  prohibited  degree.  This  de- 
cent colouring,  however,  deceived 
nobody;  but  the  good,  simple 
Louis  wonderfully  deceived  him- 
self, when  he  thought  that  no 
prince  of  the  time — no,  not  a pri- 
vate gentleman — would  be  so 
wanting  in  delicacy,  and  regard- 
less of  his  own  honour,asto  marry 
a divorced  wife  of  so  defamed  a 
Imputation.  According  to  a con- 
temporary authority,  Eleanor’s 
only  difficulty  was  in  making  a 
choice,  and  escaping  the  too  for- 


association  with  soldiers,  should  not  be  favour- 
able to  female  virtue.  Suspicion  soon  fell  upon 
Eleanor,  who,  according  to  her  least  unfavotumble 
judges,  was  guilty  of  great  coquetry  and  freedom 
of  manners;  and  her  conduct  in  the  gay  and  dis- 
solute court  of  Antioch  at  last  awakened  the  in- 
dignation of  her  devout  huslHuid.  She  was  very 
generally  accused  of  an  intrigue  with  a young 
and  handsome  Turk,  named  Saladin.*  Li  1 162, 

cible  addresses  of  some  of  her  suitors.  Henry 
soon  presented  himself,  and,  “ with  more  policy 
than  delicacy,”  wooed,  and  won,  and  married 
her  too,  within  six  weeks  of  her  divorce.^  King 
Louis's  conduct  was  directly  the  opjiosite  of 
Henry’s,  for  he  had  been  more  delicate  than 
politic;  and,  however  honourable  to  him  indi- 
vidually, his  delicacy  was  a great  misfortune  to 
France,  for  it  dissevered  states  which  had  been 

i TU*  Dnka  William  ww«  troulMwIoar  of  high  renown,  and  the 
raest  ancient  of  that  clam  of  poets  whoso  works  have  boon  pr»- 
serred. 

* Sumo  old  writer*  oonfomid  this  SaUdin  with  the  Oreat  8ala- 

din,  Ihs  hsroio  opponent  of  Eloanor's  son,  Richard ; hut  this  is 
a groat  mistake,  involving  an  anachruniuii. 

* U£zarai.  Hitt.  <U  Franet. 

* Script.  Uer.  Franc. 
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iinited  by  the  mairiage — retarded  that  fusion 
and  integration  which  alone  could  render  the 
French  kingdom  respectable,  and  threw  the 
hnest  territories  of  France  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  dangerous  enemies.  If  he  could  have  freed 
himself  of  his  wife,  without  resigning  her  states, 
the  good  would  have  been  unmixed;  but  this 
was  impossible.  HLs  discarded  wife,  who  seems 
to  have  been  dear  to  her  people,  in  spite  of  her 
irregulaa'itics,  encountered  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  inducing  them  to  admit  the  garrisons  of  her 
new  husband,  the  young  and  popular  Henry. 
When  it  was  too  late,  Louis  saw  the  great  error 
in  policy  he  had  committed,  and  made  what 
efforts  he  could  to  prevent  the  by  him  most  un- 
expected marriage.  He  prohibited  Henry,  as 
his  vassal  for  Normandy  and  Anjou,  to  contract 
any  such  union  without  the  consent  and  autho- 
rity of  his  suzerain  lord,  the  King  of  France;  but 
Henry,  who  was  soon  by  far  the  more  powerful 
of  the  two,  cared  little  for  the  prohibition,  and 
Louis,  in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  receiving  the  empty  oaths  of  allegiance 
which  the  fortunate  Plantagenet  tendered  for 
Guienne  and  Poictou,  in  addition  to  those  he  had 
already  pledged  for  Anjou  and  Normandy.  The 
old  French  historians  cannot  relate  these  transac- 
tions without  losing  their  temper.' 

The  sacrifice  was  indeed  immense.  The  French 
kingdom  almost  ceased  to  figure  as  a maritime 
state  on  the  Atlantic;  and  when  Eleanor’s  posses- 
sions were  added  to  those  Henry  already  pos- 
sessed on  the  Continent,  that  prince  occupied  the 
whole  coast  line  from  Dieppe  to  Bayonne,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  great  promontory  of 
Brittany,  where  a race  of  semi -independent 
princes  were  established  that  had  sometimes  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  the  French  kings,  and  at 
others  allied  themselves  with  the  Anglo-Norman 
sovereigns,  Henry,  in  fact,  was  master  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  territories  now  included  in  the  kinc- 

O 

dom  of  France;  and,  deducting  other  separate  and 
independent  sovereignties,  Louis,  driven  back 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  cooped  up  between  the 
Loire,  the  Sadne,  and  the  Meuse,  did  not  possess 
half  so  much  land  as  his  rival,  even  leaving  out 
of  the  account  the  kingdom  of  England,  to 
which  he  succeeded  about  two  years  after  his 


‘ Oi  qui  Nouf  eouta  bo». — Brantonu.  M^zoiui  &nd  TjAmj 
{llerttiin  dt  Ouifnnt)  agreo  ia  attributing  Louu't  error  to  the 
want  of  tho  wiee  oonneeli  of  Suger.  Larrey  and  Bouchet  (An~ 
nalt*  d'Aquitaine),  with  tome  other  writon,  natives  of  Aquitaine 
or  I’oictou,  maintained  that  Eleanor  was  unjustly  oalumniatsd ; 
but  the  weight  of  contemporary  evidence  is  on  the  other  side. 

* Williara  tmd  Henry.  William  died  in  his  childhood. 

* “ Under  the  turbulent  and  miserable  usurpation  of  Stephen, 
neither  government  nor  law  existed  in  Rnghand.  Tho  realm 
was  entirely  given  up  to  violence;  every  powerful  man  built  his 
castle,  which  became  a don  of  robbers ; the  towns  and  the  open 
country,  the  clergy  and  the  peasantry— all  suffered  equally  from 


Eleanor  was  soon  as  jealous  of  Henry  as  Louis 
had  been  of  her.  Tlie  Plantagenet  had  not  mar- 
ried with  a view  to  domestic  happiness,  but  he 
was  probably  far  from  expecting  the  wretched- 
ness to  which  the  union  would  condemn  his  latter 
days.  At  their  first  arrival  in  England,  however, 
eveiything  wore  a bright  aspect.  The  queen 
rode  by  the  king’s  side  into  the  royal  city  of  Win- 
chester, where  they  both  received  the  homage 
of  the  nobility;  and  when,  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, Henry  took  his  coronation  oaths,  and  w'as 
crowned  at  Westminster  by  Theobald,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Eleanor  was  crowned  with 
him,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Not 
a shadow  of  opposition  was  offered;  the  English, 
still  enamoured  of  their  old  dynasty  or  traditions, 
dwelt  with  complacency  on  the  Saxon  bloo<l, 
which,  from  his  mother’s  side,  flowed  in  the  veins 
of  the  youthful,  the  handsome,  and  brave  Henry; 
and  all  classes  seemed  to  overlook  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  queen  in  her  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  present  attachment  to  their  king.  Tlio 
coiut  pageantries  were  splendid,  and  accompanied 
by  the  spontaneous  rejoicings  of  the  citizens. 
Henry  did  not  permit  his  attention  to  be  long 
occupied  by  these  pleasures,  but  proceeded  to 
business  almost  as  soon  as  the  crown  was  on  his 
head.  He  assembled  a great  council,  appointed 
the  crown  officers,  issued  a decree,  promising  his 
subjects  all  the  rights  and  liberties  they  had  en- 
joyed under  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.;  and  he 
made  his  barons  and  bishops  swear  fealty  to  his 
infant  children,  his  wife  Eleanor  having  already 
made  him  the  happy  father  of  two  sons.* * 

Henry  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  correct- 
ing of  those  abuses  which  had  rendered  the  reign 
of, Stephen  a long  agony  to  himself  and  a curse 
to  the  nation.  His  reforms  were  not  completed 
for  several  years,  and  many  events  of  a foreign 
nature  intervened  during  their  progi'ess;  but  it 
will  render  the  narrative  clearer  to  condense  our 
account  of  these  transactions  in  one  general  state- 
ment.* 

Henry  appointed  the  Eai-1  of  Leicester  grand 
justiciary  of  the  kingdom,  and,  feeling  that  the 
office  had  hitherto  been  insufficiently  supported 
by  the  cro^vn,  he  attached  to  it  more  ample 
powers,  and  provided  the  means  of  enforcing  its 
decisions.  As  happened  in  all  seasons  of  trouble 

spoil  and  rapino;  poatilence  and  (limine  evropt  away  the  poople, 
and  tho  laboun  of  af;riculture  were  aboindoned  in  deapair;  to 
till  the  ground  waa  to  plough  the  eoa ; the  earth  bore  no  corn, 
for  the  land  waa  all  waated  by  thoae  deeda.  * Such  thinga,’  con- 
tinue the  monks  of  Poterborongh,  * did  wo  suffor  for  nineteen 
years  for  our  sins,’  until  tho  accession  of  ‘ Henry  Fiti-Eraprosa,’ 
considered  by  the  Ehiglish  as  reproaeuting  the  ancient  national 
dynaaty.  They  traced  his  descent  to  Alfred  and  to  C'erdic ; but 
the  sou  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  was  a stranger  by  birth  and 
education ; and  tho  Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence  was  finally  sub- 
verted by  the  restorer  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line." — Palgrave,  ffu* 
and  Progru*  qf  Uu  BnglUk  CommonictaUA,  part  L p.  240. 
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and  distress  in  those  ages,  the  coin  had  been 
alloyed  and  tampered  with  under  Steidieu;  and 


SiLvga  Pr.NSV,  Ilonry  II. — Weighs  22grt. 


now  Henry  issued  an  entirely  new  coinage  of 
standard  weight  and  piu*ity.  The  foreign  merce- 


naries and  companies  of  adventure  that  came 
over  to  England  during  the  long  civil  war  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Matilda  had  done  incalculable 
mischief.  Many  of  these  adventurers  had  got 
possession  of  the  castles  and  estates  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  nobles  who  adhere<l  to  Matilda,  and  had 
i)een  created  earls  and  barons  by  Stephen;  but, 
treating  all  these  ns  acts  of  usurpation,  Henry  de- 
termined to  drive  every  one  of  them  from  the 
land,  and  their  expulsion  seems  to  liave  afforded 
almost  as  much  joy  to  the  Saxon  population  as  to 
the  Normans,  who  raised  a shout  of  triumph  on  the 
occasion.  “We  saw  them,"  says  a contemporary, 
“we  saw  these  Brabanfons  and  Flemings  cross 
the  sea,  to  return  from  the  camp  to  the  plough- 
tail,  and  become  again  serfs,  after  having  been 
lords."*  Up  to  this  point  the  operations  were 
easy,  and  the  king,  unopposed  by  the  conflicting 
interest  of  any  important  party  in  the  state,  or 
by  claims  on  his  own  gratitude,  was  carried  for- 
ward on  the  high  tide  of  popular  opinion;  but  in 
what  still  remained  to  do  arere  great  and  obvious 
difficulties,  and  feelings  of  a private  nature,  which 
might  have  overcome  a less  determined  and  poli- 
tic prince,  for,  in  the  impartial  execution  of  his 
measures  he  had  to  de.spoil  those  who  fought  his 
mother’s  battles  and  supported  his  own  cause 


• n,  de  Dloeto. 

* **Tb«  Judici*!  entriM  on  the  Aj-laaroa  of  the  Exeter  mnnit- 
•cript,  written  before  and  after  tlie  Conqxtest,  iliow  ua  that  the  i 
municipal  forms  and  conditions  of  that  city  underwent  no  chango  ‘ 
upon  tho  tranKfer  of  the  English  orowii  to  a Norman  line  of  sove-  I 
reigns ; and  such  was  probably  the  case  in  all  other  cities  and 
towns  then  in  existence,  lint  although  their  priTileges  and  con- 
stitution were  in  principle  untouched,  in  practice  they  were  fre- 
quently trespassed  upon.  A new  moo  of  feudal  lords  liod  entered 
upon  the  laud,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  people 
oTsr  whom  they  had  intruded  thomsoiTes,  and  who  hod  UtUo 
respect  for  any  customs  which  stood  as  obstacles  in  the  gratiflea- 
tion  of  their  views  of  sggraudizemont.  This  must  have  led  to 

riols  snd  disturbances  in  the  old  Saxon  towns,  and  to 


when  he  was  a helpless  iufmit.  Tlie  generous 
romantic  virtues  natural  to  youth  might  have 
been  fatal  to  him;  but  Henry’s  heart  in  some  re- 
spects seems  never  to  have  been  young,  and  his 
head  was  cool  and  calculating.  In  a treaty  made 
at  Winchester,  shortly  after  his  pacification  with 
Stephen,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  king  (Stephen) 
should  resume  all  such  royal  castles  and  lands  as 
had  been  alienated  to  tlie  lay  nobles  or  usurped 
by  them.  Among  the  resumable  gifts  were  many 
made  by  Matilda.  Stephen,  poor  as  he  was,  had 
neglected  this  resumption,  or  made  no  progress 
in  it  during  the  few  months  that  be  survived  the 
treaty.  But  Henry  was  determined  not  to  be  a 
pauper  king,  or  to  tolerate  that  widely-stretched 
aristocratic  power  which  at  once  ground  the  peo- 
ple and  ba<le  fair  to  reduce  royalty  to  an  empty 
sliadow.  In  the  absence  of  other  fixe<l  revenues, 
tho  sovereigns  of  that  time  dejicnded  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  produce  of  the  crown  lands;  and 
Stephen  had  allowed  so  much  of  these  to  slip 
from  him,  that  there  remained  not  sufficient  for 
a decent  maintenance  of  royal  dignity.  Besides 
the  numerous  castles  which  had  been  built  by  the 
turbulent  nobles,  royal  fortresses  and  even  royal 
cities  had  been  granted  away;  and  these  could 
hardly  be  {>ermitled  to  remain  in  the  bauds  of 
the  feudal  lords  without  endangering  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.*  Law  was  brought  in  to  the  aid 
of  policy,  and  it  was  now  established  as  a legal 
axiom,  that  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  was 
of  so  sacred  and  inalienable  a nature,  that  no 
length  of  time,  tenure,  and  enjoyment  could  give 
a right  of  prescription  to  any  other  possessors, 
against  the  claim  of  succeeding  princes,  who  might 
(it  was  laid  down)  at  any  time  resume  possession 
of  what  had  formerly  been  alienated.* 

Foreseeing,  however,  that  this  step  would  create 
much  discontent,  Henry  was  cautious  not  to  act 
without  a high  sanction;  and  he  therefore  sum- 
moned a great  council  of  the  nobles,  who,  after 
hearing  the  urgency  of  hU  necessities,  concurred 
pretty  generally  in  the  justice  of  his  immediately 
resuming  all  that  hod  been  held  by  his  grand- 
father Henry  I.,  with  the  exception  of  the  aliena- 
tions or  grants  to  Stephen’s  son  and  the  church. 
As  soon  as  he  was  armed  with  this  sanction  the 


infHugementa  of  their  privilogoe  where  thejr  had  little  |Mwer  to 
obtain  iiermaoent  refiroee.  After  uudurgoing  all  tboee  vexations 
during  a few  ^eaia,  they  saw  the  advantages,  or,  we  may  perhaps 
bettor  say,  tho  iiuooasity,  of  parrltasiug  from  the  king  written 
cluirtors  confirming  their  old  riglits,  which  became  on  effective 
protection  in  courts  of  law.  Urns  originated  municipal  charters, 
whicli  are  retiier  to  bo  oonaidorod  as  a proof  of  the  antiquity, 
than  of  the  novelty  of  Uio  privileges  they  grant.  Ihey  were 
given  most  abundantly  luider  Henry  II.  and  his  sons,  when  it 
became  the  policy  of  tho  English  monarohs  to  seek  the  siip|>ort 
of  the  independent  burglicrs  against  a turbulent  feudal  aristo- 
cracy."— Wright,  TKt  CtU,  Uu  Homan,  and  the  Sajcon,  p.  •449. 

* Ixinl  Lyttleton’s  llmty  11.  Contompurary  details  are  found 
in  Qtrvatt  Canttrbury,  if'ia,  qf  and  Kogtr  qf  Uovtdcn. 
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young  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a formid- 
able army,  knowing  right  well  that  there  were 
many  who  would  not  consider  themselves  bound 
by  the  voices  of  the  assembly  of  nobles,  and  who 
would  only  cede  their  castles  and  lands  by  force. 
In  some  instances  the  castles,  on  being  closely 
beleaguered,  surrendereil  without  bloodshed;  in 
others,  they  were  taken  by  storm,  or  reduced  by 
famine.  In  nearly  all  cases  they  were  levelled 
to  the  ground,  and  about  1100  of  these  “dens  of 
thieves”  were  blotted  out  from  the  fair  land  they 
defaced.  At  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Bridge- 
north,  in  Shropshire,  which  Hugh  dc  Mortimer 


Biudoexorth  CAflrrLR.*— From  ru  old  view. 


held  out  against  the  king,  Henr>'’s  life  was  pre- 
served by  the  affection  and  self-devotion  of  one 
of  his  followers,  his  faithful  vassal  Hubert  de  St. 
Clair,  who  stepped  forward  and  received  in  his 
own  bosom  an  arrow  aimed  at  the  king.  After 
many  toils,  and  not  a few  checks,  Heniy  com- 
pleted his  purpose;  he  drove  the  Eoi-1  of  Notting- 
ham and  some  other  dangerous  nobles  out  of  the 
kingdom;  he  levelled  with  the  ground  the  six 
strong  castles  of  Stephen’s  brother,  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  placing  no  confidence 
in  the  new  king  whom  he  liod  helped  to  make, 
Bed  with  his  treasures  to  Cluguy;  he  reduced  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  had  long  reigned  like  an 
indc{)cndeut  sovereign  in  Yorkshire,  to  the  pro- 
]wr  state  of  vassalage  and  allegiance;  and  he 
finally  obliged  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  to  resign 
the  three  northern  coimties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  for  the  bond 
fide  possession  of  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon, 
which  the  Scottisli  princes  claimed  as  descendants 
of  Earl  Waltheof.  Henry  was  not  less  eager  to 
recover  everything  than  wisely  anxious  to  avoid 
the  ap})earance  of  acting  from  motives  of  i)arty 

' Tl>«  reniAining  fragment  of  firidgonortli  Cattle  liiu,  fmm  ez- 
(avationa  at  iu  hue,  inoliiied  to  £tr  from  the  perpondioalar,  at 
to  have  obtained  the  title  of  tlie  f.oanlng  Tower.  It  U aituated 
at  the  wuth  tide  of  the  town. 


revenge;  and  by  his  equal  and  impartial  proceed- 
ing, he  left  the  adherents  of  Stephen  no  more 
reason  to  complain  than  his  mothei^s  or  his  own 
fiartizans.  Among  the  latter  were  several  who 
lost  their  all  by  these  resumptions;  but,  steady  to 
his  purpose,  the  king  would  make  no  exceptions, 
not  even  in  favour  of  those  who  had  succoured 
his  mother  iu  the  hour  of  need,  and  made  the 
greatest  sacrifices  for  his  family.  He  evaded  the 
most  earnest  applications  by  a courtesy  of  de- 
meanour, and  a prodigality  of  promises  for  the 
future,  which  seldom  lay  heavy  on  his  conscience. 
Before  these  measures  were  completed  Henry’s 
active  mind  was  occupied  by  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Continent,  for  his  younger 
brother  Geoffrey,  advancing  a title 
to  Anjou  and  Maine,  had  invaded 
those  provinces.  A short  time  after 
his  marriage,  which  made  liim  Duke 
of  Aquitaine  and  Earl  of  Poictou, 
Henry  became  Earl  of  Anjou  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  but  under  the 
express  condition,  it  is  said,  of  resign- 
ing that  earldom  to  his  younger 
brother  if  he  ever  should  become 
King  of  England.  That  young  prince 
was  now  encouraged  by  the  French 
court,  which  was  still  smarting  under 
the  injuries  received  from  Henry’s 
marriage ; and  he  seems  to  have  had 
a strong  party  in  his  favour  in  the 
provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou. 

The  King  of  England  crossed  the  seas  iu  115G, 
and  again  did  homage  to  Louis  VII.,  for  Nor- 
mandy, Aquitaine,  Poictou,  Auvergne,  the  Li- 
mousin, Anjou,  Touraine,  and  a long  train  of 
dependent  territories ; and  by  this  and  other 
means,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  explained,  he 
induced  tlie  hVeuch  king  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
his  younger  brother.  He  then  threw  himself  into 
the  disputed  territory,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  native  English,  who 
soon  reduced  C’hinon,  Mirabeau,  and  the  other 
castles  which  held  for  his  brother.  The  peojde 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  Henry,  and  Geof- 
frey was  soon  obliged  to  resign  all  his  claims  for 
a pension  of  1000  English  and  2000  Angevin 
pounds.  Having  triumphed  over  every  opi>oai- 
tiou,  as  much  by  jiolicy  as  by  force  of  arms,  Henry 
made  a magnificent  progress  through  Aquitaine 
and  the  other  dominions  he  had  obtained  by  his 
marriage,  and  received  the  fealty  of  his  chief  vas- 
sals iu  a great  coimcil  held  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux. 
Wherever  he  appeared  he  commanded  respect,  and 
no  sovereign  of  the  time  in  Europe  could  equal 
the  jx)wer  and  splendour  of  this  young  king. 

On  Ilia  return  to  England  in  1157,  he  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Welsh.  Feeling  over-con- 
fident iu  the  uumber  and  quality  of  his  army,  he 
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crossed  Flintshire,  and  threw  liimself  among  the 
monntaina  The  Welsh  let  him  penetrate  as  for 
as  the  di£Scult  country  about  Coleshill  Forest, 
when,  issuing  from  their  concealment,  and  pour- 
ing down  in  torrents  from  the  uplands,  they  at- 
tacked Henry  in  a narrow  defile  where  his  troops 
could  not  form.  The  slaughter  was  prodigious. 
Eustace  Fitz-John  and  Robert  de  Courcy,men  of 
great  honour  and  reputation,  together  with  seve- 
ral other  nobles,  were  dismounted  and  cut  to 
pieces;  the  king  himself  was  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  a rumoiu* *  was  raised  that  he  had  fallen. 
Henry,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  hereditary  staudard- 
l>earer,  threw  down  the  royal  standard  and  fied. 
The  panic  was  now  imiversal ; but  the  king  rushed 
among  the  fugitives,  showed  them  he  was  unhurt, 
rallied  them,  and  finally  fought  his  way  through 
the  mountain-pass.  The  serious  loss  he  suffered 
made  him  cautious,  and  instead  of  following  Owen 
Gw)*nned,  who  artfully  tried  to  draw  him  into 
the  defiles  of  Snowdon,  he  changed  hk  route,  and 
gaining  the  open  sea-coast,  marched  along  the 
shore,  closely  attended  by  a fleet.  He  cut  down 
some  forests,  or  opened  roads  through  them,  and 
built  several  castles  in  advantageous  situations. 
There  was  no  second  battle  of  any  note,  and,  after 
a few  months,  the  Welsh  were  glad  to  purchase 
I)cace  by  resigning  such  portions  of  their  native 
territory  as  they  had  retaken  from  Stephen,  and 
giving  hostages  and  doing  feudal  homage  for  what 
they  retained.  Six  years  after  the  battle  of  Coles- 
hill, the  Earl  of  Essex  was  publicly  accused  of 
cowardice  and  treason  by  Robert  de  Montfort. 
The  standard-l)earer  appealed  to  the  trial  of  arms, 
and  was  vanquished  in  the  lists  by  his  accuser. 
By  the  law  of  the  times,  death  should  have  fol- 
lowed, but  the  king,  qualifying  the  rigour  of  the 
judgment,  granted  him  hk  life,  appointing  him 
to  be  a shorn  monk  in  Reading  Abbey,  and  taking 
the  earl’s  possessions  into  hk  hands  os  forfeited 
to  the  crown.* 

Geoffrey  did  not  live  long  to  exact  payment  of 
hk  annuities  from  his  brother.  Soon  after  con- 
cluding the  treaty  with  Henry,  which  left  him 
without  any  territoiy,  the  citizens  of  Nantes,  in 
Lower  Brittany,  spontaneously  offered  him  the 
government  of  their  city,  just  as  the  people  of 
Domfront  had  done  by  Henry  Beauclerk,  when 
under  similar  depressed  circumstances.  But 
Geoffrey  died  in  1168,  and  the  citizens  of  Nantes, 
returning  to  their  old  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  coimtry,  were  governed  by  Conan,  who  was 
Earl  of  Richmond  in  England,  os  well  as  the 
hereditary  Count  or  Duke  of  Brittany.  To  the 
surprise  of  everybody.  King  Henry  clmmed  the 
free  city  of  Nantes  as  hereditary  property,  de- 
volved to  him  by  hk  brother’s  death.  It  was  in 
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vain  tlie  citizens  represented  that  they  had  not, 
by  choosing  Geoffrey  to  be  their  governor,  re- 
signed their  independence,  or  converted  them- 
selves into  a property  to  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Henry  wanted  to  fill  up  the  only  great 
gap  in  his  continental  territories,  and,  careless  of 
right  or  appearances,  he  resolved  to  seize  Nantes, 
hoping,  that  if  once  he  gained  a firm  footing 
there  he  should  soon  extend  hk  dominion  over 
the  rest  of  Brittany.  He  affected  to  treat  the 
men  of  Nantes  as  rebek,  and  Conan  as  an  usurper 
of  hk  rights;  he  confiscated  hk  earldom  of  Rich- 
mond, in  Yorkshire,  and  crossing  the  Channel 
with  a formidable  army,  spread  such  terror  that 
the  people  submitted,  and,  reuoimcing  Conan, 
received  his  garrkon  within  the  walk  of  Nantes.* 
He  then  quietly  took  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Vilaine, 
relying  on  hk  art  and  address  for  quieting  the 
almms  these  encroachments  could  not  fail  to  create 
in  the  Fi’ench  coimt.  He  dk|)atched  Thomas  & 
Becket,  then  the  most  skilful  and  accommodating 
of  all  hk  minkters,  to  Park,  the  volatile  inhabi- 
tants of  which  capital  were  dazzled  and  delighted 
by  the  ambassador’s  magnificence.  Henry  soon 
followed  in  i>er8on,  and,  between  them,  these  two 
adroit  negotiators  completely  won  over  the  obtuse 
French  king.  The  price  paid  for  hk  neutrality 
was,  Henry’s  affiancing  hk  eldest  sou  to  Margaret, 
an  infant  daughter  Louis  had  had  by  his  wife, 
Constance  of  Castile,  who  had  succeeded  Eleanor. 
Henry  then  prosecuted  hk  views  on  the  rest  of 
Brittany,  and  concluded  with  Conan,  whom  he 
had  driven  from  Nantes,  a compact  which  threat- 
ened the  independence  of  the  whole  country. 
He  affianced  hk  then  youngest  son  Geoffrey  to 
Constantia,  an  infant  daughter  of  Conan,  the 
latter  engaging  to  bequeath  to  hk  daughter  all 
hk  rights  in  Brittany  at  hk  death,  and  Henry 
engaging  to  support  him  in  his  present  power 
during  hk  life.* 

If  thk  treaty  was  kept  secret  for  a time  from 
King  Louk,  Henry’s  ambition  hurried  him  into 
other  schemes,  which  interrupted  their  good  un- 
derstanding before  it  had  last^  a year.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  states  he 
had  procured  by  hk  marriage,  he  advanced  fresh 
claims,  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  territories  whicli 
neither  she  nor  her  father  had  ever  enjoyed,  and, 
by  obtaining  the  great  earldom  of  Toulouse,  he 
hoped  to  spread  hk  power  across  the  whole  of 
the  broad  isthmus  that  joins  France  to  Spain,  and 
to  range  along  the  French  coast  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  he  already  did  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
sea-boanl.  William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  grand- 
father of  Queen  Eleanor,  Henry’s  wife,  and  a con- 
temporary of  the  Conqueror,  married  Philippa, 

* NtiArig,;  Script.  Her.  Franc. 
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the  only  child  of  William,  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Toulouse.  As  a female  succession  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  or  usages  of  the  country,  the  Earl 
William,  Philippa’s  father,  conveyed  the  princi- 
pality, by  a contract  of  sale,  to  Ids  brother,  Ray- 
mond de  St.  Gilles,  who  succeeded  at  his  death, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity  in  the  male 
line,  who  had  held  it  many  years,  not  without 
cavil  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  Aquitaine,  but 
without  any  successful  challenge  of  their  title. 
Eleanor  conveyed  her  rights,  such  as  they  were, 
and  which  she  was  determined  not  to  l§ave  dor- 
mant, to  Louis  VII.,  by  her  first  marriage;  and 
dui'ing  their  union  the  French  king  sent  forth  an 
army  for  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Toulouse. 
But  the  expedition  ended  in  a treaty,  and  Ray- 
mond de  St.  Gilles,  the  grandson  of  the  first  earl 
of  that  name,  was  confirmed  in  possession  of  the 
country,  and  released  from  all  claims  to  it, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  French  king  or  his 
wife  Eleanor,  by  marrying  Constance,  the  sister 
of  Louis.  Henry  now  urged,  that  by  her  subse- 
quent divorce  from  Louis,  Eleanor  was  restored 
to  her  original  rights;  and  after  some  curious 
correspondence,  he  demanded  the  instant  sur- 
render of  the  earldom  of  Toulouse  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  Louis  had  done  before  him.  The 
Earl  Raymond  raised  his  banner  of  war,  and  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  his  brother-in-law  of  Fimice. 
“ Tlie  common  council  of  the  city  and  suhurlw,” 
for  such  was  the  title  borne  by  the  mimicipal 
government  of  Toulouse,* *  seconded  Raymond’s 
negotiations  wdth  the  French  court,  and  raised 
their  banner  as  a free  and  incorporated  commu- 
nity. On  this  occasion  Louis  broke  through  the 
fine  meshes  of  Henry  and  Becket’s  diplomacy, 
and  i-oused  himself  to  a formidable  exertion. 
Perceiving  that  the  struggle  would  be  serious, 
and  that  success  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
keeping  on  foot  a large  amiy  very  different  in  its 
constitution  and  tenns  of  service  from  liis  feudal 
forces,  Henry  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  Becket, 
to  commute  the  personal  services  of  his  vassals 
for  an  aid  in  money,*  with  which  he  trusted  to 
procure  troops  that  would  serve  like  modem  sol- 
diers for  their  daily  jiay,  obey  his  ordera  directly 
without  the  often  troublesome  intermission  of 
feudal  lords,  and  have  no  objection  either  to  the 
distance  of  the  scene  of  hostilities,  or  the  length 
of  time  they  were  detained  from  their  homes. 
The  term  of  forty  days,  to  which  the  services  of 
the  vassals  were  limited,  w'ould  have  been  in  gootl 
]>art  consumed  in  the  march  alone  from  England 
luid  the  north  of  France  to  Toulouse.  He  began 
by  levying  a sum  of  money,  in  lieu  of  their  pre- 
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sence  and  services,  upon  his  vassals  in  Normandy, 
and  other  provinces  remote  from  the  seat  of 
action;  the  commutation  was  agreeable  to  most 
of  them;  and  when  it  was  proposed  in  England, 
it  was  still  more  acceptable,  on  account  of  the 
greater  distance,  and  the  laudable  anxiety  of 
many  of  the  nobles  to  take  care  of  their  estates, 
which  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  intestine 
wars  of  the  preceding  reign.  The  scutage,  as  it 
is  called,  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
in  England,  and  of  forty  Angevin  shillings  in  the 
continental  dominions,  for  every  knight’s  fee. 
There  were  60,000  knights’  fees  in  England  alone, 
which  would  produce  £180,000.  But,  whatever 
was  the  sum,  it  sufficed  Henry  for  the  raising  of 
a strong  mercenary  force,  consisting  chiefly  of 
bodies  of  the  famous  infantry  of  the  Low  Coim- 
tries.  With  these  marched  Malcolm,  King  of 
Scotland,  who  courted  the  close  alliance  of  Henry; 
Raymond,  King  of  Airagon  (to  whose  infant 
daughter  Henry  had  affianced  his  infant  son 
Richard);  one  of  the  Welsh  princes,  and  many 
English  and  foreign  baixms  who  voluntarily  en- 
gaged to  follow  the  king  to  Toulouse.  Thomas  k 
Becket,  now  chancellor  of  England,  and  the  in- 
separable companion  of  his  royal  master,  attended 
in  this  war,  and  none  went  in  more  warlike  guise. 
He  marched  at  the  head  of  700  knights  and  men- 
at-arms,  whom  he  had  raised  at  his  own  ex]>en8e; 
and,  when  they  reached  the  scene  of  action,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and  gallantry, 
not  permitting  the  circumstance  of  Ids  being  in 
holy  orders  to  prevent  liim  from  charging  with 
the  chivalry,  or  mounting  the  deadly  breach. 
After  taking  the  town  of  Cahors,  Henry  marched 
upon  the  city  of  Toulouse.  But  the  French  king, 
crossing  Berry,  wliich  belonged  to  him  in  good 
part,  and  the  Limousin,  which  granted  him  a free 
passage,  tlirew  himself  with  reinfoi'cements  into 
the  tlireatened  city,  where  he  was  received  with 
extreme  joy  by  Earl  Raymond  and  the  citizens.* 
The  force  which  Louis  brought  with  him  was 
small,  and  the  energetic  Becket  advised  Henry  to 
make  an  immediate  assault,  in  w’hich  the  church- 
man judged  he  could  hardly  fail  of  reducing  the 
town  and  taking  prisoner  the  French  king,  whose 
captivity  might  be  turned  to  incalculable  advan- 
tage. But  Heniy  was  cool  and  cautious  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  greatest  successes:  he  did  not 
wish  to  drive  the  IVench  nation  to  extremities — 
he  was  so  woven  up  in  the  complicated  feudal 
system,  and  so  dependent  himself  on  the  faithful 
obsen'ance  of  its  nice  gradations,  tliat  he  wished 
to  avoid  outraging  tlie  great  principles  on  whicli 
it  rested;  and  being  himself  vassal  to  Louis,  and, 
in  his  quality  of  Eaid  of  Anjou,  hereditary  senes- 
chal of  France,  he  declared  he  could  not  show 
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such  disrespect  to  his  superior  lord  as  to  besiege 
him.  While  he  hesitated,  a French  army  marched 
to  the  relief  of  their  king.  Henry  then  trans- 
ferred the  war  to  another  part  of  the  earldom, 
and  soon  after,  leaving  the  supreme  command  to 
Becket,  returned  with  part  of  his  army  to  Nor- 
mandy. The  clerical  chancellor  continued  to  aj)- 
pear  as  if  in  his  proper  element:  he  fortified  Ca- 
hors,  took  three  castles,  wlxich  had  been  deemed 
impregnable,  and  tilted  with  a French  knight, 
whose  horse  he  carried  away  as  the  proof  of  his 
victory.  But  Henry  could  not  do  without  his 
favourite;  and  a French  force  having  made  a 
diversion  on  the  side  of  Normandy,  Becket  also 
returned  thither,  leaving  only  a few  insignificant 
garrisons  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  and  plea- 
sant hills  of  Languedoc.  The  political  condition, 
however,  of  that  favoured  region — the  sunny  land 
of  the  troubadours — declined  from  that  hour. 
The  habit  of  imploring  the  protection  of  one  king 
against  another  became  a cause  of  dependence; 
and  with  the  epoch  when  the  King  of  England, 
as  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Earl  of  Poictou,  ob- 
tained an  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  south 
of  France,  commenced  the  decline  and  misery  of 
a most  interesting  population.  Thenceforward, 
placed  between  two  great  powers,  the  rivals  of 
each  other,  and  both  equally  ambitious  and  en- 
croaching, they  sought  the  protection,  now  of  the 
one,  and  now  of  the  other,  according  to  circum- 
stances; and  were  alternately  supported  and  aban- 
doned, betrayed  and  sold  by  botK 
In  the  brief  war  which  ensued  on  the  frontiers 
of  Normandy,  after  the  expedition  to  Toulouse, 
Becket  maintained  1200  knights,  with  no  fewer 
than  4000  attendants  and  foot  soldieis;  and  when 
the  King  of  France  was  induced  to  treat,  the 
eloquent  and  versatile  churchman  was  charged 
with  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  his  friend 
and  master.  A truce  was  concluded  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  a few  months  after,  when  the 
rival  kings  had  an  interview,  the  tnico  was  con- 
verted into  a formal  peace  (a.d.  1160),  Henry’s 
eldest  son  doing  homage  to  Louis  for  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  and  Henry  being  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  few  places  he  had  conquered  in  the  earl- 
dom of  Toxilouse.  This  precious  peace  did  not 
last  quite  one  mouth.  Constance,  the  French 
queen,  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue;  and 
Louis,  anxious  for  an  heir,  as  his  daughters  could 
not  succeed,  in  about  a fortnight  after  her  decease, 
married  Adelais,  niece  of  the  late  English  king, 
Stephen,  and  sister  of  the  three  Eai’ls  of  Blois, 
Champagne,  and  Sanserro.  This  xmion  w'ith  the 
old  enemies  of  his  family  greatly  troubled  Henry, 
who,  foreseeing  a disposition  in  the  French  court 
to  break  off  the  alliance  with  him,  which  might 
give  his  progeny  a hold  upon  France,  secretly 
secured  a dispensation  from  the  pope,  and  solem- 
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nized  the  contract  of  marriage  between  bis  son 
Heniy,  who  was  seven  years  old,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis,  the  Pi-incess  Margaret,  who  had  been 
placed  in  his  power  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ori- 
ginal treaty,  and  who  had  attained  the  matronly 
age  of  three  years.  Becket,  the  prime  mover  in 
all  things,  brought  the  royal  infant  to  London, 
where  this  strange  ceremony  was  performed. 

Another  war  ensued,  but  of  too  insignificant  a 
character  to  demand  our  notice,  and  it  was  soon 
concluded  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope. 

At  this  time,  as  at  several  other  perioils  in  the 
middle  ages,  there  were  two  popes,  each  calling 
the  other  anti-pope  and  anti-Clirist.  Victor  IV. 
was  established  at  Rome  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Emixeror  Frederick  Barbarossa;  and  Alexan- 
der III.  was  a fugitive  and  an  exile  north  of  the 
Alps,  whei’e  both  Louis  and  Henry  bowed  to  his 
spiritual  authority,  and  rivalled  each  other  in 
their  offers  of  an  asylum  and  succour,  and  in  their 
reverential  demeanour.  When  the  two  kings  met 
him  in  person  at  Courcy-sur-Loire,  they  both  dis- 
mounted, and  holding  each  of  them  one  of  the 
bridle-reins  of  his  mule,  walked  on  foot  by  his 
side,  and  conducted  him  to  the  castle.' 

A short  period  of  tranquillity,  both  in  England 
and  Henry’s  continental  dominions,  followed  this 
reconciliation;  and  when  it  was  disturbed,  the 
storm  proceeded  from  a most  unexpected  quarter 
— from  Thomas  Becket,  the  king’s  bosom  friend. 

Becket  was  bom  at  London,  in  or  about  the 
year  1117.  His  father  was  a citizen  and  trader, 
of  the  Saxon  race— circumstances  which  seemed 
to  exclude  the  eon  from  the  career  of  ambition. 
The  boy,  however,  was  gifted  with  an  extraordi- 
nary intelligence,  a handsome  person,  and  most 
engaging  manners;  and  his  father  gave  him  all 
the  advantages  of  education  that  wem  within  his 
reach.  He  studied  successively  at  Merton  Abbey, 
London,  Oxford,  and  Paris,  in  which  last  city  he 
applied  to  civil  law,  and  acquired  as  perfect  a 
mastery,  and  as  pure  a pronunciation  of  the  French 
language,  as  any  the  best  educated  of  the  Norman 
nobles  and  officers.  While  yet  a young  man,  he 
was  employed  as  an  under-clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  sheriff  of  Loudon,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbimy, 
who  sent  him  to  complete  his  study  of  the  civil 
law  at  the  then  famous  school  of  Bologna.  After 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the  learned  Gratian, 
Becket  recrossed  the  Aljxs,  and  staid  some  time 
at  Auxorre,  in  Burgundy,  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  another  celebrated  law  professor.  On  his  re- 
turn to  London,  he  took  deacon’s  orders,*  and  his 
powerfid  patron  the  archbishop  gave  him  some 
valuable  church  preferment,  which  neither  neces- 
sitated a residence,  nor  the  performance  of  any 
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cbureh  duties;  and  he  soon  afterwards  sent  him, 
as  the  best  qualified  person  he  knew,  to  conduct 
some  important  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  young  diplomatist  (for  he  was  then  only 
thirty-two  years  old)  acquitted  himself  with  great 
ability  and  complete  success,  obtaining  from  the 
pope  a prohibition  that  defeated  the  design  of 
crowning  Prince  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen — 
an  important  service,  which  secured  the  favour 
of  the  Empress  Matilda  and  the  house  of  Plan- 
tagenet.  On  Henry’s  accession.  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald had  all  the  authority  of  prime  minister,  and, 
being  old  and  infirm,  he  delegated  the  most  of  it 
to  the  active  Becket,  who  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom  two  years  after,  being  the  first 
Englishman  since  the  Conquest  that  hml  reached 
any  eminent  office.  As  if  to  empty  the  lap  of 
royal  bounty,  Henry  at  the  same  time  appointed 
him  preceptor  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  gave 
him  the  wanlenship  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
castle  of  Berklutmpstead,  and  the  honour  of  Eye, 
with  340  knights’  fees.  His  revenue,  flowing  in 
from  many  sources,  was  immense ; and  no  man 
ever  spent  more  freely  or  magnificently.  His 
house  was  a palace,  both  in  dimensions  and  ap- 
]x>intments.  It  was  stocked  with  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  constantly  frequented  by  number- 
less guests  of  all  goodly  ranks,  from  barons  and 
earls  to  knights  and  pages,  and  simple  retainers 
— of  which  he  had  several  hundreds,  who  acknow- 
ledged themselves  his  immediate  vassals.  His 
tables  were  spread  with  the  choicest  viands;  the 
best  of  wines  were  poured  out  with  an  unsparing 
hand;  the  richest  dresses  allotted  to  his  pages  and 
serving  men.'  The  chancellor’s  out-door  apf>ear- 
anco  w’as  still  more  splendid,  and  on  great  public 
occasions  was  carried  to  an  extremity  of  pomp 
and  magnificence.  Wlien  he  went  on  his  embas-sy 
to  Paris  he  was  attended  by  200  knights,  besides 
many  barons  and  nobles,  and  a complete  host  of 
domestics,  all  richly  armed  and  attired,  the  chan- 
cellor himself  having  four-and-twenty  changes  of 
apparel.  As  he  travelled  through  France,  hi.s 
train  of  w’aggons  and  sumpter-horses,  his  hounds 
and  hawks,  his  huntsmen  and  falconers,  seemed  to 
announce  the  presence  of  a more  than  king. 
WTienever  he  entered  a town,  the  ambassadorial 
procession  was  le<l  by  250  boys  singing  national 
songs;  then  followed  his  hounds,  led  in  couples; 
and  these  were  succeeded  by  eight  waggons,  each 
with  five  large  horses,  and  five  drivers  in  new 
frocks.  Every  waggon  was  covered  with  skins, 
and  guarded  by  two  men  and  a fierce  mastiff.  Two 
of  the  waggons  were  loaded  with  ale,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  people;  one  carried  the  vessels 
and  furniture  of  his  chapel;  another  of  his  bed- 
cliamber;  a fifth  was  loaded  with  his  kitchen  ap- 


paratus; a sixth  carried  his  abundant  plate  and 
w'ardrobe;  and  the  other  two  were  devoted  to  the 
use  of  his  household  servants.  After  the  waggons 
came  twelve  sumpter-horses,  a monkey  riding  on 
each,  with  a grooiti  behind  on  hie  knees.  Then 
came  the  esquires,  carrjdng  the  shields,  and  lead- 
ing the  war-horses  of  their  respective  knights; 
then  other  esquires  (youths  of  gentle  birth),  fal- 
coners, officers  of  the  household,  knights,  and 
priests;  and  last  of  all  appeared  the  great  chan- 
cellor himself,  with  hb  familiar  friends.  As 
Becket  passed  in  this  guise,  the  French  were 
heard  to  exclaim,  “What  manner  of  man  must 
the  King  of  England  be,  when  his  chancellor 
travels  in  such  state!”*  Henry  encouraged  all 
this  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  a lively  enjoyment  in  the  spectacle,  though 
he  sometimes  twitted  the  chancellor  on  the  finely 
of  his  attire.  All  such  offices  of  government  as 
were  not  performed  by  the  ready  and  indefatig- 
able king  himself  were  left  to  Becket,  wlio  had 
no  competitor  in  authority.  Secret  enemies  he 
had  in  abundance,  but  never  even  a momentary 
rival  in  the  royal  favour.  The  minbter  and  king 
lived  together  like  brothers;  and  according  to  a 
contemporary,*  who  knew  more  of  Henry  than 
any  other  that  has  written  concerning  him,  it 
was  notorious  to  all  men  that  they  were  cor  unum 
el  animam  unam  (of  one  heart  and  one  mind  in 
all  things).  With  his  chancellor  Henry  gave  free 
scope  to  a facetious,  frolicsome  humour,  which 
was  natural  to  him,  though  no  prince  could  as- 
sume more  dignity  and  sternness  when  necessarj'. 
The  chancellor  was  an  admirable  horseman,  and 
expert  in  hunting  and  hawking,  and  all  the  sports 
of  the  field.  These  accomplishments,  and  a never- 
failing  wit  and  vivacity,  made  him  the  constant 
companion  of  the  king’s  leisure  hours,  and  the 
sharer  (it  is  hinted)  in  less  innocent  pleasures; 
for  Henry  was  a very  inconstant  husband,  and 
hatl  much  of  the  Norman  licentiousness.  At  the 
same  time,  Becket  was  an  able  minister,  and  his 
administration  was  not  only  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  his  master,  but,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  nation.  Most  of  the 
useful  measures  which  distinguished  the  early 
part  of  the  king’s  reign  have  been  attributed  to 
his  advice,  his  discriminating  genius,  and  good 
intentions.  Such  were  the  restoration  of  inter- 
nal tranquillity,  the  curbing  of  the  baronial  jxiwer, 
the  better  appointment  of  judges,  the  reform  in 
the  currency,  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
trade.  He  certainly  could  not  lx;  accused  of  en- 
tertaining a low  notion  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
or  of  any  luke-warmness  in  exacting  the  rights 
of  the  king.  He  humbled  the  lay  aristocracy 
w’henever  he  could,  and  more  than  once  attacked 


• Fiti-Strphm.  Thla  .imiuing  biographer  waa  Beckvt's  sec  re-  I » Fitz-Stephen. 

I * Petnu  BloeonU,  or  Peter  of  Dloia.  See  hit  UUtrt. 
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the  extravagant  privileges,  immunities,  and  ex- 
emptions claimed  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  church. 
He  insisted  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  should  pay 
the  scutage  for  the  war  of  Toulouse  like  the  lay 
vassals  of  the  crown,  and  this  drew  upon  him  the 
violent  invectives  of  many  of  the  hierarchy,  Gil- 
bert Foliot,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  among  others, 
accusing  him  of  plunging  the  sword  into  the 
bosom  of  mother  church,  and  threatening  him 
with  excommunication.  All  tills  tended  to  con- 
vince Henry  that  Becket  was  the  proper  person 
to  nominate  to  the  primacy,  as  one  who  had 
already  given  proofs  of  a spirit  greatly  averse  to 
ecclesiastical  encroachments,  and  that  promised 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  a project 
whicli,  in  common  with  other  European  sove- 
reigns, he  had  much  at  heart — namely,  to  check 
the  growing  power  of  Rome,  and  curtail  the  privi- 
leges of  the  priesthood.  Although  his  conduct 
had  not  been  very  priest-like,  he  was  piopular;  the 
king’s  favour  and  intentions  were  well  known, 
and  accordingly,  in  1161,  when  his  old  patron, 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  the 
public  voice  designated  Becket  as  the  man  who 
must  inevitably  succeed  him;  and  after  a vacancy 
of  about  thirteen  months,  during  which  Henry 
drew  the  revenues,  he  was  appointed  Primate  of 
all  England. 

From  that  moment  Becket  was  an  altered 
man:  the  soldier,  statesman,  hunter,  courtier, 
man  of  the  world,  and  man  of  pleasure,  became 
a rigid  and  ascetic  monk,  renouncing  even  the 
innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  together  with  the 
service  of  his  more  friend  than  master,  and  re- 
solving to  perish  by  a slow  martyrdom  rather 
than  suffer  the  king  to  invade  the  smallest  privi- 
lege of  the  church.  Although  he  then  retained, 
and  afterwards  showed  a somewhat  inconsistent 
anxiety  to  keep  certain  other  worldly  honours 
and  places  of  trust,  he  resigned  the  chancellor- 
ship in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  king — he  dis- 
carded all  his  former  comjxauions  and  magnificent 
retinue — he  threw  off  his  splendid  attire— he  dis- 
charged his  choice  cooks  and  his  cup-bearers,  to 
surround  himself  with  monks  and  beggars  (whose 
feet  he  daily  washed),  to  clothe  himself  in  sack- 
cloth, to  eat  the  coarsest  food,  and  drink  water 
rendered  bitter  by  the  mixture  of  unsavoury 
herl)8.  The  rest  of  his  penitence,  his  prayers, 
his  works  of  charity  in  hospitals  and  pest-houses, 
soon  caused  his  uaiue  to  be  revered  as  that  of  a 
saint,  and  his  person  to  be  followed  by  the  prayers 
and  acclamations  of  the  people.  With  the  views 
the  king  was  known  to  entertain  in  church  mat- 
ters, the  collision  was  inevitable;  yet  it  certainly 
was  the  archbishop  who  began  the  contest,  and 
it  is  most  rmfair  to  attempt  to  conceal  or  slur 
over  this  fact.  In  1163,  about  a year  after  his 
elevation,  Becket  raised  a loud  complaint  on  the 
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u8ur|)ations  by  the  king  and  laity  of  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  church.  He  claimed  houses 
and  lands  which,  if  they  ever  had  been  included 
in  the  endowments  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had 
been  for  generations  in  the  possession  of  lay  fa- 
milies. It  is  curious  to  see  castles  and  places  of 
war  figuring  in  his  list.  From  the  king  himself 
he  demanded  the  important  castle  of  Rochester. 
From  the  Earl  of  Clare — whose  family  had  pos- 
sessed them  in  fief  ever  since  the  Conquest — he 
demanded  the  strong  castle  and  the  barony  of 
Tunbridge;  and  from  other  barons,  possessions 
of  a like  nature.  But  to  complete  the  indigna- 
tion of  Henry,  who  had  laid  it  down  as  an  indis- 
pensable and  unchangeable  rule  of  government, 
that  no  vassal  who  held  in  capUe  of  the  crown 
should  be  excommunicated  without  his  previous 
knowledge  and  consent,  he  hurled  the  thunders 
of  the  church  at  the  head  of  William  de  Eyns- 
ford,  a military  tenant  of  the  crown,  for  forcibly 
ejecting  a priest  collated  to  the  rectory  of  that 
manor  by  the  arclibishop;  and  for  pretending,  as 
lord  of  the  manor,  to  a right  over  that  living. 
When  Henry  ordered  him  to  revoke  the  sen- 
tence, Becket  told  him  that  it  was  not  for  the 
king  to  inform  him  whom  he  should  absolve  and 
whom  excommimicate — a right  and  faculty  ap- 
pertaining solely  to  the  church.  The  king  then 
resorted  from  remonstrances  to  threats  of  ven- 
geance; and  Becket,  bending  for  awhile  before 
the  storm,  absolved  the  knight,  but  reluctantly, 
and  with  a bad  grace.'  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  king  matiired  his  project  for 
subjecting  the  clergy  to  the  authority  of  the  civil 
courts  for  murder,  felony,  and  other  civil  crimes; 
and  to  this  reform,  in  a council  held  at  West- 
minster, he  formally  demanded  the  assent  of  the 
archbishop  and  the  other  prelates.  The  leniency 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  offenders  in  holy 
orders,  seemed  almost  to  give  an  immunity  to 
crime;  and  a recent  case,  in  which  a clergj'man 
had  been  but  slightly  punished  for  the  most  atix>- 
cious  of  offences,  called  aloud  for  a change  of 
court  and  practice,  and  lent  xmonswerable  argu- 
ments to  the  ministers  and  advocates  of  the 
king.  The  bishops,  however,  with  one  voice, 
rejected  the  projwsed  innovations;  upon  which 
Henry  asked  them  if  they  would  merely  promise 
to  observe  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm. 
Becket  and  his  brethren,  with  the  exception  only 
of  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  answered  that 
they  would  observe  them,  “ saving  their  order.” 
On  this  the  king  immediately  deprived  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  manor  of  Eye,  and  the  castle  of 
Berkhampstead.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
bishops  fell  from  his  side,  and  being  on  one  hand 
menaced  by  the  king  and  lay  nobles,  and  on  the 

• OtrtoM  of  CanUrburg:  Dicfto;  Flt*-Stoph.  Bpitt.  St.  Thom.: 
Ilul.  Quad. 
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other,  it  is  said,  advised  to  submit  by  the  pope 
himself,  Becket  shortly  afterwartls,  at  a great 
council  held  at  Clarendon,'  in  Wiltshire  (25th 
January,  1164),  consented  to  sign  a series  of 
enactments  embodying  the  several  points  insisted 
ujK)!!  by  the  king,  and  hence  called  the  “ Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon;"  but  he  refused  to  put 
his  seal  to  them,  and  immediately  after  with- 
drew from  the  court,  and  even  from  the  service 
of  the  altar,  to  subject  himself  to  the  harshest 
penance  for  having  acted  contrary  to  his  inwaixl 
conviction.  Subsequently  the  pope  rejected  the 
“Constitutions  of  Clarendon,”  with  tlie  excep- 
tion only  of  six  articles  of  minor  irajwrtance;  and 
the  archbishop  was  then  encouraged  to  persist 
by  the  only  superior  he  acknowledged  in  this 
world.* * 

Tlie  king  being  now  determined  to  keep  no 
measures,  assembled  a great  council  in  the  town 
of  Northampton,  and  summoned  the  archbishop 
to  appear  before  it.  He  was  charged,  in  the  first 
place,  with  a breach  of  allegiance  and  acts  of  con- 
tempt against  the  king.  He  ofiered  a plea  in  ex- 
cuse, but  Henry  swore,  “ by  God’s  eyes,”*  that 
he  would  have  justice  in  its  full  extent,  and  the 
court  condemned  Becket  to  forfeit  all  his  goods 
and  chattels;  but  this  forfeiture  was  immediately 
commuted  for  a fine  of  £500.  The  next  day  the 
king  required  bun  to  refund  £300  which  he  had 
received  as  wanleu  of  Eye  and  Berkham{)stead, 
and  £500  which  he  (the  king)  had  given  him  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Toulouse;  and,  on  the  third  day, 
he  was  required  to  render  an  account  of  all  his 
receipts  from  vacant  abbeys  and  bishoprics  dur- 
ing his  chancellorship,  the  balance  due  thereon 
to  the  crown  being  set  down  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  44,00t)  marks.  Becket  now  perceived 
that  the  king  was  bent  on  his  utter  ruin.  For  a 
moment  he  was  overpowered;  but,  recovering 
his  firmness  and  self-possession,  which  never  for- 
sook him  for  long  intervals,  he  said  ho  was  not 
bound  to  plead  on  that  count,  seeing  that,  at  his 
consecration  as  aiehbishop,  he  had  been  publicly 
released  by  the  king  from  all  such  claims.  He 
demanded  a conference  with  the  bisho]>s;  but 
these  dignitaries  had  already  declared  for  the 

' Tho  Msembl;  at  Clarendon  wsoms  to  have  l^ii  tho  most 
considerable  of  thoeo  which  met  under  tho  nnme  of  the  Groat  or 
tho  Common  Council  of  tho  Realm  since  tho  Normun  invasion. 
They  wore  not  yet  called  by  the  name  of  a parlnuueiit.  But 
whatever  difficulty  may  exist  oonceruing  tho  qiialiflcatioiis  of 
Uieir  constituent  members,  there  is  no  rooaun  to  doubt  that  tire 
fulness  of  legislative  authority  was  exetcisod  by  the  king  only 
when  he  was  present  in  such  assombliea,  and  acted  with  their 
advice  and  oouseut.”— Afacl-iatoidi, 

* Dr.  I.ingaid  admits,  in  s()eaking  of  the  articles  of  Clarendon, 
that  " sentences  of  excommunication  had  lawn  greatly  multi- 
plied and  abased  during  the  middle  ages.”  Ho  admits  that 
“ they  were  the  principal  weapons  with  whicli  the  clerg>'  sought 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  property  from  the  cruelty  and 
lupocity  of  the  banditti  in  the  aervioe  of  the  borons.  They  were 
fmred  by  the  most  jsiwerful  and  unprincipled ; because,  at  the 


court,  and  the  majority  of  them  now  advised 
him  to  resign  the  primacy  as  the  only  step  which 
could  restore  peace  to  the  church  aud  nation. 
His  health  gave  way  under  these  troubles,  and 
he  was  confined  to  a sick  bed  for  the  two  following 
days.  His  indomitable  mind,  however,  yielded 
none  of  its  firmness  and  (we  must  add)  its  pride. 
He  considered  the  bi.shops  as  cowards  and  time- 
sen'ers;  and  resolved  to  retain  that  post  from 
which,  having  once  been  placed  in  it,  it  was  held, 
by  all  law  and  custom,  he  could  never  be  deposed 
by  the  temporal  power.  On  the  morning  of  the 
decisive  day  (Oc*tober  18,  1164),  he  celebrated 
Uie  mass  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  the 
ofiice  of  which  begins  with  these  words : — “ Sede- 
runt principes  et  odversum  me  loquebantur” 
(Princes  also  did  sit  and  speak  against  me.  Pa 
cxix.  23).  After  the  mass,  he  set  out  for  the 
court,  arrayed  as  he  was  in  his  pontifical  robea 
He  went  on  horseback,  bearing  tlie  archiepisco- 
pal  cross  in  his  right  hand,  and  holding  the  reins 
in  his  left.  When  he  dismounted  at  the  palace, 
one  of  his  suffi-agans  would  have  borne  the  cross 
before  him  in  the  usual  mauner,  but  he  would 
not  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands,  saying,  “ It  is  most 
reason  I should  bear  the  cross  myself;  under  the 
defence  thereof  I may  remain  in  safety;  and,  be- 
holding this  ensign,  I need  not  doubt  under  what 
prince  I serve."  “ But,”  said  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  an  old  rival  and  enemy  of  Becket,  “it  is 
defying  the  king,  our  lord,  to  come  in  this  fashion 
to  his  court;  but  the  king  has  a sword,  the  point 
of  which  is  sharjier  than  tliat  of  thy  |)astoral 
staff.”  As  the  primate  enteretl,  the  king  rose 
from  his  seat,  aud  withdrew  to  an  inner  apart- 
ment, whither  the  barons  and  bisho{>s  soon  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  Becket  alone  in  the  vast  hall, 
or  attended  only  by  a few  of  his  clerks  or  tho  in- 
ferior clergy,  the  whole  body  of  which,  unlike 
tho  dignitaries  of  the  church,  inclined  to  his  jjer- 
sou  aud  cause.  These  |X)or  clerks  trembled  and 
were  sore  dismayed;  but  not  so  Becket,  who 
seated  himself  on  a bench,  and  still  holding  his 
cross  erect,  calmly  awaited  the  event.  He  was 
not  made  to  wait  long;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
ten-ified  at  the  excessive  exas|)cratiou  of  tho  so- 


samo  time  tliat  they  excJuileil  the  culprit  frum  the  offico  uf 
religion,  they  aUo  cut  him  off  from  tlio  intcrooune  of  •ocioty.’* 
Those  remarks  Involvo  two  singular  admiasiotu ; flrst,  that  tho 
Romanist  clergy  hoU  foiled  to  make  society  Christian  enough  to 
secure  the  safety  of  them  and  their  property ; second,  tliat  over 
this  really  heathen  society,  they  oxercisuil,  in  tho  luuiiu  of  Christ, 
a tremendous  power  of  coercion.  Botli  oonflnn  Istpjienberg'B 
remark,  that  tho  Romish  hierarchy  had  fallen  heirs  to  their 
predoceosors— the  heathen  priesthood.  Their  influence  was  im- 
mense ; but  when  we  analyse  it,  we  And  it  not  the  profier  iuilu- 
enee  of  Christian  ]KWtors  over  really  oonvoryid  flocks,  but  of  a 
pagan  priesthooil  over  unconvurted  “ banditti.’* 

* This  was  Henry's  usual  oath  when  much  excited.  Tho  oaths 
of  nil  these  kings  would  make  a curious  onllectiun  of  blasphemy. 
Tho  chroniclers  liavo  boon  carefiU  to  preserve  them,  and,  oeaird- 
ing  to  their  records,  nearly  every  king  had  his  distinctive  oath. 
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vereign,  came  forth  from  the  inner  apartment, 
and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  implored  the 
primate  to  have  pity  on  himself  and  his  brethren 
the  bishops,  for  the  king  had  vowed  to  slay  the 
first  of  them  that  should  attempt  to  excuse  his 
conduct.  “ Thou  fearest,”  replied  Becket;  “flee 
then ! thou  canst  not  understand  the  things  that 
are  of  God!”  Soon  afterwards,  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  appeared  in  a body,  and  Hilary  of  Chi- 
chester, speaking  in  the  name  of  all,  said,  “ Thou 
wast  our  primate,  but  now  we  disavow  thee,  be- 
cause, after  having  promised  faith  to  the  king,  our 
common  lord,  and  swoni  to  maintain  his  royal 
customs,  thou  hast  endeavoure<i  to  destroy  them, 
and  hast  broken  thine  oath.  We  proclaim  thee, 
then,  a traitor,  and  tell  thee  we  will  no  longer 
obey  a perjured  archbishop,  but  place  ourselves 
and  our  cause  under  the  protection  of  our  lord 
the  pope,  and  sirmmon  thee  to  answer  us  before 
him.”  “I  hear,”  said  Becket;  and  he  deigned  no 
further  reply. 

According  to  Roger  of  Hoveden,  the  arch- 
bishop was  accused  in  tlie  council  chamber  of  the 
impossible  crime  of  magic;  and  the  barons  pro- 
nounced a sentence  of  imprisonment  against  him. 
The  door  of  that  chamber  soon  opened,  and 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  followe<l  by  the  barons, 
stepped  forth  into  the  hall  to  read  the  sentence, 
l)eginning  in  the  usual  old  Norman-French  form 
— “Oyez-ci.”  The  archbishop  rose,  and,  inter- 
rupting him,  said,  “Son  and  earl,  hear  me  first. 
Thou  knowest  with  how  much  faith  I served  the 
king — with  how  much  reluctance,  and  only  to 
please  him,  I accepted  my  present  charge,  and 
in  what  manner  I was  declared  free  from  all  se- 
cular claims  whatsoever.  Touching  the  things 
which  happened  before  my  consecration,  I ought 
not  to  answer,  nor  will  I answer.  You,  more- 
over, are  all  my  children  in  God;  and  neither  law 
nor  reason  permits  you  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
your  father.  I forbid  you  therefore  to  judge  me; 
I decline  your  tribun.al,  and  refer  my  quarrel  to 
the  decision  of  the  ]K)j)e.  To  him  I appeal:  and 
nov/,  under  the  holy  protection  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  the  apostolic  see,  I depart  in  peace.” 
After  this  counter-appeal  to  the  power  which  his 
adversaries  Lad  been  the  first  to  invoke,  Becket 
slowly  strode  through  the  crowd  towards  the  door 
of  the  hall.  When  near  the  threshohl,  the  spirit 
of  the  soldier,  which  was  not  yet  extinguished  by 
the  aspirations  of  the  saint,  blazed  forth  in  a 
withering  look  and  a few  hasty  but  impassioned 
words.  Some  of  the  courtiers  and  attendants  of 
the  king  threw  at  him  straw  or  rushes,  which 
they  gathered  from  the  floor,  and  called  him 
traitor  and  false  perjurer.  Turning  round  and 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  cried, 
“If  my  holy  calling  did  not  forbid  it,  I would 
make  my  answer  with  my  sword  to  those  cowards 


who  call  me  traitor!”'  He  then  mounted  his 
horse  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  lower  clergy 
and  common  j>eople,  and  rode  in  a sort  of  triunjph 
to  his  lodgings,  the  populace  shouting,  “ Blessed 
be  God,  w'ho  hath  delivered  his  servant  from  the 
hands  of  his  enemies ! ” The  strength  of  Becket’s 
party  was  in  the  popular  body;  and  it  has  been 
supposed,  with  some  reason,  that  his  English 
birth  and  Saxon  descent  contributed  no  less  than 
his  sudden  sanctity,  to  endear  him  to  the  people, 
who  had  never  since  the  Conquest  seen  one  of 
their  race  elevated  to  such  dignities.*  Aban- 
doned by  the  great,  both  lay  and  clerical,  who 
had  hitherto  been  proud  to  w.ait  upon  him,  his 
house  was  empty ; and  in  a spirit  of  imitation 
which  some  >vill  deem  presumptuous,  he  deter- 
mined to  fill  it  with  the  paupers  of  the  town, 
and  the  lowly  wayfarers  from  the  road-side. 
“Suffer,"  said  he,  “all  the  poor  people  to  come 
into  the  place,  that  we  may  make  merry  together 
in  the  Lord.”  “And  having  thus  spoken,  the 
people  had  fi*ee  entrance,  so  that  all  the  hall  and 
all  the  chambers  of  the  house  being  furnished 
with  tables  and  stools,  they  were  conveniently 
placed,  and  served  with  meat  and  drink  to  the 
full,”*  the  archbishop  supping  with  them,  and 
doing  the  honours  of  the  feast.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  he  sent  to  the  king  to  ask  leave  to 
retire  beyond  sea,  and  he  was  told  that  he  should 
receive  an  answer  on  the  following  morning. 
The  modem  historians  who  take  the  most  un- 
favourable view  of  the  king’s  conduct  in  these 
particulars,  intimate,  more  or  le.ss  broadly,  that 
a design  wjis  on  foot  for  preventing  the  arch- 
bishop from  ever  seeing  that  morrow;  but  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Henry,  are  opposed  to  the  belief  that  secret 
assassination  was  contemplated ; nor  does  any  con- 
temporary writer  give  reasonable  grounds  for 
entertaining  such  a belief,  or,  indeeil,  say  more 
than  that  the  archbishop’s  friends  were  st^rely 
frightened,  and  thought  such  a tragical  teraiina- 
tion  of  the  quarrel  a probable  event.  Becket, 
however,  took  his  departure  as  if  he  himself 
feared  violence.  He  stole  out  of  the  town  of 
Northampton  at  the  dead  of  night,  di.sgui.sed  as 
a simple  monk,  and  calling  himself  Brother 
Dearman;  and  l>eing  followe<l  only  by  two  clerks 
and  a domestic  servjuit,  he  hastened  towards  the 
coast,  hiding  by  day  and  pursuing  his  journey  by 
! night.  The  season  was  far  advanced,  and  the 
stormy  winds  of  November  swept  the  waters  of 
the  Cliannel  when  ho  i-eachcd  the  coast;  but 
Becket  embarked  in  a small  boat,  and  after  many 


' FUz-St'fh.;  Gtrrau:  Orym.;  Dictio.  Diccto,  wo  know,  wn* 
•t  thi*  meeting;  and  wliat  give*  singular  interost  to  Uto  nocounU 
of  it  is,  tliat  it  is  prubablo  the  other  thruo  chroniolen,  who  were 
all  clouely  connected  witli  Becket,  wens  also  praaent 

• M.  Thierry.  * UAimhul. 
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perils  and  fatigues,  landed  at  Gravelines,  in 
Flanders,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  his  depiarture 
from  Northampton. 

From  the  seajKjrt  of  Gravelines  he  and  his 
companions  walked  on  foot,  and  in  veiy  bad  con- 
dition, to  the  monastery  of  St.  Berlin,  at  St. 
Orner,  where  he  waited  a short  time  the  success 
of  his  applications  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
po|>e,  Alexander  III.,  who  had  fixed  his  residence 
for  a time  in  the  city  of  Sens.  Their  answers 
were  most  favourable;  for,  fortunately  for  Becket, 
the  jealousy  and  disunion  between  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England,  disposed  Louis  to  protect 
the  obnoxious  exile,  in  order  to  vex  and  weaken 
Henrj';  and  the  |)0|)e,  turning  a deaf  ear  to  a 
magnificent  embassy  despatched  to  him  by  the 
English  sovereign,  determined  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  primate  as  that  of  truth,  of  justice, 
and  the  church.  The  sjilendid  abbey  of  Pontigny, 
in  Burgmidy,  was  assigned  to  him  as  an  honour- 


able and  secure  asylum;  and  the  pope  reinvested 
him  with  his  archiepiscopal  dignity,  which  he 
had  surrendered  into  his  hands. 

As  soon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  these  par- 
ticulars, he  issued  writs  to  the  sherififs  of  “Rng. 
land,  commanding  them  to  seize  all  rents  and 
possessions  of  the  primate  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions, and  to  detain  all  bearers  of  appeals  to  the 
pope  till  the  king’s  pleasure  should  be  made 
known  to  them.  He  also  commanded  the  jus- 
tices of  the  kingdom  to  detain,  in  like  manner,  all 
bearers  of  papers,  whether  from  the  pope  or 
Becket,  that  purjxirted  to  pronounce  excommuni- 
cation or  interdict  on  the  realm — all  jiersons, 
whether  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  who  should  mlhere  to 
such  sentence  of  interdict — and  all  clerks  attempt- 
ing to  leave  the  kingdom  without  a passport  from 
the  king.  The  primate’s  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  litui^,  and  the  revenues  of  every  cleigy- 
man  who  hod  either  followe<l  him  into  France,  or 


.iBurv  or  I’oNTiusv  Cbmillou  DmUunw,  L Abljaye  de  ruuUgii.v 


had  sent  him  aid  and  money,  were  seized  by  the 
crown.  If  Henr}'’s  vengeance  had  stopped  here 
it  might  have  been  excused,  if  not  justified;  but, 
irritated  to  madness  by  the  tone  of  defiance  his 
enemy  assumed  in  a foreign  country,  he  proceeded 
to  further  vindictive  and  most  disgraceful  mea- 
sures, issuing  one  common  sentence  of  banish- 
ment against  all  who  were  connected  with  Becket, 
either  by  the  ties  of  relationship  or  those  of 
friendship.  The  list  of  proscription  contained 
four  hundred  names,  for  the  wives  and  children 


of  Becket’s  friends  were  included;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  were  all  bound  by  an  oath  to  show 
themselves  in  their  miserable  exile  to  the  cause 
of  their  ruin,  that  his  heart  might  bo  wrung  by 
the  sight  of  the  misery  he  had  brought  down 
upon  the  heails  of  all  those  who  were  most  dear 
to  him.  It  is  added  that  his  cell  at  Pontigny 
was  accordingly  beset  by  these  exiles,  but  that 
he  finally  succeeded  in  relieving  their  immediate 
w'ants  b}'  interesting  the  King  of  France,  the 
Queen  of  Sicily,  and  the  i)ope,  in  their  favour.* 


* Tills  abbey  w.it  suppressed  in  1700.  The  church  has  been 
piesorrod,  and,  after  the  catliedraJs  of  Seut  and  of  Auzerre,  and 
the  chiiroii  of  Vezelay,  U the  finest  and  largest  religious  editloo 
in  tlio  deportment  of  Yoiine.  The  length  of  its  interior  is  3£t  ft  , 
breadth  77  ft. ; height  of  centre  of  transept,  00  ft. 

r "Odu  of  Kent  was  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Thomas 
Docket  and  of  John  of  Salisbury,  and  is  montioneil  wiUi  expres- 
sluns  of  groat  esteem  by  the  latter  writer.  Me  appears  flist  in 
history  in  1172,  as  prior  of  Canterbury,  when  he  distiiiguislied 
himself  by  a protracted  nwistanoe  to  the  attempts  of  the  crown 
to  U3ur]>  Uie  right  of  eleetbig  the  archbishop.  In  117fi  he  was 


made  abbot  of  Battle;  and  in  the  time  of  Leland  a handsome 
marble  tomb  marked  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the  abbey  church." 
Wright's  Biog.  Brit.  Liter,  ii.  224.  From  the  specimen  given 
in  Latin  of  the  kind  of  preaching  with  which  tliis  Odo,  John 
of  AbheTiUe,  and  Unger  of  Salisbury  enlightened  such  of  their 
hearers  as  understood  Latin,  one  cannot  form  any  high  estimate 
of  the  improvement  introduced  by  the  Norman  clergy  into  the 
pulpits  of  Kngland,  or  consider  that  much  was  lost  by  those  plain 
Anglo-Saxons  who  could  not  understand  them.  Anything  more 
silly  than  the  story  introduced  to  Illustrate  how  the  devils  are 
to  spit  on  the  tnem  of  fo|is  in  hell,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
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In  1166,  the  year  after  Becket’s  flight,  Henry 
sustained  no  small  disgrace  from  the  result  of 
a campaign,  in  which  he  personally  commanded, 
against  the  Welsh.  That  hardy  people  had  risen 
once  more  in  arms  in  1163,  but  had  been  defeated 
by  an  Anglo-Norman  army,  which  stibsequently 
plundered  and  wasted  with  fire  the  county  of 
Carmarthen.  Somewhat  more  than  a year  later 
u nephew  of  Rees-ap-Gryffiths,  Prince  or  King 
of  South  Wales,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and 
the  uncle,  asserting  he  had  been  assassinated  by 
the  secret  emissaries  of  a neighbouring  Norman 
baron,  collected  the  moimtaineers  of  the  south, 
and  began  a fierce  and  succeasful  warfare,  in 
which  he  was  presently  joined  by  his  old  allies, 
Gwynned,  the  Prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Owen 
Cyvelioch,  the  leader  of  the  clans  of  Powisland. 
One  Norman  castle  fell  after  another,  and,  when 
hostilities  had  continued  for  some  time,  the  Welsh 
puslied  their  incursions  forward  into  the  level 
coimtry.  The  king,  turning  at  length  his  atten- 
tion from  the  church  quarrel,  which  had  absorbed 
it,  drew  together  an  army  “ as  well  of  English- 
men as  strangers,”  and  hastened  to  the  Welsh 
marches.  At  his  approach  the  mountaineers 
withdrew  “to  their  starting-holes” — their  woods 
and  strait  passages.  Henry,  without  regard  to 
difliculties  and  dangers,  followed  them,  and  a 
general  action  was  fought  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Cieroc.  The  Welsh  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  their 
uplands.  Henry,  still  following 
them,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
lofty  Berwin,at  the  foot  of  which 
he  encamped.  A sudden  storm 
of  rain  set  in,  and  continued  until 
all  the  streams  and  torrents  were 
fearfully  swollen,  and  the  valley 
was  deluged.  Meanwhile  the 
natives  gathered  on  the  ridges 
of  the  moimtain  of  Berwin;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  more 
from  the  war  of  the  elements 
than  of  man  that  the  king' s army 
retreated  in  great  disorder  and 
with  some  loss.  Henry  had 
hitherto  showed  himself  remark- 
ably free  from  the  cruelty  of 
his  age,  but  his  mind  was  now 
embittered,  and  in  a hasty  mo- 
ment he  resolved  to  take  a bar- 
barous vengeance  on  the  persons  of  the  hostages 
whom  the  Welsh  princes  had  placed  in  his  hands, 
seven  years  before,  as  pledges  of  their  tranquillity 
and  allegiance.  The  eyes  of  the  males  were  picked 
out  of  their  heads,  and  the  noses  and  ears  of  the 
females  were  cut  off".  The  old  chroniclers  hardly 
increase  our  hoiror  when  they  tell  us  tliat  the 
victims  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of  Wales.' 

^ Qtrvau^  UtKbrig.;  Olmld.  Cwnb.  Ilin.;  Di«U>. 


Tliis  reverse  in  England  was  soon  followed  by 
8ucces.ses  on  the  Continent.  A formidable  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Brittany  against  Henr}'’s 
snbser\dent  ally  Conan,  who  applied  to  him  for 
succour,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  subsisting  between  them.  The  troops  of 
the  king  entered  by  the  frontier  of  Normandy, 
under  pretext  of  defending  the  legitimate  Earl  of 
the  Bretons  against  his  revolted  subjects.  Henry 
soon  made  himself  master  of  Dol,  and  several 
other  towns,  which  he  kept  and  garrisoned  with 
his  own  soldiers.  Conan  had  shown  himself 
utterly  incapable  of  managing  the  fierce  Breton 
nobles,  by  whose  excesses  and  cruelties  the  poor 
people  were  groimd  to  the  dust.  Henry’s  power 
and  abilities  were  well  known  to  the  suffering 
Bretons,  and  a considerable  party,  including  the 
priests  of  the  country,  rallied  round  him,  and 
hailed  him  as  a deliverer.* *  Submitting  in  part 
to  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  wishes  of 
Henry,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  following  his  own 
indolent  inclinations,  Conan  resigned  the  remnant 
of  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  his  protector, 
who  governed  the  state  in  the  name  of  his  son 
Geoffrey,  and  Conan’s  heiress  Constantia,  the 
espousals  of  these  two  children  being  prematurely 
solemnized.  In  the  month  of  December,  1166, 
Henry  kept  his  court  in  the  famed  old  castle  on 
Mount  St.  Michael,  whence  his  eye  could  range 
over  the  long  and  extending  land  of  Brittany ; and 


there  he  was  visited  by  William  the  Lion,  who 
had  recently  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Malcolm  IV. 


* Script.  Rcr.  Franc.;  l)»ru,  HiM.  de  la  Bretagne. 

* This  rock  is  sltostod  in  tho  province  of  N’ormandj’ 

and  the  modem  depeitment  of  Hanche  in  France,  seven  miles 
•oath  west  from  Arianchee.  It  is  about  400  ft.  high.  Including 
the  building;  above  five  roliae  in  circumferenoe;  and  lies  three 
miles  from  Uie  coast,  on  sandy  flaU  that  are  ooveired  oaoh  tide, 
and  thus  isolate  it  from  the  mainland.  It  was  once  strongly 


Mou-vt  St.  MiciiAri,  Normandy.*— Cotman  s AnUquiUee  of  Normandy. 
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While  still  abroad,  he  ordered  a tax  to  be  levied 
on  all  his  subjects,  whether  English  or  foreign, 
for  the  support  of  the  war  in  the  Holy  Laud, 
which  wjis  taking  a turn  more  and  more  unfa- 
vourable to  the  Christians;  but  at  that  veiy  time 
his  peace  was  broken  by  liis  own  war  with  the 
church  and  the  unremitting  hostility  of  Becket. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  banished  archbishop 
went  from  Pontigny  to  Vezeley,  near  Auxerre, 
smd,  encouraged  by  the  pope,  he  rei)aired  to  the 
church  on  the  great  festival  of  the  Ascension,  and 
mounting  the  pulpit  there,  “ with  book,  bell,  and 
candle,”  solemnly  cursed  and  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  defenders 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  detainers 
of  the  sequestrated  proj>erty  of  the  chui* *ch  of 
Canterbury,  and  those  who  imprisoned  or  perse- 
cuted cither  laymen  or  clergy  on  his  account. 
This  done,  he  more  particularly  excommimicated 
by  name  Richard  de  Lucy,  Joycelin  Baliol,  and 
four  other  of  Henry’s  courtiers  and  prime  favom- 
ites.*  The  king  was  at  Chinon,  in  Anjou,  when 
he  was  startled  by  this  new  sign  of  life  given  by 
his  adversary.  Though  in  general  a great  mas- 
ter of  his  feelings,  Heniy  was  subject  to  excesses 
of  ungovernable  fury,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
seems  fairly  to  have  biken  leave  of  his  senses. 
He  cried  out  that  they  wanted  to  kill  him,  body 
and  soul — that  he  was  wretched  in  being  sur- 
rounded by  cowai-ds  and  traitors,  not  one  of 
whom  thought  of  delivering  him  from  the  insuf)- 
jKjrtable  vexations  caused  him  by  a single  man. 
He  took  off  his  cap  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground, 
undid  his  girdle,  threw  his  clothes  about  the 
i*oom,  tore  off  the  silk  coverlet  from  his  bed  and 
rolled  upon  it,  and  gnawed  the  straw  and  rushes 
— for  it  appears  that  this  mighty  and  splendid 
monarch  had  no  better  bed.*  His  resentment 
did  not  pass  away  with  this  paroxysm;  and  after 
writing  to  the  pope  and  the  King  of  France,  he 
threatened  that,  if  Becket  should  return  and  con- 
tinue to  be  sheltered  at  the  abbey  of  Pontigny, 
w’hich  belonged  to  the  CMsterciaus,  he  would  seize 
all  the  estates  appertaining  to  that  order  within 
his  numerous  dominions.  The  threat  was  .an 
alarming  one  to  the  monks,  and  we  find  Becket 
removing  out  of  Burgundy  to  the  town  of  Sens, 
w’here  a new  asylum  wiis  appointed  him  by 
Louis.  A palti7  wai’  was  begun  and  ended  by 
a truce,  all  within  a few  mouths:  it  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  another  war,  e<|ually 


fortified,  but  U now  used  m a state  prison.  Dtike  nollo  of  Nor- 
mandjr  U said  to  have  endowed  the  monastery  wiiich  crowns  St. 
Michael's  Mount  on  the  fourth  dar  after  his  baptism  into  the 
Christian  faith.  Kichard  I.  of  Kn(;hu>d  greatly  enlarged  the 
church,  and  added  qMoious  buildings  fur  a body  of  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  order.  The  base  of  the  mount  is  surroiuided  with 
high  thick  walls,  flanked  with  seniiciroular  numhioulatod  towers 
and  bastions.  Toward  tbo  west  end  ita  sides  present  only  steep, 
black,  bore,  pointed  rocks.  The  portions  lying  in  an  opposite  di- 


[CrviL  AKD  Military. 

short  and  still  more  inglorious  for  the  French 
king;  for  although  he  had  excited  fresh  dis- 
turbances ui  Brittany  and  Maine,  and  leagued 
himself  with  some  of  Henry’s  revolted  barons 
of  Poictou  and  Aquitaine,  he  gained  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  for  himself,  was  the  cause  of 
ruin  to  most  of  his  allies,  and  was  compelled  to 
conclude  a peace  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
11 09.  Nothing  but  an  empty  pride  could  have 
been  gratified  by  a series  of  feudal  oaths;  but 
the  designations  given  to  his  sons  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  the  English  king,  contributed  to  fatal 
consequences  which  happened  four  years  later. 
Prince  Henry  of  England,  his  eldest  son,  did 
homage  to  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  France, 
for  Anjou  and  Maine,  as  he  ha«i  formerly  done 
for  Normandy;  Prince  Richard,  his  second  son, 
did  homage  for  Aquitaine ; and  Geoffrey,  his 
third  son,  for  Brittany:  and  it  was  afterwards 
assumed  that  these  ceremonies  constituted  tlie 
boys  sovereigns  and  absolute  masters  of  the  seve- 
ral dominions  named.  At  the  same  time  the  two 
kings  agreed  upon  a marriage  between  Prince 
Richard  of  England,  and  Alice,  another  daughter 
of  the  King  of  France,  the  previous  treaty  of 
matrimony  with  the  King  of  Arragon  being  set 
aside.  Sixteen  months  before  these  events  Henry 
lost  bis  mother,  the  Empi'ess  Matilda,  who  dietl 
at  Rouen,  and  was  buried  in  the  celebrated  ab- 
bey of  Bee,  which  she  had  enriched  with  the  do- 
nations of  her  piety  and  penitence. 

About  this  time  Henry  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  pope,  the  King  of  France,  and  by  some  of  his 
own  friends,  to  assent  to  the  return  of  Becket 
and  his  pai’ty.  The  Kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land met  at  MontmU'oil,  and  Becket  was  admitted 
to  a conference.  Henry  insisted  on  qualifying 
his  agreement  to  the  proposed  terms  of  accom- 
modation by  the  addition  of  the  wortls,  “ saving 
the  honour  of  his  kingdom,”  a salvo  which  Becket 
met  by  another  on  bis  port,  saying  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  ol>ey  him 
in  all  things,  “ saving  tlie  honour  of  God  and  the 
church.”  UjX)u  this,  Henry,  turning  to  the 
King  of  France,  said,  “ Do  yon  know  what  would 
hapjien  if  I were  to  admit  this  rescrv'ation?  Tliat 
man  would  interpret  everything  displeasing  to 
himself  as  being  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  would  so  invade  all  my  rights:  but  to  show 
that  I do  not  withstand  God’s  honour,  I will  here 
offer  him  a concession— what  the  greatest  and 


rection  incline  in  a oompantirdT  eaiiT  dope,  and  are  ooTered  with 
houaea  that  follow  In  aucceadve  Uuca,  leaving  but  a scantj  (jnce 
for  eome  (mall  garueiis.  in  which  tbo  vine,  Uio  fig-tree,  and  the 
almond  flonriah  in  great  luxuriance.  The  walls  of  the  castellated 
abbey  impend,  and  jut  out  in  bold,  decided  maaoee;  and  the 
whole  U crownod  by  the  florid  choir  of  the  abbey  church. 
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holiest  of  his  predecessors  did  unto  the  least  of 
mine,  that  let  him  do  unto  me,  and  I am  con- 
tented therewith.”  All  present  exclaimed  that 
this  was  enough — that  the  king  had  humbled 
himself  enough.  But  Becket  still  insisted  on  his 
salvo;  upon  which  the  King  of  France  said  he 
seemed  to  wish  to  be  “ greater  than  the  saints, 
and  better  than  St.  Peter;”  and  the  nobles  pi* *e- 
sent  murmured  at  his  unbending  pride,  and  said 
he  no  longer  merited  an  asylum  in  France.  Tlie 
two  kings  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away 
without  saluting  Becket,  who  retired  much  cast 
down.  No  one  any  longer  offered  him  food  and 
lodging  in  the  name  of  Louis,  and  on  his  journey 
back  to  Sens  ho  was  reduced  to  live  on  the  cha- 
rity of  the  common  people.' 

In  another  conference  the  obnoxious  clauses 
on  either  side  were  omitted.  The  business  now 
seemed  in  fair  train;  but  when  Becket  asked 
from  the  king  the  kiss  of  i>eace,*  which  was  the 
usual  termination  to  such  quarrels,  Henry’s  ir- 
ritated feelings  prevented  him  from  granting  it, 
and  he  excused  himself  by  saying  it  was  only  a 
solemn  oath  taken  formerly,  in  a moment  of  pas- 
sion, never  to  kiss  Becket,  that  hindered  him 
from  giving  this  sign  of  perfect  reconciliation. 
The  primate  was  resolute  to  waive  no  privilege 
and  no  ceremony,  and  this  conference  was  also 
broken  off  in  anger.  Another  quarrel  between 
the  two  kings,  and  an  im]K>tent  raising  of  ban- 
ners on  the  part  of  Louis,  which  threatened  at 
first  to  retard  the  reconciliation  l>etween  Henry 
and  his  primate,  were  in  fact  the  causes  of  has- 
tening that  event;  for  hostilities  dwindled  into  a 
truce,  the  truce  led  to  another  conference  between 
the  sovereigns,  and  the  conference  to  another 
peace,  at  which  Henry,  who  was  apprehensive 
that  the  pope  would  finally  consent  to  Becket’s 
ardent  wishes,  and  permit  him  to  excommuni- 
cate his  king  by  name,  and  pronounce  an  inter- 
dict against  the  whole  kingdom,  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly pledged  his  word  to  be  reconciled  forth- 
with to  the  dangerous  exile.  On  the  22d  of  J uly, 
1170,  a solemn  congress  was  held  in  a sjmcious 
and  most  pleasant  meadow,*  between  I^teval 
and  La  Fert6-Bemanl,  on  the  borders  of  Tour- 
aine.  The  king  was  there  before  the  ai-chbishop; 
and  as  soon  as  Becket  appeared,  riding  leisurely 
towards  the  tent,  he  spurred  his  horse  to  meet 
him,  and  saluted  him,  cap  in  hand.  They  then 
rode  apart  into  the  field,  and  discoursed  toge- 
ther for  some  time  in  the  same  familiar  manner 
as  in  by-gone  times.  Then  returning  to  his  at- 
tendants, Henry  said  that  he  found  the  arch- 
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bi.shop  in  the  best  possible  disposition,  and  that 
it  would  be  sinful  in  him  to  nourish  rancour  any 
longer. 

The  primate  came  up,  accompanied  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens  and  other  priests,  and  the 
forms  of  reconciliation  were  completed;  always, 
however,  excepting  the  kiss  of  peace,  which, 
according  to  some,  Henry  promised  he  would 
give  in  England,  where  they  w’ould  soon  meet.' 
Tlie  king,  however,  condescended  to  hold  Becket’s 
stirrup  when  he  mounted.  By  their  agreement, 
Becket  was  to  love,  honour,  and  serve  the  king 
in  as  far  as  an  archbishop  could  “ render  in  the 
Lord  service  to  his  sovereign;”  and  Henry  was 
to  restore  immediately  all  the  lands  and  livings, 
and  privileges  of  the  church  of  Canterbiu^',  and 
to  furnish  Becket  with  funds  to  dischai^e  his 
debts,  and  make  the  journey  into  England. 
These  terms  were  certainly  not  all  kept:  the 
lands  were  not  released  for  four  months;  and, 
after  many  vexatious  delay.s,  Becket  was  obliged 
to  borrow  money  for  his  journey.  While  tarry- 
ing on  the  French  coast,  he  was  several  times 
warned  that  danger  awaited  him  on  the  opposite 
shore.  This  w'as  not  improbable,  as  many  reso- 
lute men  had  been  suddenly  driven  from  the 
church  lands  on  which  they  had  fattened  for 
years,  and  as  he  was  knoTsm  to  cany^  about  his 
person  letters  of  excommunication  from  the  pope 
against  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishoj)s 
of  London  and  Salisbury,  whom  he  held  to  be 
his  chief  enemies,  and  who  were  men  likely  to 
adopt  strong  measures  to  prevent  his  promulgat- 
ing the  terrible  sentence.  He  was  even  assured 
that  Ranulf  de  Broc,  a knight  of  a family  who 
all  hated  him  to  the  death,  and  who  had  himself 
boasted  that  he  would  not  let  the  archbi.shop  live 
to  eat  a single  loaf  of  bread  in  England,  was 
lying  with  a body  of  soldiers  l)etween  Canterbury 
and  Dover,  in  order  to  intercept  him.  But 
nothing  could  move  Becket,  who  sjiid  seven  years 
of  absence  were  long  enough  both  for  the  shep- 
herd and  his  flock,  and  that  he  would  not  stoj) 
though  he  were  sure  to  be  cut  to  pieces  as  soon 
as  he  lauded  on  the  opposite  coast.  Tlie  only  use 
he  made  of  the  warnings  he  received,  was  to  con- 
fide the  lettera  of  excommunication  to  a skilful 
and  devoted  messenger,  who,  preceding  him  some 
short  time,  stole  into  England  without  being  sus- 
]>ected,  and  actually  delivci’ed  them  publicly  to 
the  three  bishops,  who  were  as  much  startled  ns 
if  a thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  their  feet.  Tins 
last  measure  seems  to  have  had  as  much  to  do 
with  Becket’s  death  as  any  anger  of  the  king’s. 
As  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking,  a vessel 
arrived  from  England.  The  sailors  were  asked 
what  were  the  feelings  of  the  good  English  |)eoplc 
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towards  their  archbishop.  They  replied,  that  the 
people  would  hail  his  return  with  transpoi-ts  of 
joy.  This  was  a good  omen,  ajid  he  uo  doubt 
relied  much  more  on  the  popular  favour  than  on 
the  protection  of  John  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains,  and  some  others  whom  Henry  had 
sent  to  accompany  him.  He  sailed  from  France 
in  the  same  gloomy  month  of  the  year  in  which 
he  had  begim  his  exile,  and,  avoiding  Dover, 
landed  at  Sandwich  on  the  1st  of  December.  At 
the  news  of  his  arrival,  the  maidners,  the  peasants, 
and  the  w’orking  people  generally,  and  the  Eng- 
lish burgesses  flocked  to  meet  him;  but  none  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  welcomed  him;  and  the 
first  {>er8ons  of  rank  he  saw  presented  themselves 
in  a menacing  attitude.  These  latter  wei’o  a 
sheriflr  of  Kent,  Reginald  de  Warenne,  Ranulf  de 
Broc  (who  had  ridden  across  the  country  from 
Dover),  and  some  relatives  and  allies  of  the  three 
excommunicated  bishops,  who  carried  swords 
under  their  tunics,  and  drew  them  w’hen  they 
approached  the  primate.  John  of  Oxford  con- 
jured them  to  be  quiet,  lest  they  should  make 
their  king  pass  for  a traitor;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  determined  countenance  of  the  English 
multitude  made  more  impression  on  them  than 
his  peaceful  words.  They  retired  to  their  castles, 
and  spread  a report  among  their  feudal  comi)eers 
that  Becket  was  liberating  the  serfs  of  the  coun- 
try, who  were  marching  in  his  tniin,  dnmk  with 
joy  and  hoj)e8  of  vengeance.  At  Canterbury,  the 
primate  w’as  received  with  acclamations;  but  still 
it  was  only  the  poor  and  lowly  that  welcomed 
him.  A few  days  after  he  set  out  for  Woodstock, 
to  visit  the  king’s  eldest  sou,  Prince  Henry,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  pupil.  Becket  counted 
much  on  his  influence  over  the  young  prince,  but 
the  party  opposed  to  him  succeeded  in  preventing 
his  having  an  opportunity  to  exert  that  influence. 
A royal  messenger  met  him  on  his  journey,  and 
ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  not  to 
enter  any  of  the  royal  towns  or  castles,  but  to 
i-etum  and  remain  within  his  own  diocese.  The 
primate  obeyetl,  and  returning,  spent  some  days 
at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  wdiich  belonged  to  the 
church  of  Canterbury  a considerable  time  before 
the  Norman  conquest.  During  his  stay  at  Har- 
row, Becket  kept  great  hospitality;  but  this  virtue 
was  probably  exercised  in  regard  to  persons  of  a 
condition  resembling  those  w'hom  he  had  bidden 
to  his  memorable  feast  at  Northampton,  aJid  the 
only  ecclesiastic  of  rank  raentioneil  as  doing  him 
honour,  was  the  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Alban’s.  Two  of  his  own  clergy, 
Nigellus  de  SjickvUle,  who  was  calletl  “the  usurj>- 
ing  rector  of  Harrow,’’  and  Robert  de  Broc,  the 
vicar,  a relation  of  his  determined  foe,  Ranulf  de 
Broc,  treated  him  with  great  disi-espect,  and  when 
he  was  departing,  maimed  the  horse  which  car- 
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ried  his  provisions — an  ofience  which  was  not  for- 
gotten by  one  who  presumed  to  hurl  the  thun- 
derbolts of  damnation.  Becket  returned  to  Can- 
terbury, escorted  by  a host  of  p>oor  people,  armed 
with  rustic  targets  and  rusty  lances.  On  Christ- 
mas Day  he  ascended  the  pulpit  in  the  great 
cathedral  church,  and  delivere<i  an  eloquent  ser- 
mon on  the  words,  “ Venio  ad  vos  mori  inter  vos” 

(I  come  to  die  among  you).  He  told  his  congre- 
gation that  one  of  their  archbishops  had  been  a 
martyr,  and  that  they  would  probably  soon  see 
another;  “ but,”  he  added,  “ before  I depart  hence 
I will  avenge  some  of  the  wrongs  my  church  has 
suffered  during  the  last  seven  years;’’  and  he 
forthwith  excommunicated  Ranulf  and  Robert 
de  Broc,  and  Nigellus,  the  rector  of  Harrow.' 
This  was  Becket’s  last  public  act.  As  soon  as 
his  messenger  from  the  French  coast  liad  de- 
livered his  letters,  the  three  bishops  excommuni- 
cated by  them  hastened  to  Prince  Henry,  to  com- 
plain of  his  insatiate  thirst  of  revenge,  and  to 
accuse  him  of  a fixed  plan  of  violating  all  the 
royal  privileges  and  the  customs  of  the  land ; and 
almost  immediately  after  they  crossed  over  to 
the  Continent,  to  demand  redress  from  the  king. 

“ We  implore  it,”  said  the  bishops,  “ both  for  the 
sake  of  royalty  and  the  clergy — for  your  own  re- 
pose as  well  as  ours.  There  is  a man  who  seta 
England  on  fire;  he  marches  with  troops  of  horse 
and  armed  foot,  prowling  round  the  fortresses, 
and  trying  to  get  himself  received  within  them.”* * 
The  exaggeration  was  not  needed;  Henry  was 
seized  with  one  of  his  most  violent  fits  of  fury. 

“ How !”  cried  he,  “a  fellow  that  hath  eaten  my 
bread — a beggar  that  first  came  to  my  court  on  . 
a lame  horse — dares  insult  his  king  and  the  royal 
family,  and  tread  ujxm  the  whole  kingdom;  and 
not  one  of  the  cowards  I nourish  at  my  table — 
not  one  will  deliver  me  from  this  turbulent 
priest !”  ’ There  were  four  knights  present,  who 
had  probably  injuries  of  their  own  to  avenge,  and 
who  took  this  outburst  of  tem])er  as  a sufficient 
death-warrant;  and,  without  communicating  their 
sudden  determination  to  the  king  (or,  at  leasts 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  did),  hurried  over 
to  England.  Their  names  were  Reginald  Fitz- 
Urse,  William  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Mondlle,  and 
Richard  Brito ; and  they  are  described  by  a con- 
temporary as  being  barons,  and  servants  of  the 
kiu^s  bed-chamber.  Theii-  intention  was  not 
8U8j>ected,  nor  was  their  absence  noticed ; and 
wliilo  they  were  riding  with  loose  rein  towaixis 
the  coast,  the  king  was  closeted  with  his  council 
of  barons,  who,  after  some  discussion,  which 
seems  to  have  occupied  more  than  one  day,  ap- 
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pointed  three  commissioners  to  go  and  seize, 
according  to  the  forms  of  law,  the  person  of 
Thomas  4 Becket,  on  the  cliarge  of  high  treason. 

But  the  conspirators,  who  hs^ 
bound  themselves  together  bv 
an  oath,  left  the  commissioners 
nothing  to  do.  Three  days  after 
Christmas  Day  they  arrived  se- 
cretly at  Saltwood,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Canterbury,  where 
the  De  Broc  family  had  a house; 
and  here,  under  the  cover  of 
night,  they  arranged  their  plans. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  having 
collected  a number  of  adherents 
to  quell  the  resistance  of  Becket’s 
attendants  and  the  citizens,  in 
ca.se  any  should  be  offered,  they 
proceeded  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Augustine’s,  at  Canterbury, 
the  abbot  of  which,  like  nearly 
all  the  superior  churchmen,  was 
of  the  king’s  party.  From  St. 

Augustine’s  they  wenttothearch- 
bishop’s  palace,  and  entering  his 
apartment  abruptly,  about  two  hours  after  noon, 
seated  themselves  on  the  floor  without  saluting 
him,  or  offering  any  sign  of  respect.  There  was 
a dead  pause — the  knights  not  knowing  how  to 
begin,  and  neither  of  them  liking  to  speak  first. 
At  length  Becket  asked  what  they  wanted;  but 
still  they  sat  gazing  at  him  with  haggard  eyes. 
There  were  twelve  men  of  the  party,  besides  the 
four  knights.  Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  feigning  a 
• commission  from  the  king,  at  last  spoke.  “We 
come,’’  said  he,  “ that  you  may  absolve  the  bishops 
whom  you  have  excommunicated,  re-establish  the 
bishops  whom  you  have  suspended,  and  answer 
for  your  offences  against  the  king.’’  Becket  re- 
plied with  boldness  and  with  great  warmth,  not 
sparing  taimts  and  invectives.  He  said  that  he 
liad  published  the  Papal  letters  of  excommunicar 
tion  with  the  king’s  consent;  that  he  could  not 
absolve  the  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  heinous 
case  was  reserved  for  the  pope  alone;  but  that  he 
would  remove  the  censures  from  the  two  other 
bishops,  if  they  would  swear  to  submit  to  the 
decisions  of  Rome.  “But  of  whom  then,”  de- 
manded Reginald,  “do  you  hold  your  archbishop- 
ric— of  the  king,  or  of  the  pope  1”  “ I owe  the 
spiritual  rights  to  God  and  the  pope,  and  tlie 

• 8t.  Aupiatui«,  tuTing  oonrerted  King  Ethelbert  from  piigan- 
>«n  to  Um)  ChrUtinn  tutli,  obtaiuod  of  him  both  pormiiaion  and 
land<  fur  tbo  erection  of  a monantery,  which  wan  olao  to  bo  the 
future  buriai-piaoe  of  the  Kings  of  Kent  and  Archbishops  ot 
Canterbury.  Fur  this  pnnHaae  Kthelbert  granted  liiui  hit  jnlaoe, 
which  stood  on  tlie  ea^t  side  of  tlie  city  ot  Canterbury,  and  Just 
without  the  walls.  Uere  St.  Augustiiu  founded  liis  monastery, 
s.D.  605.  It  was  first  dedicated  to  the  apuutles  I’uter  and  I’aul, 
but  Archbislmp  Dunstan  (a.o.  987j  added  St.  Augustine,  by 
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temporal  rights  to  the  king.”  “ How ! is  it  not 
the  king  that  hath  given  you  all  T'  Becket’s  de- 
cided negative  was  received  with  munuura,  and 


the  knights  furiously  twisted  their  long  gloves. 
Three  out  of  the  four  cavaliers  had  followed 
Becket  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  and  vain- 
glory, and  vowed  themselves  his  liege  men.  He 
reminded  them  of  this,  and  observed,  it  was  not 
for  such  as  they  to  threaten  him  in  his  own  house; 
adding  also,  that  if  he  were  threatened  by  all  the 
swords  in  England,  he  would  not  yield.  “ We 
will  do  more  than  threaten,”  replied  the  knights, 
and  then  dejiarted.  When  they  were  gone,  his 
attendants  loudly  expressed  their  alarm,  and 
bhuued  him  for  the  rough  and  provoking  tone 
by  which  he  had  inflamed,  instead  of  pacifying 
his  enemies;  but  the  prelate  silenced  the  latter 
part  of  their  discourse  by  telling  them  he  had 
no  need  of  their  advice,  and  knew  what  he  ought 
to  do.  The  barons,  with  tlieir  accomplices,  who 
seem  to  have  wished,  if  they  could,  to  avoid  blood- 
shed, finding  that  threats  were  ineffectual,  put  on 
their  coats  of  mail,  and  taking  each  a sword  in 
his  hand,  returned  to  the  palace;  but  finding  that 
the  gate  had  been  shut  and  barred  by  the  terri- 
fied servants,  Fitz-Urse  tried  to  break  it  open,  and 
the  sounds  of  his  |K>nderous  axe  rang  through  the 
building.  The  gate  might  have  ofl'ered  some  con- 
siderable resistance,  but  Robert  de  Broc  showed 


which  name  it  luui  boon  since  commonly  called.  In  1011  the 
house  was  plundoied  by  tlio  Danes;  in  1168  tho  church  was 
almost  dostruyed  by  fire;  and  in  1271  tho  monostory  was  nearly 
ruinod  by  Quods,  occasionod  by  a prudigious  storm.  In  the  ye.v 
1612  the  back  (tart  of  tho  building  oiljoiniug  the  great  gate  was 
rei>aired  with  brick.  At  this  placo  it  is  mid  Cliarln  1.  cuu- 
suinmati'd  his  marriage  with  the  I’rincoM  llunriottit  of  France 
(anno  1625),  at  whicli  time  it  was  tho  mausiun  of  tho  LA>rd  Wut- 
tun  of  Uacton-Malhorbe. — Grose's 

34 


Rbmaixs  or  Tue  St.  AcauarnNS  Momastebv,  Canterbury. ‘—Britton's  Canterbury. 
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them  the  way  in  at  a window.  The  people  about 
Becket  bad  in  vain  urged  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  church ; but  at  this  moment  the  voices  of  the 
monks,  singing  vespers  in  the  choir,  striking  his 
ear,  he  said  he  would  go,  a.s  his  duty  called  him 
thither;  and,  making  his  cross-bearer  precede  him 
with  the  crucifix  elevated,  he  traversed  the  clois- 
ter with  slow  and  measured  steps,  and  entered 
the  church.  His  servants  would  have  closed  and 
fastened  the  doors,  but  he  forbade  them,  saying 
that  the  house  of  God  was  not  to  be  barricaded 
like  a castle.  He  had  passed  through  the  north 
transept,  and  was  ascending  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  choir,  when  Reginald  Fitz-Urse  apiieared 
at  the  other  end  of  the  church,  waving  his  sword, 
and  shouting,  “ Follow  me,  loyal  servants  of  the 
king!”  The  other  conspirators  followed  him 
closely,  armed  like  himself  fi* *om  head  to  foot, ! 
and  brandishing  their  swords.  The  shades  of 
evening  had  fallen,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
vast  church,  which  was  only  broken  here  and 
there  by  a lamp  glimmering  before  a shrine, 
Becket  might  easily  have  hid  himself  in  the  dark 
and  intricate  crypts  under  ground,  or  beneath  j 
the  i*oof  of  the  old  church.  Each  of  these  courses . 
was  suggested  by  his  attendants,  but  he  rejected 
them  both,  and  turned  boldly  to  meet  the  intim- 
ders,  followed  or  preceded  by  his  cross- bearer, 
tl'.e  faithful  Edward  Gryme,  the  only  one  who 
did  not  flee.  A voice  shouted,  “ Where  is  the 
traitor r Becket  answered  not;  but  when  Regi- 
nald Fitz-TJrse  said,  “Where  is  the  archbishop?’’ 
he  replied,  “ Here  am  I,  an  archbishop,  but  no 
traitor,  ready  to  suffer  in  my  Saviour’s  name.” 
Tracy  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  saying,  “ Come 
hither,  thou  art  a prisoner.”  He  pulled  back  his 
arm  in  so  violent  a manner,  that  he  made  Tracy 
stagger  forward.  They  advised  him  to  flee  or  to 
go  with  them;  and,  on  a candid  consideration, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  conspirators,  after  all,  are 
entitled  to  a doubt  as  to  whether  they  really  in- 
tende<l  a murder,  or  were  not  rather  hurried  into 
it  by  his  obstinacy  and  provoking  language. 
Addressing  Fitz-Urse,  he  said,  “ I have  done  thee 
many  pleasures;  why  comest  thou  with  armed 
men  into  my  church  ?”  They  told  him  that  he 
must  instantly  absolve  the  bishops.  “ Never, 
until  they  have  offered  satisfaction,”  was  his 
answer;  luul  he  applied  a foul  vituperative  term 
to  Fitz-Urse.  “Then  die!”  exclaimed  Fitz-Urse, 
striking  at  his  head.  The  faithful  Gryme  inter- 
posed his  am  to  save  his  master;  the  am  wtis 

‘ OervoM;  Fitz-Steph.:  Oryiue  (wlio  wa»  prownt,  ami  suffemi 
on  tho  occnitiuu);  Feubi-ip. 

* Tiie  piero  rnjirosoiito  tlio  fuffcirer  on  )iU  knoM  aUcr  the  Drat 
ttroku  he  rocelved  from  Tracy,  who  is  repraeenteU  by  the  figure 
with  tlie  fthleld  and  tho  uplifted  awnrd  tinge^I  with  biood.  The 
kniglit  who  Ib  plunging  hU  sword  into  the  prelate's  hruius  ap- 
(xwrM  to  be  Fitr-  Ureo,  by  the  Ixiani  dcpictod  on  hi*  suiront.  Tho 
other,  dUtiiiguiahed  by  tlie  muzzled  boom'  or  )wiir»  heads,  with 


broken,  or  nearly  cut  off,  and  the  stroke  descended 
on  the  primate’s  head,  and  slightly  wotmded  him. 
Then  another  voice  cried,  “Flee,  or  thou  diest;” 
but  still  Becket  moved  not,  but  with  the  blood 
running  down  his  face,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and 
bowing  his  head, exclaimed,  “ To  God,  to  St.  Mary, 
to  the  holy  patrons  of  this  church,  and  to  St.  Denis, 
I commend  my  soul  and  the  church’s  cause."  A 
second  stroke  brought  him  to  the  ground,  close 
to  the  foot  of  St  Bennet’s  altar;  a third,  given 
with  such  force  that  the  sword  was  broken 
against  the  stone  pavement,  cleft  his  skull,  and 
his  brains  were  scattered  all  about.  One  of  the 
conspirators  put  his  foot  on  his  neck,  and  cried, 
“ Thus  perishes  a traitor ! ’’ ' The  conspirators 


Assassination  or  IliccKBr.*— From  an  ancient  paintiAg  on  a 
board  hung  at  tho  head  of  the  tomb  of  Heniy  IV.  in  Cau- 
torbury  Cathedml. 

then  withdrew,  without  encountering  any  hinder- 
ance  or  molestation ; but  when  the  fearful  news 
spread  through  Canterbury  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  the  excitement  was  prodigious;  and 
the  then  inevitable  inference  was  drawn  that 
Becket  was  a martyr,  and  miracles  would  be 
I wrought  at  his  tomb.  For  some  time,  however, 
I the  superior  orders  rejected  this  faith,  and  made 

the  horizontal  swonl,  mn*t  be  MorriUe,  aa  the  lower  figure,  by 
the  position  of  hi*  sword  and  apiiarent  innctirlty,  oeitaiiily  is 
Brito,  the  hut  actor  in  this  blootly  tragedy.  F.dwanl  Gryme,  with 
terror  strongly  marked  in  bis  coimtenance,  apiwais  beliind  the 
altar  with  the  opisuopal  cross  in  his  hand,  whlcli  history  men- 
tions to  have  boon  enrriod  before  our  prolate  as  he  entered  the 
church,  and  hUcap  besprinkled  with  blood  lies  on  the  middle  step 
of  thcalUr. — Milner's  Account  oJtUt  MnnUrof  TAowuud  Brciti. 
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efforts  to  suppress  the  veneration  of  the  common 
people.  An  edict  was  published,  prohibiting  all 
men  from  preaching  in  the  churches  or  reporting 
in  the  public  places  that  Becket  -was  a martyr. 
His  old  foe,  the  ALTchbishop  of  York,  ascended 
the  pulpit  to  announce  his  death  as  an  infliction 
of  Di\*ine  vengeance,  saying  that  he  had  perished 
in  his  guilt  and  pride  like  Pliaraoh.*  Other  eccle- 
siastics preached  that  the  body  of  the  traitor  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  consecrated  ground, 
but  ought  to  be  thrown  into  a ditch,  or  hung  on 
a gibbet.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to  seize 
the  body,  but  the  monks,  who  received  timely 
warning,  concealed  it,  and  hastily  buried  it  in 
the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  cathedral.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  public  voice,  echoed,  for 
its  own  purposes,  by  the  court  of  France,  was  too 
loud  to  be  drowned  in  this  manner.  Louis,  whom 
Henry  had  so  often  humbled,  wrote  to  the  pope, 
imploring  him  to  <lraw  the  sword  of  St.  Peter 
against  that  horrible  persecutor  of  God,  who  airr- 
pnssed  Nero  in  cruelty,  Julian  in  apostasy,  and 
J udas  in  treachery.  He  chose  to  believe,  and  the 
French  bishops  believed  with  him,  that  Henry 
had  ordered  the  murder. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  Becket’s  assas- 
sination, Henry  expressecl  the  greatest  grief  and 
horror,  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  refused  to 
receive  either  food  or  consolation  for  three  days; 
and  if  he  took  care  to  have  a touching  detail  of 
his  distressed  feelings  transmitted  to  the  pope,  in 
which  he  declaiW  his  innocence  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  entreated  that  censure  might  be  sus- 
pended till  the  facts  of  the  case  were  examined, 
such  a measure  is  not  to  be  taken,  in  itself,  as  indi- 
cating the  insincerity  of  his  grief  and  horror.  He 
must  have  felt  that  his  own  hasty  exclamations 
had  led  to  the  deed,  and  that  all  the  penalties  of 
a deliberate  crime  would  be  exacted  at  his  hand. 

When  Henry’s  envoys  first  ap]>eared  at  Rome 
— for  the  pope  (Alexander)  was  no  longer  a de- 
pendent exile — they  were  coldly  received,  and 
everything  seemed  to  threaten  that  an  interdict 

> £put.  Joan,  Surub. 


would  be  laid  upon  the  kingdom,  and  the  king 
excommunicated  by  name.  In  the  end,  however, 
Alexander  rested  satisfied  with  an  excommuni- 
cation, in  general  tei-ms,  of  the  murderers  and  the 
abettors  of  the  crime.  It  is  said  that  Henry’s 
gold  was  not  idle  on  this  occasion;  but  the  em- 
ployment of  it  is  rather  a proof  of  the  notorious 
rapacity  of  the  cardinals,  than  of  his  having  a 
bad  cause  to  plead.  In  the  mouth  of  May,  1172, 
in  a council  held  at  Avranches,  at  which  two 
legates  of  the  pope  attended,  Henry  swore,  on  the 
holy  gospels  and  saci'ed  relics — a great  concourse 
of  the  clergy  and  people  being  present — that  he 
had  neither  ordered  nor  desired  the  murder  of 
the  archbishop.  This  oath  was  not  demanded 
from  him,  but  taken  of  his  own  free  will. 
however,  he  could  not  deny  that  the  assassins 
might  liave  been  moved  to  the  deed  by  his  wrath- 
ful words,  he  consented  to  maintain  200  knights 
during  a year,  for  the  defence  of  tlie  Holy  Land; 
and  to  serve  himself,  if  the  jwpe  should  requii'e 
it,  for  three  years  against  the  infidels,  either  the 
Saracens  in  Palestine  or  the  Moors  in  Spain,  as 
the  chmx:h  should  appoint  At  the  same  time, 
he  engaged  to  restore  all  the  lauds  and  posses- 
sions belonging  to  the  friends  of  the  late  arch- 
bishop; to  permit  appeals  to  be  made  to  the  pope 
in  good  faith,  and  without  fraud,  reserving  to 
himself,  however,  the  right  of  obliging  such 
appellants  os  he  suspected  of  evil  intentions  to 
give  security  that  they  would  attempt  nothing 
abroad  to  the  detriment  of  him  or  his  kingdom. 
To  these  conditions  he  made  an  addition  too 
vague  to  have  any  practical  effect — that  he  would 
relinquish  such  customs  against  the  church  as 
had  been  introduced  in  his  time.  The  legates 
then  fully  absolved  the  king;  and  thus  terminated 
this  quarrel,  less  to  Henry’s  disadvantage  than 
might  have  been  expected.* 

In  the  short  interval  of  this  negotiation  he  had 
added  a kingdom  to  his  dominions.  The  year 
that  followed  the  death  of  Becket  was  made 
memorable  by  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

^ Uoveden:  SpiU.  S.  Thoma.;  Epxtt  Joan.  Saritb.;  Gerrase. 
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HEVRY  II.,  8UKNAMED  PLANTAOENET. — ACCES.SION,  A.D.  1151— DE.ATH,  A.D.  1189. 


Summ.'vryof  Irish  history  to  the  time  of  Henry  II. — Slight  connection  between  England  and  Ireland — Adrian  IV. 
grants  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  by  a Papal  bull — The  King  of  T^einster  driven  from  his  throne — He  applies  to 
Henry  for  aid — Obtains  assistance  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke — The  conriuest  of  Ireland  coranienoed  by  the 
English — They  take  Wexford — Their  successes — Pembroke  arrives  iu  Ireland — Takes  Waterford  by  storm — ^The 
Irisli  everywhere  defeated — Henry  arrives  to  secure  Ireland  to  the  English  crown — The  Irish  chiefs  tender 
tlieir  submission— The  whole  country  except  Ulster  conquered — Dissensions  in  the  family  of  Henry  II. — Prince 
Henry,  his  eldest  son,  commences  a rebellion — His  brothers  join  him — They  are  aided  by  the  King  of  France 
and  other  foreign  princes — Tlie  Scots  invade  England — Henry  II.,  in  his  distress,  does  penance  at  the  tomb  of 
Pocket — The  King  of  Scots  taken  prisoner — Henry  subdues  his  sons  and  their  allies  —Wisdom  and  prompti- 
tude of  Henry’s  proceedings— His  sons  again  rebel — Conflicts  on  the  Continent — Prince  Henry  dies — Bertrand 
de  Bom,  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  taken  prisoner — Death  of  GooflFrey,  Henry’s  second  eon — Hiobard,  the 
third  son,  compelled  to  submit — Commencement  of  the  Crusades — Preparations  in  France  and  England — Fresh 
rebellion  of  Richard,  son  of  Henry  II. — Its  cause — Ho  is  countenanced  by  Philip  of  Prance— Henry  II.  obliged 
to  submit  to  humbling  conditions — Ho  dies  broken-hearted  at  Chinon — Richard's  conduct  at  his  father’s  fune- 
ral—Character  of  Henry  II. — His  family — The  story  of  “ Fair  Rosamond.” 


N the  preceding  Book,  the  sketch  of 
Irish  liistory  was  brought  down  to 
the  reign  of  Turlogh,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  is  assigned  to  the  year 
10(14.  Turlogh,  however,  like  his 
uncle  Donchftd,  whom  he  luwl  suc- 
ceeded, and  Donchad’s  father,  the  great  O’Brien, 
is  scarcely  acknowledged  by  the  old  annalists  as 
having  been  a legitimate  king,  not  being  of  the 
blood  of  the  O’Niells  of  Ulster,  in  which  line, 
say  the  rather  inventive  Irish  historians,  the 
supreme  sceptre  had  b<;en  transmitted,  with 
scarcely  any  interruption,  till  its  seizure  by  Brien, 
from  the  time  of  O’Niell  or  Nial  of  the  Niue 
Hostages,  who  flouri.shed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  long  acquiescence  of  the  other 
pi-oviucial  regal  houses  in  the  su|)eriority  thus 
assumed  by  that  of  Ulster  was  broken  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  ^Munster  O’Briens,  and  we  shall 
find  that  ere  long  both  the  O’Connors  of  Con- 
naught and  the  MacMurroghs  of  Leinster  made 
their  appearance  on  the  scene,  as  com{>etitors  for 
the  prize  of  chief  dominion,  along  with  the  other 
two  families.  The  whole  history  of  the  country 
from  this  date  is  merely  the  history  of  these  con- 
tests for  the  crown,  of  which  contests  we  confine 
oimjelves  to  the  following  summniy. 

Turlogh,  who  kept  his  court  in  the  palace  of 
his  ancestors,  the  Kings  of  Munster,  at  Kinkora, 
in  Clare,  died  there  in  July,  1086.  His  second 
son,  Murtach  or  Murkertach,  awjuired  the  sole 
pfissession  of  the  tliroue  of  Munster  by  the  death 
of  one  of  his  two  brothers,  and  the  banishment 
of  the  other;  but  his  attempt  to  reUiin  the  su- 
I)rcme  monarchy  in  his  family  was  resisted  by 
the  other  provincial  kings,  who  united  iu  sup- 


porting, against  his  claims,  those  of  Domnal  Mac- 
Lochlin,  or  Donald  MacLachlau,  the  head  of  the 
ancient  royal  house  of  O’Niell.  At  last,  after  much 
fighting,  it  was  arranged,  at  a solemn  convention 
held  in  1094,  that  the  island  should  be  divided 
between  the  two  competitors — the  southern  half, 
called  Leath  Mogh,  or  Mogh’s  Half,  remaining 
subject  to  Murtach,  and  the  northern,  called 
Leath  Cuinn,  or  Conn’s  Half,  being  resigned  to 
the  dominion  of  Macljochlin.  Tliis  was  a well- 
known  ancient  division,  which,  in  former  times, 
even  when  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
countiy  was  conceded  to  the  Kings  of  Ulster, 
had  often  left  those  of  Munster  in  possession  not 
only  of  the  actual  independence,  but  of  a sliare  of 
the  supremacy  over  both  Clonnaught  and  Lein- 
ster; for  the  line  of  partition  was  drawn  right 
across  the  island  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Galway  to  Dublin,  and  consequently  cut 
through  each  of  these  provinces.  With  this  real 
equality  in  e.\tent  of  dominion  and  authority  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  one  circumstance  chiefly 
had  for  a long  period  held  in  check  the  rising 
fortunes  of  that  of  Munster,  the  law  or  custom, 
namely,  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  that 
province,  which  was  divided  into  two  principali- 
ties, Desmond  or  South  Munster,  and  Thomond 
or  North  Munster,  the  reigning  families  of  which, 
by  an  arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  described  as  anciently  sul^sisting 
in  the  Scottish  monarchy,'  enjoyed  tbe  supreme 
sovereignty  alternately.  The  two  lines  of  princes 
deriveil  this  right  of  equal  participation  from  the 
will  of  their  common  ancestor  Olill  Ollum;  those 
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of  Desmond,  which  comprehended  the  present 
counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterfoni,  being 
descended  fi'om  that  king’s  eldest  son  Eogan, 
whence  the  people  of  that  principality  were  called 
Eoganacths  or  Eugenians;  while  the  princes  of 
Thomond,  which  consisted  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Tipperaiy,  were  sprung  from 
his  second  son  Cormac  Cas,  whence  their  subjects 
took  the  name  of  Dalgais  or  Dalcassians.  But 
Brien  Boru,  himself  of  the  Dalcassian  family, 
had  begun  his  course  of  inroad  upon  the  ancient 
institutions  of  his  country  by  setting  at  defiance 
the  rights  of  his  Eugenian  kindred,  and  had  pos- 
sessed himself,  by  usurpation,  of  the  provincial 
throne  of  Munster,  before  he  seized  u])on  the 
supreme  power.  The  Munster  kings  had  ever 
since  continued  to  be  of  his  race. 

The  compact  between  MacLochlin  and  Mur- 
tach  did  not  put  an  end  to  their  contention.  Se- 
veral more  battles  were  fought  between  them, 
till  at  length,  in  1103,  Murtach  sustained  a defeat 
at  Cobha,  in  Tyrone,  which  so  greatly  weakened 
his  power  as  to  prevent  him  from  ever  after 
giving  his  adversary  any  serious  annoyance. 
They  continued  to  reign,  however — MacLochlin 
at  Aileach  or  Alichia,  in  Donegal,  Murtach  at 
Cashel — ^till  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1119,  after 
he  had  spent  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his 
life  in  a monastery,  the  management  of  affairs 
having  been  meanwhile  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
brother  Dermot.  From  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Murtach,  MacLochlin  is  regarded  as  having  been 
sole  monarch;  but  he  also  died  in  1121. 

Fifteen  years  of  confusion  followed,  during 
which  a contest  between  various  competitors  for 
the  supreme  authority  spread  war  and  devasta- 
tion over  every  part  of  the  country.  At  last,  in 
1136,  Turlogh  or  Tordelvac  O’Connor,  King  of 
Connaught,  was  acknowledged  monarch  of  all 
Ireland;  the  ancient  sceptre  of  the  O’Niells  thus 
passing  a second  time  into  a new  house.  O’Con- 
nor, however,  had  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
throne  he  had  thus  acquired  by  a great  deal  of 
hard  fighting  with  his  neighbours  and  rivals. 
Connor  O’Brien,  the  King  of  Munster,  who  had 
vigorously  opposed  his  elevation,  and  his  succes- 
sor Turlogh  O’Brien,  did  not  cease  to  dispute  his 
power,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  at  the 
great  battle  of  Moinmor,  fought  in  1151,  placed 
Munster  for  the  moment  completely  under  the 
tread  of  the  victor.  O’Brien  was  driven  from 
his  kingdom,  and  the  territory  was  again  divided 
into  two  princii>alitie8,  over  wliich  O’Connor  set 
two  princes  of  the  Eugenian  house,  that  had 
some  time  before  joined  him  in  his  contest  with 
the  Dalcassians.  A few  years  after,  however, 
the  expelled  king  was  restored  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  Murtogh  O’Lochliu,  or  Murtach  Mac- 
Lachlan,  O’Niell,  the  King  of  Ulster,  and  the 


legitimate  heir  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Ire- 
land, who  now  also  took  arms  to  recover  for  him- 
self the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  With  this  new 
rival,  O’Connor,  for  whom  his  martial  reign  has 
procimjd  from  the  annalists  the  title  of  The 
Great,  continue<l  at  war  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life;  and  at  his  death,  in  1156,  O’Lochlin  was 
acknowledged  supreme  king.  Some  oi)position 
was  made  to  his  accession  by  Rotlerick  O’Connor, 
the  son  of  the  late  king,  and  his  successor  to  the 
provincial  throne  of  Connaught;  but  ho  also,  at 
last,  as  well  as  the  Princes  of  Munster  and  Lein- 
ster, acquiesced  in  the  restoration  of  the  old 
sovereign  house,  and  submitted  to  O’Niell. 

The  rule  of  Murtogh  O’Lochlin  w’as  distin- 
guished by  vigour  and  ability;  but  its  close  was 
unfortunate.  He  was  killed  along  with  many  of 
his  nobility,  in  1166,  in  a battle  with  some  in- 
surgent chiefs  of  his  own  province  of  Ulster;  to 
whom  he  had  given  abundant  catise  for  taking 
up  arms  against  him,  if  it  be  true  that,  after 
having  been  professedly  reconciled  to  one  of 
them,  with  whom  he  had  had  a quarrel,  and 
sealing  the  compact  by  the  acceptance  of  host- 
ages, he  had  suddenly  seized  the  unfortunate 
chief,  together  with  thiee  of  his  friends,  and 
caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  them  to  be  put 
to  death.  On  his  decease  tlie  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land devolved  upon  his  rival,  Roderick  O’Connor, 
of  Connaught,  the  son  of  its  former  possessor, 
O’Connor  the  Great. 

Up  to  this  time  almost  the  only  connection  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  was  that  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  between  some  of  the  opposite 
ports;  scarcely  any  political  intercourse  had  ever 
taken  place  between  the  two  countries.  Her 
church,  indeed,  attached  Ireland  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom;  and  some  correspondence  is  still 
preserved,  that  passed  between  her  kings  and  pre- 
lates and  the  English  archbishops  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm, relating  chiefly  to  certain  points  in  which 
the  latter  conceived  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  the  neighbouring  island  to  stand  in  need  of  re- 
formation. The  bishops  also  of  the  Danish  towns 
in  Ireland  appear  to  have  been  usually  conse- 
crated by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But 
almost  the  single  well-authenticated  instance  of 
any  interference  by  the  one  nation  in  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  other  since  the  Norman  conquest, 
was  in  the  rebellion  of  Robert  de  Belesme,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  that 
nobleman’s  brother,  Aniulph  de  Montgomery,  is 
said  by  some  of  the  Welsh  chroniclers  to  have 
passed  over  to  Ireland,  and  to  have  there  ob- 
tained from  King  Murtach  O’Brien,  both  suj>- 
plies  for  the  war  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
for  himself.  It  is  said,  indee<l,  that  both  the 
Conqueror  and  Henry  I.  had  meditated  the  sub- 
jugation of  Ireland ; and  Malmesbury  affirms 
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that  the  latter  English  king  had  Murtoch  and 
his  successors  so  entirely  at  his  devotion,  that 
they  wrote  nothing  but  adulation  of  him,  nor 
did  anything  but  what  he  orderetl. 

It  would  apj)ear  that  a project  of  conquest  had 
been  entertained  by  Henry  II.,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  his  reign.  The  same  year  in 
which  he  came  to  the  throne,  witnessed  the  ele- 
vation to  the  po])edom  of  the  only  Englishman 
that  ever  wore  the  triple  crown — Nicholas  Break- 
spear,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Adriaii  IV. 
Very  soon  after  his  coronation',  Henry  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
learned  John  of  Salisbury,  ostensibly  to  congra- 
tulate Adrian  on  his  accession,  but  really  to  so- 
licit the  new  pope  for  his  sanction  to  the  scheme 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Adrian  granted  a 
bull,  in  the  terms  or  to  the  effect  desired,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  tlie  matter  was 
submitted  by  Henry  to  a great  council  of  his 
Itarons;  but  the  uuderUiking  w'as  opposed  by 
many  of  those  present,  and  especially  by  his 
mother,  the  empress ; and  in  consecpience  it  was 
for  the  time  given  up. 

Henry's  attention  was  not  recalled  to  the  sub- 
ject till  many  years  after.  The  course  of  the 
story  now  carries  us  back  again  to  Ireland,  and 
to  another  of  the  provincial  kings  of  that  coimtry 
of  whom  we  have  yet  said  nothing — Dermond 
MacMurrogh,  or  Dermot  MacMurchad,  King  of 
Lagenia  or  Leinster.  This  prince  had  early  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  sanguinary  ferocity,  even 
on  a stage  where  all  the  actors  were  men  of  blood. 
So  far  back  as  the  year  1140,  in  order  to  break 
the  power  of  his  nobility,  he  had  seventeen  of 
the  chief  of  them  seized  at  once,  all  of  whom 
that  he  did  not  put  to  death  he  deprived  of  their 
eyes.  His  most  noted  exploit,  however,  was  of 
a different  character.  Dervorgilla,  a huly  of 
great  beauty,  was  the  wife  of  Tieman  O’Ruarc, 
the  Lord  of  Breffny,  a district  in  Leinster,  and 
the  old  enemy  of  MacMurrogh.  The  sworn  foe 
of  her  husband,  however,  was  the  object  of  Der- 
vorgilla’s  guilty  passion;  and,  at  her  own  sug- 
gestion, it  is  said,  when  her  husband  was  absent 
on  a military  expedition,  the  King  of  Leinster 
came  and  carried  her  off.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1153,  when  the  suj)reme  sovereignty  was  in 
the  possession  of  Turlogh  O’Connor.  To  him 
O’Ruarc  applie<l  fur  the  means  of  avenging  his 
wrong,  and  received  from  him  such  effective  as- 
sistance as  to  be  enabled  to  i-ecover  both  his  wife 
and  the  projwrty  she  had  carried  off  with  her. 
But  from  this  time  MacMurrogh  and  O’Ruarc 
kept  up  a spiteful  contest,  with  alternating  for- 
tunes, fur  many  years.  So  lung  as  Turlogh  lived, 
O'Ruarc  had  a steady  ally  iu  the  common  sove- 
reign, and  the  King  of  Leinster  was  effectually 
kept  in  check  by  their  united  ]X)wer.  The  suc- 


ceeding reign  of  O’Lochlin,  on  the  other  hand, 
was,  for  the  whole  of  the  ten  years  that  it  lasted, 
a perio<l  of  triumphant  revenge  to  MacMurrogh. 
But  the  recovery  of  the  supremacy,  on  O’Loch- 
lin’s  <leath,  by  the  house  of  O’Connor,  at  last 
|mt  an  end  to  the  long  and  bitter  strife.  A 
general  combination  was  now  formed  against 
the  King  of  Leinster;  King  Roderick,  the  Lord 
of  Breffny,  and  his  father-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
Meath,  united  their  forces  for  the  avowed  pur- 
jtose  of  driving  him  frem  his  kingdom;  Utey 
were  joined  by  many  of  his  own  subjects,  both 
Irish  and  Danish,  to  whom  his  tyranny  had  ren- 
dered him  odious;  and  O’Ruarc  put  himself  at 
the  hexul  of  the  whole.  MacMurrogh  made  some 
effort  to  defend  himself ; but  finding  himself  de- 
serted by  all,  he  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  left 
his  kingdom  for  the  present  to  the  disposal  of  his 
conquerors.  They  set  another  prince  of  his  own 
family  on  the  vacant  throne.  Meanwhile  the 
deposed  and  fugitive  king  luul  embarked  for 
England,  to  seek  the  aid  of  King  Henry,  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
himself  the  vassal  of  the  English  monarch.  On 
landing  at  Bristol,  some  time  in  the  summer  of 
1167,  he  foimd  that  Henry  was  on  the  Continent, 
and  thither  he  immediately  proceeded.  Henry, 
when  ho  came  to  him  in  Aquitaine,  was  “ busied,” 
says  Giraldus,  “ in  great  and  weighty  affairs,  yet 
most  courteously  he  received  him  and  liberally 
rewarded  him.  And  the  king,  having  at  large 
and  orderly  heard  the  causes  of  his  exile,  and  of 
his  re]mir  unto  him,  he  took  his  oath  of  allegi- 
ance and  swore  him  to  be  his  true  vassal  and 
subject,  and  thereupon  granted  and  gave  him 
letters-patent  in  manner  and  form  as  foUoweth: 
‘ Henry,  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Normandy 
and  Aquitaine,  and  Earl  of  Anjou,  unto  all  his 
subjects,  Englishmen,  Normans,  Scots,  and  all 
other  nations  and  people  being  his  subjects,  send- 
eth  greeting.  Whensoever  these  our  letters  shall 
come  unto  you,  know  ye  that  we  have  received 
Dermond,  Prince  of  Leinster,  into  our  protec- 
tion, grace,  and  favour;  wherefore,  whosoever 
within  our  jurisdiction  will  aid  and  help  him, 
OUT  trusty  subject,  for  the  recovery  of  his  land, 
let  him  be  assured  of  our  favour  and  license  in 
that  behalf.’”' 

It  would  scarcely  appear,  from  the  tenor  of 
these  merely  ()ermissive  letters,  that  Henry  looked 
forward  to  aity  result  so  important  as  the  conquest 
of  Ireland;  the  other  “great  and  w'eighty  affairs” 
luul  long  withdrawn  his  thoughts  from  that  pro- 
ject; and  embarrassed  both  by  his  war  with  the 
French  king,  and  his  more  serious  contest  with 


' QinUdui  Cambrtnti*  (0«nU  Ui«  WeUhnuut).  This  writer’s 
roiU  lUMiio  WM  U«nUd  Barry.  lie  waa  nearly  related  to  a»iue 
of  Uie  chief  penona((es  who  figure  in  the  story  of  the  oomiuost 
o(  Ireland,  and  he  waa  lirin^  in  Ireland  at  the  time. 
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Becket  at  home,  he  was  at  pi'escnt  os  little  as  ever 
iu  a condition  to  resume  the  serious  consideration 
of  it.  MacMurrogh,  however,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  got.  **  And 
by  his  daily  journeying,"  proceeds  Giraldus,  “ he 
came  at  lengtli  unto  the  noble  town  of  Bristow 
(Bristol),  where,  because  ships  and  boats  did 
daily  repair,  and  come  fi*om  out  of  Ireland,  he, 
very  desirous  to  hear  of  the  state  of  his  people 
and  country,  did,  for  a time,  sojourn  and  make 
his  abode;  and  whilst  he  was  there,  he  would 
oftentimes  cause  the  king’s  letters  to  be  openly 
read,  and  did  then  offer  great  entertainment  and 
promised  liberal  wages  to  all  such  as  would  help 
or  ser\'e  him;  but  it  served  not.”  • At  length,  how- 
ever, he  chanced  to  meet  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  surnamed  Strongbow,  with  wImhu 
he  soon  came  to  an  agreement.  Strongbow,  on 
the  promise  of  the  luuid  of  Dermond’s  eldest 
daughter,  Eva,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Leinster,  engaged  to  come  over  to  Ireland,  with 
a sufficient  military  force  to  eftect  the  dejwsed 
king’s  restoration,  in  the  following  spring.  A 
short  time  after  this,  Dermond,  having  gone  to 
the  town  of  St  David’s,  there  made  another  en- 
gagement with  two  young  noblemen,  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald  and  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  both  sons  of 
the  Lady  Nesta,  a daughter  of  one  of  the  Welsh 
princes,  who,  after  having  been  mistress  to 
Henry  I.,  married  Gerald,  governor  of  Pembroke 
Castle,  and  Lord  of  Carew,  and  finally  became 
mistress  to  Stephen  de  Marisco  or  Maurice,  con- 
stable of  the  castle  of  Cardigan:  Fitz-Gerald  was 
her  son  by  her  marriage,  and  Fitz-Stephen  by  her 
last-mentioned  connection.  To  these  two  half- 
brothers,  in  consideration  of  their  coming  over 
to  him  with  a certain  force  at  the  same  time  with 
Stit)ngbow,  Dennond  engaged  to  grant  the  town 
of  Wexford,  with  two  cantreds  (or  hundreds)  of 
land  adjoining,  in  fee  for  ever.  These  arrange- 
ments being  completed,  “ Dermond,"  continues 
the  historian,  being  weary  of  his  exiled  life  and 
distressed  estate,  and  therefore  the  more  desirous 
to  draw  homewards  for  the  recovery  of  his  own, 
and  for  which  he  had  so  long  travelled  and  sought 
abroad,  he  first  went  to  the  church  of  St.  David’s 
U)  make  his  orisons  and  prayers,  and  then,  the 
weather  being  fair  and  wind  good,  he  adventured 
the  seas  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  having 
a merry  passage,  he  shortly  landed  in  his  ungrate- 
ful country;  and,  with  a very  im]>atient  mind, 
liazarded  himself  among  and  through  the  middle 
of  his  enemies;  and,  coming  safely  to  Feims,  he 
was  very  honourably  received  of  the  clei-gy  there, 
who  after  their  ability  did  refresh  and  succour 
him.  But  he  for  a time  dissembling  his  princely 
estate,  continued  as  a ]>rivate  man  all  that  winter 
following  among  them.”  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  rash  enough  to  show  himself  iu 


arms  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1169,  befoi'e 
any  of  his  promised  English  succours  had  arrived; 
and  that  the  result  of  this  premature  attempt  was, 
that  he  was  again  easily  beaten  by  King  Roderick 
and  O’Ruarc. 

His  allies  in  England  meanwhile  did  not  for- 
get him.  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  was  the  fii"st  to  set 
out  about  the  beginning  of  May,  accom])anie(] 
with  thirty  gentlemen  of  his  own  kindred,  sixty 
men  in  coats  of  mail,  and  3(X)  picked  archers; 
they  shipped  themselves  in  three  small  vessels, 
and  sailing  right  across  from  St.  David’s  Head, 
landed  at  a creek  now  called  the  Bonn,  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Wexford. 
Along  w’ith  them  also  came  the  paternal  uncle  of 
Strongbow,  Hervey  de  Montemarisco  or  Mount- 
maurice.  On  the  day  following,  two  more  vessels 
arrived  at  the  same  place,  bearing  Maurice  of 
Prendergast,  “a  lusty  and  a hanly  man,  bom 
about  Milford,  in  West  Wales,”  with  ten  more 
gentlemen  and  sixty  archers.  MacMurrogh  was 
not  long  in  hearing  of  their  arrival,  on  which  he 
in.stantly  sent  600  men  to  join  them,  under  his 
illegitimate  son  Donald,  and  “ very  shortly  after, 
he  himself  also  followed  with  great  joy  and  glad- 
ness.” ‘ 

It  was  now  determined  to  march  upon  the  town 
of  Wexford.  “When  they  of  the  to^vn,”  proceeds 
the  narrative,  “ heard  thereof,  they  being  a fierce 
and  unruly  people,  but  yet  much  trusting  to  their 
wonted  fortune,  came  forth  about  2000  of  them, 
and  were  determined  to  wage  and  give  battle." 
On  beholding  the  imposing  armour  and  array  of 
the  English,  however,  they  drew  back,  and,  setting 
the  suburbs  on  fire,  took  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  the  town.  For  that  day  all  the  efforts  of  the 
assailants  to  effect  an  entrance  were  vain.  The 
next  morning,  after  the  solemn  celebration  of 
mass,  they  ma<le  ready  to  renew  the  assault  upon 
the  town;  but  the  besieged,  seeing  this,  lost  heart, 
and  saved  them  further  trouble  by  offering  to 
surrender.  Four  of  the  chief  inhabitants  were 
given  up  to  MacMurrogh  as  pledges  for  the  fide- 
lity of  their  fellow-citizens ; and  he,  on  his  part, 
immediately  |>erformed  his  promise  to  his  English 
friends,  by  making  over  to  Fitz-Stej)hen  and  Fitz- 
Gerald the  town  that  had  thus  fallen  into  his 
t hands,  with  tlie  territories  thereunto  adjoining 
! and  appertaining.  To  Hervey  of  Mountmauriee 
he  alro  gave  two  cantreds,  lying  along  the  sea- 
side between  Wexford  and  Waterford. 

This  first  exjdoit  was  followed  up  by  an  incur- 
sion into  the  district  of  Ossory,  the  prince  of 
which  had  well  earned  the  enmity  of  MacMur- 
' rogh  by  having  some  years  before  seized  his  eldest 
son,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  The  Ossoiaans  at  first 
boldly  stood  their  ground,  and  as  long  as  they 
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kept  to  their  l>og3  and  woods,  the  invatling  force, 
though  now  increased  by  an  accession  from  the 
town  of  Wexford  to  about  3000  men,  made  little 
impression  upon  them;  but  at  last  they  were  im- 
[irudent  enough  to  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  the  o|)en  country,  when  Itobert  Fitz-Stephen 
fell  upon  them  with  a botly  of  horse,  and  threw 
down  the  ill-armed  and  unprotected  multitude, 
or  scatteied  them  in  all  diiections;  those  that 
were  thrown  to  the  ground  the  foot  - soldiers 
straight  despatched,  cutting  off  their  heails  with 
their  battle-axes.  Three  hundred  bleeding  heads 
were  laid  at  the  feet  of  MacMurrogh,  “ who,  turn- 
ing every  of  them,  one  by  one,  to  know  them,  did 
then  for  joy  hold  up  both  his  hands,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  thanked  God  most  highly.  Among 
these  there  was  the  head  of  one  w'hom  especially 
and  above  all  the  rest  he  mortally  hated ; and  he, 
taking  up  that  by  the  hair  and  ears,  with  his  teeth 
most  horribly  and  cruelly  bit  away  his  nose  and 
lips!”  So  nearly  did  an  Ii*ish  king  of  the  twelfth 
century  resemble  a modern  savage  chief  of  New 
Zealand.  After  this  disaster,  the  |)Cople  of  0.ssory 
made  no  further  resistance ; they  suffered  their 
invaders  to  march  across  the  whole  bieadth  of 
their  country,  murdering,  s{K>iling,  burning,  and 
laying  waste  wherever  they  passed. 

All  this  had  taken  place  before  anything  was 
heanl  of  MacMurrogh’s  old  enemies.  King  Ro- 
derick and  O’Ruarc,  whom  suqirise  and  alarm 
seem  to  have  deprived  at  firet  of  the  power  of 
action.  But  news  was  now  brought  that  the 
monarch  was  levying  an  ai’my,  and  that  the 
princes  and  nobility  of  the  land  were,  at  his  call, 
about  to  meet  in  a great  council  at  the  ancieut 
royal  seat  of  Tara,  in  Meath.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence,  MacMurrogh  and  his  English  friends, 
withdrawing  from  Ossory,  took  uj)  a ]>osition  of 
great  natural  strength  in  the  midst  of  the  hills 
and  bogs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferns.  Their 
small  force  was  speedily  sun-ounded  by  the  nume- 
rous army  of  King  Roderick,  and  it  would  seem 
that,  if  they  could  not  have  been  attacked  in 
their  stronghold,  they  might  have  been  starved 
into  a suri’cndcr,  at  no  great  expense  of  patience. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  their 
numbers,  Roderick  appears  to  have  been  a good 
deal  more  afraid  of  them  than  they  were  of  him: 
disunion  had  broken  out  in  the  council,  which, 
after  assembling  at  Tara,  had  adjourned  to  Dub- 
lin; and  the  Irish  king  had  probably  reason  to 
fear  that,  if  he  could  not  bring  the  affair  to  a 
speedy  termination,  he  w’ould  soon  be  left  in  no 
condition  to  keep  the  field  at  all. 

In  this  feeling  he  attempted,  by  presents  and 
promises,  to  seduce  Fitz-Stepheu;  failing  in  that, 
he  next  tried  to  persuade  MacMurrogh  to  come 
over  and  make  common  cause  with  his  country- 
men against  the  foreigners;  at  last,  when  there 


was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  enemy,  encou- 
raged by  these  manifestations  of  timidity,  were 
about  to  come  out  and  attack  him,  he  actually 
sent  messengers  to  sue  for  peace;  on  which,  after 
some  negotiation,  it  was  agreed  that  MacMurrogh 
should  be  reinstated  in  his  kingdom. 

It  does  not  appear  what  teims  jMacMurrogh 
professed  to  make  in  his  treaty  for  his  English 
allies.  It  is  aihrme<l,  that  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  Roderick,  that  he  should  send  them  all 
home  as  soon  as  he  had  restored  his  kingdom  to 
order,  and  in  the  meantime  should  procure  no 
more  of  them  to  come  over.  But  other  forces 
were  already  on  their  way  from  England,  and 
those  in  Ireland,  looked  to  remain  there.  This 
was  soon  proved  by  the  airival  at  Wexford  of 
two  more  ships,  bringing  over  Maurice  Fitz-Ge- 
rald,  with  an  additional  force  of  ten  gentlemen, 
thirty  horsemen,  and  al>out  100  archers  and  foot 
soldiers.  On  receiving  this  accession  of  strength, 
MacMurrogh  immediately  cast  his  recent  engage- 
ments and  oaths  to  the  w’inds.  His  first  move- 
ment with  his  new  auxiliaries  was  against  the  city 
of  Dublin,  w'hich  had  not  fully  returned  to  its 
submission:  he  soon  compelled  the  citizens  to  sue 
for  peace,  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  and  to  give 
hostages.  He  then  sent  a party  of  his  English 
friends  to  assist  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
Limerick,  whose  territory  had  been  attacked  by 
King  Roderick.  The  royal  forces  were  speedily 
defeated. 

From  this  time  MacMurrogh  and  the  English 
adventurere  seem  to  have  raised  their  hopes  to 
nothing  short  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. By  their  advice,  he  despatched  messengers 
to  England  to  urge  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  come 
over  with  his  force  immediately.  All  Leinster, 
he  said,  was  completely  reduced,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  earl’s  presence,  with  the 
force  he  had  engaged  to  bring  with  him,  would 
soon  add  the  other  provinces  to  that  conquest. 

Strongliow  deemed  it  prudent,  before  he  took 
any  decided  step,  to  iiiforiD  King  Henr}'  of  the 
proposal,  and  obtain  the  royal  sanction  to  com- 
ply with  it.  Henry,  with  his  usual  deep  policy, 
would  ouly  answer  his  request  evasively;  but  the 
earl  ventured  to  understand  him  in  a favourable 
sense,  and  returned  home  with  lus  mind  uuule  up 
for  the  venture.  As  soon  as  the  winter  was  over, 
he  sent  to  Ireland,  as  the  first  portion  of  his  force, 
ten  gentlemen  and  seventy  archers,  under  the 
command  of  his  relations,  Raymond  Fitz- William, 
surnamed,  from  his  corpulency,  Le  Gros,  or  the 
Gross,  afterwards  altered  into  the  Anglo  Irish 
name  of  Grace.  He  and  Ids  company  landed  at 
a rock  alx)ut  four  miles  east  from  the  city  of 
Waterford,  then  called  Dundonolf,  afterwards 
the  site  of  the  castle  of  Dundorogh,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  1170.  ’Fliey  h.-ul  scarcely  time  to 
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cast  a trench  and  to  build  themselves  a tempo- 
rary fort  of  turf  and  twigs,  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a body  of  3000  of  the  j^eople  of  Water- 
ford; but  this  mob  were  scattei-ed  with  frightful 
slaughter.  Five  hundred  of  them  were  cut  down 
in  the  pursuit;  and  then,  ns  Giraldus  asserts,  the 
“ victors,  l)eing  weary  with  killing,  cast  a great 
numl)er  of  those  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners 
headlong  from  the  rocks  into  the  seas,  and  so 
drowned  them.” 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  did  not  set  sail  till  the 
beginning  of  September.  He  then  embarked  at 
Milford  Haven,  with  a force  of  200  gentlemen, 
and  1000  inferior  fighting  men,  and  on  the  vigil 
of  St.  Rartholomew,  hinded  in  the  ncighbourliood 
of  the  city  of  Waterford,  which  still  remained 
unreduced.  On  the  following  day,  Raymond  le 
Gros  came  with  great  joy  to  welcome  him,  at- 
tended by  forty  of  his  company.  “ And  on  the 
morrow,  iipon  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  being 
Tuesdav,  they  displayed  their  banners,  and  in 
good  airay  they  marched  to  the  walls  of  the  city, 
l>eing  fully  bent  and  determined  to  give  the  as- 
sault!” The  citizens,  however,  defended  them- 
selves with  great  spirit;  and  the  assjiilants  were 


twice  driven  back  from  the  walls.  But  Ray- 
mond, who,  by  the  consent  of  all,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  now  “ having  espied  a 
little  house  of  timber,  standing  half  upon  jjosts 
without  the  walls,  called  his  men  together,  and 
encouraged  them  to  give  a new  a.ssuult  at  that 
place;  .and  having  hewed  down  the  posts  where- 
u{x>n  the  house  stood,  the  same  fell  down,  to- 

' The  IrUh  name  of  thU  tower  U Dundety,  or  the  King'e  Fort, 
lu  hietorj  U briefl>'  reounlod  in  the  following  inicriptiou  placed 
over  the  d<*>rway : — •'  In  the  year  100.1,  thie  Tower  woe  erected 
bj*  Regii^old  the  Dane — in  1171,  was  held  as  a fortroie  bjr  Strong- 
bow,  Earl  of  Pembroke — in  11C3,  b.r  etatnte  3d  of  Edward  IV.,  a 
mint  wae  eetabliehnd  here — in  1810,  it  was  re-eilihed  in  ita  ori- 
ginal form,  and  appmpriated  to  the  )>olico  ettLablishniunt  b^' 
the  oorjmrate  body  of  the  cit/  of  lYatorfurd.’’ 

Vob.  I. 


gether  with  a piece  of  the  town  wall;  and  then, 
a way  being  thus  opened,  they  entered  into  the 
city,  and  killed  the  people  in  the  streets  without 
pity  or  mercy,  leaving  them  lying  in  great  heaps; 
and  thus,  with  bloody  hands,  they  obtained  a 
blootly  victory.”  MacMurrogh  arrived  along  with 
Fitz-Gerald  and  Fitz-Stephen  while  the  work  of 
plunder  and  carnage  was  still  proceeding;  and  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  which  fol- 
lowed the  sacking  of  the  miserable  city,  th.at, 
in  fulfilment  of  his  compact  with  Strongbow,  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  solemnized  between  his 
daughter  Eva  and  that  nobleman. 

Immediately  after  this  they  again  spread  their 
banners,  and  set  out  on  their  march  for  Dublin. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  were  mostly 
of  Danish  race,  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
stationing  troojis  at  different  points  along  the 
common  road  from  Waterford;  but  MacMur- 
rogh led  his  followers  by  another  way  among 
the  mountains,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
citizens,  made  his  appearance  befoi-e  the  w’alls 
ere  they  were  aware  that  he  had  left  Water- 
ford. A negotiation  was  attempted,  but,  while  it 
was  still  going  on,  Raymond  and  his  friend,  Miles 
or  Milo  de  Cogan,  “ more  wil- 
ling to  purchase  honour  in  the 
wars  than  givin  it  in  peace, 
with  a company  of  lusty  young 
gentlemen,  suddenly  ran  to  the 
walls,  and,  giving  the  assault, 
brake  in,  entered  the  city,  and 
obtainetl  the  victory,  making 
110  small  slaughter  of  their 
enemies.”  Leaving  Dublin  in 
charge  of  Milo  de  Cogan, 
Stixmgbow  next  proceeded,  on 
the  instigation  of  MacMur- 
rogh, to  invade  the  district  of 
Meath,  anciently  consideretl 
the  fifth  province  of  Ireland, 
and  set  apart  as  the  peculiar 
territory  of  the  supreme  sove- 
reign, but  which  King  Rode- 
rick had  Lately  made  over  to  his  friend  0’Ru.arc. 
The  Anglo-Norman  chief,  although  he  seems  to 
have  met  with  no  resistance  from  the  inhabitants, 
now  laid  it  waste  from  one  end  to  the  other.  While 
all  this  was  going  on,  the  only  effort  in  behalf 
of  his  crown  or  his  country  that  Roderick  is  re- 
corded to  have  ma^le,  was  the  sending  a rhetorical 
message  to  MacMurrogh,  commanding  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  allegiance  juid  dismiss  his  foreign 
allies,  if  he  did  not  wish  that  the  life  of  his  son, 
whom  he  had  left  in  jdedge,  should  be  sacrificed. 
To  this  threat.  MacMurrogh  at  once  replied  th.at 
he  never  would  desist  from  his  enterpri.se  until 
he  had  not  only  sub<lue<l  all  Connaught,  but  won 
to  himself  the  raonan-hy  of  all  Irehuid.  Infu- 
86 


ReaiMALO'a  ok  thb  Rino  Towcb,  Watorford.' — From  tho  I’ictureoquo  Annual. 
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riated  by  tliis  deGance,  the  otlier  savage  iiustantly 
gave  oi*ders  to  cut  off  MacMurrogh’a  sou’s  head. 

But  now  the  adventurei’s  were  struck  on  a sud- 
den with  no  little  perple.xity  by  the  arrival  of  a 
ju-oclamatiou  from  King  Henry,  prohibiting  the 
passing  of  any  more  shi^xs  from  any  port  in  Eng- 
land to  L-elaud,  and  commanding  all  his  subjects 
now  in  the  latter  country  to  return  from  thence 
before  Easter,  on  pain  of  forfeitmg  all  their  lands 
and  being  for  ever  banished  from  the  realm.  A 
consultation  l>eiug  held  in  this  emergency,  it  was 
resolved  that  Raymond  le  Gros  should  be  des- 
patched to  the  king,  who  was  in  Aquitaine,  with 
letters  from  Strongbow  reminding  Henry  that 
he  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  Dermond  MacMur- 
rogh  (as  he  conceived)  with  the  royal  permission; 
and  acknowledging  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, tliat  whatever  they  had  acquired  in  Ire- 
land, either  by  gift  or  otherwise,  they  considered 
not  their  own,  but  as  held  for  him  thcli'  liege 
lord,  and  as  being  at  his  absolute  disposal.  Tlie 
immediate  effect  of  the  proclanuition  was  to  deal 
a heavy  blow  at  their  cause,  by  the  discourage- 
ment it  spread  among  their  adherents,  and  by 
cutting  off  the  supplies  both  of  men  and  victuals 
they  hatl  counted  uiKui  receiving  from  England. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  a new  enemy 
suddenly  appeared — a body  of  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians brought  to  attack  the  city  of  Dublin  by 
its  former  Danish  ruler,  who  had  made  his  escaj)e 
when  it  was  lately  taken,  and  had  been  actively 
employed  ever  since  in  preparing  and  fitting  out 
this  armament.  They  came  in  sixty  ships,  and 
as  soon  a.s  they  had  landed  proceeded  to  the 
assault.  “ They  were  all  mighty  men  of  war,” 
says  the  description  of  them  in  Giraldus,  “ and 
well  apiHjinted  after  the  Danish  manner.”  The 
attack  was  made  upon  the  east  gate  of  the  city, 
and  Milo  de  Cogau  soon  found  that  the  small 
force  under  his  command  could  make  no  effective 
resistance.  But  the  good  fortune  that  had  all 
along  waited  upon  him  and  his  associates  was 
still  true  to  them.  His  brother,  seeing  how  he 
was  pressed,  led  out  a few  men  by  the  south 
gate,  and  attacking  the  assailants  from  behind, 
spread  such  confusion  through  their  ranks,  that 
after  a short  effort  to  recover  themselves,  they 
gave  way  to  their  panic  and  took  to  flight.  Great 
numbers  of  them  were  slain,  and  their  leader 
himself,  being  taken  prisoner,  so  exasperated  the 
Anglo-Norman  commander  when  he  was  brought 
into  his  presence,  that  Milo  de  Cogan  oi'dered  his 
head  to  be  struck  off  on  the  sjxit 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  not  long  after 
this  that  Dermond  MacMurrogh  died,  on  which 
it  Ut  said  that  Strongliow  took  the  title  and  as- 
sumed the  authority  of  King  of  Lein.ster  in  right 
of  his  wife.  Raymond  le  Gros  had  now  also  re- 
turned from  Aquitaine;  he  bad  delivered  the 


letter  with  which  he  was  chained,  but  Henry 
had  sent  no  answer,  and  had  not  even  adinitteil 
him  to  his  presence.  IMeanwhile,  on  the  side  of 
the  Irish,  thera  was  one  individual,  Laurence, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  saw  that  the  moment 
was  favourable  for  yet  another  effort  to  save  the 
country.  Chiefly  by  his  exertions,  a great  con- 
federacy was  formed  of  all  the  native  princes, 
together  with  those  of  Man  and  the  other  sur- 
rounding islands,  and  a force  was  assembled 
around  Dublin,  with  King  Roderick  as  its  com- 
mander-in-chief, of  the  amoimt,  it  is  affirmed, 
of  30,000  men.  Strongbow  and  Raymond,  and 
Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  had  all  thrown  themselves 
into  the  city,  but  their  united  forces  did  not 
make  twice  as  many  hundreds  as  the  enemy 
numbered  thousands.  For  the  space  of  two 
months,  however,  the  investing  force  appears  to 
have  sat  still  in  patient  expectation.  Their  hope 
was,  that  want  of  victuals  would  compel  the  garri- 
son to  siu-render ; and  at  length  a message  came 
from  Strongbow,  and  a negotiation  was  opened ; 
but  before  any  arrangement  was  concluded,  an 
extraordinary  turn  of  fortune  suddenly  change<i 
the  whole  {x)sition  of  affau's.  While  the  besieged 
wera  anxiously  deliberating  on  what  it  would  be 
best  for  them  to  do,  Donald  Kavenagh,  a son  of 
the  late  King  MacMurrogh,  contrived  to  make 
his  way  into  the  city,  and  informed  them  that 
their  friend,  Fitz-Stephen,  was  besieged  by  the 
people  of  Wexford  in  his  castle  of  Carrig,  near 
that  place,  and  that,  if  not  relieved  within  a few 
days,  he  would  assuredly,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  few  men  who  were  with  him,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Fitz-Gerald  pro- 
■ posed,  and  Raymond  seconded  the  gallant  couu- 
j sel,  that,  rather  than  seek  to  preserve  their  lives 
I with  the  loss  of  all  besides,  they  should  make  a 
bold  attempt  to  cut  their  way  to  their  distressed 
comrades,  and,  at  the  worst,  die  like  soldiers  and 
knights.  The  animating  appeal  nerv’ed  every 
lieai*t.  With  all  speed  each  man  got  ready  and 
buckled  on  his  armour,  and  the  little  band  was 
soon  set  in  array  in  three  divisions.  All  things 
being  thus  arranged,  about  the  hour  of  nine  in 
the  morning,  they  suddenly  rushed  forth  from 
one  of  the  gates,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the 
vast  throng  of  the  enemy,  whom  their  sudden 
onset  so  bewildered  and  confounded,  that,  while 
many  were  killed  or  thro^xm  to  the  ground,  the 
bold  assailants  scarcely  encountered  any  resist- 
ance, and  in  a short  time  the  scattered  host  was 
flying  before  them  in  all  directions.  King  Ro- 
derick himself  escajied  with  difficulty,  and  almost 
undressed,  for  he  had  been  regaling  himself  with 
the  luxury  of  a bath.  Great  store  of  victuals, 
armour,  and  other  s]x>ils  was  found  in  the  de- 
sertetl  camp,  with  which  the  victors  returned  at 
night  to  the  city,  and  there  set  everything  in 
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order,  and  left  a garrison  well  provided  with  all 
necessaries,  before  setting  oat  the  next  morning 
to  the  relief  of  their  friends  at  Wexford. 


Site  or  Cariuck  or  Carrio  CAETLn,  n«tr  Woxlord.’— From  liAll't  Irulaml. 

Tlie  earl  and  Lis  company  marched  on  unop- 
posed till  they  came  to  a narrow  pass  in  the  midst 
of  bogs,  in  a district  called  the  Odrone  or  Idrone. 

Here  they  found  the  way  blocked^up  by  a nume- 
rous force,  but  after  a sharp  action,  in  which  the 
Irish  leader  fell,  they  succeeded  in  overcoming 
this  hinderance,  and  were  enabled  to  pursue  their 
journey.  They  had  nearly  reached  Wexford 
when  intelligence  was  received  that  Fitz-Stephen 
and  his  companions  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  After  standing  out  for  sevei* *al  days 
against  the  re{)eated  attacks  of  3000  men,  he  and 
those  with  him,  consisting  of  only  five  gentlemen 
and  a few  archers,  hud  been  induced  to  deliver 
up  the  fort,  on  receiving  an  as.surance,  solemnly 
confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  the  Bishops  of  Kildai'e 
and  Wexfortl,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  that  Dub- 
lin had  fallen,  and  that  the  earl,  with  all  the  rest 
of  their  friends  there,  were  killed.  They  promised 
Fitz-Stej)hen  that,  if  he  would  surrender,  they 
would  conduct  him  to  a place  of  safety,  and  se- 
cure him  and  his  men  from  the  vengeance  of 
King  Roderick,  But  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
posseasion  of  their  persons,  “ some,”  acconling  to 
Giraldus,  “they  kilted,  some  they  beat,  some  they 
wounded,  and  some  they  cast  into  prison.”  Fitz- 

' " A little  further  on  and  we  nrrire  at  n most  interosting  relio 
of  oncieut  dojr* — the  site  of  Corrick  Caatlo,  Uie  flr»t  cattle  tlmt 
wM  built  by  the  Anglo-Normans  in  Ireland — not  the  sn>all  au- 
tiqoe  tower  which,  situatol  on  the  i>!unaclcuf  a rock,  fonusoue 
of  tlie  most  strikingly  picturewpie  objects  in  the  kingdom,  and 
which  has  long  usurped  the  name  and  ‘ honours ' of  the  fortress 
of  Fitz-Stephen.  Tl»e  true  castle  of  the  first  Anglo-Norman 

• adTenturor  and  oomiuoror  * — was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rlTer,  a stately  pile  Uiat  crowned  the  summit  of  a niggcl  hill, 
barely  enough  of  which  now  remains  to  mark  the  space  it  occu- 
pied— for  tlie  plough  Itos  passed  over  nearly  tlie  whole  of  it.”— 

Hall's  /rrfeikf. 


Stephen  himself  they  carried  away  with  them  to 
an  island  called  Beg-Eri,  or  Little  Erin,  lying  not 
far  from  Wexford,  having  fled  thither,  after  set- 
ting that  town  on  fire,  when 
they  heard  that  Strongbow 
had  got  out  of  Dublin,  anil 
was  on  his  march  to  their  dis- 
trict. They  now  sent  to  in- 
form the  earl  tliat,  if  he  con- 
tinued his  approach,  they 
would  cut  off  the  heads  of 
Fitz-Stephen  and  his  com- 
panions. Deterred  by  this 
threat,  Strongbow  deemed  it 
best  to  turn  aside  from  Wex- 
ford, and  to.  take  his  way  to 
Waterford. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  make  another  ap- 
plication to  ITenry;  and  Iler- 
veyof  Mountmaurice  had  Ijeen 
despatched  to  England  for 
that  purpose.  On  reaching 
Waterford,  Stronglxiw  found  Hervey  there,  just 
returne<l,  with  the  king’s  commands  that  the  earl 
should  repair  to  him  without  delay.  He  and 
Hervey  accordingly  took  ship.  As  soon  as  they 
landed,  they  proceeded  to  where  Henry  was,  at 
Newnham,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  had  returned 
from  the  Continent  about  two  months  before,  and 
had  ever  since  been  actively  employed  in  collect- 
ing and  equipping  an  army  and  fleet,  and  making 
other  preparations  for  passing  over  into  Ireland, 
"When  Strongbow  presented  himself,  he  at  first 
refused  to  see  him;  but  after  a short  time  he  con- 
sented to  i-eceive  his  offers  of  entire  submission. 
It  was  agree<l  that  the  earl  should  surrender  to  the 
king,  in  full  possession,  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  all 
other  towns  and  forts  which  he  held  along  the 
coast  of  Ireland;  on  which  condition  he  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  rest  of  his  acquisitions 
under  subjection  to  the  English  crown.  Thi.s 
arrangement  being  concluded,  the  king,  attended 
by  Strongbow  and  other  lords,  embarked  at  Mil- 
foixl.  His  force  consisted  of  600  knights  or 
gentlemen,  and  about  4000  common  soldiers.  He 
landed  at  a place  now  called  the  Crook,  near 
Waterfonl,  on  the  I8th  of  October,  1171. 

In  the  short  interval  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  departure  of  Strongbow,  another  attack  hatl 
lieen  made  uj)on  Dublin  by  Tiemau  O’Ruarc;  but 
the  forces  of  the  Irish  prince  were  dispersed  with 
great  slaughter  in  a sudden  sally  by  Milo  do 
I Cogan.  This  proved  the  last  effort,  for  the  pre- 
I sent,  of  Irish  Independence.  When  the  English 
I king  made  his  ai>peanuice  in  the  country,  he 
I found  its  conquest  already  achieved,  and  nothing 
I remaining  for  him  to  do  except  to  receive  the 
1 eagerly-offered  submission  of  its  various  princes 
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an<l  chieftains.  The  first  that  i)resented  them- 
selves wei-e  the  citizens  of  Wexfoni,  who  had  so 
ti'eachenjnsly  obUiined  possession  of  the  person 
of  Fitz-Stepiien;  juul  they  endeavoured  to  make  a 
merit  of  this  discretlitalile  exploit — bringiiig  their 
prisoner  along  with  them  as  a relnjllious  subject, 
whom  they  had  seized  wliile  engaged  in  making 
w.u-  without  the  consent  of  his  sovereign.  Before 
Henry  removed  from  Waterfonl,  the  King  of 
Cork,  or  Desmond,  came  to  him  of  his  own  accord, 
and  took  his  oath  of  fealty.  From  Waterford  he 
proceede*!  with  his  army  to  Lismore,  and  thence 
to  Cashel,  near  to  which  city,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Suir,  he  received  the  homage  of  the  other  chief 


Munster  prince,  the  King  of  Tliomond  or  Lime- 
rick. The  Prince  of  Ossory,  and  the  other  in- 
ferior chiefs  of  Munster,  hastened  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  betters;  and  Heniw',  after  receiv- 
ing their  submission,  and  leaving  garrisons  both 
in  Cork  and  Limerick,  retunied  through  Tippe- 
rjiiy  to  Waterford.  Soon  after,  leaving  Robert 
Fitz  Beniard  in  command  there,  he  set  out  for 
DuV>lin.  Wherever  he  stopped  on  his  march,  the 
neighl)ouring  princes  and  chiefs  repaired  to  him, 
and  acknowledged  themselves  his  vassals.  Among 
them  was  Tiernan  O’Ruarc.  “Ihit  RtKlerick, 

' On  the  rock  of  Caeliel,  which  rinea  Itnldlj  from  n fertile 
|ih\in,  foniiorljr  wiu>  Ritiinteil  the  reHiilence  of  the  Kinptof  M un- 
itor. Hero,  In  lOtW,  wo  are  iiifunned  by  Sir  Jntnoa  Ware  yViire'* 
worki',  that  he  has  «een  the  atone  on  which  thoae  re^ruli  w-ere 
iivau(;urate<l,  nn<l  wliore  they  are  aaiii  to  have  reueivwl  their 
aiilionlinato  tojuircha.  The  town,  now  much  docayetl,  ia  chicHy 
|ilnnte<l  roiiml  the  aoiithoni  anil  eaateni  aiiloa  of  a inaan  of  liino- 
atono.  A remarkable  atono  roiifixl  chapel,  ami  a round  tower 
ailjoinlng,  are  ajicrilieil  to  Cuniiao,  aon  of  C'lillonan,  King  of 
MiinaU'r  and  Kiidiopof  t'anliel,  aljoiit  tlic  tioginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  whnee  ancestor,  Angua,  wiia  a diaciple  of  the  fnnioua 
I’atric  at  Uie  period  of  the  introduction  of  Chriatianity  into  Ire- 
Und;  Imt  Uie  cha|>el  ia  oonaidereii,  ujion  lielter  authority,  to 


the  monarch,”  it  is  added,  “ came  no  nearer  than 
to  the  side  of  the  river  Shannon,  which  divideth 
Connaught  from  Meath,  and  there  Hugh  de  Ijacy 
and  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  by  the  king’s  command- 
ment, met  him,  who,  desiring  jieace,  submitted 
himself,  swore  allegiance,  became  tributary,  and 
did  put  in  (as  all  others  did)  hostages  and  pledges 
for  the  keeping  of  the  same.  Thus  was  all  Ire- 
land, saving  Ulster,  brought  in  subjection.” 
After  this,  Henry  kept  his  ChrLstmas  in  Dublin, 
the  feast  being  held  in  a temj)orary  erection,  con- 
structed, after  the  Irish  fashion,  of  wicker  work, 
while  the  Irish  princes,  his  guests,  were  aston- 
ished at  the  sumptuousness  of  the  entertainment. 

Henry  remainetl  in  Ireland 
for  some  months  longer,  and 
during  his  stay,  called  toge- 
ther a council  of  the  clergy  at 
Cashel,  at  which  a numl>er  of 
constitutions  or  decrees  were 
jhossed  for  the  regulation  of 
the  church,  and  the  refonn  of 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in 
reganl  to  certain  points  where 
its  laxity  had  long  aflbrded 
matter  of  complaint  and  re- 
proach. He  is  also  said,  by 
Matthew  Paris,  to  have  held 
a lay  council  at  Lismore,  at 
which  provision  was  made  for 
the  extension  to  Ireland  of  the 
English  laws.  Henry  employed 
all  his  arts  of  policy  to  attach 
Raymond  le  Gros,  and  the 
other  princij>al  English  a«lven- 
turers  settle<l  in  Ireland,  to  his 
interest,  that  he  might  thereby  the  more  weaken 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  strengthen  himself. 
At  last,  alx)ut  the  middle  of  Lent,  ships  arriveil 
both  from  England  and  Aquitaine,  and  brought 
such  tidings  as  determined  the  king  to  lose  no 
time  in  again  taking  his  way  across  the  sea.  So, 
having  ap]K>inted  Hugh  «le  Lacy  to  be  g*yvenu)r 
of  Dublin,  and,  as  such,  his  chief  representative 
in  his  realm  of  Ireland,  he  set  sail  from  Wexfoni 
at  sunrise  on  Easter  Monday,  the  17th  of  April, 
1172,  and  at>out  noon  of  the  same  day,  landed  at 
Portfinnan,  in  Wales. 


hftvu  l>oon  fouiiiled  by  Com<RC  MRcCarthy,  Kinj;  of  Muiistor  rikI 
BUluip  of  C'asliel,  in  the  eleventh  century.  Both  the  chapel  and 
the  ruunil  tower  were  evidently  erocteil  prior  to  the  foiiniUtion 
of  the  cmthalnil,  which  wa&  built  hy  Ikmold  O'Brien,  King  of 
Limerick,  IniiiiediRtely  before  the  arrival  of  the  Knglnih,  towoixU 
the  latter  jart  of  the  twelfth  century.  Tlie  catliodral  U cruci- 
fonn,  the  choir  and  loutheni  tnuuept  embracing  Cormoe'e 
cha|>el  on  two  sidee.  Tlie  nbliey  of  the  rock  of  Caalicl,  of  which 
■ome  reuinliiR  still  exist,  w«t  founded  by  David  Mnct'arwell 
Rliuut  12S0.  .V  wall,  intended  fur  defence,  sumvunds  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  mins  stand.  Some  of  Uie  bastions  belong- 
ing to  this  wall  were  stniiding  at  the  lieginning  of  the  )>r(Brut 
century. 


Cashci-' — Drawn  by  J.  S.  Piont,  from  liiii  sketch  on  the  spot. 
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It  18  probable  that  Henry's  very  imperfect 
occupation  of  Ireland  did  not  greatly  iuc'rease 
his  resources,  but  it  adde<l  to  bis  reputation  l)oth 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  envy  that 
accompanied  his  successes,  and  the  old  jealousy 
of  his  power,  might  have  failed  to  do  him  any 
serious  injury,  or  touch  any  sensitive  part,  but 
for  the  di^nsions  existing  in  his  own  family. 
At  this  period  the  king  hail  four  sons  living— 
Henry,  Richard,  Geoflrey,  and  John — of  the  re- 
spective ages  of  eighteen,  sixteen,  fifteen,  and  five 
years.  He  bad  been  an  indulgent  father,  and 
had  made  a splendid,  and  what  he  considered  a 
judicious  provision,  for  them  all.  His 
eldest  son  was  to  succeed,  not  only  to 
England,  but  to  Normandy,  Anjou, 

Maine,  and  Touraine;  Richard  was 
invested  with  the  states  of  his 
mother,  Aquitaine  and  Poictou ; Geof- 
frey was  to  have  Brittany,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Conan ; and 
Ireland  was  destined  to  be  the  ap- 
panage of  John. 

At  the  coronation  of  Prince  Henrj' 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  which 
had  already  occasioned  much  trouble, 
bis  consort,  the  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  was  not  alloweil  to  be 
crowned  with  him;  and  this  omission 
being  resented  by  Louis,  led  to  fresh 
quarrels.  The  king  at  last  consenteil 
that  the  ceremony  should  be  repeated ; 
and  Margaret  was  then  crowned  as 
well  as  her  husliand.  Soon  after  this, 
the  young  couple  visited  the  French 
court,  where  Louis  stimulated  the 
im{>atient  ambition  of  his  youthful 
son-in-law,  and  incited  him  to  an 
unnatural  rel>ellion  against  his  o^vu 
father.  It  had  been  the  practice  in 
France,  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  to  crown  the 
eldest  son  during  the  father’s  life- 
time, without  giving  him  any  present 
share  of  theterritoriesorgovermnent; 
but  young  Henry  was  persuaded  by 
Louis,  that  by  being  crowied,  he 
obtained  a right  of  immediate  par- 
ticipation; and,  as  soon  as  he  returned,  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  the  king,  his  father, 
would  resign  to  him  either  England  or  Nor- 


i mandy.  Henry  rejected  this  strange  demand, 
I telling  the  youth  to  have  patience  till  his  death, 
j when  he  would  have  states  and  power  enough. 
: His  son  expressed  astonishment  at  the  refusal, 
use<l  very  undutiful  language,  and  never  more 
exchanged  words  of  real  love  or  sincere  peace 
with  his  parent.  The  vindictive  Eleanor  gave 
encouragement  to  her  son,  and  fomente<l  his  hor- 
rible hatred;  and  the  “elder  king,”'  as  Henry 
was  now  called,  was  punished  for  the  infidelities 
which  had  long  since  alienated  the  aflTections  of 
his  wife.  Being  at  Limoges,  Raymond,  the  Earl 
of  Toulouse,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  King 
of  France,  and  renounced  his  alle- 
giance, went  suddenly  to  Henry,  and 
warned  him  to  have  an  eye  on  his 
wife  and  son,  and  make  sure  of  the 
castles  of  Poictou  and  Aquibunc. 
Without  showing  his  suspicious  to 
young  Henry,  who  was  with  him,  the 
king  contrived  to  provision  his  for- 
tresses, and  assure  himself  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  commanders.  On  their 
return  from  Aquitaine,  he  and  his 
son  stopped  to  sleep  at  the  town  of 
Cltinon ; and  during  the  night  the  son 
fled.  The  father  pursued,  but  could 
not  overtake  thefugitive,  who  reached 
Argenton,and  thence  ixisscd  by  night 
into  the  territories  of  the  French 
king. 

- V A.  few  days 

A.D.  11/3  (March),  ^^^r  the  flight 

of  Henry,  his  brothers,  Richard  and 
Geoffrey,  also  fled  to  the  French 
court,  and  Queen  Eleanor  herself, 
who  had  urged  them  to  the  step, 
absconded  from  her  husband.  Though 
not  for  any  love  tl»at  he  bore  her, 
the  king  was  anxious  to  recover  his 
wife;  and  at  his  orders  the  Norman 
bishops  threatened  her  with  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church,  imless  she  re- 
turned and  brought  her  sous  with 
her.  She  was  seized  as  slie  was  try- 
ing to  find  her  way  to  the  French 
court  (where  she  must  have  met  her 
former  husband),  dressed  in  man’s 
clothes.  Henry,  tlie  husband  of  her  old  age,  was 
not  BO  soft  and  meek  towards  her  as  Louis,  the 
consort  of  her  youthful  years.  He  committed 


Bi.r.AKOit,  Qcef..<i  or  Hknby  11.* 
From  Uio  oQigy  at  Koiitovnuul. 


* Rex  Muior. 

* It  waa  common] j uiuierxtood  tliat  the  royal  clSgioa  .xt 
FonterranJ  were  doatrored  during  the  French  revolution.  Tlio 
depnaitory  of  our  early  kinga  waa  found  by  Stothaid,  in  the 
oonrae  of  bia  rMearuliea,  in  a atate  of  min;  but  proouoding 
further,  he  found  the  whole  of  the  efllgiea  in  a cellar  of  one  of 
the  buildinga  acijnining  the  abbey.  When  the  hiry  of  the  Revo- 
lution luul  auheided,  tliey  were  removed  from  the  mined  church 
to  a building  called  the  Tour  d’Evnuid,  where  they  remained 


for  oiglitoon  yeara;  but  Uiia  being  converted  into  a priaon,  they 
wore  again  removed  to  the  ]>louu  whore  tliey  were  diticoverod  by 
Stuthard.  The  efflgioa  are  four  iu  number:— lleury  If.,  hie 
queen  Kleonor  de  Onienne,  Richard  I.,  and  leabeld'Angoultete, 
the  queen  of  John.  They  have  all  been  painted  and  gilt  throe 
or  four  times;  and  from  tlie  style  of  the  last  painting,  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  it  waa  executed  when  the  effigies  were  removed  from 
their  original  situation  in  the  choir.— Stothanls  .VotturnntlcU 
of  Qrxai  HrUain. 
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her  to  the  custody  of  one  of  his  most  tnistworthy 
ciiatelains;  and  with  the  exception  of  a few  weeks, 
when  her  presence  was  necessary  for  a political 
object,  she  was  kept  in  confinement  for  sixteen 
years,*  and  not  lil>erated  till  after  his  death.  Be- 
fore matters  came  to  extremities,  Henry  despatched 
two  bishops  to  the  French  court  to  demand,  in  the 
name  of  paternal  authority,  that  his  fugitive  sons 
should  1)6  delivered  up  to  him.  Louis  received  1 
these  ambjiasadors  in  a public  manner,  having  at 
his  right  hand  young  Henry,  who  wore  his  crown 
as  King  of  England;  and  when  they  recapitu- 
lated, as  usual,  the  titles  and  style  of  their  em- 
j)loyer,  they  were  told  that  there  was  no  other 
King  of  England  than  the  one  beside  him.  In 
fact,  young  Henry  was  recognized  as  sole  Ring 
of  England  in  a general  assembly  of  the  barons 
and  bishops  of  the  king«lom  of  France.  King 
Louis  swore  first.,  and  his  lords  swore  after  him, 
t4)  aid  and  assist  the  son  with  all  their  might  to 
expel  his  father  from  his  kingdom;  and  then 
young  Henry  swore  first,  and  his  brothers  swore 
after  him,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority,  that 
they  would  never  conclude  peace  or  truce  with 
their  father  without  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  barons  of  France.*  A great  seal,  like  that 
of  England,  was  manufactured,  in  order  that 
young  Henry’  might  affix  it  to  his  treaties  and 
charters.  By  the  feast  of  Easter  the  plans  of  the 
rebellious  boy  and  his  confederates  were  ma- 
tured. Tlie  scheme  was  bold  and  extensive;  the 
confederates  were  numerous,  including,  besides 
the  King  of  France,  whose  rewarrl  was  not  com- 
mitted to  a written  treaty,  William,  King  of 
Scotland,  who  was  to  receive  all  that  his  prede- 
cessors had  possessed  in  Noilhumberland  and 
('umbcrland,  in  payment  of  his  scn-ices,  and 
Philip,  Earl  of  hlanders,  w’ho  was  to  have  a ! 
grant  of  the  earldom  of  Kent,  with  the  castles  of 
Dover  and  Rochester,  for  his  share  in  the  parri- 
cidal war. 

Like  the  great  Conqueror  under  siinihir  cir- 
cumstances, Henry  saw  him.self  deserted  even  by 
his  favourite  courtiers,  and  by  many  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  taught  the  art  of  war,  and  invested 
with  the  honours  of  chivalry  with  his  own  hands. 
A ccording  to  a contemi>oraiy’,  it  was  a painful  and 
desolating  sight  for  him  to  see  those  whom  he 
had  honoured  with  his  confidence,  and  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  his  chamber,  his  person,  his  very 
life,  deserting  him,  one  by  one,  to  join  his  enemies; 
for  nearly  every  night  some  of  them  stole  away, 
and  tho.se  who  had  attended  him  in  the  evening 
did  not  appear  at  his  call  in  the  mornuig.*  But 
Heuiy’s  strength  of  character  and  consumnmte 
abilities  were  quite  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  trouble 


he  maintained  a cheerful  countenance,  and  pur- 
sued his  usual  amusements,  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing, even  more  than  his  wont,  and  was  more  gay 
and  affable  than  ever  towards  the  companions 
that  remained  with  him.* *  His  courtiers  and 
knights  might  flee,  but  Henry  had  a strong  party, 
an«i  wise  ministers  and  commanders,  selected  by 
his  sagacity,  in  most  of  his  states,  and  in  Eng- 
I land  more  than  all ; he  had  also  money  in  abun- 
dance; and  these  circumstances  gave  him  con- 
fidence, without  relaxing  his  precaution  and 
exertions.  Twenty  thousand  Brabangons,  who 
sold  their  services  to  the  l^est  bidder,  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  the  richest  monarch  of  the  west 
of  Europe.  Not  relying  wholly  on  arms,  he  sent 
messengei's  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes  who 
had  sons,  to  interest  them  in  his  favour;  and,  as 
his  case  might  be  their  own,  should  encourage- 
ment and  success  attend  filial  disobedience,  their 
s)rmpathy  was  tolerably  complete.  In  address- 
ing the  pope,  he  worke<l  ui)on  other  feelings;  and 
here  his  present  object  hurried  him  into  expres- 
sions of  submission  and  vassalage,  which  contri- 
buted no  doubt  to  form  the  groimds  of  future  and 
dangerous  pretensions.  He  declared  that  the 
kingdom  of  England  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope,  and  that  he,  as  king  thereof,  was 
l)ound  to  him  by  all  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  feudal  law;  and  he  implored  the  ]>ontiff  to 
defend  with  his  spiritual  arras  the  palrirnony  of 
St.  Peter.  The  rebellious  son  applied  to  the 
court  of  Rome  as  well  as  his  father;  and  it  may 
be  stated  generally,  that  if  the  popes  meddled 
largely  with  the  secular  affairs  of  princes,  it  was 
not  without  their  being  tempted  and  invited  so  to 
do.  The  letter  of  the  “ junior  king,”  as  tl»e  young 
I Henry  was  called,  was  a composition  of  singular 
I impudence  and  falsehood.  He  attributed  his 
quarrel  with  his  father  to  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  cause  of  Becket,  and  his  desire  of  avenging 
his  death.  “The  villains,”  he  said,  “who  mur- 
dered within  the  walls  of  tlie  temple  my  foster- 
father,  the  glorious  martyr  of  Christ,  St.  Tliomas 
of  Canterbury’,  remain  safe  and  sound ; they  still 
strike  their  roots  in  the  earth,  and  no  act  of  royal 
vengeance  has  followed  so  atrocious  and  unheard- 
of  a crime.  I could  not  suffer  this  criminal  ne- 
glect, and  such  was  the  first  and  strongest  cause 
of  the  present  discord ; the  blood  of  the  martyr 
cried  to  me;  1 could  not  render  it  the  vengeance 
and  honours  tliat  were  due  to  liini,  but  at  least 
I showed  my  reverence  in  visiting  the  tomb  of 
the  holy  martyr  in  the  view  and  to  the  astonisli- 
meut  of  the  whole  kingdom.  My  father  was 
wrathful  against  me  therefore,  but  I fear  not 
offending  my  father  when  the  cause  of  Christ  is 
concemed.’’*  The  youthful  hypocrite  made  moat 


' Ilortd.;  R.  Dinto;  .Vrut./  Script.  R<r.  Franc. 
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liberal  offers  to  the  church;  but  the  pope  rejected 
his  application,  and  even  confirmed  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  bishops 
of  Normandy  against  the  king’s  revolted  subjecte. 
At  the  same  time  a legate  was  despatched  across 
the  Alps  with  the  laudable  object  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  unnatural  quarrel  by  exhortation  and 
friendly  mediation;  but  before  he  arrived,  the 
sword  was  drawn  which  it  was  difficult  to  sheatlie; 
for  national  antipathies,  and  popular  interests 
and  passions  were  engaged,  that  would  not  follow 
the  uncertain  movements  of  paternal  indulgence, 
on  one  side,  or  filial  repentance  on  the  other.  In 
the  month  of  June,  the  war  began  on  several 
points  at  once.  Philip,  Earl  of  Flanders,  entered 
Normandy,  and  gained  considerable  advantages; 
but  his  brother  and  heir  being  killed  at  a siege, 
he  thought  he  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  the  event, 
and  he  soon  left  the  country,  most  bitterly  re- 
penting having  engageil  in  such  an  impious  war. 
The  King  of  France,  with  his  loving  son-in-law. 
Prince  Henry  of  England,  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  were  first 
checked  and  then  put  to  rapid  flight  by  a division 
of  the  Braban^ns.  Prince  Geoffrey,  who  had 
been  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  was  equally 
unfortunate  in  Brittany,  and  the  cause  of  the 
confederates  was  covered  with  defeat  and  shame. 
King  Louis,  according  to  his  old  ciistom,  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  war,  and  desired  an  interview 
with  Henry,  who  condescended  to  grant  it.  This 
conference  of  peace  was  held  on  an  open  plain, 
between  Gisors  and  Trie,  under  a veneraljlo  elm 
of  “ most  grateful  aspect,"  the  branches  of  which 
descended  to  the  earth,'  the  centre  of  the  primi- 
tive scene  where  the  French  kings  and  the  Nor- 
man dukes  had  been  accustomed  for  some  geup- 
rations  to  hold  their  parleys  for  truce  or  peace. 

Instead  of  leading  to  peace,  the  pi*e.scut  con- 
ference embittered  the  war,  and  ended  in  a dis- 
graceful exhibition  of  violence.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  attended  with  the  princes,  insulted 
Henry  to  his  face,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  would 
have  killed  or  wounded  bis  king  had  he  not  been 
forcibly  prevented.  Hostilities  commenced  forth- 
with; but  when  Louis  was  a principal  in  a war 
against  Henry,  it  was  seldom  prosecuted  with 
any  vigour,  and  the  rest  of  that  year  was  spent 
on  the  Continent  in  insignificant  operations.  In 
England,  however,  some  important  events  took 
j)lace;  for  Richard  de  Lucy  repulse«l  the  Scots, 
who  had  begun  to  make  incursions,  burned  their 
town  of  Berwick,  ravagetl  the  Lothians,  and, 
on  his  return  from  this  victorious  expedition, 
defeated  and  took  prisoner  the  great  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  recrossed  tlie  Channel,  and, 
in  alliance  with  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  was 

* Dim)!*  orat  rUo  gratiwim*.  ramU  ad  t«rr»m  rcUountibua.— 
£eripi.  Jter.  fra»c. 


attempting  to  light  the  fiames  of  civil  war  in  the 
heart  of  England.  It  is  honourable  alike  to 
Henry  and  his  government  and  the  people,  that 
the  insiugeuts  never  had  a chance  of  success  in 
England. 

AD  1174  allies  now  showed  more  re- 

solution than  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  acted  upon  a plan  which  was  well  cal- 
culated to  embarrass  Henr}'.  Louis,  with  the 
junior  King  of  England,  attacked  the  frontiers  of 
Normandy.  Geoffrey  tried  his  fortune  again  in 
Brittany.  Prince  Richard,  who  began  his  cele- 
brated warlike  career  by  fighting  against  his  own 
father,  headed  a formidable  insurrection  in  Poic- 
tou  and  Aquitaine.  Relying  on  the  Norman 
barons  for  the  defence  of  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany, Henry  marched  against  his  son  Richard, 
and  soon  took  the  town  of  Saintes  and  the  for- 
tress of  Taillebourg,  drove  the  insurgents  from 
several  other  castles,  and  partially  restoretl  order 
to  the  country.  Returning  then  towards  Anjou, 
he  devastated  the  frontier  of  Poictou,  and  was 
preparing  to  reduce  the  castles  there,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  arrived  with  news  which 
rendered  the  king’s  presence  indispensable  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea.  The  Scots,  as  had  been 
preconcerted,  were  again  pouring  into  the  north- 
ern counties,  and  had  already  taken  several  towns. 
Roger  de  Mowbray  had  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  Yorkshire;  Earl  Ferrers,  joined  by  Da- 
vid, Earl  of  Huntingdon,  bi'other  to  the  Scottish 
king,  had  done  the  same  in  the  central  counties. 
In  the  east,  Hugh  Bigotl,  with  700  knights,  had 
taken  the  castle  of  Norwich;  and  at  the  same 
time  a formidable  fleet,  prejjiued  by  his  eldest 
son  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  was  ready  on  the 
opi)oaite  coast  to  attempt  a descent  on  England, 
where  endeavours  were  again  making  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  the  old  story  of 
the  king  being  guilty  of  Becket’s  murder.  The 
bishop  had  scarcely  finished  his  dismal  news  ere 
the  king,  with  his  court,  was  on  horseback  for 
the  coast,  and,  embarking  in  the  midst  of  a storm, 
he  sailed  for  England,  taking  with  him,  as  pri- 
soners, his  own  wife  Eleanor,  and  his  elde.st  son's 
w'ife  Margaret,  who  had  not  been  able  to  follow 
her  husband  to  the  coxirt  of  her  father.  Although 
he  had  still  maintained  an  outwanl  appearance 
of  tranquillity,  his  heart  was  aching  at  the  re- 
l>ellion  of  his  children  and  the  treachery  of  his 
friends.  Sorrow  disposes  the  mind  to  devotional 
feelings,  and  Henry’s  high  powers  of  intellect 
did  not  exempt  him  from  the  superstition  of  the 
times.  Some  sincerity  may  possibly  have  min- 
gled in  the  feelings  and  motives  that  dictated 
the  extraordinary  course  he  now  pursued,  though, 
seeing  the  |K)liticHl  expediency  of  resorting  to  a 
striking  measure  to  remove  all  doubts  from  the 
]>eople,  and  bring  tAeir  devotional  feelings  to  hia 
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side,  we  would  not  venture  to  afliriu  that  this 
sincerity  was  very  great,  or  was  the  sole  motive 
of  his  conduct.  Ail  attempts  to  depress  the  fame 
of  Becket  had  failed — the  poj)e  had  recently  in- 
.scribed  his  name  in  the  list  of  saints  and  martyrs 
— the  miracles  said  to  l>e  worked  over  his  fester- 
ing body  were  now  recognized  by  bishops  and 
priests,  and  reported  with  amplifications  which 
grew  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
s|K)t,  by  the  credulous  multitude.  The  English 
had  not  had  a native  saint  for  a long  time,  and 
they  determined  to  make  tlie  most  of  him.  It 
was  on  the  6th  of  July  that  Henry  landed  at 
Southampton,  lie  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  shore, 
when,  without  waiting  to  refresh  himself  after 
the  fatigues  and  discomforts  of  a rough  sea  voy- 
age, he  mounted  his  horse  and  took  the  nearest 
road  to  Canterbury,  |>erforming  his  pilgrimage 
in  a manner  far  from  being  so  agreeable  as  those 
jocund  ex]>editiona  described  by  CTiaucer  a cen- 
tury and  a half  later.  He  took  no  refreshment 
save  bread  and  water,  and  rode  on  his  way  by 
night.  As  the  day  dawned  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  towers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  still  at  the 
distance  of  some  miles,  and  instantly  dismount- 
ing from  his  horse,  he  threw  off 
his  royal  dress,  undid  his  san- 
dals, and  walked  the  rest  of  his 
way  barefoot  like  the  veriest 
penitent.  The  roaxls  were 
rough,  and  as  the  king  passed 
through  the  gateway  of  Canter- 
bury, his  subjects  were  touched 
and  edified  by  the  sight  of  his 
blood,  which  fell  at  every  step 
he  took  from  his  woundetl  feet. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  cathe- 
dral, he  descended  at  once  intc 
tlie  crypt,  and,  while  the  bells 
tolled  slowly,  he  threw  himself 
with  sobs  and  tears  uix)n  the 
grave  of  Becket,  and  there  re- 
mained with  his  face  pressed 
to  the  cold  earth  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  j>eople ; an  atti- 
tude more  affecting  and  con- 
vincing i»erhai«  than  the  dis- 
course of  the  bishop  overhead.  Gilbert  I'oliot,  i 
formerly  Bishop  of  Herefoitl,  now  of  London,  and 
the  same  who,  thi-ce  years  and  a half  before,  had 
pro|K)8eil  to  throw  the  boily  of  Becket  into  a 
ditcl),  or  hang  it  on  a gibbet,  but  who  now,  with 
the  rest,  acknowledged  him  to  bo  a blesse<l  and 
glorious  martyr,  ascended  the  pulpit  and  ad- 
dressed the  multitude.  “ Be  it  known  to  you, 
as  many  as  are  hero  piosent,  that  Henry,  King 
of  Imgiaud,  invoking,  for  his  soul’s  sidvatiou, 
God  and  the  holy  martyrs,  solemnly  j>rotests 
before  you  all  that  he  never  ordered,  or  know- 


ingly caused,  or  even  t’esired  the  death  of  the 
saint;  but,  as  possibly  the  murderers  took  advan- 
tage of  some  words  imprudently  pronouncetl,  he 
has  come  to  do  j>enance  before  the  bishops  hero 
assembled,  and  has  consented  to  submit  his  naked 
flesh  to  the  rods  of  discipline.”  The  bishop  con- 
jured the  people  to  believe  the  assertions  of  their 
king;  and,  as  he  ceased  s])caking,  Henry  arose 
like  a sj)€cti'e,  and  walked  through  the  church 
and  cloisters  to  the  chapter-house,  where,  again 
prostrating  himself,  and  throwing  off  the  upper 
]>art  of  his  dress,  he  confessed  to  the  minor  of- 
fence, and  was  scourged  by  all  the  ecclesiastics 
present,  who  amounted  to  eighty  persons.  Tlie 
bishops  and  abbots,  who  were  few,  handled  the 
knotted  cords  first,  and  then  followed  the  monks, 
every  one  inflicting  from  tliree  to  five  lashes,  and 
saying,  as  he  gave  them,  “ Even  as  Christ  was 
scourged  for  the  sins  of  men,  so  be  thou  scourged 
for  thine  own  sin.”  The  blows,  no  doubt,  were 
dealt  with  a light  hand,  but  the  whole  show  was 
startling,  and  such  as  had  never  before  been 
heard  of.  Nor  was  the  penance  of  the  king  yet 
over.  He  returned  to  the  subterranean  vault, 
and  again  prostrating  Itimself  by  Becket's  tomb. 


he  sijent  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  following 
night  in  prayers  and  tears,  taking  no  nourish- 
ment, and  never  quitting  the  spot;  "but  ns  he 
came  so  he  remaiuetl,  without  carjK't  or  any  such 
thing  beneath  him.”'  At  early  ilawn,  after  the 
service  of  matins,  he  i,scended  fix>m  the  vault 
luul  made  the  tour  of  the  upi)er  church,  I'niying 
iHjfore  all  the  altars  and  relics  there.  When  the 
sun  rose  he  he.ard  mass,  and  then,  having  dnink 
borne  holy  water  blesst'd  by  the  martyr  himself, 
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jmd  having  filled  a r,mall  bottle  •with  the  precious 
finid,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  London 
with  a light  and  joyous  heart,  A burning  fever, 
however,  followed  all  this  fatigue  and  penance, 
and  confined  him  for  several  days  to  his  chamber.' 
On  the  fifth  night  of  his  malady,  a messenger 
an'ived  from  the  north,  and  announced  himself 
to  the  suffering  monarch  as  the  servant  of  Ranulf 
de  Glanville,  a i»ame  memorable  in  the  history 
of  oim  laws  and  constitution,  and  a most  dear 
friend  of  Henry.  “ Is  Glanville  in  health  V .said 
t he  king.  “ My  lord  is  well,”  replied  the  servant, 

“ and  your  enemy,  the  King  of  Scots,  is  his  pri- 
soner." Starting  upright,  Henry  cried,  “ Repeat 
those  words.”  The  man  repeated  them,  and 
delivered  lua  master’s  letters,  which  fully  in- 
formed the  overjoyed  king  of  the  fact.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  Glanville  had  sur- 
prised William  the  Lion  as  he  was  tilting  in  a 
meadow  near  Alnwick  Castle,  with  only  sixty 
Scottish  lords  near  him,  and  had  made  the  whole 
jiarty  captives.  By  a remarkable  coincidence, 
this  signal  advantage  was  gained  on  the  very 
day  (it  was  said  by  some  on  the  very  hour)  on 
which  Henry  achieved  his  reconciliation  with 
the  martyr  at  Canterbury.* 

Indisposition,  and  the  languor  it  leaves,  soon 
departed,  and  Henry  was  again  on  horseback, 
and  at  the  head  of  a numerous  and  enthusiastic 
army;  for  the  people  of  England  flocked  to  his 
standard,  and  filleil  the  land  with  an  indignant 
cry  against  the  leaders  and  abettors  of  an  unna- 
tural revolt.  The  insurgents  did  not  wait  the 
coming  of  the  king,  but  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions, their  cliiefs  purchasing  their  pardon  by 
the  surrender  of  their  trastles.  According  to  a 
French  clm>nicler,  so  many  were  taken  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  prisons  for  them  all.*  The 
Scots,  disheartened  by  the  captui*e  of  their  sove- 
reign, retreated  beyond  the  Itorder,  and  peace 
being  restored  at  home,  the  active  Henry  was 
enabled,  within  three  weeks,  to  carry  the  army 
which  had  been  raised  to  subdue  the  revolt  in 
England,  across  the  seas  to  Normandy. 

When  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  now  the 
soul  of  the  confederacy,  had  made  ready  to  invade 
England,  he  counted  on  the  absence  of  the  king, 
whose  prompt  retui’ii  disconcerted  that  measure. 
Changing  his  plan,  therefore,  he  repaired  to  Nor- 
loandy,  and  joining  his  forces  with  those  of  King 
Louis  and  Henry’s  eldest  son,  laid  siege  to  Rouen, 
the  capital.  But  he  was  scarcely  there  when  the 
King  of  England  was  after  him,  and  surprised 

• Otnxut;  Hf*.  Hunt.;  Oirald.;  Diato;  Jlortd.;  Ntub.  Pre- 
iion«  to  tkU  pilgrinuigo  to  Cnntorbiu7,  Henry  Iiad  ilono  penance 
for  Deoket'e  murder  in  tlie  cathedral  of  ArranchM  In  Xonooudy. 
The  cboich  U now  a min,  but  aoctmling  to  tradition,  a flat 
I tope,  w ith  a cn)i  eugravod  upon  it,  ntUI  nL-irks  the  (]>ot  of  kingly 
humiliation. — Stotbard'e  Tour  in  A'oruuindy. 
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all  his  stores  and  provisions.  In  a few  d.ays  the 
allied  army  was  not  only  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  but  al.so  to  retreat  out  of  Normand}'. 
Humbled  by  the  nipidity,  the  genius,  and  good 
fortune  of  the  English  monarch,  the  confederates, 
following  the  advice  of  Ixuiis,  the  vei'y  king  of 
conferences,  requested  an  armistice  and  a meeting 
for  the  arrangement  of  a genei-al  peace.  Of  his 
rebellious  children,  Henry  and  Gcofti*ey  offered 
to  submit  to  these  arrangements;  but  young 
Richard,  who  had  begun  to  taste  the  joys  of  war, 
and  the  “ raptures  of  the  fight,”  which  were  to 
be  his  greatest  pleasures  till  the  hour  of  his  death 
— and  who  was  supported  by  the  restless  nobility 
of  Aquitaine,  and  was  led  by  the  counsels  of  the 
indefatigable  lord  who  held  Hautefort,^  the  fa- 
mous Bertrand  de  Born — refused  to  be  included, 
and  persisted  in  open  war  against  his  father. 
But  the  ra-sh  boy  lost  castle  after  castle,  and,  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  was  fain  to  throw'  himself 
at  the  feet  of  his  fopgiving  parent,  and  accom- 
pany him  to  the  congress  or  conference. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  ma<le  easy  by 
the  mildness  and  moderation  of  Henry,  He  re- 
ceived from  the  French  king  and  the  Flemish 
earl  all  the  territories  they  had  overrun  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  he  restored  to 
those  princes  whatever  he  had  conquered  or  occu- 
pied himself.  With  one  important  exception,  he 
also  set  at  liberty  all  his  prisoners,  to  the  number 
of  969  knights.  To  his  eldest  son  he  assigned, 
for  present  enjoyment,  two  castles  in  Normandy, 
and  a yearly  allowance  of  £15,000  Angevin 
money;  to  Richard,  two  castles  in  Poictou,  with 
half  the  revenue  of  that  earldom;  to  Geoffrey, 
two  castles  in  Brittany,  with  half  the  rents  of  the 
estates  that  had  belonged  to  his  father-in-law 
elect  (for  the  marriage  was  not  yet  consummatctl) 
Eiirl  Conan,  wdth  a promise  of  the  remainder. 
With  these  conditions  the  impatient  youths  pro- 
fessed themselves  satisfied,  and  they  engaged 
henceforth  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  their  father. 
Richard  and  Geoffrey  did  homage,  and  took  the 
oaths  of  fealty;  but  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  w';us 
exempted  from  these  ceremonies.  The  exception 
made  in  liberating  the  prisonere,  was  in  the  iiu- 
])ortant  pei'son  of  the  Scottish  king,  who  had 
been  carried  over  to  the  Continent,  and  thrown 
into  the  strong  castle  of  Falaise,  w’here  he  wjxs 
kept  until  the  followmg  mouth  of  December, 
when  he  obtained  his  enlargement  by  kneeling  to 
Henry,  and  acknowledging  himself,  in  the  set 
forms  of  va.ssalage,  his  “ liege  man  against  all 
men.”  By  the  degrading  treaty  of  Falaise,  the 
independence  of  Scotland  was  nominally  sjicri- 
(iced;  and  from  the  signing  of  it.  in  December, 
1 174,  to  the  accession  of  Richard  I.,  in  December, 
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1189,  when  a formal  release  from  all  obligations  ' 
was  granted  for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks,  she 
may  be  said  to  have  figured  as  a dejiendent  pro- 
vince of  England.' 

^ ^ Henry  now  enjoyed  about  eight 

■ ■ years  of  profound  peace;  but,  as 

active  in  civil  afTairs  as  in  those  of  war,  he  de- 
voted this  time,  and  all  his  energies,  to  the 
reform  of  the  internal  administration  of  his  do- 
minions. His  reputation  for  wisdom,  judicial 
ability,  and  power,  now  stood  so  high  in  Europe, 
that  Alfonso,  King  of  Castile,  and  his  uncle, 
Sancho,  King  of  Navarre,  wdio  had  been  disput- 
ing for  some  years  about  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  territories,  turning  from  the  uncertain 
arbitrament  of  the  sword,  referred  their  differ- 
ence to  the  decision  of  the  “just  and  impartial” 
English  monarch,  binding  themselves  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  submit  to  his  award,  be  it 
what  it  might.  And  in  the  month  of  March, 
1177,  Henry,  holding  his  court  at  Westminster, 
attended  by  the  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  jus- 
tices, both  of  England  and  Normandy,  heard  and 
discussed  the  arguments  proposed  on  the  part  of 
King  Alfonso  by  the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  and  on 
the  part  of  King  Sancho  by  the  Bishop  of  Pam- 
peluna;  and,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  best 
and  most  learned  of  the  court,  pronounced  a wise 
and  conciliating  award,  with  which  both  ambas- 
sadors expressed  their  entire  satisfaction.* * 

We  have  some  curious  evidence  of  Henry’s 
personal  activity,  as  evinced  by  his  rapid  change 
of  residence,  just  at  this  period  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, in  a letter  addressed  to  him,  in  the  most 
familiar  terms,  by  his  confidential  friend,  Peter 
of  Blois.  Peter,  who  was  not  a timid,  loitering 
wayfarer,  or  a luxurious,  ease-loving  churchman, 
but  a bold  and  experienced  traveller  himself,  see- 
ing that,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  ho  had 
fought  his  way  more  than  once  across  the  then 
pathless  Alps,  in  the  heart  of  winter,  braving  the 
snow  hurricane  and  the  tremendous  avalanches, 
seems  to  have  been  lost  in  amazement  at  the  in- 
cessant and  untiring  progresses  of  the  king.  He 
had  just  returned  from  a royal  mission  to  King 
Louis,  the  results  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  re- 
IK>rt.  He  tells  Henry  that  he  has  been  hunting 
after  him  up  and  down  England,  but  in  vain ! — 
that  when  Solomon  set  down  four  things  as  being 
too  hard  for  him  to  discover,  he  ought  to  have 
atlded  a fifth — and  that  was,  the  path  of  the 
King  of  England .'  Poor  Peter  goes  on  to  say, 
that  he  really  knoweth  not  whither  ho  is  going 
— that  he  has  been  laid  up  with  the  ilysentery  at 
Newport,  from  fatigue  in  travelling  after  his 
majesty,  and  has  sent  scouts  and  messengers  on 
all  sides  to  look  for  him.  He  pi-oceeds  to  express 

■ Allen'*  yindicatlon  Iht  JneiaU  Indtp<ntlenct  q/ Scollaml. 

* Rji-iur;  Rog.  Hoetd, 


an  earnest  wish  that  Henry  would  let  him  know 
where  he  is  to  be  found,  as  he  really  has  impor- 
t.-mt  affairs  to  treat  of,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Kings  of  Spain  have  arrived  with  a great 
retinue,  in  order  to  refer  the  old  quairel  of  their 
masters  to  his  majesty. 

The  moment  was  now  approaching  when  those 
energies,  as  yet  undiminished  by  ago  or  the  pre- 
mature decay  wliich  they  probably  caused  in  the 
end,  were  again  to  be  called  into  full  cxercbe; 
for  foreign  jealousies  and  intrigues,  the  name  and 
history  of  his  captive  wife  Eleanor,  and  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Arnglo-Norman  rule  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  South,  contributed,  with  their  own 
impatience,  turbulence,  and  presumption,  to  drive 
his  children  once  more  into  rebellion. 

Richard,  who  was  the  darling  of 

AD  11 8*1  * ^ 

his  imprisoned  mother,  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  more  general  unjwpularity  of  his 
father  in  Aquitaine  and  Poictou,  was  stronger 
than  his  brothers,  was  the  first  to  renew  the 
family  war.  When  called  upon  by  his  father  to 
do  homage  to  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  for  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine,  which  he  was  to  inherit,  he 
arrogantly  refused.  Upon  this,  young  Henry,  or 
the  junior  king,  allied  himself  with  Prince  Geof- 
frey, and  marched  with  an  army  of  Bretons  and 
Braban^ons  into  Aquitaine,  where  Richard  had 
published  his  ban  of  war.  The  king  flew  to  put 
an  end  to  these  disgraceful  hostilities,  and  having 
induced  his  two  sons  to  come  into  his  presence, 
he  reconciled  them  with  one  another.  But  the 
reconciliation  was  rather  apparent  than  real,  and 
Prince  Geoffrey  had  the  horrible  frankness  to 
declare,  shortly  after,  that  they  could  never  pos- 
sibly live  in  peace  with  one  another,  unless  they 
were  united  in  a common  war  against  their  own 
father.  The  recorded  gallantries,  and  the  worse 
whispered  offences  of  Eleanor,  did  not  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Poictou  and  Aqui- 
taine, among  whom  she  had  been  born  and 
brought  up.  In  their  eyes  she  was  still  their 
chieftainess  — the  princess  of  their  old  native 
stock;  and  Henry  had  no  right  over  them  ex- 
cept what  he  could  claim  through  her,  and  by 
his  affectionate  treatment  of  her.  Now,  he  had 
kept  her  for  years  a prisoner,  and  in  their  esti- 
mation it  was  loyal  and  right  to  work  for  her  de- 
liverance, and  punish  her  cruel  husband  by  what- 
ever means  they  could  command,  even  to  the 
arming  of  Eleanor's  sons  against  their  sire.  In 
the  fervid  heads  and  hearts  of  these  men  of  the 
South  such  feelings  l>ecame  absolute  ]>a.s3ions; 
and  the  graces  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their 
|K)pular  poetry  were  engaged  in  the  service  of 
their  captive  princess.  The  troubadours,  with 
Bertrand  de  Bom  at  their  head,  never  tired  of 
this  theme ; and  oven  the  local  chroniclers  raised 
their  monkish  Latin  Into  a sort  of  jx>etical  prose, 
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whenever  they  touched  on  the  woes  and  wrongs 
of  Eleanor — for  in  Poictou  and  Aquitaine  the 
manifold  provocations  she  had  given  her  husband 
were  all  unknown  or  forgotten. 

With  the  exception  of  Bichard,  whose  ficty 
nature  now  and  then,  for  transitory  intervals, 
gave  access  to  the  tenderer  feelings,  the  ambitious 
young  men  seem  to  have  cared  little  about  their 
mother;  but  they  could  raise  no  such  good  excuse 
for  being  in  arms  against  one  parent  as  tliat  of 
their  anxiety  to  procure  better  treatment  for  the 
other;  and  Henry,  and  Geoflh^y,  and  Richard,  at 
times  in  unison,  and  at  times  separately,  con< 
tinned  to  take  the  name  of  Eleanor  as  their  cri 
de  guerre  in  the  South.  These  family  wars  we:'c 
more  frequent,  of  longer  duration,  and  of  far 
greater  importance  than  would  be  imagined  from 
the  accounts  given  of  them  in  our  popular  Eng- 
lish histories. 

The  reconciliation  which  took  place  in  1183-4 
was  speedily  interrupted;  for  Bertrand  de  Bom, 
nearly  indifferent  as  to  which  prince  he  acted 
with,  but  who,  of  the  three,  rather  preferred 
Heiuy,  on  seeing  that  Richard  was  inclined  to 
keep  his  oaths  to  his  father,  renewed  his  in- 
trigiies  with  the  eldest  son,  and  got  reatly  a for- 
midable party  in  Aquitaine,  who  pressed  Prince 
Henry  to  throw  himself  among  them,  Henry 
consequently  revolted  again,  and  his  brother 
Geoffrey  soon  followed  liis  example.  The  French 
sovereign  openly  annoimced  himself  as  the  ally 
of  the  junior  king  and  the  nobles  of  Aquitaine. 
As  Richard  continued  steady  for  a while,  the 
King  of  England  joined  his  forces  with  his,  and 
they  marched  together  to  lay  siege  to  Limoges, 
which  had  opened  its  gates  to  Henry  and  Geof- 
frey. In  little  more  than  a month,  however,  the 
younger  Henry  deserted  his  portizans  of  Aqui- 
taine, and  submitted  to  his  father,  who  forgave 
him  03  he  bad  forgiven  him  before,  and  once 
more  accepted  his  oath  of  fealty.  Geofirey  did 
not  on  this  occasion  follow  his  eldest  brother's 
example;  and  the  men  of  Aquitaine  and  Poictou, 
now  regarding  him  as  their  chief,  confirmed  him 
in  his  resistance,  apprehending  that  the  King  of 
England  would  not  extend  the  remarkable  cle- 
mency he  had  shown  to  his  children,  to  men  who 
were  strangers  to  his  blood,  and  who  had  incensed 
him  by  repeated  revolt  Prince  Henry  kept 
up  a private  correspondence  with  Bertrand  de 
Bora  and  others  of  the  insurgents,  and  this  en- 
abled him  to  arrange  a meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliation.  The  King  of  England  rode  to 
Limoges,  w’hich  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents, to  keep  his  appointment  with  his  sou 
Geoffrey  and  the  Aquitaine  barons:  to  his  sur- 
prise he  found  the  gates  of  the  town  closed  against 
him,  although  he  had  taken  only  a few  knights 
with  him,  and  when  he  applied  for  admittance, 


be  was  answered  by  a flight  of  arrows  aud  cross- 
bow bolts  from  the  ramparts,  one  of  which  pierced 
his  cuirass,  -while  another  of  them  wounded  a 
knight  at  his  side.  This  treacherous-looking  oc- 
currence was  explained  away  as  being  a mere 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  sohbery,  and  it  was 
subsequently  agreed  that  the  king  should  have 
free  entrance  into  the  town.  He  met  his  son 
Geoffrey  in  the  midst  of  the  market-place  of  Li- 
moges, and  began  the  conference  for  peace;  but 
here  again  ho  was  saluted  by  a flight  of  arrows 
from  the  battlements.  One  of  these  arrows 
wounded  the  horso  he  rode.  He  ordered  an  at- 
tendant to  pick  up  the  arrow,  and  presenting  it 
to  Geoffrey  with  sobs  and  tears,  he  said — “ O,  son ! 
what  liath  thy  unhappy  father  done  to  deserve 
that  thou  shouldest  make  him  a mark  for  thine 
arrows?”' 

This  foul  attempt  at  assassination  is  laid  by 
some  -writers  to  the  charge  of  Geoffrey  himself ; 
but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  bows  were 
dra-wn  without  any  order  from  the  prince,  by  some 
of  the  fiery  spirits  of  Aquitaine,  labouring  under 
the  conviction  that  their  interests  were  about  to 
be  sacrificed  in  the  accommodation  between  father 
and  son.  Prince  Henry,  who  accompanied  his 
father,  expressed  horror  at  the  attempt,  and  dis- 
gust at  the  obstinacy  of  the  men  of  Aquitaine; 
and  he  declared  he  would  never  more  have  alli- 
ance, or  peace,  or  truce  with  them.*  Not  many 
days  after,  he  once  more  deserted  and  betrayed 
his  sire,  and  went  to  join  the  insurgents,  w'ho 
then  held  their  head-quarters  at  Borat,  in  Poic- 
tou. The  bishops  of  Normandy,  by  command 
of  the  pope,  fulminate<l  their  excommunications; 
but  as  Prince  Henry  had  been  excommunicated 
before  this,  it  was  probably  not  the  thunders  of 
the  church,  but  other  considerations,  that  in- 
duced him  to  abandon  the  insurgents  at  Doi-at  os 
suddenly  as  he  had  abandoned  his  father,  and  to 
return  once  more  to  the  feet  of  the  king,  who,  -nnth 
unexampled  clemency  or  weakness,  once  moi-e  par- 
doned him,  and  not  only  permitted  him  to  go  at 
large,  but  to  meddle  again  with  political  affairs. 
Having  persuaded  his  father  to  adopt  measures 
which  cost  him  the  lives  of  some  of  his  most 
faithful  followers,  this  manifold  traitor,  or  veriest 
wheel-about  that  ever  lived,  again  deserted  bis 
banner,  and  prepared,  with  his  brother  Geoffrey 
aud  the  insurgent  barons  of  the  South,  to  give 
him  battle.  A short  time  after  this  revolt,  which 
was  destined  to  be  his  last,  and  before  his  pre- 
parations for  aiming  at  his  father’s  life  or  tlirone, 
or  both,  were  completed,  a messenger  announced 
to  the  king  that  his  eldest  sou  had  fallen  danger- 
ously sick  at  Chateau-Marcel,  near  Limoges,  and 
desired  most  earnestly  that  his  father  would  for- 
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jrive  him  and  visit  him,  Tlie  king  would  have 
gone  fortliwith,  hut  hia  friends  implored  him  not 
to  hazard  his  life  again  among  men  who  ha«J 
proved  themselves  capable  of  so  much  treachery 
and  cruelty;  and  they  represented  that  the  ac- 
counts ho  had  received  might  be  all  a feigned 
story,  got  up  by  the  insurgents  of  Aquitaine  and 
Poictou,  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  Taking,  then, 
a ring  from  his  finger,  he  gave  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Piordeaux,  and  begged  that  prelate 
to  convey  it  with  all  si>eed  to  hia  repentant 
son,  as  a token  of  his  forgiveness  and  paternal 
affection.  He  cherished  the  hope  that  the  youth 
and  robust  constitution  of  the  invalid  w’ould 
triumph  over  the  disease;  but  soon  there  came  a 
second  messenger,  to  annoimce  that  hia  son  was 
no  more. 

Prince  Henry  died  at  Chateau-Marcel,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1183,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.'  In  his  last  agony  he  expressed  the 
deepest  contrition;  he  pressed  to  his  lips  his 
father’s  ring,  which  had  mercifully  been  delivered 
to  him;  ho  publicly  confessed  his  undutifulness 
to  his  indulgent  parent,  and  his  other  sins,  and 
ordered  the  priests  to  drag  him  by  a rojie  out  of 
his  bed,  and  lay  him  on  a bed  of  ashes,  that  he 
might  die  in  an  extremity  of  penance.* * 

The  heart  of  the  king  was  divided  between 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  first- bom  and  rage 
against  the  insurgents,  whom  he  held  to  have 
been  not  only  the  cause  of  his  sou’s  decease,  but 
the  impediment  which  had  prevented  him  from 
seeing  and  embracing  him  in  his  last  moments. 
The  feeling  of  revenge,  however,  allying  itself 
with  the  sense  of  his  immediate  interests,  soon 
obtained  entii*e  mastery,  and  he  proceeded  with 
all  Ilia  old  activity  against  tho  barons  of  Aqui- 
taine and  Poictou.  The  very  day  after  his  son’s 
funeral  he  took  Limoges  by  assault;  tlien  castle 
after  castle  was  stormed  and  utterly  destroyeil; 
and  at  last  Bertrand  do  Bora — the  soul  of  the 
conspiracy,  the  se<lucer  of  his  children — fell  into 
his  hands.  Never  had  enemy  been  more  per- 
severing, insidious,  and  dangerous — never  had 
va.ssal  so  outraged  his  liege  lord,  or  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways;  for  Bertrand,  like  Luke  de 
Barry,  was  a poet  as  well  as  knight,  and  had 
cruelly  satirized  Henry  in  pinxluctions  which 
were  popular  wherever  tho  langu«  d'Oc*  was 
understooil.  All  men  said  he  must  surely  die, 
and  Henry  said  so  himself.  The  troubadour  was 
brought  into  his  presence,  to  hear  his  sentence; 
the  king  taunted  him  with  a boast  he  had  l>een 
accustome<l  to  make — namely,  that  ho  had  so 


' Riyy.  /hvtit.  i IbiiL;  nl«)  DtCftn. 
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much  wit  in  re.serve  as  never  to  have  occasion  to 
use  one-half  of  it,  and  told  him  he  was  now  in  a 
plight  in  which  the  whole  of  his  wit  would  not 
serve  him.  The  ti-oubadour  acknowledged  he 
had  made  the  boast,  and  that  not  wfithout  truth 
and  reason.  “ And  I,”  said  the  king — “ I think 
thou  hast  lost  thy  wits.”  “ Yes,  sire,”  replietl 
Bertrand,  mournfully;  “ I lost  them  that  day  the 
valiant  young  king  died! — then,  indeed,  I lost 
my  wits,  my  senses,  and  all  wisdom.”  At  this 
allusion  to  his  son,  the  king  burst  into  tears,  and 
nearly  swooned.  When  he  came  to  himself  his 
vengeance  had  departed  from  him.  “Sir  Ber- 
trand,” said  he,  “Sir  Bertrand,  thou  mightest 
well  lose  thy  wits  because  of  my  son,  for  he  love<l 
thee  more  than  any  other  man  upon  earth;  and 
I,  for  love  of  him,  give  thee  thy  life,  thy  pro- 
perty, thy  castle.”  * The  details  of  this  siugulai* 
scene  may  have  been  slightly  over-coloured  by 
the  wann  poetical  imagination  of  the  South,  but 
that  Henry  pardoned  his  inveterate  enemy  is  an 
historical  fact. 

If  Bertrand  de  Bora  was  a villain,  he  was  a 
most  accomplished  one;  ho  appears  to  have  ex- 
celled all  his  contemporaries  in  insinuation,  ele- 
gance, and  address — in  versatility  of  talent,  and 
abundance  of  resource.*  Attempts  have  been 
mafle  by  M.  Thierry  to  set  off  his  patriotism 
against  his  treachery;  and  it  has  been  liinted, 
that  while  labouring  to  free  his  native  country 
from  the  yoke  of  the  English  king,  he  was  justi- 
fiable in  making  use  of  whatever  means  he  could. 
It  is  perhajis  difficult  to  fix  precise  limits  to  what 
may  be  done  in  such  a cause;  but  though  we  may 
affect  to  admire  the  conduct  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
who  slew  his  own  son  for  the  liberties  of  Rome, 
we  doubt  whether  the  sympathies  of  our  nature 
will  not  always  be  against  the  man  who  armed 
tho  sons  of  another  against  their  father’s  life. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  the 
time;  and  Dante,  who  wrote  about  120  years  after 
the  event,  and  w'ho  merely  took  up  the  popular 
legend,  place<l  Bertrand  de  Bora  in  one  of  the 
worst  circles  of  hell.* 

Prince  Geoffrey  sought  his  fathers  pardon  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Heniy,  and  aban- 
doned the  insurgents  of  Aquitaine,  who  then  saw 
themselves  oj)posed  to  a united  family  (for  Richard 
was  as  yet  true  to  hia  last  oaths)  whose  unnatural 
divisions  had  hitherto  proved  their  main  strength 
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and  encouragomeut.  The  confederacy,  no  longer 
fonnidable,  \va.s  partly  broken  up  by  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  the  king,  and  partly  dissolved  of 
itself.  A momentary  reconciliation  took  place 
between  Henry  and  Eleanor,  who  was  released 
for  a short  time  to  be  present  at  a solemn  meet- 
ing, wherein  “peace  and  final  concord”  was  estab- 
lished between  the  king  and  his  sons,  confirmed 
by  “writing  and  by  sacrament.”  ‘ In  this  trans- 
action Prince  John  was  included,  who  had  hitherto 
been  too  young  to  wield  the  sword  against  his 
father.  The  family  conconl  lasted  only  a few 
months,  when  Geoflrey  demanded  the  earldom 
of  Anjou;  and  on  receiving  his  father’s  refusal, 
withdrew  to  the  French  court,  to  prepare  for 
another  war.  But  soon  after  (in  Aug»ist,  1186), 
his  turbulent  career  was  cut  short  at  a tourna- 
ment, where  he  was  dismounted  and  trampled  to 
death  under  the  feet  of  the  horses.  Louis  VII., 
the  soft  and  incompetent  rival  of  Henry,  had  now 
been  dead  several  years,  and  his  son,  Philip  II., 
a young  and  active  prince,  sat  on  the  throne  of 
France.  He  buried  Greoflfrey  with  great  pomp, 
and  then  invited  to  his  court  his  brother  Eichard, 
the  Lion-hearted,  who  was  to  hate  him  with  a 
deadly  hatred  in  after  years,  but  who  now  ac- 
cepted his  invitation,  and  lived  with  him  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms,  “eating  at  the  same  table 
•and  out  of  the  same  dish  by  day,  and  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed  by  night."* *  King  Henry  well  knew 
that  this  friendship  betokened  mischief  to  him, 
and  he  sent  repeated  messages  to  recal  Eichard, 
who  always  replied  that  he  was  coming,  without 
hastening  his  departure.  At  last  he  movc<l,  but 
it  was  only  to  suqirise  and  seize  a treasure  of  his 
father’s,  deposited  at  Chinon,  and  then  to  raise 
the  banner  of  revolt  once  more  in  Aquitaine. 
But  this  time  his  standard  failed  to  attract  a 
dispirited  people,  and  he  was  fain  to  accept  his 
father’s  paitlon.  Henry,  who  had  seen  so  many 
oaths  disregarded,  made  him  swear  fealty,  upon 
this  occasion,  on  a copy  of  the  Holy  Evangelists, 
in  the  presence  of  a great  assembly  of  church- 
men and  laymen. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Cliristians 

A.D.  1188.  Holy  Land  were  the  means 

of  producing  a brief  peace  betw'een  Henry  and 
Philip,  w'ho  had  been  waging  an  insignificant  war 
with  each  other,  and  prejMiring  for  more  decisive 
hostilities.  Jerusalem  liad  fallen  again  before 
the  Mahometan  crescent,  in  the  Septemlwr  of  the 
preceding  year;  the  reigning  pontiff  was  said  to 
iiave  died  of  grief  at  the  news;  and  the  new  pope 
calletl  upon  all  Cliristian  princes  to  rescue  the 
tomb  of  Clirist  and  the  wood  of  the  tnie  cross, 
wliich  latter,  it  was  said,  had  been  can-ied  away 

' Scripto  ol  Bacraineuto. — Rog.  tloiy-l. 

^ Sin((uliii  (liebtu  Ui  uua  tneiua  m1  uumn  catiimin  tmUKloca- 
lant,  «jt  lu  noctibtui  non  tojwmbat  eoi  loctu*. — Rng.  IhecL 


by  the  victorious  Saladin.  No  one  responded  to 
the  appeal  more  promptly  and  enthusiastically 
than  Henr>',  who  at  once  declared  himself  willing 
to  proceed  with  an  anny  to  Asia.  A well-settled 
peace  with  France  was,  however,  an  indis])ensable 
preliininarj';  and  Philij)  l>eing  also  pi'essed  by  the 
pope  to  take  the  cross,  an  interview  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  differences  was  easily  arranged.  The 
two  kings  met  in  the  month  of  January,  at  the 
usual  place  between  Trie  and  Gisors,  near  to  the 
old  elm-tree.  William,  the  eloquent  and  enthu- 
siastic Archbishop  of  Tyre,  attended  the  meeting, 
with  many  bishops  and  priests,  of  whom  some  luui 
witnessed  the  reverses  of  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine. Henry  and  Philip  swore  to  be  “brothers 
in  arms  for  the  cause  of  God;"  and  in  sign  of  their 
voluntary  engagement,  each  took  the  cross  from 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  attached 
it  to  his  dress,  swearing  never  to  quit  it  or  neglect 
the  duties  of  a soldier  of  Clirist,  “either  upon  land 
or  sea,  in  town  or  in  the  field,”  imtil  his  victorious 
return  to  his  home.  Many  of  the  great  va.ssals 
of  both  monarchs  followed  their  masters’  e.xample, 
and  took  the  same  oaths.* 

The  crosses  given  to  the  King  of  France  and  his 
jjeople  were  red;  those  distributeil  to  the  King  of 
England  and  his  people  were  white.  Eichard, 
who  was  to  connect  his  name  inseparably  with’ 
the  subject  of  the  Crusades,  had  neither  waited 
for  his  father’s  example  nor  permission,  but  ha<l 
taken  the  cross  some  time  before.*  The  old  elm- 
tree  witnessed  another  $olemn  peace,  which  was 
about  as  lasting  as  its  predecessors;  and  Henry 
returned  to  England,  evidently  with  a sincere 
desire  of  keeping  it  on  his  part,  and  making  ready 
for  the  Holy  War.  In  tlie  month  of  February 
he  called  together  a great  council  of  the  kingdom 
at  Gidington,  in  Northamptonshire,  to  provide 
the  means  of  such  a costly  expedition.  The 
barons,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  readily  enacted 
that  a tenth  of  all  rents  for  one  year,  and  a tenth 
of  all  the  moveable  property  in  the  land,  with  the 
exception  of  the  books  of  the  clergy,  and  the  arms 
and  horses  of  the  knights,  should  bo  levied  to 
meet  the  expenses.  The  lords  of  manors  who 
engagetl  to  accompany  the  king  in  person  were 
permitted  to  receive  the  assessments  of  their  own 
vassals  and  tenants;  but  those  of  all  others  were 
to  be  paid  into  the  royal  exchequer.  It  aj){>eara 
that  no  more  tlian  il7(),(XM)  was  raised  in  this 
manner.  To  make  up  the  deficiency,  Henry  had 


* Rog.  /fond.:  Script.  Rcr.  Fi'aNC. 

* Nor  WM  this  the  first  time  Uio  king  talked  of  going  to  the 
Uoly  liind.  Soveral  yours  bofuto,  Uio  1‘atriareli  of  .lonuioluni 
oifurud  him  that  kingdom,  witli  thu  kuj’s  of  tlie  city  oml  of  tltu 
lioly  iio]mIclire.  ilonry,  who  w.os  not  tlicn  carried  away  by  the 
|)0]>ular  enthusiasm,  ruferreil  tho  matter  to  an  assembly  of  hia 
bishojia  and  barons,  who,  moft  tcMy,  determined  tliat  “ for  tlie 
giKxl  of  Ilia  own  aoul,”  ho  would  do  mucli  lietlcr  by  rrmuiniiig 
at  homo  and  taking  care  of  lila  own  auiijects. 
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recourse  to  extortion  and  violent  measures  against 
the  Jews,  whom  lie  had  hitherto  treated  with 
leniency;  and  from  that  oppressed  fragment  of 
an  unhajipy  people  he  procured  jC(J0,000,  or  almost 
as  much  money  as  he  got  from  all  the  rest  of  his 
kingdom  put  together.  Another  council  of  bishops, 
abbots,  and  lay  barons,  held  at  Mans,  regulated 
the  tax  for  Henrj'’s  continental  dominions. 

But  the  money  wrung  from  Jew  and  Gentile 
was  never  spent  against  the  Turk.  “ The  malice 
of  the  ancient  enemy  of  mankind,”  says  the  ho- 
nest chronicler,  “was  not  asleep;”*  and  he  goes 
on  to  dejilore  how  that  infernal  malice  turned 
the  oatlis  of  Christian  princes  into  a mockery, 
and  relit  the  flames  of  war  among  Christian 
people  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  fieiy 
Richard  appears  to  have  been  the  first  cause  of 
this  new  commotion,  in  which  the  French  king 
soon  took  a part.  Another  conference  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  tw’o  kings  again  met  under  the 
peaceful  shadow  of  the  elm;  they  could  not,  how- 
ever, agree  as  to  terms  of  accommodation;  and 
Philip,  venting  his  spite  on  the  tree,  swore  by 
all  the  saints  of  France,  that  no  more  parleys 
should  be  held  there,  and  cut  it  down.*  Had 
causes  of  di&sension  been  wanting,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  the  jealous  impatience 
of  Richard,  would  have  raised  imaginary  wrongs; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  Henry,  there 
wa«  a real  existing  cause,  and  one  singularly  cal- 
culated to  excite  and  combine  those  two  jirinces 
against  him.  Richard,  when  a child,  had  been 
aflianced,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  infant 
Aliz,  or  Adelais,  of  France.  Henry  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  royal  infant,  and 
of  part  of  her  dowry,  and  had  kept  both.  By 
the  time  the  parties  were  of  proper  age  for  the 
completion  of  the  marriage,  Richard  was  at  open 
war  with  his  father;  but  it  is  curious  to  remark, 
that  at  none  of  the  numerous  peaces  and  recon- 
ciliations was  there  any  deep  anxiety  shown, 
either  by  her  aiflanced  spouse  Richard,  or  her 
father  King  Louis,  or  her  brother  Philip,  about 
the  fate  of  the  fair  Adelais,  who  remained  some 
time  otiensihly  as  a hostage,  but,  of  late  years, 
in  a very  ambiguous  situation,  at  the  coui't  of 
Henry.  A report,  true  or  false,  hatl  got  abroad 
that  the  king  was  enamoured  of  her  person;  and 
when  he  made  an  unsuccessful  application  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  a divorce  from  Richard’s 
mother,  Eleanor,  it  was  believed  that  he  ha<l 
taken  the  step  in  order  to  espouse  Richard’s  affi- 
anced bride.  Of  late,  however.  King  Pliilip, 
feeling  that  the  reputation  of  his  sister  was  com- 
mitted, had  repeatedly  urged  that  Adelais  should 
be  given  to  Richard,  and  the  marriage  completed ; 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  had  even  threatened 


Henry  with  its  severe.st  censures  in  case  of  his 
resisting  this  demand.  An  air  of  mystery  in- 
volves the  whole  story  and  every  part  of  it;  how 
Henry  evaded  the  demand  we  know  not,  but  of 
this  we  are  perfectly  well  informed,  that  he  had 
detained  the  lady — that  no  consequences  had  en- 
sued therefrom  on  the  part  of  the  pope — and 
that  Philip  had  even  made  peace  more  than  once, 
and  had  vowed  eternal  friendship  to  him  while 
he  was  thus  detaining  her.  If  Richard  creditetl 
the  worst  part  of  the  current  reports  (as  he  after- 
wartls  averred  he  did),  he  was  not  likely  to  feel 
anything  but  the  strongest  aversion  to  the  mar- 
riage. Affection  for  his  aiflanced  bride  was, 
however,  a very  colourable  pretext;  and  as  he 
was  now  haunted  by  a more  real  and  serious  un- 
easiness— namely,  by  the  belief  tliat  his  father 
destined  the  English  crowm  for  his  youngest  son 
John — he  set  this  plea  forwartl  in  justification  of 
his  rebellion,  and  co-operated  heart  and  hand 
with  the  French  king.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber in  this  same  year  (a,d.  1188)  another  confer- 
ence was  held,  not,  however,  between  Trie  and 
Gisors,  but  near  to  Bonsmoulins  in  Normandy. 
Philip  proposed  that  Adelais  should  be  given  up 
to  Richard,  and  that  Henry  should  declare  that 
prince  heir,  not  only  to  his  kingdom  of  England, 
but  also  to  all  his  continental  dominions,  and 
cause  his  vassals  immediately  to  swear  fealty  to 
Richard.  Henry,  who  could  not  forget  the 
miseries  he  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  ele- 
vating his  eldest  son  in  this  manner,  resolutely 
refused  tlie  latter  proposition.  A violent  alter- 
cation ensued,  and  ended  in  a manner  which 
sufiSciently  proved  that  Richard  was  thinking 
little  of  the  first  proposition  or  of  his  bride. 
Turning  from  his  father,  he  furiously  exclaimed, 
“ This  forces  me  to  believe  that  which  I before 
deemed  impossible  ” (that  is,  the  report  concern- 
ing his  younger  brother  John).  He  then  uu- 
girded  his  sword,  and  kneeling  at  tlie  feet  of 
King  Philip,  and  placing  his  hands  between  his, 
said,  “ To  you,  sire,  I commit  tlie  protection  of 
myself  and  my  hereditary  rights,  and  to  you  1 
do  homage  for  all  my  father’s  dominions  on  this 
side  the  sea.”  Philip  ostentatiously  accepted  his 
homage,  and  made  him  a present  grant  of  some 
towns  and  castles  he  had  captured  from  his 
father.  Henry,  violently  agitated,  rushed  from 
the  scene,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  away  to 
Saumur,  to  prepare  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  interminable  war.*  But  his  iron  frame 
now  felt  the  inroads  of  disease  and  grief;  his 
activity  and  decision  at  la*t  forsook  him,  and, 
relying  on  exertions  making  in  his  favour  by  the 
pope’s  legate,  he  remained  supine  while  Pliili]i 
and  Richard  took  several  of  his  towns  and  sc- 


■ Roy.  llovtd. 
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(luced  many  of  his  knights.  Even  at  this  extre- 
mity the  good  people  of  Normandy  were  faithful 
to  him,  and,  wishing  to  secxire  that  duchy  for 
his  favourite  son,  of  whoso  love  and  faith  he  had 
never  doubted,  he  was  careful  to  procure  an  oath 
from  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  that  he  would 
deliver  the  fortresses  of  that  province  to  John  in 
case  of  his  death.  The  church  was  on  this 
occasion  zealously  engaged  on  the  side  of  Henry; 
Richard  and  the  iVench  king  were  menaced  with 
excommunication,  and  though  elated  by  unusual 
success,  Philip  was  obliged  to  consent  to  another 
conference.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
month  of  June  in  the  following  year  (a.d.  1189), 
at  La  Ferte-Bemard ; and  Richard,  John  of 
Anagni,  cardinal  and  legate,  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterburj',  Rouen,  llheiins,  and  Bourges, 
were  present.  Philip  proposed  the  same  condi- 
tions as  at  the  conference  of  Iktnsmoulius  seven 
months  before;  Henry,  who  had  been  hurt  in 
every  feeling  by  Richard,  in  the  interval,  rejected 
them,  and  proposed  that  Adclais  should  bo  un- 
ited to  his  dutiful  son  John — an  overture  that 
tends  to  shake  the  credibility  of  the  existing 
scandal  even  more  than  does  the  circumstance  of 
Henry’s  advanced  age.  Should  Philip  agree  to 
this  arrangement,  he  declared  his  readiness  to 
name  Prince  John  heir  to  his  continental  do- 
minions— a distribution  which  he  seems  to  have 
long  contemplated.  But  Philip  would  not  enter 
into  the  new  plan,  or  abandon  Richard,  who  was 
present,  and  who  joined  the  French  king  in 
violent  abuse  of  his  father.  John  of  Anagni, 
the  cardinal-legate,  then  threatened  to  put  the 
kingdom  of  France  under  an  interdict;  but  these 
menaces  depended  much  for  their  effect  on  cir- 
cumstances and  the  character  of  the  princes  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Philip  had  boldness 
enough  to  despise  them:  he  even  accused  the 
legate  of  partial  and  venal  motives;  telling  him 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  ho  had  already  scented 
the  pounds  sterling  of  the  English  king.’  Rich- 
ard, who  was  never  exemplary  for  command  of 
temper,  went  still  further:  he  drew  his  sword 
against  the  cardinal,  and  would  have  cut  him 
down  but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  some 
more  moderate  members  of  the  party. 

Henry  again  rode  away  from  the  conference, 
and  this  time  with  a desponding  heart.  The 
people  of  Aquitaine,  Poictou,  and  Brittany  were 
induced  to  rise  in  mass  against  their  now  falling 
master;  and,  under  the  command  of  Richard, 
they  fell  upon  him  on  the  west  and  south,  while 
the  French  king  attacked  him  in  Anjou,  on  the 
north.  He  had,  on  former  occasions,  made  head 
against  almost  equally  formidable  confederacies; 
but  the  strength  of  frame,  the  eagle-glance,  and 

* Jam  lUHinffot  rejis  AnjUm  olfoon«t. — Rog.  Hoped.:  31aU. 
Tur, 


the  buoyancy  of  sj>irits  which  had  then  carried 
him  through  a victor,  were  now  crippled  and 
dimmed  by  sickness  and  sorrow.  His  barons 
continued  their  ojmjii  desertions  or  secret  treach- 
ery; and  at  last  he  was  induced  to  solicit  j>eace, 
with  the  offer  of  resigning  himself  to  whatever 
tei-ms  Philip  and  Richard  should  propose.* *  The 
two  mouarchs  met  on  a plain  between  Tours  and 
Azay-sur-Cher.  It  appears  that  Richai-d  did  not 
attend  to  witness  the  humiliation  of  his  father, 
but  expected  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  at  a 
short  distance.  Wliile  the  kings  were  couvereing 
together  in  the  open  field  and  on  horsel)ack,  a 
loud  pe:d  of  thunder  was  heard,  though  the  sky 
appeared  cloudless,  and  the  lightning  fell  between 
them,  but  without  Imrting  them.  They  sei)arated 
in  great  alarm,  but  after  a brief  space  met  again. 
Then  a second  peal  of  thunder,  more  awful  than 
the  first,  rolled  over  their  heatls.  The  state  of 
Henry’s  health  rendered  him  more  nei-vous  than 
his  young  and  then  triumphant  nval;  he  dropped 
the  reins,  and,  reeling  in  his  saddle,  would  have 
fallen  from  his  horse  hod  not  his  attendants  sup- 
ported him.*  He  recoveretl  his  self-possession, 
but  he  was  too  ill  to  renew  the  conference,  and 
the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace,  reduced  to 
writing,  were  sent  to  his  quarters  for  his  signa- 
ture. It  was  stipulated  that  Henry  should  pay 
an  indemnity  of  20,000  marks  to  Philip,  renounce 
all  his  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  town  of 
Berry,  and  submit  in  all  things  to  his  decisions;* 
that  he  should  permit  all  his  vas.sals,  both  Eng- 
lish and  continental,  to  do  homage  to  Richard; 
that  all  such  barons  os  had  espoused  Ricluml’s 
party  should  be  considered  the  liege  men  and 
vassals  of  the  son,  unless  they  voluntarily  chose 
to  return  to  the  father;  that  he  should  deliver 
Adelais  to  one  out  of  five  persons  named  by  Rich- 
ard, who,  at  the  return  of  Philip  and  Ricluird 
from  the  crusade,  on  which  they  proposed  to  de- 
part immediately  (there  was  no  longer  any  talk 
of  Henry’s  going),  would  restore  her  in  all  honour, 
either  to  her  brother  or  her  affianced;  and,  finally, 
that  he  should  give  the  kiss  of  peace  to  Richard, 
and  banish  from  his  heart  all  sentiments  of  anger 
and  animosity  against  him.*  The  envoys  of  the 
French  king  reml  the  treaty,  article  by  article, 
to  Henry  as  he  lay  suffering  on  his  bed.  When 
they  came  to  the  article  which  regarded  the 
vassals  who  had  deserted  him  to  join  Richard,  he 
asked  for  a list  of  their  names.  The  list  was  given 
him,  and  the  veiy  first  name  u]K)u  it  which  struck 
his  eye  waaXhat  of  his  darling  son  John,  of  whose 

* Rogtr  Iloxtd.:  Script.  Rtr,  Prat\c.  * R<i{J.  Ilortil. 

< “ Ex  toto  w ]wcuit  in  voluntato  rpps  Franciii*,"  najii  Kogur 
ot  Hovodon.  Except  in  one  clnuxo  the  name  of  F.ngliuul  Hoorn* 
hanlfy  to  l>*ve been  ratintionetl;  nnU  thl»*u4>ini*»ion  wa* evidently 
limited  to  the  continental  dominion*,  over  wliiclT  [at  least  in 
theory)  the  authority  of  the  French  crown  wa*  alway*rxtcu*ivet 
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Lase  treachery  he  had  hitherto  l)een  kept  happily 
i^nomut.  The  brokcn-hearte<l  king  stai’ted  iij) 
fi'Om  his  bed  and  gazed  wildly  aroxmd.  “ Is  it 


behind  mel”  Some  priests  exhorteil  the  »li>'ii-- 
dered,  raving  m.an  to  retract  these  cui-ses,  but  he 
would  not.  He  wjis  sensible,  however,  to  the 


true,"  he  cried,  “that  Jolm,  the  child  of  my  heai-t  affection  and  unwejirjdng  attentions  of  his  na- 

tui*al  sou,  Geoffi’ey,  who  had 


been  faithful  to  him  through 


Caotle  or  Cuisox.— TcucUarU  Laforuie,  La  Loire  liialoiiquo,  I*itior«*qn<s 

— he  whom  I have  cherished  more  than  all  tlie 
rest,  and  for  love  of  whom  I have  drawn  down 
on  mine  own  head  all  these  troubles,  hath  verily 
lietrayed  me?"  They  told  him  it  was  even  so. 

“ Now,  then,”  he  exclaimed,  falling  back  on  Ids 
bed,  .and  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  “ let  every- 
thing go  as  it  will — I have 

no  longer  care  for  myself  

or  for  the  world!"' 

Shortly  after,  he  caused 
hiuLself  to  be  transported 
to  the  plea.s.ant  town  of 
Chinon;* *  but  those  favourite 
scenes  mode  no  impression 
on  his  profound  melancholy 
and  ho{>elessue8s  of  heart, 
and  m a few  days  he  laid 
himself  down  to  die.  In 
Ids  last  moments,  ns  his  in- 
tellects wandered,  he  was 
heard  uttering  unconnected 
exclamations.  “ O shame!* 
he  cried,  “ a conquered  king ! 

I,  a conquered  king ! . . 

. . . . Cursed  be  the  du\ 
lK)rn,  and  cursed  of  God  the 


life,  and  who  received  his 
hist  sigh.  As  soon  as  the 
breath  wjis  out  of  his  body, 
’.'Jl  the  ministers,  jiriests, 
bishops,  and  barons,  that  had 
waited  so  long,  ti>ok  a hurried 
departui-e,  and  his  jH;rsonal 
attendants  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  betters,  but 
not  before  they  had  strijijied 
his  dead  body,  and  seized 
everything  of  any  value  in 
the  a))artmeut  where  he 
died. 

The  disrespect  and  utter 
abandonment  which  h.ad  fol- 
lowed the  demise  of  the 
great  Conqueror  102  years 
before,  were  rejieated  towards  the  corpse  of  his 
great-gT4ndson.  It  was  not  without  delay  and 
difficulty  that  people  were  found  to  wrap  the 
body  in  a winding-sheet,  and  a hearse  and  horses 
to  convey  it  to  the  abbey  of  Foutevraud.*  While 
it  wa.s  on  its  way  to  receive  the  last  rites  of  se- 


AnuT  OK  Foxrrvn.‘.ut.  •— ilr».  StoiliAid't  Nonnir.dv. 


»n  v hicii  1 W.O.S 
chill  Iron  1 leave 


l>ultun’,  Richard,  who  had  learned  tlie  news  of 
his  father's  death,  met  the  procession  and  accom- 


t 


' Sfri/rf.  J(fr.  “Itcnira  »c  lecto  retlJctui,  ot  faciein 

muim  nil  porictem  iciio:;*, ' Ac. 

* CliiiKiu,  bc.vitif'J!v  (ituntiil  on  tlio  river  I..i)irc,  was  the 
Froiitli  \Vii'il-«r  of  our  Nonimn  kiii};.-.;  .mil  routcvraiul,  nt  tlio 
iliHt.iiiirc  of  nlmiit  r.iilu',  'li -ii  fai  .v.irito  jiki-o  i.f  Imri.U. 

* Script.  Iter.  I-rr-r.,  eiii’i.  S'c  . Itoij. 

* Foiitcvrunl,  or  F*>iitrcvnuM  >iicicii(!r  F.m»  ElmiMi  . n 
town  of  Franco,  in  tlio  dcporlnicnt  of  tho  M.iine  ami  l/iirv. 
Tlie  atibey,  to  wliicb  It  owes  it*  nriipii,  mint  richly  cii- 
U'jweU,  am)  na»  Uio  head  of  .tii  orUor  m which  the  men  of  lha 


catablUlimcnt  were  sulnervieut  to  the  women.  It  wau  founded 
in  low,  by  Kobert  d'.VrbriiKol,  .1  cclcbrutol  jironcher  in  Brit- 
Liny,  chartpil  by  Poiio  Urban  II.  to  preacli  in  favour  of  tho 
Mc«>nd  crusad".  Ilia  )>opnlarity  induced  so  many  of  all  cloasoa 
to  follow  him,  tb.at  lie  reooiMvI  to  chooee  n spot  where  he  might 
e^Lahlish  iliem  in  regular  onler.  Tlio  wild  forest  of  Fontrevaud, 
Nvalensl  by  a pure  fouiiUiiii  that  ImuoiI  from  a roci,  was  selected 
as  a suitable  rvtreat,  and  a lady  named  Anunburge  gave  Uivm 
tlio  valley  in  which  tlio  gre-nt  church  was  afterwards  erected. — 
JJra.  Stutluird's  Tour  la  Frexnct. 
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panied  it  to  the  church.  Here,  as  the  dead  king 
lay  8ti* *etched  on  the  bier,  his  face  was  uncovered, 
that  his  son  might  look  upon  it  for  the  last  time. 
Marked  as  it  was  with  the  awful  expression  of 
a long  agony,  he  gazed  on  it  in  silence  and  shud- 
dered. He  then  knelt  and  prayed  before  the 
altar,  but  only  for  “ a modicum  of  time,  or  about 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer and 
when  the  funeral  was  over  he  quitted  the  church, 
and  entered  it  not  again  imtil  that  hour  when, 
cut  oil  in  the  full  strength  and  pride  of  manhood, 
he  was  carried  thither  a corj)se  to  be  laid  at  the 
feet  of  his  father.*  It  was  a popular  superstition 
which  both  Normans  and  Auglo-Saxons  had  de- 
rived from  their  common  ancestors^  the  Scandi- 
navians, that  the  body  of  the  dead  would  bleed 
in  presence  of  its  murderer;  and  more  than  one 
clironicler  of  the  time  avers  that  this  miracle  was 
Seen  at  the  church  of  Fontevraud,  where  (say 
they),  from  the  moment  that  Richard  entered 
until  that  in  which  he  departed,  the  king  never 
ceased  to  bleed  at  both  nostrils.*  On  the  day  of 
Henry’s  death  (July  6, 1189),  he  was  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  reigned  over 
England  thirty-four  years,  seven  lunar  months, 
and  five  days,  counting  from  the  day  of  his 
coronation.*  This  long  reign  had  been  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country.  With  a few  brief 
exceptions,  peace  had  been  maintained  in  the 
interior,  and  there  is  good  evidence  to  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  jjeople  generally  had 
been  elevated  and  improved.  ‘The  king’s  j>er- 
sonal  character  has  been  differently  represented, 
some  dwelling  only  on  its  bright  qualities,  and 
others  la}ing  all  their  emphasis  on  his  vices, 
which,  in  truth,  were  neither  few  in  number  nor 
moderate  in  their  nature,  although,  for  the  most 
part,  common  attributes  to  the  princes  of  those 
ages,  few  of  whom  had  his  redeeming  virtues  and 
splendid  abilities.  To  say,  with  Hume,  that  his 
character,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  was 


* Script.  Rer.  Franc. 

» Benedict.  Abbot;  Script.  Rcr.  Franc.;  Hovtd.;  Speed,  Ckrm. 

* Diedo;  Moved.;  Sir  HarrU  Nioolaa'  Chronolofn/  of  Mittory. 

* '<  If  we  «eek  the  choiucior  of  the  founder  of  the  Common 
Lew  in  the  pages  of  the  jostioUr  (Olanville),  we  sb-Jl  view  him 
M greater  and  more  powerful  than  our  king  who  hod  hitherto 
borne  sway  in  England.  Just,  discreet,  and  merciful— a lover 
of  pesos,  but  whose  humanity  did  not  degenerate  into  indolence 
or  supineness  mighty,  bnt  who  never  allowed  his  strength  to 
tempt  liim  into  tyranny.  liy  the  force  of  his  right  hand  he 
crushed  the  violenoe  of  the  ]>ruud  and  intractable,  while  he 
extended  his  sceptre  to  the  indigent  and  lowly.  None  of  the 
Jndges  of  his  court  could  dare  to  deviate,  however  slightly, 
fh>m  the  path  of  righteonsnoos,  nor  to  utter  a sentence  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  truth.  In  his  supreme  tribunal,  the  power  of 
the  adversary  oppressed  not  the  poor  man;  neither  could  favour 
or  credit  drive  the  lowly  from  the  seat  of  judgment.  Such  are 
tlie  sentences  which  preface  the  earliest  treatise  on  the  Law. 
Ilut,  in  the  portrait  whicli  we  receive  from  the  ecclesiastic,  every 
virtue  disa|;^>ears : unchaste,  greedy,  avaricious,  capricious,  and 
cruel,  he  abolished  all  the  old  and  rightful  laws  of  the  eouutiy, 
by  the  new  ordinances  termed  ‘ assizes,'  which  be  promulgated 

Vol-L  ' 


almost  without  a blemish,  is  a manifest  defying 
of  the  testimony  and  authority  of  contemporary 
history;  but  yet,  when  every  fair  deduction  is 
made,  he  will  remain  indisputably  an  illustrious 
prince,  and  a man  possessed  of  many  endearing 
qualities.* 

Besides  his  five  legitimate  sons,  of  whom  three 
preceded  him  to  the  grave,  Henry  had  three 
daughters  by  his  wife  Eleanor.  Matilda,  the 
eldest,  was  married  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Westphalia,  &c.;  and  from  her  is  de- 
scended the  present*  royal  family  of  Great  Bri- 
tain: Eleanor,  the  second  daughter,  was  married 
to  Alfonso  the  Good,  King  of  Castile;  and  Joan, 
the  youngest,  was  united  to  William  II.,  King  of 
Sicily,  a prince  of  the  Norman  line  of  Guiscard. 
Two  of  his  natural  children  have  obtained  the 
general  notice  of  history  on  account  of  the  cele- 
brity of  their  mother,  and  of  their  own  eminent 
qualities.  The  first,  who  was  bom  while  Stephen 
was  yet  on  the  throne  of  England,  was  William, 
suraamed  “Longsword,"  who  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  succeeded  to  the 
high  titles  and  immense  estates  of  that  baron; 
the  second  was  the  still  better  known  Geoffrey, 
who  was  bom  about  the  time  when  Henry  be- 
came king,  and  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
at  a very  early  age.  He  had  much  of  Henry’s 
spirit  and  ability,  and,  if  an  indifferent  prelate, 
he  was  a bold  and  successful  warrior  in  his  non- 
age,  when  (during  the  first  insurrection  promoted 
by  his  father’s  legitimate  sons)  he  gain^  in  the 
north  some  signal  advantages  for  the  king,  to 
whom  he  and  his  brother,  William  Longsword, 
wex-e  ever  faithful  and  affectionate.  Geoffrey 
was  .subsequently  made  chancellor,  when,  like 
Becket  in  the  same  ca|iacity,  he  constantly  ac- 
companied the  king.  In  his  dying  moments, 
Henry  expressed  a hope  or  a wish  that  he  might 
be  made  Archbishop  of  York,  a promotion  which, 
as  we  shall  find,  he  afterwards  obtained. 


«Tory  year.  Severe  bejond  example,  his  jurisprudenoe  was  sub- 
venive  both  of  natural  justice  and  of  the  laudable  customs  of 
the  realm.  Attacking,  with  an  even  liaud,  tlie  honour,  the 
privileges,  and  the  property  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  franchises 
of  the  clergy;  no  individual  was  so  exalted  as  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  his  arbitrary  power;  no  one  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
sheltered  by  obscurity  from  his  searching  tyraimy.  This  strange 
discrepancy  between  the  minister  and  the  monk  may  be  attri- 
buted in  part  to  the  difleience  of  their  respective  stations.  The 
persecutor  of  Becket  could  find  little  favour  from  the  churchman; 
and  the  charge  preferred  against  him  that  ‘ he  kept  the  guilty 
priest  in  fetters,  making  no  distinction  between  the  clerk  and 
the  churl,’  may  not  be  ootuideted  as  a proof  of  the  impartiality 
of  the  complainant;  but  the  fiscal  extortions  of  Henry,  together 
with  the  abuses  resulting  from  the  sale  of  right  and  justioe, 
have  been  faithfrilly  recorded.  In  opposition  to  the  praises  of 
his  equity,  so  loudly  bestow^  by  Glanville,  we  can  quote  the 
declaration  of  the  suitor,  who  counts  the  bribes  which  he  paid 
to  the  monarch;  and  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  justiciar  is 
rendered  suspicious  by  his  known  perversion  of  the  law  to  an- 
swer bis  own  sinister  designs.” — Palgrave,  Aise  and  Progrttt  of 
tbe  SufflitA  CommontceaUh. 
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The  history  of  their  mother,  the  “ Fair  Eosa- 
mond,"  has  been  enveloped  in  romantic  traditions 
■which  have  scarcely  any  foundation  in  truth,  but 
which  have  taken  so  firm  a hold  on  the  popular 
mind,  and  have  been  identified  with  so  much 
poetry,  that  it  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a pleasant 
task  to  dissipate  the  fanciful  illusion,  and  un- 
people the  “bower”  in  the  sylvan  shades  of 
Woodstock.  Eosamond  de  Clifibrd  was  the 
daughter  of  a baron  of  Herefordshire,  the  beauti- 
ful site  of  whose  antique  castle,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Wye,  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  between 
the  town  of  the  Welsh  Hay  and  the  city  of 
Hereford,  at  a point  where  the  most  romantic 
of  rivers,  after  foaming  through  its  n>cky,  nar- 
row bed  in  Wales,  sweeps  freely  and  tranquilly 
through  an  open  English  valley  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  Henry  became  enamoured  of  her  in 
his  youth,  before  he  was  king,  and  the  connection 
continued  for  many  years;  but 
long  before  his  death,  and  even 
long  before  bis  quarrel  with  his 
wife  and  legitimate  sons  (with 
which,  it  appears,  she  had  no- 
thing to  do),  Eosamond  retired, 
to  lead  a religions  and  penitent 
life,  into  the  “little  nunnery”  of 
Godestow,  in  the  “ rich  meadows 
of  Evenlod  near  unto  Oxford.” 

As  Henry  still  preserved  gentle 
and  generous  feelings  towards 
the  object  of  his  youthful  pas- 
sion, he  made  many  donations 
to  the  “ little  nunnery,"  on  her 
account;  and  when  she  died 
(some  time,  at  least,  before  the 
first  rebellion)  the  nuns,  in  gra- 
titude to  one  who  had  been  both 
directly  and  indirectly  their  be- 
nefactress, buried  her  in  their 
choir,  hung  a silken  pall  over  her  tomb,  and  kept 
tapers  constantly  burning  around  it.  These  few 
lines,  we  believe,  comprise  all  that  is  really 
known  of  the  Fair  Eosamond.  The  legend,  so 
familiar  to  the  childhood  of  all  of  us,  was  of  later 
and  gratlual  growth,  not  being  the  product  of 
one  imagination.  The  chronicler  Brompton,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  or  more  than 
a century  and  a half  after  the  event,  gave  the 
first  description  we  possess  of  the  secret  bower 
of  Rosamond.  He  says,  that  in  order  that  she 
might  not  be  “ easily  taken  miawares  by  the 
queen,"  Henry  constructed,  near  “Wodestoke,” 


a bower  for  this  “ most  sightly  maiden,”  of 
wonderful  contrivance,  and  not  unlike  the  Dte- 
dalean  labyrinth;  but  he  speaks  only  of  a device 
against  surprise,  and  intimates,  in  clear  terms, 
t^t  Eosamond  died  a natural  death.  The 
clue  of  silk,  and  the  poison-bowl  forced  on  her 
fair  and  gentle  rival  by  the  jealous  and  re- 
vengeful Eleanor,  were  additions  of  a still  more 
modem  date. 

The  adventures  of  the  amiable  frail  one’s  unof- 
fending bones  are  better  authenticated.  A rigid 
bishop  caused  them  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church, 
and  interred  in  the  common  cemetery,  obseiwing 
to  the  nuns,  that  the  tomb  of  a harlot  was  no  fit 
object  for  a choir  of  virgins  to  contemplate,  and 
that  religion  made  no  distinctiou  between  the 
mistress  of  a king  and  the  mistress  of  any  other 
man.  But  gratitude  rebelled  against  this  siilutary 
doctrine,  and  the  virgin  sisterhood  of  Godestow 


gathered  up  the  remains,  perfumed  the  diy 
bones,  laid  them  again  in  their  church,  under  a 
fair,  large  gravestone,  and  set  up  a cross  hard  by, 
■with  an  inscription,  imploring  requiem  or  rest 
for  Eosamond. 


* It  appears  that  John  de  St.  John  baa  the  beat  claim  to  be 
oonaideied  the  founder  of  the  monaatoiy  of  Godeatuw.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  nsign  of  King  Henry  1.,  ho  garo  aonio  ground 
here  to  a religiuua  matron  called  Kditha,  or  Udira.  who  built 
thereon  an  abbey  for  Uenedictino  nuna,  which  waa  oonaecrated  at 
the  latter  end  of  December,  11S8,  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
MaryandSt.  John  Uaptiat. — Monattieon.  The  remaina  of  Uode- 
atow  oonaiat  of  ranges  of  wall  on  the  north,  aouth,  and  eaat  aides 
of  an  extenaire  area,  and  a small  building  at  one  of  tbe  angles. 


Rkmaisb  of  ni*  NoitSEEV  of  Godxstow.'— From  an  old  view  in  the  British  Museum. 
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CHAPTER  VIL— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 


BICHABD  I.,  SURNAUED  C(EUR  DE  LION. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  1189— DEATH,  A.D.  1199. 


Pichard  I.  rocceeda  to  the  crown — Mamcre  of  the  Jews  at  hia  coronation — Hia  expedienia  to  raise  money  for  the 
cmaade — Appoints  a regency  and  departs  on  the  expedition — His  adventures  dnring  the  voyage — His  quarrels 
and  aggressions  in  Sicily — His  misunderstandings  with  his  ally,  Philip  of  France — Richard’s  marriage  to 
Berengaria — He  is  driven  by  a storm  to  Cypms — His  w»  with  the  sovereign  of  the  island — His  landing  at 
Acre — Acre  taken  from  the  Saraoens — Disagreements  between  Richard  and  Philip — Philip  retoms  to  France 
— Massacre  of  the  Saracen  hostages  at  Acre — March  of  the  cmsaders  towards  Jemsalem — They  are  compelled 
to  winter  at  Ascalon — Quarrels  among  the  crusaders  and  failure  of  the  crusade— Richard’s  victory  over  the 
Saraoens  at  Jaffa — Ho  embarks  for  England — His  dangerous  land  journey — He  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke 
of  Austria — The  Emperor  of  Germany  claims  and  imprisons  him — Troubles  in  England  during  King  Riclianl’s 
abeence — Jewish  massacres — Quarrels  between  the  chiefs  of  the  regency — Quarrels  between  Prince  John  and 
the  chancellor,  Longchamp — Longchamp  defeated,  and  obliged  to  leave  England — John  assumes  the  govern* 
ment — He  aims  at  the  crown  in  his  brother’s  absence — The  emperor  compelled  to  liberate  Richard  on  ransom 
— Richard’s  return  to  England — His  treacherous  welcome  from  Prince  John — Longbeard’s  rebellion  in  London 
— He  is  executed — War  between  England  and  France — The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  captured — Defeat  of  the  French 
at  the  river  Epte — Richard  besieges  Clialnz — He  is  mortally  wounded — His  behaviour  in  his  last  moments. 


S soon  as  his  father  was  buiied,  I new  sovereign.  The  state  of  affairs,  however. 


Richard  laid  hands  on 
Stephen  of  Tours,  the 
seneschal  of  Anjon  and 
treasurer  to  Henry  II. 
This  unfortunate  officer 
was  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown 
into  a dungeon,  from  which  he  was 
not  released  until  be  delivered  up, 
not  only  the  funds  of  the  late  king, 
but  his  own  money  also,  to  the  last 
penny  he  possessed.  Letters  were 
sent  over  to  England  for  the  imme- 
diate enlargement  of  the  queen-dow- 
ager; and,  on  quitting  her  prison, 
Eleanor  was  invested  for  a short  time 
with  the  office  of  regent,  and  espe- 
cially charged  to  have  an  eye  on  the 
monies  in  ^gland.  Her  misfortunes 
seem  for  awhile  to  have  had  a bene- 
ficial effect  on  herimperiouscharacter; 
for,  dxiring  her  brief  authority,  she  re- 
lieved the  people  by  many  works  of 
mercy;  releasing  those  who  were  ar- 
bitrarily detained  in  prison,  pardon- 
ing offences  against  the  crown,  mo- 
derating the  severity  of  the  forest  laws, 
and  reversing  several  attainders.  She 
also  distribute<l  bountiful  alms  to  the 
poor,  that  they  might  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  husband  whom  she,  more 
than  any  one,  had  contrived  to  send 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  She  has- 
tened to  Winchester,  where  the  royal 
treasure  was  deposited,  and  having 


detained  Richard  on  the  Continent  for 
nearly  two  months.  At  last  he  crossed 
the  Channel,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  John,  and  Inndetl  at  Ports- 
mouth, whence  he  repaired  to  Win- 
chester. Henry  had  left  in  his  trea- 
siuy  there  a large  sum  in  gold  and 
silver,  besides  plate,  jewels,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  All  these  Richard 
caused  to  be  weighed  and  examined 
in  his  presence,  and  carefully  inven- 
torieil.  His  soul  was  occupied  by  an 
enterprise  that  was  likely  to  absorb 
all  the  money  he  could  possibly  pro- 
cure; and,  to  find  means  for  a most 
lavish  expenditure,  he  resorted  to  the 
cares  and  expedients  that  more  pro- 
perly characterize  avarice.  It  ^as 
this  enterprise,  however,  that  gjive 
him  the  benefit  of  an  undisputed 
succession  to  all  his  father’s  dominions ; 
for  John,  expecting  to  be  left  in  full 
authority  by  the  immediate  depar- 
ture of  his  brother  for  Palestine, 
and  hoping  that  he  would  never 
return  alive  from  the  perils  of  the 
Holy  War,  submitted  to  what  he 
considered  would  l>e  a very  brief 
arrangement,  and  made  no  effort  to 
dispute  Richard’s  right.  But  for 
these  circumstances  it  is  very  clear, 
from  the  character  of  the  crafty  and 
ambitious  John,  that  the  old  story 
of  a disputed  succession  would  have 


made  sure  of  that  city,  summoned  repeated.  As  it  was,  it  was 

thither  the  barons  and  prelates  of  the  wiser  for  him  to  wait  awhile  for  the 

realm,  that  they  might  recognize  and  receive  their  | chance  of  getting  peaceful  possession  of  the  whole. 
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than  to  risk  life  or  failure  for  a i>art.  The  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  may  excite  some  surjjrise, 
and  the  more,  j)erhaps,  because  one  of  Richard’s 
first  acts  as  a sovereign,  was  to  discard  and  per- 
secute all  those  who  had  plotted  against  his  father, 
not  excepting  even  his  own  most  familiar  friends, 
who  had  plotted  for  his  OAvn  advantage;  thus 
I'eading  a good  lesson  to  those  wdio  embark  their 
fortunes  in  the  family  quarrels  of  princes.  On 
the  3d  of  September,  the  coronation  festival  was 
held  at  Westminster  with  unusual  magnificence; 
the  abbots,  and  bishops,  and  most  of  the  lay 
barons  attending  on  the  occasion.  Tlie  unction 
over,  and  the  king  being  royally  arrayed,  he  was 
led  up  to  the  altar,  where  the  archbishop  adjured 
him,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  not  to  as- 
sume the  royal  dignity  unless  he  fully  proposed 
to  keep  the  oaths  he  had  sworn.  Richard  re- 
I>eated  his  solemn  promises,  and  with  his  own 
hands  taking  the  ponderous  crown  from  off  the 
altar,  “ in  signification  that  he  held  it  only  from 
God,”  he  delivered  it  to  the  archbishop,  who  in- 
stantly put  it  on  his  head,  and  so  completed  all 
the  ceremonies  of  coronation.'  “ Which  act,”  says 
old  Speed,  with  a cold-bloodedness  less  excusable 
than  his  superstition,  “ was  accidentally  hansel- 
led and  auspicated  by  the  blood  of  many  Jews 
(though  utterly  against  the  king’s  will),  who,  in 
a tumult  raised  by  the  multitude,  were  furiously 
murdered,  which,  though  it  was  afterwards  pun- 
ished by  the  laws,  might  seem  a presage,  tliat 
this  lion-hearted  king  should  be  a special  de- 
stroyer of  the  enemies  of  our  Saviour.”  The 
modem  historian  cannot  permit  these  ati-ocities 
to  pass  off  BO  easily.  Wo  have  mentioned  the 
Jews  under  the  preceding  reign;  and  our  cursory 
allusion  to  them  has  shown  that  they  were  al- 
ready in  possession  of  great  wealth  in  England, 
where  they  were  ])er8ecuted  by  the  government, 
though  mo.st  useful,  and  indeed  essential  to  it; 
and  hated  by  the  whole  nation,  though  nearly 
all  the  comforts,  and,  without  exception,  all  the' 
ornaments  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  brought 
from  foreign  markets,  were  introduced  by  their 
commercial  enteq)rise.  Their  wealth  seems  to 
have  had  os  much  to  do  in  rendering  them 
odious  as  the  religious  faith  to  which  they  he- 
roically adhered;  and  the  advance  they  had 
made  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  their  loans  to 
men  who  were  about  departing  on  the  dangerous 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land — though  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  great  and  sudden  de- 
mand for  money,  and  of  the  augmented  risk  in- 
curred by  the  lenders — had  recently  the  effect  of 
exoBjicrating  many  of  the  noble  but  needy  cru- 


*  nov«d«n  aud  Diooto,  who  were  both  preeeut.  At  the  oorone- 
tion  foast,  which  immedletoly  followed,  the  oiiUena  of  London 
wete  the  klng'abutlen,  end  the  oitlzeni  of  Wincheeter  aenred  up 
the  raeate 


saders,  and  had  increased  that  rancour  against 
them  which  was  always  a pi-evalent  feeling 
among  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  populace — 
if  the  populace  deserve  these  distinguishing  epi- 
thets when  ignorance  and  superstition  w'ere  so 
prevalent  among  all  classes.  At  the  accession 
of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  France,  all  the  Jews 
had  been  banished  that  kingdom,  their  property 
confiscated,  the  obligations  of  their  numerous 
debtors  annulled;  and  though  Henry  II.  had  de- 
clined taking  this  iniquitous  course,  it  was  ex- 
pected by  many  that  Richard,  on  coming  to  the 
throne  of  England,  would  follow  the  example  of 
his  friend  Philip.  Tlie  Jews  probably  expected 
something  of  the  sort;  they  assembled  in  Ix)ndon 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  “meaning  to 
honour  the  coronation  witli  their  presence,  and 
to  present  to  the  king  some  honourable  gift, 
whereby  they  might  declare  themselves  glad  for 
his  advancement,  and  ]>rocure  his  friendsliip  to- 
wards themselves,  for  the  confirming  of  their 
privileges  and  liberties,  according  to  the  grants 
and  charters  made  to  them  by  the  former  king.”* 
On  the  flay  before  the  coronation,  Richard  being 
“ of  a zealous  mind  to  Christ’s  religion,  abhor- 
ring their  nation,  and  doubting  some  sorcery  by 
them  to  be  practised,  issued  a proclamation  foi^ 
bidding  Jews  and  women  to  be  present  at  West- 
minster, cither  within  the  church  when  he  should 
receive  the  crown,  or  within  the  hall  whilst  he 
was  at  dinner.’  A few,  however,  persevering  in 
a custom  sanctioned  by  remote  antiquity  among 
all  Oriental  people,  ventured,  on  this  day  of 
general  grace  and  joy,  to  lay  their  offerings  at 
the  king’s  feet.  Their  humble  suit  was  heard 
— their  rich  presents  were  accepted,  “gladly 
enough;”  but  a Christian  raised  an  outcry,  and 
struck  a Jew  that  was  trying  to  enter  the  gate 
with  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  The  courtiers  and 
king’s  servants,  catching  the  contagion  of  the 
quarrel,  then  fell  on  the  wealthy  Jews  who  had 
obtained  admittance,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
hall.  A report  spread  among  the  multitude 
gathered  outside  the  palace  that  the  king  had 
commanded  the  destruction  of  the  unbelievers, 
and  therefore,  following  up  an  example  already 
set  them  by  their  superiors,  the  people  cruelly 
beat  the  Jews  and  drove  them  with  “staves,  bats, 
and  stones,  to  their  houses  and  lodgings.”  This 
violence  being  left  unchecked,  and  the  rumour  of 
the  king’s  intention  still  spreading,  fresh  crowds 
of  fanatic  rioters  collected,  and  after  Imrbarously 
murdering  every  Jew  they  found  in  the  streets, 
they  assaulted  the  houses  they  occupied  and  m 
which  they  had  barricaded  themselves.  As  many 
of  these  houses  were  strongly  built  they  set  fire  to 
them,  and  burned  misn,  women,  and  children,  with 


* lloliKtlicH,  * Ibid. 
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everything  they  contained.  In  some  cases  they 
forced  their  way  into  the  apartments,  and  hurled 
their  victims,  not  excepting  even  the  aged,  the 
sick,  and  be<l-ridden,  out  of  the  windows  into  fires 
which  they  had  kindled  below.  The  king,  alarmed 
at  length  by  the  riot,  sent  Rannlf  de  Glanville,  the 
lord-justiciary,  and  other  oflScers,  to  appease  it; 
but  the  authority  of  these  high  functionaries  was 
despised,  their  own  lives  were  threatened,  and  in 
the  -end  they  were  obliged  to  flee  back  to  West- 
minster Hall,  where  the  banquet  still  continued. 
When  night  set  in,  the  “rude  sort"  were  lighted 
in  their  horrid  work  of  plunder  and  murder  by 
the  flames  that  rose  from  the  Jewish  houses,  and 
that,  at  one  time,  threatened  a geneitd  conflagtar 
tion  of  the  town.  The  magazines  and  shops  of 
the  Jews  were  plundered;  the  defenceless  wretches 
who  attempted  to  escape  fram  their  bitming 
dwellings  “were  received  upon  the  points  of 
spears,  bills,  swords,  and  gleaves  of  their  adver- 
saries, that  watched  for  them  very  diligently.” 
These  atrocities  continued  from  about  the  hour  of 
noon  on  one  day  till  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next,  when  the  infuriated  populace  seem 
to  have  ceased  plundering  and  butchering  out  of 
sheer  weariness.  One  or  two  days  after,  Richard 
hanged  three  men,  not  because  they  had  robbed  and 
murdered  the  Jews,  but  because  (at  least  so  it  was 
declared  in  the  public  sentence)  they  had  burned 
the  houses  of  Christians,  some  of  which  were  in- 
deed unintentionally  consumed  by  the  spreading 
of  the  flaraca  He  then  issued  a proclamation,  in 
which,  after  stating  that  he  took  the  Jews  under 
his  own  immediate  protection,  he  commanded  that 
no  man  should  personally  harm  them,  or  rob  them 
of  their  goods  and  chattels;  and  these  were  the 
only  judicial  measures  that  followed  the  terrific 
outrage.'  All  that  the  new  king  could  think  of  at 
this  moment,  was  how  he  should  go  to  Palestine 


with  a splendid  array,  and  leave  the  care  of  his 
kingdom  and  of  all  his  subjects  to  others.  To 
raise  money  he  had  recourse  to  expedients  simi- 
lar to  those  which  ruined  Stephen  and  the  nation 
under  him.  He  alienated  the  demesne  lands, 
publiclyselling,  by  asort  of  auction,  royal  castles, 
fortresses,  and  towns;  and,  together  with  estates 
that  were  his  own,  not  a few  that  were  the  pro- 
perty of  other  men.  When  some  friends  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate,  he  swore  ho  would  sell 
London  itself  if  he  conld  only  find  a purchaser 
for  it*  Thus  most  of  those  royal  lands,  which 
his  father  with  so  much  prudence  and  address 
had  recovered  out  of  powerful  private  hands  and 
re-annexed  to  the  crown,  were  again  detached  from 
it.  In  the  same  way  places  of  trust  and  honour 
— the  highest  oflBces  in  the  kingdom — were  pub- 
licly sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  “Richard’s 
presence  chamber,”  says  a recent  writer,  “ was  a 
market  overt,  in  which  all  that  the  king  could 
bestow — all  that  could  be  derived  from  the  bounty 
of  the  crown  or  imparted  by  the  royal  preroga- 
tive— was  disposed  of  to  the  Irest  chapman.  Hugh 
Pndsey,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  purchased  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  together  with  the 
lordship  of  Sadburgh.  For  the  chief  jirsticiarship 
he  paid,  at  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  1000  marks. 
In  the  bargain  was  included  a dispensation  to  the 
bishop,  or  at  least  such  dispensation  as  the  king 
conld  grant,  from  his  vow  or  promise  of  joining  in 
the  cnisade.”*  The  new  king  also  hastily  filled 
all  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  exacting 
a heavy  fee  from  each  prelate  and  abbot  he  ap- 
pointed. In  consideration  of  20,000  marks  re- 
ceived from  the  Scottish  king,  he  granted  to  him 
a release  fitrm  all  the  obligations  which  had  been 
extorfed  from  him  and  from  his  subjects  during 
his  captivity,  and  gave  back  to  him  all  the  char- 
ters and  documents  of  his  servitude,  with  this 


Piloted.;  Dictto;  Ntvb.;  tlemmaford.  '‘This  impunity, 
however,  enconmstxi  the  onemiee  of  the  Israelitee ; and  the  oru- 
uden,  in  their  way  to  the  coast,  wore  careful  to  imitate  their 
brethren  in  the  capital.  The  excesses  at  Lynn,  Norwich,  Siam- 
(did,  Edmnndsboiy,  and  Lincoln,  seem  to  liave  been  caused  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment ; thoae  At  York  wore  the  resnlt  of 
an  organized  conspiracy.  Before  sunset  a body  of  men  entered 
the  city,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  attacked  the 
bouse  of  Bonnet,  a wealthy  Jew  who  had  perished  in  the  riot 
in  London.  His  wife  and  children  were  maasacred,  .bis  pro- 
perty was  pillaged,  and  the  building  was  burned.  The  bouse 
marked  for  destruction  the  following  night  belonged  to  Jocen, 
anotber  Jew,  equally  wealthy,  but  who  had  escaped  (Tom  the 
murder  of  his  brethren  in  the  metropolis,  lie  had,  however, 
the  wisdom  to  retire  into  the  castle  with  his  treasures  and 
family,  and  was  imitated  by  most  of  the  Jews  in  York  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Onfortunately,  one  morning  the  governor  left 
the  castle ; at  hia  retdrn,  the  fugitives,  who  amounted  to  600 
men,  indeiwndently  of  the  women  and  children,  mistrusting 
his  intentions,  refused  him  admission.  In  coi\Junction  with 
the  sheriff,  be  called  the  people  to  hia  oasistanoe ; the  fortress 
was  besieged  night  ami  day ; a conaideiable  ransom  was  offered 
and  rejected ; and  the  Jews,  in  their  despair,  formed  the  horrible 
rasolntion  of  disappointing,  with  their  own  hands,  the  malice 
of  their  enemies.  They  buried  their  gold  and  silver,  threw 


into  the  flames  everything  that  was  combustible,  cut  the  throats 
of  their  wives  and  children,  and  consummated  the  tragedy  by 
stabbing  each  other.  The  few  who  had  not  the  courage  to  Join  in 
this  bloody  deed  told  the  tale  ftom  the  walls  to  the  assailants, 
and,  to  save  their  lives,  implored  permission  to  receive  bap- 
tism. The  condition  was  accepted ; and  the  moment  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  they  wore  nuiasacrod.  The  conquerors  thou 
marched  to  the  cathedral,  extorted  from  the  offioen  the  bonds 
which  the  Jews  had  deposited  with  them  for  greater  security, 
and  making  a bonfire,  burned  them  in  the  middle  of  the  nave. 
These  outrages  brought  the  chancellor  to  York ; but  the  princi- 
pal offenders  flod  into  Scotland,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
deposing  the  sheriff  and  governor,  and  taking  the  recognizances 
of  the  city  to  appear  and  answer  in  the  king's  court.  In  nar- 
rating so  many  horrors,  it  is  a consolation  to  And  them  uni- 
formly reprobated  by  the  historians  of  the  time.  If  the  ring- 
(eaders  endeavonred  to  inflame  the  pasrions  of  the  populace  by 
religious  considerationa,  it  was  merely  as  a cloak  to  their  real 
design  of  sharing  among  themselves  the  spoils  of  their  victims, 
and  of  extinguishing  their  debts  by  destroying  the  securitiee, 
together  with  the  persons  of  their  creditors.” — Lihgard's  //ufory 
'i/  England. 

* WiUiam  of  Jfeicbury, 

^ Introduction  to  Rotvli  Curia  Regi*  'jmbliahed  by  the  Iteoord 
Commission),  by  Sir  Francis  Palgravo. 
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proviso,  that  he  should  nevertheless  duly  and 
fully  pei-form  all  the  services  which  his  brother 
Malcolm  had  performed,  or  ought  of  right  to 
have  performed,  to  Richard’s  predecessors.'  For 
the  sum  of  3000  marks  he  granted  his  peace  U> 
his  half-brother,  Geofirey,  who  luul  been  elected 
Archbishop  of  York,  according  to  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  his  father  Henry  on  his  death-bed; 
and  other  sums  of  money  were  obtained  by  means 
much  less  justifiable. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  nominate  a regency. 
At  this  step  Prince  John  saw  his  hopes  disap- 
pointed; but  he  remained  perfectly  quiet,  being 
anxious,  no  doubt,  that  nothing  should  occur  to 
prevent  or  delay  his  formidable  brother’s  depar- 
ture. A great  council  was  held  at  the  monastery 
of  Pipwell,  in  Northamptonshire.  Here  the  king 
formally  announced  the  appointment  of  Hugh 
Pudsey,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  be  Rector 
Regni  and  Procurator  Regni;  but  he  included 
with  him,  in  the  commission  of  justiciarship, 
William  dc  Mandeville,  Earl  of  iVlbemarle.  This 
great  earl,  however,  quitted  England  soon  after, 
leaving  the  bishop  in  full  jioBsesaion  of  the  high 
office;  but  he  did  not  retain  it  long,  for  his  au- 
thority was  first  of  all  weakened  and  subdivided 
by  Richard  before  he  began  his  journey,  and 
finally  during  the  king’s  absence;  but  while  he 
was  yet  in  Normandy,  it  was  wrenched  from  him 
altogether  by  the  much  abler  hands  of  Long- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  chancellor  of  England. 
To  satisfy  his  brother  John,  besides  the  earldom 
of  Moreton  or  Moretaine,  in  Normandy,  Richard 
gave  him  the  earldoms  of  Cornwall,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Gloucester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Lancaster,  in  England,  forming  together  not  leas 
than  a third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  To 
gratify  his  mother,  he  added  to  the  estates  she 
already  possessed  all  the  lauds  that  hod  been  en- 
joyed by  Matilda,  the  Saxon  wife  of  Henry  I.,  or 
by  Alice,  the  French  widow  of  the  same  monarch. 
She  was  also  to  be  consulted  in  sundry  matters 
of  government;  and  at  a subsequent  period,  dur- 
ing Richard’s  confinement  in  Germany,  Eleanor 
exercised  considerable  authority  with  the  consent 
of  the  king,  though  whatever  power  in  the  state 
his  brother  John  acquired  was  usurped  and 
against  his  will. 

Richard  had  proceeded  with  a most  arbitrary 
haste;  but  Philip  of  France,  being  ready  before 
him,  and  doubting  he  might  delay,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  remind  him  that  tlie  time  of  de- 
parture rfor  the  Holy  Land  was  unchangeably 
fixed  at  the  coming  festival  of  Easter.  At  the 
arrival  of  these  messengers,  Richard,  with  a vast 
number  of  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights  who  had 
taken  the  cross  with  him,  swore  he  would  be 

* Alien,  Fiiulie.  Ane.  Ind.Scot.;  Fadera;  Beutdiet.  AM. 


ready  by  the  time  apjwinted,  and  Philip’s  envoys 
took  a like  oath  on  behalf  of  themselves.  The 
form  of  these  oaths  was  somewhat  unusual,  the 
Frenchmen  swearing  by  the  soul  of  the  King 
of  France,  tlie  Englishmen  by  the  soul  of  the 
King  of  England.  By  this  time  Richard  had  got 
all  the  money  he  could  on  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel; and  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a little 
more  than  three  months  after  his  coronation,  he 
crossed  over  to  his  continental  dominions  to  see 
what  money  he  could  raise  and  extort  there. 

In  the  month  of  February  follow- 

A.D.  1190.  Richard  held  a great  council  in 
Normandy,  which  was  attended  by  the  queen- 
dowager,  by  his  brother  John,  and  by  various 
bishops,  who  are  stated  to  have  crossed  the  Clian- 
nel  by  the  king's  command.  At  this  meeting 
there  was  an  abundant  pledging  of  oaths,  which 
were  but  indifferently  kept  in  the  sequel.  Soon 
after  the  two  kings  made  a compact  of  alliance 
and  fraternity  of  arms,  swearing  that  each  would 
defend  the  life  and  honour  of  the  other — that 
neither  would  desert  the  other  in  his  danger — 
that  the  King  of  Fitmce  would  cherish  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  King  of  England,  even  as 
he  would  protect  his  own  city  of  Paris;  and  that 
the  King  of  England  would  do  the  like  by  his 
majesty  of  France,  even  as  he  would  protect  his 
own  city— of  Rouen 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Philip’s  young  queen, 
their  departure  was  postponed  from  the  feast  of 
Easter  till  Midsummer.  At  last  they  met  in  the 
plains  of  Vezelai,  each  accompanied  by  a gallant 
and  a numerous  army;  for  their  forces,  when 
united,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000 
men.  They  marched  in  company  from  Veze- 
lai to  Lyons,  and  tlie  people,  though  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  passage  of  such  a host,  comforted 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  Pajmim 
could  never  withstand  them,  and  that  the  city  of 
the  Lord,  with  the  whole  of  Palestine,  would  be 
recovereil  by  their  swonls  and  lances.  At  Lyons 
the  two  kings  separated,  with  the  mutual  under- 
standing that  they  should  meet  again  in  the  port 
of  Messina,  in  Sicily.  Philip,  with  his  forces, 
took  the  nearest  road  to  Genoa;  for  he  had  no 
fleet  of  his  own,  and  tliat  flourishing  commercial 
republic  had  agreed  with  him  for  the  furnishing 
of  transports  and  some  shi{>s  of  war.  From  the 
time  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  Henry  II.  had 
paid  great  attention  to  maritime  affairs,  and  an 
English  royal  navy  had  gradually  grown  up. 
We  do  not  possess  much  information  on  this  in- 
teresting subject,  but  we  learn  from  the  chro- 
niclers that  he  had  some  vessels  which  would  lie 
considered,  even  now,  of  a large  size,  and  that 
one  of  the  “ chiefest  and  newest,”  was  cajiable  of 

* Royer  tj  Hoxtden, 
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carrying  400  jiersons.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  he  began  to  build  vessels  expressly  for  the 
voyage  to  Palestine;  and  when  his  son  succeeded, 
he  foimd  these  preparations  so  far  advanced,  that 
he  was  soon  able  to  launch  or  equip  fifty  galleys 


his  absence,  discipline  was  at  a low  ebb  among 
the  forces  embarked,  in  spite  of  the  severe,  and, 
in  some  respects,  singular  scale  of  punishment 
he  ha<l  drawn  up  for  the  ])reservation  of  order. 
Two  prelates,  Gerard,  Archbishop  of  Aix,  and 


of  three  banks  of  oars,  and  many  other  armed  ' Bernard,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  three  knights, 
galleys  inferior  in  size  to  them,  but  superior  to  , Robert  de  Saville,  Richard  de  Camville,  and 
those  generally  in  use  at  the  period.  He  had  also  j William  de  Fortz,  were  intrusted  witli  the  corn- 
select^  transjxjrts  from  the  shipping  of  all  his  ' mand  of  the  fleet,  with  the  title  of  “ constables.” 

The  ships  sailed  from  Dart- 
mouth with  a gallant  display 
of  banners  and  painted  shields; 
but  in  crossing  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  they  encountered  a 
storm  which  scattered  them  in 
all  directions.  One  of  them 
which  belonged  to  London 
suffered  more  than  the  rest, 
and  was  well  nigh  founder- 
ing; but,  according  to  the  su- 
perstitious chroniclers,  there 
were  100  pious  men  on  board, 
who  cried  aloud  to  St.  Tho- 
mas of  Canterbury;  and  Bec- 
ket  not  only  came  himself, 
Nvith  crozier  and  pall,  but  also 
brought  with  him  Edmund, 
the  Saxon  king,  saint,  and 
martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  protector  of  dis- 
tressed seamen,  and  told  the  crew  that  God  and 
our  Lady  had  instructed  him  and  his  beatified 
companions  to  watch  King  Richard’s  fleet,  and 
see  it  safe.  Many  of  the  ships  put  into  the  Tagus 
and  anchored  at  Lisbon,  where  the  crews  behaved 
in  a veiy  tumultuous  manner;  and  the  Portu- 
guese, glad  to  be  rid  of  such  visitors,  promised  to 
aid  and  succour  all  future  pilgrims  bound  for  the 
Holy  War  that  might  put  into  their  ports.*  The 
crufNEiders  then  sailed  from  Lisbon.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus  they  were  joined  by  thirty-three 
vessels;  and,  with  a fleet  now  amounting  to  106 
sail,  they  steei'ed  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Passing  those  straits,  and  hugging  the  coast  of 
Spain  and  Southern  France,  they  reached,  in  less 
than  four  weeks  from  the  time  they  had  quitted 
Lisbon,  the  pros|)erou8  city  of  Marseilles,  where 
they  found  their  impatient  king  was  gone.  Ac- 
cording to  his  orders,  the  fleet  took  on  board  the 
mass  of  the  army  which  he  had  left  behind  at 
that  port,  and  made  sail  again  with  all  expedi- 
tion for  Messina,  which  city  it  reached  several 
days  before  either  the  French  or  English  king.* 


BuiFsorTiiBTiME.'— CunbriJge,  Matt.  Paris. 


ports;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  much  danger  in 
asswning  that,  in  size  and  strength  of  ships,  this 
was  the  most  formidable  naval  armament  that 
had  as  yet  apj)eared  in  modem  Europe.*  Having 
thus  a fleet  of  his  own,  Richard  was  not  depend- 
ent, like  Philip,  on  arrangements  with  the  mari- 
time Italians,  and,  instead  of  crossing  the  Alps, 
he  kept  his  course  by  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Rhone  towards  Marseilles — a free  trading  city, 
l>elonging  neither  to  the  English  nor  the  French 
king,*  where  he  had  ordered  that  his  ships  should 
meet  him,  to  convey  him  and  his  army  thence 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Sicily,  and  then  to 
Palestine. 

When  Richard  reached  the  coast,  he  found  his 
fleet  had  not  arrived.  After  passing  eight  im- 
patient days  at  Marseilles,  he  hired  twenty  gal- 
leys and  ten  great  busses  or  Itarks  there,  and  pro- 
ceeded coastwise  with  some  of  his  forces  to  Genoa, 
where  he  again  met  the  French  king.  His  Eng- 
lish ships,  for  which  he  left  orders  at  Marseilles 
to  follow  him  to  Sicily,  had  met  with  some  strange 
adventures,  even  before  reaching  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  entering  the  Mediterranean.  In 


* In  thi«  qoAint  bnt  ohAract«rUtk)  illumination  wo  see  a ves- 
sel fitted  with  a sts^  or  tower  raised  on  scaffolding  at  the 
poop,  on  which  are  men  discharging  arrows  and  missiles  from 
the  bow,  and  from  slings.  A figure  at  the  prow  fights  with  a 
flail.  The  castle  or  veaael — for  which  it  is  seems  uncertain — is 
defended  bj  men  throwing  stones  and  shooting  with  the  bow 
and  cross-bow.  This  illumination  is  strikingly  illustrstivo  of 
the  various  modes  of  assault  and  defence  of  the  period. 


* Southey,  A'av.  Hitt. 

* Marseillos  was  not  even  nominally  under  Philip,  but  ac- 
knowledged the  Sttxeraiuty  of  the  King  of  Arragon.  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  all  the  French  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Maritime  Al])s. 

< Southey,  Nav.  Hitt. 

* The  English  fleet  sailed  from  Marseilles  on  the  80th  of 
August,  and  entered  the  port  of  Moisina  on  the  14th  of  Sop- 
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Richard,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  had  several 
adventures  of  his  own.  After  coasting  the  Riviera 
of  Genoa  and  a part  of  Tuscany,  he  entered  the 
river  Amo,  and  visited  the  splendid  city  of  Pisa. 
Continuing  his  voyage  along  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amo,  ho  came  to  the  desolate  spot 
where  the  Tiber  pours  his  brown  waters  into  the 
sea.  His  galley  required  some  repairs,  and  he 
brought  her  to  anchor  in  the  famous  river  where 
the  galleys  of  the  Cnesars  had  once  lain.  He  was 
there  within  a few  miles  of  Rome;  but  though  a 
liberal  curiosity  and  devotion  would  alike  have 
suggested  a pilgrimage  to  the  Eternal  City,  he  did 
not  go  thither.  The  cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  a 
town  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  went  to 
welcome  him  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  but, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  he  pressed 
the  irascible  Richard  for  the  payment  of  certain 
fees  due  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Instead  of  money, 
Richard  gave  this  prince  of  the  church  abuse,  re- 
proaching the  Papal  court  with  simony,  rapacity, 
and  gross  comiption;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is 
said,  he  refused  to  visit  Rome.'  When  his  galley 
was  repaired,  he  made  his  way  to  Naples,  where 
he  again  landed,  and  whence  he  determined  to 
continue  his  journey  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  by 
land — his  active  body  and  restless  mind  being, 
no  doubt,  alike  wearied  with  the  close  confine- 
ment of  ship-board,  and  the  slow  progress  made 
during  the  dead  calms  of  summer  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. While  at  Naples,  he  visited  the  sanc- 
tuary of  St.  Januarius,  the  protector  of  that  city, 
and  told  his  orisons  in  a crypt,  where  the  bodies 


of  the  dead  stood  up  in  niches,  dry  and  shrivelled. 


tember,  without  hariog  loot  a tingle  tomoI  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Fiotioh  fleet  from  Oenoa  arrired  on  the  16th,  haring  loet 
eereral  ihipe. 

• naroniui  ipoaka  at  tome  length,  and  with  great  cmpliatit, 
of  thia  tingular  interriew  on  the  Tiber.— ifanal.  Bctla. 


but  arrayed  in  their  usual  dresses,  and  otherwise 
looking  as  if  they  were  still  alive.  The  beauties 
of  Naples  or  some  other  inducements  made  him 
loiter  several  days  in  that  dty;  but  he  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  taking  the  picturesque 
pass  of  the  Apennines  which  leads  by  Nocera, 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  La  Cava,  and  Vietri, 
he  went  to  Salerno,  then  celebrated  for  its  school 
of  medicine,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been 
laid  by  the  Asabs  as  early  as  the  eighth  century, 
and  which  had  been  carried  to  its  height  of  fame 
(by  Orientals,  or  by  persons  who  had  travelled 
and  studied  in  the  East)  imdcr  the  reign  and  by 
the  liberal  patronage  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the 
Norman  conqueror  of  the  south  of  Italy.  But 
the  city  of  Salerno,  which  the  lances  of  the  Nor- 
mans had  won  from  the  Saracen  invaders,  and 
which  the  bold  Guiscard  had  made  for  a time 
his  capital,  was  redundant  with  Norman  glory, 
and  crowded  with  objects  to  interest  Richard. 
The  Normans  had  built  the  cathedral  in  the 
plain,  and  rebuilt  the  noble  castle  on  the  hill. 
Princes,  descended,  like  himself,  from  the  first 
Duke  Rollo,  slept  in  sculptured  tombs  in  the  great 
church;  and  goodly  epitaphs,  with  many  a Leo- 
nine (or  rhyming  Latin)  verse — that  favourite 
measure  of  the  Normans — recorded  their  praise. 
Eveiy  castle  that  met  his  eye  on  the  flanks  and 
crests  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  was  occu- 
pied by  the  descendant  of  some  Norman  knight; 
for  the  time,  though  approaching,  was  not  yet 
come,  when  the  dynasty  of  Swabia  made  a fresh 
distribution,  and  introduced  a new  race  of  Nor- 
thern lords  into  the  most  glow- 
ing regions  of  the  South.  Sa- 
lerno, too,  then  one  of  the 
most  civilized,  as  always  one 
of  the  moat  beautifully  situ- 
ated towns  of  Italy,  bad  other 
schools  besides  that  of  medi- 
cine, though  it  was  held  not 
unworthy  of  a king,  and  a 
fitting  accomplisliment  in  a 
true  knight,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  healing  art. 
Moral  and  natural  philosophy, 
such  as  they  were,  geometry, 
astronomy,dialectics,  rhetoric, 
and  poetry,  were  all  cultivated ; 
and  Richard  himself  was  a 
professed  poet,  l)eing  one  of 
the  troubadours.*  After  stay- 
ing at  this  interesting  spot  se- 
veral days,  during  which  the  galleys  he  had  hired 
at  Marseilles  came  round  to  him  from  Naples,  he 

* He  wmi  born  a poet— if  not  in  the  tense  of  Horace,  at  least 
genealogicallj — for  bit  mother  Eleanor,  as  well  at  his  maternal 
grandlkther,  wero  troubadori,  and  the  rank  was  made  heredi- 
tary in  tome  fomiUea.  He  merited,  it  by  hit  compotiUona. 


Crttt  or  Txu  Sasc-tuabt  or  St.  JaxTAiurA  Naples.— From  Oolli)im.uin,  die  alietten 
ohritUicheu  Uegnbuus-ttatten. 
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mounted  his  horse,  and  left  Salerno  on  the  13th  of 
September.  He  rode  across  the  Pccetan  plain,  and 
•through  the  luxuriant  district  of  Cilento,  into 
Calabria,  his  galleys  following  along  shore,  from 
which  his  own  path  was  seldom  very  distant. 


Roods  there  were  none;  and  as  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season,  he  must  have  en- 
countered great  difliculties  in  crossing  the  moun- 
tain-streams, for  he  did  not  reach  Mileto  till  the 
21st.  From  that  town  he  spurred  on  with  only  one 
knight  to  accompany  him.  At  last  he  reached  the 
shore  of  the  narrow  strait,  commonly  called  the 
Faro,  which  separates  Calabria  from  Sicily,  and 
passe<l  the  night  in  a tent  hard  by  the  famed  rocks 
and  caverns  of  Scylla.  The  next  morning  (Sep- 
tember 23),  being  either  advised  by  signal,  or  by 
some  one  of  the  Marseilles  galleys,  the  mass  of 
his  fleet  crosse<l  over  from  the  island  to  receive 
him.  He  embarked,  and  scorning,  or  being  igno- 
rant of  the  Homeric  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Cha- 
i7bdis,  was  presently  wafted  over  to  the  noble 


harbour  of  Messina,  wliich  he  entered  with  so 
much  splendour  and  majesty,  and  such  a clangour 
of  horns  and  trumpets,  and  other  warlike  instru- 
ments, that  he  astonished  and  alarmed  the  Sicili- 
ans, and  the  French  also,  who  ha<l  reached  that 
port  with  a shattered  fleet  a week  before  him. 
The  first  feelings  of  the  allies  and  confederates 
in  the  Holy  War  towards  each  other  were  not  of 
an  amicable  nature;  and  Philip,  foreseeing,  it  is 
said,  that  dissensions  would  be  inevitable  if  the 
two  armies  passed  much  time  together  in  inac- 
tivity, got  ready  his  fleet  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
set  sjiil  for  the  East.  But  contrary  winds  and 
storms  drove  him  back  to  Messina;  and  it  was 
then  resolved,  for  the  misfortune  of  the  coimtry, 
that  the  two  kings  should  winter  there  together, 
and  find  supplies  for  their  armies  as  best  they 
could. 

The  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  then  comprised 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  and  all  those  parts  of  Lower 
Italy  now  included  in  the  Neapolitan  realm, 
was  in  a distracted  state.  A few  years  before, 
under  the  reign  of  William  I.,  or  of  his  heroic 
father,  Ruggiero,  when  the  kingdom  was  united, 
and  their  powerful  fleets  of  galleys  gave  the  law 
in  both  seas  (the  Tyrrhenian  and  the  A<lriatic), 
the  Sicilians  might  have  been  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  insolent  crusadera,  nume- 
rous as  they  were;  but  Richanl,  who  had  a pri- 
vate account  to  settle  with  their  king,  well  knew 
their  present  weakness,  and  determined  to  take 
a<lvantage  of  it.  The  King  of  Sicily,  who  had 
scarcely  been  ten  months  on  the  throne,  and  who 
reigned  by  a disputed  title,  was  Tivnered,  a prince 
of  the  Norman  line,  of  great  valour  and  ability. 
Richard’s  sister,  Joan,  who  had  been  wedded 
when  a mere  child,  had  home  her  husband  no 
children;  and,  after  nine  years’  marriage  with 
her.  King  William  II.,  commonly  called  “ The 
Gootl,”  became  uneasy  about  the  succession,  and 
resorted  to  curious  measures  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
the  legitimate  line.  The  only  legitimate  member 
of  the  family  living  was  on  aunt  alx>ut  the  same 
age  os  himself — a posthumous  child  of  his  grand- 
father, the  great  Ruggiero.  The  Princess  Con- 
stance had  been  brought  up  from  her  infancy  in  re- 
ligious retirement,  and  was  linng  in  a convent 
— some  writers  say  she  Had  taken  the  veil  and  the 
vows  of  a nun  long  before — when  her  nephew, 
the  king,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  for  his  succes- 
sor. Notwithstanding  her  acknowledged  legiti- 
macy, W*illiam  the  Good  knew  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  propose  a single  woman  to  his 
warlike  barons  as  their  queen;  for  in  their  eyes 
a female  sovereignty,  notwithstanding  their  chiv- 
alrous devotedness  to  the  fair  sex,  was  an  abso- 
lute absurdity.  William  therefore  looked  abroad 
for  a powerful  husband  that  might  assert  her 
rights;  or,  considering  the  age  of  the  parties,  ho 
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might  reasonably  have  hoped  to  live  to  see  a son 
of  his  aunt’s  gi'ow  up  before  he  died-  He,  there- 
fore, negotiated  a marriage  with  Henry,  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
Considering  the  country  and  climate,  and  the 
juvenile  age  at  which  royal  ladies  were  then 
given  in  marriage,  Constance  was  rather  in  ad- 
vanced life,  for  she  was  thirty-two  years  old! 
The  dower  and  the  hope  of  succession,  were,  how- 
ever, brilliant  and  tempting;  and  Henry  espoused 
lier  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  1186, 
in  the  city  of  Milan.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1189 — little  more  than  three  years  after  this 
marriage,  and  between  nine  and  ten  months  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  crusaders  at  Messina — 
William  the  Good  died  at  Palermo,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  childless  widow, 
Joan,  the  sister  of  Richard,  who  was  only  in  her 
twenty- fourth  year,  to  the  care  of  his  successor. 
This  successor  was  declared  by  his  will  to  be  his 
aunt  Constance,  to  whom,  and  to  her  husband 
Henry,  some  time  before  his  decease,  he  had, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  made  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom,  on  both  sides  the  Faro, 
take  an  anticij)atory  oath  of  allegiance,  at  the 
town  of  Troja,  in  Apulia.  But  he  w’as  no  sooner 
dead  than  his  will  and  the  oaths  he  had  exacted 
were  lUike  disregarded.  The  prejudice  against  a 
female  succession  was  as  strong  as  ever;  and  it 
was  not  prejudice,  but  laudable  policy,  in  the 
people  of  the  South  to  be  adverse  to  the  nde  of 
the  German  em|)eror8,  who  were  already  formid- 
able in  the  north  of  Italy,  which  they  had  deluged 
with  blood,  and  who  threatened  the  indej)en- 
dence  of  the  whole  j)eninsula.  By  the  insular 
portions  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  Sicily  proper,  the 
notion  of  being  governed  by  Henry,  a foreign 
j)i* *ince,  was  held  in  abhorrence.  Constance  and 
Henry  were  lx>th  far  away  at  the  time,  and,  en- 
couraged by  these  feelings  and  circumstances, 
several  of  the  great  barons,  more  or  le.<?s  closely 
connected  with  the  royal  family,  advanced  claims 
to  the  crown.  It  was  difficult,  imd  in  part  im- 
possible, to  reconcile  these  pretensions;  but  at 
length  the  nniss  of  the  jieople  ;ind  a largo  ma- 
jority of  the  nobles  agreed  to  elect  Ttuicretl, 
Count  of  Lecce,  cousin  to  the  deceased  king,  Wil- 
liam the  Good,  but  reputed  of  illegitimate  birth, 
though  avowedly  lx)rn  of  a lady  of  the  noblest 
rank.  In  Sicily,  as  in  England,  the  church  had 
made  great  advances  in  the  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  legitimacy;  but  tliese  rights  were,  ns  yet, 
far  from  being  im|)erative  or  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  who,  in  all  circumstances,  would 
have  j)referred  a bastard  to  a woman,  and  whose 
choice  on  the  present  occasion  fell  on  a prince  of 
ripe  manhood  and  mature  exj)erience,  who  had 
many  qualities  to  recommend  him,  besides  that 
of  his  descent  from  the  great  Ruggiero,  the  foun- 
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der  of  the  dyna.sty.  Tancred  was,  therefore, 
hailed  king  by  public  acclamation,'  and  solemnly 
crowned  at  Palermo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year* 
1190.  His  election  by  the  nobles  and  j)eo})le,  or 
his  right,  was  acknowledged  by  the  court  of  llome, 
just  as  that  of  Stephen  had  been  in  England,  and 
the  reigning  pope  (Clement  HI.)  sent  him  the 
usual  bulls  of  investiture  and  the  benediction. 
Though  acceptable  and  dear  to  the  people,  Tan- 
cred’s  throne  was  immediately  disturbed  by  his 
disappointed  competitors,  and  by  Archbishop 
Walter,  and  some  of  the  Apulian  barons,  who 
declared  for  Constance,  and  aimed  in  her  cause. 
In  the  island  of  Sicily  tins  insurrection  was  de- 
feated by  the  unanimity  of  the  ]>eoi)le;  and  pass- 
ing over  to  the  continent  in  person,  Tancred  pre- 
sently reducetl  most  of  the  Apulian  barons  to  his 
obedience.  But  the  ci\’il  war  had  weakened  him: 
plots  and  conspiracies  were  forming  against  him; 
and  Henry  of  Swabia,  now  emperor,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  Barbarossa,  was  on  his  march  to 
the  south  with  a jiowerful  army,  to  claim  the 
throne  for  Constance,  when  Richard,  received 
as  a guest,  commenced  his  course  of  aggressions.* 
The  question  of  Tancred’s  legitimacy  was  not, 
in  itself,  likely  to  claim  much  of  the  Lion-heart’s 
attention;  his  quarrel  had  a more  private  ground. 
When  the  late  king,  William  the  Good,  married 
his  sister  Joan,  in  the  first  impulse  of  love  and 
generosity,  he  gave  her  a magnificent  dower — 
the  cities  of  Monte  Sant’  Angelo  and  Vesti;  the 
towns  :uid  tenements  of  Ischitella,  Peschici,  Vico, 
Caprino,  Castel  Pagano,  and  othei*s,  with  their 
several  castles;  Lesiua  and  Varano,  with  their 
lakes  and  the  forests  adjoining;  two  stately  mo- 
nasteries, with  their  pastures,  woods,  and  vine- 
yaixls — in  short,  in  one  extensive  and  solid  mass, 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  country  coni})rised  in 
the  great  promontoiy  of  Monte  Gargano,  between 
the  provinces  of  Ajiulia  and  the  Abruzzi,  was 
allotted  to  the  fair  daughter  of  our  Henry  II. 
Tancred,  on  his  accession,  had  withheld  this 
splendid  dower,  and  had  even,  it  was  said,  de- 
j)rived  the  young  queen-dowager  of  her  jxjrsonal 
liberty.*  llichani’s  first  demand  was  for  the 
enlargement  of  his  sister;  and,  whether  she  had 
been  a prisoner  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Tjmered  sent  her  immediately  to  her  brother, 
from  Palermo  to  Messina,  escorted  by  the  royal 
galleys.  The  impetuous  King  of  England  then 
demanded  her  dower,  which,  under  circumstances, 
it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  Tancred  to  i)ut 
her  in  possession  of,  as  the  territories  lay  in  the 

■ Giannone  “Taucrotll  *<lun<ino  uon  altro  titolo  pid 
plaosabUo  pot«T«  allcgar  per  w non  la  voloutS  do'  Popoli." 
ThU  great  writer,  no  donbt,  thought  tiio  “will  of  the  people” 
one  of  tho  boot  of  rights,  but  ho  durst  not  any  bo,  vhm  and  vktre 
he  wrote. 

^ Anfftto  di  CoMartat;  Giannone;  fascUo;  Muraiori. 

* Thik  fact  it  not  admitted  by  tho  oldest  Sicilian  hutorttua. 
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very  heart  of  the  great  fiefa  of  the  coutineutal 
barons,  who  were  .'igaiu  in  revolt.  Without  wait- 
ing tlie  result  of  peaceful  ncgotiatioas,  into  whicli 
Tancred  readily  entered,  Richard,  embarking  part 
of  his  army,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and 
took  possession,  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Bagnaro,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Cala^ 
bria.  LeaWng  his  sister  Joan  with  a gootl  gar- 
rison in  this  castle,  he  returned  to  Messina  to 
commit  another  act  of  aggression.  There  was  a 
monastery  on  the  sea-shore  (a  little  beyond  tlie 
port  of  Messina)  that  covered  one  of  the  flanks 
of  his  army,  which  was  encam{>ed  outside  the 
town.  The  place  was  ca]mble  of  being  strongly 
fortified,  and  was  otherwise  well  suited  to  his 
purpose;  so  he  drove  the  monks  out  of  it,  and, 
garrisoning  it  for  himself,  converted  it  into  a 
place  of  arms  and  military  storehouse.  Whether 
the  poor  Sicilians  loved  these  monks'  or  not,  the 
honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters  was  dear  to 
them,  and  they  were  probably  as  jealous  as  at  the 
time  of  the  “ Vespers,”  a century  later;  and  when 
Richard’s  disorderly  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  very 
day  after  this  seizure  of  the  monastery,  “strolled 
licentiously  through  the  city,  with  much  lascivi- 
ousness,”* * the  town’s-people  set  upon  them  in  the 
streets,  killed  several  of  them,  and  then  closed 
the  gates  of  the  town.  On  this,  the  whole  camp 
armed,  and  English,  Normans,  Angevins,  Poic- 
tevins,  with  the  rest  that  followed  Richard’s 
standard,  rushed  to  the  walls,  and  w'ould  have 
scaled  them  then,  had  not  their  king  ridden 
among  them,-  and  conimande<l  them  to  desist, 
l)eating  them  the  while  with  his  truncheon  as 
hard  as  he  could.*  He  then  went  to  the  quarters 
of  the  King  of  France,  whither  the  magistrates 
of  the  town  soon  repaired.  After  mutual  com- 
plaints, promises  of  redress  were  made  on  both 
sides,  and  the  king  drew  ofl*  his  men  to  their 
tents  and  ships.  On  the  following  morning  a 
solemn  meeting  was  held,  with  a view  of  provid- 
ing for  future  tranquillity  and  concord  among  all 
parties;  for  Richard’s  men  and  the  followers  of 
the  French  king  regarded  each  other  with  evil 
eyes,  and  had  already  shed  some  blood  in  brawls. 
The  prelates  and  chief  barons  of  the  two  nations, 
and  the  princi|)al  men  of  Messina,  went  with 
Philip  to  the  quarters  of  Richard.  While  they 
were  deliberating,  a troop  of  incensed  Sicilians 
gathered  on  the  hills  above  the  English  camp, 
with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  attacking  the 
king.  A Norman  knight  was  wounded  by  these 
peoj)le,  and  so  great  an  uproar  arose,  that  Richard 
rushed  from  the  conference,  and  called  all  his 
men  to  arms.  The  Elnglish  and  Normans  rushed 

■ Prom  lome  accouuts  it  uppean  thAt  tho  nionantAry  was  oc- 
oapied  bj  Oroek  monk*.  If  that  wen  the  case,  they  wore  not 
likely  to  be  rery  dear  to  the  Meeeineee. 

Irt.dtSic.  *//owd. ; Vint$anf. 


up  the  hill-side;  but  the  French  did  not  move, 
and  Philip  at  one  moment  seemed  inclined  to 
take  jKirt  with  the  Sicilians.  Richard  drove  the 
multitude  from  the  hill  and  followed  them  at 
8Word-{X)int  to  the  city.  Some  of  the  English 
entered  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  but  the  gates 
were  then  closed,  and  the  citizens  prepared  to 
defend  their  «»?all8.  Five  knights  and  twenty 
men-at-arms  were  killed  before  the  walls,  but 
Richard,  having  brought  up  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  force,  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  planted 
his  bivnuer  on  its  loftiest  tower,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own  town,  or  one  taken  in  regular  warfare. 
At  this  exhibition  Philip  was  greatly  incensed; 
but  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  sworn 
brothers  in  arms  was  avoided  for  the  present,  by 
Richard’s  consenting  to  lower  his  banner,  and 
commit  the  city  to  the  keeping  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  and  Templars,  till  his  demands  upon 
Tancred  should  be  satisfied. 

Two  of  Tancred’s  nobles  and  prime  favom’ites 
— his  admiral  and  another — commanded  at  Mes- 
sina at  the  time  of  Richard’s  arrival.  Seeing 
tliat  resistance  was  vain,  and  feeling  that  their 
dignity  was  committed  by  remaining  in  a town 
where  a foreign  prince  gave  the  law,  they  both 
retired  with  their  families  and  moveable  pro- 
perty; upon  which,  Richard  seized  their  houses, 
galleys,  and  whatever  else  tltey  had  not  been  able 
to  cany  off  with  them.  He  made  a complete 
castle  of  the  monastery  on  the  sea-side,  digging 
a broad  and  deep  ditch  round  it,  and  he  built  a 
new  fort  on  the  hills  above  the  town.*  These, 
and  other  proceedings,  excited  the  envy  and  dis- 
gust of  Philip;  but  they  probably  hastened  the 
conclusion  of  a treaty  with  Tancred,  who,  in  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  was  labouring,  could 
hardly  contend  with  so  fierce  and  powerful  a 
disputant.  Richard  demanded  for  his  sister  ail 
the  territories  before-mentioned,  together  with  a 
golden  chair,  a golden  table,  twelve  feet  long,  and 
a foot  and  a half  broad,  two  golden  trestles  for 
supporting  the  same,  twenty-four  silver  cups,  and 
as  many  silver  dishes — to  all  which,  it  ap])ears, 
she  as  queen  was,  by  the  custom  of  that  kingdom, 
entitled.  After  all  this,  he  demanded  for  him- 
self, as  representative  and  heir  of  his  father,  a 
tent  of  silk,  large  enough  to  accommodate  200 
knights  sitting  at  meals,  60,000  measures  of 
wheat,  and  60,000  of  barley,  with  100  armed  gal- 
leys equipi>ed  and  provisioned  for  two  years. 
In  the  end,  Richard  either  pro|X>sed  or  agreed  to 
a compensation  in  money.  Twenty  thousand 
golden  oncie*  were  paid  in  satisfaction  of  all 
Joan’s  demands,  and  2t),000  more  were  paid  to 


* Thl*  CMtle,  call«<l  )(attagriffono,  aift«r  having  bc«n  enlargod 
and  repaired  at  diflerent  periodi,  still  frowns  over  Messina. 

* An  oncia  is  a Sicilian  gold  com;  the  pnssont  valno  is  abont 
tan  shllliiigs  English. 
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Richard  himself,  but  not  in  satisfaction  for  his 
claim,  which  he  waived  (caring  little,  probably, 
on  what  ground  he  obtained  the  money,  so  long 
as  he  got  it),  but  on  a treaty  of  marriage  which 
he  concluded.* *  He  affianceil  hU  yoimg  nephew 
Arthur,  who  was  his  heir  presumptive,*  to  an 
infant  daughter  of  Tancred,  and  engaged,  in  case 
the  marriage  should  be  prevented  by  the  death 
of  either  of  the  parties,  that  he  or  his  heirs  would 
repay  to  Tancred  or  his  heirs  the  20,000  oncie 
then  received  by  him,  as  the  dower  of  the  infant. 
But  the  treaty  went  further  than  this;  for  Richard 
guaranteed  to  Tancred  the  possession  of  Apulia, 
which  was  partly  in  revolt,  and  of  the  important 
city  of  Capua,  which  had  never  submitted  to  the 
new  king.  He,  indeed,  contracted  with  him 
what  we  now  call  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive— a league  he  had  cause  to  regret  when  his 
evil  forttme  threw  him  into  the  power  of  Tan- 
cred’s  competitor,  the  Emperor  Henry.  The 
treaty  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  who  was  invited,  both  by 
Richard  and  by  Tancred,  to  enforce  its  obser- 
vance, should  any  want  of  faith  be  shown  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  in  the  sequel. 
The  money  obtained  was  lavished  by  Riclxard  in 
a manner  which  appeared  thoughtless  imd  wild; 
but  his  liberality  had  the  effect  of  increasing  his 
popularity  with  the  crusading  host.  Such  a mul- 
titude of  men  collected  on  one  point  had  greatly 
raised  the  price  of  provisions;  and  Richard’s  trea- 
sure, and  his  table  too,  were  open  to  the  crossed 
knights  of  all  countries,  who  complained  of  the 
expensivcncss  of  their  sojourn  at  Messina.  On 
the  feast  of  Christmas  he  gave  a splendid  ban- 
quet, to  which  he  invited  every  man  of  the 
rank  of  a knight  or  gentleman,  in  both  armies; 
and  when  the  dinner  was  over,  he  mode  a px*e- 
sent  in  money  to  each,  the  amount  being  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  A 
little  army  of  troubadours  and  minstrels,  who 
had  followed  him  from  Aquitaine  and  the  rest  of 
the  south  of  France,  constantly  sang  his  praises. 
Part  of  the  winter  months  were  siient  in  repair- 
ing the  ships,  and  in  pre]>ariug  catapults,  man- 
ginalls,  and  other  warlike  engines,  wherewith  to 
batter  the  walls  of  the  infidel  towns  in  S}Tia  and 
Palestine,  the  timber  for  which  was  cut  on  the 
mountains  of  Sicily  and  in  the  extensive  forests 
of  Calabria.  But  still  time  hung  heavily  on  the 
hands  of  the  impatient  Richard.  In  a period  of 

' The  Sicilian  bUtorions  mention  only  one  pA^meut  of  20,000 
oneif,  and  thU  they  put  down  to  the  account  of  the  dota,  or 
dower  of  Toncred’s  daughter. 

* In  the  treaty,  Kicbard  (tylod  him  his  “meet  dear  nephew 

and  heir,"  mentioning,  however,  the  condition  of  hia  dying 
without  children— * Si  forli  lint  prote  noi  obirt  eonlingtitt” — 
Rtcutd  da  HittorUm  dt  ^ftxnct;  Daru,  //ist.  dt.  la  Brtlagne. 
Tlio  unfortunate  Arthur  was  little  more  than  two  year*  old  at 
the  time  of  tid*  contract.  * IMiui/ud. 

* Tlicre  are  several  versions  of  this  myrterious  story ; wo  Imre 


inactivity  he  was  seized  with  a fit  of  devotion  and 
penitence.  He  called  all  the  prelates  together 
that  were  then  with  his  host  at  Messina,  into  the 
chapel  of  Reginald  de  Moiac,  in  whose  house  he 
then  resided;  and  there,  in  presence  of  them  all, 
falling  down  upon  his  knees,  he  confessed  his 
sins  and  the  profligate  life  which  ho  had  hitherto 
led,  humbly  received  the  penance  enjoined  him 
by  the  bishops;  “and  so,”  adds  an  old  histo- 
rian, who  did  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the 
deeds  of  hia  after  life,  “ he  became  a new  man, 
fearing  God,  and  delighting  to  live  after  his 
laws.”* 

A short  time  after  these  exercises,  Richard 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  flanks  of  the 
towering  and  smoking  Mount  Etna,  which  harl 
recently  been  in  active  eruption.  At  the  city  of 
Catania  he  was  met,  by  appointment — and  it  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time — by  Tancred.  The  two 
kings  embraced,  and,  walking  in  splendid  proces- 
sion to  the  cathedral  church  (another  work  of 
the  Normans),  prayed,  kneeling  side  by  side,  be- 
fore the  shrine  of  St.  Agatha.  They  lived  in 
great  cordiality,  and  each  seemed  to  entertain  a 
high  respect  for  the  valour  and  character  of  the 
other.  Like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  they  exchanged 
presents,  Tancred  giving  Richard  a ring,  and 
Richard  giving  Tancred  a sword,  reputed  to  be 
the  enchanted  blade,  Excalebar,  or  Calibum,  of 
the  British  Ring  Arthur.  But  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty also  gave,  as  a contribution  to  the  Holy  War, 
four  large  ships  and  fifteen  galleys.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Messina,  he  accompanied  his  guest  for 
many  miles,  even  as  far  as  the  town  of  Taormina; 
and  before  they  parted  there,  it  is  said,  he  gave 
to  Richard  a letter,  wherein  the  French  king  de- 
clared his  majesty  of  England  to  be  a traitor, 
who  meant  to  break  the  peace  and  treaty  he  had 
concluded  with  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  offered  to 
assist  Tancred  to  drive  him  and  his  English  out 
of  the  island.  Occur  de  Lion,  after  a furious  ex- 
plosion, expressed  a doubt  whether  Philip,  his 
liege  and  sworn  comrade  in  that  pilgrimage, 
could  be  guilty  of  so  much  baseness.  Tancred 
declared  that  the  letter  had  really  been  delivered 
to  him,  as  from  the  King  of  FVance,  by  the  Duke 
of  Bui’gundy;  and  he  vowed  that,  if  the  duke 
should  deny  having  so  delivered  it,  ho  would 
made  goo<l  his  charge  ui)on  him,  in  the  lists,  by 
one  of  his  Iwrona*  When  he  arrived  at  the 
camp,  Richard  met  Philip  with  a clouded  brow, 

oho8on  that  whicli  Appuan  moat  natanU.  If  there  was  any  de- 
ceit about  the  letter,  it  wax  practiaod  by  Toucrod.  It  U *aid 
that  befuro  Richard’s  arrival  the  Sicilian  prince  had  oflorod  on* 
of  hi*  daughters  to  I’hilip  fur  his  infant  son,  and  that  tho 
French  king  had  cv\]*ct«d  the  alliance.  But,  again,  it  is  said, 
that,  a few  hours  after  Richnn)  had  loft  him  at  Taormina,  Tan- 
crod  met  Philip  at  tho  same  town,  and  passed  tho  night  with 
him  in  a friendly  manner.  The  iiativo  historians  are  provok- 
ingly  silent  on  neariy  all  tho  transactions  of  the  crusaders  in 
Sicily. 
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and  a day  or  two  after,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
their  many  altercations,  he  produced  the  letter, 
and  asked  the  French  king  if  he  knew  it  il  Philip 
pronounced  it  to  be  a vile  forgery,  and,  changing 
defence  into  attack,  accused  Richard  of  seeking  a 
pretext  for  breaking  off  his  mairiage  with  the 
French  princess.  Ail  the  clamour 
Richard  had  raised  for  his  affianced 
bride,  in  the  last  months  of  his 
father’s  reign,  was  merely  for  poli- 
tical purposes:  as  soon  as  Henry 
died  he  dropped  all  mention  of  the 
Lady  Aliz;  and  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, as  Philip  no  doubt  well  knew, 
he  had  contracted  a very  different 
alliance,  and  was  every  day  expect- 
ing another  wife.  I see  what  it 
is,"  said  Philip;  “ you  seek  a quar- 
rel with  me,  in  order  not  to  many 
my  sister,  whom,  by  oath,  you  are 
bound  to  many;  but  of  this  be  sure, 
that  if  you  abandon  her,  and  take 
another,  I will  be  all  my  life  the 
mortal  enemy  of  you  and  yours.” 

Richard  replied  that  he  could  not 
and  never  would  marry  the  prin- 
cess, as  it  was  of  public  notoriety 
that  his  own  father,  Heniy,  had 
had  a child  by  her;  and,  according 
to  the  minute  relater  of  these  curi- 
ous passages,  he  produce<l  many 
■witnesses  to  prove  to  Philip  the 
dishonour  and  shame  of  his  own 
sister.  True  or  false,  this  exposure 
was  a cruel  and  d^^rading  blow,  not 
likely  ever  to  be  forgotten  or  for- 
given.' For  the  pi^ent,  however, 

Philip  bartered  his  sister’s  honour 
for  a pension,  agreeing  to  release 
Richard  from  his  previous  matri- 
monial contract,  and  permit  him 
to  marry  whatsoever  wife  he  chose,  for  2000 
marks  a-year,  to  be  paid  for  the  term  of  five 
years.  Besides  promising  this  money,  Richard 
engaged  to  restore  the  Princess  Aliz,  together 

> According  to  an  old  Fnmcb  writer  the  iusult  wa>  " a nail 
■tnck  in  and  driven  through  the  heart  of  Philip."— D«  Sorrai, 
/aanitairr  Oinfral  d* *  I’Uirt.  <U  Prance.  Roger  of  Hovedan  givea 
the  fhlleat  aoooont  of  this  quarrel.  See  alao  Dietto. 

* The  architectural  parU  of  Queen  Berongaria's  tomb,  from 
which  thl»  efflgy  is  derived,  were  discovered  in  the  rtiined 
ehotch  of  the  abbej  of  L'Espan,  near  Mans,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a bam.  The  elUgy  itself  wae  concealed  beneath  a 
co.iaidenble  quantity  of  wheat.  Beside  the  efBgjr  were  lying  the 
bones  of  the  quten.  Three  men,  who  had  oausted  in  tlie  work 
of  destmetion,  stated  that  the  monument  with  the  figure  upon 
it  stood  tn  the  oentre  of  the  aUle  at  the  eMt  end  of  the  church; 
that  there  was  no  coffin  found  within  it,  bat  a small  aqoaro  box 
containing  bones,  pieces  of  linen,  tome  stofiT  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  a slate  on  whiob  was  an  hweription.  The  slate  alluded 
to  in  this  statement  was  fotmd  in  the  poeseetion  of  a canon  of 
the  eborch  of  St.  Jolien,  at  Mans.  Upon  it  was  engraved  the  In- 


with  the  fortresses  received  as  her  marriage 
portion,  as  soon  as  he  should  return  from  the 
Holy  l^d. — [Eventually  the  lady  was  not  re- 
stored till  some  yeara  after  that  event,  when 
she  espoused  the  Count  of  Ponthieu.] — ^This  pre- 
cious arrangement,  and  the  settlement  of  other 
differences,  were  confirmed  on  both 
sides  by  fresb  oaths.  Philip  then 
got  ready  for  sea,  and,  after  receiv- 
ing some  vessels  and  stores  bounti- 
fully given  him  by  Richard,  he  set 
sail  on  the  30th  of  March,  1191, 
for  Acre.  Richard,  -with  a few  of 
his  most  splendid  galleys,  accom- 
panied him  down  the  Stroitsof  Mes- 
sina, and  returning  the  same  evening 
to  Reggio,  on  the  Calabrian  cc»st, 
took  on  board  his  new  bride,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, waiting  only  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  French  king.  This  lady 
was  Berengaria,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  Navarre.  Richard 
had  seen  her  in  her  own  country  a 
year  or  two  before  his  father’s  death, 
and  was  passionately  enamoured  of 
her  at  the  moment  when,  to  annoy 
Henry,  he  was  raising  such  a clamour 
for  tlie  Princess  Aliz.  His  jmsaion 
was  disinterested;  for  he  gained  no 
territories  by  the  union,  and  seems 
to  have  stipulated  for  no  political 
advantages,  when  he  despat^ed  his 
mother  Eleanor  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Berengaria.  It  is  said  that  the  fair 
maiden  partook  of  his  generous  pas- 
sion, and  that,  without  being  deterred 
by  the  many  dangers  and  privations 
to  which  she  exposed  herself,  she 
joyfully  consented  to  travel  with 
her  mother-in-law  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  thence  to  follow 
her  husband  beyond  sea  to  the  land  of  Paynim. 
Living  Navarre  with  a suitable  escort  of 
barons,  knights,  and  priests,  the  young  Beren- 

•cription  following : — “ Matuoionm  litud  Seroniwime  Bwengarim 
Anglonun  RogiumhuJnjtCenobu  Rnndatricis  Inclitm  restauratum 
et  in  angusUoiem  locum  hone  tronalatnm  (hit  in  eoq.  recondita 
rant  owa  haeo  quae  leperta  fuerunt  in  antique  tnmolo  die  217 
Mali  Anno  Domini  1672."  The  effigy  ropraeonta  the  que«a  with 
her  hair  unconflnod,  but  partly  concealed  by  the  ooverchief,  over 
which  is  placed  an  elegant  crown.  Her  mantle  is  fostened  by  a 
narrow  band  eroasing  her  breast;  a largo  pornudl  or  brooch  richly 
set  with  stones  confines  her  tnnio  at  the  neck.  To  on  ornamen- 
ted girdie  which  endtcles  her  waist,  is  attached  a small  almon- 
iero  or  purse  to  contain  alms.  The  queen  holds  in  her  hands  a 
book,  singular  from  the  eircumstanoe  of  having  embossed  on 
the  ooTor  a second  roprewentation  of  herself  as  lyiitg  on  a bier, 
with  waxen  torches  burning  in  oondlestloks  br  her  side.— Sto- 
tbard’s  Afonwnrn/al  qf  Onat  Brilain.  The  tomb  and 

effigy  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  oommenoemeat  of  the  thir- 
teenth omtary. 


Emor  OF  BnunraaRU,  Quoon  of 
Richard  I.* 
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garia  and  Eleanor,  whose  activity  was  not  des- 
troyed by  age,  travelled  by  land  to  Naples,  and 
from  that  gay  city  on  through  the  passes  of 
Monteforte  and  Bovino,  and  across  the  vast 
Apulian  plain,  to  the  ancient  city  of  Brindisi, 
there  to  wait  until  the  French  king  should  be 
out  of  the  way.  As  the  expedition  of  Richard 
was  so  nearly  ready  for  sea  when  the  royal 
travellers  arrived,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
delay  its  sailing,  and,  as  the  i>eniteutial  season 
of  Lent  was  not  quite  over,  the  marriage  was  not 
celebrated  at  Messina;  and  the  queen-mother, 
having  placed  the  bride  under  the  matronly  care 
of  her  own  daughter  Joan,  the  dowager  queen  of 
Sicily,  embarked  for  England  four  days  after. 

The  day  after  Eleanor’s  dejMirture  tlie  whole 
fleet  set  sail  for  Acre.  As  a rapid  current  carried 
it  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  it  presented 
an  imposing  appearance,  that  called  forth  the 
involuntary  admiration  of  the  {)eople  of  either 
shore — the  Sicilians  saying  that  so  gallant  an  ar- 
mament had  never  before  been  seen  there,  and 
never  would  be  seen  again.  The  size  and  beauty 
of  the  ships  excited  this  admiration  not  less  than 
their  number.  The  flag  of  England  floated  over 
fifty-three  galleys,  thirteen  dromones,  “ mighty 
great  ships  with  triple  sails,” ' one  hundred  ca- 
rikes  or  busses,  and  many  smaller  craft.  Thirty 
busses  from  England  had  arrived  just  before, 
bringing  out  fresh  stores  and  men.  The  mai'i- 
uers  of  England,  however,  were  not  then  what 
centuries  of  struggle  and  experience  have  made 
them ; and  when  a great  tempest  arose,  soon 
after  leaving  the  Sicilian  sea,  the  whole  navy  was 
“sore  tossed  and  turmoiled,”  and  scattered  in 
all  directions,  not  a few  of  the  shij)s  being 
founderetl  or  cast  on  shore.*  After  a narrow 
escape  himself  on  the  coast  of  Candia  or  Crete, 
Richard  got  safely  into  Rhodes;  but  the  ship 
which  bore  his  sister  and  his  bride  was  not  with 
him,  and  he  passed  several  days  in  distressing 
anxiety  as  to  their  fate.  At  Rhodes  he  fell  sick, 
and  was  detained  there  several  days.  Inca]>able 
of  taking  the  sea  himself,  he  despatched  some  of 
his  swiftest  vessels  to  look  after  the  ladies  and 
collect  the  scattered  fleet.  This  storm  blow  more 
mischief  to  the  petty  tyrant  of  Cyprus  than  to 
any  one  else.  One  of  the  English  scouts  returned 
to  Rhodes  with  the  information  that  two  of  his 
ships  had  been  cast  ashore  on  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, and  that  the  jKjople  of  the  countr}'  had 
barbarously  plundered  tlie  wrecks,  and  cast  the 
luarinei'S  and  crusaders  into  prison.  Vowing 


' U)'  this  is  moant  that  they  wore  three-mastod. 

^ It  is  said,  huwevur,  by  one  who  was  on  board  the  fleet,  that 
tiie  sailors  did  evoryttiing  that  it  was  poasiblo  for  Imtunii  skill 
to  do ; but  old  VUiosauf  was  a landsman,  and  not  a good  Judge, 
and  |ieoplu  then  allowed  rery  narrow  limits  to  tbo  extent  of 
liiim.'U)  skill  in  many  things. 


vengeance,  Richard  embarketl,  and,  departing 
immediately  with  all  of  the  fleet  that  had  joined 
him  at  Rhodes,  made  way,  with  press  of  oars  and 
sails,  for  the  devoted  island.  Off  Limisso,  or 
Limasol,  then  the  principal  seaport  town  of  Cy- 
prus, he  found  the  galley  of  hia  bride  and  sister. 
Tlie  sovereign  of  the  island  was  one  Isaac,  a 
prince  of  the  imperial  race  of  the  Comneni,  who 
IKimpoualy  styled  himself  “ Emperor  of  Cyprus.” 
When  harshly  called  upon  for  satisfaction,  he 
put  himself  in  a posture  of  defence,  throwing  out 
some  armed  galleys  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
of  Limasol,  and  drawing  up  his  troops  along 
shore.  These  troops  were  ill  calculated  to  con- 
tend with  the  steel-clad  warriors  of  Richard;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  a body-guard  which  was 
splendidly  armed  and  appointed,  they  had  no  de- 
fensive armour,  but  were  half  naked,  and  the 
mass  of  them  had  no  better  weapons  than  clubs 
and  stones.  Richard  boarded  and  took  the  gal- 
leys, dispersed  the  trooj)s,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  city  with  little  difficulty.  The  in- 
habitants fled,  but  had  not  time  to  carry  off  their 
property,  which  the  crusaders  made  prize  of. 
They  found  an  abundance  of  provisions  of  all 
kinds;  and  when  Queen  Joan  and  Berengaria 
landed  at  Limasol,  they  were  welcomed  with  a 
feast.  Having  rallied  to  make  another  impotent 
attemjit  at  resistance,  the  Cypriots  were  surprised 
the  next  morning,  and  “ killed  like  beasts,”  their 
“emperor”  saving  his  life  by  fleeing  “l>are  in 
serke  and  breke.”  ^ Isaac,  who  had  now  learnwl 
to  his  cost  the  might  and  fury  of  the  enemy  he 
had  provoked,  sent  to  sue  for  a conference  of 
f)eace.  Richard,  gaily  mounted  on  a Sjmnish 
chai’gcr,  and  splendidly  attired  in  silk  and  gold, 
met  the  humbled  Greek  in  a ]>lain  near  Limasol. 
The  terms  he  imposed  were  sufficiently  hard. 
That  very  night  the  Greek  fled  to  nuike  another 
vain  effort  at  resistance;  but  Richard  had  no 
great  right  to  complain  of  this,  seeing  that  he 
treated  Isaac  not  as  a reconciled  enemy  and  ally, 
but  as  a prisoner  of  war,  having  actually  placed 
guards  over  him,  whose  brute  force  the  Greek  de- 
feated by  a very  excusable  exercise  of  cunning. 
DesjMitching  part  of  his  army  by  land  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  Richard  embarked  with 
the  rest,  and,  sailing  lound  the  Lslaud,  took  all 
the  maritime  towms,  and  cut  off  Isaac’s  flight  by 
sea,  for  he  seized  every  ship,  and  even  every 
boat,  though  of  the  smallest  dimensions.  Isaac 
fought  another  battle;  but  the  contest  was  in 
every  way  unequal.  Nicosia,  the  capital,  sur- 
rendered, and  Lsaac’s  beautiful  daughter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Richard,  who  gave  her  os  a com- 
panion to  Berengaria.  Isaac,  who  doateil  on 

* Hubert  of  Brunne.  From  Vinetauf  and  Horedm  it  np])«ars 
that  lioac,  betrayed  by  tbo  Cy]iriol«,  wo*  mirpriood  before  bo 
wa«  out  of  bod,  and  fled  without  armour  or  clothe*. 
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his  child,  lost  all  heart  in  losing  her,  and  quit- 
ting  a strong  castle  or  fortified  monastery  in 
which  he  had  taken  reftige,  he  again  sought 
the  presence  of  the  conqueror,  and  threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  imploring  only  for  the  restoration  of 
his  child,  and  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life 
and  limbs.  The  conqueror  would  not 
restore  his  fair  captive,  and  he  sent  her 
father  away  to  bo  confined  in  a strong 
castle  at  Tripoli,  in  SjTia.  The  unfor- 
tunate captive  was  loaded  with  chains ; 
but  it  is  said  that,  in  conshleration  of 
his  rank,  Eichard  ordered  that  his 
fetters  should  be  forged  of  silver  in- 
stead of  rude  iron.'  If  the  Cypriots 
had  been  discontented  witli  their  old 
master,  they  had  little  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  new  one.  Richard's 
first  act  of  government  was  to  tax 
them  to  the  amount  of  half  of  their 
moveable  property,  after  wluchhe  gave 
them  an  empty  confirmation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  had 
enjoyed  in  former  times  under  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople.  The 
amount  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  which  he  canned  off  was  so  con- 
siderable, that  it  enabled  the  crusaders 
to  carry  on  their  operations  with  much 
greater  vigour  and  success  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  done.  Having 
conquered,  and  in  n manner  settled 
tlie  island,  he  returned  to  Limasol, 
and  at  length  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Berengaria,  who  was 
anointed  and  crowned  by  the  Bishop  of  Ev'reux. 
All  these  important  operations  did  not  occupy 
more  than  a mouth,  and  granting  the  present  go- 
vernment of  the  island  to  Richard  do  C’amvillej 
one  of  the  constables  of  the  fleet,  and  Robert  de 
Tumham,* *  Richard  embarked  with  his  fleet  for 
Acre.  Sailing  between  Cyprus  and  tho  Syrian 
coast,  he  fell  in  with  adromon,  or  ship  of  the  largest 
size,  which  was  carrying  troops  and  stores  to  the 
great  Saladin.  He  attacked  her  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity, threatening  to  crucify  all  his  sailors  if 
they  suffered  her  to  escape.  She  was  taken  after 
a gallant  action,  in  which  the  su{)erior  height  of 
her  board,  and  an  abundant  use  of  the  Greek 
fire,  to  which  Ridiard’s  followers  w’cre  as  yet  un- 
accustomed, gave  her  for  some  time  a decided 
advantage.  There  were  on  board  seven  emirs, 
or  Saracens  of  the  highest  rank,  and  650 — some 
say  1500 — picked  men.  Thirty-five  individuals 
only  were  saved,  the  rest  were  either  massacred 

I Iduko  died  a priaoner  four  yean  after. 

* Several  of  Uie  Italian  hUtorians  ea;  be  eold  the  govern- 
ineut  of  Cyprus  to  the  order  of  tho  Teroplan ; but  tbU  doca 
not  appear  very  probable. 
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or  drowned,  the  great  ship  sinking  before  the 
crusaders  could  remove  much  of  her  cargo.* 

On  the  8th  of  June  an  astounding  clangour  of 
trumpets  and  drums,  and  every  instrument  of 
war  in  the  Christian  camp,  liailed  the  arrival  of 
Richard  and  his  host  in  the  roadstead  of  Acre. 


Tlie  welcome  was  sincere,  for  their  aid  was  in- 
dispensable. Tlio  French  king  had  arrived  some 
time  before,  but  ha<i  done  nothing,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  cruaatlers  were  in  a deplorable  con- 
dition; for,  after  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Acre 
the  best  part  of  two  years,  they  were  not  only 
still  outside  the  walls,  but  actually  pressed  and 
hemmed  in,  and  almost  besieged  themselves,  by 
Saladin,  who  occupied  Mount  Carmel  and  all  tho 
■ neighbouring  heights  with  an  immense  army. 
The  loss  of  human  life  was  fearful.  The  sword 
and  the  plague  had  swept  away  six  archbishops, 
twelve  bishops,  forty  earls,  and  600  barons,  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  history,  and  150,000  of 
“the  meaner  sort,”  who  went  to  their  graves 
without  any  such  record.*  This  heavy  draft 
ujwn  population  had  lieen  supplietl  by  fresh  and 
continuous  arrivals  from  all  parts  of  Christen- 
! dom,  for,  like  a modem  conqueror,  Europe  then 
! believed  that  the  fate  of  Syria  and  the  luist  lay 

* JhvtHtn;  Sohadin,  tbo  Arab  hUtminn. 

* We  have  taken  the  very  low«t  eatiinate.  Vinoeanf  calca- 
Utos  that  300,000  Cbriatiane  puriabed  during  the  «icgu.  Bolmdin^ 
and  other  Arabic  writers,  carry  tho  number  to  600,000  or  600,0001 


RICHARD  I. 
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\nthin  the  narrow  circuit  of  Acre.  The  ope- 
i-ations  of  the  cru-saders,  wliich  had  languished 
for  some  weeks,  were  vigorously  renewed  on 
Richard’s  arrival;  but  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Eugland  quarrelled  again  almost  as  soon  as  they 
met;  the  besiegers  became  again  inactive,  and 
then  threw  away  some  thousands  of  lives  from 
mere  pique  and  jealousy  of  each  other.  The 
French  and  the  English  soldiery  took  a full  share 
in  the  animosities  of  their  respective  leaders ; and 
of  the  other  bodies  of  crusaders,  some  sided  with 
Philip,  and  some  with  Richard.  The  Genoese 
and  Templars  espoused  the  quarrel  of  France; 
the  Pisans  and  Hospitallers  stood  for  England; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Richard’s 
more  brilliant  valour,  and  superior  command  of 
money  and  other  means,  rendered  the  English 
faction  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The  French 
tned  to  take  the  town  by  an  assault  without  any 
assistance  from  the  English,  and  then  the  Eng- 
lish, wishing  to  have  all  tlie  honour  to  them- 
selves, repeated  the  like  experiment  without  the 
French,  and  with  the  like  ill  success.  These  two 
fatal  attempts  showed  tlie  necessity  of  co-oper- 
ation, and  another  brief  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected between  the  rivals. 

Richard’s  personal  exertions ' attracted  univer- 


sal admiration  in  the  comp,  and  gave  rise  to  fresh 
jealousies  in  the  breast  of  Philip.  At  length, 
being  disappointed  of  aid  from  Cairo,  and  seeing 
that  Soladin  could  no  longer  penetrate  the  Chris- 
tian lines  to  throw  in  provisions,  the  brave  Mus- 
sulman garrison  offered  to  capitulate.  After  some 
negotiation,  during  which  Philip  and  Richard 
once  more-  disagreed,  it  was  hually  stipulated 
that  tlie  city  should  be  surrendered  to  the  cru- 
saders, and  that  the  Saraceus,  as  a ransom  for 
their  lives  (for  their  projjerty,  even  to  their  arms, 
was  forfeited),  should  restore  the  wood  of  the 
holy  cross,  set  at  liberty  1500  Christian  captives, 
and  pay  200,000  pieces  of  gold.  Some  thousands 
of  Saracens  were  detained  as  hostages  in  the  for- 
tress for  the  performance  of  these  conditions. 
Immediately  afterwards — it  was  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1191 — the  crusaders  entered  Acre,  and 
Saladin,  evacuating  all  his  positions,  retired  a 
short  distance  into  the  interior.  The  banners  of 
the  two  kings  were  raised  with  equal  honour  on 
the  ramparts;  but  it  apj^ears  that  Richard  took  the 
best  house  in  the  place  for  the  accommodation 
of  himself  and  family,  leaving  Philip  to  take 
up  his  lodgings  with  the  Templars.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  they  entered  this  terrible  town, 
el's  the  French  king  expressed  his  determination 


Acre,  tnm  the  Beach.— Cheaoer’t  Euphtmtea  Expedition. 


to  return  to  Europe.  The  cause  he  alleged  for 
his  de{>arture  was  the  bad  state  of  his  health;* 
but  this  probably  was  not  the  true  one — it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  only  cause.  Though  Jenisa- 
lem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans,  there 
was  a disputed  succession  to  the  throne  among 
the  Christians.  Guy  of  Lusignan  had  worn  the 
crown  in  right  of  his  wife,  a descendant  of  the 
great  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  first  Christian 
King  of  Jerusalem ; but  Sybilla  was  dead,  and 


* He  worked  like  a oommon  eoldier  at  the  heavjr  battering 
engiiiea.  When  tick,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  in- 
trenchments  on  a silk  pallet  or  mattress. 

* Pbilip  hod  been  sick.  Some  of  the  French  chroniclen  accuse 
lUohatd  of  baring  given  him  |x>ison  I 


Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat  and  Prince  of 
T}T6,  who  had  married  her  sister,  contended  that 
the  sole  right  of  Guy  of  Lusignan  was  extinct  by 
the  demise  of  his  wife,  and  that  the  crown  de- 
volved to  himself  os  the  husband  of  the  legiti- 
mate heiress.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
English  and  French  monarchs,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  they,  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  crusade,  had  never  agreed  in  anjthing, 
should  act  with  concord  in  this  important  matter. 
As  soon  os  Philip  reached  Acre,  without  waiting 
for  the  opinion  of  Richard,  he  declared  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  Conrad,  who  seems  to  have  been 
much  better  qualified  for  a throne  that  was  to 
be  won  and  maintained  by  the  sword  than  his 
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miserable  competitor  Liisignan.  Richard,  how- 
over,  swayed  by  other  motives,  or  possibly  merely 
out  of  pique,  had  declared  agaiust  Conrad,  and 
when  Lusignan  visited  him  as  a suppliant  in 
Cyprus,  he  had  acknowledged  him  as  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  with  his  usual  liberality,  hod 
given  him  a sum  of  money,  his  majesty  being 
penniless  and  almost  in  want  of  bread.  This 
subject  had  given  rise  to  many  disputes  during 
the  siege,  and  they  were  renewed  with  increased 
violence  when  the  capture  of  Acre  gave  the 
French  and  Engbsh  kings  more  leisure.  In  the 
end,  Philip  was  obliged  to  yield  so  fur  to  his 
fiery  and  determined  rival  as  to  allow  that  Lu- 
siguan  should  be  King  of  Jerusalem  during  his 
life. 

The  King  of  France  was  otherwise  irritated  by 
the  absolute  will  and  constant  domineering  of 
his  rival,  who  was  as  superior  to  him  as  an  ad- 
venturous warrior,  as  he  was  superior  to  Richard 
in  policy  and  political  forethought.  One  of  our 
old  rhyming  chroniclers  no  doubt  hit  part  of  the 
truth  when  he  said — 

“ So  tlut  King  Philip  wan  annoyed  there  at  the  thing, 

Ihat  there  was  not  of  him  a word,  but  aU  of  Kicliard  the  king.”* 

Bat,  after  all,  we  should  be  doing  a manifest  in- 
justice to  Philip’s  consummate  king-craft,  were  we 
not  to  suppose  that  one  of  his  strongest  motives 
for  quitting  an  unprofitable  crusade,  was  to  take 
atlvantage  of  Richard’s  absence  in  order  to  raise 
and  consolidate  the  French  kingdom — an  end 
])erfectly  natiual,  and  perhaps  laudable  in  itself, 
liowever  dishonourable  the  means  that  were  em- 
ployed to  effect  it.  Dazzled  as  he  was  by  dreams 
of  chivalry  and  glory,  Richard  himself  was  yet 
not  BO  blind  as  to  overlook  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened him  in  the  West;  and,  after  his  efforts  to 
persuade  Philip  to  remain  hod  all  failed,  he  ex- 
acted from  him  an  oath  not  to  make  war  upon 
any  part  of  the  territories  of  the  English  king, 
nor  attack  any  of  his  vassals  or  allies,  until  at 
least  forty  days  after  the  return  of  Richard  from 
Palestine.  Besides  taking  this  oath,'  Philip  agreed 
to  leave  at  Acre  10,0()0  of  his  followers,  to  be 
immediately  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who,  however,  was  bound  to  recognize 
the  superior  authority  of  the  English  monarch. 
In  the  i»pular  eye,  Philip  appeared  as  a deser- 
ter, and  the  mob  of  all  nations  that  witnessed 
his  departiue  from  Acre  hissed  him  and  cursed 
him.*  His  absence,  however,  saved  him  from 
direct  participation  in  an  atrocious  deed.  Forty 
■ days  was  the  term  fixed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
articles  of  capitulation.  Receiving  neither  the 
Christian  captives,  nor  the  cross,  nor  the  money, 
Richard  made  several  applications  to  Saladin, 


' Robert  of  GlouettUr.  * Vinttomf:  Roger  of  llovedtn. 

VoL.  I. 


who  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions, though  he  sent  to  offer  Richard  some  costly 
presents  for  himself.  A rumour — apparently 
false — was  spread  through  the  Christian  camp 
and  the  town  of  Acre,  that  Saladin  had  mas- 
sacred his  Christian  captives,  and  the  soldiers 
demanded  instant  vengeance,  making  a fearful 
riot,  and  killing  several  of  their  officers  who  at- 
tempted to  pacify  them.  On  the  following  day 
the  term  of  forty  days  expired.  At  an  appointed 
hour  a signal  was  given,  and  all  the  Saracen 
hostages  were  led  out  beyond  the  barriers  of  the 
French  and  English  comps,  and  butchered  by 
the  exulting  and  rejoicing  crusaders.  Richard 
presided  over  the  slaughter  at  one  camp — the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  other.  Between  2000 
and  3000  prisoners*  were  thus  destroyed,  and 
only  a few  emirs  and  Mohametans  of  rank  were 
saved  from  the  carnage,  in  the  hope  of  obtaiaiing 
valuable  ransoms  from  their  families.  Some  cen- 
turies had  to  elapse  ere  this  deed  excited  any 
horror  or  disgust  in  Christendom.  At  the  time, 
and  indeed  long  after,  it  was  considered  as  a 
praiseworthy  smiting  of  the  infidels — as  a sacri- 
fice acceptable  to  Heaven. 

Having  restored  the  battered  works  of  Acre, 
Richard  prepared  to  march  upon  Jerusalem.  The 
generality  of  the  crusatlers  by  no  means  shared 
his  impatience,  “ for  the  wine  (says  old  Vinesauf) 
was  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  the  city 
abounded  with  most  beautiful  girls" — the  gravest 
kuights  had  made  a Capua  of  Acre.  At  length, 
however,  Richard  tore  them  from  these  enjoy- 
ments, and,  leaving  behind  him  his  sister  and 
wife,  and  the  fair  Cypriot,  and  strictly  prohibit- 
ing women  from  following  the  camp,  he  began 
his  march  on  the  22d  of  August.  Thirty  thou- 
sand men,  of  all  countries,  obeyed  his  orders, 
marching  in  five  divisions : the  Templars  led  the 
van;  the  knights  of  St.  John  brought  up  the 
rear.  Eveiy  night,  when  the  army  halted,  the 
heralds  of  the  several  camps  cried  aloud  three 
times,  “Save  the  holy  sepulchre!"  and  every 
soldier  l)ent  his  kuee,  and  said  “ Amen ! " Sala- 
din, who  had  been  reinforced  from  all  parts,  in- 
fested their  march  every  day,  and  encamped  noax 
them  every  night,  with  an  army  greatly  sui)erior 
in  numbers.  On  the  7th  of  September,  Richard 
brought  him  to  a general  action  near  Azotus,  the 
Ashdod  of  the  Bible,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  about 
nine  miles  from  Asculon;  and  after  a display  of 
valour  which  w'jis  never, sm’j)as8e<l,  and  of  more 
cool  conduct  and  generalship  than  might  have 
been  expected,  he  gtiined  a complete  victor}'. 
Mourning  the  loss  of  7(K)0  men  and  thirty-two 


* Wo  haroR{!Ain  taken  the  very  lowest  nnnilwr.  Doluulin,  the 
Arab,  uy>  that  3000  wore  destroyed  by  Kichord  alone,  aoii  that 
the  Duke  of  Bunfuudy  taorifleed  a like  nnuibor.  Hove<loii  wkys 
that  6000  were  ilain  by  the  king  and  the  duke. 
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emirs,  Saladin,  the  victor  of  many  a field, 
retreated  in  great  disorder,  finding  time,  how- 
ever, to  Lay  waste  the  country,  and  dismantle 
tlie  towns  he  could  not  garrison  or  defend;  and 
Richard  atlvanced  without  further  opposition  to 
Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of  Scripture,  of  which  he  took 
I>oasession-  As  the  country  in  advance  of  that 
position  was  still  clear  of  enemies,  the  Lion-heart 
would  have  followed  up  Iris  advantages,  but  many 
of  the  crusaders,  less  hardy  than  himself,  were 
worn  out  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the 
rapid  marches  on  which  he  had  already  led 
tliem;  and  the  French  barons  urged  the  necessity 
of  restoring  the  fortifications  of  Jaffa  before  they 
advanced.  No  sooner  had  Richard  corrsented  to 
this  arrangement,  than  the 
crusaders,  instead  of  prose- 
cuting the  work  with  .vigour, 
abandoned  themselves  to  a 
luxurious  ease ; and  Richard 
himself  gave  nuuiy  of  his 
days  to  the  sports  of  the  field, 
disregarding  the  evident  fact 
that  Saladin  was  again  mak- 
ing head,  and  that  hordes 
of  Saracens  were  scouring 
the  country  in  detached  par- 
ties. Several  skirmishes  en- 
sued. On  such  onslaughts, 
say  the  clirouiclers,  Richard’s 
cry  was  still  “St.  George! 

St.  George  ! ” Many  roman- 
tic feats  and  adventures  are 
i* *elated  of  this  flower  of  chi- 
valry— this  pearl  of  crusading  princes.  His 
battle  - axe  seems  to  have  been  the  weapon 
most  familiar  to  bis  stalwart  arm.  He  had 
caused  it  to  be  forged  by  the  best  smiths  in 
England  before  he  departed  for  the  East,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  steel  were  •wrought  into  the 
head  of  it,  that  he  might  “ break  therewith  the 
Saracens’  bones.”'  Nothing,  it  -w'as  said,  could 
resist  this  mighty  axe,  and  wherever  it  fell,  horse- 
man and  horse  went  to  the  ground.  When  the 
fortifications  of  Jaffa  were  restored,  the  Lion- 
heart  was  duped  into  a further  loss  of  time,  by 
a negotiation  artfully  proposed  by  Saladin,  and 
skilfully  conducted  by  his  brother  Saphadiu,  who 
came  and  went  between  the  two  armies,  and  spite 
of  his  turban,  ingratiated  himself  with  Rich^. 
At  last,  the  crusaders  set  forth  from  Jaffa;  but  it 
was  now  the  mouth  of  November,  and  incessant 


> Weber,  JitirieiU  Romanett. 

2 Riimule,  Knmla,  or  Rama)i,  is  the  ArinuiUioa  of  Scripture. 
A little  beyond  it  begin  the  almoet  impntcticable  mountain 
dcflloa  of  Judee,  which  extend  to  JeruMlom. 

* Tiie  town  stood  on  on  extensive  temldroular  hill,  abrupt 
towards  the  sea,  but  declining  very  gradually  landward.  Its 
walls,  with  their  towers  and  batUemonta,  still  remain ; and 
among  the  mint,  mingled  with  vesUgee  of  more  ancient  date. 


rains,  nearly  equal  to  those  in  tropical  countries, 
wetted  them  to  the  skin,  rusted  their  arms, 
spoiled  their  provisions,  and  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable.  Crossing  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
jvhere  “ the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the 
vdley”  no  longer  bloomed,  they  pitched  their 
tents  at  Ramula,*  only  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of 
Jaffa;  but  the  wind  tore  them  up  and  rent  them. 
They  then  sought  quarters  at  Bethany,  where 
they  were  writhin  twelve  miles  of  the  Holy  City; 
but  their  condition  became  daily  worse — famine, 
disease,  and  desertion  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
Richard  was  compelled,  sore  against  his  will,  to 
turn  his  back  on  Jerusalem.  He  retreated 
rapidly  to  Ascalon,  followed  closely  by  the  loose 


light  cavalry  of  the  Kourds  and  Turks,  who, 
though  they  could  make  no  impression  on  tlie 
main  body,  or  even  penetrate  the  rear-guard, 
where  the  gallant  knights  of  St  John  wielded 
sword  and  lance,  yet  did  much  mischief  by  cut- 
ting off  stragglers,  and  caused  gi’eat  distress  by 
keeping  the  whole  force  constantly  on  the  alert 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Ascalon,  so  cele- 
brated in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Jews,  was 
still  a city  of  great  importance,  being  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Mahometans  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  Mahometans  in  Egypt  Saladin  had 
dismantled  its  fortifications,  which  Richard  now 
determined  to  restore  in  all  liaste.  To  set  a good 
e.xample,  he  worked,  as  he  had  already  done  at 
Acre,  upon  the  walls  and  battlements,  like  a 
common  mason,  and  he  expected  every  prince 
and  noble  would  do  the  same;  for  the  common 


are  a groat  Ootblo  church,  a palace,  and  a chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin.  Fortj  columns  of  rose  granite,  ttUl  standing,  arc 
suppoeed  to  be  the  remains  of  a temple  dedicated  to  the  “ !»ea- 
vefiiy  Venus,”  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  haring  been  plun- 
dered by  the  ScsOhiaus,  a.c.  630.  There  are  aleo  remains  of 
a Roman  amphitheatre.  The  site  is  entirely  abandoned  to 
Jackals  and  other  wild  creaturee.  The  Arabs  cal)  it  " DJaurah,” 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  abode  of  evil  spuita. 


Runes  or  AscuaoM.* — From  Forbiu,  Voyage  en  Orient. 
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crusaders  required  a stimulus,  and  the  Saracens 
seemed  to  be  gathering  for  an  assault  or  siege. 
All  the  men  of  rank,  with  the  exception  of  the 
proud  Duke  of  Austria,  thought  it  no  dislionour 
to  do  as  the  King  of  England  did.  'Diere  was 
an  old  quarrel  between  these  two  princes.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Acre,  the  Duke  of  Austria  took 
one  of  the  towers,  and  planted  his  banner  upon 
it;  Richard,  enraged  at  this  step,  which  appears 
to  have  been,  at  least,  out  of  order,  tore  down  the 
banner,  and  cast  it  into  the  ditch.  Such  an 
affront  could  never  be  forgotten.  And  now,  when 
uiged  by  Richard  to  work  on  the  fortifications  of 
Ascalon,  the  duke  replied  that  he  woidd  not,  see- 
ing that  he  was  the  son  neither  of  a mason  nor 
of  a carpenter.  Upon  this,  it  is  reported  that 
Richard  struck  him  or  kicked  him,  and  turned 
him  and  his  vassals  out  of  the  town,  wdth  threat- 
ening and  most  insulting  language.  Notwith- 
standing the  duke’s  refusal,  the  greatest  person- 
ages there,  including  bishops  and  abbots,  as  well 
as  lay  lords,  worked  as  masons  and  carpenters, 
and  the  repairs  were  soon  completed.  Richard 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  towns 
which  Saladin  had  dismantled,  or  which  had  not 
been  prcNnously  fortified;  and  in  the  couiee  of  the 
winter,  and  the  following  spring,  he  made  the 
whole  coast  from  Ascalon  to  Acre  a chain  of  well- 
fortified  posts;  and  below  Acre  he  rebuilt  the 
walls  of  Gaza.  Before  these  works  were  com- 
pleted, however,  his  forces  were  considerably 
diminished;  his  lavish  generosity  liad  hitherto 
kept  the  French  and  other  soldiers,  not  his  sub- 
jects, together;  but  now  his  treasures  were  nearly 
exhausted.  Hence  arose  a wonderful  cooling  of 
zeal — a disposition  even  to  criticise  his  military 
skill,  and  a pretty  general  defection  on  the  part 
of  all  except  his  English  and  Norman  subjects. 
Acre,  a pleasanter  place  than  Ascalon,  was  again 
crowded  with  jealous  and  mercenary  chieftains, 
and  became  a very  hot-bed  of  coiruption  and 
political  intrigue.  The  Genoese  and  Pi.sans 
fought  openly  in  the  streets  of  the  towm,  - hiding 
their  old  animosities  under  the  pretence  of  com- 
bating for  the  rights  of  the  lawful  King  of  Jeru- 
salem; for  Richard’s  treaty  in  favour  of  Guy  had 
not  settled  that  question.  The  Genoese  had  de- 
clared for  Conrad  of  Montferrat — the  Pisans  for 
Guy  of  Lusignan;  and  when  Conrad  himself,  dis- 
regarding the  treaty  and  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  joined  his  troops  with  those  of  the 
Genoese,  a sort  of  civil  war  seemed  imminent 
among  all  the  Clmstians  in  Palestine.  On  this, 
Richard  moved  from  Ascalon  to  Acre,  ejffected  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Genoese  and  Pisans, 
and  forced  Conrad  to  retire.  He  attempted  to 
— ' conciliate  that  nobleman,  who  had  given  liim 
many  other  causes  of  complaint;  but  Montferrat 
insultingly  rejected  all  overtures,  and  withdrew 


to  his  strong  town  of  Tyre,  where  he  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  common  enemy,  Saladin, 
and  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  600  French 
knights  and  soldiera,  whom  he  had  seduced  from 
Richard’s  garrison  at  Ascalon.  Saladin,  who  was, 
in  all  respects,  a rival  worthy  of  Richard,  gaining 
fresh  heart  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Christians, 
once  more  condensed  his  forces,  in  the  hope  of 
striking  a decisive  blow.  About  this  time  the 
Lion-heart,  in  some  distress  of  mind,  wrote  to 
tlie  abbot  of  Gairvaux,* *  who  had  great  interest 
in  several  of  the  European  courts,  earnestly  en- 
treating him  to  rouse  the  princes  and  people  of 
CTiristendom  to  arms,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a force  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  and  that 
Jenisalem,  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  might  be 
rescued,  and  made  secure  for  the  future.  This 
letter  apparently  was  scarcely  despatched  when 
he  received  others  from  his  mo£licr  Eleanor,  in- 
forming him  that  his  owm  throne  in  England  was 
beset  by  the  greatest  of  dangers.  At  this  crisis 
he  opened  a negotiation  for  peace,  declaring  to 
Saladin  that  he  wonted  nothing  more  than  the 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  wood  of  the 
true  cross.  To  this  Saladin  is  reported  to  have 
replied,  that  Jerusalem  was  as  dear  to  the  Mus- 
sulmans as  to  the  Christians,*  and  that  his  con- 
science and  the  law  of  the  Prophet  would  not 
permit  him  to  connive  at  idolatry  or  the  worship- 
ping of  a piece  of  w’ood. 

Another  proposal  w'hich  Richard  is  said  to 
have  made  was  still  moi*e  unlikely  to  be  complied 
with:  it  was,  that  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  peacefully  occupied  by  the  contending 
powers  under  a government  partly  Christian  and 
partly  Mahometan;  and  that  this  strange  rule 
shoidd  be  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  Joan, 
Richard’s  sister,  to  Saphadin,  the  brother  of  Sala- 
din. If  such  a propo.sal  was  ever  made,  we  can 
easily  believe  how  keenly  it  was  opposed  both  by 
Cliristian  and  Mussulman,  and  how  speedily  it 
was  silenced.  Centuries,  indeed,  were  yet  to 
elapse  before  such  friendly  co-operation  could  bo 
established  between  the  followers  of  these  opjio- 
site  creeds,  and  hence  the  genend  scepticism  with 
which  the  narrative  of  this  treaty  between 
Richard  Jind  Saladin  has  been  regarded.  It  is 
pleasing,  however,  to  find  that  amidst  the  atro- 
cities of  the  crusaile,  and  the  wholesale  massacres 
of  captives  on  both  sides,  the  contending  parties 
evinced  a chivalrrjus  courtesy  towards  each  other 
during  the  inteiwals  of  truce,  which  modem  wars 
liave  seldom  surpassed.  The  soldiers  of  both 
armies  were  wont  at  these  seasons  to  mingle  in 


* The  fucooBior  of  St.  BemaH,  who  had  done  more  thiui  arr 
other  lingle  indiTidual,  nftor  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  iiromote  tho 
Cnuadee. 

* The  .\rabe  ftUl  c*ll  JcruwUem  “ El  Ooot*,"  or  “ Tho  Bleceod 
Citj.” 
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friendly  intercourse  and  military  sports;  and 
when  the  Lion-heart  himself  was  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  sickneas,  his  noble  rival  sent  him  presents 
of  the  rich  fruits  of  Syria,  and  the  more  valuable 
luxury  of  snow  from  the  distant  mountains  in 
the  interior.  It  is  also  stated  that  Saladin  had 
sought  and  obtained  the  honour  of  Christian 
knighthood,  and  that  his  nephew,  the  son  of 
Saphadin,  had  received  the  accolade,  in  like  man- 
ner, from  the  sword  of  Richard  himself. 

In  order  to  reconcile  parties,  and  facilitate  his 
own  return  to  Eurojie,  Richard  now  abandoned 
the  cause  of  Guy  of  Luaignan,  whom  he  liberally 
recompensed  by  the  gift  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  consented  that  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who 
was  supported  by  the  French,  the  German,  and 
the  Genoese  factions,  should  be  crowned  King  of 
Jerusalem.  But  Conrad  was  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Tyre,  while  preparing  for  his  corona- 
tion, by  two  of  the  assassins,  the  fanatic  subjects 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  The  murderers 
were  seized  and  put  to  the  torture.  Hoveilen 
and  Vinesauf  both  say  that  the  wretches  declared 
that  they  had  murdered  Conrad  by  the  order  of 
their  master,  in  x*evenge  for  injuries  done  to  his 
people,  and  insults  oflered  to  himself  by  Connul, 
whose  imprudent  quarrel  with  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain  was  notorious.  Bohadin,  the  Arab 
historian,  indeed,  affirms  tliat  the  men  said  they 
were  employed  by  the  King  of  England;  but  an- 
other Arabic  writer,  of  equal  weight,  says  that 
the  murderers  would  make  no  confession  what- 
ever, but  that,  triumi>hing  amidst  their  agonies, 
they  rejoiced  Uiat  they  had  been  destined  by 
Heaven  to  suffer  in  so  just  and  glorious  a cause; 
and  this  account  agrees  better  with  the  character 
of  the  wonderful  association  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  is  more  probable  than  any  other. 
So  bttle,  indeed,  did  Conrad  himself  join  in  these 
first  suspicions,  that,  with  his  dying  breath,  he 
recommended  his  widow  to  Richard’s  protection. 
But  the  French  king,  the  German  emperor,  the 
Austrian  duke,  and  other  sovereigns,  were  burn- 
ing with  spite  and  revenge  against  him;  and 
Philip,  more  especially,  who  was  contemplating 
an  attack  on  Richard’s  dominions,  in  order  to 
cover  his  infamy,  filled  all  the  West  with  exclar 
mations  against  his  rival’s  jxerfidy.  In  the  mean- 
while the  French  within  the  town,  declaring  that 
Richard  had  employed  the  murderers,  rose  in 
arms,  and  demanded  from  the  widow  of  Conrad 
that  she  would  resign  Tyre  to  them:  this  she 
refused  to  do,  and  the  people,  siding  with  the 
countess,  took  up  arms  against  the  French.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  Count  Henry  of  Cham- 
pagne, King  Richard’s  own  nephew,  made  his 
appearance,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  people, 
took  (Mssession  of  Tyre,  and  the  other  territories 
in  Palestine  which  hud  been  held  by  Conrad. 


Soon  after,  by  marrying  Conrad’s  widow',  young 
Henry  of  Champagne  received  her  claim  to  the 
imaginary  crown,  and  the  crusaders,  with  -the 
Christians  in  the  country,  generally  acknowledged 
him  as  King  of  Jerusalem. 

Richard  had  attempted  to  conceal  his  many 
causes  of  uneasiness;  and  when  the  army  showe«l 
that  they  were^  aware  that  his  presence  was  most 
earnestly  prayed  for  in  his  own  dominions,  he  is- 
sued a proclamation  stating  his  fixed  resolution  of 
remaining  in  Palestine  another  year.  By  Ids  pro- 
mises and  exertions  he  again  restored  something 
like  unanimity  of  purpose,  and  at  the  end  of  May 
the  crusaders  once  more  set  out  on  their  march 
towards  Jerusalem,  under  his  command.  Early 
in  June  he  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Hebron, 
where  he  received  some  messengers  from  England 
bringing  fresh  accounts  of  plots  within,  and  aimed 
confederacies  without  his  dominions.  We  follow 
the  most  consistent,  though  not  the  most  generally 
received  account,  in  saying  that,  on  tliis  intelli- 
gence, and  at  the  prospect  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  increasing  weakness 
and  destitution  of  the  Christian  forces,  to  whose 
wants  he  could  no  longer  administer,  Richard 
now  came  to  a stand,  and  turned  his  heart  to  the 
West.  A council,  assembled  at  his  suggestion, 
declared  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it 
would  be  better  to  march  and  besiege  Cairo, 
whence  Saladin  drew  his  main  supplies,  than  to 
attack  Jerusalem.  This  decision  was  perhaps  a 
wise  one,  but  it  came  too  late.  Richard,  how- 
ever, pretended  that  he  would  follow  it,  ujwn 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  wrote  a song  re- 
flecting, in  severe  terms,  on  his  vacillation.  Ricli- 
ard  did  not  reply  by  despatching  two  emissaries 
of  the  Old  Mam  of  the  Mountain,  or  by  adopting 
any  other  unfair  measure;  he  revenged  himself 
with  the  same  instrument  with  which  the  offence 
had  been  given,  and  wrote  a satire  on  the  vices 
and  foibles  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  could 
not  be  expected,  however,  that  the  Lion-heart 
should  renoimce  his  great  enterprise  without  feel- 
ings of  deep  mortification.  It  is  related  of  him 
that,  when  a friend  led  him  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  which  commanded  a full  view  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  raised  his  shield  before  his  eyes,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  not  worthy  to  look  upon  the  Holy 
CHty  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  redeem.  If 
the  expedition  to  Eg)'pt  had  ever  l>een  seriously 
contemplated,  it  was  presently  seen  that  it  was 
impracticable;  for  os  soon  as  a counter-march 
from  the  Hebron  was  spoken  of,  all  discipline 
abandoned  the  camp,  and,  after  some  conflicts 
among  themselves,  the  mass  of  tlie  French  and 
Germans  deserted  the  standard  altogether.  Rich- 
ard then  fell  back  upon  Acre.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  the  vigilant  Saladin  descended 
from  the  mountains  of  J udea  and  took  the  town 
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of  Jaffa  all  but  the  citadel.  At  the  first  breath 
of  this  intelligence,  Richard  ordered  such  troops 
as  he  had  been  able  to  keep  together  to  march  by 
land,  while  he,  Mrith  only  seven  vessels,  should 
hasten  by  sea  to  the  relief  of  Jaffa.  On  arriving 


in  the  road  ho  found  the  beach  covered  with  a 
hoet  of  the  enemy;  but,  turning  a deaf  ear  to 
the  ^vice  and  fears  of  his  companions,  and 
shouting,  “ Cursed  for  ever  be  he  that  followeth 
me  not!"  he  leaped  into  the  water.  The  knights 
in  the  ships  were  too  high-minded  to  abandon 
their  king,  and  this  small  body  dispersed  the 
Saracens  and  retook  the  town.  On  the  following 
day,  between  night  and  morning,  Sala<lin  came 
up  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  Richard, 
who  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  that  had 
marched  by  land,  went  out  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  coimtry  behind  J affa.  The  Lion-heart  made 
up  for  his  immense  inferiority  in  point  of  num- 
ber by  careful  and  judicious  arrangement;  and 
the  victory  of  Jaffa,  which  was  most  decisive,  is 
generally  esteemed  as  the  greatest  of  his  many 
exploits.  Overpowered  by  a generous  admira- 
tion, Saphadin,  seeing  him  dismounted,  sent  him, 
during  the  action,  two  magnificent  horses,  and  on 
one  of  these  Richard  pursued  his  successes  till 
night-fall.  Every  champion  that  met  him  that 
day  was  killed  or  dismounted;  and  the  ordinary 
troops,  whenever  he  headed  a charge  against 
them,  are  said  to  have  turned  and  fled  at  the  very 
sight  of  him.  It  was  by  deeds  like  these  that 
Richard  left  a traditionary  fame  behind  him,  tliat 
grew  and  brightened  with  the  passing  years,  and 
that  hie  name  l«came  a word  of  fear  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Mussulman  natives. 

I Jallk,  or  Joppa,  U built  npon  a conical  eminenoa  orerbang. 
ing  the  eea.  The  town  U girt  on  the  land  aide  by  a wall,  with 
tow«n  at  unequal  distances.  lU  harbour  is  so  choked  with 
sand  that  smali  boats  only  can  enter.  The  roadstead  U dan- 
gerous, the  anchorage  being  near  a ledge  of  rocks.  Jaffa  is  the 
common  landing-place  of  the  pilgrims  who  rcaort  to  Jerusalem, 
of  which  place  it  may  be  oonsiderwl  the  port.  < 


As  the  battle  of  Jaffa  was  the  most  brilliant, 
so  also  was  it  the  last  fought  by  the  Lion-heart 
in  the  Holy  Land.  His  health  and  the  health  of 
his  glorious  adversary  were  both  declining;  and 
a mutual  respect  facilitated  the  terms  of  a treaty 
which  was  concluded  shortly 
after.  A truce  was  agreed  upon 
for  three  years,  three  months, 
three  weeks,  three  days,  and 
tliree  hours;  Ascalon  was  to  be 
dismantled,  after  Richard  had 
been  reimbursed  the  money  it 
had  cost  him;  but  Jaffa  and 
Tyre,  with  all  the  castles  and  all 
the  country  on  the  coast  between 
them,  were  to  be  left  to  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  pilgrims  of  the  West 
were  to  have  full  liberty  of  re- 
pairing to  Jerusalem  at  all  sea- 
sons, without  being  subjected 
to  those  tolls,  taxes,  and  persecu- 
tions which  had  originally  pro- 
voked the  Crusades.  All  parties  immediately 
prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treaty,  and 
since  they  could  not  enter  Jerusalem  as  con- 
querors, to  visit  it  as  licensed  pilgrims.  A 
violent  fever,  brought  on  by  hU  tremendous 
exertions  in  the  field  of  Jaffa,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  why  Richard  himself  did  not  visit 
Jerusalem;  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  his 
reluctance  to  enter  merely  on  sufferance  that 
town  which  he  had  so  vehemently  hoped  to  con- 
quer, hod  some  share  in  this  omission. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1192,  on  the  feast-day 
of  St  Dionysius,  Richard  finally  set  sail  from  Acre 
with  his  queen,  his  sister  Joan,  the  Cypriot  prin- 
cess, and  the  surviving  biBho|)s,  earls,  and  knights 
of  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine. 
The  next  morning  he  took  a last  view  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  and  the  hills  above  the  Syrian 
shore.  With  outstretched  arms  he  exclaimed. 
Moat  holy  land,  I commend  thee  to  God's  keep- 
ing. May  he  give  me  life  and  health  to  return 
and  rescue  thee  from  the  infidel"  A storm  arose 
and  scattered  the  fieet — it  was  the  usual  season 
for  tempestuous  weather  in  the  Mediterranean; 
but  people  attributed  the  storm  to  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  at  the  Christians  sailing  away  and  leav- 
ing the  tomb  and  the  cross  of  Christ  unredeemed. 
Some  of  the  vessels  were  wrecke<l  on  the  hostile 
shores  of  Egypt  and 'Barbary,  where  the  crews 
were  made  slaves;  others  reached  friendly  ports, 
and,  in  time,  returned  to  England.  The  galley 
in  which  Richard’s  wife  and  the  other  hulies  were 
embarked  reached  Sicily  in  safety.  It  is  not  very 
clear  why  Richard  sailed  in  another  vessel,  or 
why  he  did  not  take  his  way  lu)meward  through 
the  friendly  land  of  Navarre;  but  wo  are  told 
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that  when  within  three  days’  sail  of  the  city  of 
Marseilles,  fearing  the  malice  of  his  numerous 
enemies,  he  suddenly  changed  his  course  for  the 
Adriatic,  resolving,  it  should  seem,  to  pursue  his 
way  homeward  from  the  head  of  that  sea  through 
Styria  and  Germany.  He  reached  the  island  of 
Corfu  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  there 
he  hired  three  small  galleyh  to  carry  him  and  his 
suite,  which  consisted  of  Baldwin  of  Bethune,  a 
priest,  Anselm,  the  chaplain,  and  a few  Knights 
Templars  — in  all  twenty  individuals.  After 
escaping  capture  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  among 
his  numerous  enemies,  he  landed  at  Zara,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  where  his  liberal  expenditure 
attracted  attention,  and  defeated  the  object  of  his 
disguise.  He  had  put  on  the  humble  weeds  of  a 
pilgrim,  hoping  that  this  dress,  with  his  beard 
and  hair,  which  he  suffered  to  grow  long,  would 
enable  him  to  cross  the  Continent  without  being 
discovered.  A storm  diove  him  on  the  coast  of 
Istria,  between  Venice  and  Aquileia.  From  this 
point  he  and  his  companions,  crossing  the  Friuli 
mountains,  proceeded  inland  to  Goritz,  a princi- 
pal town  of  Carinthia.  He  could  hardly  have 
taken  a worse  comae;  for  Maynai’d,  the  governor 
of  this  town,  was  a near  relation  to  Conrad  of 
Montferrat.  Richard  sent  a page  to  Maynard  to 
ask  for  a passport  for  Baldwin  of  Bethune  and 
Hugh  the  merchant,  who  were  pilgrims  i-etuming 
from  Jerusalem.  To  forward  his  request,  the 
young  man  presented  a very  valuable  ring  as 
a proof  of  his  master  the  merchant’s  good-wll 
towards  the  govenior.  Maynard,  much  struck 
with  the  l>eauty  and  value  of  the  ruby,  exclaimed, 
“ This  is  the  pi^ent  of  a prince,  not  of  a mer- 
chant; your  master's  name  is  not  Hugh,  but 
King  Richard:  tell  him,  from  me,  that  he  may 
come  and  go  in  peace.”  The  king  was  alarmed 
at  this  discovery,  and,  having  purcliased  some 
horses,  he  fled  by  night.  Baldwin  of  Bethune 
and  seven  others  who  remained  behind,  were 
arrested  by  Maynard,  and  the  news  was  spread 
far  and  wide  tliat  the  King  of  England  was  ad- 
vancing into  Germany  in  a helpless  state.  The 
fugitives  rode  oii  without  accident  or  molesta- 
tion till  they  reached  Freisach,  in  the  territory 
of  Salzburg,  where  Richard  was  recognized  by 
a Norman  knight  in  the  service  of  Fi*ederick  of 
Beteson,  another  near  connection  of  Conrad.  The 
Norman’s  sense  of  duty  to  his  native  prince  over- 
came the  love  of  money — for  a large  reward  had 
been  offered  for  the  detection  and  apprehension 
of  the  disguised  king — and  instead  of  seizing 
him,  he  warned  him  of  his  danger,  and  presented 
him  with  a swift  horse.  Ricliai'd  escaped  with 
one  knight  and  a boy  who  siwke  the  language  of 
the  country,  but  all  the  rest  of  his  com{>anion8 
who  had  been  able  to  keep  up  with  him  thus  far 
were  taken  and  thrown  into  prison.  After'  tra- 


velling three  days  and  three  nights  without  enter- 
ing a house,  and  almost  without  nourishment  of 
any  kind,  he  was  comj>elle<l  by  hunger  and  sick- 
ness to  enter  Erperg,  a village  close  to  Vieima. 
His  ignorance  of  the  country  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  lighting  on  a spot  which,  of  all  others, 
he  ought  most  carefully  to  have  avoided.  Though 
sensible  of  his  danger,  Richard  was  too  weak  to 
renew  his  flight.  He  sent  the  boy  to  the  market- 
j)lace  of  Vienna  to  purchase  provisions  and  a few 
comforts  which  he  gi'eatly  needed.  With  his 
usual  thoughtlessness  in  these  matters,  he  had 
given  the  boy  a quantity  of  money,  and  dressed 
him  in  costly  clothes.  These  things  excited  at- 
tention, buf  the  messenger  eluded  inquiry  by 
saying  that  his  master  was  a very  rich  merchant, 
and  would  presently  make  his  appearance  in 
Vienna.  The  boy  was  again  sent  into  the  town 
to  make  purchases,  and  for  some  days  escaped 
further  notice;  but  one  day  that  he  went  as  usual, 
the  bitizens  saw  in  his  girdle  a pair  of  such  gloves 
as  were  not  worn  save  by  kings  and  princes.  The 
poor  lad  was  instantly  seized  and  scourged,  and 
on  being  threatened  with  torture  and  the  cutting 
out  of  his  tongue,  he  confessed  the  truth,  and  re- 
vealed the  retreat  of  the  king.  A band  of  Aus- 
trian soldiers  surrounded  the  house  where  Richai'd 
was,  for^ttiug  his  pains  and  anxieties  in  a dcej> 
sleep.  Surprised  and  overpowered  ns  he  was, 
Ricliard  drew  his  sword,  and  refuse<I  to  surrendei' 
to  any  but  their  chief.  That  chief  soon  made  his 
api>earance  in  the  person  of  his  deadliest  enemy, 
Leoiwld,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  arrived 
from  the  Holy  Land  some  time  before  him. 
“ You  are  fortunate,”  said  Leo2X>ld,  with  a tri- 
umphant smile,  as  he  received  the  sword  which 
had  often  made  him  quail;  “and  you  ought  to 
consider  us  rather  as  deliverers  than  as  enemies : 
for,  by  the  Lord,  if  you  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Marquis  Conrad’s  friends,  who  are  hunt- 
ing for  you  everywhere,  you  had  been  but  a dead 
man  though  you  had  had  a thousand  lives.”  The 
duke  then  comniitted  the  king  to  the  castle  of 
Tiernsteign,  which  belonged  to  one  of  his  barons 
called  Hadmar  of  Cunring.' 

Vlien  the  Emperor  Henry,  tl^e  degenei’ate  son 
of  the  great  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  informed 
of  this  arrest,  he  claimed  the  prisoner,  saying, 
“A  duke  must  not  presume  to  imprison  a king — 
that  belongs  to  an  emperor.”  Henry,  the  sixth 
of  the  name  in  the  list  of  emperors,  and  whom 
old  historians  designate  as  a “ beggar  of  a prince, 
ferocious  and  avaricious,”*  hated  Richard  almost 

' Thoro  OT9  MvenU  versions  of  Rlchiml's  advontunss  ftora 
the  time  he  left  Acre  to  hU  ci;i)tivitjr  in  Uie  bands  of  the  oiu- 
poror,  but  they  do  not  difler  very  esseuti.'illj’,  and  are  alxiut 
et^ually  romantic.  Wo  have  adopted  what  appoart  to  os  the 
aimpicit  and  most  oonsistonl  story,  the  chief  authorities  being 
Uovoden,  Brompton,  R.  Coggcsliali,  WUliam  of  Newbury,  nud 
Matthew  Tans.  * Legendro,  Ilini,  de  Frana, 
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aa  much  as  Leopold  of  Austria  did.  This  arose 
chiefly  out  of  the  English  king’s  close  alliance 


■ - 


C.USTLB  or  Tiuisotuon.'— From  liUlioubrun,  Panorama  dor  Donau. 

Virith  Tancred  of  Sicily,  whom  the  emperor  held 
as  the  usurper  of  his  or  his  wife  Constance’s 
rights.  In  the  summer  of  1191,  the  year  in 
which  Richard  sailed  from  Messina  for  Acre, 

Henry,  accompanied  by  his  Sicilian  wife,  ad- 
vanced with  a powerful  German  army  into  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Naples, 
which  made  a faithful  and  gallant  stand  for  Tan- 
cred. During  the  heats  of  summer  a malaria 
fever  carried  off  a vast  number  of  his  men,  and 
some  nobles  of  high  rank;  and,  as  soon  as  Henry 
fell  sick  himself,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Naples, 
and  made  a disgraceful  retreat.  Tancred  tlien 
established  himself  on  the  disputed  throne  more 
firmly  than  ever,  nor  had  the  emperor  been  able 
to  retrieve  his  honour  in  the  South.  He  was, 
however,  at  the  moment  of  Richard’s  capture, 
engaged  in  preparations  for  that  object,  and  he 
was  overjoyed  at  an  event  which  would  save  him 
from  the  dangerous  hostility  of  so  great  a warrior 
and  so  powerful  a prince;  for  the  Eaiglish  king, 
it  will  remembered,  had  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  occu])ant 
of  the  Sicilian  throne,  and  Henry  and  his  ad- 
visers had  little  doubt  that,  if  he  reached  Eng- 
land in  time,  Richard  would  perform  his  port  of 
the  treaty,  and  prevent  the  success  of  the  em- 
|)eror.* *  The  Duke  of  Austria  would  not  resign 
his  prisoner  without  a reservation  of  his  own 
claims,  and  a payment,  or  at  least  a i>romise,  of 
a large  sum  of  money  from  Henry.  The  dis- 
graceful sale  wd  transfer  took  place  at  the  feast 

■ ’n«n»teign,  or  Durrenitoln,  i»  « small  town  sitnated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danabe.  forty-one  miles  west  by  north  from 
Vienna.  The  castle,  perched  upon  a craggy  sterile  rock,  over- 
looks the  town,  and  behind,  at  a higher  elevation,  rises  the  \V im- 
derberg,  covered  with  a dark  wood  of  fir.  In  the  town  are  the 
fine  mins  of  a monastery  of  the  Augustine  order. 

* Tancrod  died  at  the  end  of  1193,  during  Klchord't  Imprison- 
ment. He  died  a king,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  young 


of 'Easter,  1193,  after  which,  it  appears  that 
even  in  Germany,  Richard  was  entirely  last 
sight  of,  and  men  knew  not  where  he 
was  confined  for  some  time. 

In  following  the  romantic  adven- 
tures of  one  wdio  was  rather  a knight- 
errant  than  a king,  and  whose  history 
is  more  that  of  a crusade  tlian  a reign,* 
we  have  strayed  far  and  long  from 
England.  And  what  were  the  homo 
events  during  the  interval  ? Our  in- 
formation is  scanty,  but  enough  is  on 
record  to  show  that  they  wci-e  of  a 
gloomy  nature. 

The  tragedy  of  tho  Jews,  enacted 
at  Richard’s  coronation,  was  speedily 
repeated  in  several  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  kingdom,  beginning 
at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1190,  while  Richard  w’as  in 
Normandy.  All  these  horrors,  indeed,  were  com- 
mitted before  he  sailed  for  Palestine;  but  though 
so  near  home  he  was  unable  or  unw'illiug  to  check 
them  in  their  progress,  or  inflict  a proper  punish- 
ment on  the  offenders.  Within  a month  the 
populace  rose  and  robbed  and  slaughtered  the 
Jews  at  Norwich,  Stamford,  St.  Edmundsbury, 
and  Lincoln.  The  great  massacre  of  York  was 
not  a mere  popular  tumult;  it  was  conducted  in 
a systematic  manner,  and  assuredly  had  for  one 
of  its  objects  the  destruction  of  the  bonds  that 
were  evidence  of,  and  security  for  the  great  debts 
owing  by  the  nobles  to  the  York  Jews.  In  this 
horrid  oSair  500  Jews,  besides  women  and  child- 
ren, had  recourse  to  mutual  slaughter  that  they 
might  escape  the  more  terrible  alternative  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

The  next  imjiortaut  events  during  Richard’s 
absence  arose  out  of  the  struggle  for  power  be- 
tween Hugh  Pudsey,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Longchamp,  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  reader  has 
been  already  informed  how  Pudsey  purchased  the 
post  of  chief  justiciaiy  for  1000  marks.  Richard, 
before  he  departed  from  England,  imfairly  nomi- 
nated a new  regency  and  appointed  other  jus- 
ticiaries, by  which  measures  Pudsey’s  bought 
authority  was  wofully  reduced.  These  additional 
justiciaries  were  Hugh  Bardolf,  William  Briwere, 
and  Longchamp,  the  last-named  being  the  royal 
favourite,  in  whose  bonds  Richard  ojjenly  showed 
his  intention  of  placing  the  whole  power  of  the 
government.  Besides  his  justicioryship,  Long- 

■on,  William,  who,  however,  could  not  keep  it  on  hi*  head. 
The  Emperor  Ilonij,  in  1196,  enriobed  with  Uichord'*  raueom, 
invaded  hi*  dominions,  and  became  nuwtor  of  them  after  much 
treachery  and  bloodshed.  Tho  cruelties  committed  by  the  Jailor 
of  Comr  d*  Lion  were  most  atrocious ; hi*  advent  in  Sicily  and 
Naples  was  mode  memorable  by  an  apparently  interminablo 
proceee  of  burning,  luinging,  blinding,  and  mutilating. 

* Sir  Jama  AfockinrosA 
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champ  held  the  chancellorship,  for  which  he  had 
j)aid  3(XK)  marks.  He  was,  moreover,  intrusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  Tow'er  of  London.  He 
was  a man  of  great  worldly  wisdom,  activity, 
and  talent  for  business;  his  ambition  was  im- 
mense, and  must  soon  have  made  itself  felt;  but 
the  fii*st  accusation  his  opponents  seem  to  have 
brought  against  him  was  his  lowness  of  birth. 
Ilis  grandfather,  they  said,  had  been  nothing  but 
a serf  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais.  Richard,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  judge  of  him  by  the  condition 
of  his  grandfather,  issued  letters-patcnt,  addressed 
to  all  his  lieges,  commanding  them  to  obey  Long- 
champ  in  all  tilings,  even  as  they  would  oliey  the 
king  himself.  He  also  wrote  to  the  pope,  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  legation  of  England  and  Ireland; 
and  when  Longchamp  was  appointed  legate — 
which  he  was  immediately — his  power  in  spiri- 
tual matters  completed  his  authority. 

Poor  Pudsey  would  not,  without  a struggle, 
sink  into  the  obscurity  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  best  fitted.  Complaints  against  Long- 
cliamp’s  excessive  power  had  been  sent  after 
Richard,  and  he  arrived  in  great  triumph  in  Lon- 
tlon  with  letters  from  the  king,  imjiorting  that 
he  should  be  restored  to  some  part,  or  to  the 
whole  of  his  former  authority.  Although  Long- 
cliamp  was  absent  from  London,  his  rival  received 
an  immediate  check  there  from  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  who  refused  to  admit  him  on  the 
liench.  Thus  rejected,  Pudsey  posted  after  Long- 
champ,  w’ho  was  in  the  north,  and  surrounded  by 
an  armed  fwce  devoted  to  his  interest.  When 
the  brother  bishops  met,  he  of  Ely  was  all  cour- 
tesy and  compliance.  He  said  he  was  quite  will- 
ing to  obey  the  king’s  commands;  and  then  he 
invited  his  lordship  of  Durham  to  visit  him  that 
day  se’nnight  in  the  royal  castle  of  Tickhill. 
Pudsey,’  with  “singular  simplicity,”  accepted  the 
invitation;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  within  the 
castle  walls  Longchamp  laid  hands  on  him,  ex- 
claiming, “ As  sure  as  my  lord  the  king  liveth, 
thou  shalt  not  depart  hence  until  thou  hast  sur- 
rendered all  the  castles  which  thou  boldest. 
Tliis  is  not  bishop  arresting  bishop,  but  chancel- 
lor arresting  chancellor.”  Nor  was  Pudsey  re- 
leased from  this  duresse  until  he  surrendered  the 
castle  of  Windsor,  and  the  custody  of  the  forest, 
together  with  the  shrievalty  of  the  coimty,  as 
well  as  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  and  the 
lordship  of  Sadburgh — everything,  in  short,  which 
he  had  purchased  from  the  king.  Longchamp’s 
jiow’er  was  now  without  check  or  control  He 
had  the  whole  jiowers  of  civil  and  military,  and, 
w’e  may  add,  ecclesiastical  government;  and  he 
is  represented  as  tjTannizing  equally  over  clergy 
and  laity.  “ Had  he  continued  in  oflice,”  said 
his  enemies,  “ the  kingdom  would  have  been 
wholly  exhausted;  not  a girdle  would  have  re- 


mained to  the  man,  nor  a bracelet  to  the  woman, 
nor  a ring  to  the  knight,  nor  a gem  to  the  Jew.” 
Another  writer  says  he  was  more  than  a king  to 
the  laity,  and  more  than  a jwpe  to  the  clergy. 
Abroad  and  at  home  he  made  a display  of  as 
much  or  more  power  and  parade  than  hatl  been 
exhibited  by  any  Norman  king.  A numerous 
guard  always  surrounded  his  house;  whei-everhe 
went  he  was  attended  by  1000  horse ; and  when 
he  passed  the  night  at  an  abbey,  or  any  house  on 
the  road,  his  immense  and  greedy  retinue  con- 
sumed the  produce  of  three  whole  years — a 
poetical  exaggeration,  implying  that  they  ate  and 
drank,  and  probably  w’aste<l  a great  deal.  He 
was  a munificent  jiatrou  of  minstiels,  troubadours, 
and  jongleurs;  he  enticetl  many  of  them  over 
from  France,  and  these  sang  his  praises  in  the 
public  places,  saying  there  was  not  such  a man 
in  the  world.*  It  is  evident  that  Ixingchamp  was 
vain  of  his  authority;  but  tliere  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  he  was  not  most  loyal  to  the  king, 
and  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
kingdom.  The  worst  shades  in  his  portrait  were 
put  in  by  men  who  were  notoriously  disloyal  to 
Richard,  and  careless  of  deluging  the  country 
with  blood,  so  long  as  they  fancied  that  they 
were  forwarding  their  own  views;  and  it  was  the 
bishop’s  deciiled  opposition  to  these  men  that  first 
called  forth  the  accusations  against  him.  Peter 
of  Blois,  whose  testimony  carries  no  small  weight, 
speaks  most  highly  of  Longchamp,  and  styles 
him  a man  famed  for  wisdom  and  uuboimded 
generosity,  as  also  for  his  amiable,  benevolent, 
and  gentle  temper.  In  those  turbulent  times, 
and  with  such  crafty,  remorseless  opiionents  as 
Prince  John  and  his  advisers,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible that. he  should  preserve  peace;  but  while 
the  ambitious  and  the  great  envied  him,  it  is 
probable  that  the  humbler  and  quieter  classes  in 
the  land  saw  him  with  pleasure  get  that  power 
into  his  bands  which  alone  could  give  him  a 
chance  of  averting  the  storm.  He  was  the  first 
to  see  that  John  was  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  he  steatlily  opposed 
those  pretensions.  After  many  violent  dissen- 
sions, John  wrote  to  his  brother  to  tell  him  that 
the  chief  justiciary  was  ruining  king  and  king- 
dom, and  several  barons  of  his  faction  put  their 
signatures  or  crosses  to  this  letter.  Richard, 
whose  confidence  in  Longchamp  was  scarcely  to 
be  shaken,  sent,  however,  from  Messina,  two  let- 
ters-patent,  in  which  ho  ordered  that,  if  the  ac- 
cusations against  him  were  true,  then  Walter, 
Arcbbisliop  of  Rouen,  was  to  assume  the  regency, 
or  chief  justiciarj'sliip,  with  William  Mareschal 
and  Geoflfrey  Fitz-Peter  as  his  colleagues;  if  false, 
the  three  were,  nevertheless,  to  be  associated  with 
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him  in  the  government.  Although  these  letters 
:ire  preserved  in  the  contemporary  chronicle  of 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  their  authenticity  has  been 
questioned;  and  it  appears  quite  certain  that  if 
they  were  really  written,  Richard  repented  of  his 
doubts,  and  that,  immediately  before  he  set  sail 
from  Messina,  he  addressed  letters  to  his  subjects 
in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  those  written  about 
a'year  before  from  France,  requiring  them  all  to 
obey  Longchamp,  whom  he  again  mentions  with 
the  greatest  affection  and  honour.  It  is  also 
equally  certain,  that  though  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  came  into  England  from  Sicily,  he  never 
showed  any  royal  order  until  a year  later,  when 
Longchamp  was  overwhelmed  by  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  John  knew  for  a certainty  that  his 
brother  had  departed  from  Sicily,  beyond  which 
the  real  perils  of  the  crusade  were  suppoae<l  to 
begin,  he  assumed  the  state  and  bearing  of  an 
heir-apparent  about  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance. 
He  knew  that  Richard  had  named  his  nephew 
Arthur  for  his  heir,  but  that  circumstance  irri- 
tated without  discouraging  him;  he  felt  that  a 
child  woiUd  be  no  formidable  rival  if  he  could 
only  dispose  of  Longchamp,  who  \vas  bent  on  do- 
ing his  master’s  will  in  all  things,  and  who,  by 
Richard’s  orders,  had  opened  a treaty  with  the 
King  of  Scotland,  to  support  Arthur’s  claims  in 
case  of  necessity.  The  decisive  conflict,  which 
had  been  postponed  as  long  as  Richard  was  in 
Europe,  began  as  soon  as  his  loving  brother 
thought  he  was  fairly  in  Asia.  Gerard  de  Cam- 
ville,  a factious  baron  and  a partizon  of  John, 
claimed  the  custody  of  Lincoln  Castle,  and  kept 
that  place  in  defiance  of  the  regent’s  authority. 
Raising  an  army,  Longchamp  marched  to  Lin- 
coln; but,  while  he  was  besieging  the  castle,  John 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a still  more  numer- 
ous army  and  attacked  the  royal  castles  of  Not- 
tingham and  Tickhill,  and  took  them  both  after 
a siege  of  two  days.  This  done,  he  sent  a threat- 
ening message  to  the  regent.  Longchamp  was 
taken  by  surprise;  he  gave  up  the  siege  at  Lin- 
coln, and  Gerald  de  Camville  did  homage  for  his 
castle  to  John.'  The  regent  then  convened  the 
chiefs  of  the  king’s  array  and  the  barons  most 
attached  to  Richard,  and  warned  them  that  John 
was  seeking  the  government:  but  he  was  not  pro- 
perly supported,  and  being  compelled  to  yield,  a 
truce,  most  disadvantageous  to  Longchamp,  was 
concluded  between  the  contending  parties.  He 
was  forted  to  agree  that  a certain  number  of  the 
royal  castles,  the  possession  of  which  had  hitherto 
constituted  his  greatest  strength,  should  be  placed 
in  the  cu.stody  of  various  bishops  and  Iwirons, 

> John  Menu  to  haro  arnomed  a rojal  authority  in  the  domaina 
which  Richard  had  too  liberally  given  him.  From  the  impor- 
tant of  Uioeo  poaaoMiuna  the  chrouiclen  call  John  the  “To- 
tmeh.” 


who  were  sworn  to  keep  the  fortresses  in  the 
king’s  fealty  until  he  should  return  from  Pales- 
tine; but  should  he  die  during  his  pilgrimage, 
then  they  were  to  deliver  them  to  John.  At  the 
same  time  another  concession,  of  almost  equal 
importance,  was  extorted  from  Longchamp;  the 
settlement  in  favour  of  Arthur  was  formally  set 
aside,  and,  the  regent  himself  directing  the  act, 
the  earls  and  primates  of  the  kingdom  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  John,  acknowletlging  him,  should 
Richard  die  without  issue,  as  heir  to  the  throne.* 
For  a short  time  John  was  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
gress he  hod  made,  and  left  to  the  chancellor- 
regent  his  places  and  honours;  but  the  tranquil- 
lity thus  insured  was  disturbed  by  circumstances 
artfully  arranged. 

Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York,  the  son  of  Henry 
II.  by  “ Fair  Rosamond,”  had  been  compelled  to 
swear  that  he  would  live  out  of  England.  He 
was  now  preparing  to  return  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  his  church.  The  whole  board  of  justici- 
aries joined  their  chief  in  prohibiting  his  lauding; 
and  Longchamp,  fairly  acting  in  the  exercise  of 
his  atithority,  commanded  the  sheriffs  to  arrest 
Geoffrey,  should  he  disregard  the  injunction.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  half-brother  John,  Geoffi-ey 
defied  the  regent,  and  lauded  at  Dover,  where, 
however,  he  was  presently  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  a church.  When  the  requisition  was  made 
by  the  sheriff  or  the  constable  of  Dover,  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  never  submit  to  that  “traitor, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.*  It  was  required  of  him  that 
he  should  swear  fealty  anew  or  depart  the  king, 
dom.  For  three  days  he  refused  to  answer,  and 
his  asylum  was  respected  the  while;  but  on  the 
fourth  morning  the  officers  broke  into  the  church 
where  the  archbishop  had  just  concluded  mass, 
seized  him  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and,  after 
literally  dragging  him  through  the  streets,  lodged 
him  in  Dover  Castle.  At  the  news  of  this  trans- 
action, which  excited  considerable  indignation 
among  the  people,  John  and  his  party  were  over- 
joyed. They  hatl  got  Longchamp  fast  in  the 
snore  they  had  laid  for  him;  and  now  they  pro- 
duced what  they  called  Richard’s  authority  for 
displacing  him  altogether,  and  substituting  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen.  In  vain  did  the  regent 
plead  that  he  had  not  directed  the  more  violent 
and  offensive  part  of  the  proceedings  against  Geof- 
frey— that  the  authorities  of  Dover  had  thought 
fit  to  understand  much  more  from  his  warrant 
tlian  he  ever  intended.  It  was  equally  in  vain 
that,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  gave  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  Lt»ng- 
champ  released  Geoffrey  within  a very  few  days, 
and  allowed  him  to  go  to  London.  John,  acting 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  assumed  all 
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the  right  of  a chief  justiciary,  peremptorily  sum- 
moned him  to  make  amends  to  the  Arclihishop 
of  York,  and  to  answer  for  the  w'hole  of  his 
public  conduct  before  the  king’s  council.  The 
semblance  of  an  aflection  which  was  as  sudden 
as  it  was  tender,  sprang  up  between  John,  who 
had  hitherto  hated  him,  and  his  illegitimate 
brother.  On  the  one  side  all  the  prelates  and 
barons  in  the  kingdom  were  invited  or  ordered 
by  John  to  assemble— on  the  other  they  were 
all  forbidden  by  Longchamp  (who  declared  that 
John’s  object  was  to  disinherit  hiS  sovereign) 
from  holding  any  such  meeting.  The  meeting, 
however,  was  held  at  Loddon  Bridge  on  the 
Thamess,  between  Reading  and  Windsor;  and 
Longchamp  himself,  who  was  in  Windsor  Castle, 
was  ordered  to  attend — an  order  he  did  not  care 
to  ol)ey.  There  John  and  Geoffrey  embraceil 
each  other  weeping;  and  John,  who  was  a good 
actor,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  bisho|)s  and 
barons,  and  implored  them  to  avenge  his  dear 
brother’s  wrongs.  Soon  after  this  meeting  Long- 
champ marched  from  Windsor  Castle  to  the 
capital,  being  informed  by  Richard  Bisset  that 
John  intended  to  seize  the  city  of  London.  The 
regent  required  the  citizens  to  close  their  gates 
against  the  prince;  but  Geoffrey,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  was  beforehand  with  him,  had 
spread  disaffection,  and  John  was  close  behind 
him  with  a considerable  aimy.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Londoners  replied  to  the  re- 
gent’s summons  by  declaring  that  they  would 
not  obey  a traitor  and  disturber  of  the  public 
j)eace.  Sorely  disajipointed,  Longchamp  took 
refuge  in  the  Tower  of  London;  and  John  was 
joyfully  received  on  taking  a solemn  oath  that 
he  would  be  faithfid  to  his  brother  Richard,  and 
would  maintain  and  enlai^  the  franchises  of  the 
city. 

On  the  following  day,  the  9th  of  October,  1191, 
it  was  decreed  by  what  was  called  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and 
citizens  of  London,  that  the  chief  justiciar  should 
be  deposwl,  and  that  John  should  be  proclaimed 
“the  chief  governor  of  the  whole  kingdom.” 
On  receiving  this  news  Longchamp  fainted  and 
fell  on  the  floor.  At  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning  John  a.ssembled  his  troops  in  the  East 
Smithfield,  which  was  then  a great,  ojien,  green 
plain.  A part  of  his  forces,  united  with  a Lon- 
don mob,  hail  already  closely  blockaded  the 
Tower  both  by  Laud  and  water.  The  deposed 
regent  came  out  of  the  fortress  to  receive  the 
propositions  of  his  op]K>neut8,  which  were  rather 
liberal,  in  order,  probably,  to  induce  him  to 
ratify  John’s  title.  They  offered  liim  his  bishop- 
ric of  Ely,  and  the  custody  of  tliree  of  the  royal 
castles.  But  he  was  not  to  be  w’on,  and  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  was  honourable  and  digni- 


fied; he  refused  to  commit  any  of  the  king’s 
rights,  or  to  surrender  any  of  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  him  by  his  master.  “ But,”  said  he, 
“you  are  stronger  than  I;  and,  chancellor  and 
justiciary  as  I am,  I yield  to  force.”  So  saying, 
he  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  Tower  to  John. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that,  after  these  pro- 
ceedings, Tjongchamp  should  have  been  left  at 
large,  and  allowed  to  esca|)e  from  the  kingdom. 
It  apjKjars,  however,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put 
on  an  unseemly  disguise.  Some  fishermen’s  wives 
saw  the  tall  figure  of  a woman  sitting  on  the 
sea-shore  near  Dover,  with  a web  of  cloth  under 
one  arm,  and  a mercer’s  yard-measure  in  the 
right  hand;  upon  a nearer  ins|)ection,  the  women 
discovered  under  the  “ green  hood,”  the  “ black 
face  and  new-shorn  l>eard  of  a man.”'  It  was 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  tlie  regent,  the  chancellor,  on 
his  way  to  Normandy!  John  appointed  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  grand  justiciary  and  chan- 
cellor in  his  place,  and  sequestrated  the  revenues 
of  his  bishopric  to  answer  for  public  monies 
which  he  was  accused  of  having  dissipated  or 
purloined.  Longchamp  offered  to  account  for 
every  farthing  which  had  come  into  his  hands. 
He  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  his 
beloved  mjister  had  never  ordered  his  removal, 
which  had  been  effected  by  force,  in  order  that 
Jolm  might  with  the  more  ease  usurp  the  crown. 
The  pope,  to  whom  he  wrote  from  Normandy, 
took  this  view  of  the  case,  and  warmly  espoused 
Longchamp’s  quarrel,  denouncing  excommunica- 
tion against  all  those  who  had  seizeil  his  autho- 
rity. This  time  the  anathema  had  little  or  no 
effect,  for  not  a bishop  in  England  would  obey 
the  commands  of  pope  or  legate.  Tlie  displaced 
minister  wTOte  to  his  master,  who  ossureil  him 
that  he  had  not  withdra\\Ti  his  confidence  from 
him;  and  it  should  appear  (we  venture  no  posi- 
tive assertion  where  all  is  mystery  and  confusion) 
that  Richard  made  representations  to  his  mother 
in  his  behalf,  for  in  the  following  year  Long- 
champ was  in  friendly  correspondence  with 
Eleanor,  and  soon  after,  through  her  means,  with 
John  himself,  who  had  probably  not  found  all 
he  expected  in  the  new  chief  justiciary,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen — a man  acknowledged  by  all 
parties  as  a prudent  and  upright  minister,  one 
who  conducted  himself  mildly  and  conscienti- 
ously, refusing  all  bribes,  and  deciding  equitably 
and  acconling  to  law.  Prince  John,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  only  to  be  gained  by  money,  and  when 

* "VHcrunt  faciem  hominii  nl^tn  ct  novltcr  riuiara."— 
Ifortcl.  We  have  omitted  the  iiiduUc.'ite  and  imp>viMUt  parts  of 
the  rtory  of  Longchnmp's  e«ca]ie  which  were  written  by 
Buhop  of  Coventry,  the  bitter  tmemy  of  the  chancellor.  Peter 
of  nioUtook  Ilagh  to  account  furthi*  satire,  which  was  evidently 
iutciidc<l  to  put  Longchamp  in  a more  ridiculous  aud  degrading 
UkIiI  than  .\rclibishi*p  Ucoifruy  had  beeu  in  at  the  same  plauu— 
Dover. 
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Longchamp  made  liim  a large  offer  for  repurchas- 
ing his  places,  he  invited  the  exile  back  to  Eng- 
land, promising  to  reinstate  him.  Eleanor,  it  is 
said,  had  been  already  propitiatecl  by  gifts  and 
promises;  and  she  certainly  joined  John  in  set- 
ting up  Longchamp,  and  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  Arclibishop  of  Kouen  and  the  other 
prelates  and  nobles  to  reinstate  the  legate.  John, 
who,  in  fact,  had  displace<l  Longchamp  under  a 
colour  of  acting  in  obedience  to  his  brother’s 
orders,  now  unblushingly  urged  that  it  would 
much  displease  the  king  to  know  how  Long- 
champ had  been  removed  from  the  government 
without  his  command.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
this  fickle,  selfish  prince  only  w'anted  to  make 
money. 

A council  being  assembled  at  Lonflon  during 
these  negotiations,  a me^enger  suddenly  pre- 
sented himself,  and  announced  the  urri%’al  of  his 
master,  Longchamp,  “ legate  and  chancellor,”  at 
Dover.  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  the  new 
ministers  sent  for  John,  who  soon  appeared  and 
told  them  that  Longchamp  defied  them  all,  pro- 
vided he  could  obtain  his  (John’s)  protection,  for 
which  he  offered  £700,  to  be  paid  within  a week ; 
and  he  concluded  this  significant  speech  by  saying 
that  he  w'as  in  great  want  of  money,  and  that 
“a  word  to  the  wise  is  enoiigh.”  Such  a moni- 
tion could  not  be  misimderstood,  and,  anxious 
to  prevent  the  return  of  their  great  rival,  the 
ministers  agreed  to  buy  John  off  by  lending  him 
£500  from  the  king’s  treasury.  John  then  with- 
drew his  proposition;  Eleanor  did  the  same,  and 
a harsh  and  threatening  letter  was  addressed  to 
Longchamp  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people,  insisting  upon  his  immediate  de- 
parture from  England,*  The  fallen  minister 
withdrew  again  to  Normandy,  there  to  await 
the  return  of  his  master. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  government  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  Continent,  the  French  king,  who 
was  in  close  correspondence  with  John,  and 
who  disregarded  all  his  solemn  oaths,  was  pre- 
paring most  dishonourably  to  take  advantage  of 
Bichard’s  absence.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned to  France,  Philip  had  demandetl  the  ces- 
sion of  Gisors  and  the  other  places  in  the  Vexin 
constituting  the  dower  of  that  princess,  together 
with  the  person  of  Aliz,  whom  (strange  to  say)  he 
offered  in  marriage  to  John,  who  (stranger  still) 
listened  to  the  proposition  with  a willing  eaf. 
The  governor  of  Normandy  replied  that  ho  had 
no  orders  from  his  master;  and  all  of  them  knew 
that,  by  the  treaty  of  Messina,  these  restitutions 
were  not  to  be  made  until  the  return  of  Richard, 
Philip  then  threatened  to  invade  Normandy; 
but,  when  his  army  was  partly  assembled,  some 


* Palgravo,  Rut.  Cur.  Rtg. 


of  the  French  nobles  refused  to  accompany  him, 
alleging  the  oaths  they  had  taken  to  protect  his 
states,  and  in  no  way  make  war  on  Richard  till 
he  should  be  returned  from  the  crusade.  As  the 
poi)0,  too,  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  project 
of  invasion,  and  threatened  him  with  the  thun- 
ders of  the  church,  Philip  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  disgraceful  enterprise,  and  to  satisfy 
himself  with  hatching  mischief  to  his  rival  by 
intrigues  still  more  disgraceful, 

John  offered  no  objection  whatever  to  the  mar- 
riage with  Aliz,  and  Philip  engaged  to  put  him 
in  po.^cssion  of  all  that  his  heart  had  so  long 
coveted.*  These  intrigues  were  in  full  activity 
when  the  news  of  Richard’s  departure  from  the 
Holy  Land  arrived  in  England.  The  people 
were  daily  expecting  his  arrival,  when  vague  and 
contradictor}’,  and  then  very  inauspicious  in- 
telligence began  to  circulate.  Some  returned 
crusaders  asserted  that  he  must  have  fallen  iuto 
the  hands  of  the  Aloors,  others  that  he  must 
have  pei-i.shed  at  sea,  and  others  again  affirmed 
that  they  had  seen  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
embarked  safe  in  the  Italian  port  of  Brindisi. 
We  are  sorry  at  being  again  forced  to  reject  a 
touching  and  beautiful  legend,  but,  leaving  Blou- 
del  in  the  congenial  hands  of  the  jK>ets,  we  fear 
tliat  in  historical  soberness  we  must  attribute  the 
discover)’  of  Richard’s  imprisonment  to  the  copy 
of  a letter  from  his  jailer,  the  Emperor  Henr)', 
to  King  Philip,  The  emperor  told  the  king  that 
the  enemy  of  the  empire — the  disturber  of  Franco 
— was  loaded  with  chains,  and  safely  lodged  in 
one  of  his  castles  of  the  Tyrol,  w’here  trusty  guards 
watched  over  him,  day  and  night,  with  drawn 
swords.  This  discover)’  shocked  and  disgusted 
all  Eurojie.  Longchamp,  who  was  still  on  the 
Continent,  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn  it,  and 
the  first  to  adopt  measures  for  his  master’s  deli- 
verance. Prince  John  openly  rejoiced  at  the  in- 
telligence; but  Richard’s  English  subjects  volun- 
tarily renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  bishops  and  barons, 
met  at  Oxford,  and  immediately  sent  two  depu- 
ties— the  abbots  of  Broxley  and  Pont-Robert — 
into  Germany  to  give  the  king  advice  and  con- 
solation. Beyond  the  Alps,  as  eveiy’where  else, 
where  the  cause  of  the  Crusades  was  cherished, 
and  Richard  known  as  the  greatest  champion  of 
the  cross,  a most  violent  indignation  w’as  excited. 
The  pope  at  once  excommunicated  Leopold,  the 
Austrian  duke,  and  threatened  the  emperor  with 
the  same  sentence.  Seeing  that  he  could  not 
work  his  ends  with  English  means,  John  hastened 
over  to  Paris,  where  he  sm’rendered  the  greater 
part  of  Normandy  to  the  French  king,  and  did 
Philip  homage  for  the  rest  of  his  brother’s  con- 


* Script.  Jler,  Franc.;  Uovid.; 
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tineutal  dominions.  He  then  engaged  some 
troops  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  returned  home, 
having  agreed  with  his  ally,  that  Philip  should 
fall  upon  Normandy  \vdth  a powerful  army, while 
he  (John)  overran  England. 

John  took  the  castles  of  Windsor  and  Walling- 
ford, and,  marching  on  London,  reported  that  his 
brother  wa.s  deatl  in  prison,  and  demanded  the 
crown  as  lawful  heir.  For  a moment  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  grand  justiciary,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  was  doubtful;  but  the  jirelates  and  barons 
raised  Richard’s  standard,  defeated  John’s  mer- 
cenaries, and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  He, 
however,  obtained  an  armistice,  during  which 
he  extended  the  tlu'ea<ls  of  his  intrigues.  Philip 
was  still  less  fortunate  in  Nonnandy;  for,  after 
advancing  to  Rouen,  he  was  beaten  by  the  in- 
dignant and  enthu.siastic  people  commanded  by 
Richard’s  old  comrade,  the  brave  Elarl  of  Leices- 
ter, who  had  got  safely  from  Palestine. 

In  the  meantime,  though  irritated  by  the  in- 
dignities he  suffered,  and  occasionally  depressed 
by  the  notion  that  his  subjects  would  abandon 
him — a captive  as  he  was  in  the  liands  of  his 
ungenerous  enemies — Richard’s  sanguine  and 
jovial  spirit  saved  him  from  any  long  fits  of  de- 
spair or  despondence.  He  whiled  away  the  weary 
hours  by  singing  or  composing  troubadour  verses, 
and  when  tired  of  this  resource,  he  caroused  with 
his  keepers,  who  seem  to  have  been  about  equally 
pleased  with  his  music,  his  facetiousness,  and  his 
powers  of  drinking.  Borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  European  opinion,  and  the  authority  of  the 
church,  the  emperor  was  at  length  obliged  to 
relax  his  hold;  and  Longchomp,  who  was  now 
with  Richard,  seems  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  inducing  him  to  produce  his  captive  before 
the  diet  at  Hagenau.  Richard  was  on  his  way 
to  that  place,  when  the  two  abbots  despatched 
from  England  first  met  him.  He  received  them 
in  a gay  and  courteous  manner.  The  full  ac- 
counts they  gave  him  of  his  brother's  treachery 
made  him  look  grave;  but  it  was  only  for  a mo- 
ment, and  he  said,  laughing,  “ My  brother  John, 
however,  will  never  gain  a kingdom  by  his  va- 
lour.” On  his  arrival  at  Hagenau,  Richard  was 
received  with  a show  of  courtesy;  but  his  first 
interview  with  the  emperor  was  discouraging. 
Henry  revealed  all  his  avarice  and  unjustifiable 
pretensions,  and  made  many  demands,  with  which 
his  captive  would  not  comply,  saying  he  would 
rather  die  where  he  was  than  so  drain  his  king- 
dom and  degrade  his  crown.  On  the  following 
day,  Richard  appeared  before  the  diet  of  the 
empire;  and  Henry,  who  hml  no  right  over  him, 
except  what  he  gained  by  treachery  and  force, 
and  from  the  explo<led  theory  of  the  imperial 
supremacy  over  all  the  kings  of  the  West,  accused 
him  of  many  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  the 


chief  of  which  were : — 1.  His  alliance  with  Tail- 
ored, the  usurper  of  Sicily.  2.  His  treatment  of 
Isaac,  the  Christian  sovereign  of  Cyprus.  3.  His 
insults  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Austria, and  through 
him  to  the  whole  German  nation.  4.  His  im- 
pe<ling  the  crusade  by  his  quarrels  with  the  French 
king.  S.His  having  employed  assassins  to  murder 
Conrad  of  Montferrat.  6.  The  most  impudent 
charge  of  all — his  having  concluded  a base  truce 
with  Saladin,  and  left  Jerusalem  in  his  hands. 

Richard,  after  asserting  that  his  royal  dignity 
exempted  him  from  answering  before  any  juris- 
diction except  that  of  Heaven,  yet  condescended, 
for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  to  justify  his  con- 
duct before  that  august  assembly,  which  was 
composed  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
princes  of  Germany.  His  speech  is  not  given 
by  any  original  writer;  but  it  is  stated  by  Hove- 
deft  and  other  contemporaries,  that  his  reply  to 
all  the  charges  was  manly,  clear,  and  convincing 
— that  his  eloquence  filled  the  members  of  the 
diet  with  admiration,  and  left  no  suspicion  of 
guilt  in  their  minds.'  Matthew  Paris  says  that 
the  emperor  was  convinced  of  Plantagenet’s  in- 
nocence, and  that  he  treated  him  thenceforth  with 
humanity.  He  still,  however,  exacted  a hea^’y 
ransom,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  by 
what  right,  or  under  what  docent  pretext,  he 
could  detain  Richard,  or  put  him  to  ransom,  if 
his  innocence  was  acknowledged.  But  there  was 
no  right  in  the  transaction — no  decency  in  the 
actors  in  it;  it  began  in  revenge,  and  was  to  end 
in  money,  and  as  much  money  as  could  be  pos- 
sibly obtained,  without  a care  or  a thought  about 
guilt  or  innocence.  After  fixing  one  price,  the 
emperor  raised  it  to  another,  and  the  bargain 
was  protracted  for  five  tedious  months,  during 
which,  though  his  fetters  were  removed,  Richard 
was  still  kept  in  prison.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
most  anxious  and  most  painful  part  of  his  cap»- 
tivity.  He  sent  Longchamp  as  his  chancellor, 
to  the  coimcil  of  regency,  to  press  the  raising  of 
the  ransom.  The  captivity  of  the  king,  or  supe- 
rior lord,  was  a case  especially  provided  for  by 
the  feudal  tenures  on  which  the  vassals  of  the 
crown  and  others  held  their  estates;  and  a tax  of 
twenty  shillings  wtis,  therefore,  imposed  on  every 
knight’s  fee.  The  clergy  and  laity  were  besides 
called  upon  for  a fourth  part  of  their  yearly  in- 
comes. While  the  money  was  slowly  raising, 
the  emperor  still  kept  increasing  his  demands. 


' Ricliard  ptoduood  two  lotton  from  th«  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  or  the  Prinoo  of  the  Amamint,  who  (in  them!  gloried 
in  having  ordered  the  murder  of  the  Morqult  of  Moutferrat,  6e- 
cau$<  the  marquis  had  robbed  and  murdered  one  of  his  subjects. 
These  letters  are  generally  set  down  ns  spurious;  but  they  may 
have  l>eon  written,  and,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks,  the 
unskilful  lumds  of  the  chrunivlors  may  have  disfigured  them, 
without  encroaching  on  their  substantial  truth.  But,  true  or 
fiUso,  such  evidence  was  scarcely  wanted. 
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At  last,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1193,  the  terms 
were  fixed.  It  was  agreed  that  Richard  should 
pay  100,000  marks  of  pure  silver  of  Cologne  stan- 
daitl  to  the  imperial  court;  that  he  should  also 
pay  50,000  marks  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke 
of  Austria  conjointly,  giving  sixty  hostages  to 
the  emperor  for  30,000  marks,  and  other  host- 
ages to  the  Duke  of  Austria  for  20,000  marks; 
on  condition,  however,  that  these  50,000  marks 
should  be  remitted  altogether  if  Richard  per- 
formed certain  private  promises.  Several  clauses 
of  this  treaty  were  either  secret  or  added  after- 
wards. It  was  also  agreed  that  Richard  should 
restore  Isaac  of  Cyprus  to  his  liberty,  though  not 
to  his  dominions,  and  deliver  Isaac’s  beautiful 
daughter  to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and 
send  his  own  niece,  Eleanor  of  Brittany,  the  sister 
of  young  Arthur,  to  be  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Austria’s  son.  Henry,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  aid 
Richard  agiunst  all  his  enemies;  and,  that  he 
might  have  the  air  of  giving  something  for  so 
much  money,  invested  him  with  the  feudal  sove- 
reignty of  the  kingdom  of  Arles,  or  Provence — 
an  obsolete  right  which  the  emperors  long  claimed 
without  being  able  to  enforce  it.  According  to 
Hoveden,  one  of  the  very  best  of  coutemporaiy 
authorities,  Richard,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  and  English  envoys,  by  delivering 
the  cap  from  his  head,  resigned  his  cix)wn  into 
the  hands  of  Henry,  who  restored  it  to  him  again, 
to  be  held  as  a fief  of  the  empire,  with  the  obli- 
gation attached  to  it,  of  paying  a yearly  tribute 
of  ;65(X)0.  But  is  there  not  some  error  in  the 
transmission  of  this  statement,  or  was  not  the 
fanciful  crown  of  Arles  here  intended  ? Such  a 
debasing  tender  may,  however,  have  been  made 
by  Richard  to  cajole  the  German,  and  defeat  the 
active  intrigues  of  his  brother  John  and  King 
Philip.  These  precious  confe<lerates  offered  to 
I>ay  the  emperor  a much  larger  sum  than  tlmt 
fixed  for  the  ransom,  if  he  would  detain  Richard 
in  captivit}’.  Henry  was  greatly  tempte<l  by 
the  bait;  but  the  better  feelings  of  the  German 
princes,  who  had  attended  the  diet,  compelled 
him  to  keep  his‘bargain<  More  difficulties  than 
might  have  been  expected  were  encountered  in 
obtaining  the  money  for  the  ransom;  and  what 
was  procured  seems  to  have  been  raised  almost 
wholly  in  England,  the  continental  dominions 
contributing  little  or  nothing.  In  our  island, 
the  plate  of  all  churches  or  monasteries  was 
taken;  the  Cistercian  monks,  who  hod  no  plate, 
gave  up  their  wool;  and  England,  in  the  words 
of  an  old  annalist,  “ from  sea  to  sea  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  distress.”  Seventy  thousand  murks 
were  sent  over  to  Germany,  and  in  the  month  of 

> Hovtd.;  Brompt.:  Dietto;  Ktteb.:  ilatt.  Par.;  llymer,  Peed.; 
Hirtmud,  Hid.  dee  Croitadee;  Mills,  Ilitt.  CnuKuUt;  H»amor, 
Ilnue  of  Hohendav/tn.  * Droinpt.;  Utmingford. 


February,  1194,  Richard  was  at  length  freed.* 
He  landed  at  Sandwich,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  four  years — about 
fourteen  months  of  which  he  hod  passed  in  the 
prisons  of  the  duke  and  emperor.  Though  they 
had  been  sorely  fleeced,  the  English  people  re- 
ceived him  with  an  enthusiastic  and  honest  joy. 
There  was  wealth  enough  left  to  give  him  a mag- 
nificent reception  in  London ; and  one  of  the  Ger- 
man barons  who  accompanied  him  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  “ O king,  if  our  emperor  had  suspecte<i 
this,  you  would  not  have  been  let  off  so  lightly.”* 
After  spending  only  three  days  at  London, 
Richard  headed  such  troops  as  were  ready,  and 
marched  against  Nottingham  Castle,  belonging 
to  John,  which  surrendered  at  discretion.  As 
for  John  himself,  being  timely  advised  by  his 
ally,  Philip — who  wrote  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
learned  Richard’s  deliverance,  “Take  care  of 
yourself — the  devil  is  broken  loose” — he  had  put 
liimself  in  safety  at  a distance.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  Richard  held  a great  council  at  Notting- 
ham, at  which  it  was  determined,  among  other 
things,  that  if  John  did  not  appear  w’itliin  forty 
days,  all  liis  estates  in  England  should  be  for- 
feited, and  that  the  ceremony  of  the  king’s  coro- 
nation should  be  repeated,  in  order  that  every 
unfavourable  impression  w'hich  his  captivity  had 
made  might  be  thereby  effaced.*  Accordingly 
he  was  recrowned  with  great  pomp  (not  at  West- 
minster, but  at  Winchester)  on  the  feast  of  Easter. 
All  his  attention  was  again  turned  to  the  raising 
of  money;  and  he  proceeded  with  as  little  scruple 
or  delicacy  as  he  had  done  four  years  before  when 
filling  his  purse  for  the  Holy  War.  ' 

Even  from  a nature  much  leas 
■ fiery  and  vindictive  than  Rich- 
ard’s, the  forgiveness  of  such  injtiries  as  had 
been  inflicted  by  the  French  king  could  scarcely 
be  expected.  Philip,  moreover,  who  dming  his 
confinement  had  sent  him  back  his  homage,  was 
now  actually  in  arms  within,  or  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  continental  states.  Richard  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  his  people  of  England  were 
as  eager  for  it  as  himself.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  he  landed  at  Barfleur,  in  Normandy,  bent 
on  revenge.  He  was  met  at  his  landing  by  his 
craven-hearted  brother  John,  who  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  and  implored  forgiveness.  At 
the  intercession  of  his  mother  Eleanor,  Richard 
forgave  him,  and  received  him  into  favour.  /Thi.s 
is  a noble  trait,  and  a wonderful  one,  considering 
the  amount  of  provocation  and  the  barbarous 
usages  of  the  times.  “I  forgive  him,”  said 
Richard,  “ and  hoj)e  I shall  as  easily  forget  his 
injuries  as  he  will  forget  my  j)ardon.”*  The 

* It  aii|>ean  tliat  Richanl  was  oiiposed  to  this  t«H»rotuitiou, 
bnt  submitted  to  it  in  dererenoo  to  Uic  opinion  of  tho  couuciL 
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demoniac  character  of  John  was  placed  in  a 
not  less  forcible  light.  Before  quitting  Philip’s 
party,  he  invited  to  dinner  all  the  oflScers  of  the 
garrison  which  that  king  had  i>laced  in  Evreux, 
and  ma.ssacred  them  all  during  the  entei* *taiu- 
ment.  His  hands  wei*e  wet  with  this  blood 
when  he  waited  upon  llichard;  but  with  all  his 
vices,  we  think  too  well  of  the  Lion-heart  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a deed  facilitated  his  pardon. 
Although  begun  with  fuiy,  this  campaign  was 
carried  on  rather  languidly  and  on  a confined 
scale;  in  part  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of 
Richard’s  exchequer,  and  in  part  to  the  disaflec- 
tion  prevalent  in  most  of  his  dominions  on  the 
Continent.  He,  however,  defeated  Philip  in 
several  engagements,  took  several  towns,  and  in 
one  encounter  got  possession  of  his  adversary’s 
military  chest,  together  with  the  cartular}',  the 
records,  and  the  archives  of  the  crown.  The 
campaign  terminated,  on  the  23d  of  July,  in  a 
truce  for  one  year. 

AD  1195  Hubert  Walter,  who  had  been 
* lately  advanced  from  the  bishopric 
of  Salisbury  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  England  and  grand 
justiciary.  He  had  shown  his  bravery  and  at- 
tachment to  Richard  in  the  wai-s  of  Palestine, 
and  now  he  displayed  admirable  talent  and  con- 
duct as  a peacefid  minister.  He  deservetl  better 
times  and  a more  prudent  master.  He  had  been 
educated  under  the  great  Ranulf  de  Glanville, 
and  was  versed  in  the  science  of  the  English 
laws.  Under  his  administration  the  justices 
made  their  regular  circuits;  a general  tnuiquil- 
lity  was  restored ; and  men,  gi’a^.lually  recovering 
from  the  late  opj^ressious  and  vexatious,  begiui 
to  be  re-animated  with  the  .spirit  of  order  and 
indu.stiy.  The  absence  of  the  kmg  might  have 
been  felt  as  a real  benefit  to  the  nation,  but  for 
his  constant  demands  for  money  to  carry  on  his 
wars  abroad,  and  complete  the  payment  of  his 
ransom,  which  demands  frequently  obliged  the 
minister  to  act  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  his 
better  judgment.  Hubert,  however,  seems  to 
Imve  raised  more  money  with  less  actual  vio- 
lence and  injustice  than  any  of  his  jrredecessors. 
Longchamp  was  employed  in  some  imporUurt 
emba-ssies,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  of 
chancellor  till  his  death,  wldch  happened  about 
a year  before  that  of  his  master. 

Towaixls  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  death 
had  delivered  Richaixl  from  a part  of  his  an- 
xieties Fearing  that  the  brutal  Leopold  would 
take  the  lives  of  the  hostjiges  placed-iu  his  hands, 
the  English  king  fulfilled  one  of  his  agreements, 
by  sending  the  Princess  of  Cyprus  and  his  niece, 
“ the  Maid  of  Brittany,”  into  Gennany.  Before 
tlie  Wlies  reached  Vienna  tliey  received  news  of 
the  duke’s  death.  As  he  was  tilting  on  St,  Ste- 


phen’s Day,  his  horse  fell  upon  him,  and  cimshed 
his  foot;  a mortification  ensued;  and,  when  his 
physicians  told  him  he  must  die,  he  was  seized 
with  dread  and  remorse;  and,  to  obviate  some  of 
the  effects  of  the  excommunication  under  which 
he  still  lay,  he  ordered  that  the  English  hostages 
should  1)6  set  free,  and  that  the  money  he  had  ex- 
torted should  be  returned  to  Richard,'  When 
war  broke  out  again  in  France — which  it  did  be- 
fore the  term  of  the  truce  had  expired — it  w’as 
carried  on  in  a desultory  manner,  and  a strange 
treaty  of  peace  was  proposed,  by  which  Richani 
was  to  give  “the  Maid  of  Brittany,”  who  had 
returned  to  him  on  learning  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria’s death,  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  French 
king.  Peace  was,  however,  concluded  at  the  end 
of  the  year  without  this  marriage. 

Great  discon  tents  had  long  prevailed  m London, 
on  account  of  the  unequal  assessment  of  the  taxes: 
tlie  poor,  it  was  alleged,  were  made  to  pay  out  of 
all  proportion  with  the  rich.  Tlie  people  found  an 
advocate  and  champion  in  William  Fitz-Osbert, 
commonly  called  “ Lougbeanl  ” — a man  of  great 
activity  and  energy,  “somewhat  learned  and 
very  eloquent,’’  who,  in  his  first  proceedings  seems 
to  liave  been  perfectly  in  the  right.  He  went 
over  to  the  Continent  to  lay  his  complaints  be- 
fore the  king;  and  as  he  admitted  tliat  the  war 
which  called  for  so  much  money  was  perfectly 
just,  and  even  necessary;  and  as  he  contended 
for  nothing  more  than  that  the  rich  should  not 
throw  all  the  burden  of  the  supplies  upon  the 
poor,  Richard  received  him  without  anger,  and 
promised  that  the  matter  should  be  projierly 
examined.  It  ajijiears,  however,  that  nothing 
was  done.  Longbeard  then  (a.d.  1190)  had  re- 
course to  secret  political  associations — an  expe- 
dient always  dangerous,  but  particularly  so  with 
an  imeulightened  people.  Fifty-two  thousand 
persons  arc  said  to  have  sworn  im])licit  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  their  “ advocate,’’  the  “ saviour 
of  the  j)oor,”  whose  somewhat  obscure  and  mys- 
tical harangues*  delivered  every  day  at  St  Paul’s 
Cross,  filled  the  wealthier  citizens  with  alarm. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Fitz-Osbert  now  became 
a dangerous  demagogue,  but  the  ]>articular  ac- 
cusation brought  agidnst  him  is  curious — he  was 
charge<l  with  inflaming  the  poor  and  middling 
jieople  with  the  love  of  liberty  ai\d  happinest.  He 
was  cited  to  appear  before  a great  council  of  pre- 
lates and  nobles;  he  went,  but  escorted  by  so 
many  of  the  inferior  classes,  who  proclaimed 
him  “ the  king  of  the  poor,’’  that  it  was  not  con- 

• It  doe*  not  appoir  what  part,  or  whether  any  of  the  money 
wa»  rectored.  It  U aborted  that  Richard's  nuisum  was  *]M)ut  in 
beauUQring  and  fortifying  Vienna. 

* It  appears  that  Fitx-Osb^,  or  Ix>ngbeard,  took  a text  from 
Scrlptnre,  and  gave  to  hi*  political  disoouno*  the  form  and 
character  of  sermons.  He  wore  his  lioard  that  ho  might  look 
like  a trne  Saxon. 
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sidered  safe  to  proceed  ugaiost  hioi.  The  agents 
of  government  then  eudeavoxuod  to  gain  over  a 
pai't  of  the  mob,  and  succeeded  by  a cunning 
alternation  of  promises  and  threats.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  other  justiciaries 
met  the  poorest  citizens  on  several  occasions,  and 
at  last  induced  them  to  give  up  many  of  their 
children  as  hostages  for  their  peaceable  beha- 
viour. Longbeard,  however,  was  still  so  formid- 
able that  they  durst  not  arrest  him  openly.  One 
Geoffrey,  and  another  wealthy  citizen  whose  name 
is  not  recorded,  undertook  to  seize  him  by  sur- 
prise : they  watched  all  his  motions  for  several 
days,  being  always  followed  by  a body  of  armed 
men  ready  to  act  at  their  signal.  At  length  they 
caught  him  as  he  w*as  walking  quietly  along  with 
only  nine  adherents.  They  approached  him  as 
if  they  had  no  business  with  him,  but  when  suf- 
ficiently near  they  laid  hands  on  him,  and  the 
armed  men,  who  were  concealed  close  at  hand, 
ran  up  to  secm*e  him.  Longbeard  drew  his 
knife,  stabbed  Geoffrey  to  the  heart,  and  then 
with  his  comrades  fought  his  way  to  the  church 


of  St.  Mary  of  Arches.  He  barricade<l  the  church 
tower,  and  there  made  a desperate  resistance.  On 

• Stow  ••  TliU  church,  in  tho  nrign  of  WUlloni  tho  Con- 
queror. being  tho  first  in  this  city  builded  on  arches  of  stone. 
wm«  thereforo  called  N’ow  Mary  Church  of  8t.  Mary  de  Arcubos, 
or  r>o  now,  as  Stratford  Brid^,  being  the  first  buildod  iby  Ma- 
tilda the  qtioene,  wife  to  Henry  I.)  with  aroiiw  of  stone,  was 
railed  Stratford  le  Bow.  Tho  Court  of  tJte  Arches  U kept  in  this 


the  fourth  day  fire  was  set  to  the  tower,  and  the 
besieged  were  driven  forth  by  the  flames,  lliey 
were  all  taken  and  bound,  and,  while  they  were 
binding  Longbeard,  the  son  of  that  Geoffrey  whom 
he  had  skin  plunged  his  long  knife  into  his  bowels. 
He  fell,  but  w'os  not  so  fortunate  as  to  die  there. 
Wounded  and  bleeding  as  he  was,  they  tied  him 
to  the  tail  of  a horse,  and  so  dragged  him  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  presented  to  the  archbishop- 
regent,  who  presently  sentenced  him  to  the  gal- 
lows. From  the  Tower  they  dragged  him  at  the 
horse’s  tail  to  “the  Elms”  in  West  Smitlifield> 
and  there  hanged  him  on  a high  gibbet,  and  hk 
nine  companions  along  with  liim. 

The  mob,  who  had  done  nothing  to  rescue  him 
while  living,  honoured  him  as  a saint  and  martyr 
when  dead.  They  stole  away  the  gibbet  on  which 
he  was  hanged,  and  distributed  it  in  precious 
morsels  for  relics;  they  preserved  the  very  dust 
on  which  he  had  trod;  and  by  degrees  not  only 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
the  peasantry  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
made  pilgrimages  to  Smithfield,  believing  that 
miracles  were  wrought  on  the  spot  wliere 
the  “king  of  the  poor”  had  breathed  his 
last.  The  archbishop  sent  troops  to  dis- 
perse these  rustic  enthusiasts;  but  driven 
away  by  day,  they  re-assembled  in  the 
darkness  of  night ; and  it  was  not  until  a 
permanent  guard  was  esbiblishe<i  on  tho 
spot,  and  many  men  and  women  had  been 
scourged  and  thrown  into  prison,  that  the 
pilgrimages  were  stopped,  and  the  popular 
ferment  abated.*  Not  many  months  after 
these  events  England  was  afflicted  with  a 
dreadful  scarcity,  and  the  famine  was  ac- 
companied or  followed  by  the  plague,  a fre- 
quent visitor,  but  which,  on  this  particular 
occasion,  committed  unusual  havoc.  The 
monasteries  alone  were  exempted. 

A.D  1197  ^ war,  contemptible  in  its 

results,  but  savagely  cruel, 
again  broke  out  between  Richard  and  Philip, 
and  ended  when  their  barons  were  tired  of 
it,  or  when  they,  the  kings,  had  no  more 
money  to  purchase  the  services  of  Brabanters 
and  other  mercenanes.  Even  hatl  the  ven- 
geance of  Richard  l>een  less  implacable,  and 
the  ambition  of  Philip  to  establish  his  su- 
premacy in  France,  at  the  cost  of  tho  Pkn- 
tagenets,  a less  fixed  and  ruling  passion,  there 
were  other  causes  which  would  have  sulflced 
for  the  disturbance  of  peace.  In  Brittany  the 
rule  or  paramount  authority  of  tho  English  kmg 

chtjreh,  and  tokos  its  nanw  of  tho  place. " Tho  building  of  the 
Arches  whicii  surrivos  appears  only  to  hare  become  a crjqit  from 
tho  accumulation  of  tho  soil.  Tho  roof  is  vaulted  and  supported 
by  mamlve  plots  and  pillars,  similar  to  those  in  the  olutpel  of 
St.  John  in  tho  Tower  of  Ix>ndon,  excojit  that  the  capitals 

onj  without  omamont.  * A’ctcb.;  Uoixti.;  ilaU.  Far. 
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was  most  unpopular,  and  the  same  was  the  case 
in  Aquitaine,  where  Bertrand  de  Bom,  who  had 
so  often  intrigued  with  Richard  against  his  father 
Henry,  was  now  intriguing  with  the  French  king 
against  Richard. 

The  moat  memorable  incident  of  this  campaign 
was  the  capture  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a near 
connection  to  the  French  king,  and  one  of  the 
most  bitter  of  Richard’s  enemies.  He  was  taken, 
fighting  in  complete  armour,  by  Marchadee,  the 
leader  of  the  Brabanters  in  Richard’s  service. 
The  king  ordered  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons, 
and  cast  into  a dungeon  in  Rouen  Castle.  Two 


of  his  chaplains  waited  on  Richai'd  to  implore  for 
milder  treatment  " You  yourselves  sliall  judge 
whether  I am  not  justified,”  said  Richard.  “This 
man  has  done  me  many  wrongs.  Much  1 could 
forget,  but  not  this.  When  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor,  and  when,  in  consideration  of  my  royal 
character,  they  were  beginning  to  treat  me  more 
gently  and  with  some  marks  of  respect,  your 
master  arrived,  and  I soon  experienced  the  effect 
of  his  visit:  over-night  he  spoke  wdth  the  em- 
}>eror,  and  the  next  raoniiug  a chain  was  put 
upon  me.  such  as  a horse  could  hardly  b^. 
What  he  now  merits  at  my  hands  declare  your- 
selves, and  be  just.”  The  chaplains  were  silent, 
and  withdrew.  The  bishop  then  addressed  the 
])ope,  imploring  him  to  intercede.  Celestiue  rated 
him  severely  on  his  fiagrant  departure  from  the 
canons  of  the  church;  and  told  him  that  though 
he  might  ask  mercy  as  a friend,  he  could  not  in- 
terfere in  such  a case  as  po]>e.  Soon  after  this 
the  |X)Utiff  wrote  to  Richard,  imploring  him  to 
pity  “his  son,”  the  bishop.’  Richard  replied  to 
the  pojHJ  by  sending  him  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais’ 
coat  of  mail,  w^hich  was  besmeared  with  blood, 
aud  hud  the  following  scroll  attached  to  it — an 
apposite  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament — 
“This  have  we  found;  know  now  whether  it  be 


thy  son’s  coat  or  no.”  Though,  as  usual,  sorely 
in  want  of  money,  Richard  refused  10,000  marks 
which  were  offered  as  a ransom,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais  occupied  his  dungeon  and  wore  his 
chains  till  Richard  went  to  the  grave.' 

In  the  month  of  September  of  this  same  year, 
disease,  misfortune,  remorse,  and  a premature 
decay,  did  the  English  king  justice  on  another  of 
his  foes.  The  Emi)eror  Hemy  died  at  Messina; 
after  suffering  an  extremity  of  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  his  Sicilian  ^vife;  and  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments he  confessed  his  shameful  injustice  to 
Richard,  and  ordered  that  the  money  he  had  ex- 
torted as  his  ransom  should 
be  restored.  Though  a bishop 
was  charged  with  a message 
to  Richard,  aud  though  the 
clause  was  solemnly  inserted 
in  the  emjieror’s  will,  the 
money  was  never  repaid. 

As  the  war  in  Fnince  again 
waxed  languid,  and  the  power- 
ful vas.sals  of  both  potentates 
showed  again  that  they  were 
actuated  by  other  motives  and 
interests  than  those  of  their 
masters’,  the  two  kings  again 
sjioke  of  peace,  and  meeting 
at  Andely,  on  the  Seine,  fin- 
ally “ concluded  ujkui  an  al>- 
stinence  of  war,  to  endure 
fix»m  the  feast  of  St.  Hilaiy 
for  one  whole  year.” 

• When  the  truce  expired,  hostili- 

ties  were  ogam  renewed,  and  with 
greater  ferocity  than  ever.  Near  Gisors,  Richard 
gained  another  victory,  and  Philip  in  his  flight 
was  nearly  drowned  in  the  river  Epte,  a bridge 
he  had  to  cross  breaking  down  mider  the  weight 
of  the  fugitives.  In  his  triumphant  bulletin, 
Richard  said,  “ Tliis  day  I have  made  the  King 
of  France  drink  deep  of  the  waters  of  the  Epte!” 
As  for  himself,  he  had  unhorsed  three  knights  at 
a single  charge,  and  made  them  jwisoners.  It 
was  Coeur  de  Lion's  last  fight.  A truce  was  con- 
cludeil,  and  early  in  tlie  following  year,  thi-ough 
the  mediation  of  Peter  of  Capua,  the  jx)|)e’8  legate, 
it  was  prolonged  and  solemnly  declared  to  be 
binding  for  five  years.  A fresh  ground  of  quarrel 
arose  almost  immediately  after,  but  the  differ- 
ences were  made  up,  and,  marching  from  Nor- 
mandy, Richard  repaired  to  Aquitaiue,  to  look 
after  his  intriguing  and  ever-turbulent  vassals  in 
that  quarter. 

A strange  ballad  had  for  some  time  been  cur- 
rent in  Normandy.  Its  burden  purported,  that 
iu  the  Limousin  the  arrow  was  making  by  which 


Castle  or  Roues,  built  Philip  .\ii5a*tu«. — After  a ininiatun;  in  tlio  towuliall,  lUmen. 
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the  tyrant  would  die.  The  learned  writer ' who 
luw  collected  all  the  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictions respecting  the  circumstances  by  which 
Richard’s  death  was  attended,  will  not  venture 
to  decide  whether  these  shadows  cast  before  the 
event  arose  out  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or 
indicated  any  organized  conspiracy.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  ourselves  that  there  was  no  con- 
spiracy beyond  the  old  settled  hatred  and  vin- 
dictive spirit  of  his  vassals  of  the  South.  Those 
fiery  men,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  attempted 
the  life  of  his  father  Henry  more  than  once  by 
shooting  arrows  at  him.  There  are  many  contra- 
dictions which  throw  doubt  upon  parts  of  the 
commonly  received  story  of  the  death  of  Richanl, 
but  all  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the  heroic 
Lion-heart  fell  before  an  obscure  castle,  and  in 
consequence  of  a wound  received  either  from  an 
arrow  or  a quarrel.  The  usual  narrative,  which 
has  almost  a prescriptive  right  to  insertion,  is  to 
this  effect: — Arriving  from  Normandy  in  the 
south,  Richard  learned  that  Vidomar,  Viscount 
of  Limoges,  his  vassal,  had  found  a treasure  in 
his  domains.  This,  as  superior  lord,  he  demanded ; 
and  when  the  viscount  offered  only  half  of  it,  and 
refused  to  give  more,  Richard  besieged  him  in 
his  castle  of  (]haluz.  The  want  of  provisions 
reduced  the  garrison  to  the  greatest  straits,  and 
they  offered  to  surrender  at  the  king’s  mercy, 
their  lives  only  being  sjmred.  Richard  refused 
the  terms,  telling  them  he  would  take  the  place 
by  storm,  and  hang  every  man  of  them  upon  the 
battlements.  The  garrison  of  the  castle  were 
driven  to  despair.  The  king,  with  Murchadee, 
the  leader  of  his  mercenaries,  then  surveyed  the 
walls  to  sec  where  the  assault  should  bo  made, 
when  a youth,  by  name  Bertrand  de  Gurdun, 
having  recognized  him  from  the  ramjMirts,  pray- 
ing God  to  speeil  it  well,  discharged  an  arrow, 
and  hit  the  king  in  the  left  shoulder.  Soon  after 
the  castle  was  taken  by  assault,  and  all  the  men 
in  it  were  butchered,  with  the  exception  of  Ber- 
trand. Tlie  wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous, 
but  it  was  made  mortal  by  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  surgeon  in  extracting  the  arrow-head,  which 
had  been  broken  off  in  the  shoulder.  Feeling 
his  end  approach,  Richard  summoned  Bertrand 
de  Gunlun  into  his  presence.  “ Wretch!” he  ex- 
claimed, “ what  have  I done  unto  thee  that  thou 

* sir  FnincU  Palgr»%-o,  Introduct.  Rot.  Cur.  Rrg. 

* Uore  tliero  Ig  a raiTlng  account.  The  MS.  ohroniclo  of 
Wiiiciiestor  sayi  Uiat  MarcliAdeo  currenUerod  th«  pruoncr  to 
Richanl'*  sinter  Joan,  and  that  *A<  plucked  out  hi*  eves,  and 
caused  him  to  sufrer  other  horrible  mutilations  and  tortures, 
under  which  he  expired. 

* After  the  discovery  of  the  lost  cfligy  of  Richard  I.  beneath 
the  luivement  of  the  choir  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  a further  search 
was  made  beneath  the  spot  where  it  hod  lain,  with  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  heart  of  Ricliard.  Tho  interesting  relic  was  at 
length  found  concealed  in  a cloeod  cavity  which  had  booit  formed 
on  purpose  in  tho  adjoining  lateral  wall,  built  at  the  time  the 

VoL.  I, 


shouldest  seek  my  life  ?"  The  chained  youth  re- 
plied firmly — “ My  father  and  my  two  brothers 
host  thou  slain  with  thine  own  band,  and  myself 
thou  wouldest  hang!  Let  me  die  now,  in  cruel 
torture,  if  thou  wilt;  I am  content  if  thou  diest, 
and  the  world  be  freed  of  an  oppressor!"  “Youth, 
I forgive  thee!"  cried  Richard : “ loose  his  chains, 
and  give  him  a hundred  shillings!”  But  Marcha- 
deo  ’ would  not  let  him  go,  and  after  the  king’s 
death  he  flayed  him  alive,  and  hanged  him. 
Richard  expired  in  anguish  and  contrition,  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  April,  1199,  a date  in  which 
all  the  contemporary  writers  of  best  note  seem  to 
be  agreed.  He  had  reigned  nearly  ten  years,  not 
one  of  which  was  passed  in  England,  but  which 
had  all  been  wasted  in  incessant  wars,  or  in  pre- 
parations for  war.  He  was  only  forty-two  years 
old,  and  he  left  no  children  to  succeed  him.  By 
his  •will  he  directed  that  his  heart  should  bo  car- 


Casb  wnjcn  contaikcd  thr  Heart  or  Ricuaioi  L* — From  tho 
Arcltawlogia. 

ried  to  his  faithful  city  of  Rouen  for  interment 
in  the  cathedral;  that  his  bowels,  “ as  his  ignoble 
jMirts,”  should  be  left  among  the  rebellious  Poic- 
tevins;  and  that  his  body  should  be  buried  at  the 
feet  of  his  father  at  Fontevraud.* 

sanctuary  had  been  raised,  between  the  piers  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  Inclosing  the  newly  elevated  area.  On  July  31> 
1838,  was  this  remarkablo  relic  brought  to  light.  Tho  heart 
was  found  inclosed  within  two  boxes  of  lead;  the  external  ouo 
muasuriiig  17  in.  byU  In.,  and  about  C in.  in  height;  within 
this  was  a second  interior  case,  lined  with  a thin  leaf  of  silver 
that  time  had  in  great  part  decayed,  iuscrilxxl  witliin,  in  rudely 
graven  characters,  as  shown  in  tho  accompanying  wood-cut.  Tlio 
heart  itself  was  described  as  being  withered  to  tho  semblance  of 
a faded  leaf. — ArcAmtoitia,  vol.  xxix. 

* “ Richard  I.  was  a gay,  wild,  thoughtlccs,  unscrupulous  young 
Englishman,  with  fair  hair,  blue  eyva,  and  a taU,  handsome, 
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CHAPTER  VIIL— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

JOHN,  8URNAMED  8ANS-TERRE,  OR  LACKLAND.' — ACCESSION,  A.D.  1199— DEATH,  A.D.  1216. 


John  obtains  tho  crown — His  unpopnlarity — War  between  England  and  France — The  claims  of  Arthur  to  the 
crown  of  England  supported  against  his  uncle  John — John’s  progress  through  Aquitaine — Defeat  and  suspi- 
cio»>s  death  of  Arthur — John  suspected  of  the  murder — His  forfeiture  of  all  his  continental  possessions  pro- 
claimed— John’s  cowardly  proceedings — He  quarrels  with  the  pope — ^The  nation  laid  under  an  interdict — 
Its  effects — John’s  tyranny  continued-^The  pope  proclaims  his  deposition — John’s  abject  submission — Terras 
on  which  he  is  absolved — Great  naval  victory  of  the  English  at  Damme— Tho  English  barons  refuse  to  follow 
John — Victory  of  the  French  king  at  Bonvines — The  barons  combine  against  John — They  present  their  claims 
and  are  refused — Magna  Charta  finally  signed  by  the  king — He  tries  to  elude  it,  and  makes  war  upon  the 
barons — John’s  useless  invasion  of  Scotland — Tho  English  crown  offered  to  tho  Dauphin  of  France — Tho 
Dauphin  lands  with  an  army  in  England — John’s  ineffectual  resistance — His  disastrous  loss  at  the  Wash — His 
<Ieath  at  Newark. 


EINCE  JOHN  was  in  Normandy 
when  his  brother  died.  As  soon  as 
he  received  the  intelligence,  he  sent 
to  retain  the  foreign  mercenaries 
who  had  been  in  Richard’s  pay,  pro- 
mising them  large gifts  and  increased 
salaries.  Despatching  Hubert  Walter,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury',  and  William  Slareschal, 
into  England,  to  overawe  the  barons  there,  he 
himself  hastened  to  Chinon  to  seize  his  brother’s 
treasure,  which  was  deposited  in  that  castle. 
Chinon,  with  several  other  castles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, voluntarily- received  liim;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  barons  of  Touraine,  Maine,  An- 
jou, and  Brittany,  proclaimed  his  nephew,  the 
young  Arthur,  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  John 
])roceede<l  to  chastise  the  citizens  of  Mans  for  the 
support  they  afforded  his  nephew;  then,  returning 
to  Normandy,  he  was  received  at  Rouen  without 
opposition,  and  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  Apiil,  he 
wiis  there  inaugurated,  being  girt  with  the  sword 
of  the  duchy,  and  liaviug  the  golden  coronal  put 
upon  his  heiul.  News,  whether  good  or  bad,  tra- 
velled but  slowly  in  those  days.  A vague  report 
of  Richard’s  death  was  spread  in  England,  but  no- 
thing certain  was  known,  and  the  friends  of  John 
seem  purposely  to  have  concealed  the  fact  for 
many  days.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  his  companion  arrived,  they  required 

muuKoUr  penoD,  differing  in  no  respect  from  htindreds  of  his 
countrymen  who  every  autumn  excite  the  contempt  of  the 
graver  inliabitants  of  the  more  frequented  towns  of  the  Conti- 
nent by  their  wayward  and  boyish  pranks,  whiist  at  the  same 
time  they  enlist  the  good-will  of  the  whole  oomrounity  by  their 
generosity  and  courage,  and  not  unfroquently  by  the  elegance  of 
their  appearance  and  manners.  In  regarding  him  as  such,  and 
notliing  more.  Dr.  Pauli  has,  in  our  opinion,  taken  the  oonect 
view  of  his  oliaraoter;  and  when  Sir  James  Uackintosh  said  be 
was  more  a knight-errant  than  a king,  he  did  him  too  much 
honour,  lie  had  his  own  share  unquestionably  of  tho  supersti- 
tious revorenoe  with  which  holy  things  and  places  were  viewed 
in  bis  day,  but  beyond  this  we  see  no  more  reason  to  think  that 
be  was  actuated  by  Christian  principle,  or  any  other  principle. 


all  the  lieges,  in  tbe  cities  and  burghs  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  all  the  earls,  barons,  and  free- 
holders, to  be  in  tbe  fealty,  and  keep  the  peace, 
of  John,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  King  Henry, 
son  of  the  Empress  Matilda.*  But  John  had 
never  been  popular  in  tbe  nation,  and  the  more 
powerful  classes  seemed  disposed  to  resist  his  ac- 
cession. Bishops,  earls,  and  barons — most  of 
those  who  had  castles — filled  them  with  armed 
men  and  stocked  them  with  provisions.  The 
poorer  classes  committed  great  devastations,  for 
in  those  times  a king’s  death  was  the  signal  for 
the  general  disorganization  of  society.  The  pri- 
mate and  his  associate  acted  with  great  alacrity 
and  vigour,  seeing  that  nothing  less  would  save 
the  country  from  a frightful  anarchy.  They 
convened  a great  council  at  Northampton,  and 
there,  by  secret  gifts  and  open  promises  of  justice 
and  good  government  on  the  part  of  John,  they 
induced  the  assembled  prelates  and  barons  to 
swear  fealty  and  faithful  service  to  the  “ Duke  of 
Normandy,”  as  the  pretender  was  carefully  called, 
until  his  coronation  at  Westminster. 

John  did  not  arrive  imtil  the  25th  of  May,  when 
he  landed  at  Shoreham.  On  the  27th  he  repalixMl 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westmiuster,  to 
claim  the  crown.  He  well  knew  .that  many  pre- 
ferred the  right  of  his  nephew,  the  son  of  an 
elder  brother,  who  had  rej)eatedly  been  declaretl 

in  fighting  agalnat  Sahulin,  than  to  (npi>oeo  that  the  ultimate 
trinini>h  of  truth  over  error  haa  been  the  motive  which,  during 
tho  loot  few  months,  haa  carriod  forth  so  many  of  the  young 
gentlemen  of  whom  wo  have  spoken,  to  fight  sgaiust  the  czar. 
Like  them  he  loved  travelling  and  fighting,  and  hated  working 
and  thinking ; and  in  this,  simple  fact  we  find  a sufficient  ex- 
planation of  all  the  actions  of  his  life  and  reign.”— NoriA  Sritith 
JUviev,  No.  xlii. 

I A nickname,  according  to  Brompton,  given  him  by  his 
father,  who,  in  a will  which  he  made  at  Domfront  in  1170,  left 
John  no  lands,  but  only  rooommendod  liim  to  bo  provided  for 
by  bis  oldest  brother. 

* Roytr  tf  U<mden ; MaUhett  Parii;  Sir  Francis  PalgraTe, 
Rot.  Cur.  Rtg. 
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Ills  heir  by  the  late  king,  and  now  John  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  possession  of  a will,  di'awn  u]) 
in  his  last  hours,  by  which 
Ricliard  revoked  former  wills, 
and  appointed  him  his  succes- 
sor. But  this  testament,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  seems  to 
have  carried  no  weight  with 
it,  and  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther disregarded  on  this  so- 
lemn occasion.  Tlie  fact  that 
the  crown  was  not  considered 
heritable  property  was  stated 
in  the  broadest  terms,  and 
never  was  the  elective  charac- 
ter of  the  monarchy  so  forcibly 
put  by  such  high  authority. 

The  Archbishop  Hubert,  hav- 
ing announced  to  the  audience 
that  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  been  elected  king  at 
Northampton,  laid  it  down  os 
a known  principle  that  no  one 
could  be  entitled  by  any  pre- 
vious circumstances  to  succeed 
to  the  crown  unless  he  were 
chosen  to  be  king  by  the  body 
of  the  nation — “ab  universi- 
tate  regni  electus.”  According 
to  Matthew  Paids,  John  as- 
sented without  starting  the 
question,  either  of  his  inlicr- 
ent  right  by  birth  or  of  his 
right  by  will;  and  when  he  had 
taken  the  usual  oaths  to  pro- 
tect the  church  and  govern 
justly,  all  persons  hailed  him 
with  “ Long  live  the  king!”* 

Jolm  was  at  this  time  thirty-two  years  old 
— a manly  age — which  gave  him  many  odvan- 

> Julin,  in  liis  Uirt  niomentii,  committed  hi*  soul  to  God  Mid 
lii*  hod}'  to  .St.  WulatMi ; hi*  boil}-,  royally  attired,  wn*  conveyed 
to  Worcester ; over  his  bead  was  placed  a monk's  cowl,  os  a sort 
of  cover  for  all  his  sins  and  a passport  to  heaven.  lie  was  interred 
between  8t.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan,  whoee  graves  are  in  the 
chapel  of  tlie  Virgin,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  cathedral. 
Thence,  in  .all  iimbability,  they  underwent  translation  to  their 
present  sitnatioii  bofoni  the  high  altar  in  the  choir.  Tlie  ciligy 
of  John,  carved  in  gray  m.xrblc,  which  form*  Uio  Riiiierstnictnro 
of  hi*  present  tomb,  was  originally  the  lid  of  the  stone  oofUn 
which  (xintained  hi*  remains,  and  in  it*  flnit  position  must  have 
been  placed  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the  bnildiug  within 
whicli  ho  was  intoneil.  Ili*  head  is  adorned  willi  a croam  of 
state  and  siipjiortod  by  two  bishojie,  undoubteilly  iiitondo(f  for 
Oswald  and  Wulstaii.  He  is  represented  a*  wearing  a dalmatic 
of  crimson  lined  w ith  green,  the  neck  Mid  cuUa  edged  with  a 
gold  and  jewelled  bonier;  hi*  tunic  is  yellow  or  cloth  of  gold ; 
he  is  girt  with  a belt ; on  hi*  Itaiuls  arc  jowolled  gloves,  a ring 
«m  the  middle  finger  of  hi*  right  hand,  which  supports  a 
sceptre,  while  hi*  left  grasp*  a Mvonl.  Ho  wears  red  hose, 
golden  span;  hi*  feet  have  on  them  blaidt  slioes,  Mnl  rest  upon 
a lion.  The  greater  jiort  of  thoee  dotail*  wUl  be  rexignued  as 
eniblom*  of  royalty.  — Stothard's  J/ommuntal  Effii/Ut  Gnat 
MrUain. 


tages  over  kings  commencing  tlicir  reigns  in 
youth.  lie  was  robust,  healthy,  and,  like  most 
of  his  race,  handsome;  but  his 
evil  j^assious  distorted  his 
ooimtenauce,  and  gave  him  a 
treacherous  and  cruel  expres- 
sion. He  was  already  bated 
by  the  people,  and  bis  reign 
opened  inauspicioiisly.  Many 
of  the  nobles  in  England  im- 
mediately showed  di.saffection. 
The  King  of  Scotland,  'William 
tlio  Lion,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  him  on  account  of  the 
provinces  of  Northumberland 
and  Cuml>erland,  threatened 
him  with  invasion;  and  on 
the  Continent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  thoso  in  Normandy,  all 
the  great  vassals  were  up  in 
aims  for  his  nephew,  and  in 
close  alliance  with  the  French 
king,  who  had  renewed  the 
war,  and  was  promising  him- 
self every  success,  well  know- 
ing the  difference  between  the 
warlike  Richard  and  the  cow- 
ardly John,  as  also  the  weak- 
ness that  must  arise  out  of  a 
disputed  succession,  for  the 
election  at  London  and  the  in- 
auguration at  Rouen  had  no 
effect  in  those  provinces 
wliich  had  declared  for  Ar- 
thur.* leaving  William  de 
SLuteville  to  keep  in  check 
the  Scots,  John  crossed  over  to 
Noimandy,  where  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  other  great  lords  who  had  con- 
federated with  Richard,  brought  in  their  forces. 

^ The  *ucc««lon  of  John  has  osrtainly  passed  in  modem  timea 
for  an  usurimtion.  I do  not  find  that  it  wa*  oonsidcrod  os  such 
by  hi*  own  contomporxrie*  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
question  of  inherih-uioo  between  an  uncle  and  the  eon  of  his  de- 
ceased elder  brother  wa*  yet  unsettled,  os  wo  learn  from  Glanvil, 
even  in  private  snooeasion.  In  the  case  ol  aovoroignties,  wliich 
wore  iomotime*  contended  to  require  dilTorent  mlo*  from  ordi- 
nary patrimonic*,  it  was,  and  continued  long  to  bo,  the  most 
uncertain  point  in  public  Uw.  Jolin's  pretension*  to  the  crown 
might  therefore  be  such  a*  the  English  wore  justified  in  admit- 
ting, especially  as  hi*  rcvorsioiinry  title  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
knowledged in  tlie  reign  of  bis  brother  Ricliard.  If,  indeed,  we 
m.iy  place  reliance  on  Matthew  I’arl*,  Archbishop  Ilubei-t,  on 
tills  occasion,  declared  in  the  mo*t  explicit  term*  that  the  crowii 
was  cloctivo,  giving  even  to  the  blood  royal  no  otlicr  preferenoo 
than  their  merit  might  cluUlongo.  Carte  reject*  Uiis  a*  a fiction 
of  the  histori.m ; and  it  is  certainly  a strain  far  beyond  the  con- 
stitution, which,  both  before  .md  after  the  Conquest,  had  in- 
variably limited  Uie  throne  to  one  royal  stock,  though  not 
strictly  to  it*  nearest  branch.  In  a charter  of  the  fimt  year  of 
his  reign,  John  oUU  himself  king  ‘by  hereditary  right,  and 
through  the  eonuent  and  fiivour  of  tho  church  and  people.' 
HalUm's  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Agee. 

* Dam,  nut.  de  la  Bretagne;  Matt.  Par.;  Ilored. 


Kixo  Joitx.’— From  his  efilgy  In  Worcester 
Cathedral. 
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Pliilip  cleinunded  aud  obtained  a truce  for  six 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  term  he  met  John 
to  propose  a definitive  peace.  His  demands  led 
to  an  instant  renewal  of  wsir;  for  he  not  only 
requireil  the  sun-ender  by  the  English  king  of  all 
his  French  jx).ssessions  (Normandy  excepted)  to 
Arthur,  but  the  ceasion  also  of  a considerable 
part  of  Normandy  itself  to  the  French  crown. 

The  only  being  engage<l  in  this  game  of  ambi- 
tion that  can  at  all  interest  the  feelings  was  tho 
innocent  Arthur,  who  was  too  young  aud  helpless 
to  ])lay  his  own  part  in  it.  The  greatest  of  our 
poets  has  thrown  all  the  intensity,  botli  of  pathos 
and  horror,  around  the  last  days  of  this  prince; 
but  all  the  days  of  his  brief  life  were  marked 
with  touching  vicissitudes.  Like  William  of 
Normandy,  the  hapless  sou  of  Duke  Robert, 
Arthur  was  the  child  of  sorrow  from  his  cradle 
upwards.  His  misfortunes,  indeed,  began  befoi’o 
he  came  into  the  world;  his  father  Geoffrey  was 
killed  in  a toiumament  eight  months  prior  to  his 
birth,  and  Brittany,  to  which  he  had  an  heredi- 
tary right  through  his  mother,  was  divided  into 
factions,  fierce,  yet  changeable,  destructive  of 
present  pros|)erity  and  unproductive  of  future 
good;  for  the  national  independence,  their  main 
object,  was  an  empty  dream  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  monarchs  as  the  Plantagenets  of  England 
and  the  Capetians  of  France.  The  people  of 
Brittany,  however,  hailed  the  birth  of  the  pos- 
thumous child  of  Geoffrey  with  transports  of 
latriotic  joy.  In  spite  of  his  grandfather  Henry, 
who  wished  to  give  the  child  his  own  name,  they 
insisted  on  giving  him  the  name  of  Arthur. 
That  mysterious  hero  was  as  dear  to  the  people 
of  Brittany  as  to  their  kindred  of  our  own  island: 
tradition  jminted  him  as  the  companion-in-arms 
of  their  “ King  Hoel  the  Great;”  and  though  ho 
had  been  dead  some  centuries,  they  still  exj)ected 
his  coming  as  the  restorer  of  their  old  indeiien- 
dence.  Merlin  had  predicted  this,  and  Merlin 
was  still  revered  as  a prophet  in  Brittany  as  well 
as  in  Wales.  Popular  credulity  thus  attached 
ideas  of  national  glory  to  the  cherished  name  of 
Arthur;  and,  as  the  child  was  handsome  and 
promising,  the  Bretons  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  should  rule  them  without  the  control  of 
French  or  English.'  His  mother  Constance,  a 
vain  and  weak  woman,  could  spare  little  time 
from  her  amours  and  intrigues  to  devote  to  her 
son,  and,  at  the  moment  when  his  uncle  John 
threatened  him  with  destruction,  she  was  occu- 
pied by  her  ])assiou  for  a third  husband,  whom 
she  had  recently  married,  her  second  husband 
being  still  living.  During  the  lifetime  of  Rich- 
ard she  had  bandied  her  son  between  that  sove- 
reign and  the  French  king,  as  circumstances  and 


her  caprice  vai-ied;  and  now,  when  awakened  to 
a sense  of  his  danger,  the  only  course  she  could 
pursue  was  to  carry  him  to  Paris,  and  place  him 
under  the  protection  of  the  astute  and  selfish 
Philip,  to  whom  she  offered  the  direct  vassalage, 
not  only  of  Brittany,  which  Arthur  w'as  to  in- 
herit through  her,  but  also  of  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Aquitaine,  and  the  other  states  he  claimed  as  heir 
to  his  father.  The  troops  of  John,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  mercenaries,  fell  with  savage 
fury  upon  Brittjiny,  burning  and  destroying  the 
houses  aud  fields,  and  selling  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves.  Philip  assisted  William  Desroches,  the 
commander  of  the  small  Breton  army,  and  took 
several  castles  on  the  frontiers  of  Brittany  and 
France  from  the  English.  But  as  soon  as  he 
gained  these  fortresses  he  destroyed  them,  in 
order,  evidently,  to  leave  the  road  open  to  him- 
self when  he  should  throw  off  tho  mask  and  in- 
va<le  the  country  on  his  own  account.  Desroches, 
incensed  at  these  proceedings,  withdi'ew  Arthur 
and  his  motlier  from  the  French  court,  and  they 
would  both  have  sought  his  peace,  and  delivered 
themselves  up  to  John,  had  they  not  been  scared 
away  by  the  report  that  ho  intended  the  murder 
of  his  nephew.  After  this,*  young  Arthur  re- 
turned to  Philip,  who  knighted  him,  notwith- 
standing his  tender  age,  and  promised  to  give 
him  his  daughter  Mary  in  marriage.  But  Philip 
only  intended  to  make  a tool  of  the  unfortunate 
boy;  and  when  some  troublesome  disputes,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  pope,  induced 
him  to  treat  with  John,  he  sacrificed  all  his  in- 
terests without  any  remorse.  By  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  was  concluded  between  the  two 
kings  in  the  spring  of  1200,  John  was  to  remain 
in  ]x>sse8siou  of  all  the  states  his  brother  Richard 
had  occupie<l;  and  thus  Arthur  was  completely 
disinherited,  with  the  connivance  and  jmrticiiMi- 
tion  of  the  French  king;  for  it  is  said  that,  by  a 
secret  article  of  the  treaty,  Philip  was  to  inherit 
his  continental  dominions  if  John  died  without 
children.  Circumstances,  and  the  unruly  passions 
of  John,  soon  nullified  the  whole  of  this  treaty. 

In  the  sununer  of  this  same  year,  John  made 
a progress  into  Aquitaine,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  barons.  He  delighted  the  lively  people 
of  the  south  with  his  magnificence  and  parade; 
he  captivated  some  of  the  volatile  and  factious 
nobles  with  a display  of  a familiar  and  festive 
humour;  but  these  feelings  wero  only  momen- 
tary; for  neither  with  the  peoj)le  nor  their  chiefs 
could  he  keep  up  the  favourable  impression  he 
had  made.  Though  a skilful  actor,  his  capa- 
bility was  confined  to  a single  scene  or  two;  it 
could  never  extend  itself  over  a whole  act;  his 
{jassions,  which  seem  to  have  partaken  of  in- 
sanity, were  sure  to  baffle  his  hypocrisy  in  any- 
thing like  a lengthened  intercourse.  He  had 
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thus  shown  his  true  character,  and  disgusted 
many  of  the  nobles  of  Poictou  and  Aquitaine, 
when  his  lawless  passion  for  the  young  wife  of 
one  of  them  completed  their  irritation  and  dis- 
gust. Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
AngoulSmc,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  beau- 
ties of  her  time;  she  had  been  recently  married 
to  the  Count  of  la  Marche,  a pow'erful  noble; 
and  John  had  been  married  ten  years  to  Avisa, 
a daughter  of  tlie  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a fair  and 
virtuous  woman,  who  had  brought  him  an  im- 
mense dower.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  John 
got  possession  of  the  person  of  Isal>ella,  and 
married  her  at  AngoulOme,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  performing  the  ceremony.  In  the 
autumn,  he  brought  his  new  w’ife  to  England, 
and  caused  her  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster. 
He  himself  was  re-crowned  at  the  same  time,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  officiating.  lie  then 
gave  himself  up  to  idleness  and  luxiu-ious  enjoy- 
ment. But  in  the  following  sj>ring  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  vengeance  of  the  Count  of  hi 
Marche,  whom  he  had  robbed  of  his  wife.  That 
nobleman,  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Eu, 
and  several  other  barons,  took  up  arms  in  Foic- 
tou  and  Aquitaine.  When  summoned  to  at- 
tend their  liege  lord,  many  of  the  English  vassals 
refused,  declaring  that  it  w'as  too  insignificant 
and  dishonourable  a warfare  for  them  to  em- 
bark in.  They  afterwards  said  that  they  would 
sail  with  him  if  he  would  restore  their  rights 
and  liberties.  For  the  present,  John  so  far  tri- 
lunphed  over  their  opjwsition  as  to  make  the  re- 
fractory barons  give  him  hostages,  and  i>ay  scu- 
tage in  lieu  of  tlicir  personal  attendance.  Their 
rcsistimce  was  not  yet  organized;  but  as  John’s 
insolence,  rajmeity,  and  lawless  lust  had  provoked 
lay  and  clergy,  and  as  he  had  engaged  in  a per- 
sonal quairel  with  one  of  the  most  pow’eilul  of 
the  monastic  orders,  a regular  and  an  extensive 
opposition  was  in  due  process  of  formation.  J ohn, 
accompjEjUued  by  Isabella,  went  through  Nor- 
mandy to  Paris,  where  he  was  courteously  enter- 
tained by  Philip,  a much  gi*eater  master  in  de- 
ceit, who  was,  at  the  very  moment,  in  league 
with  the  Count  of  la  Marche,  in  Aquitaine,  and 
preparing  a fresh  insurrection  against  his  guest 
in  Brittany.  From  P:iris  Joliu  marched  with- 
out his  wife  into  Aquitaine,  but  not  to  fight;  and, 
a^ter  a paltry  parade  through  the  safe  part  of 
the  country,  he  marched  back  again  to  his  plea- 
sures, leaving  the  insurgents  in  greater  power 
and  confidence  than  ever. 

A D 12()'>  moment  had  now  airived 

■ ■ ■“*  for  the  decision  of  the  question  at 

issue— whether  the  Plantagenets  or  the  Capetians 
should  be  lords  of  France.  The  superiority  of 
the  former  race  had  been  established  by  the 
wisdom  of  Homy  II.,  and  pretty  well  ununhiincd 


by  the  valour  of  Iliehard;  but  imder  the  imwise 
and  pusillanimous  John  it  had  no  longer  achance. 
Having  settled  his  disputes  with  the  pope,  and 
freed  himself  from  other  troubles,  Philijj  now 
broke  the  peace,  by  openly  succouring  the  insur- 
gents in  Aquitaine,  and  by  reviving  and  again 
espousing  the  claims  of  young  Arthur.  The  poor 
orphan  (his  mother  had  died  the  preceding  year) 
was  living  under  the  pi-otection  of  the  Fi’ench 
king,  because,  says  a chronicler,  he  was  in  con- 
stant fear  of  ti-eachery  on  the  j>art  of  John. 
“ You  know  your  rights,”  said  Philip  to  the 
youth;  ” and  would  you  not  be  a king  ?”  “ That 
truly  would  I,”  replied  Arthur.  “ Here,  then,” 
said  Philip,  “are  200  knights;  mai-ch  with  them, 
and  take  j>ossession  of  the  provinces  which  are 
yours,  while  I make  an  inroad  on  Normandy." 
In  the  treaty  drawm  up  between  these  most  im- 
equal  allies,  Arthur  was  made  to  agree  that  the 
French  king  should  keep  all  that  he  pleased  of 
the  teiTitories  in  Normandy  which  he  had  taken, 
or  might  henceforth  take,  with  God’s  aid;  and 
he  agreed  to  do  homage  for  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nental dominions,'  Ai-thur  then  raised  his  ban- 
ner of  war;  the  Bretons  sent  him  500  knights 
and  4000  foot  soldiers;  the  barons  of  Touraine 
and  Poictou  110  men-at-arms;  tuid  this,  w'ith  the 
insignificant  contingent  supplied  by  Philip,  was 
all  the  force  at  Ins  disposal  The  young  orphan 
— for,  even  now,  Arthur  was  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year — was  of  course  devoid  of  all  militaiy  experi- 
ence, and  dej)endeut  on  the  guidance  of  others. 
Some  of  his  friends — or  they  may  have  been  his 
concealed  enemies — advised  him,  as  his  fii-st  trial 
in  arms,  to  mai'ch  against  the  town  of  Mirebeau, 
about  six  miles  from  Poitieis,  because  his  grand- 
mother Eleanor,  who  had  always  been  the  bitter 
enemy  of  his  mother,  was  residing  there;  and 
because  (it  w'as  reasoned)  if  he  got  jwssession  of 
her  person,  he  would  be  enabled  to  bring  his 
uncle  to  tenns.  He  marched,  and  look  the  town, 
but  not  Ills  grandmother.  The  veteran  Amjuon, 
though  surprised,  laid  time  to  throw  hei*self  into 
a strong  tower,  which  served  as  a citailel.  Arthur 
and  his  small  aimy  established  themselves  in 
the  town,  and  laid  siege  to  the  tower  where  the 
“Ate"— the  stiirer  “to  blood  and  strife" — stoutly 
defended  herself.  John,  with  an  activity  of 
which  he  was  not  deemed  capable,  niarclied  to 
her  rescue;  and  his  troops  were  before  ilirebeau, 
and  had  invested  that  town,  ere  his  nephew  was 
aware  of  his  departiuc  from  Normandy.  On 
tlie  night  between  the  31sl  of  July  and  the  1st  of 
August  the  savage  John,  by  means  of  treachery, 
got  possession  of  the  town.  Arthur  was  taken 
in  his  bed,  as  wore  also  most  of  the  nobles  who 
liad  follow'ed  him  on  that  dismal  exi>cdition. 
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The  Count  of  la  Marche,  Isabella’s  husband,  on 
whom  he  had  inflicted  the  most  insupportable  of 
wrongs,  and  whom  J olm  considered  as  his  bitterest 
enemy,  the  Viscounts  of  Limoges,  Lusignan,  and 
Thouars,  were  among  the  distinguislied  captives, 
who  amounted  in  all  to  200  noble  knights.  The 
captor  revelled  in  base  vengeance;  he  caused  them 
to  be  loaded  wth  irons,  tied  in  open  carts,  drawn 
by  bullocks,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown  into 
dungeons  in  Normandy  and  Enghuid.  Of  those 
whose  confinement  fell  in  our  island,  twenty-two 
noblemen  are  said  to  have  been  starved  to  death 
in  Corfe  Castle.'  Young  Ai’thnr  was  carried  to 
Falaise,  and  from  Falaise  he  was  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Rouen,  where  all  positive  traces  of  him 
are  lost.  Such  damnable  deeds  ai*e  not  done 
. in  the  light  of  day,  or  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, and  some  obscurity  and  mystery  must 
always  i-est  ujKjn  theii’  hoiTors.  The  version  of 
Shakspeare  has  made  an  impression  which  no  time 
and  no  scepticism  will  ever  efface;  ami,  after  all, 
it  is  probably  not  far  from  being  the  true  one. 
Of  the  contemporaiy  writers  who  mention  the 
disappearance  of  Arthur,  Matthew  Paris  is  the 
one  who  expresses  himself  in  the  most  measured 
terms;  yet  his  words  convey  a fearful  mejuiing. 
He  says  John  went  to  his  nephevr  at  Falaise, 
and  be.sought  him  with  gentleness  to  trust  his 
micle.  Arthur  replied  indignantly,  “Give  me 
mine  inheritance — restore  to  me  my  kingdom  of 
England."  Much  2)TOvoked,  John  immediately 
sent  him  to  Rouen,  with  orders  that  he  should 
be  more  closely  guarded.  “ Not  long  after,”  pro- 
ceeds Slatthew  Paris,  “ he  suddenly  disap|)eai-ed; 
I trust  not  in  the  way  that  malignant  rumour 
alleges.”  It  was  suspected  by  all  that  John 
murdered  his  nephew  with  his  own  hand,  and 
he'  became  the  object  of  the  blackest  hatred. 
The  monks  of  Margan  tell  us,  in  their  brief 
yearly  notes,  “ that  Jolm  being  at  Rouen  in  the 
week  before  Easter,  1203,  after  he  had  finished 
his  dinner,  instigated  by  drunkenness  and  ma- 
lignant fiends,  literally  imbrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  defenceless  nephew,  and  caused 
his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine,  with 
heavy  stones  fastened  to  his  feet ; that  the 
body  was  notwithstanding  cast  on  shore,  and 
buried  at  the  abbey  of  Bee  secretly,  for  fear  of 
the  tyrant.” 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  the 
Bretons,  John,  pretending  to  be  reconciled  with 
his  nephew,  took  Arthur  from  his  dungeon  in 
the  castle  of  Rouen,  and  proceeded  wdth  hj™ 
towards  Cherbourg,  travelling  on  horseback,  and 
keeping  near  the  coast.  I^te  one  evening,  when 
the  king  and  his  nephew  had  outridden  the  rest 
of  the  party,  John  stopped  on  a high  cliff  which 


overhung  the  sea;  after  looking  down  tlie  preci- 
pice ho  drew  his  sword,  and,  riding  suddenly  at 
the  young  prince,  ran  him  tluough  the  body. 
Ai’thur  fell  to  the  ground  and  begged  for  mercy, 
but  the  murderer  dragged  him  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  and  hurled  him,  yet  breathing, 
into  the  w’aves  below.® 

But  Ibilph,  the  abbot  of  Coggeshall,  who  tells 
the  pitiable  tale  most  minutely,  is  probably  the 
most  correct  of  all.  His  account  is  as  follows: — 
Some  of  the  king’s  councillors,  representing  how 
many  slaughters  and  seditions  the  Bretons  were 
committing  for  their  lord  Arthur,  and  maintain- 
ing that  they  would  never  be  quiet  so  long  as 
that  prince  lived  in  a sound  state,  suggested  that 
he  should  deprive  the  noble  youth  of  his  eyes,  and 
so  render  him  incapable  of  government.  Some 
wretches  were  sent  to  his  prison  at  Falaise  to 
execute  this  detestable  deed;  they  found  Arthur 
loaded  with  chains,  and  were  so  movetl  with  his 
tears  and  prayers  that  they  staid  their  bloody 
liands.  The  compassion  of  his  guartls,  and  the 
probity  of  Hubert  de  Burgh — the  kind  Hubert 
of  Shakspeare  —saved  him  for  this  time.  Hubert, 
who  was  warden  of  the  castle,  took  ujx»n  him  to 
suspend  the  cruelties  till  the  king  should  be  fur- 
ther consulted.  This  mercifid  aj)peal  only  pro- 
duc'ed  his  removal  from  Falaise  to  Rouen.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  in  the  year  of  mercy  1203,  the 
heli)lo3S  oq>han  was  stiulled  from  his  sleep,  and 
invited  to  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  which 
w;is  washed  by  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Seine. 
At  the  ]K>rtal  he  found  a boat,  and  in  it  his 
uncle,  attended  by  Peter  de  Maulac,  his  esquire. 
The  lonely  spot,  the  dark  hour,  and  tlio  darker 
coimtenance  of  his  uncle,  told  the  youth  his 
hour  was  come.  Making  a vain  and  last  appeal, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  begged  that 
his  life  at  least  might  be  spared.  But  John  gave 
the  sign,  and  Arthur  was  murdered.  Some  s.ay 
that  Peter  de  Maulac  shrunk  from  the  dee<l,  and 
that  John  seized  his  nephew  by  the  hair,  stabbed 
him  with  his  own  hand,  and  threw  his  body 
into  the  river.  Hemingford  and  Kuyghtou,  who 
wrote  near  the  time,  say  that  the  squire  was  the 
executioner,  and  this  statement  is  coufinned  by 
the  circumstance  w'hich  they  mention,  and  wliich 
is  otherwise  esUiblishcd,  of  John  having  bestowed 
on  De  Maulac  the  heiress  of  the  barony  of  Mul- 
grof  in  marriage,  as  the  reward  of  his  Iniqui^’. 
In  the  essential  parts  of  the  crime  nearly  all 
writers  agree. 

The  rumour  of  the  munler,  which  was  certainly 
spreatl  in  the  mouth  of  April  of  this  year,  excited 
a univeraal  cry  of  horror  and  indignation.  Tlic 
Bretons,  among  whom  the  young  prince  luwl  been 
born  and  brought  up,  were  the  loudest  of  all: 
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their  rage  amounted  to  an  absolute  frenzj'j  and 
eveu  when  cooler  moments  came,  they  unani- 
mously swore  to  revenge  their  i)rince’s  death. 
The  Maid  of  Brittany — the  fair  and  unfortunate 
Eleanor,  Arthur’s  eldest  sister — was  in  John’s 
hands,  and  closely  confined  in  a monastery  or 
prison  at  Bristol,  where  she  consume<l  forty  years 
of  her  life;  but  the  enthusiastic  people  rallied 
round  Alice,  an  infant  half-sister  of  the  prince, 
and  ap]x>iuted  her  father,  Guy  de  Thouars,  the 
last  husband  of  their  dtichess  Constance,  thcii' 
regent  and  general  of  their  confederacy.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  province,  held  at 
Vannes,  it  wjis  determined  that  Guy,  witli  a depu- 
tation, should  forthwith  carry  their  complaints 
l>efore  the  French  king,  “their  suzerain  loi*d,” 
and  denuind  justice.'  Ho  listened  to  their  peti- 
tion, and  summoned  John  to  a trial  before  his 
peers,  as  a vassal  of  the  French  cix)wu.  The  pro- 
cess was  m the  regular  order  of  feudal  justice. 
But  the  accused  monarch  did  not  appear,  on 
which,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  barons,  this 
sentence  was  pronounced  on  him: — “That  John, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  unmindful  of  his  oath  to 
Philip,  his  lord,  had  murdered  his  elder  brother’s 
son,  a homager  to  the  crown  of  Fiance,  within 
the  seiguory  of  that.rcahn;  whereon  he  is  judged 
a traitor;  and,  as  an  enemy  to  the  crowm  of 
France,  to  forfeit  all  his  dominions  which  he  held 
by  homage;  and  that  re-entry  be  made  by  force 
of  arms.” 

Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  from 
Normandy  after  the  capture  of  Prince  Arthur 
and  the  bai-ons  at  Mirebeau  in  the  preceding 
year,  was  now  on  the  frontier  of  Poictou,  where 
a general  insurrection  took  place,  and  most  of 
the  nobles  joined  him  against  the  murderer  John. 
They  surrendered  to  Philip  most  of  the  strong 
places,  and  then  marcheil  with  him  to  Normandy. 
Here  the  enraged  Bretons  were  before  him,  hav- 
ing invaded  and  occupied  all  the  territory  near 
their  own  frontiers;  they  took  the  strong  castle 
of  Mount  St.  Michael  by  assault,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Avranches,  and  then  advancing, 
burned  all  the  towns  between  that  city  and  Caen. 
These  movements  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
French  king)  whp,  being  joined  by  John’s  sub- 
jects of  Anjou  and  ilaiue,  advanced  by  Andely, 
Evreux,  Domfront,  and  Lisieux,  all  of  which 
places  he  took,  and  then  eflected  hU  junction 
with  the  army  of  the  Bretons  at  Caen.  While 
tower  and  town  thus  fell  before  the  invaders, 
John  was  passing  his  time  in  a voluptuous  indo- 
lence at  Bouen,  surrounded  by  women  and  efiemi- 
nate  courtiers  He  wished  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  loss  of  Ills  towns,  the  miseries  of  his  people, 
his  own  shame;  and,  when  obliged  to  listen  to 


some  dismal  new.s,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  infatuation,  “ Let  them  go  on ; 
let  tliese  French  and  this  rabble  of  Bretons  go 
on;  I will  recover  in  a single  day  all  that  they 
are  taking  from  me  with  so  much  pains.”  At 
last  his  enemies  appeared  at  Radepont,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rouen,  and  then  (in  the  month 
of  December)  he  fled  over  to  England  to  demand 
succour.* 

We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  noble  families  of  the  time,  and  the 
transmi&sion  or  division  of  their  estates;  but  it 
aj)pears  that  the  Norman  barons  of  England  had 
no  longer  that  property  at  stake  in  Normandy 
which  on  all  former  occasions  had  made  them 
resolute  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  two 
countries.  Tliere  were,  no  doubt,  other  causes 
for  their  apathy;  but,  in  spite  of  John’s  demerits, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  they  would  have 
made  great  exertions  if  they  had  been  in  the 
same  |K>sition  as  formerly,  when  the  same  barons 
held  great  estates  in  Normandy  as  well  as  in 
England.  Now  they  would  make  no  strenuous 
effort;  and  we  find  John  complaining  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  a little  later,  when  Ids  other  continental 
provinces  were  occupied  by  the  IVench  king,  that 
his  English  nobles  had  forsaken  him. 

A.D  1204  Uu«ble  to  meet  Philip  with  the 
sword,  John  attcm})ted  to  stop  his 
progress  with  the  spiritual  weapons  of  Rome:  he 
applied  to  the  pope,  imploring  him  to  interfere. 
Innocent  despatched  two  legates  to  plead  in  tho 
recreant’s  favo«ir;  but,  in  the  high  tide  of  his  suc- 
cess, the  French  king,  made  the  Iwlder  by  the 
universal  odium  John  had  fallen  into,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  representations  and  mcn:ices, 
and  the  legates  departed  witliout  producing  any 
ap))arent  effect. 

When  John  fled,  nothing  renuuned  to  him  save 
Rouen,  Vemeuil,  and  Cliateau-Gaillard.  The  last 
was  a strong  castle,  the  pride  of  the  late  king, 
who  took  extraordinary  pains  in  its  construction, 
and  it  was  lield  for  John  by  a brave  warrior  who 
was  true  to  his  tru.st.  In  Rouen,  the  people, 
animated  by  an  hereditary  hatred  of  the  French, 
determined  to  defend  themselves;  but  when, 
pressed  by  a vigorous  siege,  they  applied  for  aid 
to  their  sovereign,  the  King  of  England,  John 
had  no  aid  to  give  It  was  in  vain  lie  jiunished 
his  lukewarm  barons  of  England  by  fines  and 
forfeitures — it  was  in  vain  that  he  collected  a 
considerable  array  at  Portsmouth — the  noble.s 
resolutely  told  him  that  they  would  not  follow 
his  standard  out  of  England.  Thus  abandoned 
to  themselves,  and  suffering  from  famine,  tho 
citizens  of  Rouen  surrendered  to  the  French  king. 
Vemeuil  w’as  token  about  the  some  time,  and 
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Chateau -Gaillard  fell  after  nobly  sustaining  a 
siege  of  seven  mouths.  Thus,  John  had  no 
longer  an  inch  of  ground  in  Normandy,  which 
duchy,  after  a seT>aratiou  of  292  years,  was  finally 


re-annexed  to  the  French  kingdom.  Within 
this  year  Brittany,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and 
Poictou,  equally  acknowledged  the  authoiity  of 
Philip,  and  John  had  nothing  left  in  those  wide 


Cuate.4u  Gaiujuu>.’ — From  Cotman'*  Normandy. 


provinces  except  a few  castles.  Aquitaine,  or 
Guienne,  retained  its  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  but  there  the  authority  of  the  king 
was  limited  and  uncertain. 

Philip  soon  found  that*  it  was 

A D l^OG  ^ 

■ ■ “ ■ much  easier  to  incite  the  people 
against  the  detested  John,  than  to  keep  them 
obedient  to  himself.  The  men  of  Brittany,  who 
indulged  in  their  old  dream  of  national  indepen- 
dence, were  soon  disgusted  by  seeing  their  coun- 
try treated  us  a mere  province  of  i>ance;  and 
discontents  also  broke  out  in  Anjou  and  Poictou. 
John  contrived  to  land  an  English  army  at 
Rochelle,  and  even  to  take  the  strong  castle  of 
Montauban;  then  marching  to  the  Loire,  he  took 
and  burned  .tingers,  committing  many  cnielties. 
lie  then  reposed  on  his  laurels,  mid  gave  himself 
up  to  feasting  and  debaucherj'.  When  again 
reused,  he  descended  the  Loire,  and  laid  siege  to 
Nantes.  This  siege  he  raised,  to  oiler  battle  to 
Philip.  As  the  buttle  was  aliout  to  commence, 
he  proposed  a negotiation,  and  while  the  proposal 
was  under  discussion,  he  ran  away  to  England, 
loaded  w'ith  new  infamy.  Philip,  who  had  no- 
thing more  to  do,  as  it  was  not  convenient  for 
lum  to  attack  Guienne,  and  an  invasion  of  Eng- 

I CliAteau-GailJanl  was  fuundod  aliout  the  year  1106,  aliortly 
afU-r  the  treaty  of  Louviem  hod  l>oon  concluded  betwuoii  Diilip 
.\ngu«tue  and  Richard  Cunir  de  Lion.  The  Norman  duke,  con- 
sidering how  frequently  iurooda  liod  been  mo<le  into  hU  torn- 
toriei  by  the  way  of  Andel}'*,  resolved  to  strengthen  himself  by 
mooiu  of  a formidable  liarricr  in  that  <iunrter.  With  Uiis  view 
he  built  a fortress  u]iou  an  island  in  the  Seine,  op|)usite  the 
village  of  Leamr  Audelys;  and  at  the  same  time  erected  upon 
llio  brow  of  Uie  ruck  that  overhung  the  river  a castlu  of  the 
greatest  {locuble  strongUi.  Tlie  circular  keep  it  of  extraonlinaiy 
strength,  and  in  its  coiwtruction  diOere  wimlly  from  any  of  our 
Lnglitli  donjon • towurs.  It  may  bo  described  as  a cylinder 


land  was  as  yet  a thing  not  to  be  contemplated, 
listened  to  another  legate  from  the  pope,  who 
induced  him  to  consent  to  a truce  with  Johu 
for  two  years. 

A D 1 ‘*07  recreant 

John  was  to  quarrel  with  the  pope, 
and  provoke  to  the  utmost — and  by  deeds  which 
gave  an  odious  colouring  to  his  cause,  even  where 
he  was  wholly  or  partially  in  the  right — the  en- 
during eiunity  of  that  power  which  had  shaken 
the  tluene  of  his  great  and  wise  father.  The  dis- 
pute arose  out  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
crown  and  the  church  in  the  appointment  of 
bishops.  While  John  insisted  that  his  favomntc 
minister,  John  do  Gray,  Bishop  of  Nonvich, 
should  be  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the 
poi>e  canonically  appointed  Stephen  Langton; 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  would  receive  no 
other  oi‘chbishop.  Never  was  time,  never  was 
place  so  ill  chosen  for  an  attack  on  the  church; 
but  John,  blinded  by  passion,  despatched  two 
knights  with  an  armed  band  to  drive  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  from  the  land.  The  ministers  of 
his  vengeance  entered  with  drawn  swords  into 
the  cloisters  which  had  alike  witnessed  the 
slaughter  of  Becket  and  the  subsequent  humilia- 

plocod  u{x>n  a truncatod  cone.  The  roaaaivo  jicriicndicuUr  but- 
tresBus,  which  are  ranged  round  the  up|>or  wall,  whence  they 
project  congidurably,  loao  theinuclvc*  at  their  Ixuoi  in  the  couo 
from  wliich  tlioy  ariao.  The  building,  Uiereforo,  ap|>oan  to  bj 
divided  into  two  atoriee.  The  wall  of  theaeouud  story' U upwaida 
of  12  ft.  in  thicknoaa.  Tlio  base  of  the  conical  portion  is  i>orhape 
twice  as  thick.  It  seldom  hapitcns  that  the  military  buildingj 
of  the  midiilo  ogoe  liave  such  a talat  or  slope  on  the  exterior 
face,  agreeing  with  the  principles  of  modem  fortiacation;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  guess  why  the  architect  of  CUateau-Oaillord 
tliought  fit  to  vary  from  tlie  ostablisliei  ni'Xlel  of  hii  age. — Cot- 
man's  Sati^itirr  qf  Xormandf. 
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tion  of  his  sovereigu.  “ In  the  king’s  name,”  ex- 
claimed the  knights,  “ we  command  you,  as  ti’ai- 
tors,  to  quit  the  realm;  begone  in  a moment,  or 
we  will  set  fire  to  these  walls,  Jind  bum  you  with 
your  convent.”  All  the  monks  who  were  not  bed- 
ridden departed  forthwith,  and  going  into  Flan- 
ders, were  there  received  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained in  different  religious  houses.  John  seized 
their  effects;  but  as  no  one  woidd  labour  upon 
them  for  the  king,  the  lands  of  the  archbishopric 
and  of  the  convent  of  Canterbury  lay  without 
culture.'  When  Innocent  in  a gentle  but  most 
decided  tone  a.sked  for  redress,  John  braved  his 
authority;  and  thus  an  ojKjn  struggle  l>egnn  be- 
tween one  of  the  ablest  priests  that  ever  w’ore 
the  tiani,  and  the  meanest  and  basest  king  that 
ever  disgi*aced  the  English  throne.  While  John 
omnseil  himself  with  terrible  but  inijwtent  threats 
against  the  monks,  the  ixqre  wrote  to  the  already 
disaffected  English  batons,  ordering  them  to  do 
all  they  couhl  with  the  arms  of  the  flesh  to  save 
their  king  and  kingdom  from  perdition;  and  ho 
called  uion  the  jtrelates  and  abbots  of  the  king- 
dom to  fight  with  their  spiritual  weapons  for 
Langton  and  tlie  liberties  of  the  church.  Ho 
then  sent  orders  to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely, 
and  Worcester  to  wait  u|x)n  the  king  in  his  name, 
and,  if  they  found  him  still  refractory,  to  threaten 
him  with  the  interdict.  John  at  last  received 
these  ])relates;  when  they  came  to  the  threat  he 
grew  jMile  with  rage,  and  his  lijjs  (quivered  and 
frothed.  “ By  pod’s  teeth,”  he  cried,  “ if  you,  or 
any  of  your  bo<ly,  dare  to  lay  my  stiites  under 
interdict,  I will  send  you  and  all  your  clergy  to 
Home,  and  confiscate  your  projwrty.  As  for  the 
Boman  shavelings,  if  I find  any  in  my  dominions, 
I will  tear  out  their  eyes  and  cut  off  their  noses, 
and  so  send  them  to  the  pope,  that  the  nations 
may  witness  their  infamy.”  The  bi.shops  trembled 
5iud  withdrew;  but  these  were  not  times  when 
personal  fesir  stopi>ed  the  triumphant  march  of 
Borne.  A few  weeks  after  (on  Monday,  the  23d 
of  March,  1208,  in  Passion  week),  they  pronoimced 
the  sentence  of  interdict  against  all  John’s  do- 
minions, and  then  fled  for  safety  to  the  Continent. 
To  secure  himself  at  this  moment  of  danger,  the 
king  obliged  as  many  of  his  nobles  as  he  could, 
to  place  their  children  in  his  hands  a.s  securities 
for  their  allegiance;  a ujensure  which  created 
fi-esh  disgust. 

In  the  meantime  the  nation  was  plunged  in 
mourning  by  the  interdict.  The  churches  were 
instantly  closed,  and  the  priests  cea.sed  their 
functions,  refusing  to  admini.ster  any  of  their 
u.sual  sacred  rites,  except  baj)tLsm  to -infants,  and 
the  sacrament  to  the  dying.  The  dead  were 
buried,  without  prayers,  in  unconsecrated  ground 


— the  relics  of  the  saints  w’ere  taken  from  their  * 
places  and  laid  upon  ashes  in  the  silent  chureh — 
tlicir  statues  and  pictures  were  covere<I  w’ith 
veils  of  black  cloth — the  chime  of  church  bells 
no  longer  floated  on  the  air;  and  everything  was 
so  arranged  under  an  interdict  ns  to  give  a most 
lugtibrious  aspect  to  the  whole  country  upon 
which  it  had  fallen.  When  this  had  lasted  a 
year,  the  pope  followed  up  the  sentence  of  inter- 
dict by  a bull  of  excommunication  against  John. 
Although  by  narrowly  w'atching  the  ports,  he 
prevented  the  entrance  of  the  Boman  envoy  and 
the  official  publication  of  the  latter  bull,  the  king 
was  seriously  alarmed,  for  he  knew  that  excom- 
munication woidd  be  followed  by  a sentence  of 
dethronement,  and  that  Philip  was  making  rea<ly 
to  invade  England  with  a Imuner  that  would  be 
blessed  by  the  ])ope.  He  also  saw  that  the  dis- 
affection of  his  baixms  was  still  increasing;  and 
that  there  was  no  part  of  Christian  Europe  to 
which  he  could  apjily  for  succour  or  alliance.  At 
this  critical  moment,  if  we  are  to  believe  a curi- 
ous story  picturesquely  told  by  Matthew  Paris, 
he  applied  for  aid  to  the  Mahometans  of  S|>ain 
and  was  refused,  the  great  Emir  al  Nassir,  to 
whom  the  emba.s.sy  was  sent,  resohdng  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a tyituit  as  the  English 
king. 

John  employed  the  spring  of 
A.D.  1210.  raising  money  by  the 

most  arbitrary  means:  all  classes  suffered,  but 
none  like  the  unfortunate  Jews,  who  were  seized, 
imprisoned,  and  tortured  all  over  the  kingdom. 
A great  sum  is  said  to  have  been  collected,  and 
W’ith  this  he  levied  an  army,  pretending  that  he 
would  go  and  drive  Philip  out  of  Normandy. 
When  all  wjis  ready,  he  sailed  for  Ireland,  where 
the  English  nobles  had  for  some  time  defied  his 
authority.  On  the  6th  of  June  he  landed  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where 
more  than  twenty  of  the  native  chieftains  i-o- 
pau’cd  to  do  him  homage  and  offer  tribute.  He 
then  marched  into  the  province  of  Connaught, 
reduced  the  castles  of  some  of  the  revolted  Eng- 
lish nobles,  and  drove  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Ulster,  and  his  brother  Walter  de  I^acy,  Earl  of 
Meath,  out  of  the  island.  He  divided  such  |>arts 
of  the  islaml  as  were  subjected  to  England  into 
counties,  established  English  laws,  and  appointed 
sheriffs  and  other  officers.  He  also  ordered,  for 
the  convenience  of  traffic,  that  the  same  moneys 
should  Ihj  equally  cuirent  in  Ixith  countries;  and 
then,  intrusting  the  government  of  Ireland  to 
his  favourite  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  whom  he 
had  not  been  able  to  make  Archbishop  of  Cau- 
terbur)',  he.  returned  frem  this  safe  and  easy  ex- 
petlition  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
weeks.  In  the  following  year  he  determined  to 
show  his  prowess  in  Wales.  Money  w’as  again 
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• ■tt'auted:  he  summoned 'all  the  abbots  and  lady- 
abbesse.s— all  the  heads  of  monastic  houses, 
whether  male  or  female,  to  meet  him  iu  London; 
he  urged  his  wants  in  a manner  which  was  not 
to  be  resisted,  and,  having  got  what  he  could 
from  these  servants  and  handmaidens  of  Christ, 
he  again  racked  the  unbelieving  Jews,  putting 
them  to  torture  and  throwing  them  into  dun- 
geons, where  they  were  kept  imtil  they  paid 
enormous  fines  to  the  king.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion tliat  he  is  said  to  have  extorted  10,000  marks 
from  a wealthy  Jew,  by  casting  him  into  prison, 
and  causing  a tooth  to  be  torn  daily  from  his 
jaws  imtil  the  money  was  paid.  With  the  sums 
obtained  John  raised  a mighty  army,  and  ]>ene- 
trated  into  Wales,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Snowdon. 
Ho  was  not  a man  to  do  more  than  his  great  and 
warlike  predecessors,  and  he  marched  back  again 
immediately,  having,  however,  forced  the  Welsh 
to  pay  him  a tribute  in  cattle  and  horses,  and  to 
^ve  him  twenty-eight  hostages,  youths  of  the 
best  families.  Whenever  John  had  a glimpse  of 
success,  he  increased  his  ai*bitrary  proceedings 
against  his  English  subjects.  On  a former  occa- 
sion he  gave  new  rigour  to  the  barbarous  forest 
laws,  and  now  he  levied  scutage-money  in  an  un- 
just maimer.  In  the  following  year  the  Welsh 
.again  were  up  in  arms  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence. John  savagely  hanged  the  twenty-eight 
hostages,  and  was  preparing  for  a fresh  invasion 
when  he  was  terrified  by  a report  that  many  of 
his  own  barons  were  consjiiring  against  him.  He 
shut  him.sclf  up  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham  for 
fifteen  days,  seeing  no  one  but  the  jwrsonal  at- 
tendants on  whom  he  most  relied.  He  then 
marched  to  Chester,  still  collecting  troops,  imd 
vowing  to  exterminate  the  Welsh ; but  from 
Clicster  he  turned  suddenly  back  to  London, 
where  he  kept  strong  bodies  of  foreign  mercen- 
aries constantly  about  him,  and  seldom  showed 
himself  to  his  people.  His  enemies  increased 
every  day,  and  the  crowd  of  English  exiles  were 
incessantly  urging  the  pope  to  take  vengeance  on 
their  king. 

At  last  Innocent  hu  rled  his  dead- 
' ■ liest  thunder-bolt  at  the  head  of 
John;  he  pronounced  his  deposition, absolved  his 
vassals  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  called 
upon  all  Cliristian  j)rinces  and  barons  to  take 
part  in  the  meritorious  act  of  detluroniug  an  im- 
pious tyrant.  He  then  sent  Stephen  Langton,  the 
exiled  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  other 
£ngli.sh  and  some  Kalian  prelates,  to  the  French 
court,  there  to  convoke  a solemn  meeting,  and 
declare  to  the  king  and  the  whole  nation  that  the 
pope  authorized  an  immediate  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. The  worldly  temptation  was  so  gi-eat  that 
Philip  probably  required  none  other,  but  the 
pope  promised  him  tho  remission  of  his  sins  if 
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he  executed  this  pious  purpose  and  drove  John 
from  his  throne.  Aliout  the  middle  of  March 
Philip  collected  a gix;at  army  iu  Normandy,  and 
prepared  a fleet  of  1700  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  at  Bou- 
logne and  the  other  ports  on  the  Channel.  John, 
Ijciug  well  informed  of  these  preparations,  took 
for  once  a bold  step:  he  summoned  every  man  cap- 
able of  bearing  arms  to  be  ready  to  march  to  the 
coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  he  collected  every 
vessel  in  his  dominions  capable  of  carrying  si.x 
or  more  horses.  ^Vhen  the  ships  were  ready,  he 
anticipated  Philip’s  attack:  the  English  mariners 
crossed  the  Channel,  took  a French  squadron  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  destroyed  the  ships  in 
the  harbour  of  Fecamp,  and  burned  Dieppe  to 
the  groimd.  They  swept  the  whole  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  returned  in  triumph,  the  main  divi- 
sion of  the  French  fleet  at  Boulogne  not  hazai'd- 
ing  an  attack.  On  Barham  Downs  G0,000 
landsmen  stood  as  yet  finn  around  the  standard 
of  John;  but  he  dreaded  these  his  own  brave  sub- 
jects, and  he  was  always  spiritless  and  unmanly. 
It  was  quickly  seen,  after  all  his  vain  boasting,  and 
his  threats  against  the  Church  of  Eome,  that  he 
would  lower  himself  to  the  dirt  before  that  in- 
censed enemy — that  he  would  do  anything  rather 
than  fight.  The  pope’s  legate,  Pandulph,  well 
knew  his  dastardly  character,  and  now  skilfully 
took  sulvantagc  of  it.  Two  knights  of  the  Temi)le 
(tiavclled  men  and  crafty  diplomatists)  landed  at 
Dover  and  proceeded  to  the  English  camp.  “ We 
come,”  said  they,  with  gi'eat  re.sjiect,  “ from  Pan- 
dulph, the  subdeacon  and  servant  of  our  lord  the 
poj)e : for  your  advantage,  and  for  that  of  the 
realm  of  England,  he  asks  to  see  you  in  private." 
“ Let  him  come  forthwith,”  said  John.  Pandulph 
came,  and  drew  so  formidable  a picture  of  the 
French  army  of  invasion,  and  represented  the 
general  and  just  disaffection  of  the  great  barons 
of  England  in  such  forcible,  and,  on  the  whole, 
true  colours,  that  the  paltry  despot’s  heart  died 
away  within  him.  What  added  to  his  fears,  was 
the  jirediction  of  a cerbiin  Peter,  called  “the 
Hermit,”  that  before  the  feast  of  the  Ascension 
should  l>e  pa-ssed  (it  was  distant  only  three  days) 
King  John  would  be  unkinged.  As  he  trembled 
before  the  astute  churchman,  Pandulph  bade  him 
ro|)ent,  and  remember  that  the  pontiff  was  a 
merciful  master,  who  would  require  nothing 
which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  either  to  the 
honour  of  the  church  or  to  the  security  of  the 
king  himself.  After  a little  wavering  John  gave 
way,  and  subscribed  an  instrument  which,  in 
itself,  was  not  very  objectionable,  and  which  had 
been  offered  him  some  time  bcfoi*e,  when,  by 
accepting  it,  ho  might  have  avoided  his  present 
excessive  debasement.  It  was  agreed,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  that  John  should  obey  the  pope  iu 
all  things  for  which  he  had  been  excommuni- 
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cated — that  ho  should  receive  into  favour  the 
exiled  bishops  and  others,  particularly  Stephen 
Langtou  and  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury 
— that  he  shouhl  make  full  satisfaction  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  for  the  damages  they  had  suf- 
fered at  his  hands,  or  otherwise,  on  account  of 
the  interdict,  and  that  he  should  pay  down,  in 
part  of  restitution,  the  sum  of  £8000.  John 
further  agreed  not  to  prosecute  any  f>er8on  for 
any  matter  relating  to  the  late  disagreement; 
and,  on  his  j)art,  Pandulph  promised  that,  on  the 
performance  of  those  conditions,  the  sentences  of 
interdict  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  bishops 
and  other  proscribed  churchmen,  on  their  return, 
should  swear  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king. 
John  set  his  seal  to  the  instrument,  and  four  of 


his  greatest  barons,  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
Reginald,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  the  Earls  of 
Warenno  and  Ferrers,  swore,  “on  the  soul  of  the 
king,”  that  he  would  keep  this  compact  inviolate. 
The  dastardly  spirit  of  John,  the  over-reaching 
policy  and  ambition  of  the  fx)pe,  and  tlie  address 
of  the  envoy  Pandulph,  can  alone  account  for  the 
consummation  of  ignominy  which  followed.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  the  following  day,  John  w>is 
closeted  with  the  Italian  in  secret  consultation, 
and  when  seen  for  a moment  abroad,  his  counte- 
nance was  sadly  dejected.  Though  depraved  in 
morals,  and  notoriously  irreligious,  he  was  a prey 
to  superstition,  and  he  was  now  thinking  more 
of  the  prediction  of  a hare-brained  recluse  than 
of  his  kingdom,  for  he  fancied  that  Peter  the 
Hermit’s  prophecy  betokened  he  must  die. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  John  repaired  to  the  church  of  the 
Templars  at  Dover,  and  there,  surrounded  by 
bishops,  barons,  and  knights,  took  on  his  knees, 
before  Pandulph,  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope — 
the  same  oath  which  vassals  took  to  their  lords. 


At  the  same  time  he  put  into  the  envoy’s  hands 
a charter,  testifying  that  he,  the  King  of  England 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  in  atonement  for  his  offences 
against  God  and  the  church,  not  compelled  by  the 
interdict  or  by  any  feai’  of  force,  but  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  with  the  general  consent  of  his 
barons,  surrendered  to  our  lord  the  pope  Inno- 
cent, and  Innocent’s  successors  for  ever,  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  the  lordship  of  Irekand, 
which  were  henceforth  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the 
Holy  See,  John  and  his  successors  paying  for  them 
an  annual  tribute  of  700  marks  of  silver  for  Eng- 
land, and  300  marks  for  Ireland.  He  then  offered 
some  money  as  an  earnest  of  his  subjection,  but 
PiUidulph  trampled  it  under  his  feet — an  act 
which  called  forth  an  angry  remonstrance  from 
the  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  next  day  was  the 
fatal  term,  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension,  during  which  John 
watched  the  progress  of  the 
sun  with  an  anxious  eye:  it  set 
and  he  died  not — it  rose  on  the 
moiTOW,  and  he  was  still  alive: 
instantly,  in  punishment  for 
the  vile  terror  he  had  suffered, 
he  ordered  Peter  and  his  son 
to  be  dragged  at  the  tails  of 
horses,  and  hanged  on  gibbets. 
The  people  contended  that 
Peter,  after  all,  was  no  false 
prophet,  and  that  John,  by 
laying  his  crown  at  the  feet  of 
a foreign  priest,  had  verified 
the  prediction.' 

Five  or  six  days  after  these 
transactions,  Panduljih  went  over  to  France,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  and  great  wrath  of  Philip, 
announced  to  him  that  he  must  no  longer  molest 
a penitent  son  and  a faithful  vassal  of  the  church, 
nor  presume  to  invade  a kingdom  which  Wias  now 
part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  “ But,”  said 
Philip,  “ I have  already  expended  enormous  sums 
of  money  on  this  expedition,  which  I undertook 
at  the  pontiff’s  express  commands,  a7ui  for  the  rc- 
viusion  o/viyshis.”  The  nuncio  repe.ated  his  inhi- 
bition aud  withdrew.  The  French  king,  however, 
who  was  already  on  the  road,  continued  his  march 
to  the  coast.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  Philip,  who 
inveighed  publicly  against  the  selfish  aud  treacher- 
ous policy  of  the  j)ope,  would  not  have  been  pre- 
vented from  attempting  the  invasion*  by  the 
dread  of  the  thunders  of  the  church,  which  again 
rumbled  over  his  hea<l.*  But  other  circuiustauces 


• Mail,  Par.;  MaUhete  H’ttt minster,  or  PlorHeffvs;  IV.  l/rm- 
inp.;  Ckron.  ilailros.;  Annal.  H’aver,;  Ciiron.  T.  Il'yir*. 

^ I’hilip  had  boon  ozoonimunicatod,  and  hi*  kingdom  Lad 
boon  laid  umtar  an  intordict,  a fair  j-oan  bofuro,  b}’’tLa  roigu- 
ing  pupo,  Innocent  III. 
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of  a more  worhlly  nature  interfered:  Ferraud, 
the  new  Earl  of  Flanders,  demanded  that  certain 
towns  wliich  had  lately  l>een  annexed  to  the 
French  crown  should  be  restored  to  him.  Philip 
refused;  and  now,  when  he  proj)oscd  to  his  great 
vassals  that  they  should  continue  the  enterprise 
against  England,  the  Karl  of  Flanders,  the  most 
powerful  of  them  all,  said  that  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  follow  his  lord  in  such 
an  unjust  attempt;  and  so  saying,  he  suddenly 
withdrew  with  all  his  forces.  Philip,  vomng 
ho  would  make  Flanders  a mere  province  of 
France,  marched  after  him,  and,  taking  several 
of  the  earl’s  best  towns  on  his  way,  sat  down 
with  his  army  before  the  strong  city  of  Ghent. 
Fortunately  for  both  parties,  Fen*and  had  already 
a secret  understanding  with  John,  and  now  he 
applied  to  that  king  for  help.  John’s  fleet  lay 
ready  in  the  harlxjur  of  Portsmouth.  Seven 
hundred  knights,  with  a large  force  of  infantry, 
embarked  in  500  ves-sels,  under  the  command  of 
William,  Earl  of  Holland,  and  William  Long- 
spear,  Earl  of  Sali.sbury,  one  of  the  sons  of  “Fair 
Rosamond,”  and  immediately  made  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Flanders.  They  found  the  French  fleet 
at  anchor  at  Damme,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
port  of  Bruges;  it  was  three  times  more  nume- 
rous than  the  English  fleet;  but  most  cf  the 
.sailors  and  land-tnx)p8  embarked  with  them 
wore  on  shore  plundering  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  committing  all  sorts  of  ravages  in  a dis- 
trict which,  through  the  blessings  of  j>eaoc  and 
commerce,  had  made  a wonderfully  rajjid  pro- 
gress in  civilization  and  the  arts  that  adorn  life. 
This  was  the  first  fleet  that  the  French  kings  of 
the  Capetijui  line  had  ever  put  to  se;i;  and  it  was 
an  unfortunate  beginning  for  the  French — their 
navy  was  annihilated.  Philip  thus  lost  the 
means  of  supi)ortiug  his  aimy  in  Flanders,  or  of 
tnin.sporting  it  to  the  English  coa.st:  half  fa- 
mished and  overcome  with  vexation,  he  hurried 
across  his  o\vn  frontiers,  leaving  Eiirl  Ferraud 
to  i*ecover  with  ease  all  that  he  had  lost. 

This  first  great  naval  victory  trans{x>rted  the 
English  people  with  joy;  but  with  joy  was 
mingled  a malicious  confidence  and  pix-sumption 
in  the  heart  of  John,  who  now  betrayed  a ilctcr- 
mination  to  break  the  l^est  part  of  his  recent 
oaths.  Being  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
France,  he  summoned  his  vjtssjils  to  meet  him  at 
Portsmouth.  The  bjirons  went  armed  and  aj>- 
I»ointe<!,  as  if  ready  to  sail;  but,  when  ordered  to 
cml)ark,  they  resolutely  refused  unless  the  king 
recalled  the  exiles,  as  ho  had  promised  to  do. 
jVfter  some  tergiversation  John  granted  a re- 
luctant consent,  and  Archbishop  lijington,  the 
Bishops  of  Loudon,  Ely,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  and 
Bath,  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  all,  with  their 
conipauions  and  numerous  dependents,  returned. 


John  and  the  archbishop  met  and  kissed  each 
other  at  Windicster;  and  there,  in  the  jwreh  of 
the  cathedral  church,  Langton  gave  full  absolu- 
tion to  the  king,  who  again  swore  to  govern  justly, 
and  maintain  his  fealty  to  the  pope.  It  was, 
however,  clear  to  all  men  that  Langton  placed  no 
confidence  in  the  king;  and  that  the  king,  who 
considered  him  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  his 
troubles,  regarded  Langton  with  all  the  demlly 
hatred  of  which  his  dai-k  character  was  capable. 
John  now  set  sail  with  a few  ships,  but  his  barons 
were  in  no  hurry  to  follow  him,  being  far  more 
eager  to  secure  their  own  lil)erties  than  to  recover 
the  king’s  dominions  on  the  Continent.  They 
said  that  the  time  of  their  feudal  service  was  ex- 
pired, and  they  withdrew  to  a great  council  at 
St.  Alban’s,  where  Fitz- Peter,  one  of  the  king's 
justiciaries,  presided,  and  where  they  published 
resolves,  in  the  form  of  royjd  proclamations, 
ordering  the  observance  of  ohl  laws,  and  de- 
nouncing the  punishment  of  death  against  the 
sherilTs  foresters,  or  other  officers  of  the  king  who 
should  exceed  their  2iroi>er  and  legal  authority. 

John  got  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jersey,  when, 
finding  that  none  followed  him,  he  turned  back 
with  vows  of  vengeance.  He  lauded,  and  marched 
with  a band  of  mercenai-ies  to  the  north,  where 
the  bai’ons  were  moat  contumacious.  Burning 
luid  destroying,  he  advanced  as  far  a.s  Norfhamp- 
ton.  Here  Langton  overtook  him,  “ These  luar- 
l>arou3  measures,” said  the  prelate, “are  in  viola- 
tion of  your  oaths;  your  viussals  must  sUind  to 
the  judgment  of  their  peers,  and  not  be  wantonly 
haras.scd  by  arms.”  “ Mind  you  your  church,” 
reared  the  furious  king,  “and  leave  me  to  govern 
the  state.”  He  continued  his  march  to  Notting- 
ham, where  Liington,  who  w.'is  not  a man  to  be 
lntimi<lated,  again  {iresented  himself,  and  threat- 
ened to  excommunicate  all  the  ministers  and  offi- 
cers that  followed  him  in  his  lawless  course. 
John  then  gave  way,  and,  to  save  aj)pearances, 
summoned  the  barons  to  meet  him  or  his  ju-stices. 
Langton  hasUmed  to  Loudon,  and  there,  at  a 
■second  meeting  of  the  Karens,  he  resul  the  liberal 
charter  which  Henry  I.  had  gi-anted  on  Ids  acces- 
sion; and,  after  inducing  tliem  to  embrace  its  }>ro- 
visions,  ho  made  them  swear  to  be  true  to  each 
other,  and  to  conquer  or  to  die  in  suj)j)ort  of  their 
liljertie.s.  This  was  on  the  25th  of  August.  On 
the  29th  of  Septeniljer  a new  legate  from  the 
ix)j)c,  Caiilinal  Nichohus,  jurived  in  England  to 
settle  the  indemnity  due  to  the  exiles,  and  to 
take  off  the  iutcnlict.  John  renewed  his  oath  of 
fcidty  to  Innocent,  knelt  in  homage  Indore  the 
legate,  paid  15,000  mm-ks,  and  jiremiseil  40,000 
more  to  the  bishojw.  The  interdict  was  removed; 
and  frem  this  moment  the  court  of  Rome  changed 
sitlcs,  and,  aKuidoning  the  cause  of  lil)erty  imd 
the  barons,  stood  for  the  king.  This  alxandon- 
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raent,  however,  did  not  discourage  the  nobles, 
nor  did  it  even  detach  Archbishop  Langton  from 
the  cause  for  which  they  had  confederated. 

A formidable  league  was  now 
A.D.  . against  the  French  king, 

and  John  was  enabled  to  join  it  with  some  vigour. 
Ferrand,  Earl  of  Flanders,  Reynaud,  Earl  of  Bou- 
logne, and  Otho,  the  new  Emperor  of  Germany, 
nephew  to  John,  determined  to  invade  France 
and  divide  that  kingdom  among  them,  giving 
the  English  king  all  the  country  beyond  the 
Loire  for  his  share.  Ferrand  was  to  have  Paris 
with  all  the  Isle  of  France,  Reynaud  the  country 
of  Vermandois,  and  the  emperor  all  the  rest. 
John  sent  some  English  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Salisbur}’, 
to  Valenciennes,  where  the  confederates  estab- 
lished their  head-quarters,  and  then  sailed  him- 
self to  the  coast  of  Poitou,  where  several  of  his 
former  vassals  joined  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
advance  to  Angers.  This  diversion  was  well 
planned — it  obliged  Philip  to  divide  his  forces; 
and  while  he  himself  marched  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Flanders,  he  sent  his  son  Louis  into  Brit- 
tany, whither  the  English  king  now  advanced. 
John  was  kept  in  check,  or  lost  his  opportunity 
through  cowardice  and  indolence,  while  his  allies 
were  thoroughly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bou- 
vines — one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  which  the  emperor  was  completely 
rmned,  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  the  Earl  of  Bou- 
logne, and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  were  taken  pri- 
soners, with  an  immense  number  of  inferior  lords 
and  knights.  Salisbury,  the  gallant  Longsword, 
was  captured  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  very 
individual  whom  King  Richard  had  loaded  with 
chains,  and  upon  whoso  coat  of  mail  that  king 
liad  been  so  facetious.  Tliis  prelate,  however, 
had  become  more  prudent  or  more  circumspect 
— he  no  longer  wielded  the  sword,  but  fought 
with  a heavy  club,  thus  knocking  people  on  the 
head  without  shedding  blood,  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  canons  of  the  church.  lie  was  not 
the  only  prelate  in  this  fierce  niAlie.  Philip  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  success  to  Gu6rin,  Bishop- 
elect  of  Senlis,  who  also  had  some  scruples  of  con- 
science, for  ho  would  not  use  a sword,  but  mar- 
shalled the  French  host,  and  directed  the  slaughter 
with  a wand.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th 
of  J uly,  near  an  obscure  village  called  Bouvines, 
between  Lisle  and  Tournay.  On  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober following,  J ohn  begged  a truce,  and  obtaine<l 
one  for  five  years,  on  condition  of  abandoning  all 
the  towns  and  castles  he  had  taken  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  arrived  in  England  on  the  20th  of 
October,  and  as  if  he  would  take  vengeance  on 
his  English  subjects  for  the  reverses  and  shame 
he  had  suffered,  he  again  let  loose  his  foreign 
mercenaries  on  the  land,  and  began  to  violate  all 


his  most  solemn  promises.  Fitz-Peter,  his  jus- 
ticiary, the  only  one  of  his  ministers  that  could 
moderate  his  fury,  had  now  been  dead  some 
months.  John,  w'ho  feared  him,  rejoiced  at  his 
death.  “ It  is  well,”  cried  he,  laughing  as  they 
told  him  the  news;  “in  hell  he  may  again  shake 
hands  with  Hubert,  our  late  primate,  for  surely 
he  will  find  him  there.  By  God’s  teeth,  now  for 
the  first  time  I am  king  tmd  lord  of  England.”  ‘ 
But  there  were  men  at  work  resolute  and  skilful. 
Immediately  after  his  arrival,  the  barons  met  to 
talk  of  the  league  they  had  formed  with  Langton. 
“The  time,”  they  said,  “ is  favoiuTible;  the  feast 
of  St.  Edmund  approaches;  amidst  the  multitudes 
that  resort  to  his  shrine  we  may  assemble  with- 
out suspicion.”  On  the  20th  of  November,  the 
saint’s  day,  they  met  in  crowds  at  St.  Etlmunds- 
bury,  where  they  finally  determined  to  demand 
their  rights,  in  a body,  in  the  royal  court  at  the 
festival  of  Christmas.  The  spirit  of  freedom  was 
awakened,  not  soon  to  sleep  again : they  advanced 
one  by  one,  according  to  seniority,  to  the  high 
altar,  and,  laying  their  hands  on  it,  they  solemnly 
swore,  that  if  the  king  refused  the  rights  they 
claimed,  they  would  withdraw  their  fealty  and 
make  war  upon  him,  till,  by  a charter  under  his 
own  seal,  he  should  confinn  their  just  petitions. 
They  then  parted,  to  meet  again  at  the  feast  of 
the  Nativity.  When  that  solemn  but  festive 
season  arrived,  John  found  himself  at  Worcester, 
and  almost  alone;  for  none  of  his  great  vassals 
came  as  usual  to  congratulate  him,  and  the  coun- 
tenances of  his  own  attendants  seemed  gloomy 
and  unquiet.  He  suddenly  depaited,  and  riding 
to  London,  there  shut  himself  up  in  the  strong 
house  of  the  Knights  Templars.  The  barons  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  coward’s  steps,  and  on  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany  (at  every  move  they  chose 
some  day  consecrated  by  religion)  they  presented 
themselves  in  such  force  that  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  them  to  an  audience.  At  first  ho  attempted 
to  browbeat  the  nobles.  One  bishop  and  two 
barons  were  recreants,  and  consented  to  recede 
from  their  claims,  and  never  trouble  him  again, 
but  all  the  rest  were  firm  to  their  piirpose.  John 
turned  pale,  and  trembled.  He  then  changed  his 
tone,  and  «ijoled  instead  of  tlireatcning.  “ Your 
petition,”  ho  said,  “ conUuns  matter  weighty  and 
arduous.  You  must  grant  me  time  till  Easter, 
that,  with  duo  delil)eration,  I may  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  myself  and  satisfy  the  dignity  of  my 
crown.”  Many  of  the  barons,  knowing  the  use 
ho  would  make  of  it,  would  not  have  granted  this 
delay,  but  the  majority  consented,  on  condition 
that  Cardinal  Langton,  the  Bi.shop  of  Ely,  and 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  should  be  the  king’s 
sureties  that  he  would  give  them  the  satisfaction 
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they  (lemandeJ  on  the  appointed  day.  Tlie  con- 
federated nobles  then  retired  to  their  homes. 
They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  Jolin  adopted 
measures  which  he  fondly  hoped  would  frustrate 
all  their  plans,  and  bring  them  bound  hand  and 
feet  within  the  verge  of  his  revenge.  He  began 
1»3'  courting  the  church,  and  formally  renounced 
the  iraporUint  prerogative  that  had  been  hither- 
to so  zealously  contended  for  by  himself  and  his 
great  ancestors,  touching  the  election  of  bishops 
and  abbots.  Having  thus,  as  ho  thought,  bound 
the  clergy  to  his  service,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  body  of  the  people,  whose  progress  liad 
been  slow,  but  pretty  steady,  and  whose  imj)or- 
tance  was  now  immense.  He  ordered  his  sherilTs 
to  assemble  all  the  free  men  of  their  several  coun- 
ties, and  tender  to  them  a new  oath  of  allegiance. 
His  next  step  was  to  send  an  agent  to  Rome,  to 
appeal  to  the  pope  against  what  he  termed  the 
treasonable  violence  of  his  vassals.  Tlie  barons, 
too,  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  Eternal  City;  but 
it  was  soon  made  moi'c  than  ever  evident  that 
Innocent  wouhl  support  the  king  through  right 
and  wrong.  Ho  wrote  a startling  letter  to  Car- 
dinal Langton;  but  that  exti*aordiuar}'  priest  was 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  his  spiritiul  chief  where  the 
interests  of  his  country  were  concerned.  To 
make  himself  still  surer,  John  took  the  cross  on 
the  2d  of  Februaiy,  solemnly  swearing  that  he 
would  lead  an  army  to  the  Holy  Land.  This 
taking  of  the  cross,  by  which  the  debtor  was 
exempted  from  the  pursuit  of  his  creditor — by 
which  the  persons,  goods,  and  estates  of  the  cru- 
saders were  placed  tmder  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  church  till  their  return  from  Palestine 
— seemed  to  John  the  best  of  all  defences. 

On  the  appointed  day  in  Easter  week,  the 
barons  met  at  Stamford  with  great  military 
pomp,  being  followed  by  2(.X)0  knights,  and  a 
liost  of  retainers.  The  king  was  at  Oxford.  The 
barons  marched  to  Brackley,  within  a few  miles 
of  that  city,  where  they  were  met  by  a deputa- 
tion from  the  sovereign,  composed  of  Cardinal 
Langton,  the  Eai-1  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warenne.  The  confederates  delivered  the  sche- 
dule containing  the  chief  articles  of  their  petition. 
“These  arc  our  claims,”  they  said,  “and,  if  they 
are  not  instantly  granted,  our  arms  shall  do  us 
justice.”  When  the  deputies  returned,  and  Lang- 
ton expounded  the  contents  of  the  {>archment  he 
held  in  his  hand,  John  exclaimed,  in  a fury,  “And 
why  do  they  not  demand  my  crown  also?  By 
God’s  teeth,  I will  not  grant  them  liberties  which 
will  make  me  a slave.”  He  then  made  some  evar 
sive  offers,  which  the  barons  understood,  and  re- 
jected. Poudulph,  who  was  with  the  king,  now 
contended  that  the  cardinal-primate  ought  to  ex- 
communicate the  confederates;  but  Langton  said 
he  knew  the  pope’s  real  intentions  bad  not  been 
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signified,  and  that  imless  tlie  king  dismissed  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  brought  into 
the  kingdom  for  its  ruin,  he  would  presently  ex- 
communicate them. 

The  barons  now  proclaimed  themselves  “the 
army  of  God  and  of  holy  church,”  and  unani- 
mously elected  Robert  Fitz-Walter  to  be  their 
general.  They  then  marched  against  the  castle 
of  Northampton,  but  they  had  no  battering  en- 
gines; the  walls  were  lofty  and  strong;  the  gar- 
rison, composed  of  foreigners,  stood  out  for  the 
king;  and  their  first  warlike  attempt  proved  a 
failure.  After  fifteen  days  they  gave  up  the 
siege,  and  marched  to  Bedford  with  anxious 
minds.  On  whichever  side  the  free  burghers  of 
England  threw  their  substantial  weight,  that 
I>arty  must  prevail,  and,  as  yet,  no  declaration 
had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  confederates. 
But  now  anxiety  vanished — the  people  of  Bed- 
ford threw  open  their  gates;  and  soon  after  mes- 
sengers arrived  from  the  capital  with  secret  ad- 
vice that  the  principal  citizens  of  London  were 
devoted  to  their  cause,  and  would  receive  them 
with  joy.  Losing  no  time,  they  marched  to  Ware, 
imd,  not  stopping  to  rest  for  the  night,  pursued 
their  course  to  London,  which  they  reached  in 
the  morning.  It  was  the  24th  of  May,  and  a 
Sunday : the  gates  were  open — the  people  hearing 
mass  in  their  churches — when  the  army  of  God 
entered  the  city  in  excellent  order  and  profound 
silence.  On  the  following  day,  the  barons  issued 
proclamations  requiring  all  such  earls,  barons, 
and  knights,  as  had  hitherto  remained  neutral, 
to  join  them  against  the  perjured  John,  unless 
they  wished  to  be  treated  as  enemies  of  their 
country.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  lords 
and  knights  quitted  their  castles  to  join  the  na- 
tional standard  at  London.  It  is  needless,  say 
the  old  chroniclers,  to  enumerate  the  barons  who 
comjKJsed  the  array  of  God  and  of  holy  church : 
they  were  the  whole  nobility  of  England.  The 
heart  of  John  ag.un  turned  to  water : he  saw  liim- 
self  almost  entirely  deserted,  only  seven  knights 
remaining  neai’  his  j>erson.  Recovering,  however, 
from  his  fii'st  stupefaction,  he  resorted  to  his  old 
arts:  he  assumed  a cheerful  countenance;  said 
what  his  lieges  had  done  was  well  done;  and  from 
Odiham,  in  Hampsliire,  where  he  was  staying,  he 
despatched  the  Eaid  of  Pembroke  to  London,  to 
assure  the  barons  that,  for  the  good  of  peace,  and 
tlie  exaltation  of  his  reign,  he  was  ready  freely 
to  grant  all  the  rights  and  liberties;  and  only 
wished  them  to  name  a day  and  place  of  meeting. 
“ Let  the  day,”  replied  the  barons,  “ be  the  15th 
of  June — the  place,  Runnymede.”' 

On  the  morning  of  the  apjwinted  day,  the  king 
moving  from  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  barons 
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from  the  town  of  Staines,  the  parties  met  on  the 
green  meadow,  close  by  the  Thames,  which  the 
barons  had  named.  With  John  came  eight 
bishops,  Pandulph,  Almeric,  the  master  of  the 
English  Templars,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
thirteen  other  gentlemen;  but  the  majority  of 
this  party,  though  they  attended  him  as  friends 
and  advisers,  were  known  to  be  in  their  hearts 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  barons.  On  the 
other  side  stood  Fitz- Walter  and  the  whole  nobi- 
lity of  England.  With  scarcely  an  attempt  to 
modify  any  of  its  clauses,  and  with  a facility 
that  might  justly  have  raised  suspicion,  the  king 
signed  the  scroll  presented  to  him.  This  was 
I^Iagna  Charta — the  Great  Charter— a most 
noble  commencement  and  foundation  for  the  fu- 
ture liberties  of  England.’  As  the  profound  du- 
plicity and  immorality  of  John  were  well  known, 
the  barons  exacted  securities.  They  required 
that  he  should  disband  and  send  out  of  the  king- 
dom all  his  forei^  officers,  with  their  families 
and  followers;  that  for  the  two  ensuing  months 
the  barons  should  keep  possession  of  the  city, 
and  Langton  of  the  Tower  of  London;  and  tlxat 
they  should  bo  allowed  to  choose  twenty-five 
meml)crs  from  their  own  body  to  be  guardians 
or  conservators  of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
with  power,  in  case  of  any  breach  of  the  char- 
ter— such  breach  not  being  redressed  immedi- 
ately— to  make  war  on  the  king;  to  distrain  and 
distress  him  by  seizing  bis  castles,  lands,  posses- 
sions, and  in  any  other  manner  they  could,  till 
the  grievance  should  be  redressed;  always,  how- 
ever, saving  harmless  the-jxjrson  of  the  said  lord 
the  king,  the  ])erson  of  the  queen,  and  the  per- 
sons of  their  royal  children. 

As  soon  as  the  great  assembly  dispersed,  and 
John  found  himself  in  Windsor  Castle  safe  from 
the  observing  eyes  of  his  subjects,  he  called  a 
few  foreign  adventurers  around  him,  and  gave 
vent  to  rage  and  curses  against  the  charter.  Ac- 
a>rding  to  the  chroniclers  his  behaviour  was 
that  of  a frantic  madman;  for,  besides  swearing, 
he  gnashed  his  teeth,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  gnawed 
sticks  and  straws.  The  creatures  who  would  be 
ruined  and  expelletl  by  the  charter,  roused  him 
by  ap{x}aling  to  his  passion  of  revenge,  and  he 
forthwith  despatched  two  of  them  to  the  Conti- 
nent to  procure  him  the  means  of  undoing  all 

' Many  ]«rtii  of  the  Great  Charter  were  pointed  against  tlte 
nbnses  of  the  power  of  the  king  os  lord  paramount,  and  have 
lust  tlieir  importance  since  the  downlall  of  tlio  system  of  feuds, 
which  it  was  their  jiurpceo  to  mitigate.  Ihit  it  contains  a few 
maxims  of  Just  govominont,  applicable  to  all  places  and  times, 
of  which  it  is  hanlly  possible  to  ororrato  the  importance  of  the 
Urst  promulgation  by  the  snpremo  autliority  of  a powerfVU  and 
renowned  nation.  Sumo  clauses,  though  limited  in  words  by 
feudal  relations,  yet  oorored  genoraJ  principles  of  equity  which 
were  not  slowly  luifoldod  by  the  ezoroplo  of  the  charter,  and  by 
their  obvious  application  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
whole  ounumiuity.’'— ^farhinfosA. 


that  he  had  been  obliged  to  do.  One  of  these 
adventurers  went  to  Flanders,  Poictou,  Aqui- 
taine, and  Gascony,  to  liire  other  adventurers  to 
come  to  England  and  fight  against  the  barons ; 
the  other  went  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  aid  of 
Innocent.  John  then  sent  messengers  to  such 
governors  of  his  castles  as  were  foreigners  or 
men  devoted  to  him,  commanding  them  silently, 
and  without  exciting  notice,  to  lay  in  provisions, 
and  put  themselves  in  a state  of  defence.  He 
caixsed  the  alarm  himself,  by  instantly  evading 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  cbai*ter.  On  their  de- 
parture from  Ruuuymede,  tho  barons,  in  the 
joy  of  their  hearts,  appointed  a great  tournament 
to  be  held  at  Stamford  on  the  2d  of  July.  John, 
during  their  absence,  formed  a plot  to  surprise 
Loudon,  where  the  main  strength  of  the  party 
lay;  but,  being  warned  in  time,  the  nobles  put 
off  the  celebration  of  the  tournament  to  a more 
distant  day,  and  named  a place  for  it  nearer  to 
London. 

The  king  now  withdrew  to  Winchester,  where, 
alarmed  at  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct,  a 
deputation  waited  on  him  on  the  27th  of  June. 
He  laughed  at  their  suspicions — swore,  with  his 
usual  volubility,  that  they  were  unfounded,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  do  all  those  things  to  wliich 
he  was  pledged.  He  issued  a few  writs  required 
of  him,  and  then  withdrew  still  further  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  would  mix  with  no 
society  save  that  of  the  fishermen  of  the  place 
and  the  mariners  of  the  neighbouring  ports, 
whom  he  tried  to  captivate  by  a^lopting  their . 
manners.  Here  he  remainetl  about  three  weeks 
(not  months,  as  stated  by  Matthew  Paris);  for  it 
appears  from  imblic  instimments  still  extant, 
that  he  was  at  Oxford  on  the  21st  of  July,  where 
he  appointed  a conference  which  he  did  not  at- 
tend, pasting  away  to  Dover,  where  he  staid 
during  the  whole  of  September,  anxiously  await- 
ing the  an-ival  of  his  mercenary  recruits  from 
the  Continent.  Wlien  the  barons  learned  that 
troops  of  Brabanters  and  others  were  stealing 
into  the  land  in  small  iMirties,  they  de.spatched 
William  D’Albiney,  at  the  head  of  a chosen  band, 
to  take  possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  Roches- 
ter. D’Albincy  had  scarcely  entered  the  castle, 
which  he  found  almost  destitute  of  stores  and 
engines  of  defence,  when  John  found  himself 
sufficiently  strong  to  venture  from  Dover.  The 
un-English  despot,  followed  by  Poitevins,  Gas- 
cons, Flemings,  Brabanters,  and  others — the  out- 
casts and  freebooters  of  Europe — laid  siege  to 
Rochester  Castle  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  barons,  knowing  the  insufficient  means  of 
defence  within  the  castle,  marched  from  Ixiudon 
to  its  i-elief,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  superior  force  of  the  foreigners,  who, 
day  after  day,  were  joined  by  fresh  adventurers 
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from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Fortunately 
for  England,  one  Hugh  de  Boves  and  a vast 
horde  of  marauders  perished  in  a tempest  on 
their  way  from  Calais  to  Dover.  John  bewailed 
this  loss  like  a maniac,  but  he  pre.ssed  the  siege 
of  Eochester  Castle,  and  still  prevented  the 
barons  from  relieving  it.  After  a gallant  resis- 
tance of  eight  weeks,  when  the  outer  walls  were 
thrown  down,  an  angle  of  the  keep  shattered, 
and  the  last  mouthful  of  provisions  consumed, 
D’Albiney  surrendered.  John  ordered  him  to 
be  hanged,  with  his  whole  garrison;  but  Savaric 
de  hlauleon,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  foreign 
bands,  opposed  this  barbarous  mandate,  because 
he  feared  the  English  might  retaliate  on  his  own 
followers,  if  any  shoiUd  fall  into  their  hands. 
The  tyrant  was,  therefore,  contented  to  butcher 
the  inferior  prisoners,  while  all  the  knights  were 
sent  to  the  castles  of  Corfe  and  Nottingham. 

The  loss  of  Rochester  Castle  was  a serious 
blow  to  the  cause  of  the  barons,  who  were  soon 
after  excommunicated  by  the  pope;  for  the  king’s 
application  to  Rome  had  met  with  full  success, 
notwithstanding  a counter-appeal  made  by  the 
English  nation.  Innocent  declared  that  the 
barons  were  worse  than  Saracens  for  molesting 
a vassal  of  the  Holy  See — a religious  king  who 
had  taken  the  cross.  Thus  emlxildened,  John 
marched  from  Kent  to  St.  Alban’s,  accom})anied 
by  a most  mixed  and  savage  host.  It  was  thought 
at  one  time  he  would  turn  upon  London,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  capital  struck  him  with  terror; 
and,  leaving  a strong  division  to  manojuvre 
round  it,  and  devastate  the  soutli-easteni  coun- 
ties, he  moved  towards  Nottingham,  mai'king 
his  j>rogress  with  flames  and  blood. 

Alexander,  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  hatl 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  English  barons, 
and,  having  crossed  the  border,  was  investing 
the  castle  of  Norham.  The  whole  northeni 
country,  moreover,  was  especially  obnoxious  to 
John,  and  thither  he  determined  to  carry  his 
vengeance.  A few  days  after  the  feast  of  Clirist- 
mas,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  deej> 
snow,  he  marched  from  Nottingham  into  York- 
shire, still  burning  and  slaying,  and  becoming 
more  savage  the  farther  he  advanced  and  the 
less  he  was  opposed.  Every  hamlet,  every  house 
on  the  roatl,  felt  the  fury  of  his  execrable  ho.st — 
he  himself  giving  the  example,  and  setting  fire 
with  his  own  hands  in  the  morning  to  the  house 
in  which  he  had  rested  the  preceding  night. 
His  foreign  soldiery  put  his  native  subjects  to 
the  torture  to  make  them  confess  where  they 
ha<l  concealed  their  money.  All  the  castles  and 
tovvTis  they  could  take  were  given  to  the  flames; 
and  the  people  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumber- 
land were  reminded  of  the  expedition  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  Scottish  king  retired  before 


a superior  force,  and  John,  vowing  he  wo 
“ unkennel  the  young  fox,"  followed  him  as 
as  Elinburgh.  Here,  meeting  with  oj)positi 
he  paused,  and  then,  never  having  any  vah 
but  when  unopposed,  he  tunied  back  to  Engla 
burning  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  Berwick 
his  way.  Near  the  bonlers,  Morpeth,  Mitfo 
Alnwick,  Wark,  and  Roxburgh  liad  been  o 
Burned  already. 

In  the  meantime  the  division  left  in  the  soi 
committed  equal  atrocities,  and,  wherever  i 
castle  of  a noble  was  taken,  it  w'as  given,  w 
the  adjoining  estate,  to  some  hungr)'  adventur 

On  the  16th  of  December,  another  sentence 
excommunication  was  promulgated  by  the  abl 
of  Abingdon  and  two  other  ecclesiastics;  in  tl 
bull,  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  the  general  of  the  c< 
federacy,  and  all  the  principal  baixins,  were  mt 
tioned  by  name;  and  the  city  of  Loudon  was  h 
under  an  interdict.  This  measure  excited  soi 
fear  and  wavering  in  the  country,  but  the  ci 
zens  of  London  had  the  boldness  to  despise 
According  to  Matthew  Paris,  they  asserted  tl 
the  pontiff  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  work 
concerns;  and,  spite  of  the  interdict,  they  k< 
oj)en  their  churches,  rang  their  bells,  and  ce 
brated  their  Christmas  with  unusual  festivity. 

But  the  barons,  who  were  confine<l  in  Loud 
by  the  force  that  continually  increased  arou 
them — who  saw  their  property  the  prey  to  n< 
invaders,  and  who  knew  the  full  extent  of  t 
danger  to  which  the  nation  was  exposed  (t 
effect  of  the  excommunication  on  the  villeins 
the  country  not  being  the  least  of  these) — we 
sorely  disquieted,  and  knew  not  w'hat  measui 
to  adopt.  Many  meetings  were  held,  and  a \ 
riety  of  plans  debated;  but  at  last  they  unai 
mously  resolved,  in  a moment  of  desperatic 
U]X)n  the  very  equivocal  and  perilous  expedie 
of  calling  in  foreign  aid.  They  sent  to  offer  t 
crown  to  Philij)’s  eldest  son.  Prince  Louis,  wl 
was  connected  with  the  reigning  family  by  I 
marriage  with  Blanche  of  Castile,  John’s  ov 
niece;  believing  that,  should  he  land  amon^ 
them,  the  mercenaries  now  with  John,  wi 
were  chiefly  subjects  of  France,  would  jo 
his  standard,  or  at  least  refu.se  to  bear  an 
against  him.  Philip  and  Louis  eagerly  grasp 
at  this  offer,  but  the  wary  old  king  moderated  ti 
impatience  of  his  son,  and  would  not  jiermit  hi 
to  venture  into  England  until  twenty-four  he 
tages,  sons  of  the  noblest  of  the  English,  we 
sent  into  France.  Then  a fleet,  with  a smi 
army,  was  sent  up  the  Thames.  It  arriveel 
London  at  the  end  of  Febniar}’,  and  the  coi 
mander  as.surcd  the  barons  that  Louis  hims< 
would  be  there  ■nnth  a proper  force  by  the  fea 
of  Ea.ster.  Innocent,  in  the  me.mwhile,  was  n 
inactive  in  John’s,  or  rather  in  his  own  cause;  I 
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despatched  a uew  legate  to  Enghmd;  and  Gualo, 
ou  his  joiu'ucy,  i-eached  France  in  time  to  wit- 
ness, and  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  the  prepara- 
tions making  for  invasion.  Ho  boldly  asked 
both  king  and  prince  how  they  dared  attack 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  and  threatened 
them  with  instant  excommunication.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  churchman,  Louis  advanced 
a claim  to  the  English  throne  through  right  of 
Ids  wife,  and  departed  for  Calais,  where  his  army 
was  collecting.  At  the  a])])ointed  time  he  set  soil 
from  Calais  with  a numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  and  embarked  on  board  680  vessels.  His 
]>assagc  was  stormy.  The  mariners  of  the  Cinque 
jx)rts,  who  adhered  to  the  English  king,  cut  off 
and  took  some  of  his  shi])8,  but  ou  the  30th 
of  May  he  landed  safely  at  Sandwich.  John, 
who  liad  come  round  to  Dover  with  a numerous 
army,  fled  before  the  French  landed,  and,  burn- 
ing and  ravaging  the  country,  he  went  to  Guild- 
ford, then  to  Winchester,  and  then  to  Bristol, 
where  Gualo,  the  pope’s  legate,  soon  joined  him. 
Leaving  Dover  Castle  in  his  rear,  Louis  besieged 


and  took  the  castle  of  Bochester.  He  then  marched 
to  the  capital,  w’here,  ou  the  2d  of  June,  A.n.  1216, 

I DugcUlo,  iu  bii  Motuutieon,  quotoi  a record  In  old  French, 
in  which  we  are  informed,  Umt  when  Arviragui  ivignodiuDritain 
he  r«fiite<l  to  tw  lubjoct  to  Home,  and  withheld  Uio  tribute, 
making  the  caetle  of  Dover  strong  with  ditcli  and  wall  against 
the  Homan*,  if  the^  should  coma.  A ditch  and  munud  of  irregu- 
lar form,  a parallelogram  with  rounded  comers,  are  itill  visible; 
and  their  anliquitj  is  attosteil  bjr  the  presence  of  Roman  work 
within  the  ditch.  An  octangular  building,  still  upwanis  of 
SO  ft.  in  height,  the  walls  being  10  ft.  thick,  is  considered  to  be 
the  remains  of  a Roman  pharos.  It  is  believed  that  fortifica- 
tions wore  erected  on  the  site  of  Do\er  Castle,  and  that  these 
were  maintained  and  re)xalred  during  the  Ileptarclijr ; but  there 
is  no  distinct  account  of  tlie  castle  till  the  reign  of  Edward  Ihe 
Confeseor,  wlien  Earl  Godwin  mode  some  additions  to  it.  The 
works  were  strengthened  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Dover 
Castle  was  then  called  the  lock  and  key  of  the  kingdom— ctoris 

VoL.  L 


he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  baixins  and  citi- 
zens, who  conducted  him,  with  a magnificent 
procession,  to  St.  Paul’s.  After  he  had  offered 
up  his  prayers,  the  nobles  and  citizens  did  hom- 
age and  sw'ore  fealty  to  him.  And  then  he,  with 
Ilia  hand  on  the  gospels,  also  swore  to  restore  to 
all  orders  their  good  laws,  and  to  each  individual 
the  estates  and  jirojicrty  of  which  he  had  been 
robbed.  Soon  after  Ixjuis  published  a manifesto, 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Scotland  and  all  the 
nobles  not  present  iu  London.  An  immense 
effect  was  presently  seen:  nearly  every  one  of  the ' 
few  nobles  who  had  followed  John  now  left  him 
and  refiaired  to  London;  all  the  men  of  the  north, 
from  Lincolnshire  to  the  Borders,  rose  up  in  arms 
against  him;  the  Scottish  king  made  ready  to 
march  to  the  south;  and,  at  first  in  small  troops 
and  then  in  masses,  all  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Gascony  and 
Poictou,  deserted  the  standard  of  the  t}Tont,  and 
either  returned  to  their  homes  or  took  sen^ice 
under  Louis  and  the  barons,  who  were  now  en- 
abled to  retake  many  of  their  castles.  Gualo, 
the  legate,  did  all  he  could  to 
keep  up  the  drooping,  abject 
spirit  of  Jolm ; but  at  the  very 
moment  of  crisis,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  the  pope  himself,  the 
mighty  Innocent,  diedi,  and 
left  the  church  to  be  wholly 
occupied  for  some  time  by 
the  election  of  a new  i>ontiff. 

Louis  marched  to  Dover 
and  laid  siege  to  the  castle, 
which  was  most  bravely  de- 
fended for  the  king  by  Hubert 
de  Burgh;  and  at  the  same 
time  some  of  the  barons  at- 
tacked Windsor  Castle,  which 
was  equally  well  defended. 
When  the  siege  of  Dover 
Castle  had  lasted  several 
weeks,  Louis  found  himself 
obliged  to  convert  it  into  a 
blockade.  Withdrawing  his  army  beyond  reach 
of  the  arrows  of  the  gan-ison,  he  swore  that  he 

rt  iY;*apu/uM  reffni.  Henry  II.  in  1153,  being  the  year  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  built  a new  keep  in  the  castle  similar  to 
that  at  Rochester,  and  iucliswd  it  with  a now  walk  The  several 
succeeding  kings  ftom  time  to  time  continued  to  im]irovo  and 
luako  additions  to  the  fortifications  here,  in  jiarticulAr  EdwatU 
IV.,  who  expended  £10,000  iu  repairing  and  fortifying  the  several 
works.  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  both  mode  extensive 
reimirs,  and  Charles  I.  hud  out  a great  deal  of  money  ou  the 
state  aiNirtments,  to  prei>are  them  fur  the  reception  of  HenriotU 
Maria  on  her  first  arrival  in  tliis  country.  A bastion  of  earth 
was  erected  on  the  height  at  Uio  north-west  extremity  of  the 
castle,  by  direction  of  William,  Duke  of  C'uroberlond,  in  17-15, 
and  ho  likewise  added  to  the  barmclu.  The  north  turret  of  the 
keep  of  Dover  Castle  is  405 ‘8  ft.  above  low- water  mark,  and 
Ol'O  ft.  above  the  ground  ou  which  it  stands.  The  area  within 
Ui©  fortification*  comiwises  35  acres. — liasted's  f/irtory  or  KaU. 
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would  reduce  the  place  by  famine,  and  then  hang 
all  its  defenders.  The  barons  raised  the  siege  of 
Windsor  Castle  entirely  in  order  to  repel  John, 
who,  after  running  from  jjlace  to  place,  had  at 
last  made  his  appearance  near  them,  and  was 
pillaging  the  estates  of  some  of  those  nobles. 
At  their  aj)proach  he  fell  bock,  and  eluding  their 
pursuit  by  skill,  or,  more  probably,  by  hard 
running,  he  reached  the  town  of  Stamford.  The 
barons  wheeled  round  and  joined  Louis  at  Dover, 
where  much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  inactivity, 
for  that  prince  would  neither  assault  the  castle 
nor  move  from  it.  Other  circumstances  at  the 
same  time  caused  discontent;  Louis  treated  the 
English  with  disrespect,  and  began  to  make 
grants  of  estates  and  titles  in  England  to  his 
French  followers.  Several  barons  and  knights 
withdrew  from  Dover,  and  though  few  would 
trust  John,  all  began  to  doubt  whether  they 
had  not  committed  a fatal  mistake  in  calling  in 
the  aid  of  a foreign  prince.  As  these  doubts 
prevailed  more  and  more,  and  as  the  gloom  thick- 
ened round  the  camp  at  Dover,  where  Louis  had 
now  lost  nearly  three  months,  the  cause  of  John 
brightened  in  proportion.  Soon  after  eluding 
the  pursuit  of  the  barons,  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Lincohi,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters for  some  time,  making,  however,  pre- 
datory incursions  on  all  sides  Associations  were 
formed  in  his  favour  in  several 
of  the  maritime  counties,  and 
the  English  cruisers  frequently 
captured  the  supplies  from  the 
Continent  destined  for  Louis. 

At  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, marching  through  Peterbo- 
rough, John  entered  the  district 
of  Oroylaud,  and  plundered 
and  burned  the  farm-houses 
belonging  to  that  celebrated 
abbey;  ho  then  proceeded  to 
the  town  of  Lynn,  where  ho 
had  a depdt  of  provisions  and 
other  stores.  Here,  turning  his 
face  again  towards  the  north, 
he  marched  to  Wisbeach,  and 
from  Wisbeach  he  proceeded  to 
a place  called  the  C*ross  Keys, 
on  the  southern  side  of  theWash. 

It  is  not  clear  why  he  took  that 
dangerous  route,  but  ho  resolved 
to  cross  the  Wash  by  the  sands.  RsituiiB  or  th 
At  low  water  this  estuary  is 
passable,  but  it  is  subject  to  sudden  rises  of  the 


horses,  which  carried  his  money,  overtaken  by 
the  waters;  the  surge  broke  furiously  over  them, 
and  they  presently  disappeared— carriages,  horses, 
treasures,  and  men,  being  swallowed  up  in  a 
whirlpool,  caused  by  the  impetuous  ascent  of  the 
tide  and  the  descending  current  of  the  river 
Welland.  In  a mournful  silence,  only  broken  by 
curses  and  useless  complaints,  John  travelled  on 
to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Swineshead,  where  he 
rested  for  the  night.  Here  he  ate  gluttonously 
of  some  peaches  or  pears,  ahd  drank  new  cider 
immoderately.  The  popular  story  of  his  being 
poisoned  by  a monk  may  be  true  or  false;  but  it 
is  told  in  two  ways,  and  was  never  told  at  all  by 
any  writer  living  at  the  time  or  within  half  a 
century  of  it;  and  the  excess  already  mentioned, 
acting  upon  an  irritated  mind  and  fevered  body, 
seems  to  be  cause  enough  for  what  followed.  He 
passed  the  night  sleepless,  restless,  and  in  horror. 
At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  the 
15th  of  October,  he  mounted  hishorse  to  pursuehis 
march,  but  he  was  soon  compelled,  by  a burning 
fever  and  acute  pain,  to  dismount.  His  attend- 
ants then  brought  up  a horse-litter,  in  which 
they  laid  him,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  castle 
of  Sleaford.  Here  he  rested  for  the  night,  which 
brought  him  no  repose,  but  an  increase  of  his 
disorder.  The  next  day  they  carried  him  with 
great  difficulty  to  the  castle  of  Newark,  on  the 


Castle  of  Newakk-os-Trkkt.* — From  » Tiew  by  Bartlett. 
Trent,  and  there  he  sent  for  a confessor,  and  laid 


tide.  Johu  and  his  army  had  nearly  reached  the 
op{H)8ite  shore,  called  the  Fossdike,  when  the 
returning  tide  began  to  roar.  Pressing  forward 
in  haste  and  terror,  they  escajKjd;  but,  on  look- 
ing back,  Johu  beheld  the  carriages  and  siuupter- 


himself  down  to  die.  The  abbot  of  Croxton,  a 


' Tlio  caitlo  itood  near  the  bank  of  tho  rirer  Trent,  which 
WHiibed  the  wevteru  wall;  and  iU  rcmaiiu  exhibit  veetigee  of 
diffenjut  periods,  from  that  of  tlie  Normans  to  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  King  John  died  here  on  October  IS,  I'JIS. 
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religious  bouse  in  the  neighbourhood,  'who  was 
equally  skilled  in  medicine  and  di'vinity,  attended 
him  in  his  last  hours,  and  witnessed  his  anguish 
and  tardy  repentance.  He  named  his  eldest  son, 
Henry,  his  successor,  and  dictated  a letter  to  the 
recently  elected  pope,  Honorius  III.,  imploring 
the  protection  of  the  church  for  his  young  and 
helpless  children.  He  made  all  the  knights  who 
were  with  him  swear  fealty  to  Henry,  and  he 
sent  orders  to  the  sheriffs  of  coimties  and  the 
governors  of  castles  to  be  faithful  to  the  prince. 
Messengers  arrived  from  some  of  the  barons, 
who  were  disgusted  with  Louis,  and  proposed 
returning  to  their  allegiance.  This  gleam  of  hope 
came  too  late — the  “ tyrant  fever”  had  destroyed 
the  tyrant.  The  abbot  of  Croxton  asked  him 
where  he  would  have  his  body  buried.  John 


groaned,  “I  commit  my  soul  to  God,  and  my 
body  to  St.  Wulstan !”  and  soon  after  he  expired, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  in  the  forty-nintli  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his  wretched 
reign.  They  carried  his  body  to  Worcester,  and 
interred  it  in  the  cathedral  church  there,  of  which 
St  Wulstan  was  the  patron  saint.* 

In  this  way  the  dying  malediction  of  the  heart- 
broken Henry  II.  upon  his  rebellious  children  had 
not  fallen  in  vain.  Richard,  after  all  his  military 
glory,  perished  before  a paltry  fortress;  John  died 
a disgi-aced  and  baffled  fugitive,  in  the  midst  of 
subjects  who  triumphed  over  his  death  as  a happy 
national  deliverance.  It  is  but  one  of  the  many 
lessons  which  history  delivers  to  crowned  heads 
upon  the  guilt  and  the  consequences  of  filial 
disobedience. 


CHAPTER  IX.— SCOTTISH  ANNALS,  &a 
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Harietr  of  Scottish  history  during  this  period— Dominions  of  Malcolm  Canmore— lie  invades  England — His  treaty 
with  William  the  Conqueror — Nature  of  his  homage  to  the  English  crown — War  between  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  William  Rufus — Cliaracter  of  Malcolm’s  reign — Reigns  of  Donald  Bane,  Duncan,  and  Edgar — Reign  of 
Alexander  I. — His  contests  with  the  church — HU  character — Reign  of  David — HU  connection  with  Henry  I. — 
HU  war  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Matilda — He  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard — HU  useful  reign — 
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King  of  England— His  wars — HU  death  in  battle — Succeeded  by  his  brother  William — William  invades 
England — He  U taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick — His  liberation — HU  contest  'with  the  pope  about  the  election  of  a 
bishop — Success  of  hU  resUtanoe — He  U released  from  the  conditions  of  hU  ransom  by  Richard  I. — HU  treaty 
with  John— Ho  U succeeded  by  Alexander  II. — Summary  of  Irish  affairs. 


trict  of  Cumbria,  lying  on  the  same  side  of  the 
island,  but  within  what  is  now  called  England, 
was  also  at  this  time  an  appanage  of  the  Scottish 
crown.  With  regard  to  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  modem  Scotland,  or  the  district  then  kno'wn 
by  the  name  of  Lodonia  or  Lothian  (now  confined 
to  a jmrt  of  it),  the  state  of  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  people  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
or  exclusively  Angles,  mixed  in  later  times  with 
Danes,  and  the  territory  undoubtedly  at  one 
period  formed  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom 
of  Northumbria.  From  the  defeat,  however,  of 
the  Northumbrian  king,  Egfrid,  by  the  Piets,  in 
685,*  it  may  be  considered  as  having  been  with- 
dra'wn  from  the  actual  dominion  of  its  former 
masters,  although,  perhaps,  their  claim  to  its 
sovereignty  was  never  abandoned,  and  it  may 
have  been  for  short  periods  wholly  or  partially 
re-subjected  by  the  English. 

The  south-western  angle  of  Scotland,  formerly 
called  Galloway,  and  now  forming  the  counties 

* Se«  tcL  1.  p.  142. 


CRING  the  whole  of  the  period 
through  which  we  have  now 
passed,  the  three  states  of  Albin, 
Pictland,  and  Strathclyde,  which 
had  formerly  divided  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island,  were  con- 
the  single  kingdom  of  Scotland,  of 
which,  however,  the  southern  limits  varied  con- 
siderably at  difierent  times,  for  the  proper  Scot- 
land lay  all  beyond  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and 
the  territory  to  the  south  of  these  rivers  was  not 
accounted  as  strictly  forming  pai't  either  of  Scot- 
land or  England,  till  some  ages  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  At  the  time  of  that  event  the  Scottish 
king  was  Malcolm  III.,  surnamed  Canmore,  or 
Great  Head,  whose  reign  commenced  in  105J.* 
His  dominions  undoubtedly  included  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  or  the  district  now  form- 
ing the  south-western  port  of  Scotland,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Kenneth  III.  in  the  lat- 
ter port  of  the  preceding  century;*  and  the  dis- 

' Malt.  Par.,-  Matt.  fVttt.  * See  vol.  i.  p.  iw. 
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of  Wigtou  and  Kirkcudbright,  received  various 
bodies  of  colonists  from  Ireland  in  the  course  of 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  and 
these,  mixed  with  the  original  population,  were 
afterwards  designated  the  “ wild  Scots  of  Gallo- 
way.” 

Midcolm  had  passed  about  fifteen  years  at  the 
court  of  the  Confessor  before  he  became  king, 
and  in  his  long  exile  he  must  have  formed  vari- 
ous English  connections,  as  well  as  become  ha- 
bituated to  the  manners  of  the  sister  country. 
He  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have,  from  tlie 
first,  kept  up  a more  intimate  intercourse  with 
England  than  had  been  customary  with  his  pre- 
decessors. 

The  principal  events  that  make  up  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  reign  of  Malcolm,  arose  out 
of  his  connection  with  the  imfortunate  Edgar 
Atheling.  Edgar  fled  to  Scotland,'  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  with  his  mother  and 
his  two  sisters,  in  the  beginning  of  1068,  and, 
soon  after,  Malcolm  espoused  Edgar's  elder  sister, 
Margjiret.  From  some  cause,  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctly explained,  Malcolm  did  not  arrive  with 
his  forces  in  time  to  support  the  insurrection  of 
the  |)eoplo  of  Noilhumbria,* *  in  conjunction  with 
the  Danes  and  the  friends  of  Edgai-,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  com- 
plete su])pression  of  tlmt  attempt,  and  the  whole 
of  the  east  coast,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne, 
had  been  made  a desert  by  the  remorseless  ven- 
geance of  the  Norman,  that  the  Scottish  king, 
in  1070,  entered  England,  tlirough  Cumberland, 
and  spread  nearly  as  great  devastation  in  the 
western  parts  of  York  and  Durham  as  William 
had  done  in  the  east.  He  commanded  his  sol- 
diers to  spare  only  the  young  men  and  women, 
and  they  were  driven  into  Scotland  to  bo  made 
slaves. 

It  was  not  till  1072  that  William  found  leisure 
to  chastise  Malcolm  for  this  inroad.  He  then 
advanced  into  Scotland  and  wasted  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Tay,  though  the  inhabitants,  after 
the  plau  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pur- 
sue in  such  cases  from  the  days  of  Galgacus,  and 
which  they  continued  to  follow  occasionally  to  a 
much  later  age,  destroyed  or  removed  everytliing 
of  value  as  the  invader  advanced,  so  that,  as  the 
Saxon  chronicler  expresses  it,  he  nothing  found 
of  that  which  to  him  the  better  was.”  In  the 
end,  however,  Malcolm  came  to  him  at  Aber- 

• 8co  Tol.  i.  p.  18S.  * See  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

* This  seeius  to  b«  roally  tbo  place  meant  bj  the  “ Abeniithi** 
of  Ingulphus,  the  " Abernithici'*  of  Fluronoe  of  Worcester,  the 

“ Aborultlci  ” of  R.  do  Dicoto,  and  the  “ Abrenitici’’  of  WaUing- 
ham;  although  Lord  Uailea,  Pinkerton,  and  otlier  writers,  have 
contended  that  it  was  more  probably  some  place  on  the  river 
Kith.  Mr.  Allen  conceives  that  no  doubt  can  exist  os  to  ite 
being  Abemethj  on  the  tzj.—FMication  Ou  Ancunt  /nde- 
ptndenct  ScottCMdj  Ac. 


nethy,*  when,  according  to  the  Sajcon  Chronicle, 
a peace  was  arranged  between  the  two  kings,  on 
Malcolm  agreeing  to  give  hostages,  and  to  do 
homage  to  William  as  his  liege  lord.  William 
then  returned  homo  with  his  army. 

This  transaction  makes  a principal  figure  in 
the  controversy  which  was  formerly  carried  on 
with  so  much  unnecessary  heat,  and  which  still 
continues  to  divide  historical  inquirers  respecting 
the  alleged  dependence,  in  ancient  times,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  upon  the  English  crown. 
The  position  taken  by  the  asserters  of  this  de- 
pendence appears  to  be  that,  from  a date  long 
before  tlie  Norman  conquest  of  England,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  tliat  country  had,  in  some 
way  or  other,  obtained  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  isl^d,  and  the  Kings  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Princes  of  Wales,  had 
become  their  acknowledged  vassals.  We  may 
say,  without  hesitation,  that  this  notion  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  whole  course  of  the  history 
of  the  two  countries.  The  only  subjection  or 
homage  which  either  the  Scottish  kings  rendered, 
or  the  English  crown  claimed  from  them,  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  appears  to  have  bwn,  not 
for  the  kingdom  of  Scotl^d,  but  for  territories 
annexed  to  that  kingdom,  or  otherwise  held  by 
them,  situated,  or  conceived  to  be  situated,  in 
England.  Such  was  the  lordship  of  Cumbria,  or 
Cumbrahmd,  after  the  donation  of  it  by  the  Eng- 
lish king,  Edmund,  to  Malcolm  I.,  in  946. 
thian,  or  a part  of  it,*  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  similarly  circumstanced  after  the  agreement 
between  Kenneth  IV.  and  Edgar  in  971.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  the  Scottish  kings 
were  anciently  possessed  of  other  lands  clearly 
within  the  realm  of  England,  besides  the  county 
of  Cumberland.  For  these  possessions,  of  copw, 
they  did  homage  to  the  English  king,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  liege  lord,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Norman  Kings  of  England 
acknowledged  themselves  tlie  vassals  of  the  crown 
of  France  for  their  ]X)S8essions  on  the  Continent. 

When  Malcolm  III.,  hov’ever,  on  the  seizure 
of  the  English  crown  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
espoused  the  cause  of  ^gar  Atheling,  he  neces- 
sarily, at  the  same  time,  refused  to  do  homage 
for  his  English  lauds  to  the  Norman  invader, 
whom,  by  that  very  proceeding,  he  declared  that 
he  did  not  acknowledge  as  the  rightful  King  of 
England.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  took 

« Lord  Hailoa  has  eadeavontwl  to  show  that  the  district  an- 
ciently caUed  Lothian,  and  perhaps  considered*  as  port  of  Eng- 
land, by  no  moons  included  the  whole  of  the  sonth-oost  of  Scot- 
land, but  only  the  coonties  of  Borrvick  and  East  Lothian,  and 
the  part  of  Mid  Lothian  lying  to  the  east  of  Edinburgh.  And 
he  adds,  “ only  a small  part  of  that  territoiy  could  bo  considered 
as  foudally  dependent  on  England.  Great  port  of  those  terri- 
tories was  the  patrimony  of  St.  CutUbert.” — Rtmarkt  on  Utt  ifot. 
of  ScotloMd  ,'Edin.  1772},  chap.  IL 
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measures  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to  com- 
pel the  obetUence  of  his  rebellious  vassal,  and 
these  objects  he  completely  attained  by  the  sub- 
mission of  Malcolm  at  Abemethy.  The  latter 
now  consented  to  make  that  acknowledgmeitt  of 
William’s  title,  and  of  his  own  vassalage  for  the 
lordship  of  Cumberland  and  his  other  English 
possessions,  which  he  had  hitherto  refused;  he 
gave  hostages  to  the  English  king,  as  the  Saxon 
chronicler  expresses  it,  and  became  his  man. 

After  this  Malcolm  appears  to  have  remained 
quiet  for  some  years.  He  did  not,  however, 
finally  abandon  'the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Atheling;  and  in  1079,  choosing  his  oppor- 
tunity when  the  English  king  was  engaged  in 
war  with  his  son  Robert  on  the  Continent,  he 
again  took  up  arms  and  made  another  destruc- 
tive inroad  into  Northumberland.  The  follow- 
ing year  after  the  reconcilement  of  William  and 
his  son,  the  latter  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an 
army  against  Scotland;  but  he  soon  returned 
without  effecting  anything.  It  was  immediately 
after  this  expedition  that  the  fortress  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Castellum  Novum,  on  the  Tyne,  which 


Castle  or  NEWCASTLS-oN-TrsB.'— Soott's  Donler  Autkiuitios. 


gave  origin  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  was  erected 
as  a protection  against  the  invasions  of  the  Scots. 

When  Rufus  succeeded  to  the  English  throne, 

* The  aucieut  nano  of  Koircastle  U derived  from  Pons  £U4 
the  second  station  from  the  eostem  extremity  of  the  Roman 
walL  Previous  to  the  Conquest  tiie  town  was  called  Monk- 
I'bestor,  from  the  number  of  monostio  institutions  it  contained. 
The  town  dorired  its  present  name  from  a fortroos— built  by 
Robert,  eldest  ton  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1079  to  10S3, 
oa  his  rttuni  from  an  oxi>editlon  into  Scotland— to  which,  in 


the  two  countries  appear  to  have  been  at  peace. 
But  in  the  summer  of  1091,  we  find  Malcolm 
again  invading  Northumberland.  Rufus  imme- 
diately made  preparations  to  attack  Scotland 
both  by  sea  and  land;  and,  although  his  ships 
were  destroyed  in  a storm,  he  atlvanced  to  the 
north  with  his  army  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
We  have  already  related*  the  course  and  issue  of 
this  new  war.  After  being  suspended  for  a short 
time  by  a treaty  made,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  “at  Lothian  in  England,”  whither  ]Mal- 
colm  came  “out  of  Scotland,”  and  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  it  was  renewed  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Scottish  king  to  do  the  English  king 
right — that  is,  to  afford  him  satisfaction  about 
the  matter  in  dispute  between  them,  anywhere 
except  at  the  usual  place — namely,  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  in  presence  of  the  chief  men  of  both 
kingdoms.  William  required  that  Malcolm  should 
make  his  appearance  before  the  English  barons 
alone,  assembled  at  Gloucester,  and  submit  the 
case  to  their  judgment.  “ It  is  obvious  on  feudal 
principles,”  as  Mr.  Allen  observes,  “ that  if  Mal- 
colm had  done  homage  for  Scotland  to  the  King 
of  England,  the  Scotch  nobles  must  have  been 
rere-vassals  of  the  latter,  and  could  not  have  sat 
in  court  with  the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  English 
crown.”  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  nobility  of 
both  kingdoms  had  been  wont  on  former  occar 
sions  to  meet  and  form  one  court  for  adjudica- 
tion on  such  demands  as  that  now  made  by  the 
‘English  king.  The  hostilities  that  followed, 
however,  were  fatal  to  Malcolm.  He  was  slain 
in  a sudden  attack  made  upon  him  while  besieg- 
ing the  castle  of  Alnwick,  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1093. 

The  reign  of  Malcolm  was  one  of  the  mosl 
memorable  and  important  in  the  early  history  of 
Scotland.  It  was  in  his  time,  and  in  consequence, 
in  great  part,  of  his  personal  fortunes,  that  the 
first  foundations  of  that  intimate  connection  were 
' laid  which  afterwards  enabled  the  country  to 
• draw  so  largely  upon  the  superior  civilization  of 
' England,  and  in  that  way  eventually  revolution- 
ized the  whole  of  its  social  condition.  From  tlie 
time  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  Scotland  ceased  to 
be  a Celtic  kingdom.  He  himself  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  his  forefathers  os  well  as  Saxon;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  of  his  children  understood 
Gaelic,  any  more  than  their  English  mother.  All 
his  six  sons,  as  well  as  his  two  daughters,  received 
English  names,  apparently  after  their  mother’s 
relations.  His  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Edgar 

oontnullstlnction  to  >0100  more  ancient  erection,  the  name  of 
I the  Xow  COstle  won  given.  The  remains  oonsist  of  the  massive 
keep,  and  a gate  tower  colied  the  Dlook  Oate.  The  keep  is  one 
of  tlie  finest  examples  of  Xorman  military  architecture  in  this 
country.  It  contains  a lolly  and  iq>acious  state  apartment  on 
the  first  stoty,  and  a dungeon  and  a remarkabiy  fine  chai>ei  In 
the  basement.  * 800  voL  1.  p.  213. 
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Atheling  exercised  a powerful  influence  both  over 
the  j>ersonal  conduct  of  Malcolm  and  over  public 
affairs.  There  is  still  extant  a Latin  Life  of  Queen 
Margaret^  by  her  confessor  Turgot,  which  is  on 
various  accounts  one  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
conls  of  those  times.  Margaret  was  very  learned 
and  eloquent,  as  well  as  pious,  and  she  exercised 
her  gifts  not  only  in  the  instruction  of  her  hus- 
band, but  also  in  controversy  with  the  Scottish 
clergy,  whose  various  errors  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline slie  took  great  pains  to  reform.  Her  af- 
fections, however,  were  not  all  set  upon  the  beauty 
of  spiritual  things.  She  encouraged  merchants, 
we  are  told  by  Turgot,  to  come  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  with  many  precious  commodities 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  in  that  coun- 
try, among  which  are  especially  mentioned  vest- 
ments ornamented  with  various  colours,  which, 
when  the  people  bought,  adds  the  chronicler,  and 
were  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  the  queen  to 
put  on,  they  might  almost  be  believed  to  have 
become  new  beings,  so  fine  did  they  apj)ear.  She 
was  also,  to  adopt  the  summary  of  the  monk’s 
account  given  by  Lord  Hailes,  “ magnificent  in 
her  own  attire;  she  increased  the  number  of  at- 
tendants on  the  person  of  the  king,  augmented 
the  parade  of  liis  public  appearances,  and  caused 
him  to  be  served  at  table  in  gold  and  silver  plate. 
At  least  (says  the  honest  historian)  the  dishes  and 
vessels  were  gilt  or  silvered  over.” 

Malcolm  is  traditionally  said  to  have,  with  the 
advice  of  his  nobility,  made  various  important 
innovations  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
or  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  restored  the  rule  of  law  and  order, 
•qhich  had  been  banished  from  the  country  by 
the  civil  wars  that  had  preceded  his  accession; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  measures  he  adopted 
to  accomplish  this  end,  he  imitated,  as  far  as  he 
could,  the  forms  and  usages  of  England.  There 
is  neither  proof  nor  probability,  however,  for  the 
statement  which  has  been  often  repeated,  that  he 
introduced  feudalism  in  a systematic  form  into 
Scotland.  That  state  of  things  appears  rather 
to  have  grown  up  gradually  under  the  influence 
of  various  causes,  and  its  complete  establisliment 
must  be  referred  to  a period  considerably  later 
than  the  reign  of  this  king.  The  modem  titles 
of  Earl  and  Baron,  however,  are  traced  nearly  to 
his  time,  and  seem  then,  or  verj'  soon  after,  to 
have  begtm  to  supplant  the  older  Celtic  Marmor 
and  Saxon  Thane.  Surnames  also  began  to  be 
used  in  this  or  the  next  reign.  But  on  the  whole, 
it  was  probably  not  so  much  by  any  new  laws 
which  were  enacted  by  Malcolm  Canmore  (the 
collection  in  Latin  which  has  been  attributed  to 
him  is  admitted  to  be  spurious),  or  by  any  new 
institutions  which  he  established,  that  Scotland 
was  in  a manner  transformed  into  a new  country 


in  his  days,  as  by  his  English  education  and  mar- 
riage, the  English  manners  which  were  thus  in- 
troduced at  his  court,  and  the  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish of  all  ranks  whom  the  political  events  of  the 
timtf  drove  to  take  refuge  in  the  northern  king- 
dom. Much  of  the  change,  therefore,  was  really 
the  effect  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
which  in  nearly  the  same  degree  tliat  it  made 
Saxon  England  Norman,  made  Celtic  Scotland 
Saxon. 

The  disastious  close  of  the  reign  of  Malcolm, 
whose  own  death  was  followed  in  a few  days  by 
that  of  his  excellent  queen — worn  out,  it  is  said, 
by  her  vigils  and  fastings,  and  other  pious  exer- 
cises— affonled  an  opportimity  to  hU  brother 
Donald  Bane  (or  the  Fair)  to  seize  the  throne. 
Malcolm’s  eldest  son,  Edward,  had  fallen  with 
his  father  at  Alnwick;  his  second,  Ethelred,  was  a 
churchman;  but  he  left  four  other  legitimate  sons, 
although  they  were  all  as  yet  under  age.  Donald 
is  said  to  have  remained  till  now  in  the  Western 
Islands,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  Duncan,  more  than  fifty  years  be- 
fore.* He  now  invaded  Scotland  with  a fleet 
fitted  out  in  the  Western  Islands,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  faction  which  had  all  along  been  op- 
posed to  the  English  innovations  of  Malcolm, 
carried  everything  before  him.  The  children  of 
the  late  king  were  hastily  conveyed  to  England 
by  their  uncle  Edgar  Atheling;  and  Donald,  as 
soon  as  he  mounted  the  throne,  expelled  all  the 
foreigners  that  had  taken  refuge  at  his  brother’s 
court. 

He  had  reigned  only  a few  months,  however, 
when  another  claimant  of  the  crowm  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Duncan,  according  to  the  common 
account,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more.  He  had  been  sent,  it  seems,  by  his  father 
as  a hostage  to  England;  and  by  now  offering  to 
swear  fealty  to  Rufus,  he  obtained  his  permission 
to  raise  a force  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  He 
succeeded  in  driving  Donald  from  the  throne  and 
mounting  it  himself  in  May,  1094. 

But  after  a reign  of  only  about  a year  and  a 
half,  Duncan  was,  at  the  instigation  of  Donald 
Bane,  assassinated  by  Malpedir,  Earl  of  Meams, 
and  Donald  again  became  king  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1095.  After  his  restoration,  ho  pro- 
ceedetl  in  his  former  course  of  policy,  by  favour- 

> It  miut  be  oonfoaMd  that  the  great  length  of  the  interval— 
fifty-four  years — between  the  dates  assigned  to  the  death  of 
Diincon  and  that  of  Malcolm,  throws  some  suspicion  upon  the 
common  statement  that  the  one  was  the  son  of  the  other.  All 
that  wo  know  of  the  ago  of  Malcolm  is,  that  he  was  married 
about  lOCe  or  1070 ; that  ho  reigned  thirty -six  or  thirty-seven 
ye.'irs,  and  that  at  his  death,  he  left  several  children  under  age. 
As  ho  fell  in  battle,  however,  it  seems  improbable  that  he  was 
very  old  when  he  died.  Pinkerton  (who,  by  the  by,  idocse  his 
accession— on  the  authority  of  the  Chnnidt  of  Mdroto—ia  1030, 
not  in  1057)  strongly  insists  that  he  must  have  been,  not  the 
son,  but  the  grandson  of  Duncan.— /n^uiry,  IL  SOS,  SOt. 
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ing  the  Celtic,  and  depressing  the  Saxon  popula- 
tion. Afloirs  proceede<l  in  this  train  for  about 
two  years;  but  at  length,  in  1097,  Edgar  Athel- 
ing  raised  an  army,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
English  king,  and  marching  wdth  it  into  Scotland, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  overcame  Donald,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  and  obtained 
the  crown  for  his  nephew  Edgar,  the  son  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore.  “ ^gai*,  like  Duncan,"  observes 
Mr.  Allen,  appears  to  have  held  his  kingdom 
in  fealty  to  William.  These  two  cases,  and  the 
extorted  submission  of  William  the  Lion,  during 
hia  caj)tivity  (to  be  presently  mentioned),  ai-e 
the  only  instances  I have  found  since  the  Con- 
quest of  any  King  of  Scotland  rendering  fealty  to 
England  for  his  crown.  Both  occurrences  took 
pbce  after  a disputed  succession  in  Scotland, 
terminated  by  the  arms  and  assistance  of  the 
English.  Duncan  was  speedily  punished  for  his 
sacrifice  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  sceptre 
he  unworthily  held.  Edgar  appears  to  have  re- 
pented of  his  weakness,  and  to  have  retracted 
before  his  death  the  disgraceful  submission  he 
had  made  in  order  to  obtain  his  crowm.  One  of 
his  coins  is  said  to  bear  the  impress  of  ‘ Eadgarus 
Scottonim  BasUeus,’  a title  which,  like  IinjKjrator, 
implied  that  the  holder  acknowledged  no  supe- 
rior upon  earth.” ' 

On  his  second  deposition,  Donald  Bane  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  giving  further  disturb- 
ance, by  being  detained  in  prison,  and  having 
his  eyes  put  out.  E<lgar  retained  the  throne  till 
his  death,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1107;  and  dur- 
ing his  i-eign  the  country  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
both  internal  tranquillity  and  freedom  from 
foreign  war.  The  accession  of  Henry  I.  to  the 
throne  of  England,  which  took  place  in  1100, 
and  his  marriage  the  same  year  with  Edgar’s 
sister  Maud,  had  the  effect  of  maintaining  peace 
between  the  two  countries  for  a long  course  of 
years  from  this  date.  This  favourable  tendency 
of  circumstances  was  not  opposed  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  Edgar,  whom  a contemporary  clironicler 
describes  as  “a  3weet-terai>ered,  amiable  man, 
in  all  things  resembling  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
mild  in  his  administration,  equitable,  and  benefi- 
cent.”* 

Edgar,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
next  brother,  Alexander  I.  Alexander  strength- 
ened his  connection  with  the  English  king  by  a 

• " The  Sooto.Saxoa  period,  ^hich  began  (a.d.  1007)  one  and 
thirty  yean  after  the  Saxon  period  of  the  English  annals  had 
close<l,  will  bo  fonnd  to  contain  historical  topics  of  groat  impor- 
tance. The  Gaolio  Scots  predominated  in  the  former  iwriotl; 
the  Saxon-English  will  be  seen  to  give  the  law  in  this.  Wo 
shall  porociTo  a memorable  revolution  take  place,  oonooming 
which  the  North-Dritish  annals  have  hitherto  boon  altogether 
silent:  we  shall  soon  perceive  a new  people  come  in  npon  the 
old,  a new  djmasty  ascend  the  throne,  a new  Jurisprudence 
gnduall V prevail ; new  eoclealastical  establishments  settled,  and 
new  manners  overspread  the  land.  ...  In  this  period  wo 


marriage  with  one  of  Henry’s  numerous  illegi- 
timate daughters,  the  Lady  Sibilla,  or,  as  she 
is  called  by  other  authorities,  Elizabeth,  whose 
mother  was  a sister  of  Walleran,  Earl  of  Mellent. 
A dismeml>erment,  however,  of  the  Scottish  king- 
dom, as  it  had  existed  for  some  reigns  preceding, 
now  took  place,  by  the  separation  of  Cumber- 
land, which  Edgar  on  his  death-bed  had  be- 
queathed to  his  younger  brother  David.  Alex- 
ander at  first  disputed  the  validity  of  this  bequest; 
but  the  English  barons  taking  the  jmrt  of  David, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  submit  By  this 
arrangement,  the  King  of  Scotland  would  for 
the  jiresent  (putting  aside  tlie  doubtful  case  of 
Lothian)  cease  to  Ije  an  English  baron;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  appears  that  Alexander  never  at- 
tended at  the  English  court.  Nearly  the  whole 
history  of  his  reign  that  has  been  preserved,  is 
made  up  of  a long  contest  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  English  archbishops  on  the  subject 
of  their  assumed  authority  over  the  Scottish 
church. 

Alexander  did  not  long  survive  the  settlement 
of  tills  affair.  He  had  about  two  years  before 
lost  his  queen,  who  had  brought  him  no  offspring; 
and  his  own  death  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1124.  Tlie  quality  for  which  this  king 
is  most  celebrated  by  the  old  historians  is  his 
personal  valour,  of  which  various  remarkable 
instances  are  relateil,  although  some  contests 
with  revolted  portions  of  his  own  subjects,  of 
which  there  are  obscure  notices,  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  opportunities  he  had  of  displaying 
military  talent.  But  he  sufficiently  proved  his 
intrepidity  and  firmness  of  character,  in  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  he  defended  and  maintained  the 
independence  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  only  point 
in  which  it  was  attacked  in  his  time.  In  the 
stand  which  he  made  here,  he  appears  to  have 
had  with  him  the  great  body  of  the  national 
clergy,  and  they  and  he  were  always  on  the  best 
terms, 

David,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  now  became  king. 
Having  lived  from  his  childhood  in  England,  his 
manners,  says  Malmesbury,  were  polished  from 
the  rust  of  Scottish  barbarity.  He  had  also, 
before  he  came  to  the  throne,  married  an  Eng- 
lish wife,  Matilda,  or  Maud,  the  daughter  (and 
eventually  heiress)  of  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Nor- 

■hitll  8oe  an  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  Anglo-Bolgic 
colonization  begin  in  the  oonntry  beyond  the  Forth,  and  a Sooto- 
Saxon  dynaity  oommeuoo.  In  our  ooune  we  ihall  perceive  the 
provalonoe  of  the  Celtic  customs  insensibly  supeneded  by  the 
introdnetioa  of  now  monnors,  and  the  influeuoe  of  a Celtic 
government  gradually  reduced,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
.\nglo-Normau  jurlspnidenco,  and  by  the  complete  reform  of  a 
Celtic  church." — Chalmers’  C<xMonia,  vol.  1.  pp.  495-4K7,  The 

reform " of  the  Coltlo  church  was  unquestionably  for  the 
worse. 

< Aldrid.  Rital. 
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thumberland,  and  the  widow  of  Simon  de  St 
Liz,  Eai-1  of  Northampton,  'The  King  of  Scot- 
land was  now  again  an  English  baron,  by  his 
tenime  of  the  eai-ldom  of  Cumberland ; and  ac- 
cordingly, when  Henry’  I.,  in  1127,  called  to- 
gether the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  realm,  to 
swear  that  they  w’ould  after  his  decease  supiwrt 
the  right  of  his  daughter  Matilda  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  English  crown,  David  was  one  of 
tho.se  that  attended,  and  was  the  first  who  took 
the  oath.  In  observance  of  this  engagement,  the 
Scottish  king,  on  the  usurpation  of  Stej)hen,  led 
an  army  into  England,  and  comj>elled  the  north- 
ern barons  to  swear  fealty  to  Matilda.  “ What 
the  King  of  Scots,”  said  Stephen,  when  this  news 
was  brought  to  him,  “ has  gained  by  stealth,  I 
will  manfully  recover.”  He  immediately  col- 
lected a powerful  force,  and  advanced  at  its  head 
against  David.  They  met  at  Newcastle;  but  no 
engagement  took  place:  a compromise  was  ef- 
fected (Febniaiy,  1136),  and  David  consented  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  on  Stephen  engaging  to 
confer  on  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon,  with  the  towns  of  Ciu-lisle  and 
Doncaster,  and  promising  to  take  into  considera- 
tion his  claims,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the 
earldom  of  Northuml)erland.  Earl  Henry  did 
homage  to  Stephen  for  the  new  English  honour 
he  was  thus  to  receive;  but  David  himself  still 
refused  to  do  so,  although  he  api>ear8  to  have 
retained  the  earldom  of  Cumberland  in  his  own 
hands. 

The  war  was,  however,  renewed  before  the 
end  of  the  same  year  by  David,  on  the  pretence 
that  Stephen  delayed  to  put  his  son  in  possession 
of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  but,  in  reality, 
in  consequence  of  a confederacy  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the 
other  partizaus  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  who 
were  now  making  preparations  for  a grand  effort 
to  drive  her  rival  from  the  throne.  With  the 
same  impetuosity  he  had  shown  on  the  former 
occasion,  David  was  again  first  in  the  field.  A 
truce,  negotiated  by  Archbishop  ITiurstan  of 
York,  gained  a short  space  for  Stephen;  but  in 
1137,  David  entered  Northumberland,  and  ra- 
vaged that  unfortunate  district  for  some  time^ 
without  mercy  and  without  check.  In  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  the  following  year,  however,  he  deemed 
it  atlvisable  to  fall  back  upon  Roxburgh  at  the 
approach  of  Stephen,  who  followed  him  across 
the  Tweed,  and  made  requital  by  wasting  the 
Scottish  border  for  part  of  the  injury  his  own 
subjects  had  sustained.  But  the  English  king 
was  soon  recalled  by  other  enemies  to  the  south, 
and  then  David  (in  March,  1138)  ro-entered 
Northumlierland,  sending  forward  at  the  same 
time  illiam,  a eon  of  the  late  King  Duncan, 
into  the  west,  where  he  and  his  wild  G.'ilwegians  , 


(on  the  9th  of  June)  gave  a signal  discomfiture 
to  a party  of  English  at  Clitheroe.  Meanwhile, 
Norham  Castle,  erected  in  the  preceding  reign 
by  Bishop  Flambard,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  to  guard  the  main  access  from  Scotland, 
surrendered  to  the  Scottish  king  after  a short 
siege ; and  from  this  point  he  marched  forward, 
through  Northumberland  and  Durham,  to  North- 
allerton, in  Yorkshire,  w’ithout  opjjosition.  Here, 
however,  his  barbarous  host  was  met  by  an  Eng- 
lish force,  collected  chiefly  by  the  eflTorts  of  tlie 
aged  Archbishop  of  York.  At  the  great  battle 
of  the  Standard,  fought  on  the  22d  of  August,* 
the  Scots  sustained  a complete  defeat.  The  vic- 
tors, however,  were  not  in  a condition  to  pursue 
their  advantage.  King  David  retired  to  Car- 
lisle, and  soon  after  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Werk,  which  having  reduced,  he  razed  it  to  the 
groimd,  and  then,  to  adopt  the  expression  of 
Lord  Hailes,  “ returned  into  Scotland  more  like 
a conqueror,  than  like  one  whose  army  hail  been 
routed.”  The  next  year  a treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  two  kings  at  Durham,  by 
which  David  obtained  the  earldom  of  Northum- 
berland, the  ostensible  object  of  the  war,  for  his 
son,  who  enjoyed  it  till  his  death,  and  left  it  to 
his  descendants. 

David,  however,  was  never  cordially  attached 
to  the  interests  of  Stephen.  When,  a few  j’cars 
after  this,  the  cause  of  Matilda  for  a short  time 
gained  the  ascendant,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
his  niece,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 
follow  a course  of  moderation  and  policy,  at 
which  her  imperious  temper  spumed.  He  was 
shut  up  with  her  in  Winchester  Castle,  when 
she  was  besieged  there  by  Stephen,  in  August 
and  September,  1141,*  and  escaped  thence  along 
with  her.  It  is  said  that  he  was  indebted  for 
his  concealment  aftenvanls,  and  his  conveyance 
homo  to  his  own  kingdom,  to  the  exertions  of  a 
young  man,  named  David  Oliplumt,  to  whom  he 
hail  been  godfather,  and  who  chanced  to  be  serv- 
ing in  the  army  of  Stephen. 

From  this  period  the  reign  of  David  is  scarcely 
marked  by  any  events,  if  we  except  the  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  some  piraticjil  descents 
made  upon  the  Scotti.sh  coasts  by  an  adventurer 
of  ob.scure  birth,  named  Wimund,  who  gave 
himself  out  for  a son  of  the  Karl  of  Moray,  but 
was  at  last,  after  giving  considerable  trouble, 
taken  and  deprived  of  his  eyes,  in  1151.  In  his 
latter  years,  however,  David,  relieved  from  fo- 
reign wars,  applied  himself  as-siduously  to  the 
internal  improvement  of  his  countr}’,  by  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  the  establishment  of  to\ms,  the 
erection  of  chiu’ches,  monasteries,  and  other  pub- 


* Seo  vol.  i.  p.  23S. 


* 6«s  vol.  1.  p,  24X 
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lie  buildings,  and  the  reform  of  the  law  and  its 
administration.  Many  of  the  statutes  enacted 
by  him  are  still  preserved. 

When  the  son  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  after- 
wards Henry  IT.,  came  over  from  the  Continent, 
in  1149,  to  ^ert  in  person  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown,  he  was  met  by  the  Scottish  king 
at  Carlisle,* *  and  after  receiving  from  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  bound  himself,  when  he 
should  become  King  of  England,  to  make  over  to 
David  the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  the  whole  ter- 
ritory between  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne.  David 
and  his  son  Henry  immediately  invaded  Eng- 
land, and  advanced  as  far  as  Lancaster ; but  on 
the  approach  of  Stephen,  the  Scottish  army  !•«- 
tired  without  risking  a battle. 

David  did  not  live  to  witness  the  issue  of  the 
contest  between  Stephen  and  Henry.  His  death 
was  probably  hastened  by  that  of  his  son  Henr}% 
which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  June,  1152,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  countrymen,  whom  his 
amiable  character  had  filled  with  hoj)es  of  a con- 
tinuation of  the  same  prosperity  and  happiness 
under  his  rule  which  they  enjoyed  under  that  of 
his  father.  Soon  after  this  stroke,  David  fixed 
his  residence  at  Carlisle ; and  thei'e  he  expired 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May,  1153,  having 
been  found  dead  in  bed,\  with  his  hands  joined 
together  over  his  bi'east  in  the  posture  of  devo- 
tional supplication.  Both  the  virtues  and  the 
capacity  of  this  king  have  been  extolled  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  monkish  chroniclers;  but 
he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  deser\’ed  the 


■ Seo  rol.  i.  p.  240. 

* In  the  time  of  David  I.  of  Sootland,  the  ohnreh  of  that 
oonntiy  still  retained  much  eoriptaral  purity,  and  was  little 
■ut>jected  to  Korae.  The  tone  of  the  church’s  piety  may  be  oon- 
Jecturod  from  what  is  recordod  of  the  aged  mouarcira  dying 
(lava,  when  it  was  the  Paalma  of  David,  not  pmyere  to  the  mints, 
that  occu)>ied  hia  tbooghts.  Then,  too,  it  wu  that  tho  iniluence 
of  tho  Christian  faith  was  moat  evident  in  fostering  i>OAoeful  in- 
dustry, in  which  respect  wo  perceive  ita  induenoe  decline  witli 
its  growing  aupentitions  and  subserviency  to  Rome.  One  is 
amazed  to  find  so  many  clear  proofs  of  there  being  a numerous, 
industrious,  and  apparently  well-fed  population  in  tho  south  of 
Scotland  in  Itavid’s  days,  consisting  largely,  wo  may  presume, 
of  Anglo-iiaxon  immigrants  driven  by  the  Norman  conquest  fmra 
the  northern  parts  of  England.  The  influence  of  the  numerous 
religious  houses  situated  on  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  was  no 
doubt  at  that  time  beneficial,  though  in  a far  low  dugroo  than 
that  of  a purely  Christian  population  would  have  been,  such  ns 
that  which  produced  such  an  outburst  of  peaceful  industry,  at 
once  agricultural,  manufhoturing,  and  commercial,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  aboitt  this  very  period.  But  ono  would  greatly  err 
in  supposing  that  tho  monks  of  those  days,  like  the  Tra{)pists  of 
later  times,  pruuiotod  agriculture  by  their  own  personal  labours. 
Much  rather  wore  they  like  country  gentlemen  living  in  cluiis, 
on  very  good  terms  with  their  numerous  tenantry,  and  with 
neighbours  who  like  themselves  liv(xl  together  in  convents,  and 
as  nuns  wore  the  joint  proprietors  of  pleasant  estates.  Tho  La- 
borious but  often  prejudiced  George  Chalmet*,  si>eaks  tlius  of 
Bosbuighshire  in  David  I.'s  time: — 

'*  The  kings,  as  we  learn  from  the  chnrtularios,  were  the 
greatest  farmers  of  those  times.  David  I.  was  not  only  the 
greatest  has  bondman  himself,  but  the  moving  cause  of  husbandry 


praises  bestowed  upon  him.  It  is  true  that, 
among  the  acta  for  which  he  is  most  eulogized, 
his  donations  to  the  church,  and  his  founding  of 
numerous  religious  houses,  stand  conftpicuous — 
in  allusion  to  which,  his  descendant,  James  L, 
is  said  to  have  feelingly  cotu])lnined  of  him  as 
having  been  “ a sore  saint  for  the  crown.”  But 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
been  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  interests 
that  the  funds  thus  expended  should  have  re- 
mainetl  in  tho  possession  of  the  crown;  and  it 
may  also  be  questioned  whether  anything  more 
etfective  could  have  been  done  to  promote  the 
civilization  of  a countiy  just  emerging  from  bar- 
barism, as  Scotland  was  at  this  period,  than  the 
planting  over  all  parts  of  it  these  establishments, 
which  were  not  only  seminaries  of  piety  and 
letters,  but  examples  of  ornamental  orchitectiu’e, 
and  even  central  fountain-heads  for  diffusing 
knowledge,  and  the  means  of  cultivating  the 
civil  and  useful  arts.® 

Tlie  lato  Earl  Henry’s  eldest  son,  though  jis  yet 
only  in  his  twelfth  year,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, imder  the  name  of  Malcolm  IV.  Tho 
notices  we  have  of  the  events  of  his  reign  in  the 
contemporary  chroniclers,  are  scarcely  suilicient 
to  furnish  a continuous  or  intelligible  narrative; 
and  in  the  lack  of  recorded  facts,  the  ■n’riters  of 
later  date  ap^iear  to  have  filled  up  the  story  by 
drawing  on  their  invention  with  even  more  tlian 
their  usual  liberality.  With  a king  of  such  ten- 
der age,  the  government  must  have  l^eeu  for  some 
years  in  the  hands  of  a regency;  but  there  is  no 


in  others.  Early  in  the  twelfUi  century,  ho  fmuulod  tho  mo- 
nastorios  of  Kolao,  Molroao,  and  Jedburgh,  and  tho  niniiks  were 
moot  extonaive  fArmors,  The  kings  had  many  numora  and 
granges,  with  milus,  malt-kilns,  breweries,  cattle,  and  studs  in 
every'  shire.  'Tlie  followers  of  David  who  had  supported  his  pro* 
tonsioim  even  during  tho  reign  of  his  brotlier  Alexander,  all 
followed  his  example  and  tlie  liuduon  of  tho  ago  as  Imsbandmen. 
. . . But  it  was  the  several  monks  of  the  religious  houses 
who  were  tho  greatest,  ]>erhapa  the  moot  intelligent  cultivators 
of  those  times.  Before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  tlioeo 
monasteries  possessed  vast  estates  in  all  that  constitutes  opulenco 
during  rude  times : in  lands,  in  villeins,  in  cattle,  and  sliecp, 
and  in  every  article  wliloh  can  be  produood  by  a woU-htanag^ 
husbandry.  The  same  monks  had  other  possessions  in  thoeo 
times  of  great  value.  They  hod  also,  in  various  other  districts 
of  this  shire,  lands  and  tenomeuta,  which,  as  tliey  wore  rented 
to  cottagers,  brought  Uiom  considerable  revenues. ' 

Among  tlie  servioos  rendered  by  their  tenants,  oarriagw  formed 
on  important  item.  Thus  the  huslumdmon  were  boiuid  to  carry 
peats,  salt,  and  <moU  to  tlie  monastery,  and  to  toko  com  and 
wool  to  market.  I a Sprouston  parish,  where  the  monks  hod 
on  estate,  every  husbandman  was  obliged  to  send  a cart  In  sum- 
mer weekly  to  Berwick,  carrying  corn  thither,  and  leturuing 
with  nit  or  cools.  Their  tenants  must  hare  been  numerous. 
At  Fnudou,  in  Bolden  parish,  they  hod  twenty -one  cottages 
which  isiid  £10  of  rent  yearly : at  Bolden  itself  they  liad  thirty- 
six  cottages.  On  the  whole,  the  abbot  hod  under  him  at  Bolden 
abemt  seventy  families.  As  in  tho  charters  we  find  proofs  not 
only  of  draining  and  manuring  land,  but  of  treedinff  cum  on  tho 
abbot’s  grange,  tho  agriculture  of  tliat  age  could  not  have  been 
contemptible;  and  in  all  ita  jihasus  we  recognize  the  suporiur 
industry  and  skill  of  tho  iooxon  population. 
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account  of  any  such  arrangement.  This  was  the 
first  example  of  the  Scottish  throne  having  been 
occupied  by  a boy,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
liaving  for  the  first  time  established  the  principle 
of  hereditary  succession  as  the  rule  of  the  mo- 
narchy in  all  circumstances'.  As  might  have 
been  exi)ected,  however,  the  sceptre  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  so  mere  a 
pageant  of  a king  without  dispute.  A few 
months  only  after  Malcolm’s  accession,  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  what  appears 
to  have  been  more  proi)erly  an  invasion  than  an 
insurrection,  being  an  attack  made  with  the 
avowed  object  of  effecting  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom,  by  Somerled,  the  Thane  of  Argjde, 
whose  daughter  had  married  the  adventurer 
Wimund.  The  provinces,  it  may  be  observed, 
of  Argyle,  Moray,  Eoss,  and  Galloway,  seem 
still  to  have  remained  so  many  principalities, 
usually,  indeed,  acknowledging  a sort  of  feudal 
dependence  upon  the  Scottish  crown,  but  scarcely 
considei'ed  as  forming  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  any  more  than  the  vassal  dukedoms 
and  earldoms  of  the  crown  of  France  were  held 
to  be  integral  pai-ts  of  that  kingdom.  They  had 
each  its  own  chief,  and  in  all  respects  its  own 
government,  with  which  that  of  the  supreme 
sovereign  rarely,  if  ever,  interfered.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  Thane  of  Argyle  made  war  upon 
his  sovereign  just  as  any  independent  potentate 
might  have  made  war  upon  another.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  events  of  the  war  is,  that  it  laste<l 
for  some  years;  and  then,  in  1157,  the  King  of 
Scotland  appears  to  have  made  {>eace  with  the 
Thane  of  Arg}’le,  just  as  he  might  liave  done 
with  any  other  sovereign  as  independent  as  him- 
self. To  this  date,  also,  is  assigned  Malcolm’s  first 
transaction  with  the  English  king.  At  an  inter- 
view held  at  Chester  he  was  induced  not  only  to 
give  up  his  claim  to  the  territory  on  the  north  of 
the  Tyne,  promised  to  his  father  David,  but  also 
to  abandon  Cumberland,  and  whatever  other 
lauds  and  honours  he  |K>ssessed  in  England,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  earldom  of  Hunting- 
don, which  Henry  either  confirmed  to  him,  or 
conferred  upon  him,  taking  it  from  his  youngest 
brother  Da\dd,  to  whom  it  appears  to  have  been 
left  by  the  late  king.  hLdcolm  at  the  same  time 
is  stated  to  have  done  homage  to  Henry  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  grandfather  had  to  Henry’s 
grandfather — that  is  to  say,  with  the  reservation 
of  all  his  dignities.  The  accounts  given  of  the 
whole  of  this  affair  by  the  old  chroniclers  are 
confused  and  obscure;  but  it  is  asserted  by  For- 
dun  that  Henry  succeeded  in  effecting  the  agree- 
ment by  bribing  the  advisers  of  the  Scottish  king, 
and  taking  advantage  of  his  youth  and  inexj)eri- 
ence;  and  that  it  produced  a deep  and  settletl 
hatred  against  Malcolm  among  all  classes  of  his 


own  subjects.  Nor  does  his  facility  appear  to 
have  gained  for  him  much  gratitude  or  consi- 
deration from  Henry.  He  repaired  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Carlisle  to  obtain  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  English  king;  but  this  in- 
terview ended  in  a quarrel,  and  Malcolm  returned 
home  in  disgust,  and  without  Ids  knighthood. 
When  Henry,  however,  set  forth  on  his  expe<L>- 
tion  for  the  recovery  of  Toulouse,  in  1159,  iSIal- 
colm  went  with  him  to  France,  and  was  knighted 
by  him  there.  But  he  had  followed  Henry’s 
banner  on  tliis  occasion  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  after  a few 
months  a solemn  deputation  was  sent  to  him  to 
urge  his  immediate  return  to  his  dominions.  The 
people  of  Scotland,  the  deputies  were  commanded 
to  tell  hhn,  would  not  have  Henry  to  rule  over 
them.  Malcolm  felt  it  necessary  to  ol>ey  this 
call;  but  the  faction  oppo.sed  to  the  connection 
with  England  was  not,  it  appears,  to  be  satisfied 
with  having  succeeded  in  merely  bringing  him 
home.  While  he  was  holding  a great  council  at 
Perth,  Ferquhard,  Ejirl  of  Stratheam,  and  five 
other  noblemen,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  his 
person,  and  openly  assaulted  a tower  in  which  he 
was  lodged.  The  movement  threatened  to  lead 
to  a general  insurrection,  when  an  accommoda- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  inten'ention  of 
the  clergy.  Immediately  after  this,  Malcolm 
applied  liimself  to  the  reduction  of  those  districts 
of  his  kingdom  which,  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  races  of  foreign  extraction,  liad  never  yet 
been  comjdetely  brought  under  subjection  to  the 
general  government,  and  in  which  revolts  or  dis- 
turbances were  constantly  breaking  out.  He 
foimd  occupation  for  his  restless  nobility  by 
leading  them  first  against  the  wild  Irish  of  Gallo- 
way, and  then  against  the  }>eople  of  Moray,  who 
seem  to  have  been  principally  of  Danish  lineage. 
In  his  two  first  expeditious  against  Galloway  ho 
was  repulsed;  Ixit  in  a thirtl  attempt  he  com- 
pelled Fergus,  the  lord  of  the  coimtiy,  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  to  make  complete  submission.  Li  re- 
gjird  to  the  province  of  Moray  (at  that  time  cer- 
tainly not  confined  to  the  modem  coimty  of  the 
same  name,  but  comprehending  ap|)arently  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  called 
Inverness),  where  rebellions  had  l^een  ince.ssant, 
Malcolm  is  asserted  to  have  adopted  the  strong 
measure  of  removing  the  old  inhabitants  alto- 
gether to  other  parts  of  the  kingtlom,  and  replac- 
ing them  with  new  colonies.  The  subjugation  of 
Galloway  and  Mor^  was  followed,  in  11G4,  by 
another  contest  with  Somerled,  who  had  again 
risen  in  arms,  and  landed  at  Renfrew  on  the 
Clyde  with  a numerous  force,  which  he  had  col- 
lectetl  both  fr<jm  his  own  territories  and  from 
Ireland.  The  Thane  of  Argjde  probably  symim- 
thized  with  the  Lords  of  Galloway  and  Moray,  or 
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regarded  their  fate  as  of  evil  omen  to  himself. 
The  issue  of  his  present  attempt,  however,  was 
eminently  disastrous;  his  army  was  scattered 
with  great  slaughter  in  its  first  encounter  with 
the  king’s  forces,  and  both  himself  and  his  son 
were  left  among  the  slain. 

It  thus  appears  that  Malcolm  IV.  was  at  least 
as  successful  as  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  proper  authority  as  sovereign 
of  Scotland,  and  that  he  probably  extended  the 
royal  sway  of  the  sceptre  which  they  had  left  him 
in  the  country  beyond  the  Tweed.  His  relin- 
quishment, however,  of  the  possessions  which  had 
been  held  by  his  grandfather  in  the  south,  and 
the  partiality  he  evinced  for  a connection  wdth 
England,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
distasteful  to  the  generality  of  his  subjects.  -At 
the  head  of  the  party  which  this  feeling  raised 
against  him,  was  his  next  brother,  William,  for 
whom  his  grandfather  is  said  to  have  intended 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  who  accord- 
ingly considered  himself  to  be  deprived  of  his  in- 
heritance by  the  agreement  wiUi  Henry  which 
Malcolm  had  made  in  the  commencement  of  his 
reign.  Meanwhile,  Malcolm  is  recorded  to  have, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1163,  at  Woodstock,  renewed 
his  homage  to  Henry,  and  also  to  have  taken  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  his  infant  son  as  heir  apparent, 
and  the  relations  between  the  two  kings  appear 
to  have  become  more  intimate  than  ever.  The 
next  notice  that  we  have  of  the  course  of  events 
in  Scotland  represents  Malcolm  as  deprived  of 
the  government,  and  his  brother  William  at  the 
head  of  afiairs  as  regent.  Even  the  fact  of  this 
revolution,  however,  is  involved  in  considerable 
doubt,  and  various  accounts  are  given  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  it  It  is  certain  that  he  died 
at  Jedbuigh,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1165,  on 
which  his  brother  William  was  raised  to  the 
throne. 

Notwithstanding  the  part  he  had  hitherto 
taken,  William  api)ears  to  have  begun  his  reign 
by  courting  the  alliance  of  the  English  king.  He 
passed  over  to  the  Continent  to  Henry,  while  he 
was  employed  in  reducing  the  revolted  Bretons 
in  1166,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  was  with  him 
while  he  kept  court  in  the  castle  on  Moimt  St. 
Slichael  in  the  close  of  that  year.  The  Chronicle 
of  Mdroae  (which  is  written  throughout  in  an 
English  spirit)  says  tlmt  William  followed  Henry 
to  France  “ to  do  the  business  of  his  lord.”  It  is 
probable  that  he  expected  to  succeed  by  this  con- 
duct in  his  favourite  object  of  recovering  posses- 
sion of  Northumberland.  Henry  seems  to  have 
kept  up  his  hopes  by  fair  promises  for  some  years: 
when  his  eldest  son  Henry  was  solemnly  crowmed 
at  London,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1170,  both  Wil- 
liam and  hU  younger  brother  David,  were  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony,  and  both  did  homage  to 


the  heir  apparent,  along  with  the  other  English 
barons:  but  in  1173,  when  the  quarrel  broke  out 
between  the  English  kiijg  and  his  son,  William, 
tired  of  fruitless  solicitation,  changed  his  course, 
and,  joining  in  confederacy  wnth  the  “junior 
king,”  from  whom  he  obtained  a grant  of  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  for  himself,  and  of 
that  of  Cambridge  for  his  brother,  he  raised  an 
army,  and  entered  England  as  an  enemy.  But 
after  merely  ravaging  part  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, he  consented  to  a truce,  which  was  eventu- 
ally prolonged  to  the  end  of  Lent  in  the  following 
year.  In  1174,  however,  he  again  invaded  Nor- 
thumberland. As  before,  his  troo|)s  spread  de- 
vastation wherever  they  appeared;  but  theii’  de- 
structive course  was  soon  stopjjed.  William,  as 
has  been  alreatly  related,  was  on  the  12th  of  July 
suddenly  fallen  upon  at  Alnwick  by  a party  of 
Yorkshire  barons,  headed  by  Banulf  de  Glan- 
ville,  and  made  prisoner,  with  all  his  attendants. 
The  Scottish  king  and  his  sixty  knights,  however, 
were  not  taken  captive  without  resistance.  As 
soon  as  William  perceived  who  the  enemy  were, 
which  was  not  till  they  were  close  upon  him,  for 
at  first  he  had  taken  them  for  a returning  party 
of  his  own  stragglers,  ho  cried  out,  “ Now  it  will 
be  seen  who  are  true  knights,”  and  instantly  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge.  But  the  numbers  of  the 
English  (there  were  400  horsemen  with  Glanville) 
made  this  gallantry  wholly  unavailing.  The  king 
was  quickly  overpowered  and  unhorsed,  and  was 
carried  that  same  night  to  Newcastle,  his  attend- 
ants voluntarily  shaiing  the  fate  of  their  sove- 
reign. He  was  at  first  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire;  but  after  a few  weeks 
Henry  carried  him  across  the  seas  to  Falaise,  in 
Normandy.  In  tliis  strong  fortress  he  remained 
shut  up  till  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Falaise, 
in  December  following,  by  which  William,  with 
the  consent  of  his  barons  and  clergy,  became  the 
liegeman  of  Henry  for  Scotland  and  all  his  other 
territories.  He  was  then  liberated  and  allowed 
to  return  home,  on  delivering  up  to  the  English 
king  the  castles  of  Edinbuigh,  Stirling,  Rox- 
burgh, Berwick,  and  Jedburgh,  and  giving  his 
brother  David  and  many  of  his  chief  nobility  as 
hostages  for  his  adherence  to  the  treaty. 

The  next  event  requiring  to  be  noticed  in  the 
reign  of  William,  is  a remarkable  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  the  court  of  Rome.  It  be- 
gan in  1178,  when,  on  the  death  of  Richaid, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  chapter  elected  as  his 
successor  John  Scot,  an  Englishman  of  distin- 
guished learning.  The  nomination  of  a bishop 
by  the  chapter,  without  the  royal  consent,  was  a 
stretch  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which  had  never 
been  quietly  submitted  to,  either  in  England  or 
Scotland,  although  any  actual  conflict  between 
the  claims  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
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powers  had  usually  been  avoided  by  the  king 
and  the  chapter  uniting  in  the  election  of  the 
same  person.  But  in  the  present  case  William 
had  a particular  motive  for  making  a stand  against 
the  clerical  encroachment,  having  destined  the 
see  for  Hugh,  his  chaplain.  “ By  the  arm  of  St. 
James,”  he  passionately  exclaimed,  when  he  heard 
of  the  election  made  by  the  chapter,  “ while  I 
live  John  Scot  shall  never  be  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews." He  immediately  seized  the  revenues  of 
the  see,  and  disregarding  the  apj)eal  of  John  to 
Rome,  made  Hugh  be  consecrated,  and  put  him 
in  possession-  When  the  pope,  Alexander  III., 
cancelled  this  appointment,  and  John  was  the 
following  year  consecrated  in  obedience  to  the 
Pa|«il  mandate,  William  instantly  banishe<l  him 
from  the  kingdom.  The  pope,  on  this,  resorted 
to  the  strongest  measures:  he  laid  the  diocese  of 
St.  Andrews  under  an  interdict;  he  commanded 
the  Scottish  clergy  within  eight  days  to  install 
John;  soon  after  he  ordered  them  to  excommu- 
nicate Hugh ; and,  finally,  he  granted  legatine 
powers  over  Scotland  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  authorized  that  prelate,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  to  excommunicate  the  King  of  Scotland, 
and  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
if  the  king  did  not  forthwith  put  John  in  peace- 
able jK)ssession  of  the  see.  Still  William  was  in- 
flexible on  the  main  point.  Ho  offered  to  make 
Jolm  chancellor,  and  to  give  him  any  other 
bishopric  which  should  become  vacant;  but  this 
was  the  only  concession  he  would  make.  When 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham called  iipon  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Andrews  to  yield  obedience  to  John  under  pain 
'of  suspension,  he  banished  all  who  complied  with 
that  summons.  At  last  the  two  prelates  went  to 
the  full  exteift  of  their  tremendous  powers,  and 
actually  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  William,  and  laid  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  under  an  interdict.  But  at  this  point 
the  death  of  Alexander  (in  August,  1181)  pre- 
vented further  couseciueuces.  William  lost  no 
time  in  making  application  to  the  new  pope, 
Lucius  III.,  who,  with  the  customary  disregard  of 
each  sovereign  pontiff  for  the  decrees  of  his  pre- 
decessor, consented  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  ex- 
comraimication,  and  to  recal  the  interdict.  The 
affair  was  ended  by  the  pope  himself  nominating 
Hugh  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews,  and  John 
to  that  of  Dunkeld,  and  so,  to  use  the  wortls  of 
Ix)nl  Hailes,  “ making  that  his  d^cd  which  was 
the  king’s  will.”  Lord  Hailes  observes  that  Wil- 
liam, in  the  obstinate  stand  he  made  on  this  oc- 
casion against  Pope  Alexander,  “ seems  to  have 
been  proud  of  opposing  to  the  uttermost  that 
|)ontiff,  l»efore  whom  his  conqueror,  Henry,  had 
lH>wed.” 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  is  attri- 


buted to  the  measures  taken  by  the  preceding 
king,  for  reducing  to  a real  obedience  the  various 
provinces  that  had  before  only  acknowledged,  at 
the  utmost,  a qualified  dependence  upon  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  we  find  insurrectiona  in  these  districts 
still  disturbing  the  present  reign. 

In  1186,  William,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  married  Ermengarde,  the  daughter  of 
Richard,  Viscount  Beaumont,  and  the  descendant 
of  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  on  which, 
as  part  of  the  dower  of  his  cousin,  Henry  restored 
the  castle  of  Eilinburgh.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  also  offered  to  give  up  the  castles  of  Roxburgh 
and  Berwick,  if  William  would  pay  the  tenths  of 
his  kingdom  for  the  Holy  War;  but  the  Scottish 
barons  and  clergy  made  answer,  “That  they 
would  not,  although  both  kings  should  have  sworn 
to  levy  them.” 

The  accession  of  Richard  I.  to  the  English 
throne  was  followed,  in  a few  months,  by  the  re- 
lease of  William  from  the  obligations  which 
Henry,  in  the  words  of  the  charter  of  acquittance 
(dated  December  6,  1189),  “had  extorted  from 
him  by  new  instruments,  in  consequence  of  hia 
captivity,”  with  the  proviso  only,  that  he  should 
in  future  perform  whatever  homage  had  of  right 
been  performed,  or  had  been  of  right  due,  by  his 
brother  Malcolm.  There  seems  to  l)e  no  pretence 
for  denying  that  this  was  a hill  renunciation,  by 
Richard,  at  least,  of  whatever  new  riglits  of  sove- 
reignty over  Scotland  had  been  created  by  the 
treaty  of  Falaise.  For  this  acquittance,  and  the 
restitution  of  the  castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Ber- 
wick, William  agreed  to  pay  10,(XK)  marks  ster^ 
ling. 

William  lived  many  years  after  this,  but 
scarcely  any  events  of  imiiortance  mark  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign.  Some  disturbances  in 
Caithness,  in  1196  and  the  following  year,  com- 
pelled him  to  march  an  army  into  that  province, 
where  he  seized  Harold,  the  Earl  of  Orkney  and 
Caithness,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  detained  him  in  captivity  until  his  son 
Torfin  surrendered  himself  as  a hostage.  This 
wa-s,  pcrhaijs,  the  earliest  actual  assertion  by  any 
Scottish  king  of  his  authority  in  that  remote 
district;  the  earls  of  which,  if  they  acknow- 
ledged any  limitation  of  their  independence,  had 
jirobably  l>een  wont  to  consider  them.selves  sub- 
ject rather  to  the  Danish  than  to  the  Scottish 
crown. 

After  the  accession  of  John  to  the  throne  of 
England,  William  did  homage  to  him  (November 
22,  12(K))  at  Lincoln,  “saving  his  own  rights.” 
A few  years  afterwards  a misunderstanding  arose 
between  the  two  kings  respecting  a fort  which 
John  attemjited  to  erect  at  Tweedmouth,  and 
which  William  rejieatedly  demolished  as  soon  as 
; it  was  built.  A war  at  last  threatened  to  arise 
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out  of  tliis  quarrel;  and,  in  1209,  the  English 
king  ad^’auced  to  Norham,  and  the  Scottish  to 
Berwick,  each  at  the  head  of  an  army.  But  no 
encounter  took  place;  a treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  the  intervention  of  the  barons  of  both 
nations,  by  which  William  became  bound  to  pay 
to  John  15,000  marks,  as  a compensation,  it  is 
8ui)ix)3ed,  for  his  demolition  of  the  fort,  which 
John,  on  his  port,  is  said  to  have  undertaken  not 
to  rebuild.  WUliam  also  delivered  his  two 
daughters  to  John,  tlmt  they  might  be  provided 
by  him  with  suitable  matches. 

William  died,  after  a long  illness,  at  Stirling, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1214,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  Ids  age,  and  forty-ninth  of  his 
reign.  He  was  sumamed  The  Lion,  on  account, 
says  Boyce,  of  his  singular  justice — which  seems 
a strange  reason.  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
took  tlib  title  from  the  lion  rami)ant,  the  coat 
armorial  of  the  Scottish  kings,  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce.  Tlie  statutes 
attributed  to  him  consist  of  thirty-nine  chapters; 
but  a few  of  them  are  believed  to  be  interpola- 
tions of  a later  period.  He  left  many  natural 
children;  but,  besides  his  two  daughters  men- 
tioned above,  only  one  son  by  his  wife  Ermen- 
garde  de  Beaumont,  a youth  in  Ids  seventeenth 
year,  who  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  crowned 
at  Scone  on  the  10th  of  December,  1214,  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  II.  The  part  taken  by  the 
new  King  of  Scots,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eng- 
lish barons  in  their  contest  with  John,  has  been 
related  above. 


We  have  now  merely  to  add  a notice  of  the  few 
leading  events,  of  subsequent  date  to  Henry’s  ex- 
pedition, which  occur  in  the  history  of  Ireland 
before  it  becomes  mixed  in  one  stream  with  that 
of  England.  Tlie  appearances  of  entire  submis- 
sion which  had  been  exldbited  during  Henr)’’s 
stay  in  the  island  were  not  long  preserved  after 
, he  left  its  shores.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
1172,  the  people  had  risen  against  the  Blnglisli 
domination  in  a-arious  districts;  and,  for  the  next 
tliree  years,  De  Lacy,  Strongbow,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, were  kept  in  constant  activity  by  the  ac- 
tive or  passive  resistance  of  one  |>art  of  the  coun- 
try or  another.  In  1175,  Henry,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  have  some  effect  in  subdidng  this 
rebellious  temper,  produced,  for  the  firat  time, 


S^9 

the  bull  which  he  had  procured  from  Pope  Adrian 
twenty-four  years  before,  along  w’ith  a brief  con- 
firming it,  which  he  had  received  in  the  inten'al 
from  Alexander  III.  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  and 
Nicholas,  prior  of  Wallingford,  were  sent  over  to 
Ireland  with  the  two  iustrumeuts;  and  they  were 
publicly  read  in  a synod  of  bishops  which  these 
commissioners  summoned  on  their  arrival.  In 
this  same  year,  also,  a formal  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Henry  and  Roderick  O’Connor, 
by  which  the  former  granted  to  the  latter,  who 
was  styled  his  liegeman,  that  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued faithfully  to  serve  him,  he  should  be  king 
of  the  country  under  him,  and  enjoy  his  heredi- 
tary territories  in  peace,  on  payment  of  the  an- 
nual tribute  of  a merchantable  hide  for  every 
tenth  head  of  cattle  killed  in  Ireland.  For  some 
years  after  this,  one  chief  governor  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded another,  as  each  either  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king  by  the  untoward  events  of 
his  administration,  or,  as  it  happened  in  some 
cases,  awakened  his  jealousy  by  seeming  to  have 
become  too  popular  or  too  powerful  But  Heniy 
never  himself  returned  to  Ireland.  At  length, 
in  1185,  he  determined  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  government  his  youngest  son,  John,  then 
only  in  his  nineteenth  year;  the  lordship  of  De- 
land,  it  is  said,  being  the  portion  of  his  dominions 
w'luch  he  had  always  intended  that  John  should 
inherit.  But  this  experiment  succeeded  worse 
than  any  other  he  had  tried.  The  same  evil  dis- 
positions which  were  afterwards  more  conspicu- 
ously displayed  on  the  throne,  showed  themselves 
in  John’s  conduct  almost  from  the  first  day  he 
began  to  exercise  his  delegated  authority;  by  his 
insulting  behaviour  he  converted  into  enemies 
those  of  the  Dish  chieftains  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  most  attached  friends  of  the  English  in- 
terest; and  he  met  with  nothing  but  loss  and  dis- 
grace in  every  military  encounter*  with  the  na- 
tives. He  was  hastily  recalled  by  Henry,  after 
liaving  been  only  a few  months  in  the  country. 
The  government  was  then  put  into  the  hands  of 
John  de  Courcy,  who  had  some  years  before 
penetrated  into  Ulster,  and  established  the  Eng- 
lish power  for  the  first  time  in  that  proannee.  Do 
Courcy  remained  governor  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry;  and  from  this  date  the  history  of  Ire- 
land may  be  considered  as  merged  in  the  history 
of  England. 
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CHAPTER  X.— HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

A.D.  1066—1216. 
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HE  first  act  by  which  the  Conqueror 
I expressed  the  joy  of  his  heart  for 
the  victory  of  Hastings,  was  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  spirit  in  which 
he  had  professed  to  conduct  his  en- 
terprise  from  its  commencement, 
and  betrayed  none  of  that  jealousy  of  the  church 
whicli  he  showed  at  a later  period.  Up  to  this 
time  the  countenance  of  the  pope  and  the  church 
had  been  one  of  his  main  stays,  and  he  had  still 
to  look  to  that  quarter  for  much  important  aid 
in  establishing  his  power.  In  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  when  he 
gave  orders  for  building  the  abbey  of  Battle,  he 
was  naturally  liberal  to  profusion,  both  in  the 
privileges  which  he  granted  to  the  new  establish- 
ment and  the  revenues  with  which  he  proposed 
to  endow  it. 

Although  many  of  the  higher  churchmen  had, 
during  a great  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Confessor, 
been  in  the  Norman  interest,  and  continued 
among  the  firmest  friends  of  William  after  his 
seizure  of  the  throne,  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  national  cause. 
Some  of  them  had  even  taken  arms  and  fought 
on  the  side  of  Harold  at  Hastings;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  protracted  contest  which  followed, 
Ixjfore  the  country  was  finally  subjugate^,  the 
English,  in  their  resistance  to  the  foreigners,  had 
been  on  several  occasions  animated  and  led  on  by 
their  priests.  Hence  it  soon  became  a leading 
principle  in  the  policy  of  William  to  depress  the 
ecclesiastical  power;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
church,  thus  selectetl  as  a chief  object  of  attack, 
rose  on  that  account  in  the  affections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  grew  every  day  to  be  more  and  more  re- 
garded ns  the  strength  and  best  representative  of 
the  |xatriotic  cause. 

Among  the  higher  ecclesiastics  who  stood  by 


what  was  considered  as  tlie  English  faction,  the 
most  conspicuous  had  all  along  been  the  Primate 
Stigand.  He  had  refused,  as  we  have  already 
related,  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Con- 
queror, who  was  thereupon  obliged  to  apply  to 
Aldred  of  York  to  perform  that  office.  Stigand, 
besides,  lay  imder  the  displeasure  of  the  court  of 
Rome  on  other  gi-ounds.  William,  therefore, 
when  he  judged  that  the  proper  time  had  come, 
found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  the  removal  of  the 
obnoxious  prelate;  he  was  deiwsed  by  the  Papal 
legates  at  a council  held  at  Winchester  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1070.  The  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  the 
barons,  to  be  his  successor,  was  the  celebrated 
Lanfranc.  lAnfi-anc  had  l)cen  a professor  of  laws 
in  liis  native  city  of  Pavia;  but  he  had  afterwards 
removed  to  Normandy,  and  opened  a school  at 
Avranchea  Here  he  acquired  great  celebrity, 
and  his  seminary  became  the  source  from  which 
the  surrounding  country  was  gradually  provided 
with  a lettered  clergy.  Of  such  importance  were 
his  services  thought  to  be,  that  having,  on  the  ad- 
vance of  old  .*xge,  given  up  his  public  employment 
and  retired  to  the  monastciy  of  Bee,  he  was  after 
a few  years  induced,  much  against  liis  own  wish, 
to  resume  his  occupation  of  schoolmaster  or  lec- 
turer, and  he  continued  to  perfonn  its  duties  with 
undiminished  reputation  till  he  was  past  the  age 
of  eighty,  when  William  made  him  abbot  of  his 
new  monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen.  He  had 
nearly  reached  his  ninetieth  year  when  he  was 
invited  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

Having  once  assmned  his  high  office,  which  he 
did  after  much  reluctance,  Lanfranc  showed  him- 
self determined  to  neglect  neither  its  duties  nor 
its  rights.  The  first  thing  to  which  he  applied 
himself  was  to  recover  for  his  church  of  Canter- 
bury the  numerous  ancient  possessions  of  which 
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it  had  been  deprived  in  the  confusions,  or  by  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  last  few  years.  In 
pursuing  this  object,  obliged  as  he  was  to  con- 
tend with  haughty  barons,  whom  their  liege  lord 
could  scarcely  control,  his  intrepidity  and  perse- 
verance enabled  him  to  succeed  in  many  instances. 
Even  the  powerful  Odo,  uterine  brother  to  the 
king,  was  thus  compelled  to  restore  twenty-five 
manors  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  The  wealth  thus  recovered  for 
the  church  was  applied  by  Lanfranc  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  interests.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury  with  Norman  stone,  repaired  the 
sacred  edifices,  and  erected  churches  and  monas- 
tic establishments  where  they  were  considered 
most  necessary.  Ho  also  caused  the  bishops  to 
remove  their  seats  from  the  villages,  in  which 
many  of  them  resided,  to  the  larger  towns : he  is 
said  to  have  introduced  certain  reforms  into  the 
monastic  institutions,  and  he  established  schools 
in  varioxrs  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Lanfranc  at 
the  same  time  cordially  co-operated  with  William 
in  that  particular  point  of  ecclesiastical  reforma- 
tion which  the  latter  no  doubt  had  most  at  heart 
— the  general  substitution  of  a foreign  for  a na- 
tive clergy.  Very  good  reasons  were  easily  found 
for  the  displacement  of  many  of  the  English 
priests,  on  the  ground  both  of  ignorance  and  im- 
morality; and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
the  result  of  tlieir  ejection  was  the  settlement  in 
the  country  of  a more  instructed  body  of  pastors 
than  it  had  previously  possessed. 

We  must  suppose  that,  whatever  may  have 
l>een  the  motives  of  another  kind  that  principally 
actuated  William,  this  was  the  end  which  Lan- 
franc kept  in  view,  and  by  which  he  justified  to 
himself  the  measures  of  severity  in  which  he  took 
part.  His  own  elevation,  indeed,  Ixad  been  one 
of  the  commencing  moves  of  the  royal  scheme  of 
reform;  for  it  was  at  the  council  at  which  Stigand 
was  deposed,  held  by  the  Papal  legates  in  1070, 
that  the  removal  of  the  native  clergy  and  the  in- 
troduction of  foreigners  were  begun.  For  some 
years  after  this,  the  course  which  had  been  thus 
entered  tipon  was  vigorously  pursued,  till  the 
conversion  of  the  spiritual  estate  to  a commimity 
of  interests  and  feeling  with  the  civil  government 
was  pretty  completely  efiected.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  find  that  at  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  only 
one  English  prelate — Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester— had  been  allowed  to  retain  his  bishop- 
ric. In  many  instances  the  crime  of  being  an 
Englishman,  or  inability  to  speak  the  Norman 
tongue,  was  reckoned  sufficient  for  clerical  depo- 
sition in  the  absence  of  more  substantial  charges. 
Even  the  siunts  of  the  Saxon  calendar  shared  in 
the  fate  of  their  worshippers.  Their  sanctity 
was  denied,  and  their  worship  ridiculed.  Of  the 
unfortunate  clergy,  some  endeavouretl  to  make 


terms  with  a power  they  had  no  means  of  resist- 
ing,  by  consenting  to  descend  to  a humbler  star 
tion  in  the  church;  others  fled  to  Scotland.  Their 
necessities,  or  the  hope  of  vengeance,  drove  many 
to  the  forests,  where  they  joined  the  bands  of 
outlaws,  and  sanctioned  with  the  rites  of  religion 
the  wild  struggle  of  independence  which  was 
there  long  maintained  by  the  sparks  of  the  popu- 
lar spirit  that  were  last  in  being  trodden  out,  and 
also  the  deeds  of  rapine  and  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  doubtless  plentifully  deformed. 

It  appears  that  in  most  instances  the  higher 
churcli  benefices  were  filled  by  William  with  men 
of  learning  and  virtue;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  whatever  his  wishes  may  have  been,  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  many  unworthy  persons 
into  the  inferior  appointments.  He  had  hired 
adventurers  to  his  standard  by  promises  of  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  political  preferment.  The 
powerful  barons,  whose  swords  had  hewn  out  his 
way  to  the  throne,  and  now  maintained  him  upon 
it,  had  kinsmen  and  retainers  of  the  clerical 
order,  whose  demands  could  not  be  refused;  and 
thus,  though  vacancies  were  rapidly  made,  they 
were  still  insufficient  for  a throng  of  greedy  ex- 
pectants, the  gratification  of  whose  demands,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  deepened  the  miseries  of 
the  land,  and  the  hatred  of  the  unhappy  people. 

But  while  William  was  thus  exercising  the 
privileges  of  a victor  in  the  church  as  well  as  the 
state,  he  was  sxu'prised  by  finding  himself  threat- 
ened with  vassalage  in  turn.  The  subtle  and  im- 
perious Hildebrand,  now  jx)pe,  by  the  title  of 
Gregory  VII.,  declaring  that  kings  and  princes 
were  but  the  vassAls  of  St.  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors, summoned  William  to  do  homage  for  the 
{K)ssession  of  England.  The  answer  of  the  proud 
Norman  was  brief  and  decisive.  The  tax  of 
Peter’s  pence,  discontinued  of  late  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  now  required  by  the  pope,  he  declared 
that  he  would  regularly  pay;  but  the  homage  ho 
peremptorily  refused,  alleging  that  it  liad  never 
been  promised  by  himself,  nor  rendered  by  any 
of  his  predecessors.  With  this  answer  to  his  de- 
mand, Gregory  was  obliged  to  remain  satisfied 
for  the  present:  he  probably,  indeed,  expected  no 
other,  and  only  announced  his  claims  with  a view 
to  their  enforcement  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  tliat  no  future  English  king  might 
be  able  to  ])rofess  astonishment  at  their  being 
advanced,  seeing  that  they  had  first  been  pressed 
upon  the  Conqueror.  William,  in  tho  meantime, 
taking  advantage  of  the  contest  which  arose  be- 
tween the  po|)C  and  the  emperor,  and  of  his  own 
remoteness  from  Rome,  which  enabled  him  to  act 
with  the  more  independence,  commenced  a vigor- 
ous warfare  against  the  Papal  encroachments. 
He  ordered,  first,  that  no  pontiff  should  be  ac- 
knowledged in  liis  dominions  without  his  previous 
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sanction,  and  that  Papal  letters,  before  they  were 
published,  should  be  submitted  to  his  inspection; 
secondly,  tliat  no  decision,  either  of  national  or 
provincial  synods,  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion without  his  permission;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  clerical  courts  should  neither  implead  nor 
excommunicate  any  tenant  holding  of  the  crown 
in  capiie,  until  the  offence  had  been  certified  to 
himself.* * 

During  the  latter  period  of  TVilliam’s  reign  an 
event  occurred,  arising  out  of  the  disorders  of  the 
Conquest,  but  from  which  an  important  benefit 
resulted  to  religion.  No  uniformity  was  observed 
in  the  public  worship— the  prayers,  and  their 
mode  of  recital,  frequently  depending  upon  the 
caprices  of  the  ofiiciating  priest.  In  order  to  en- 
force a favourite  liturgy  among  the  Saxon  monks 
of  Glastonbury,  Thurston,  their  Noi-man  abbot, 
entered  the  church  with  a band  of  archers  and 
spearmen.  The  monks  withstood  even  this 
armed  demonstrotion;  a desperate  conflict  com- 
menced round  the  altar,  and  behind  the  gi'eat 
crucifix,  which  was  soon  stuck  thick  with  arrows, 
while  l>enches,  candlesticks,  and  crosses  were 
wielded  in  their  defence  by  the  bretlireu,  several 
of  whom  were  slain.  This  incident  suggested 
the  necessity  of  a form  established  by  authority; 
and  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  composed  a 
church-service  that  became  imiversal  throughout 
the  realm.* 

Lanfranc  did  not  long  survive  the  accession  of 
Rufus,  for  w’hom  he  materially  assisteil  in  secur- 
ing the  throne,  and  whose  chief  counsellor  he 
continued  to  be  while  he  lived.  The  archbishop, 
it  is  recorded,  did  not  fail  to  pross  upon  the  new' 
king  the  fulfilment  of  the  oaths  he  liad  taken  to 
observe  the  law's;  but  Rufus,  now  tliat  he  luul 
obtained  his  end,  was  little  inclined  to  give  heed 
to  these  exhortations.  The  primate,  however, 
maintained  a considerable  ascendancy  over  the 
irregular  spint  of  the  king,  by  which  his  excesses 
were  frequently  restrained;  and,  with  longer 
time,  Lanfranc  might  perhaps  have  been  also  en- 
abled to  develope  some  of  those  better  qualities, 
the  elements  of  which  Rufus  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed. But  the  ai'chbishop,  being  neai-ly  100 
years  old,  died  in  1089,  about  two  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  reign.* 

Lanfranc  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  the 
king’s  chief  adviser  by  the  notorious  Ralph 
Flambard.  One  of  the  chief  sources  to  which 
the  new  minister  looked  for  the  supply  of  the 
royal  coffers,  was  the  plunder  of  the  church.  At 
his  instigation,  Rufus  took  to  himself  the  revenues 
of  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  and  in 
many  cases  kept  the  most  important  oifiees  in  the 
church  unfilled  for  years,  drawing  the  profits  all 
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the  while  into  his  own  exchequer.  In  these  cases 
the  ecclesiastical  estates  were  farmed  out  to  those 
who  offered  the  highest  terms  for  the  uncertain 
tenure,  and  who,  of  course,  employed,  without 
scruple,  all  the  means  at  their  command  to  repay 
themselves,  and  to  make  the  most  of  their  tem- 
porary occupation.  Tlie  tenants  under  this  sys- 
tem w'ere  ground  to  the  earth  by  the  most  merci- 
less exactions;  and  when,  at  last,  an  occupant 
was  appointed  to  the  benefice,  he  w'as  usually  re- 
quired to  pay  a heavy  premium  for  his  promo- 
tion, which,  again,  he  could  only  raise  by  a con- 
tinuation of  the  same  methods  which  had  already 
produced  so  much  suffering,  and  gone  so  far  to 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  benefice. 

This  oppressive  course  of  the  king  had  con- 
tinued for  about  four  years,  w'hen,  in  1093,  he 
was  seized  w'ith  a dangerous  sickness,  and,  imder 
the  agonies  of  terror  and  remorse,  he  became 
anxious  to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had  done  the 
church.  Since  the  death  of  Lanfranc  he  had 
kept  the  see  of  Canterbury  vacant,  swearing  that 
it  should  have  no  archbishop  but  himself;  but 
now,  impetuous  in  repentance  as  in  guilt,  he  in- 
sisted tliat  Anselm,  the  successor  of  Lanfranc  in 
the  abbacy  of  Bee,  and  whom  that  prelate  had 
before  his  death  expre.sseil  his  wish  to  have  also 
for  his  successor  in  the  primacy,  should  forth- 
writh  be  ap}K>inted  archbishop.  Anselm  happen- 
ing to  be  at  the  time  in  England,  he  was  hurried 
to  the  bed-side  of  the  king.  A crozier  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  but  he  refused  to  touch  it,  till  the 
royal  attendants  unclenched  his  fingers,  and 
forced  the  sacred  staff  into  his  struggling  hand, 
W'hen  all  with  one  accord  burst  forth  into  a Te 
Dcum  for  the  primate  w'hom  Heaven  had  sent 
them,  while  the  helple.ss  monk  in  vain  protested 
against  the  whole  proceeding.  Anselm,  upon 
accepting  the  primacy,  stipulated  for  the  resto- 
ration of  all  the  churoh  lands  belonging  to  his 
see,  and  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  king  to  his 
advice  in  all  matters  of  religion;  and  to  these 
demands  William  evasively  replied  that  the 
ai'chbishop’s  reasonable  expectations  would  be 
fulfilled.  But  the  penitence  of  the  king  vanished 
with  his  fit  of  ilhiess,  and  he  rose  from  his  sick- 
bed W'ith  fresh  vigour  to  resume  the  plunder  of 
the  church.  His  first  quarrel  with  the  primate 
was  on  the  subject  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
latter  for  his  promotion.  As  Rufus  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  confer  the  higher  benefices  with- 
out a valuable  consideration,  Anselm  was  willing 
to  comply  with  the  usage;  but,  jileading  his  pre- 
vious i>overty,  and  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  see,  he  offered  only  the  sum  of  £fi00.  Rufus 
eyed  the  money  with  disdain,  and  refused  it,  on 
which  the  primate  bestowed  it  ui>on  the  poor. 
Afterwards  he  was  given  to  undorstaud  that 
£1000  would  be  a more  welcome  offering,  but  he 
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declared  that  he  was  unable  to  raise  such  a sura 
from  his  exhausted  revenues.*  When  this  answer 
was  reported  to  the  king,  it  filled  him  with  fory. 
“ As  I hated  him  yesterday,"  he  exclaimed,  “ so 
I hate  him  more  to*day;  and  tell  him  that  I shall 
hate  him  more  bitterly  the  longer  I live.  I shall 
never  acknowledge  him  for  my  archbishop.”  * 

A ground  of  open  quairel  was  soon  found. 
About  seven  months  after  his  forced  acceptance 
of  the  see,  the  primate  proposed,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  his  predecessors,  to  proceed  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pall  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff;  but  there  were  at  present  two  rival 
popes,  between  whom  Rufus  had  not  yet  made 
his  election.  When  Anselm,  therefore,  presented 
himself  to  request  permission  to  set  out  on  his 
journey,  Rufus  asked  him,  in  real  or  affected  sur- 
prise, to  w^hat  pope  he  meant  to  go?  Anselm  at 
once  answered  that  he  should  go  to  Urban  IT. 
Indignant  at  this  arbitrary  decision,  the  king  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  “ As  well  tear  the  crown  from 
my  head  as  dispossess  me  of  a right  which  is  the 
]>eculiar  prerogative  of  the  English  kings!”  The 
archbishop,  nevertheless,  did  not  hesitate  to  an- 
nounce that  he  intended  to  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney, even  without  the  leave  of  the  king.  In  these 
circumstances  a council  of  the  nobility  and  pre- 
hites  was  forthwith  assembled  at  Rockingham  to 
decide  upon  the  case.  The  bisliops  acknowledged 
the  illegdity  of  the  primate’s  conduct;  but  when 
the  king  demanded  his  deposition,  they  declared 
that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  the  authority 
of  the  jx)pe.  Tliey  agreed,  however,  to  unite  in 
endeavoiunng  to  persuade  him  to  retract  his  de- 
cision in  favour  of  Urban,  and  to  forego  his  joxir- 
ney,  but  Anselm  would  make  no  such  concessions. 
The  affair  was  thus  fast  advancing  to  a crisis, 
when  tlie  difliculty  was  solved  by  Rufus  finding 
it  expeilient  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Urban, 
and  by  the  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  by  way  of 
returning  the  favour,  dispensing  with  the  per- 
sonal attendance  of  Anselm,  and  transmitting 
the  pall  to  England. 

As'Rufus,  however,  still  persisted  in  keeping 
many  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  church  vacant, 
while  Anselm  felt  it  his  duty  to  urge  that  pro- 
per persons  should  be  appointed  to  the  abbacies 
and  other  preferments,  which  the  king  thus  re- 
tained in  his  own  hands,  the  quarrel  between 
them  was  not  long  in  breaking  out  again  with  all 
its  former  violence.  **  Are  not  the  abbeys  mine?” 
exclaimed  the  Red  King,  when  the  archbishop 
pressed  his  imwelcome  solicitations;  “do  what  you 
please  with  the  farms  of  your  archbishopric,  but 
leavemethesame  liberty  withmy  abbeys!”  Anselm 


* RoOu  exacted  the  nine  mm  from  hts  fiiTonrite  Flnmbard. 
on  pnoenting  him  with  the  biehoprio  of  Duriuun.  It  ie  Uheljr, 
however,  that  thi«  able  financier  found  no  great  diificultj  in 
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eventually  determined  to  go  to  Rome  and  lay  the 
matter  before  the  pope,  deterred  neither  by  the 
steady  refusid  of  Rufus  to  grant  him  permission 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  nor  by  the  confiscation 
and  banishment  which  he  was  assured  would  fol- 
low his  unauthorized  departure.  He  set  out  on 
his  journey  in  the  spring  of  1098,  on  foot,  as  a 
humble  pilgrim,  with  a staff  and  wallet;  and  in 
this  guise  he  reached  Dover,  where  he  underwent 
the  indignity  of  a strict  search  from  the  king’s 
officers,  that  he  might  carry  no  money  out  of 
England.  He  arrived,  however,  in  safety  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  greete<l  by  the  pope  with 
the  most  distinguishe<i  welcome.  Urban,  ad- 
dressing him  in  a long  speech  before  his  whole 
court,  called  him  the  pope  of  another  world,  while 
all  the  English  in  the  city  were  commande<l  to 
kiss  his  toe.*  The  pontiff  soon  after  sent  a letter 
to  Rufus,  requiring  the  restitution  of  Anselm’s 
property,  w’hich  had  been  confiscated  at  his  de- 
parture; but  when  the  king  understood  that  the 
bearer  was  a servant  of  the  archbishop,  he  swore 
that  he  would  tear  out  his  eyes  unless  he  instantly 
quitted  the  kingdom. 

Before,  however,  it  was  known  what  reception 
the  pope’s  application  had  met  with,  an  ecclesias-  • 
tical  council,  which  was  held  at  Rome  in  the  close 
of  this  year,  and  at  which  Anselm  was  present, 
declaretl  that  the  King  of  England  doseiwed  ex- 
commimication  for  his  treatment  of  that  prelate; 
but,  at  Anselm’s  request,  made  u|X)n  his  knees, 
the  pope  refrained  from  actually  pronomicing  the 
.sentence  for  the  present.  But  this  coimcil  is  es- 
pecially memorable,  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
for  the  decision  to  which  it  came  upon  the  great 
question  of  investiture,  which  had  now  l)ecoine 
the  main  point  in  the  contest  between  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  temporal 
IJower  in  ever}'  part  of  Christendom.  The  mat- 
ter in  dispute  was,  simply,  whetlier  ecclesiastical 
persona,  on  l>eing  inducted  into  bishoprics  and 
.abbeys,  should  be  permitted  to  receive  the  ring 
:ind  crozier  (by  which  the  temjwralities  of  the 
Ijenefice  were  understood  to  be  conveyed)  fium 
the  hands  of  the  prince.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  ceremony  involved  the  whole  iptestion 
of  whether,  in  every  country,  the  clergy  should 
be  xmder  the  dominion  of  the  king  or  of  the  pope. 
Its  observance,  accordingly,  had  been  for  a long 
time  as  strongly  protested  against  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  it  had  been  usimlly  insisted  ujion  by 
every  temporal  sovereign.  The  present  council 
denounced  excommunication  both  against  all  lay- 
men who  should  j>re.sume  to  grant  investiture  of 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  against  every 
priest  who  should  accept  of  such  invcstitiue.  It 
was  alleged,  with  a d.'iriiig  freedom  of  language, 
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to  be  too  horrible  for  hands  that  created  the 
Creator  himself — a power  not  granted  even  to 
the  angels — and  that  oflfei-ed  him  to  the  Father 
as  a sacrifice  for  the  world’s  redemption,  to  be 
placed  in  fealty  between  the  hands  of  one  who 
might  be  stained  and  polluted  with  every  excess.* 

Soon  after  this  arrived  the  answer  of  Rufus  to 
the  pope’s  letter.  “ I am  astonished,”  he  wi-ote, 
“ how  it  could  enter  your  mind  to  intercede  for 
the  restoration  of  Anselm.  If  you  ask  where- 
fore, this  is  the  cause: — when  he  wished  to  go 
away,  he  was  plainly  warned  that  the  whole 
revenues  of  his  see  would  l>e  confiscated  at  his 
departure.  Since,  therefore,  he  would  needs  go, 
I have  done  what  I threatened,  and  I think  I 
have  done  right."  Anselm  was  not  recalled  so 
long  as  Rufus  lived. 

When  Henry  Beauclerk  succeeded,  his  defective 
title  required  the  sanction  of  the  chm'ch,  and  he, 
therefore,  politically  recalled  Anselm  from  ba- 
nishment at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  He 
also  promised  neither  to  farm  nor  to  sell  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  as  his  brother  had  done,  and  to 
restore  to  the  church  all  its  former  immunities; 
;md  he  threw  into  prison  the  obnoxious  Flam- 
bard,  the  agent  of  the 'late  oppressions.  After 
lhe.se  concessions  it  was  easy  for  the  king  to  pro- 
cure his  marriage  with  Matilda,  ev’en  though  she 
was  sup])oscd  to  have  taken  the  veil. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  quarrel 
respecting  investiture  was  renewed  by  the  de- 
mand of  Henry  that  .^Vjiselm  should  do  homage 
for  his  bishopric.  To  this  demand  the  latter  re- 
turned a decided  negative.  In  consequence  the 
vexatious  subject  was  again  referred  to  Rome, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  decision 
pronounced  by  Paschal  II.,  who  was  now  po})e, 
was  in  favour  of  the  church.  Henry,  notwith- 
-standing,  still  commanded  Anselm  either  to  do 
homage  or  leave  the  kingdom ; but  the  arch- 
bishop would  do  neither.  He  declared  that  he 
would  abide  in  hU  province,  and  he  defied  any 
one  to  injure  him  there.  A second  deputation 
w'as  thereu|)ou  sent  to  Rome,  to  intimate,  in 
the  name  of  the  king  and  nobles,  that  unless  the 
right  of  investiture  was  conceded  they  woul<l 
banish  Anselm,  dissolve  their  connection  wdth 
the  Papal  see,  and  withhold  the  usual  payments. 

Thus  pressed,  if  we  may  l)elieve  the  account 
given  by  Anselm’s  biognipher,  Eadmer,  the  court 
of  Rome  had  recourse  to  a very  strange  and 
clumsy  stratagem.  Thi*co  bishops  liad  brought 
the  message  of  the  king,  and  two  monks  had  also 
arrived  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  archbishop. 
To  the  bi.sho}w,  it  is  affirmed,  the  poj>e  verbally 
conceded  the  right  of  investiture  as  claimed  by 

• TUo  proc«ediu£a  of  thU  council  are  Tcry  miniitel7  related  by 
tiadmor,  the  cuuipauiou  of  Aiuclm  in  bU  llij^ht  and  boniidi- 
uient. 
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the  king,  but  excused  himself  from  committing 
the  penuission  to  writing,  lest  other  sovereigns 
should  demand  the  same  privileges  and  despise 
his  authority;  while,  by  the  monks,  he  sent  let- 
ters to  Anselm,  exhorting  him  to  resist  all  royal 
investitures  and  hold  out  to  the  uttermost.  The 
deputies  of  both  jxarties  returned  to  London,  and, 
at  a grejvt  council  held  there  (a.d.  1102),  after  the 
bishops  had  rehearsed  their  verbal  commission 
the  monks  produced  their  letters.  The  pope  af- 
terwards declared  the  statement  of  the  bishops 
to  be  false,  and  even  exconummicated  them  as 
liars;  but  still  Henry  stood  out.  At  length  it 
was  an-anged  that  the  archbishop  should  himself 
lepair  to  Rome,  to  obtain  a positive  decision ; and 
he  set  out  on  his  joiumey,  accordingly,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1 103. 

Some  years  of  further  negotiation  followed, 
during  which  Anselm  remained  abroad.  At  last 
a compromise  was  effected  by  the  }K)j)e  consent- 
ing that,  provided  the  king  would  abstain  from 
insisting  upon  the  investiture  with  ring  and  cro- 
zier,  the  bishops  ami  abbots  should  do  homage, 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  lay  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  crown,  for  the  temporalities  of  their  sees. 
On  the  tedious  controversy  being  thus  brought 
to  a close,  Anselm  returned  to  England  in  Au- 
gust, 1106. 

Two  yeai's  after  this  act  of  }>acification,  a coun- 
cil was  held  at  London  to  enforce  the  obligation 
of  clerical  celibacy — a rule  which  both  Anselm 
and  his  predecessor,  Laufranc,  had  always  shown 
great  zeal  in  promoting,  although  the  subject  hatl 
l>e€n  partially  lost  sight  of  during  the  late  con- 
troversies. Ten  canons  were  now  {Kisseil  on  this 
head,  more  rigid  than  any  that  had  been  hitherto 
promulgated.  All  married  priests,  of  whatever 
degree,  were  commanded  instantly  to  put  away 
their  wives,  not  to  suffer  them  to  live  on  any 
lands  belonging  to  the  church,  and  never  to  see 
them  or  converse  with  them  except  in  urgent 
cases,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  As  a 
punishment  for  their  crime  in  marrying,  they 
were  to  abstain  from  saying  mass  for  a certain 
I>eriotl,  and  to  undergo  several  {lenances.  Those 
who  refused  to  banish  their  wives  were  to  be  de- 
posed and  excommunicated,  their  goods  were  to 
be  confiscated,  and  their  wives,  as  adulteresses, 
to  be  made  slaves  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.* 

Anselm  ended  his  tixmbled  career  in  1109,  in 
the  seventy -sixth  year  of  his  age  and  sixteenth  of 
his  primacy.  His  writings,  which  still  remain, 
prove  that  ho  possessed  a large  share  l*oth  of 
literary  knowledge  and  metaphysical  acutene.ss; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  i-ememliereil,  as  one  of  his 
chief  merits,  that  he  zealomsly  followed  up,  ami 
even  extended  the  plans  of  his  preilecessor  Lan- 
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for  England.  Having  reached  the  English  capi- 
tal, she  went  from  street  to  street  culling  upon 
“ Gill>ert,”  until  the  invocation  met  the  ear  of  the 
lost  object  of  her  affection.  Having  abjured  her 
native  faith,  ami  been  baptized,  the  foreign 
maiden  became  the  wife  of  Becket,  now  a citizen 
of  London.  From  this  union  was  bom  Thomas, 
the  future  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a man 
whose  i*emarkable  life  was  destined  to  be  a fit 
sequel  to  this  singular  history.* 

His  education,  liis  introduction  at  court  by  the 
patronage  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  the  rapid 
pi'ogi’ess  which  he  made  in  the  royal  favour,  his 
elevation  to  the  chancellorship,  and  his  subse- 
quent apjiointment  to  the  primacy,  with  the  extra- 


franc, for  the  establishment  of ’schools  and  the 
diffusion  of  learning  in  the  country  of  his  adoj)- 
tion.  Whatever  may  be  thought,  also,  of  the 
course  which  ho  took  in  defence  of  what  ho  con- 
ceived to  be  the  rights  of  hU  station  and  of  his 
order,  or  of  some  of  his  measures  for  the  reform 
of  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  contest  lie  so  perse veri  ugly  waged 
ivas  for  no  merely  personal  or  selfish  objects.  To 
his  honour  it  is  recorded  that  the  English  loved 
him  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  tliemselves.'  After 
hU  death  Henry  was  in  no  haste  to  rill  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  be  kept  it  vacant  for  the  sjmee 
of  five  years. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  remainder  of 
tlie  reign  of  • Henry  offers  no 
events  that  rciiuire  to  be  i-e- 
late(L  The  conduct  of  the  lead- 
ing clergy,  in  the  contention 
iKJtween  Stephen  and  HatihL, 

Las  been  detailed  at  sufficient 
length  in  a preceding  chajite^-. 

The  defective  nature  of  Steph- 
en’s title  afforded  a favourable 
opjK)itunity,  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical interest  did  not  neglect, 
of  extortingfrem  the  crown  an 
aqkuowledgment  of  its  haugh- 
tiest and  heretofore  most  stre- 
nuously-disputed pretensions. 

Exem])tiou  from  the  royal  in- 
vestiture,and  the  right  of  carry- 
ing ecclesiastical  causes  by  aj>- 
I>eal  to  Rome,  ware  conceded  Cjsdixiuno.N  or  Dixkct  a»  auchbisuop.— from  Koyai  sis.  2.  n.  7. 

by  Stephen,  or  usurped  in  spite 
of  him,  by  a church  that  was  daily  improving  in 
the  art  of  jjrofiting  by  every  |X)litical  emergency. 

It  is  not  till  the  reign  of  IJeury  11.,  however, 
tlmt  the  contest  re-a.ssumes  much  interest  or  dis- 
tinctness, lujd  to  that  period  we  will  now  there- 
fore at  once  proceefL 

The  pruicij)al  figure  hero  is  Becket.  The  le- 
gend of  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  personage 
is  sufficiently  romantic.  Gilbert  Beck  or  Becket, 
a Saxon  yeoman,  followed  to  the  Crusatles  the 
pennon  of  his  Norman  loni,  but  l>eing  taken  pri- 
soner by  an  emir  of  the  Saracens,  he  was  tlirowm 
into  a dungeon.  The  daughter  of  the  infidel 
prince  saw  and  loved  the  humble  captive,  and  by 
her  aid  he  effected  Ins  esca]>e  and  reached  his 
native  couutr}'.  Pining  at  hi.s  absence,  the  maiden 
r.fterward-s  conceived  the  wild  idea  of  following 
his  stcjis,  though  she  know  no  more  of  his  lan- 
guage tl.au  his  name,  and  tliat  of  the  city  in 
which  he  dwelt.  She  Imstened  to  a seaport,  and 
making  her  wishes  known  by  rejjcating  the  word 
London,”  she  obtained  a passage  in  a ship  boiiml 


' CsJtacr,  Hitt.  Sov.  113. 


ordinary  trausfonnation  which  his  mode  of  life 
and  his  whole  character  underwent  upon  tlie 
hist-mentioned  event,  have  been  ali’eady  related. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  Henr/s 
design  was  in  thus  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
church  the  man  who  had  hitherto  been  tlie  most 
compliant,  as  well  as  the  mo.st  active  and  dex- 
terous of  his  ministers  in  civil  affairs.  When 
the  intention  of  making  him  primate  was  first 
intimated  to  Becket,  he  frankly  declared  to  his 
friends  that,  in  accepting  the  new  dignity,  he 
was  aware  that  he  must  forfeit  the  favour  either 
of  God  or  the  king.  He  expressed  the  same  sen- 
timent to  Henry  himself,  but  in  such  an  equi- 
vocal manner  that  his  remark  seemed  nither  in- 
tended for  a jest.  Laughing,  and  hohling  up  a 
comer  of  his  gay  robe,  he  cried,  “ A fine  saint 
you  are  choosing  for  such  a holy  office.”  Many 
persons  jirofessed  to  be  not  a little  shocke<l  as 
well  as  astonished;  but  pcrha]>s  the  indignant 
feelings  of  the  Nomian  jmrt  of  the  community 
wore  as  much  excited  by  Bccket’s  Saxon  lineage 


* l’n)inj»l<'n  in  A'  Seriplnm.  Tlic  story  i*  told  by  thisoutUur 
kt  great  lon^fth  and  with  considerable  i>alhus. 
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as  by  the  daring  profanation  at  which  they  af- 
fected to  be  scandalized.  Unclerical  as  the  arch- 
bishop’s former  life  had  been,  and  notvrithstand- 
ing  his  obnoxious  promotion,  the  bishops,  as  well 
as  the  clergy  generally,  were  at  first  delighted 
with  such  a primate,  and  the  Saxon  population, 
whUe  they  wei-e  charmed  with  his  affability  and 
humbleness  of  demeanour,  had  their  exultation 
and  affection  heightened  in  regarding  him  as  be- 
longing to  their  o'wn  race. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  first  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  have  al- 
ready been  stated-  Tlie  whole  course,  indeetl,  of 
the  contest  between  Henry  and  Becket  is  so  in- 
tei-woven  with  the  general  history  of  the  king- 
dom, that  a sketch  of  it,  from  its  commencement 
to  its  close,  has  been  necessarily  given  in  relat- 
ing the  civil  transactions  of  the  period,  and  we 
have  only  now  to  fill  up  certain  jjarts  of  that  out- 
line by  a few  additional  details  in  regard  to  points 
belonging  more  especially  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter. 

The  various  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
two  parties,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  the  great  council  of  prelates  and  barons 
wliich  met  at  Clarendon  in  January,  1164.  A 
short  review  of  what  took  place  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  of  the  history  of  the  decrees,  or  “ Con- 
stitutions,” as  they  were  called,  passed  by  the 
coimcil,  w’ill  best  explain  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  king,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  archbishop  on 
the  other,  and  the  relative  2X)sitions  in  which  the 
church  and  the  state  wore  left  by  the  i&sue  of  the 
controversy. 

The  pai'ticular  question  which  originated  what 
eventually  became  a general  contest  about  their  re- 
8i)ective  rights  l>etw’eeu  the  crown  and  the  spiritual 
estate,  appears  to  have  been — whether  the  clergy, 
when  accused  of  crimes,  should  be  tried  and  pun- 
isheil  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  civil  courts. 
I'illed,  as  many  of  the  lower  offices  in  the  church 
were,  with  j>erson8  of  little  education,  and  whose 
emoluments  were  not  such  as  to  raise  them  above 
the  habits  and  temptations  of  the  lowest  poverty, 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  an  age  of  such  general 
rudeness  and  disorder,  some  of  the  most  serious 
offences,  including  even  acts  of  violence  and  blood, 
should  occasionally  be  committed  by  churchmen. 
It  was  alleged,  however,  with  apparent  reason, 
that  the  temptations  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
in  the  case  of  a priest,  were  greatly  augmented 
by  the  peculiar  sort  of  trial  and  punishment  to 
which  it  subjected  him.  During  tlie  Saxon  times 
the  clergy  and  laity  were  alike  amenable  to  the 
courts  of  common  law;  but  the  Conqueror  with- 
drew the  bishojjs  from  the  civil  tribunals,  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  order  of  things  already  exist- 
ing in  all  the  other  countries  of  Christendom, 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  other  courts  of  their 


own.  The  extent  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
thus  established  had,  from  the  first,  been  a sub- 
, ect  of  uncertainty  and  dispute,  but  latterly  the 
church  courts  had  asserted  the  right  of  alone 
taking  cognizance  of  all  offences  whatever  com- 
mitted by  the  clergy.  One  strong  ground  on 
which  this  claim  was  objected  to  by  the  civil 
authorities,  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  punish- 
ments which  the  ecclesiastical  judges  were  con- 
sidered to  have  the  power  of  inflicting;  for  they 
were  held  to  be  restricted  by  tlie  canons  from  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  death,  and,  in  consequence, 
for  the  most  heinous  offence  committed  by  a priest, 
the  heaviest  retribution  was  stripes  and  degra- 
dation from  his  sacred  office.  It  was  also  alleged 
that  a natural  partiality  for  tlieir  order  induced 
those  who  presided  in  the  church  courts  to  treat 
the  offenders  that  were  brought  before  them  with 
dangerous  lenity,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  made 
them  shut  their  eyes  altogether  to  the  proofs  of 
a churchman’s  guilt. 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  as  finally  di- 
gested, were  sixteen  in  number.  They  were  pre- 
sented for  the  acceptance  of  the  council  by  the 
king,  as  a restoration  or  recognition  of  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  realm,  or,  as  it  was  more  specifi- 
cally declared  in  the  preamble,  of  the  usages, 
liberties,  and  dignities  which  had  prevailed  and 
been  maintained  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather 
and  the  other  kings  his  predecessors.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  title  was  not  a correct  de- 
scription as  applied  to  all  the  articles.  The  in- 
strument comprehended,  as  has  been  already 
olwerved,  the  entire  scheme  of  reformation  by 
which  Heniy  projiosed  to  bring  the  church  under 
subjection  to  the  civil  authorities;  and,  however 
necessary  certain  of  the  clauses  might  be  for  this 
end,  or  however  just  and  projier,  they  were  un- 
doubtedly innovations  upon  the  laws  and  prac- 
tice that  had  subsisted  ever  since  the  Conquest. 
The  8ul>stance  of  the  principal  enactments  was — 
that  all  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which 
a clergyman  was  concerned,  should  be  tried  and 
determined  in  the  king’s  court;  that  appeals 
should  lie  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king;  and 
tliat  no  cause  should  be  carried  further  than  the 
archbishop’s  court  (in  other  w'ords,  to  Rome)  with- 
out the  king’s  consent;  that  no  archbisho2>,  bishop, 
or  dignified  clergyman,  should  depart  from  the 
kingdom  without  the  king’s  leave;  that  no  tenant 
in  chief  of  the  crown,  and  no  officer  of  the  royal 
household  or  demesne,  should  bo  excommuni- 
cated, or  his  lands  put  under  an  interdict,  until 
application  had  been  made  to  the  king  or  the 
grand  justiciaiy;  that  churches  in  the  king’s  gift 
should  not  be  filled  without  his  consent;  that 
when  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbacy,  or 
priory  became  vacant,  it  should  remain  in  the 
I custody  of  the  king,  who  should  receive  all  its 
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rents  and  revenues;  that  the  election  of  a new  in- 
cumbent should  be  made  upon  the  king’s  writ,  in 
the  royal  chapel,  and  jdth  the  assent  of  the  king; 
and  that  the  person  elected  should  do  homage 
and  fealty  to  the  king  before  being  consecrated. 

To  these  propositions  Becket,  at  an  interview 
with  the  king  some  time  before  the  meeting  of 
the  council,  had,  although  with  much  reluctance, 
promised  that  he  would  gi^e  his  assent;  and  all 
the  other  bi.shops  had  also  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  acquiesce  in  them.  But  now  the  arch- 
bishop, on  being  formally  asked  by  the  king  to 
fulfil  his  promise,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present, 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  any  other  answer 
than  that  he  would  render  obedience  to  the  said 
ancient  customs  of  the  realm,  saving  the  rights 
of  his  order.  Terrified  at  the  rage  into  which 
the  king  broke  out  at  this  unexpected  opposition, 
Becket’s  brethren  vehemently  implored  him  to 
yield.  Meanwhile  the  door  of  the  antechamlier 
being  thrown  open,  discovered  a band  of  knights 
standing  clad  in  armour,  and  with  their  swords 
drawn.  In  these  alarming  circumstances  Bec- 
ket’s firmness  was  at  last  shaken;  and  he  pro- 
mised that,  if  the  meeting  should  be  adjourned 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  enactments  digested 
into  a regular  form,  he  would  then  do  what  was 
required  of  him.  But  when  he  retired  into  soli- 
tude bo  was  confounded  at  the  thought  of  his 
weakue.ss.  Filled  with  remorse,  he  resolved  even 
yet  to  draw  back,  to  whatever  of  reproach  or 
danger  he  might,  by  so  doing,  expose  himself. 
When,  therefore,  the  meeting  re-assembled  on 
the  following  day,  and  copies  of  the  Constitutions 
were  produced,  he  j^eremptorily  refused  his  signa- 
ture. Neither  entreaties  nor  threats*  could  now 
move  him.  Retiring  from  the  council,  he  wrote 
to  the  po]>e  an  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place, 
soliciting  absolution  for  the  momentary  lapse  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty;  and,  as  a penance  for 
the  same  crime,  he  condemned  himself  to  an 
abstinence  of  forty  days  from  the  service  of  the 
xJtar.* 

The  Constitutions  of  C’larendon,  however,  ns 
assented  to  by  the  barons  and  the  other  prelates, 
became  for  the  present  the  law  of  the  land,  not- 
withstanding the  dissent  and  opposition  of  the 
archbishop. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that  Henry, 
on  his  reconciliation  with  the  pope,  in  1172,  only 
obtained  absolution  on  solemnly  promising  to 
abolish  all  laws  and  customs  hostile  to  the  clergy 
that  might  have  been  introduced  in  his  kingdom 
since  the  beginning  of  his  reign — to  re-instato  the 
chnrch  of  Canterbuiy  in  all  the  possessions  it  had 
held  a year  previous  to  Becket’s  departure;  and 
to  make  restitution  to  all  the  friemls  of  the  late 
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primate  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  property. 
To  these,  it  is  said,  were  added  some  other  en- 
gagements which  wei-e  not  committed  to  WTiting; 
and  one  version  of  the  oath  taken  by  Henry  mokes 
him  acknowledge  the  kingdom  of  England  to  be 
held  by  him  in  feudal  subjection  to  the  pope. 
This  article,  however,  has  generally  been  held  to 
be  a forgery;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  the  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity  is  very  w'cak,  its  inherent 
improbability  on  the  other  is  certainly  strong. 

Notwithstanding  Henry’s  promise  to  abolish 
the  customs  that  infringed  upon  the  rights  of 
the  clergy,  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  re- 
mained imrepealed  for  some  years  after  this  time. 
But  if  they  were  still  nominally  law,  they  were 
little  better  than  a dead  letter.  .^1  effective 
opposition  to  the  cause  of  which  Becket  had  been 
the  great  champion,  was  for  the  present  put  down 
by  his  martyrdom,  and  the  wonders  that  were 
believed  to  have  followed  it.  After  the  inter- 
ment of  the  body,  crowds  of  the  afflicted  repaired 
to  the  s|X)t,  where  the  lame  recovered  the  action 
of  their  limbs,  the  blind  received  sight,  and  the 
sick  were  healed.*  Every  day  adde<l  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  pilgrims  and  the  miracles,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  spread  and  fervour  of  the  delusion. 
The  enthusiasm  became  general,  and  messenger 
after  messenger  was  desimtehed  to  Romo  with 
fresh  tidings  of  prodigies,  and  supplications  that 
Becket  might  be  made  a tutelary  saint  for  the 
blessing  and  protection  of  England.  This  favour 
was  at  last  granted  by  the  po]>e;  and  the  29th  of 
December,  the  day  on  which  the  saint  was  assas- 
sinated, was  assigned  to  him  in  the  calendar.* 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1176  that,  at 
a great  council  held  at  Northampton,  the  rej>eal, 
or  rather  the  modification,  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  was  formally  effected.  It  was  there 
agreed,  though  not  without  mucli  opjKJsition  from 
many  of  the  barons — first,  that  the  clergy  should 
not  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  temporal  courts 
on  any  charges  except  for  offences  against  the 
forest  laws;  and,  secondly,  that  no  bishopric  or 
abbey  should  be  kept  in  the  king’s  hands  longer 
than  a year,  except  in  circumstances  which  might 
make  it  imijossible  to  have  the  vacancy  filled  up 
in  that  time.  In  this  state  the  law  continued 
the  remainder  of  the  period  now  under  i-eview. 

Before  dismissing  this  reign,  an  event  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  which,  although  otherwise  in- 
significant, is  memorable  as  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  any  opposition  being  made  to  the  com- 
mon faith,  and  as  such  may  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  harbinger  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 166,  a sj-nod 
was  held  at  Oxford,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
for  the  arraignment  of  certain  foreigners  accused 
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of  heresy.  It  appears  that  five  years  before,  se- 
veral Germans,  to  the  number  of  thirty  men  and 
women,  liad  arrived  in  England,  and  began  to 
<lisseminate  their  religious  opinions;  but  as  they 
had  hitherto  only  converted  one  woman  of  low 
rank,  and  as  their  demeanoui’  had  been  peaceful, 
they  had  been  allowed  to  live  unmolested.  At- 
tention, however,  was  at  last  called  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  their  principles  diflFei-cd  from  the 
established  creed,  on  which  they  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  now  brought  for  trial  before  the 
king.  To  the  question  of  what  was  their  belief, 
Geranl  their  leader  answered  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  venerated  the  doctrines  of  the 
apostles.  But  it  is  alleged  that,  when  they  were 
examined  upon  particulars,  they  spoke  impiously 
of  the  eucharist,  baptism,  and  mairiage,  and  when 
urged  with  texts  of  Scripture,  refused  all  discus- 
sion, declaring  that  they  believed  as  they  were 
taught,  and  would  not  dispute  about  their  faith. 
When  they  were  exhorted  to  recant,  they  i*eceived 
the  admonition  with  scorn;  and  when  threatened 
with  punishment,  they  answered  with  a smile, 
“ Blessed  are  they  who  suffer  for  righteousness’ 
.^ake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  As 
heresy  was  new  in  England,  the  judges  were  at 
a loss  how  to  act;  but  canons  had  already  been 
enacted  by  the  council  of  Tours  against  the  Albi- 
genscs,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  in  confor- 
mity with  these.  The  accused  were  condcnmed 
to  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with  a hot  iron, 
and  to  be  publicly  whipped  and  expelled  out  of 
Oxford,  while  the  king’s  subjects  were  forbidden 
by  proclamation  to  shelter  or  relieve  them.  The 
enthusiasts  went  to  their  punishment  in  triumph, 
singing,  “Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate 
you  and  persecute  you.”  Their  garments  were 
cut  off  by  the  waist,  their  brows  were  seared,  and 
their  backs  tom  with  scourges;  and  thus  bleed- 
ing, and  almost  naked,  in  the  dcj)th  of  winter, 
they  wandered  about  imsheltered  among  the 
fields,  until  they  died.  Such  is  the  obscure  ac- 
count delivered  by  the  contemporary  writers,  in 
whose  eyes  dissent  in  lielief  from  the  church  of 
Rome  was  an  incomprehensible  anomaly.  It  is 
probable  that  these  strangers,  fi*om  the  notions 
.ascribed  to  them  on  the  institution  of  marriage 
and  the  sacraments,  were  Cathari,  or  Albigenses. 

Tlie  history  of  ecclesiastical  affair’s  in  Eigland 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  is  almost  a blank ; 
every  feeling  was  absorbetl  in  the  great  subject 
of  the  Crusjules;  and  the  clergy,  who  had  already 
gained  all  for  which  they  hail  contended  at  home, 
found  ample  scojre  for  their  belligerent  properr- 
sities  in  the  fields  of  Palestine,  to  .which  many  of 
*henr  repaire<l  in  warlike  array,  notwithstanding 
the  canons  that  had  been  ertacUd  against  their 
beariirg  arms.  During  this  reign,  the  power  of 
the  popedom,  which  had  Ixjeir  exerted  in  favour 


of  Richard  in  the  negotiations  for  his  release,  was 
also  directed  effectually  against  him  when  he 
showed  symptoms  of  opposition  to  Rome.  Hu- 
bert, the  primate,  jealous  of  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, and  desirous  to  abridge  their  privDeges, 
hail  determined  to  raise  up  against  them  a rival 
body,  in  the  form  of  an  establishment  of  canons 
regular,  for  whom  he  proceeded  to  erect  a splen- 
did edifice  at  Lambeth,  with  the  approbation  of 
Richard.  But  the  monks  of  Canterbui^',  alarmed 
for  their  rights,  and  suspecting  that  the  gainful 
relics  of  Becket  would  be  transferred  to  the  new 
house,  fiercely  opposed  the  project,  and  appealed 
to  the  pope.  Innocent  III.,  who  warmly  esjwused 
their  cause,  and  directed  a bull  to  the  archbishop, 
in  1198,  commanding  him  in  a very  imperious 
style  to  desist  immediately  from  his  proceedings. 
He  afterwards  addressed  another  bull  to  Richard, 
whom  he  threatened  for  his  contumacy  in  abet- 
ting the  archbishop;  warning  him  that  if  he  per- 
severed, he  should  soon  find  in  his  punishment 
how  hard  it  was  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  By 
a subsequent  mandate,  also  addressed  to  the  king. 
Innocent  declared  that  he  would  not  endure  the 
least  contempt  of  himself  or  of  God,  whose  place 
he  held  upon  earth.  The  lion-hearte<l  king  and 
the  rebellious  archbishop  were  equally  disinayeil 
at  these  menaces,  and  the  obnoxious  building 
was  destroyed.* 

The  history  of  the  church  in  the  reign  of  King 
John  is  principally  a continuation  of  the  same 
great  contest  respecting  the  appointment  to  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  offices  between  the  clergy  or 
the  pope,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  crown  on  the 
other,  which  had  been  cairietl  on  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  century.  In  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  the  election 
of  bisho])s  was  by  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people  of  the  diocese.  After  the  establishment, 
liowever,  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  the  annexation  to 
bishoprics  of  high  political  power  and  laige 
landed  jK)S8essions,  the  king  naturally  claimeil 
the  right  of  being  at  least  a party  in  the  nomi- 
nation to  an  ofiice  which  gave  to  its  iK).ssessor  so 
much  weight  in  tlie  state.  The  claim  to  a veto 
upon  the  election  was  as  natiually  extended  to 
that  of  an  absolute  right  of  appointment,  as  soon 
as  the  crown  found  that  it  could  not  otherwise 
secure  the  office  for  its  own  nommee.  Accord- 
ingly, this  was  substantially  the  position  which 
the  crown  at  last  assumeil,  although  the  form  in 
which  it  asserted  its  claim  varied  with  circum- 
stances. When  it  found  itself  obliged,  for  in- 
stance, to  relinquish  the  absolute  nomination  of 
the  bishop,  it  stood  out  for  the  right  of  granting 
or  refusing  to  the  iuilividual  elected  that  inves- 
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titore,  without  which  he  certainly  could  not  draw 
the  revenues  of  the  see,  even  if  he  could  exercise 
any  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  his  office.  The 
course  taken  by  the  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
equally  varied  in  conformity  to  the  course  of 
events.  In  the  first  place,  at  a very  early  p>erio<l, 
the  interference  of  the  laity  was  first  reduced  to 
a mere  form,  and  then  got  rid  of  altogether. 
Subsequently  the  claim  of  the  general  body  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  to  a voice  in  the  election 
was  disputed,  and  the  right  of  voting  was  asserted 
to  reside  solely  in  the  chapter.  As  the  chapter 
in  many  cases  consisted  of  the  monks  of  some 
religious  house  to  which  the  cathedrals  were  held 
to  belong,  the  natural  enmity  between  the  regular 
and  the  secultur  clergy  here  interfered  materially 
. to  inflame  the  quarrel.  This  was  the  case,  for 
instance,  at  Cantcrbuiy,  where  the  chapter  con- 
sisted of  the  monks  of  the  great  monastery  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  thus  claimed  the  sole  right 
of  electing  the  Primate  of  all  England.  The  re- 
gular clergy  (that  is,  those  living  under  monastic 
rule)  were  always,  it  may  be  observed,  regarded 
by  the  court  of  Rome  as  the  main  support  of  its 
authority,  and  it  usually  took  their  side  against 
the  secular  (so  called,  as  living  at  large  in  the 
world).  What  the  popes  therefore  endeavoured 
to  effect  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  bishops, 
was  to  retain  that-  power  either  in  their  own 
hands  or  in  those  of  the  chapters.  Against  the 
claim  of  the  king  to  present  in  the  first  instance 
they  constantly  protested.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  chapters  submitted  to  present  the  per- 
son named  to  thorn  by  the  king.  Even  here, 
however,  the  question  of  investiture  created  a 
serious  difficulty  to  be  got  over  after  the  nomina- 
tion had  been  settled.  But  the  particular  point 
upon  which  the  dispute  between  John  and  Inno- 
cent III.  hinge<l,  was  the  power  claimed  by  the 
Papal  court  of  appointing  to  a bishopric  vacated 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  election,  or  by  the  un- 
fitness of  the  person  elected,  the  right  being  also 
a.«sumed  by  it  of  deciding  upon  the  irregularity 
or  unfitness.  It  was  upon  the  plea  of  such  iire- 
gularity  that  the  pope  nominated  T^ngton  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

Little  or  no  change  took  place  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  English  church  in  consequence 
of  the  Norman  conquest;  and  its  establishment 
remained  through  the  whole  of  the  period  now 
under  review  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  before 
that  eveut.  The  principal  alteration  was  that 
ina<le  by  the  creation  of  two  new  sees — of  Ely, 
in  1109,  and  of  Carlisle,  in  1133,  in  addition  to 
the  fifteen  (including  the  two  archbishoprics) 
tliat  had  existed  in  the  Saxon  times,  being  the 
same  that  still  exist,  with  the  exception  of  Ox- 
ford, Peterborough,  Gloucester,  Chester,  and 
iiipon.  , 


Before  the  Conquest  the  only  ordpr  of  monks 
known  in  England  was  that  of  the  ^ncdictines, 

or  observers  of  the  rule 
of  St  Beue<lict,  institu- 
ted in  the  early  part  of  . 
the  sixth  century,  which 
some  conceive  to  have 
been  brought  oyer  by 
Augxistine,  but  which 
was  most  probably  un- 
known in  the  country 
till  a considerably  later 
period,  and  certainly  was 
first  generallyestablished 
by  St  Bunstan  in  the 
tenth  century.  Nor  i* *ef- 
haps  was  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  ever  strictly  ob- 
served by  the  English 
monks  till  after  the  Con- 
quest. In  the  course  of 
the  twelfth  century  two  new  orders  were  in- 
troduced— the  Cistercian.s,  or  Bemardines,  in 
1128,  and  the  Carthusians, 
in  1180.  Both  these,  in- 
deed, may  be  considered  as 
branches  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, only  distinguished  by 
subjection  to  a discipline  of 
still  greater  severity.  The 
order  of  the  Carthusians  es- 
j)ecially  (founded  at  Chart- 
reux,  in  JVjince,  by  St.  Bruno 
in  1080,  whence  their  estab- 
lishments in  England  were 
corruptly  called  Charter- 
liouses)  was  the  strictest  of 
all  the  monastic  orders,  the 
members  never  being  al- 
lowed to  taste  flesh,  and 
r ’ restricted  on  one  day 

of  every  week  to  bread, 
water,  and  salt.  The  Carthusians  never  became 
numerous  in  England.  The  order  of  the  Cister- 
cians (instituted  at  Cisteux — in  Latin,  Cistertium 
—in  Burgundy,  in  1098,  and  afterwards  greatly 
patronized  by  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard)  wps 
chiefly  distinguished  by  having  its  houses  situated 
for  the  most  part  at  a tlistance  from  all  oU>er 
habitations.  There  were  a considerable  number 
of  them  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.* 


• Th«  habit  of  the  Benodictine  monk*  wm  * bUck  looee  gown 
of  rtuff  leeching  to  tlie  l»eel^  a cowl  or  hood  of  the  aama,  and 
a ecapuiory.  Under  theeo  woe  worn  a iiabitof  white  fleunel,  and 
boot*  on  the  logs.  Prom  the  onter  habit,  the  Benedictinee  were 
commonly  colled  Block  Monke. 

• Tbe  hobit  ol  the  Corthuoion  raonki  woo  white,  with  on  ex- 
terttol  ooat  of  block  ntuff  plaited. 

• Among  the  many  ilhurt  ration*  of  medievnl  monneri  which 
we  owe  to  tbe  Couiden  and  dmilor  eodetiee,  few  ore  more  in- 


BnuroiCTixp.  Monk.' — Prom 
Uugdale. 
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The  moat  common  form,  however,  which  enthu- 
siastic devotion  assumed  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  was  that  of  going  on  pilgrim- 
age to  some  spot  supposed  to  be  of  i>eculiar  sjuic- 
t tity,  either  within  the  kingdom  or  abroad.  After 
the  martyrdom  and  canonization  of  Bccket,  his 
shrine  at  Canterbury  became,  and  for  ages  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  the  pious, 
when  they  did  not  extend  their  penitential  jour- 
ney beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  coimtr)'. 
Abroad,  Romo,  Loretto,  but  especially  Jerusa- 
lem, Mount  Sinai,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land,  now  attracted  crowds  of  palmers,' 
“beyond  the  example  of  former  times,”  to  use 
the  words  of  Gibbon,  “and  the  roads  were 
covered  with  multitudes  of  either  sex,  and  of 
every  rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life, 
so  soon  as  they  should  have  kissed  the  tomb  of 
their  Redeemer.  Princes  and  prelates  aban- 
doned the  care  of  their  dominions;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  these  pious  caravans  were  a prelude  to 
the  ai-mies  which  marched  in  the  ensuing  age 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross.”  Out  of  this 
practice  of  pilgrimage  grew  the.  Crusades,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  devotion  formed  a strange 
alliance  with  the  military  spirit,  each  communi- 
cating something  of  its  peculiar  colour  and  cha- 
racter to  the  other.  Four  of  these  extraordinary 
ex{>editions  belong  to  the  present  period,  of  w'hich 
the  first  (the  conse<iuence  of  which  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem)  set  out  in 
1097,  the  second  in  1147,  the  third  (that  in  which 
CcBur  de  Lion  took  so  distinguished  a part)  in 
1189,  and  the  fourth  (which  resulted  in  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  from  the  Greeks)  in  1203. 
The  Crusades,  however,  though  j)rofe.sse<lly  reli- 
gious enterprises,  produced  less  eflect  upon  the 
religion  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  under- 
taken than  upon  most  of  the  other  great  consti- 
tuents of  its  social  condition.  Among  the  phe- 
nomena that  sprung  out  of  the  Crusa<les,  none 
presented  a more  expre.ssive  type  of  their  cha- 
racter than  the  religious  orders  of  knighthood. 
The  two  earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  these — 
the  Kluights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Knights  Templars  — both  acquired  establish- 
ments and  extensive  possessions  in  this  country 

torn  ting  than  the  chronicle  kept  by  the  munk  Juoelin,  of  St. 
Edmund'*,  In  the  twelfth  century:  Chronica  Joctlini  de  Braka- 
londa  de  rebu*  peetii  SameonU  AbhatU  Monatitrii  Sancli  Ed- 
mundi.  In  it  the  oonTentual  fhttomity  present  a very  diflerent 
oipoct  from  that  attributed  to  the  monastic  inititutioui  of  tlie 
middle  egos  by  authors  who  think  they  cannot  aufflciently 
exalt  their  merits.  As  landlords,  they  were  so  harsh  os  oven  to 
tear  the  doors  born  the  cottage*  of  their  tenants  in  payment  of 
arrears  of  rent.  But  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  hi*  Poet  and  Pruent,  ha* 
piunuiutood  an  opinion  on  Jooelin's  work,  port  of  which  we  may 
append: — “ Juoelin,  wo  see,  is  not  without  seculority.  Our  Do- 
minu*  Abba*  was  intent  enough  on  the  Divine  offices;  but  then— 
his  account  book*?  One  of  the  thing*  that  atrikeu*  meet,  through- 
out, in  Joadin'*  ChronicU,  and  indeed  in  Eadmer's  Atmlm,  and 
other  old  monastic  books,  written  ovldontly  by  pious  men , is  this, 


soon  after  their  institution ; the  principal  seat  of 
the  former  having  been  established  at  St.  John’s 
Hospital  in  Clerkenwell,  London;  that  of  the 
latter  at  the  Temple  (to  which  they  had  removed 
from  a previous  residence  in  Holbom),  many 
years  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

As  these  two  orders  of  military  monks  were  so 
closely  connected  with  the  religious  and  civil 
history  of  the  period,  and  were  so  influential, 
both  as  priests  and  soldiers,  they  require  a fuller 
notice  than  we  have  given  to  the  other  monastic 
institutions.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  op- 
pression and  cruelties  with  which  the  Christian 
pilgrims  were  visited  in  their  journeys  to  the  holy 
sepidchre.  They  first  appeared  in  the  form  of 
Hospitallers,  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they 
built  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  pilgrims,  and  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  been  plundered  in  the  journey,  or  were 
too  poor  to  pay  the  exorbitant  taxes  levied  by 
the  infidels  upon  those  who  visited  the  sacre<l 
places.  At  first,  they  were  but  a commimity 
of  monks,  who  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, and  devoted  themselves  to  the  humble  duties 
of  tending  the  sick  and  relieving  the  needy; 
but  as  their  reputation  increased,  large  dona- 
tions of  lands  were  bestowed  upon  the  order,  and 
gallant  knights  and  men  of  high  rank  joined 
it,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  expiating  their  sins  or 
escaping  from  the  cares  of  the  w’orld.  This 
wealth  cherished  ambition;  these  new  recruits 
imparte<l  a warlike  spirit  to  the  community;  and 
during  the  Crusades,  we  find  them  risen  into  a 
great  military  power,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
a grand-master,  exercising  aU  the  functions  of 
a sovereign  independent  }>riuce.  Such  an  insti- 
tution was  particularly  congenLol  to  the  warliko 
and  devout  spirit  of  the  English;  and,  therefore, 
so  early  as  a.d.  1100 — only  eight  yeai-s  after  ii 
was  established  at  Jerusalem — a small  body  of 
these  Hospital  monks  arrived  in  England,  and 
during  the  same  year,  their  house  in  London  was 
erected.  The  branch  thus  planted  in  an  English 
soil  was  quickly  and  abundantly  fruitful;  their 
commanderies,  by  which  name  their  establish- 
ments were  distinguished,  were  rich  and  nume- 

tluit  Uiare  i*  alniont  no  moiiticM)  n'hatovor  of  ]>on»nal  raligion  in 
tbem ; that  tho  whola  gitt  of  tbdir  thinking  and  apoculatiun 
teemH  to  be  ‘ the  pririlogo*  of  our  order,’  ‘ strict  exaction  of  our 
duM,' ' God's  honour*  (meaning  tlie  honour  of  our  saints;,  and  so 
forth." — See  Poet  and  Prrtenl,  by  Tliuuuts  Carlyle,  p.  80. 

‘ Pilgrim*  to  foraign  juirts  wore  properly  called  palmere,  from 
tho  bmnohe*  of  the  pnlm-tmo,  tlie  emblem  of  victory,  which 
they  used  to  boar  in  their  hand*.  In  taken  of  having  omssed 
the  sea*,  or  of  their  intention  of  doing  so,  they  were  wont  to  put 
cockle  or  scallop  ahella  in  their  hats — acoonliug  to  Ophelia’s  song 
in  Hamlet; — 

" now  ihoiild  I your  true  love  know 
From  another  one? 

By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff. 

And  by  hi*  sandal  ahaun." 


A.D.  1066—1216.] 
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rous;  and  so  influential  was  the  order  through- 
out the  oountx)',  that  their  superior  ranked  as 
the  first  of  the  English  barons,  and  had,  ns  such, 
a seat  among  the  lords  in  parliament.  This  con- 
sequence they  retained  in  England  until  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  when  their  houses 
and  endowments  were  swept  away  in  the  general 
confiscation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  odd,  that 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  appear  under  difierent 
and  successive  names  in  histor}',  according  to  the 
changes  with  which  the  onler  was  visited.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Crusades,  they  were  Hos- 
pitallers, from  the  Hospital  they  occupied;  and 
Knights  of  St.  John,  from  tlie  name  of  Uie  patron 
saint  to  whom  the  building  was  dedicated.  After- 
wards, on  the  expijlsion  of  the  C!hri.stians  from 
the  Holy  Land,  they  were  called  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  in  consequence  of  that  island  being  a.s- 
signed  to  them  for  their  residence.  The  third 
change  in  their  title  occurred  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  capture  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks, 
A.D.  1522,  and  their  transference  to  the  island  of 
Malta,  which  was  conferred  ujx)n  their  order  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  they  atlopted  the  name, 
which  since  that  j>eriotl  they  have  retained,  of 
**  Knights  of  Malta." 

A still  more  powerful  and  distinguished  insti- 
tution of  soldier-monks,  was  that  of  the  Templars, 
which  originated  a,d.  1118.  At  first  they  con- 
sisted of  nine  pious  and  valiaut  knights,  who 
resolveil,  while  their  brethren  of  the  Hospital 
devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  poor,  to  guard  the  highways  that  led  to  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  pwtect  the  pilgrims  on  their 
journey.  They  therefore  selected  for  their  jmi- 
troness,  the  Virgin,  whom  they  entitled  “our 
dear  Lady  Mary,”  the  “sweet  mother  of  God;” 
and  having  adopted  for  their  rule  the  canons  of 
St.  Augustine,  they  bound  themselves  by  the 
three  monastic  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  to  which,  however,  they  added  a 
fourth,  of  fighting  incessantly  in  the  defence  of 
pilgrims  and  the  Holy  Land,  against  the  heathen. 
Baldwin  II.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  assigned  them 
a part  of  his  palace  for  their  abode;  and  as  this 
building  stood  close  by  the  church  and  convent 
of  the  Temple,  the  abbot  and  canons  gave  them 
a street  leading  to  it  from  tlie  jialace,  for  the 
keepiiigof  their  stores  and  equipments;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  they  obtained  the  names  of 
“ Brethren  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusa- 
lem,” “Soldiers  of  the  Temple,”  and  “Templars.” 

During  the  first  nine  years  of  the  e.\istence  of 
this  order,  its  vow  of  poverty  was  strictly  ob- 
setred : the  8ul)sistence,  and  even  the  raiment  of 
these  gallant  high-born  soldiers  were  the  alms 
which  they  received  from  tlie  faithful;  and  even 
their  first  grand -master,  Hugh  de  Payens,  and 
his  companion,  Godfrey  of  St.  Omer,  had  only 


one  wai*-steed  between  them.  This  fact  was  care- 
fully commemorated  by  the  seal  of  the  institution, 
which  rej)reseuted  two  Templar  knights  riding 
u}X)n  one  horse;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  having 
this  emblem  consUuitly  before  their  eyes,  the 
brethren  would  be  reminded  of  their  original 
jK)verty,  and  the  duty  of  Christian  humility.  And 
that  such  was  at  first  the  efiect,  may  be  learned 
from  a letter  of  St.  Bernard,  the  legislator  of  the 
order,  seventeen  years  after  it  was  instituted, 
and  when  it  had  acquired  wealth  ami  considera- 
tion. S{Xiakiug  of  the  knights  of  the  Temple, 
he  says,  “They  go  and  come  at  a sign  from  their 
master;  they  wear  the  clothing  which  he  gives 
them,  and  ask  neither  food  nor  clothing  from  any 
one  else.  . . . They  never  sit  idle,  or  go  about 
gaping  after  news.  When  they  are  resting  from 
wjirfare  against  the  infidels — a thing  which  rarely 
occurs — not  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleneas,  they  em- 
ploy themselves  in  repairing  their  clothes  and 
arms,  or  do  something  which  the  command  of 
the  master  or  the  common  need  enjoins.  There 
is  with  them  no  respect  of  persons;  the  best,  not 
the  noblest,  are  the  most  highly  regarded;  they 
endeavoiu:  to  anticipate  one  another  in  respect, 
and  to  lighten  each  other’s  burdens.  No  un- 
seemly word  or  light  mocking — no  murmur  or 
immoderate  laughter — is  let  to  pass  mireprove<l, 
if  any  one  should  allow  himself  to  indulge  in 
such.  They  avoid  games  of  chess  and  tables; 
they  are  adverse  to  the  chase,  and  equally  so  to 
hawking,  in  which  others  so  much  delight.  They 
hate  all  jugglers  and  moimtebanks,  all  wanton 
songs  and  ]days,  as  vanities  and  follies  of  this 
world.  They  cut  their  hair,  in  ol)edieuce  to  these 
words  of  the  a]K>stle,  ‘ It  is  not  seemly  in  a man 
to  liave  long  hair;’  no  one  ever  sew  them 
dressed  out;  they  are  seldom  ever  washed;  they 
aie  mostly  to  be  seen  with  disordere<l  hair,  and 
covered  w'ith  dust,  brown  from  their  corslets  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun.”  After  describing  their 
fearless  courage  in  battle,  the  illustrious  abbot 
of  Clairv’aux  adds,  “Thus  they  are  in  union 
strange,  at  the  same  time  gentler  than  lambs 
and  grimmer  tlian  lions,  so  that  one  may  doubt 
whether  to  call  them  monks  or  knights.  But 
both  names  suit  them,  for  theii's  is  the  mildness 
of  the  monk  and  the  valour  of  the  knight.  Wliat 
remains  to  be  said,  but  that  this  is  the  Lord’s 
doing,  and  it  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes?  Such  are 
they  whom  God  has  chosen  out  of  the  bravest  in 
Israel,  that,  w'atchful  and  true,  they  may  guanl 
the  holy  sepulchre,  arme<l  with  swords,  and  well- 
skilled  in  war.” 

A community  so  distinguished  for  valour,  piety, 
and  self-denial,  and  so  powerful  an  instrument 
for  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  and  its  mainten- 
ance against  the  infidels,  wtis  so  completely  ac- 
cordant with  the  spirit  and  wants  of  the  age. 
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that  the  Templars  rose  into  high  favour  both 
with  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers.  They 
were  soon  enabled  to  doff  the  piebald  iind  thread- 
bare raiment  of  charity,  in  consequence  of  a de- 
cent uniform  l>eing  appointed  for  them  by  Pope 
Honorius,  which  consisted  of  a white  mantle, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Hospitallers,  who 
wore  a black  one.  Afterwards,  they  were  com- 
missioned by  Pope  Eugenius  III.  to  wear  a red 
cross  on  the  breast,  as  a sign  of  tlieir  constant 
exposure  to  martyrdom,  and  this  likewise  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  brethren  of  the  Hospi- 
hd,  whose  cross  was  white.  They  either  received 
or  adopted  also  their  far-famed  banner,  called 
in  old  French,  Baxiteanty  in  consequence  of  the 
black  and  white  stripes  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, this  name  being  generally  applied  to  a 
j>orse  of  these  colours;  and  Bauacant  became  also 
the  war-cry  of  the  Temidars,  and  a word  of  ter- 
ror wherever  it  was  heard.  The  banner  itself 
bore  the  red  cross  of  the  order  painted  upon  it, 
and  the  humble  self-denying  text  of  Scripture, 
Non  nobis,  Bomine,  non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo, 
dagloriam” — (“Not  unto  us,  0 Lord,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  the  glory  ").  These  dis- 
tinctions, however,  were  but  preludes  to  more  sub- 
stantial benefits,  which  flowed  into  the  order  in 
the  foiTu  of  rich  high-titled  neophytes,  large  terri- 
torial endowments,  and  powerful  houses,  called 
preceptories,  which  rose  in  every  country  in 
Christendom,  so  that  the  Templars  were  soon 
more  di.stinguished  than  the  eaidier  comnuuiity 
of  Hospitallers,  of  whom  they  were  at  first  the 
humble  imihitors.  And  such  was  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  integrity  and  strength  of  the 
order,  that  by  the  l>eginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  .it  had  become  the  custom  of  sovereigns 
in  troublous  times  to  deposit  their  ti’easures  in 
Teinjde  houses,  as  ])Iac^es  of  assured  security. 

The  connection  of  the  Templars  with  England 
was  i^rofiUible  in  the  highest  degree  to  their  com- 
munity, and  this,  from  an  eaiiy  period,  as  Tnay 
be  seen  from  the  account  taken  of  their  posses- 
sions in  the  country  by  royal  authority,  A.D. 
1 185.'  Dming  this  year,  also,  they  romoved  from 
their  residence  of  the  Old  Temple  on  the  south 
side  of  Holborn,  to  their  new  house  at  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Fleet  Street,  the  site  of  which 
is  still  called  the  Temjde.  At  his  departure 
from  the  Holy  Laud,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
sought  and  obtained  permission  from  the  grand- 
master to  w'ear  the  habit  of  a Templar,  that  none 
might  detect  him  in  the  dress  of  his  avowed 
enemies;  while  John,  his  brother,  attached  him- 
self to  them  as  his  best  protection  against  the 
liarons ; l>e8towetl  upon  them  Limdy  Island,  at 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  addition  to 

' in  DugilaJe*  Mon(utictm,  vol.  \i.  part  ii.  l>. 
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their  other  English  possessions;  and  intrusted 
the  sum  of  20,000  marks  to  their  keeping.  In 
the  succeeding  reign,  when  Henry  HI.  (a.d.  1252) 
complained  of  the  arroganee  of  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers,  and  threatened  to  resume  the 
enormous  possessions  that  had  been  inconsider- 
ately bestowed  upon  them,  he  was  answered  by 
the  prior  of  the  former  community  in  these  au- 
thoritative words:—"  What  sayest  thou,  0 king  ? 
Far  be  it  that  thy  mouth  should  utter  so  disagiee- 
able  and  silly  a word.  So  long  as  thou  dost 
exercise  justice  thou  shalt  reign ; but  if  thou 
infringe  it,  thou  wilt  cease  to  be  a king!”  This 
significant  language  quickly  reduced  Henry  to 
submission. 

The  di-ess  by  which  the  Templare  were  distin- 
guished, was,  with  the  exception  of  colour,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hospitallers,  and  was  su}>- 

plied, along  with  arms 
and  equipments,  from 
the  common  fund  of 
the  Older.  It  con- 
sisted of  a long  white 
tunic,  resembling  in 
form  that  of  the 
priests,  and  for  head 
covering  had  a cap  or 
hood  attached  to  it; 
and  both  on  front  and 
back  of  the  tunic,  was 
a red  cross  of  four 
anns,  the  lower  one 
being  the  largest,  so 
that  it  resembled  the 
cross  on  which  the 
Saviour  suffered.  Beneath  this  miuitle,  was  a 
linen  shirt,  bound  with  a girdle.  The  arms  of 

the  Templar,  be- 
sides the  usual  suit 
of  plate  and  mail, 
cousistcil  of  a shield, 
sword,  lance,  and 
mace;  and  owing  to 
the  heat  of  the  Syri- 
an climate,  and  the 
necessity  of  employ- 
ing himself  in  cons- 
tant miliUiry  service, 
these  arms,  ofiensive 
aJid  defensive,  were 
of  a lighter  descrip- 
tion than  those  com- 
monly used  by  secu- 
lar warriors.  When 
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the  Templardiedi  he 
was  placed  in  a coffin  in  the  habit  of  his  order, 
and  with  his  legs  crossed;  and  it  is  in  Uiis  cos- 
tume and  attitude  that  liis  effig}'  was  represented 
upon  his  tomb.  Such  were  the  distinctive  cha- 
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ractcristics  and  costume  of  a community  already 
doomecl  to  min.  Their  crimes  and  arrogance  were 
hated,  their  wealth  and  possessions  were  covete«l; 
and  though  powerful,  they  were  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  hostility  wdiioh  they  hml  so 
recklessly  provoked.  As  a ix>litical  community, 


they  w'ere  obnoxious  to  kings  and  • statesmen ; 
while  as  an  ecclesiastic^d  body,  they  w€(re  con- 
demned by  popes  and  councils:  and  thus  the  two- 
fold character  in  w'hich  their  strength  kad  origi- 
nated, also  insure<l  their  downfall.  Tlie  history  of 
their  suppression  belongs  to  the  succeeding  period. 
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Cauiicif  of  dol.iy  in  progress  at  this  pcrio<] — Commencement  of  loaniing  under  the  Norman  conquest — Collegei 
and  sclioola  of  this  period — Institution  of  chivalry — Training  for  knightliood — Eiluc.ition  of  pages  and  squires 
— (.'creinonial  in  the  investment  of  knighthood— Growth  of  English  cities — Extent  and  grandeur  of  London— ' 
Mercantile  jjrogress — .Jewish  money-lenders — Flemish  manufacturers — Agricultiu-iil  population — Classes  into 
which  thoy  were  divided — .Architecture  of  the  period — Abbeys  and  churches — Saxon  and  Norman  styles  of 
architecture — /Architecture  of  houses — Castles  of  the  nobility — Mo<le8  of  life  among  the  nobles — Their  names, 
titles,  and  armorial  distinctions — Their  retinues  and  style  of  travelling — Dress  and  ornaments  of  the  nobles — 
Female  dress  and  ornamouts — Domestic  life  of  the  upper  classes — Their  hours  of  meals — Their  diet — Sports 
and  pastimes  of  the  nohilitj* — Gambling — Minstrels,  jugglers,  stage-players,  &c. — Hunting  and  hawking — 
Horso-racing — Sjwrts  and  amusements  of  the  common  peoido— Bowling,  kaylc-pius,  the  sword-dance,  &c. — 
Water-toumamcnts — Bustic  imitations  of  chivalrous  sports — Depression  of  the  national  spirit  at  this  )>eriod. 


HE  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans  was  an  event  scarcely  to 
be  deplored.  The  Saxon  occujmi- 
tion  of  the  country  had  now  la.sted 
600  years;  but  the  rate  of  national 
progress  luul  been  so  slow,  and  at 
the  time  oi  the  Conquest  itself  apj)eared  to  l)e  so  | 
flecisively  arre.sted,  that  any  impulse,  however  ! 
rude  and  severe,  would  have  been  prefei*able  to 
such  a stagnation.  For  this  want  of  iinprove- 
iiient,  also,  such  causes  were  in  operation  as  to 
make  any  other  kind  of  remedy  hojmle.ss.  At 
their  arrival  in  England,  the  Saxons  were  a very  j 
different  kind  of  people  from  their  prerlecessors 
the  Romans,  in  everything  but  valour  and  the 
love  of  coiKiufcst;  and  after  their  coming,  3.W 
years  of  wars  with  the  Briton.s,  and  afterw  ards  of 
contention  among  themselves,  had  elapsed.  This 
was  anything  Imt  favourable  to  the  imi)rovement 
of  barbarian  invaders,  more  esimcially  as  almost 
even.'  tnu-e  of  Roman  civili7.ation  hml  l)eeu  swept 
away  in  the  conflict,  so  that  sc^ircely  a lesson  wjis 
left  them  to  learn,  or  model  to  coi>y.  And  even 
when  England  was  transforme<l  from  a Roman 
province  into  a Saxon  kingdom,  new  wars  ensue<l 
during  nearly  the  ^'hole  of  the  remaining  2.'>() 
years,  in  which  the  English  had  to  ni.aiutniu  their 
ground,  anti  stniggle  for  very  existence  against 
an  enemy  more  destructive  and  barbarous  than 
themselves.  Where  was  then  the  time  or  the 
opiwrtunity  for  improvement,  especially  when 
the  work  had  to  begin  from  the  foundation? 
Even  the  labours  of  Alfred  scarcely  endured  a j 


single  life-time,  having  been  arre.sted  by  a new 
.series  of  Danish  invasions,  in  which  the  land  was 
all  but  i>eoj)led  anew  with  the  most  desj>erate 
of  pirates  anti  homicitles.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if  after  the  6(K)  years  of  interval,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  so  little  su|)erior  to  their  an- 
cestors w’ho  hatl  arrived  with  Hengist  anti  Horsa. 
They  were  still  “toto  orl>e  divisos” — us  yet  Eng- 
land formetl  scarcely  a member  in  the  great 
]K)litical  family  of  nations;  autl  upon  the  Conti- 
nent her  voice  wms  unheard.  But  what  made 
the  case  more  hojieless  still,  was  the  degnidatiou 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  who  were  sunk  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  people  whom  they  were 
designed  to  elevate.  Deba.sed  by  profligacy,  ami 
immersed  in  gluttony, debaucheiy’, anti  ignoi-ance, 
the  Blnglish  thanes  were  at  one  time  reatly  to  sell 
the  huid  and  its  inhabitants  to  Danish  rovers, 
anti  at  another  to  yield  them  up  to  the  Nt)nn.on 
conquerors.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that 
Harold  was  the  last  of  the  Saxons,  and  that  the 
fato  of  such  a kingtlom  shoultl  have  tlependetl 
u[>on  one  man.  But  uotwithstanding  the  gallant 
resistance  of  the  {>eople  at  Hustings,  anti  the 
means  still  in  resen’e  for  twenty  such  conflicts, 
no  sooner  tltxw  Haroltl  pa.ss  away,  than  the  ut)ble.s 
tlespair  anti  yieltl.  It  was  full  time  that  such 
leaders  at  least  shoultl  be  supplanted  by  a race 
of  men,  of  whom  any  atlveuturous  knight  who 
* could  muster  three  or  four  score  laiicesi  areund 
his  pennon  might  ho|)c  to  win  for  himself  a 
countship  or  even  a kingtlom,  anil  establish  a 
permanent  dynasty;  or  who,  even  a.s  u solitary 
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wanderer  and  exile,  was  certain  to  become  a 
chief  in  tlie  territoiy  that  gave  him  a home. 

As  might  Ije  ex{>ected,  however,  the  first  pro- 
gress of  the  Normans  after  their  conquest  of  Eng- 
land was  slow,  and  from  the  same  causes  which 
had  retarded  that  of  the  Saxons.  Although 
8uj>erior  to  the  conquered  in  refinement,  they 
were  still  rude  and  illiterate;  and  as  they  were 
the  smaller  pai’ty,  the  utmost  of  their  efforts  for 
a long  time  were  tasked,  first  to  win,  and  after- 
wards to  retain  their  ascendancy.  The  arts  of 
war,  therefore,  rather  than  those  of  peace,  occu- 
pied their  immediate  attention;  and  the  march  of 
civilization,  instead  of  being  accelerated,  was  in 
the  first  instance  rather  retarded  by  the  change. 
But  the  shock  was  soon  surmounted,  and  a foun- 
dation laid  for  future  improvement  during  the 
course  of  the  pi-esent  q^eriod.  William  the  Con- 
queror himself  was  a lover  and  jmtrou  of  leani- 
ing;  Henry  Beauclerk,  his  son,  was  distinguished 
for  his  scholai'ship;  and  Hemy  II.  was  not  only 
accomplished  in  the  learning  of  the  period,  but 
Ids  sous  also  were  distinguished  for  their  literary 
acquirements.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noted,  that  al- 
though one  of  the  earliest  oppressions  of  the  Con- 
quest was  the  deposition  of  the  English  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries,  yet  their  loss  was  little  to  t)e 
regietted  on  the  score  of  learning,  while  their 
places  were  filled  by  foreign  prelates  of  a much 
superior  description.  Of  these,  Luifranc  and 
Anselm  were  subtle  metaphysicians  and  theolo- 
gians; while  Geoffrey,  who  established  a school 
at  Dunstable,  and  Godfrey,  prior  of  St.  Swithiu’s, 
were  excellent  Latin  poets.  Abl>ey8  were  also 
founded  and  libraries  established  for  the  promo- 
tion of  literature  and  the  extension  of  etlucation; 
while  schools  in  connection  with  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  were  multiplied  over  the  kingdom. 
It  was  chiefly,  however,  the  cleigy  who  availed 
tliemselves  of  tliese  opportunities,  for  as  yet,  even 
of  the  Norman  nobility,  thex’e  were  few  who 
could  either  read  or  write.  But,  indeed,  the 
education  delivered  at  these  seminaries  was 
scarcely  attractive  enough  for  the  stirring  spirits 
of  the  young  men  of  the  day,  being  cliiefly  of  a 
theological  and  scholastic  character,  mixed  up, 
as  might  be  supposed,  with  a full  amount  of  the 
mere  pedantry  and  show  of  scholai'sliip.  Such 
we  learn  fi-om  the  description  of  Fitz-Stepheu. 
“ On  holidays,”  he  thus  writes,  “ it  is  usual  for 
these  schools  to  hold  public  meetings  in  the 
churches,  in  which  the  scholars  engage  in  demon- 
strative or  logical  disputatious;  some  using  enthy- 
memes,  and  others  perfect  syllogisms;  some  aim- 
ing at  nothing  but  to  gain  the  victory,  and  make 
an  ostentatious  display  of  their  acuteness,  while* 
others  have  the  investigation  of  truth  in  view. 
ArtfiU  sophists  on  these  occasions  act^uire  great 
a]>plause,  some  by  a prodigious  inundation  and 


flow  of  words,  others  by  their  specious  but  falla- 
cious arguments.  After  the  disputations,  other 
scholars  deliver  rhetorical  declamations,  in  which 
they  observe  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  neglect  no 
topic  of  ]>er8uasiou.  Even  the  younger  boys  in 
the  difierent  schools  contend  against  each  other 
in  verse  alwut  the  principles  of  gran\mar,  juid 
the  preterites  and  supines  of  verbs.”  Thus  early 
had  that  course  of  education  been  in  full  rigour 
in  England  which  continuetl  for  centuries,  and 
as  long  as  the  Aristotelian  system  prevailed. 
But  the  seminary  w'hich  was  finally  to  surpas:^ 
and  eclijxse  all  these  institutions  is  thus  descriljed 
by  Peter  of  Blois,  a lively  writer  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Henrj’-  II.: — “ In  the  year  1109, 
Joffrid,  abbot  of  Croyland,  sent  to  his  manor  of 
Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  Master  Gislebert 
[Gilbert],  his  fellow-monk,  and  professor  of  theo- 
logy, with  thrrffe  other  monks  who  had  followed 
him  into  England,  who,  Ixeing  very  well  in- 
structed in  philosophical  theorems,  and  other 
primitive  sciences,  went  everj'  day  to  Cambridge, 
and,  ha\dng  hirad  a certain  public  bam,  taught 
the  sciences  o])enly,  and  in  a little  time  collected 
a gieat  concourse  of  scholars;  for,  in  the  very 
second  year  after  their  arrival,  the  number  of 
theii*  scholai-8  from  the  town  and  country  in- 
creased so  much,  that  there  was  no  house,  barn, 
nor  church,  wipable  of  containing  them.  For 
this  reason  they  separated  into  difierent  ports  of 
the  town,  and  imitating  the  plan  of  the  Studinm 
of  Orleans,  bndher  Odo,  who  was  eminent  as  a 
gnunmarian  and  satirical  jx>et,  read  grammar 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Prisciau,  and  of  his 
commentator  Bemegius,  to  the  boys  and  younger 
students  that  were  assigned  to  him,  early  in  the 
morning.  At  one  o’clock,  brother  Terricus,  a 
most  acute  sophist,  read  the  logic  of  Aristotle  ac- 
cording to  the  introductions  and  conuuentaries  of 
Porphyry  and  Averroes,  to  tho.se  who  were  fur- 
ther advancetl.  At  three,  brother  William  rejid 
lectures  on  Tull/s  rhetoric  and  Quintilian’s  In- 
ititiUions.  But  Master  Gislebert,  Ijeing  ignorant 
of  the  English,  but  very  exj>ert  in  the  Latin  and 
French  langimges,  preached  in  the  several 
churches  to  the  jjeople  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
From  this  little  fountain  wliich  hath  swelled  into 
a great  river,  we  now  liehold  the  city  of  God 
miuie  glad,  and  all  England  rendered  fruitful  by 
many  teachers  and  doctors  issuing  from  Cam- 
bridge, after  the  likeneas  of  tlie  holy  paradise.” 
It  will  be  noticed  here,  thaf  in  such  a concourse 
of  learned  men  from  different  countries,  Latin 
was  the  conventional  language,  which  was  spoken 
with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  a living  tongue.  But 
to  preach  in  it  before  illiterate  rustic  audiences, 
as  Master  Gilbert  appears  to  have  done ! — The 
people,  however,  were  probably  charmed  with 
the  sound,  and  only  the  more  convinced  by  how 
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little  they  could  compreheud.  Such  phenomena 
are  not  rare  in  preaching.  In  thi.s  way,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  roused  the  people  of  Wales  to  arms, 
while  preaching  a crusade  in  1160  for  the  re^ 
covery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  harangued 
them  in  Lsitin,  of  which  they  did  not  luulerstand 
a word;  but  they  wept,  and  hurried  forward  in 
crowds  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  war  in  Pales- 
tine. 

As  chivalr)'  constituted  the  main  principle  of 
Norman  life  at  this  perio<l,  its  usages  nKpiire  our 
chief  attention  in  a sketch  of  the  social  and  do- 
mestic habits  of  this  era.  Having  its  origin  in 
the  forests  of  Germany,  and  being  common  to  all 
the  Teutonic  tribes,  the  institution  of  chivalry 
was  first  imported  into  England  by  the  followers 
of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  but  in  a fonn  iis  rude  and 
simple  as  the  arms  they  wore,  or  the  manners  by 
which  they  were  «listiuguished.  How  little,  in- 
dee<l,  of  the  jx>rap  and  circumstance  of  chivalry 
could  be  manife.sted  by  those  whose  chief  offen- 
sive wejipons  were  an  axe,  a spear,  and  a long 
crooked  seax  or  sword,  while  their  only  defensive 
armour  was  a leathern  helmet  and  light  wooden 
target ! The  arrival  of  the  Normans  with  their 
more  complete  jMinoply  of  chain  and  scale  ar- 
mour, their  higher  imaginativeness,  and  greater 
love  of  splendour  and  display,  completely  changed 
the  scene.  Tliey  had  engi'afted  upon  the  original 
chivalry  of  the  naked  North, ‘the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  the  South,  with  which  they  very  speedily 
superseded  the  rude  knighthood  of  the  Anglo- 
Sa.xons.  The  education  of  a noble  youth  of 
England,  therefore,  at  this  period — and  every 
Norman  family  was  accounted  noble — hatl  a re- 
ference to  the  militjiry  training  by  which  he  was 
to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  his  countrymen, 
the  deeds  he  was  to  achieve,  and  the  spurs  he 
was  exj)ected  to  win.  For  this  puqjose,  he  was 
placed  as  a page  in  the  household  of  some  knight 
or  noble  of  approved  military  reputation,  under 
whose  iustnictions  he  learned,  during  this  first 
step  of  his  noviciate,  those  exercises  by  which  he 
was  improved  in  strength,  dexterity,  and  hartli- 
hood,  as  well  as  in  knightly  com-tesy  and  grace- 
fulness of  demeanour,  while  his  le.ssons  combined 
sport  and  amusement  with  proficiency.  One  of 
these  was  fighting  at  the  pel,  which  was  the 
stump  of  a tree  about  tlie  height  of  a man,  and 
marketl  all  over  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
liuroan  body.  This  he  was  vigorously  to  attack 
both  with  edge  and  point,  until  he  could  hit  each 
jMirt  at  pleasure,  covering  himself  all  the  while 
with  his  shield  to  prt^vent  reprisal.  Besides  this 
training  for  a hajid-to-hand  combat  on  foot,  he 
was  taught  a knight’s  chief  duty  on  horseback 
by  tilting  at  the  (/uintain.  This  was  a jx)le  set 
upright  in  the  earth,  with  a shield  fastened  to  it 
•with  thongs  of  leather,  which  he  was  expected  to 


detach  from  the  pole  with  the  point  of  his  lance 
in  full  career,  at  the  risk  of  being  swept  from 
the  saddle  if  he  failed.  In  these  fierce  ridings, 
the  loss  of  his  seat,  or  even  of  a stirrup,  was  to  be 
eschewed  as  an  inglorious  failure.  We  find  in 
one  of  the  illuminated  MSS.  that  this  unshapely 
IK)le  was  at  length  elevated  into  the  figure  of  a 
wooden  Saracen,  revolving  upon  a sjiindle,  and 
armed  with  sword  and  shield.  Here  was  an 
enemy -sutlicient  to  kindle  the  knightly  and  cru- 
sading zeal  of  the  young  tjTO^  as  well  as  to  task 
his  utmost  skill ; for  his  object  was  to  strike  it 
full  in  the  breast  or.face  while  he  firmly  main- 
tained his  seat,  in  which  case  his  opjmnent,  if 
made  of  flesh  and  blood,  would  have  been  a dead 
man.  But  if  he  struck  aslant,  or  swerved  from 
the  centre,  the  PajTiim  wheeled  rapidly  round, 
and  struck  the  assailant  a degrading  blow  on  the 
l>ack  with  his  wooden  scimetar. 

With  these,  and  such  exercises  ns  these,  amidst 
hot  competition  and  merriment,  the  young  pages 
of  a noble  household  exercised  tliemselves  in  the 
mimicry  of  war,  by  which  they  trained  themselves 
to  its  stem  realities.  From  the  station  of  page 
the  young  aspirant  attained  to  that  of  squire,  in 
which  he  was  not  only  to  continue  his  military 
exercises,  but  join  in  the  real  business  of  war,  by 
following  his  master  to  the  field-  During  his  in- 
tervals of  leisure,  he  perfected  himself  in  the  arts 
of  riding  and  tilting,  and  partook  of  the  manly 
s]x)rts  of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  whole  period 
of  education  for  knighthood  usually  laste<l  seven 
or  eight  years — and  from  the  demand  it  occar 
sioned  we  may  easily  conceive  how  strongly  a 
nobleman  of  high  military  repute  must  have  for- 
tified himself  with  future  ndlierents,  os  well  as 
how  the  friendships  formed  among  the  young 
pupils  themselves,  aften^’ards  grew  into  political 
unions  and  coalitions.  When  the  wjuire,  after  liis 
long  probation,  was  to  obtain  the  coveted  honour 
of  knighthood,  the  investment  was  performed 
with  such  a combination  of  military  and  religious 
ceremonial  as  sufficed  to  mark  it  out  as  one  of  the 
very  noblest  of  all  earthly  distinctions.  Nights 
of  prayer  and  -watching  in  the  cha])el,  and  par- 
taking of  the  euchorist,  were  to  prepare  him  for 
the  solemnity,  as  if  the  office  for  which  he  was  in 
prejMiration  was  heaven-bora  and  holy.  To  this 
was  also  attached  in  most  cases  the  watcliing  of  his 
armour,  which  was  hung  over  the  altar.  In  this 
w’ay,  reli^on  endeavoured  to  soften  and  ennoble 
by  consecration  an  oflice  so  prone  to  ■violence  and 
bloodshed.  After  these  religious  duties  were  ful- 
filled, and  when  the  important  day  had  arrived, 
the  church  was  decked  with  the  utmost  splendour; 
a crow’d  was  assembled,  and  after  a solemn  ser- 
vice in  full  choir,  the  priest  at  the  altar  mlmi- 
nistercd  the  oaths  of  chivalry  to  the  kneeling 
aspirant,  and  blessed  his  sword,  which  was  thence- 
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forth  sot  apai-t  to  deeds  of  noble  and  generous 
emprise.  These  oaths  were,  that  he  would  be 
loyal  and  oljedient  to  his  sovereign,  a defender  of 
the  doctrines  and  immunities  of  the  church,  the 
champion  of  the  ladies,  and  the  especial  protector 
of  the  orphan  and  the  widow.  His  spurs  wei*e 
then  buckled  on  by  the  lordly  spectators  present, 
or  by  the  high-born  Ladies,  whose  honoured  ser- 
vant he  wjus  thenceforth  to  be  considered.  In  like 
manner  he  was  airayed  in  his  richest  suit  of 
armour;  and  when  ell  was  ready,  the  sovereign  or 
the  noble  by  whom  the  honour  was  to  be  con- 
ferred advanced  and  gave  the  accolade,  exclaim- 
ing in  a loud  voice,  “ In  the  name  of  God,  St. 
Michael,  and  St.  George,  I dub  thee  knight;  be 
brave,  hardy,  and  loyal.”  This  accolade  consisteil 
of  either  one  or  three  gentle  sti-okes  with  the 
hand  upon  the  cheek,  or  the  flat  of  a sword  upon 
the  shoulder,  indicating  the  last  blows  which  the 
young  knight  was  to  i*eceive  without  resentment 
or  requital.  Such  were  the  principal  ceremonies 
used  on  this  imiwrtant  occasion,  varying  in  splen- 
dour according  to  convenience  and  the  rank  of 
the  recipient,  but  in  every  case  made  an  imposing 
sjiectacle.  There  were  times,  however,  when  all 
tills  prei>aratiou  and  poinji  were  abridged;  as  in 
the  case  of  active  service,  and  especially  upon  a 
field  of  battle,  after  a signal  victory  had  been 
won,  when  the  young  squire  who  had  performed 
some  remarkable  deed  of  braveiy,  was  thought 
worthy  at  once  of  the  highest  honoure  of  cliivalry. 
In  this  case,  he  was  dublied  by  the  commander 
in  the  midst  of  blood  and  carcasses,  and  with  shorn 
:uid  hasty  ceremonial.  But  a knighthood  con- 
ferred in  such  circumstances  was  of  higher  ac- 
count than  when  it  was  liestowed  amidst  the 
[leaceful  jximp  of  the  chapel  and  with  “ unhacketl 
i-apier,”  as  it  was  the  attestation  of  a valour 
already  tned  and  proved;  and  as  such,  the  reci- 
pient was  a knight  liauueret,  and  entitled  to  take 
jirecedence  of  his  comjianions.  With  what  fidelity 
the  oaths  of  chivaliy  were  kept,  or  with  what 
indifference  they  were  broken,  the  history  of 
every  country  has  sufficiently  recorded.  With 
regard  to  the  tilts,  tomTiaments,  and  magnificent 
pageantries  to  which  the  institution  gave  rise, 
these,  although  now  in  full  force  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Gennany,  were  not  as  yet  fully  naturalized 
in  England,  from  the  fear  that  they  might  l>e- 
come  hotlieds  of  combinations  and  conspiracies. 
It  is  only  when  the  kingly  authority  was  more 
firmly  established,  and  the  influence  of  the  ai’i.s- 
tocracy  suppressed,  that  they  will  fall  under  our 
notice  among  the  8iM>rts  and  festivals  of  Englaml. 

While  learning  and  war — the  clmrch  and  the 
iumy — were  thus  provitled  for,  we  now  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  general  condition  of  society  both  in 
town  and  country.  Already,  not  only  “the  sweet 
security  of  streets”  was  felt  doubly  needful  in  the 


new  state  of  things,  but  also  that  spirit  of  cen- 
tralization had  vigorously  commenced,  which 
gives  birth  to  national  industry,  wealth,  and 
civilization.  Thus,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  and  Chester,  were  already  populous 
towns,  to  which  may  be  added  Dunwich,  Lynn, 
Lincoln,  and  Norwich;  and  all  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguished either  for  home  or  foreign  trade, 
especially  the  latter,  which  was  carried  on  with 
Ireland  and  the  Contuient.  In  like  manner,  the 
towns  along  the  coast  of  England  in  general, 
which  afterwards  rose  into  opulence,  were  coming 
into  note  thix)ugh  their  shipping  and  commercial 
enterprise.  But  even  already  the  court  and  the 
Thjunes  luul  imparted  to  London  that  pre-emin- 
ence which  it  still  so  immeasurably  holds  over 
every  other  English  city;  and  the  Latin  style  of 
Fitz-Stephen  scarcel}'  furnishes  him  with  wonls 
of  sufficient  bulk  and  weight  to  describe  its  mag- 
nificence. It  contained  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ! In  the  city  and  suburbs  were  120  parochial 
churches  and  thirteen  large  conventual  ones, 
while  Ludgate  was  the  extreme  west  end  of  the 
city.  The  inhabitants,  too,  were  reckoned  some- 
thing better  than  mere  ordinary  citizens,  and 
were  called  barons — ^just  as  the  citizens  of  Rome 
in  ancient  times  became  the  patricians  of  the 
overgrown  Republic.  Its  traffic  was  carried  on 
with  every  country,  but  chiefly  with  Germany; 
and  the  provisions  that  were  garnered  within  its 
granaries,  were  the  chief  resource  of  the  sui-round- 
ing  districts  during  the  occjisional  visits  of  famine. 
A trade  so  brisk  and  so  extensive,  he  julds,  was 
also  properly  systematized,  so  that  not  only  the 
merchants  of  every  commotlity,  but  the  workmen 
of  every  craft  had  their  respective  places  assigned 
to  them.  London  also  was  curiously  bounded, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  city  was  girdled  with  a great  and  high  wall, 
having  seven  gates  which  were  maile  double;  and 
on  the  north  and  south  it  hatl  towers  and  turrets 
at  intervals;  but  on  the  south  side,  the  wall  was 
woni  out  and  washed  away  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  Thames.*  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  river- 
side fortifications  in  the  time  of  Fitz-Stephen, 
and  about  the  same  period  the  stone  bridge  of 
London  arose  in  their  place,  thus  connecting  both 
sides  of  the  Thames,  which  luul  fonuerly  been 
wedged  asunder.  Ludgate,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  the  west  end  of  London:  the  sjKice 
lietween  it  and  Westminster  wjis  a tract  of  fields 
and  gardens.  Smitlifield,  as  yet  a .subui'bau  loca- 
lity, was  then,  ns  till  lately,  a cattle  nuu-ket,  in 
which  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  other  animals  were 
sold.  M(xu'fields  was  a large  lake,  fonned  by  the 
confluence  of  several  streams  that  turned  mills. 
That  great  lu-tery  of  Loudon  now  called  the  Gity 

■ For  a tnoro  particular  account  of  London  wall,  the  reader 
! U referrod  to  the  eugrnriuj;  and  note  in  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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Road,  with  its  countless  ramifications  of  streets, 
consisted  .at  that  time  of']>aHturage  and  corn-fields; 
while  beyond  that  rural  territory  now  known  as 
Islington  and  Rentonville,  a large  tract  of  forest 
extended,  stored  with  wild  lx)ars  and  other  game, 
where  the  citizens  enjoyed  the  recreation  of  hunt- 
ing. Tlius  much  for  London,  which  even  at  that 
|>eriod  wjis  the  marvel  of  foreigners  on  account 
of  its  greatness  and  its  wealth.  Well  might  the 
German  barons  who  .accomjwnied  Richard  I.  ex- 
claim, when  they  saw  the  magnificeupe  of  his 
nxreption  within  its  walls:  ‘*0  king!  if  our 
emperor  had  sus])ected  this,  you  would  not  have 
been  let  off  so  lightly ! ” 

While  a<lverting  to  the  mercantile  character  of 
the  English  towns,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to 
those  Iversons  by  whom  the  infmit  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  nation  were  at  this  j)eriod 
chiefly  promotetl.  And  first,  among  the  men  of 
business,  we  may  mention  the  Jews,  who  even 
at  this  early  i>eriotl  ha<l  peireived  the  facilities 
which  England  |x>ssessed  for  gainful  traffic,  and 
who  flocked  thither  in  great  numlsjrs.  True  to 
their  national  character,  and  the  doom  im)X)sed 
uj)on  them  of  having  no  abiding  home  or  resting- 
place,  they  neither  dealt  in  land  nor  bulky  articles 
of  merchandise,  neither  built,  created,  nor  manu- 
factured; on  the  contrary,  they  d«dt  in  monc}’’, 
the  light  symbol  and  rejiresentative  of  these  sul>- 
stantialities;  and  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
gird  up  their  loins  and  flee  at  a moment’s  warn- 
ing, without  the  risk  and  labour  of  carrying  gold 
and  silver  along  with  them,  they  sjunl)olized  the 
syralx>l  itself,  by  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
letters  of  credit,  so  that  they  could  carry  their 
whole  fortune  away  in  the  shape  of  a few  semps 
of  |)aj)er  or  parchment.  The  towns  were  the 
natui-al  alsHies  of  such  men,  and  esi)ecially  the 
capital,  where  they  .pursued  the  vocation  of 
money-lendei-s,  and  drove  a thriving  trade,  on 
account  of  the  j)rodigidity  of  the  Norman  nobles. 
The  law,  too,  was  greatly  in  their  favour,  for 
while  ever}'  Christian  was  prohibited  from  exact- 
ing any  iutei’est  whatever  upon  a loan,  the  Jews 
were  untouched  by  the  statute,  and  might  lay 
on  their  ))ercentages  to  whatever  amount  they 
pleased.  But  although  they  were  thus  the  bi-okeis 
of  the  court,  and  money-len«lei's  of  royalty  itself, 
their  very  profits  mode  their  situation  more  pre- 
carious than  that  of  a farmer  of  ta.\es  in  the 
French  revolution,  or  a Turkish  ])asha  under  the 
old  regime;  for  like  leeehes  they  were  com|>elled 
to  disgorge  as  often  as  their  tyrants  were  pleased 
to  tuni  uj)on  them;  and  in  this  way,  the  English 
kings  were  able  to  draw  into  the  royal  treasury 
the  money  of  the  people,  without  the  odium  of 
collecting  it.  The  histories  of  Richarxl  I.  and  John 
show  how  well  these  sovereigns  understood  such 
a simple  and  direct  mode  of  finance.  But  this 


was  not  the  worst  which  these  outca.«<ts  of  the 
world  were  compelled  to  endure;  and  the  record 
of  their  sufferings  during  the  crusading  fi'enzy 
forms  one  of  the  most  melancholy  as  well  as 
atrocious  episodes  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of 
England. 

It  was  fortunate  that  another  class  of  people 
were  alreatly  settled  in  the  coimtry,  from  whom 
its  mereautile  interests  were  to  derive  uiore  sul> 
stantial  benefits  than  could  ever  l>e  obtained  from 
Jewish  iwurers.  These  were  Flemish  emigrant.'s,, 
who,  in  conseJ]uence  of  the  bursting  of  their 
dike.s,  had  l>een  deprived  of  the  territory  which 
they  had  won  from  the  sea,  and  were  therefore 
obliged  to  seek  a more  j)ermanent  home.  They 
first  come  to  England  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  as  they  were  brave  as  well  as  in- 
dustrious men,  they  were  located  on  the  frontier 
of  Wales,  where  they  formetl  a sort  of  steady 
break-water  against  the  stormy  invasions  of  the 
Welsh.  This  colony  was  soon  increased  by  fre.sh 
arrivals;  and  Henry  II.,  perceiving  the  l>enefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  a people,  not  only  en- 
larged their  territory,  but  endowed  them  with 
many  political  privileges.  Enghind  hatl  hitherto 
not  been  a manufacturing  country,  but  the  arrival 
of  these  Flemings  introduced  the  prepanition  and 
weaving  of  wool,  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  not 
only  the  home  market  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  woollen  cloth,  but’a  lai'ge  surplus  made  for 
foreign  exportation.  Unlike  the  Jews,  too,  these 
Flemings,  wliile  they  formed  a gallant  lx>rder 
defence  against  the  Welsh,  and  diffused  indus- 
trial arts  and  habits  among  the  English,  were  not 
only  Christians,  but  kinsmen  of  the  Anglo-Sjixon 
race,  and  distinguished  for  that  prebity  in  their 
commercial  de:Uiugs  which  afterwards  became 
the  characteristic  of  the  English  merchants  at 
large.  From  England,  these  Flemings  gradtially 
introduced  themselves  into  Scotland,  where  Da- 
vid 1.  j>rotected  them,  and  allowed  them  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  usage.s,  so  that 
Flemish  corporations  were  to  be  found  in  the 
chief  towns  of  Fife,  Angus,  Aberdeen,  and  Inver- 
ness, and  in  Edinburgh,  Peebles,  Lanai'k,  Dum- 
barton, Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  Perth.  In  this  way, 
not  only  the  Scottish  manufactures  originated, 
but  the  trade  of  Scotland  with  Flandera,  which 
continued  for  centuries,  and  wjis  of  great  utility 
to  l)0th  countries.  How  stea«.lfa8t  and  true  these 
wool-combers  and  weavera  were  to  their  plightetl 
word  when  the  Ixirons  anil  belted  knights  of  the 
north  stood  aloof,  or  forswore  them.selves  ami 
beaime  traitors,  was  afterwai'ds  manifested  in  an 
incident  which  the  whole  annals  of  chivalry  can- 
not surpa.s.s.  When  Berwick  wjus  taken  by  storm 
in  125)7,  by  Eilward  I.,  a building  willed  the  Re<l 
Hall  was  occupieil  hy  a company  of  thirty  Flem- 
ish meiehants,  whose  tenui'o  of  occupation  was 
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to  defend  it  against  the  English  to  the  last.  They 
were  summoned  to  surrender;  but,  true  to  their 
engagement,  they  continued  their  hoj>eles.s  resist- 
ance for  a whole  day,  until  the  building  was  set 
on  fire,  when  they  peri.shed  to  a man  in  the  flames. 

We  now  pass  from  the  towns  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  fmm  the  nobles  and  citizens  to  the 
peasjintry  of  England.  In  the  Doomsday  Hook 
we  find,  that  Wsides  the  land  which  was  private 
property  or  common  right,  there  was  “ terra 
regis,”  or  land  l>elonging  to  the  crown,  either  by 
roval  inheritance  or  forfeiture.  £and  itself  was 
rhiefly  mea.sured  among  the  Saxons  by  the  hide, 
and  junong  the  Normans  by  the  caracute;  but 
whether  these  measures  w’ere  the  s.ame,  or  how- 
many  acres  were  comprised  in  each,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  detennine.  As  the  expansion  of  the 
feudal  system  after  the  Norman  conquest  neces- 
sarily raultijdied  the  tenures  on  which  land  w’as 
held,  we  now  find  the  peasantry  divi<le<l  into 
Uhen  homiMs,  or  free  men;  sochemanni,  or  soc- 
men; hordarii,  or  boors;  scrvi,  probably  personal 
attendants;  and  /lomines,  or  men  whose  service, 
whatever  it  was,  belonge<l  to  the  feudal  suj>erior. 
All  the.se  seem  to  have  more  or  less  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  property  or  freedom, 
although  of  what  kind,  and  to  wdiat  amount,  we 
are  unable  to  a.scertain.  Still,  however,  wherever 
bondage  had  existed  in  the  Saxqn  times,  it  was 
either  left  undisturbed,  or  altered  for  the  worse, 
through  the  right  of  the  conquerors  to  do  what 
they  ])le.a.sed  with  their  owm;  and  this  must  have 
chiefly  fallen  iipon  the  villeins,  who  still  com- 
]>08ed  the  greater  part  of  the  English  population. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  cause  that  the 
cry  -was  so  popular  and  so  frequent  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  laws  of  E«lw.ard  the  Confessor. 
Eadmer,  the  historian,  informs  us,  that  these 
serfs  were  so  oppressed  with  exactions  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  as  sometimes  to  offer  their  ploughs 
to  the  king,  having  nothing  more  to  l>estow.  As 
for  the  ])rogres8  of  agriculture,  it  must  have  been 
very  slow  in  England  during  the  w'hole  of  this 
jjeriod,  on  account  of  the  internal  wars  and  com- 
motions that  continued  almost  without  a jiause 
from  the  arrival  of  William  the  Concpieror  to 
the  death  of  King  John. 

The  taste  of  the  Normans  for  magnificent 
buildings  was  well  attested  by  the  churches, 
palaces,  and  castles  wliich  they  erected  in  every 
land  w'here  they  obtained  the  predominance ; and 
after  the  conquest  of  .so  rich  a country  as  England, 
these  architectural  predilections  had  scoj)e  for 
full  exercise.  Accordingly,  while  the  greater 
jMvrt  of  the  principal  cathedrals  and  ablreys  of 
the  kingdotn  owed  their  origin  to  this  period,  a 
style  of  architecture  was  introduced  su|)erior  to 
any  that  ha<l  yet  been  attempted  in  England. 
This,  indeed  was  to  be  expected  where  Norman 
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prelates  bore  rule,  and  where  the  resources  of 
the  nation  were  at  their  command,  for  the  reali- 
zation of  their  utmost  wishes.  Such  exertions 
gave  full  scope  to  the  8^velling  ambition  and 
superabundant  activity  both  of  bishop  and  noble, 
w'hile  they  were  enduring  monuments  of  the 
pow’er  and  talent  of  the  founders.  We  almost 
lose  sight,  indeed,  of  the  national  ojipression  under 
which  these  glorious  buildings  arose,  in  the  con- 
trast which  such  achievements  present  to  the 
doings  of  the  thanes  and  bishojw  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  periotl.  But  while  monasteries  and  cathe- 
drals were  thus  so  largely  multiplied,  castles 
sj)rang  up  in  still  greater  profusion.  This  was 
a natural  consequence  of  the  tenui’e  by  which 
the  conquerors  held  possession  ; and  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen  the  necessity  had  so  greatly 
increased,  that  111.5  ca-stles  w’ere  spread  over 
the  hand.  Tlie  stj’le  in  which  the.se  edifices  were 
erected,  whether  ecclesiastical,  castellated,  or  do- 
me.stic,  was  that  j)reva!ent  at  the  time  in  Nor- 
mandy; V)ut  it  cannot  in  strictness  be  said  to 
have  l)een  intivxluced  into  England  at  the  Con- 
que.st,  for  E<Iwanl  the  Confcs.sor,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Norman  court,  had  surrounded 
him.self  with'  Noimans,  and  employai  Norman 
aivhitects  on  his  buildings.  It  is  expressly  stateil 
that  he  built  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster 
in  a “new'  style  of  archiUK;ture,” ' and  that  many 
other  churches  were  imitated  from  it.  Tliis  must 
undoubtedly  refer  to  the  intrwluction  of  the  Nor- 
man ns  a great  improvement  on  the  Saxon  style; 
and  the  Conquest,  which  followed  so  closely  on 
the  death  of  this  king,  would  extend  and  confirm 
the  cluuige.  These  buildings  were  no  doubt  con- 
sidered magnificent  in  comiMirison  with  those 
w’hich  preceded  them ; but  these  also  in  their 
turn  were  soon  deemed  too  small,  and  were  swept 
away  with  as  ruthless  a hand  ns  were  those  of 
their  Saxon  prcilctessors.  Even  the  nbl>ey  of 
Westminster,  built  by  the  C\>nfessor,  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  the  rest,  no  i>art,  except  possibly 
the  ciypt,  being  now  in  existence. 

The  Norman  style  cimtinued  in  use  for  about 
130  years — that  is,  until  the  time  of  Richard  I., 
about  the  end  of  whose  reign  it  passed  into  the 
early  English  style.  It  may  be  conveniently 
dirided  into  three  periods — the  Early,  from  the 
Conquest  to  1100;  the  Middle  or  enriched,  from 
1100  to  alx)ut  1180;  and  the  Transition,  from 
alx>ut  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  century.  These 
dates  c'annot  be  absolutely  fixe«l,  but  are  an  ap- 
proximation sufficiently  near  for  general  purposes. 
The  Norman  style  is  thus  distinguishes!  from  the 
&ixon:  in  the  Saxon  the  towers  were  lofty  in 
proportion  to  their  width,  and  were  without  but- 
tresses or  staircast*s;  their  masonrj’  was  peculiar, 

' (^)uuu  ip*e  uovo  Lx>mpu«itiouU  geaerv  cuiustruxorat. — Matt. 
Parit. ' 
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and  their  windows,  when  of  more  than  one  light, 
were  divided  by  a rude  baluster,  sui>porting  a 
long  impost  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

‘ In  the  Norman  the  towers  were  lower  in  propor- 
tion— were  strengthened  with  buttresses,  and  had 
in  general  staircases,  either  in  projecting  turrets 
or  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall ; their  ma- 
sonry had  not  the  peculiar  framework  or  quoins, 
and  their  windows  were  divided  by  small  shafts 
insteatl  of  balusters.  The  mouldings,  too,  in  the 
Saxon  are  few  and  simple,  while  in  the  Norman 
they  are  so  numerous  and  ornamental,  jis  to  form 
an  important  characteristic  of  the  stj’le. 

On  the  first  view  of  a Norman  building  we  are 
struck  with  its  solid  and  massive,  though  s<une- 
what  flat  appearance,  while  the  absence  of  a sj)ire, 
its  comparatively  low  tower,  roimd-headed  win- 
dows and  doors,  almost  flat  buttresses,  ornamented 
string  courses,  and  the  use  of  the  zigzag  and 
other  mouldings  in  the  most  profuse  mamier, 
serve  at  once  to  distinguish  it  from  any  of  the 
later  styles.  In  the  interior  we  find  the  same 
character:  massive  piers,  round-headed  windows, 
and  a low  vaulted  or  flat  ceiling,  impart  an  air 
of  gloomy  magnificence,  which  we  never  find  in 
the  buildings  of  a later  period.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  early  structures;  for  the 
Normans,  not  being  good  builders,  were  obliged 
to  com|>ensate  for  want  of  skill  by  piling  together 
immense  masses  of  materials;  but  even  then, 
instances  are  recorded  of  their  edifices  falling  as 
soon  as  erected. 

The  general  plan  of  small  churches  in  tins 
stylo  is  that  of  a parallelogram,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  the  tower  either  at  the 
west  end  or  at  the  junction  of  the  two.  In  large 
churches  the  plan  is  generally  cruciform,  the 
tower  being  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the 
cross,  and  sometimes  the  west  end  is  flanked  by 
two  towers.  The  east  end  frequently  terminated 
in  a circular  projection  or  apse,  and  in  lai^  con- 
ventual buildings  or  cathedrals  there  are  fre- 
quently several  of  these  both  at  tlie  east  end  and 
on  the  transepts,  where  they  served  as  chapels. 
Its  vertical  arrangements  consisted  of  three  tiers 
or  stages,  divided  by  mouldings  or  string  courses, 
the  lower  of  which  was  occupied  by  a semicircular 
arch  resting  on  piers,  separating  the  nave  and 
choir  from  tlie  aisles ; the  second  contained  the 
triforinm  (which  in  some  instances  was  only  a 
passage  in  the  wall),  the  front  of  which  opened 
into  the  body  of  the  church  by  an  arch,  divided 
by  a shaft  into  two  lights,  as  at  Norwich  and  Win- 
chester Cathedrals,  or  subdivided  into  smaller 
arches,  as  at  Malmesbury.  This  tier  is  by  some 
early  writers  called  also  the  blind-stOTy,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  next  or  dear-Btory,  in  which 
are  the  windows  above  the  aisles.  In  this  upper 
story,  also,  there  is  a passage  in  the  wall. 

VOL.  I. 


When  the  building  was  vaulted  or  intended  to 
be  vaulted,  a small  shaft  was  carried  up  from  the 
p iers,  and  from  this  sprung  the  ribs  and  arches 


I’art  or  rum  Soimi  Transept  and  Xave,  Petorboruugh 
. Cathedral. 


of  the  vaulting.  In  tlie  early  Norman  buildings, 
however,  the  architects  did  not  venture  to  throw 
vaults  over  the  large  spaces,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  covering  these  with  a flat  boarded 
ceiling  (os  at  Peterborough),  and  vaulting  the 
aisles.  The  earliest  vaults  are  what  are  called 
barrel  vaults,  that  is  merely  a semi-cylinder  reach- 
ing from  side  to  side,  as  in  the  cha]>el  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  Afterwards  plain  arches  were 
throw’n  from  pier  to  pier,  and  tlie  space  between 
was  vaulted  with  diagonal  groins  without  ribs,  as 
in  the  crypt  at  Canterbury.  These  were  at  a still 
later  period  strengtlieued  by  vaulting  ribs,  which 
in  later  times  were  ornamented  with  the  zigzag 
and  other  mouldings. 

The  piers  which  support  the  arches,  arc  in  the 
earlier  examples  strikingly  solid  and  massive, 
being  merely  plain  square  or  circular  masses  of 
masonry,  sometimes  having  capitals  and  bases, 
and  sometimes  merely  an  impost  to  relieve  the 
outline.  The  square  piers  were  frei^uently  re- 
cessed at  the  angles,  and  in  some  cases  had  half 
pillars  attached  to  their  sides ; and  the  circular 
ones  in  some  instances  had  the  plain  siuface  re- 
lieved by  lines  cut  in  a lozenge  or  spiral  form, 
as  at  Durham  and  Norwich  Cathedrals.  As  the 
style  advanced,  these  solid  piers  were  reduced 
to  more  mo<lerate  proportions  of  roimd  or  octa- 
gonal pillars,  and  in  the  time  of  the  transition 
were  frequently  verj'  tall  and  slender. 
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Capitxi. — (Jliai>el  bi  Tower  of  London. 


Tlie  capitJtls  of  these  piera  and  pillars  are  but  it  was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection 
among  the  most  important  features  of  this  style.  ! in  the  transition  period,  during  the  reigns  of 
The  upper  member  or  abacus  is  in  general  square,  I Henry  II.  and  Richard  I. — a |jeriod  at  which 

Norman  sculpture  at- 
taineil  its  greatest 
excellence,  as  the 
examples  from  Oak- 
ham Castle  and  Can- 
terbury Cathedral 
will  evince,  in  which 
the  volutes,  the  can-  ■ 
licoli,  and  the  foli- 
age, are  all  evidently 
imitated.  It  may  Iw 
also  noticed,  that  in 
these  examples  the  abacus  is  no  longer  square, 
but  has  its  angles  cut  off,  and  in  some  instances 
it  is  circular,  thus  showing  the  transition  to  the 

circular  form  of 
the  style  tliat  next 
came  into  use. 

Tlie  arches  were 
almost  imiversally 
round-headed,  until 
the  jieriod  of  the 
ti'ansitiou,  when 
the  pointed  fonu 
was  used  along 
with  or  frequently 
instead  of  it.  The 
jjointed  arch  must 
not  l)e  taken  as  a 
certain  criterion  of 
transition  date,  as 
we  have  examples 


and  its  profile  is 
also  square,  having 
its  lower  etlge  sloped 
or  cltamfered  off.  It 
was  sometimes  cut  up 
into  smaller  mould- 
ings, but  its  general 
form  remains;  and  it 
continues  to  the  end 
of  the  style  to  l>e  one 

of  its  most  important  eusmoK  C.VPITAU 
characteristics.  One 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  capital,  and  which 
with  various  modifications  is  found  in  all  periods 
of  the  style,  is  what  is  calleil  the  cushion  capital. 
It  is  frequently  di- 

and  figures;  but  uu- 

the  Saxon  and  Nor-  ^ ^ 

man  period,  there  b 
an  evident  imitation 


Tbasrition  N’orman  Capital, 
hall  of  Oakham  Castlo. 


Trassitios  Xormas  Capital, 
Cantorbniy  Cathedral. 


of  the  clas-sical  styles,  and  of  these  the  Corin-  of  it  combineil  with  solid  early  Norman  piers,  as  at 
thian  seems  to  have  made  the  greatest  impression  Mai raesbur}' Abbey;  but  these  examples  are  rare. 


ujion  the  minds  of  the  workmen, 
in  the  Saxon  capital, 
the  ruilest  possible 
imitation  of  the  Co- 
rinthian volute,  and 
it  forms  also  one  of 
the  most  striking 
marks  of  the  early 
Norman.  The  volutes 
at  the  angles  are 
distinct,  and  in  place 
of  the  caulicoli,  a 
plain  block  is  left,  a.s 
may  be  seen  in  the 
ex.amjde  from  the 
chai>el  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  this 
fonn,  with  some  modifications,  was  in  use  in  early 
Norman  work,  and  is  also  very  valuable  in  distin- 
guishing this  style.  This  imitation  of  the  Cor- 
iuthbn  capital  continued  throughout  the  style. 


XoRSAN  Window,  Stootlo>-, 
Dorbjrahirv. 


We  find  n»d  the  mixture  of  the  two  forms  may  generally 

. lie  taken  as  evidence 

— ■ of  transition.  The  w'in- 

dows  were  universally 
round-headed,  until 
the  transition  period. 
In  the  early  exam])les 
they  are  quite  plain^ 
but  they  had  after- 
w'ardsfrequentlysmall 
shafts  in  the  jamlM, 
as  at  Steetley,  or  were 
enriched  with  the  zig- 
zag, us  at  St.  Crosa 
Sometimes  they  were 
divided  into  two  lights 
by  a small  shaft,  and 
these  again  were  frequently  included  under  a 
large  arch. 

Tlie  doorways  were  the  features  on  which  the 
Nonnan  architects  lavished  their  decorations  in 


Kormas  Window,  8t.  Oom, 
Ilampsliiro. 
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greatest  proftiaion ; and  though  perfectly  plain 
doors  are  to  be  found  in  this  style,  they  were  more 
frequently  overlaid  with  ornament — and  it  is  to 


NoRXAif  Doorway,  Earla-Bation,  NorthanDptoiuhlre. 

this  circumstance  that  they  owe  their  preserva- 
tion. In  many  instances,  where  eveiy  other  part 


ClICVROR  MoULOIS'O. 


of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt,  the  doorway  lias 
been  preserved.  Throughout  the  genuine  Nor- 
man, the  doorways  were  round-headed,  but  be- 
came pointed  in  the  transition  period.  Tlie  door 
itself  is  often  square-headed,  and  the  space 
called  the  tympanum^  between  that  and  the 
arch,  is  frequently  filled  with  sculpture,  repre- 
senting the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  saints, 
or  allegorical  devices,  as  at  Barfreston,  Ely,  Roch- 
ester, Malmesbury,  &c.  The  doorways  were  some- 
times six  or  eight  times  recessed,  and  hml  as 
nuiny  shafts  in  the  jambs;  the  capitals,  imposts, 
jambs,  and  arches  l>eing  elaborately  carved  with 
the  mouldings  peculiar  to  the  style.  The  most 
prevalent  of  these  is  the  zigzag  or  chevron.  It 
is  used  in  all  parts  of  Norman  buildings  where 
oriuunent  could  l)e  introduced,  and  at  all  }>eriods 
of  the  style.  It  is  the  most  easily  executed  of 
all  decorations,  and  is  therefore  employed  by  va- 
rious savage  nations,  for  the  ornaments  of  their 
weapons  and  canoes.  We  find  it  likewise  in 
debased  Roman  work ; but  the  most  ancient  ex- 
ample knowui,  is  one  on  the  Nineveh  sculptures, 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Layard,  where  it  occurs 
roimd  the  head  of  a window,  as  in  Norman  times, 
but  in  this  instance  it  consists  of  only  a single 
line.  The  other  mouldings  used  are  so  numerous, 
that  only  a few  of  the  most  common  can  be  enu- 
merated. Tliese  arc  the  lozenge,  the  billet,  both 
round  and  sqtiare,  the  saw-tooth,  the  cable,  the 
nail-head,  the  chain,  the  beak-head,  the  |>cllet. 


the  embattled,  &c.  Those  of  the  early  period, 
beside  the  zigzags,  consist  chiefly  of  lozenges,  the 
billet,  and  such  others  as  are  sludlow  and  easy  of 


Lozkxoe  Moulding. 


execution.  For  tlie  ornamentation  of  flat  spaces, 
a kind  of  shallow  work  cut  on  the  surface  in 


Dillet  Moulding. 


various  patterns,  as  lozenges,  scalework,  &c.,  was 
much  used.  This  was  called  diaper  work,  and 
was  employed  for  the  same  purpose  lx>th  in  the 
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thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.’  Small  ar- 
cades, either  simple  or  interlacing,  were  also  tise<i 
for  the  purpose  of  decoration,  particularly  on 
fronts  and  towers,  as  at  Norwich. 


Ixtkklacing  Arcade,  NornricL  Cathedral. 


The  characters  here  given  refer  chiefly  to  the 
style  in  its  purity;  but  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henrj’  II.,  a change  came  over  it,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pointed  arch.  This  seems  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  necessit}'  of  vaulting 
over  spaces  with  unequal  sides.  It  is  evident, 
that  though  the  semicircular  arch  might  suit  for 
the  longer  space,  it  would  not  for  the  shorter  one, 
and  therefore  the  ime  of  the  jiointed  arch  was 
needed;  and  this  once  introduced,  its  convenience 
and  applicability  became  so  evident,  that  the  use 
of  the  semicircular  arch  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  was  entirely  superseded  by  the 


• S«e  cut.  fH.  Rlmunduljuty  (latewnr,  to),  j.  p.  247. 
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pointed  one.  During  this  period,  it  was  used 
not  only  for  convenience  but  decoration,  as  may 
l>e  seen  at  Oxford  Cathedral,  and  in  the  remains 
of  the  Norman  portion  of  CVoyland  Abbey,  where 


Traksition  and  Pointed  Arcades.— Part  of  the 

west  iroiit,  Crwylaiid  Abbey. 

in  l)oth  cases  the  round-headed  and  pointed 
arcades  are  used  alternately,  for  the  j)urj>ose  of 
ornament.  Tlie  Temple  Church,  Jjondon,  and 
Oxfonl  Cathedral,  may  be  mentioned  as  gooil 
H|)ecimens  of  this  fieriod  of  transition,  but  by  far 
the  most  valuable  is  Canterbury  Cathednil.  The 
rebuilding  of  tliis  church  was  completed  in  1110, 
and  it  was  dedicated  in  1130;  but  in 
1172  it  was  almost  entirely  destroy e«.l 
by  fire,  and  the  monks  employed  a 
Frenchman,  named  William  of  Sens, 
to  rebuild  it.  He  had  nearly  com- 
jdeted  the  choir  in  1179,  when  hav- 
ing been  injured  by  a fall,  he  resigned 
the  work  into  the  hands  of  another 
master,  cjilled  William  the  Eugli.sh- 
man,  who  continued  the  work,  and 
completed  what  is  called  “ Becket’s 
Crown”  in  1 184.  The  whole  of  these 
proceedings  are  minutely  recoitled 
by  Gervase,  a monk  of  the  place,  who 
witnessed  them,  and  his  narrative  is 
jMirticularly  valuable  for  distinguish- 
ing between  early  and  late  Norman 
work.  If  we  examine  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  old  building,  we  shall 
find  that  they  agree  exactly  in  char 
racter  with  the  early  Norman  work  at  Lincoln 
and  elsewhere,  while  the  portions  built  between 
1172  and  1184  have  the  pointed  arch,  and  the 
other  features  of  the  transition  period.' 

Of  the  domettic  buHdinga  of  this  period,  as 

* Pitifewor  Willi*’  A rthUtetural  UlMory  o/CVin/rrfrury  Cathedral. 
[The  crypt— «ee  cut,  toI.  i.  p.  280 — belong*  to  the  former  church; 
end  the  cuplUI— figured  on  p.  370,  voL  L— to  the  latter.] 


contradistinguished  from  the  castellated,  we  have 
a few  existing  remains,  which,  though  imperfect, 
can  still  enable  us  to  trace  their  original  airange- 
ment.  The  usual  ground  plan  of  the  house  seems 
to  have  been  a parallelogram,  comjirising  merely 
a large  room  or  hall,  which  occupied  the  entire 
height  of  the  building,  and  two  rooms  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  the  lower  being  the  cellar,  and  the 
upjier  the  solar  or  sleeping-room,  which  served 
also  for  a sitting-room,  and  was  in  fact  the  only 
. private  room  in  the  house.  To  these  a kitchen  and 
other  outhouses  were  attached ; and  in  large  houses 
there  was  a chajiel.  Tlie  king’s  houses  at  the 
time  seem  to  have  had  no  otlier  accommodation. 
The  hall  seiwed  for  the  common  living  room  of 
the  master  and  his  dependants.  At  one  end  the 
floor  was  raised  a little  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
on  this  raised  part,  which  w’as  called  the  dais, 
was  placed  crossways  the  principal  table  of  the 
hall,  juid  in  the  boily  were  the  tables  for  the  ser- 
vants and  inferior  guests.  The  floor  of  the  hall 
served  also  for  their  sleeping  place,  the  solar  being 
reserved  for  the  master  and  his  family.  The  hall, 
as  at  Oakham  Castle,  wjvs  frequently  divided  into 
three  ]«uda  by  rows  of  pillars  and  arches,  like 
the  nave  and  aisles  of  a church ; betw’een  these 
pillars  curtains  were  hung,  and  by  this  means 
the  aisles  were  aej'»anite<l  from  the  hotly  of  the 
hall,  and  the  sleeping  apartments  rendered  more 
private.  Wefiud  by  Saxon  MSS.,  particularly  tliat 
of  Caxlmon,  that  this  arrangement  prevailed  also 


in  Saxon  times,  and  frequent  allusions  to  it  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  poems  and  romances. 

The  hall  was  usually  on  the  ground  fl^r,  but 
sometimes  it  was  on  the  first  floor;  and,  in  this 
case,  the  lower  story  was  vaulted,  and  the  com- 
munication with  the  upper  story  was  by  an  ex- 
ternal staircase.  A house  of  this  kind  is  shown 
in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  The  Jew’s*  House,  Lin- 
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coin,  also  a well-known  example,  has  the  princi- 
pal room  on  the  upper  stoiy,  in  which  is  the  fire- 
place. The  house  is  small,  and  appears  to  have 
had  only  two  rooms;  but  this  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  the  original  divisions  of  the  inte- 
rior being  destroyed.  This  arrangement  of  hav- 
ing a lai^  common  hall  was  in  iise  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  from  whom  the  name  is  derived, 
and  it  was  continued  with  little  modification 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  hall  is  some- 
times called  the  domut,  or  house;  and  in  the  north 
of  England  we  find  the  term  houte-pl<K«  applied 
to  the  common  sitting  room,  in  ordinary  dwell- 
ing-houses, which  have  usually  a houte-jplact  (or 
sometimes  only  house),  parlour,  and  kitchen,  thus 
showing  that  the  same  idea  of  the  uses  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  rooms  has  been  continued  to 
our  own  time,  and  in  all  descriptions  of  dwell- 
ings. It  is  probable  that  the  hall  was  warmed 
by  a fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an  open- 
ing or  louvre  in  the  roof  over  it,  to  allow  the 
escape  of  smoke;  but  we  have  many  fire-places 
and  chimneys  of  this  period  still  remaining,  as 
at  the  Jews’  House,  Lincoln;  a house  at  Christ 


Nomitiuc  FntB-Pi.ACX,  Hedinghsin  Cwtle,  Eater. 


Church,  Ehmts;  Conisbrongh  Castle;  Rochester 
Castle;  Hedingham  Castle,  &c. 

We  have  but  few  materials  for  judging  how 
the  houses  were  furnished,  our  chief  authorities 
being  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  time.  It 
seems  certain  that  in  large  houses  tapestry  was 
used  to  cover  the  walls,  but  this  must  refer 
to  the  “ solar"  only.  The  hall  had  probably 
only  tables,  benches,  and  seata.  The  bed  must 
have  been  in  the  solar,  or  private.  These,  in 
the  illuminations,  have  more  the  appearance  of 
modem  couches  than  beds;  they  are  without 
hangings  or  testers,  but  they  have  pillows  and 
bed-clothes.  In  some  of  the  Saxon  MSS.  the 
beds  have  four  posts,  with  head  and  foot  boards, 
and  are  very  similar  to  our  modem  French 
l)eda  The  pillows  are  ornamented  with  various 
fiattems,  probably  in  embroidery.  We  also  find 
stools,  seats,  and  arm-chairs,  of  variotis  designs, 
in  common  use,  both  in  this  century  and  the 


one  preceding  it.  All  these  appear  to  have 
been  well  executed,  and  some  of  them  are  en- 
riched with  ornamental  carvings  and  mouldings. 
Many  are  evidently  executed  in  the  turning-lathe. 
The  doors,  shutters  for  the  windows,  chests,  &c., 
exhibit  in  their  hinges,  bolts,  and  locks,  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  ironwork;  and  their  curtains 
are  held  up  by  rods  and  rings,  as  in  modem 
houses.  The  lesser  houses,  the  dwellings  of  the 
common  people,  both  in  town  and  coimtry,  seem 
to  have  been  built  of  wood  and  plaster,  and 
thatched  with  reeds  and  straw,  but  of  these  there 
are  of  course  no  examples  remaining. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  strongholds  of  the 
Normans  were  of  a more  stately  and  imposing 
character  than  the  straggling  low-roofed  granges 
in  which  the  Saxon  thanes  had  hitherto  dwelt  in 
safety;  but  still,  they  were  built  with  a reference 
more  to  the  means  of  resistance  than  those  of  ele- 
gance or  comfort.  The  first  defence  of  a castle  was 


NoaitAir  CAimjL— From  a drawhif  In  OroM’a  MillUiy  Antfcjni- 
tiet. — 1,  Tbs  DonJon-ke«i>.  2,  Cbnpel.  8,  Slab  lea.  4,  Inner 
llallinm.  6.  Outer  Dallmni.  6,  Barbican.  7,  Mount,  eu|>- 
poaed  to  be  oourt-hiU  or  tribunal,  ami  alao  the  {ilace  where 

Juatioe  waa  executed.  8,  Soldiera'  Ludginsa. 

the  moat  or  ditch,  that  sometimes  comprised  seve- 
ral acres;  and  behind  it  was  the  outer  wall,  gene- 
rally of  great  height  and  thickness,  stirengthened 
with  towers  at  regular  distances,  and  pierced  with 
loop-holes  tluough  which  missiles  could  be  dis- 
cliarged  at  the  assailants.  Within  these  defences 
were  three  divisions,  consisting  of  the  outer  I)al- 
lium  or  lower  court,  the  inner  ballium  or  upper 
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court,  and  the  keep;  while  the  main  entrance 
through  the  outer  wall  was  protected  by  the  bar- 
bican, with  its  narrow'  archway,  and  strong  gates 
and  portcullis.  It  was  no  wonder  that  wdth  such 
a netrwork  of  walls,  division  of  courts,  and  mul- 
tiplied means  for  the  defenders  both  of  safety 
:md  annoyance,  the  dislodgmeut  of  an  obnoxious 
magnate  should  have  been  so  hard  a task  even 
when  the  royal  banner  marched  against  him. 
While  so  much  was  done  for  security  and  resist- 
;ince,  nothing  was  left  for  domestic  comfort  but 
the  keep,  wliien  formed  the  residence  of  the 


rv 


N'orma.v  Keep,  IlcUIngham  Cimtlo,  F>«;x. 


laron  and  his  family.  This  was  the  innermost 
of  all  the  buildings,  to  which  the  defenders  re- 
treated only  in  the  last  extremity,  and  was  so 
strongly  constructed,  that  in  the  mins  of  ca.stles 
it  generally  survives  as  a reconling  monument 
of  departed  greatness.  A domicile  erected  on 
such  a principle  mu.st,  according  to  our  mo- 
dem ideas,  have  lieen  sufficiently  comfortless, 
w here  every  window  was  a shot-hole,  and  every 
ajxuTment  a battery,  and  where  light  could  not ! 
l*e  admitted  without  also  inviting  an  enemy. 
But  such  as  it  wa.s,  it  was  the  constiint  home  of 
lordly  knights  and  high-l>om  dames;  and,  there- 
fore, their  ta-ste  and  ingenuity  as  well  as  their 
resources  were  employed  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

But  if  the  homes  of  the  period  still  continued 
to  be  uncomfortiible,  all  this  matteretl  little  with 
a people  who  cared  not  for  domestic  life,  and 
whose  happiness  was  to  l>e  found  in  action  and 
open  display.  A large  hall  in  which  a crow’d 
coulil  be  banquetted,  rich  armour,  splendid  dress, 
!Uid  a numerous  retinue,  constituted  tlie  chief  j 
insignia  of  distinction  as  well  as  source  of  hap-  I 
piness  for  a people  who  would  have  found  an  in-  I 
•loor  life  a very  weariness.  In  these,  therefore,  ; 
the  noble  and  wealthy  of  England  were  not  want-  ' 


ing.  And  in  the  first  place,  who  was  that  happy 
individual  who  paraded  himself  before  the  admir- 
ing crow'd  with  such  pomp  and  glitter?  Had  he 
been  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Harry,  he  would  have  been 
nothing,  as  these  simple  epithets  might  have  be- 
longed to  any  one;  and  he  chose  an  addition  to 
his  one  name,  that  the  world  might  perceive  he 
was  somewhat.  It  was  usually  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  was  bom,  or  the  estate  w'hich 
his  ancestors  had  inherited,  and  hence  the  foreign 
places  that  were  so  often  incorporatetl  in  the  de- 
signations of  our  old  English  nobility.  He  thus 
showed  that  he  had  come  from  somewhere,  and 
been  the  son  of  somebody,  even  before  he  fought 
liis  w’ay  to  wealth  and  distinction  at  H^tings. 
If  he  held  a place  at  court,  this  circumstance  was 
equally  good;  and  by  using  its  title  in  addition 
to  his  Christian  name,  all  the  world  could  know 
that  he  was  stabler  or  door-keeper  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  therefore  not  a person  to  be  over- 
looked. In  this  way,  the  dapifera  were  the  chief 
nobles,  and  afterwards  the  Kings  of  Scotland. 
Or,  if  he  had  the  good  chance  to  be  the  son  of 
an  illustrious  personage,  even  though  it  should 
be  illegitimately,  he  added  his  father’s  name  to 
his  own,  with  the  prefix  of  Fitz,  and  thus  shone 
by  the  reflected  light  of  his  princely  parentage. 
This  distinction  of  a twofold  apfiellation  was  so 
imiK)rtant,  that  when  Henry  I.,  by  his  right  of 
royal  w'ardship,  resolved  to  bestow  the  hand  of 
a rich  and  noble  heiress  upon  his  illegitimate 
son  Robert,  the  latly  flatly  refused  the  match. 
“My  father,  and  my  grandfather,”  said  the  pout^ 
ing  beauty,  “hail  each  two  names,  and  foul  shame 
it  were  in  me  to  marry  a man  who  has  only  one.” 
The  king  soon  removed  her  scmples  by  giving 
his  son  the  surname  of  Fitz- Roy, and  the  fortunate 
bridegroom  was  afterw'ards  that  illustrious  Earl 
of  Gloucester  who  so  gallantly  upheld  the  cause 
of  Matilda  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Another 
motle  of  l)eiug  known  and  distinguished  was  by 
the  insignia  of  heraldr}'.  As  the  ditferent  parts 
of  defensive  armour  continued  to  increase  until 
the  weai'er  was  completely  covered  from  head  to 
heel,  it  was  generally  impossible  to  recognize 
him  in  the  confusion  of  conflict;  and  as  no  one 
cares  to  do  brave  deeds  anonymously,  the  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  the  adoption  of  some  cog- 
nizance from  which  the  champion  could  be  re- 
cognized both  by  friend  and  enemy.  In  this 
case,  some  trivial  ornament  at  first  was  thought 
enough;  and  thus  the  illustrious  descendants  of 
that  coimt  who  wore  a sprig  of  broom  in  his  hel- 
met, were  aftenn'ards  famed  throughout  Europe 
for  centuries  under  the  name  of  Plantagenet. 
Sometimes  the  cognizance  was  a favourite  war- 
cry  by  which  a leader  animated  his  followers,  or 
summoned  them  to  the  rescue.  Sometimes  it  was 
an  animal  or  other  figure  painted  u|K>n  the  shield, 
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which,  like  a sign-board,  announced  the  resident 
of  the  iron  mass  behind  it.  In  this  way,  qiuirtered 


Hnnu>  lUUBixo  Bador,  Hbuirt,  Sword,  axd  Baswrp.  — From 
a MS.  in  the  Bibliothoqae  do  Mona. 

Hhiekls  and  embroidered  surcoats,  an<l  crests  and 
mottoes,  grew  into  notice,  and  expanded  into  the 


SnixLos  BRARnin  BADoat— 1,  From  a MS.  Bible  in  the  Biblio- 
thcotM  Imperiaie,  Bmaaeia,  UepM  dee  OonlelJen.  % From  a 
Aalter  in  the  aome  ooUactlon. 

complicated  science  of  heraldry.  Besides  these 
different  modes,  the  nobility  of  the  periotl  sought 
distinction  in  the  throng  of  their  followers;  and 
these  trains,  especially  in  a long  journey,  were 


generally  composed  of  strange  materials.  As 
inns  were  out  of  the  question  at  this  time  through- 
out England,  all  the  necessaries  for  an  encamp- 
ment or  a bivoiuic  hatl  to  be  carried  along  with 
them;  and  thus  waggons  of  provisions,  ale,  dress, 
and  furniture  accom])auieil  tlie  march.  As  feuds 
were  frequent,  luid  robber-barons  to  be  found  in 
every  county,  this  singular  retinue  was  defendeil 
in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  by  knights,  squires,  and 
spearmen,  who  were  ready  for  the  worst,  though 
each  mile  should  bring  them  a fresh  encounter. 
And  finally,  ns  such  a kind  of  travelling  was 
rather  dull  without  the  resources  of  amusement, 
jesters,  dancers,  mimics,  and  dicers,  and  some- 
times still  more  questionable  characters,  formed 
[mri  of  the  procession.  All  this  upon  a large 
scale  was  exhibited  in  the  royal  progresses  of 
Henrj'  IL,  as  we  leant  from  the  letters  of  Peter 
of  Blois;  and  we  can  easily  conjecture  how  in 
such  cases  royalty  was  imitated  by  nobility. 

But  it  was  in  dress  that  the  Norman  aristocracy 
of  England  chiefly  showed  their  rank,  wealth,  imd 
taste;  and  in  this  they  resembled  their  ancestors 
the  Danes,  whose  love  of  gay  clothing  and  rich 
ornaments  was  almost  equal  to  their  craving  for 
bloodshed  and  plunder.  A liking  of  this  nature 
could  not  well  exist  without  capricious  mutations, 
and  therefore  the  changes  in  fashion  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  tliat  of  Henry 
III.,  were  so  many,  that  it  becomes  difficult  as 
well  as  tiresome  to  follow  them.  At  one  time 
the  hair  of  the  men  was  shorn  closely  liehiud, 
and  the  up|)er  lip  shaved;  at  another,  the  hair 
was  worn  of  such  effeminate  length  that  the 
church  took  the  alarm;  and  while  the  practice 
was  denounced  by  edicts,  the  long  flowing  locks 
of  the  male  part  of  a congregation  were  often 
menaced  by  shears  and  razor,  which  the  preachers 
plucked  from  tlieir  sleeves,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  practical  application  of  their  sermons.  Nay, 
on  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  long  l>eards 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Bishop  of  Sees, 
after  <leclaiming  against  them  l)efore  Henry  1. 
and  his  courtiers,  descended  at  the  end  of  the 
discourse,  and  with  his  scissors  crop|>e<l  off  the 
beards  lx)th  of  king  and  congn^tion.  After 
such  clerical  rebukes,  it  is  no  wonder  if,  at  the 
close  of  this  {period,  we  sometimes  find  the  pic- 
tures of  men  without  beard  or  inustochio — more 
especially  as  monks  were  the  limners.  Even 
when  the  hair  was  not  sufficiently  long  for  the 
ex({uisite  taste  of  the  wearer,  he  sometimes  en- 
riched it  w'ith  false  locks,  and  thus  flaunted  a 
streamer  that  e<pialled  the  gayest.  But  what 
comitry  or  generation  has  l>een  free  of  such  liea<l- 
fopperies,  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  |>eriwig  in 
the  glass  case  of  the  British  Museum,  to  the  pig- 
tail that  still  languidly  lingers  between  the 
slioulders  of  the  octogenarian  i As  for  the  gene- 
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ral  articles  of  dress  at  this  period,  they  consisted 
of  a hood,  or  a cap,  shaped  like  a Scottish  bonnet, 
a cloak,  a tunic,  a pair  of  long  tight  hose,  leg  ban- 
dages, and  shoes- or  short  boots.  All  this,  how- 
ever,was  but  the  ground- work,which  fashion  over- 


laid or  transmuted  at  pleasure.  In  this  way,  the 
cloaks  became  long  or  short;  the  sleeves  of  the 
tunic  were  sometimes  so  lengthened,  that  the  hand 
was  overlapped  and  concealed ; while  the  boots  and 
shoes,  instead  of  being  ada]>ted  to  the 
sha]>e  of  the  foot,  and  the  convenience  of 
walking  or  riding,  were  curled  up  at  the 
{K>int8  like  rams’  horns,  and  sometimes 
were  fastened  to  the  knee  with  a gold 
chain.  To  such  extravagance  was  this 
fashion,  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
European  one,  afterwards  carried  in  Ger- 
many, that  the  Austrian  men-at-arms  were 
unable  to  charge  the  Swiss  at  the  battle 
of  Sempach,  until  they  ha<l  hewn  off  their 
lx)ot  points,  which  were  so  plentiful,  the 
ballad  informs  us,  that  they  would  have 
fille<l  a waggon.  The  costliness  of  the  stuff 
of  which  these  different  articles  of  dress 
were  made,  an«l  the  richness  with  which 
they  were  befurred  and  embroidered,  was 
a matter  of  great  import;  and  William 
Rufus  on  one  occasion  threw  away  a new 
pair  of  hose,  Ijecause  they  cost  only  three  shillings, 
declaring  that  a king  should  wear  nothing  so 
cheap.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a different 
opinion  fn)in  King  Stephen,  that  “ worthy  peer,” 
who  thoiJght  his  hose  too  dear  at  half-a-crown. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  period,  the  bonnet  was 
sometimes  discarded,  that  the  hair  might  be  more 
fully  seen  and  ailmired;  and  in  tins  ca.se,  the  ex- 
quisites of  the  time  of  King  John  wreathed  their 
long  locks  into  ringlets  with  curling-tongs,  and 
bound  them  with  gay  ribbons.  At  other  times, 
a streamer  wjvb  attached  to  the  hood,  of  such  pre- 
posterous length  that  it  nearly  reached  the  middle 
of  the  leg.  And  yet,  these  were  the  men  who 


could  endure  the  heat  of  a Syrian  campaign  under 
a heavy  load  of  armour,  and  fight  gallantly  from 
morning  to  night  upon  a fair  field ! 

In  all  these  fopperies,  the  male  sex  appear  to 
have  so  completely  anticipated  the  ladies,  that 
little  change  can  be  found  to 
have  taken  place  in  female 
costume  and  ornament.  The 
gown  and  kerchief  were  still 
the  principal  articles  of  outer 
clothing,  while  the  hair,  which 
was  worn  long,  was  at  one 
time  plaited,  and  at  another 
inclosed  in  a silken  case,  or 
bound  with  a ribbon.  The 
under  garment  or  tunic,  where 
the  front  was  given  to  view, 
was  laced  up,  while  its  sleeves 
were  so  long  that  they  were 
sometimes  knotted  up  to  pre- 
vent them  from  trailing  on  the 
ground-  and  thesame  was  th  e 
case  with  the  kerchiefs  or  veils,  which  would 
otherwise  have  dragged  behind  like  a train. 
But  these  exaggerations  were  abandoned  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  a better  taste  dis- 


carded the  long  knotted  sleeves  and  skirts  for  a 
more  succinct  and  graceful  costume.  In  this  case, 
the  gown  was  gathered  closely  to  the  waist  with 
a girdle,  and  the  veil  demurely  fastened  beneath 
the  chin,  so  that  the  whole  head  was  covered. 
Sometimes  the  younger  ladies  wore  their  hair 
' short  and  curled,  while  the  elder  ones  appear 
with  a hood,  furnislied  with  a long  streamer  be- 
hind, like  that  of  the  gentlemen.  The  female  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  articles  of  jeweller}-  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  neai'ly  oral  together  the  same  as 
in  the  former  period,  as  rings,  chains,  and  brooches 
' are  adapted  to  every  taste,  and  not  liable  to  the 
mutations  of  more  flexible  or  transitory  articles. 


Gcstleucs  or  thb  Time  or  Joiix.— From  on  enaraoUed  cup,  prmentod  bj  King  John  to 

the  town  of  Lynn. 


Sleeve  or  Twnjrn  Ctotfet,  and  Fiwai.e  wmi  Lono  Knotted  Sleea'es. 
From  a raalter  in  Douoe's  Collection. 
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In  turning  to  the  domestic  style  of  life  which 
now  prevailed  in  England,  we  find  that,  with  all 


Loiio  Trksus  Am  Frmaij:  CosrtTMK.— From  icttlptarea  on  the 
Port  do  MaoouR,  Rouen  CaUiedral. 

the  additional  splendour  which  was  introduced, 
little  improvement  was  as  yet  made  in  the  sub- 


stantial comforts  of  a home.  The  floor  was  still 
carj>eted,  or  rather  littered,  with  rushes,  however 
lordly  might  be  the  hall;  and  as  these  rushes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  seldom  renewed,  they  most 
have  been  plentiful  receptacles  both  of  damp 
and  dust.  On  this  account  Fitz-Stephen  quotes 
it  as  an  instance  of  the  princely  magnificence  of 
Thomas  iL  Becket  when  chancellor,  that  he  caused 
the  floor  of  his  dining-room  to  be  coveretl  every 
morning  with  clean  straw  or  hay  in  winter,  and 
green  branches  of  trees  in  stimraer.  The  historian, 
however,  atlds  a startling  fact  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  hare  surmised,  and  it  is — that 
all  this  was  for  the  comfort  of  those  guests  who 
were  obliged  at  dinner  to  sit  upon  the  floor,  from 
no  room  being  found  for  them  at  table!  The 


general  n^^ulations  in  the  dmly  routine  of  a 
household  may  be  leameti  from  the  following 
rhyme  of  the  period,  which  had  probably  all  the 
authority  of  a well-established  proverb: — 

*•  IxjTor  a cinque,  diner  a neuf, 

Souper  a dnqne,  coucher  a neuf, 

Fait  virre  d'aus  nonante  et  uouf." 

To  nae  at  fire,  to  dine  at  nine, 

To  aup  at  fire,  to  bed  at  nine. 

Hake*  a man  lire  to  ninety  and  nine. 

Here  we  have  a four  hours’  morning  fast  before 
the  first  meal,  followed  by  eight  hours  of  endur- 
ance l>efore  the  second  and  last  sttcceeded.  This, 
and  only  two  meals  a-day,  was  perha{>s  the  most 
marked  change  effected  by  the  Conquest,  when 
the  four,  and  sometimes  five  heavy  Saxon  meals 
per  diem  of  the  preceding  period  are  taken  into 
account.  lAnother  striking  change  was  in  the 
new  nomenclature  imposed  upon  the  articles  of 
diet.  While  feeding  and  rearing,  the  animals 
suited  to  the  table  retained  their  Saxon  names, 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  killed  they  became, 
to  all  intents,  Norman.  Thus,  a cow  became 
beef,  a calf  veal,  a sheep  mutton,  a sow  jx>rk,  a 
deer  venison,  and  a fowl  a pullet.  Amidst  these 
transitions  it  is  somewhat  signi-  ' 
ficant  tliat  bacon  remaine<l  unal- 
tered. We  formerly  noticed  the 
large  droves  of  swine  that  con- 
stituted the  principal  live  stock 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  farmers. 
Their  conquerors  were  probably 
too  proud,  as  well  as  too  dainty, 
to  mediUe  with  such  fare,  and  had 
therefore  left  it  untouched,  as 
only  fitted  for  the  vanquished. 

Of  the  style  of  cookery  during 
the  Norman  period  we  only  know 
that  rich  spices  were  m plentiful 
use,  and  that  the  Normans  them- 
selves were  not  only  moderate 
but  also  dainty  eaters— epicures 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  in 
contrast  to  the  Saxons,  who,  we  must  confess, 
were  sheer  gluttons  in  comparison.  We  learn  the 
names  of  several  choice  dishes  in  Blount’s  Ancient 
Tenures,  such  as  diligroui,  karumpie,  maupigir- 
num,  but  of  what  they  consisted,  or  how  they  were 
prepared,  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  At 
solemn  feasts  the  Iwaris  head — that  long  after 
continued  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of  the  l»aronial 
hall  and  Christmas  festival — was  already  a dainty 
dish,  and  as  such  was  brought  in  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  and  junior  king 
to  Henry  II.,  amidst  a loud  blare  of  trumpets. 
The  j)eacock,  in  like  manner,  was  such  a cherished 
ornament  of  the  table  that  either  already,  or  soon 
after,  kings,  knights,  and  nobles,  were  wont  to 
sweai'  solemnly  over  it  before  they  ate  it,  when 
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they  j)ledjjed  themselves  to  some  prreat  chivalrous 
enter|)rise.  The  crane  was  a birrl  for  the  com- 
mon meals  of  nobles  and  princes.  The  finest 
wheat  was  made  into  simnel  an<l  wastel  cakes, 
and  s])ice-bread  {pant*  piperahu),  and  u.sed  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  in  addition  to  common 
loaves;  and  the  chief  drinks,  as  before,  were 
spiced  wines,  morat,  pigment,  ami  hip|x>cras,  for 
the  wealthy,  and  ale  ajid  cider  for  the  middle 
chisses.  But  that  much  coarseness  and  discom- 
fort still  predominated  at  the  lawird  both  of  castle 
and  palace — and  that,  too,  at  the  period  of  Henry 
II. — may  l)e  learned  from  the  following  copious 
description,  given  by  Peter  of  Blois,  who  doubt- 
less had  endured  his  full  share  of  the  annoy- 
ances he  describes: — “ I often  wonder  how  any 
one  who  has  l>een  used  to  the  service  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  cani|)s  of  learning,  can  endure  the 
annoyances  of  a court  life.  Among  courtiers 
there  is  no  order,  no  plan,  no  moderation,  either 
in  food,  in  horse-exercise,  or  in  watchings.  A 
priest  or  a soldier  attached  to  the  court  has  bread 
put  before  him  which  is  not  kneaded,  not  leav- 
ened, made  of  the  dregs  of  beer;  brew!  like  lea<l, 
full  of  bran  and  unbakecl;  wine  s])oiled,  either  by 
being  sour  or  mouldy — thick,  greasy,  rancid,  tast- 
ing of  pitcli,  and  vapid.  I have  sometimes  seen 
wine  so  full  of  dregs  put  before  noblemen,  that 
they  were  compelled  rather  to  filter  than  drink 
it,  with  their  eyes  shut  and  their  teeth  closed, 
with  loathing  and  retching.  The  beer  at  court 
is  horrid  to  taste  and  filthy  to  look  at.  On  ac- 
coimt  of  the  great  demand,  meat,  whether  sweet 
or  not,  is  sold  alike:  the  fish  is  four  days  old, 
yet  its  stinking  does  not  lessen  its  j)rice.  The 
sen’ants  care  nothing  whatever  whether  the  un- 
lucky guests  are  sick  or  dead,  provided  there  /ue 
fuller  dishes  sent  up  to  their  masters’  tables.  In- 
deed, the  tables  are  filled  (sometimes)  with  car- 
rion, and  the  gue.sts’  stomachs  thus  become  the 
tombs  for  those  who  die  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Indeed,  many  more  deaths  would  ensue  from  this 
putrid  food,  were  it  not  that  the  buuishing  greedi- 
ness of  the  stomach  (which,  like  a whirlpool,  will 
suck  in  anything)  by  the  help  of  powerful  exer- 
•;ise,  gets  rid  of  eveiy'thing.  But  if  the  courtiers 
cannot  have  exercise  (which  is  the  case  if  the 
court  stays  for  a time  in  town),  some  of  them 
always  stay  behind  at  the  jwint  of  death.” 

Such  was  the  sorry  kind  of  life  enjoyed  or  en- 
dured by  the  juiladins  of  Henrv'  II.  Well  might 
they  be  trained  and  hartlened  for  the  worst  that 
soon  after  was  to  Ihj  encountered  in  the  crusade 
of  Richard  I.  Indeed,  after  such  an  account,  we 
may  almost  que.stion  if  the  storj',  which  the  min- 
strels of  the  day  recorded,  of  Richanl  himself 
having  eaten  a Saracen  lx>y,  cooked  into  the 
likeness  of  j>ork,  was  wholly  fabulous. 

Of  the  s|>orts  and  pastimes  of  England  diudng 
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this  period,  the  authors  and  illuminateil  MSS. 
of  the  day  are  so  full,  that  in  most  cases  a brief 
notice  is  all  wo  can  afford.  In  regard  to  the  ae- 
dentarj’’  amusements,  dicing,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected among  such  a military  people  as  the  Nor- 
mans and  Saxons,  w:»s  keenly  practised  dmnng 
the  intervals  of  f)eace  as  a substitute  for  the  ex- 
citement of  conflict.  It  was  at  a game  of  dice,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  young  sons  of  William  the 
Conqueror  were  employed  at  the  town  of  L’Aigle, 
when  the  dangerous  quaiTel  broke  out  among 
them.  Ten  different  games  of  dice  were  practised 
at  the  perifKl;  and  so  prevalent  had  these  become 
that  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Ids  royal  brother 
of  France,  were  obliged,  while  on  their  way  to 
Palestine,  to  enact  the  most  stringent  laws 
against  them.  By  these  it  was  decreed  that  only 
the  two  kings  ndght  play,  and  such  of  their  re- 
tainers as  they  were  pleased  to  command  to  that 
effect,  and  in  their  own  presence;  but  in  this  case 
no  noble,  knight,  or  priest,  was  to  lose  more  than 
in  one  day  and  night,  under  a penalty  of  four 
times  that  amount.  In  the  same  manner  the 
servants  of  archbisho|)s,  bisho])s,  earls,  and  ba- 
rons, might  play  at  the  command  of  their  mas- 
ters; but  if  any  menials  presumed  to  partake  of 
such  indulgences  without  leave,  they  were  to  be 
whipped  naked  round  the  camp  on  three  succes- 
sive days.  The  same  was  to  be  the  jmnishment 
of  every  soldier  under  the  rank  of  priest  or  knight, 
while  every  sailor  so  offending  was  to  be  ducked 
three  times  in  the  sea.  As  it  was  kno^\^l,  however, 
that  these  rules  were  likely  to  be  often  infringed, 
in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  flogging  and  ducking, 
the  offender  was  allowe<l  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment on  payment  of  a fine  towards  the  redemp- 
tion of  tlie  holy  sepulchre.  The  evil,  however, 
went  on  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
church,  aiul  even  the  halls  of  monasteries  were 
pervaded  with  the  rattle  of  the  dice-box,  while 
esbites  were  lost  .and  won,  and  hot  blo«Kl  and 
cpiarrels  excited  by  the  practice.  This  profusion 
with  which  jiroperty  was  staked  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  it  had 
lieen  acquiied,  and  the  Norman  conquerors  <>f 
Enghuid  only  acU^d  as  robliers  or  pirates  are 
wont  to  do  after  ever}’  fortunate  windfall. 

But  giunbling,  however  attractive,  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  castle  of  the  Nonnan  noble, 
where  himself  and  his  numerous  thnuig  of  re- 
tainers livetl  in  garrison,  surrounded  by  danger- 
ous rivals  and  an  uusettle<l  }>eo]ile;  and  other  in- 
d(K)r  8|)orts  were  gladly  welcomed  to  enliven  the 
dulness  of  the  passing  <lay.  For  this  purpose, 
there  was  the  Norman  troulwdour  and  the  Saxon 
gleennan,  who  led  a homeless  but  merry  life,  wan- 
dering from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from  tower 
to  tower,  singing  to  hai-j)  or  rote  the  achievements 
of  Rollo  and  Charlemagne,  or  the  wild  romjincea 
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of  the  early  Heptarchy.  Next  to  thes»e,  were 
companies  of  strolling  dramatists,  who  acted  what 
the  others  sang ; and  as  their  plays  were  suffi- 
ciently coarse,  both  in  language  and  incident, 
being  adapted  to  the  biste  of  their  aiulitories, 
they  were  condemned  by  the  church,  while  every 
priest  was  forbid  to  attend  or  countenance  them. 
Then,  there  were  buffoons,  jesters,  and  mimics — 
men  whose  business  it  was  to  create  the  luxur}' 
of  a laugh,  and  drive  a trade  in  jokes ; and  pos- 
ture-masters, tumblers,  and  dancers,  who  aston- 
ished the  onhwkers  by  their  feats  of  agility. 
And  though  last  not  least,  there  was  the  juggler. 
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who  generally  headed  the  party,  and  whose  feats 
in  the  art  of  sleight-of-hand  imparted  to  the  full 
what  the  poet  calls  “the  pleasure  of  being 
cheated.”  Besides  these  feats  of  conjuration,  he 
often  exhibited  that  play  of  balls  and  knives 
which  is  still  of  common  pnuitice  at  every  village 
fair,  and  which  never  ceases  to  startle  the  won- 
ileringor  sympathizing  sjiectators.  These  strange 
bands,  who  apjiear  from  the  writers  of  the  period 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  were  in  all  likeli- 
hood chiefly  composed  of  Saxons  dispo-ssessed  by 
the  Conquest — men  who  had  no  alternative  be- 
tween such  a precarious  life,  and  that  of  outlaws 
in  the  greenwood — and  w’ho  afterwards  pursued 
from  habit  and  inclination' an  employment  they 
had  adojited  from  necessity.  In  this  way  they  re- 
covered from  their  jiroud  masters  a small  pittance 
of  their  own  original  inheritance,  or  amused  their 
sorrowing  txmntrymen  amidst  the  severe  inflic- 
tions of  the  Norman  ascendancy.  We  find  that 
not  only  men,  women,  and  children  were  employed 
in  these  feats  of  dexterity  and  strength,  but  also 
Ixiars,  horses,  and  monkeys,  who  were  taught  to 
dance,  fetch,  and  carrj’,  and  imitate  the  actions 
of  hmnan  beings.  Among  the  in-door  amuse- 
ments of  the  common  people  of  this  time,  the 
game  of  bolxtpjjlc  seems  to  have  been  a favourite. 
The  tempting  fruit  was  to  be  caught  with  the 


mouth  as  it  floated  in  a large  tub  of  water,  while 
the  diver  was  to  attempt  it  poised  upon  his  two 


liands,  and  leaning  in  ticklish  lialance  over  the 
flood  below.  To  add  also  to  his  chance  of  a good 
ducking,  the  end  of  the  platform  on  which  he 
rested  might  lie  tilted  up,  by  which  his  equipoise, 
liowever  exact,  was  easily  de-stroyed.  Another 
mode  of  this  game  was  to  suspend  the  apple  from 
the  ceiling  by  a string,  and  attempt  to  .secure  it 
with  the  teeth  only;  and  in  this  case,  the  abortive 
mumblings  of  the  players  afforded  full  scojie  for 
jeers  and  merriment. 

Such,  as  we  learn  from  paintings  and  chronicles, 
were  the  chief  sedentary  amusements  of  England 
during  the  period.  In  passing  to  the  active  sjKirts, 
the  fir.st  place  must  be  given  to  hunting,  as  it 
formed  not  only  so  imjwrtant  a jiart  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  but  was  so  fruitful  a source 
of  its  miser}'.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  New'  Forest,  which 
the  Conqueror  apjiropriated  to  himself,  and  con- 
verted into  a royal  hunting  ground.  The  great 
feudal  Norman  barons,  among  whom  the  land 
was  subilivided,  and  who  niled  over  their  own 
teiritor}’  with  regal  authority,  w’cre  not  slow  to 
imitate  the  examjde  of  the  sovereign;  and  thus 
they  inclosed  large  portions  of  their  baronies  for 
the  ])reservation  of  game,  having  first  destroyed 
the  cottages,  and  driven  out  the  occupants.  In 
this  way,  new  forests  upon  a limited  scale  were 
multiplied  over  the  whole  of  England, and  guairiled 
with  such  jealous  care  by  their  proprietors,  that 
to  hunt  the  king's  deer  was  visited  with  the 
penalties  of  high  treason,  while  a tres|)a.S8  upon 
the  inclosures  of  a noble  was  freipiently  expiate<l 
w’ith  loss  of  life  or  mutilation  of  limb.  When 
the  hunt  w'as  up,  the  same  reckless  disregard  of 
common  justice  and  humanity  prevailed:  the 
lordly  train  drove  headlong  through  pasture- 
land  and  corn-field,  indiflerent  to  the  desolation 
they  occasioned  or  the  families  they  ruined; 
while  the  wretched  peasantry,  instead  of  being 
jiermitteil  to  bemoan  themselves  in  their  hovels, 
were  obliged  to  wait  at  the  door  with  food  and 
refreshments  for  tho.se  who  were  thus  tramp- 
ling dow'n  their  harvests.  This  furious  love  of 
hunting,  too,  was  not  confined  to  the  nobler  ani- 
mals of  game — to  wild  boars  and  stags — but  de- 
scended even  to  rabbits;  and  in  one  of  the  illumi- 
nated MSS.  of  the  period,  we  have  a king  and 
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his  attendants  employed  at  full  gallop  in  a rabbit- 
bunt.  As  many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  ladies 
partook  of  the  military  character,  and  had  shared 
in  the  dangers  of  their  lords,  they  were  not  to 
be  excludetl  from  a pleasure  so  suited  to  their 
dispositions ; and  therefore  tliey  too  pursued  the 
deer  with  hound  and  horn,  and  brought  down 
the  quarry  witli  their  arrowa  Next  to 
hunting,"  was  the  sjwrt  of  hawking,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  in  full  favour 
in  England  prior  to  the  Conquest.  To 
the  Norman  nobles,  however,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  accompanied 
with  stir,  danger,  and  excitement,  and 
therefore  they  left  it  as  an  effeminate  amuse- 
ment to  women  and  priesta  Horse-racing, 
which  was  practised  upon  a small  scale  in 
England,  in  the  days  of  Bede  and  his  con- 
temporaries, does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have 
made  great  progress:  indeed,  during  the 
whole  period  of  chivalry,  when  mail-clad 
men  were  almost  exclusively  the  riders, 
strength  rather  than  speed  was  chiefly 
valued  ha  a horse.  We  learn,  however, 
from  Rtz-Stephen,  the  biographer  of  Thomas  k 
Becket,  that  horse-racing  was  occasionally  prac- 
tised with  war-horses  and  hackneys  in  Smithfield. 

While  the  active  sjwrts  of  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land were  tliose  of  conquerors  and  tyrants,  those 
of  the  common  people  were  both  few  and  cheer- 
lass.  Hunting  and  hawking  were  out  of  the 
question,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  jealousy 
with  which  these  amusements  were  guarded;  and 
beyond  a little  poaching  on  their  own  grounds 
with  clap-net  and  crossbow,  with  small  birds  for 
their  game,  they  appear  to  have  had  notliing 
better — except,  indeed,  when  they  repaired  to 
Sherwood,  and  enlisted  among  the  bold  outlaws 
of  Robin  Hood.  We  find,  however,  from  the 
MSS.  of  the  period,  that  several  of  those  games, 
which  are  now  the  favourites  of  the  commons  of 
England,  were  in  equal  practice  among  the  j)ea- 
santry  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  Plantagenets, 
and  had  perha|»  l>eeu  imported  by  their  ances- 
tors from  tlie  sliores  of  the  Baltic,  The  chief  of 
these  was  bowling.  Another,  commonly  called 
the  game  of  kayle-pins,  consistetl  in  striking 
down  small  conical  pieces  of  wood  with  the  throw 
of  a cudgel — a sport  almost  the  same  as  tliat  of 
nine-pins,  now  so  common  among  children  and 
schoolboys,  and  which  is  still  kept  up  at  cotmtry 
fairs,  where  the  top  of  each  pin  sup|x)rts  a prize 
to  rewanl  the  successful  thrower.  Cudgel-play- 
ing, and  the  fence  of  sword  and  buckler,  are  fre- 
quent in  the  pictorial  delineations  of  this  era, 
and  were  in  great  favoiu-  among  the  English 
commons,  as  they  have  always  been  among  every 
martial  people,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  with  which 
they  are  attended.  A more  sportive  form  of 


these  warlike  amusements  was  the  sword-dance, 
which- was  performed  to  the  soimd  of  music.  In 
a picture  of  this  kind,  two  dancers  are  manoeuv- 
ring against  each  other  with  large  swords  and 
bucklers,  while  every  movement  is  directed  by  a 
bag-piper’s  melody,  so  that  the  combatants  know 
i when  to  strike  and  ward  in  perfect  safety.  Amidst 


these  rougher  sports,  wrestling  was  certain  not  to 
be  neglected ; and  one  warlike  form  which  it  as- 
sumed, was  the  tilting  of  men  horsed  upon  the 
backsorshouldersof  their  companions,  where  each 
grappled  with  his  antagonist,  and  endeavoured  to 
tlirow  him  to  the  ground.  Foot-racing  and  the 
game  of  foot-ball,  sjiear-throwing,  and  archery' 
are  also  included  among  the  sports  of  the  period ; 
while  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  bear-bait- 
ing— these  chief  amusements  of  a later  day' — 
appear  to  have  been  already  commenced  in 
England  among  the  larger  to'wns.  Fitz-Stepheu 
also  describes  a game  in  vogue  among  the  Lon- 
don citizens  which  may  be  called  the  water- 
tournament,  or  rowing  (not  riding)  at  the  ring. 


Watee-Touiwament.— MS.  Koyal  Library,  2.  B.  VII. 

which  was  performed  in  the  following  fashion: — 
A mast  was  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  river 
Thames,  to  which  a shield  was  naile<l;  a boat 
was  rowed  at  full  speed  against  it,  and  a man 
standing  in  warlike  attitude  at  the  stern,  with  his 
lance  or  pole  couched,  took  aim  at  the  shield  as 
he  flew  past  it.  But  woe  to  the  luckless  wight 
who  could  not  retain  a firm  footing,  while  his 
weajxm  closed  or  was  shivei'ed  in  the  encounter! 
in  this  case,  he  was  thrown  backward  like  an 
unhorse<l  knight,  and  laid  sprawling  in  the 
depths  of  the  river,  amidst  a peal  of  univenvU 
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inerrimeiit.  Bat  as  drowning  in  addition  to 
discomfiture  would  have  been  too  much,  boats 
were  always  in  readiness  to  fish  up  the  unsuc- 
cessful, so  that  nothing  worse  occurred  than  a 
sound  ducking.  The  same  drolling  imitation  of 
the  sports  of  chivalry  was  practised  on  land. 
A pole  of  sufficient  height  waa  planted  in  the 
ground,  at  the  top  of  which  a transverse  beam, 
having  at  one  end  a bag  of  sand  and  at  the  other 
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a board,  revolved  as  easily  as  a weathercock  to 
the  touch.  This  board  constituted  the  mark  at 
which  the  peasantiy,  mounted  on  their  cliunsy 
untrained  horses,  rode  with  staves  couched  in 
full  career;  but  no  sooner  was  the  board  struck 
than  the  sand-bag  revolved  like  the  fist  of  a 


giant,  and  unseated  the  unlucky  tilter  by  a blow 
between  the  shoulders,  unless  he  eluded  it  by 
dexterous  ducking  or  sharp  spurring.  By  these 
two  sports  of  laud  and  water,  the  citizens  and 
peasantry  of  England  might  furtively  carica- 
ture the  solemn  military  games  of  their  Nor- 
man oppressors,  and  enjoy  the  merriment  and 
stir  of  a tournament,  without  the  bloodshed  and 
broken  bones  with  which  it  was  usually  accom- 
panied. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  of  England  diu*ing  this 
period  of  transition.  We  know  well  that  many 
others  mitst  have  existed  among  them,  in  cmise- 
quence  of  the  exclusively  Saxon  character  with 
which  the  sports  of  after  periods  were  strikingly 
pen'aded,  when  happier  times  than  the  present 
recalled  them  into  active  exercise.  But  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  death  of  John,  the  unfcmtunate 
natives  were  compelled  to  feel  that  they  were  a 
conquered  people;  imd  holding  their  veiy  lives, 
as  they  did,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  victors,  the 
spirit  of  nationality  was  almost  crushed  out  of 
them,  so  that  they  were  in  no  mood  to  play  and 
be  merry.  But  even  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
political  causes  were  in  operation  through  which 
they  were  to  recover  their  rights,  and  become 
the  free  and  independent  people  they  had  once 
been.  Hereafter,  therefore,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  recognize  a more  distinct,  as  well  as  more 
happy  national  physiognomy  in  the  character 
and  conditi(« — the  avocations  and  amusements — 
of  the  commons  of  “ merry  England.’* 
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CHAPTER  I.— CIVIL  ANT)  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

HENRY  III.,  8URNAMED  OF  WINCHESTER. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  121(>— DEATH,  A.D.  1272. 


Henry  III.  fluoceeds  hU  father  John — Tlie  Earl  of  Pembroke  appointed  Protector — ^The  Danphin  attempta  to 
obtain  the  crown  of  England — Hia  variona  encounters — His  defeat  at  Lincoln — Defeat  of  a French  fleet  off 
Dover — ^The  Dauphin  compelled  to  abandon  England — Keforms  made  in  the  laws — Earl  of  Pembroke  dies — 
Quarrels  among  bis  successors  in  the  regency — War  proclaimed  against  France  - Its  inglorious  termination — 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  chief  minister,  cruelly  treated — Peter  des  Kochee,  his  successful  rival,  banished — Henry 
Hi.  marries  Eleanor — Influx  of  foreigners  into  England — Unpopularity  of  Henry — Ho  makes  war  on  France 
— He  is  defeated — Applies  to  parliament  for  aid,  and  is  refused — His  iniquitous  shifts  to  raise  money — His 
solemn  promisee  and  oaths  to  parliament — His  wasteful  attempts  to  obtain  Sicily  for  one  of  his  sons — He  is 
dismayed  by  an  armed  meeting  of  his  parliament — The  Earl  of  Leicester  heads  their  opposition — Meeting  of 
the  “ Mad  Parliament”  at  Oxford — Its  character  and  proceedings—The  barons  divided  among  themselves — 
Henry  HI.  prcj)arcs  to  oppose  them — A civil  war  commences— Leicester  defeats  Henry  near  Lewes— Prince 
Edward  escaiKW  from  captivity — Edward  raises  an  anny — He  defeats  and  slays  Leicester  at  the  battle  of  Eves- 
ham— Henry  III.  restored  to  the  throne — Prince  Edward  departs  to  the  Holy  I.and — Death  of  Henry  HI. 


' S soon  as  they  had  buried  John  at 
Worcester,  the  Eiirl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  marshal  of  England, 
nuirched  with  the  royal  anny 
and  Prince  Henry,  the  deceased 
king’s  eldest  son,  to  the  city  of 
Gloucester.  On  the  day  after  their 
anival,  Wing  the  feast  of  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  Oct.  28th,  1216,  Henrj’  was 
crowned  in  the  chiircli  of  St.  Peter,  Wlonging 
to  the  abWyof  Gloucester, by  Gualo,the  pope’s  le- 
gate, whos^  .services  in  supporting  the  royal  cause 


were  of  great  value  and  eflicacy.  The  ceremony 
wjus  precipitated;  no  English  bishops  were  present, 
except  those  of  Winchester,  Rath, .and  Worcester; 
no  lay  nobles,  save  the  £^rls  of  Cheater,  Pem- 
broke, and  Ferrers,  and  four  bjwons.  Tlie  scanty 
! retinue  wjus  completed  by  a few  ablxits  and  priors. 
I Tlie  jjrince  took  the  usual  oaths  “ upon  the  gospels 
and  relics  of  saints.”  The  crown  ha«l  l>e€n  lost, 
' with  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  in  the  Wjush,  and,  in- 
stead of  it,  Gualo  put  a plain  ring  of  gold  on  his 
I head.  Heurj'  was  only  ten  years  old  when  he  went 
through  these  solemnities,  without  understnii<ling 
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them.  It  required  no  great  force  or  perauasion  to 
induce  him  to  consent  to  do  homage  to  the  pope 
for  England  and  Ireland,  and  to 
swear  to  pay  the  1000  mai*ks  a-year 
which  his  father  had  promised. 

The  clergy  of  Westminster  and 
(’anterbuiy,  who  considered  their 
rights  invaded  by  this  hurried  and 
informal  coronation,  ap{)ealed  to 
Rome  for  redress;  Gualo  excom- 
municated the  appellants,  who, 
however,  persevered ; and  this 
matter  occasioneti  considerable 
trouble,  which  did  not  end  till  the 
ceremony  was  repeated  in  a more 
regular  manner. 

A great  council  was  held  at 
Bristol  on  the  11th  of  November 
following;  and  there  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  was  chosen  Protector, 
with  the  title  of  Rector  Regis  et 
Regni.  His  pure  character  and 
many  eminent  qualities — his  tem- 
per, ]>rudence,  and  conciliating 
manners— his  exjierience  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  his  military  skill — 
all  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the 
most  eligible  person ; but  some 
jealousies  arose  on  the  part  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Chester,  and  Pem- 
broke did  not  assume  the  style  of 
“Rector”  till  the  end  of  the  month 
of  November.  At  the  same  great 
council  of  Bristol,  Magna  Charts 
was  carefully,  and  on  the  whole 
skilfully  rcvise<l,  with  the  view  of 
satis^ug  the  demands  of  the 
barons  who  adhered  to  Louis,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. Theee  mea.sures,  however,  were  not  con- 
sidered conchisive,  for  Pembroke  prudently  left 
several  clauses  open  for  future  discussion,  when 
all  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  should  be  recon- 
ciled, and  should  meet  again  in  one  cmmcil.  As 


Hcnrv  hi.’ — From  hi*  tomb  inWwt- 
minstor  Abboy. 


When  Louis  learned  the  death  of  John,  he 
fancied  that  all  opposition  would  presently  cease. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation which  he  fancied  must  pre- 
vail among  the  royal  party,  he 
again  pressed  the  siege  of  Dover 
Castle  with  great  vigour,  and,  find- 
ing himself  still  incapable  of  tak- 
ing it  by  force,  he  skilfully  w'orked 
ujx>n  the  fears  and  misgivings  of 
the  garrison,  representing  to  them 
that  they  were  fighting  for  a king 
who  no  longer  existed,  and  whose 
death  freed  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  oaths  of  fealty.  He 
tempted  the  governor,  the  brave 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  with  the  most 
magnificent  offers;  and,  when  these 
failed,  he  threatened  to  put  Hu- 
bert’s brother  to  death.  But 
threats  were  as  ineffectual  as  pro- 
mises; and,  finding  he  was  losing 
precious  time,  the  French  prince 
finally  raised  the  siege,  and  re- 
turned to  London,  where  the  Tower, 
which  had  hitherto  held  out,  was 
given  up  to  him  on  the  6th  of 
November.  From  London  Loui.s 
marched  to  Hertford,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  castle  there,  which  he 
took  on  the  6th  of  December.  He 
then  attacked  the  castle  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  which  he  reduced  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month.  Both 
these  castles  made  a stout  resist^ 
ance,  costing  him  many  men;  and 
the  taking  of  that  of  Berkhamp- 
stead  was  a loss  rather  than  a gain, 
for  it  led  to  a quarrel  with  Robert 
Fitz- Walter,  to  whom  he  refused  the  custody  of 
the  castle.  But  his  mistrust  of  the  English  was 
made  every  day  more  evident.  From  Berkhamp- 
stead  Louirt  marched  to  St.  Alban’s,  where  he 
threatened  to  bum  the  vast  abbey  to  the  ground  if 


yet  the  greater  uuml»er  of  the  nobles  were  on  the  : the  abbot  did  not  come  forth  and  do  him  homage 
side  of,  Louis,  who  not  only  held  London  and  the  I as  legitimate  King  of  England ; but  the  abbot,  it  is 
rich  provinces  of  the  south,  but  w'as  powerful  ; said,  escaped  on  pajing  a fine  of  eighty  marks  of 
both  in  the  north  and  the  west,  where  the  King  | silver.  For  a long  periwl  the  carnage  of  war  had 
of  Scotland  ami  the  Princes  of  Wales  .supiwrted  i l>een  brought  to  a pause,  by  unanimous  consent, 
his  cause.*  I on  the  seasons  of  our  Saviour’s  birth  and  stiffer- 


• Tha  tomb  nf  Henry  HI.  Is  on  the  north  side  of  the  shrine  of  wliich  tills  inuige  Is  executed  Is  of  the  finest  cast ; it  is  xery 
the  Confessor,  and  has  been  ricIUy  ornamented  with  Inlaid  work,  probably  Italian  workmanship.  The  fohls  of  tlio  drapery  am 
< >n  the  top  lies  the  effigy  of  the  king.  On  the  liead  is  a crown  of  boautifiilly  disposod.  and  the  bead  has  much  of  the  simple  ma- 
very  simple  atnl  elegant  form.  His  hands  have  supi>orted  the  i Joety  of  the  antique  or  Greek  schuoL  Saudfonl  gives  this  in- 
scejitre  and  orb,  which  have  been  removed.  Over  the  leU  shoulder  | soriptiun  os  reuuiining,  in  tinclid  characters,  round  the  tomb  nf 
is  thrown  the  royal  mantle,  Ihstenedou  tlie right  by  a fennail  or  ; Henry  HI. : — 

clasp.  Beneath  Is  the  tunic.  On  the  legs  are  Isrots,  on  which  are  ' K’l:  niar;  nnrsi;  iadis:  Rirr;  de:  inroUTKKRR ; srvowvii;  de 
rejiresented,  os  erabmidereil  in  fret  work,  golden  lions  passant-  I iriavnue:  dvc  de  a^vitaynk:  i.e:  kilz;  lk:  boy:  ioiian; 
gardant : the  same  ornament  deoorates  a wpiare  and  a lozenge-  . iadis  : rky  : »k  : rkolctkrre  ; a : kz  : dev  : yaoe  : miwcy  : axek. 
sliaped  pillow  which  are  placed  under  the  head.  Tlie  style  in  I * Kymer;  Curie  M.  PariM. 
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lug.  Christmas  was  now  at  hand,  and  a truce  i 
was  agreed  upon  which  was  to  last  till  a fortnight  | 


Hertford  Castle.' — From  au  old  view  in  the  Rritisli  Museum. 


after  the  Epiphany.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
truce  Pembroke  willingly  agi-eetl  to  another, 
which  did  not  expire  till  some  days  after  the 
festival  of  Blaster.  Each  party  ho])ed  to  gain  by 
this  long  armistice,  and  both  were  extremely  ac- 
tive during  its  continuance.  Louis,  in  Lent,  went 
over  to  France  to  procure  supplies  of  men  and 
money;  and  Pembroke  recruited  in  England,  and 
drew  olF  many  of  the  nobles,  during  the  absence 
of  the  French  prince.  Louis  left  the  govemment 
in  the  hands  of  Enguerrand  de  Coucy,  a noble- 
man of  great  quality,  but  of  very  little  discretion, 
under  whose  misrule  the  French  l>ecame  more 
arrogant  than  ever,  and  the  Englisli  barons  were 
made  to  feel  that,  by  securing  the  throne  to  a 
foreign  prince,  they  should  impose  upon  them- 
selves foreign  nobles  for  masters.  At  the  same 
time  the  clergy,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Gualo  the  legate,  read  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication in  the  churches  every  Sunday  and 
holiday  against  the  partizans  of  Louis.  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  as  constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  wrar- 
den  of  the  Cinque  ports,  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  best  manners  in  England, 
and  he  kept  them  tnie  to  young  Henry.  Philip 
d’Albiney  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  a populai' 
party  in  Sussex,  where  one  William  de  Colling- 
liam  collected  a thousand  gallant  archers — rough 
English  yeomen,  who  would  allow  of  no  truce 
with  the  French,  and  cared  not  for  the  armistice 
concluded  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  On  his  way 
to  the  coast,  Louis  come  into  collision  with  these 


' The  remains  of  Hertford  Castle  consist  of  little  more  tli/in  an 
embattled  wall  and  a mound,  probably  the  base  of  the  keep. 
An  edifice  of  brick  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  probably 
late  in  the  time  of  James  1.,  or  in  that  of  Charles  I.,  or  pethapa 
then  ru-edlfled,  ns  some  ports  of  it  appear  of  osuiisr  dote. 


sturdy  patriots,  who  treated  him  very  roughly, 
and  would  liave  made  him  a prisoner,  but  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet,  in  which  he  and  his  atten- 
dants embarked  in  great  disor- 
der. On  his  return  from  France 
writh  reinforcements,  the  mari- 
ners of  the  Cinque  ports  cut  off 
several  of  his  shi})s  at  sea,  and 
took  them  by  boarding.  On 
this  Louis  landed  at  Sandw’ich, 
and  burned  that  towm  to  the 
ground  in  spite.  He  then,  after 
makinganother  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  Dover  Castle,  marched 
to  London,  where  everything 
w'as  fulling  into  confusion. 

On  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  re- 
commenced hostilities  by  lay- 
ing siege  to  the  castle  of  Moimt- 
sorrel,  in  Leicestershire.  Louis 
sent  the  Count  of  Perche  with  600  knights  and 
20,000  armed  men  to  relieve  it.  On  their  march, 
this  mixed  army  of  English,  French,  Flemings, 
and  all  kinds  of  mercenaries,  committed  great 
havoc,  plundering  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  and 
wantonly  burning  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries. They  succeeded,  however,  in  their  first 
object,  Pembroke’s  forces  raising  the  si^e,  and 
retiring  before  superior  numbers.  Flushed  with 
this  success,  the  Count  of  Perche  marched 
away  to  Lincoln;  the  town  received  him,  but  the 
castle  resisted ; and  when  he  laid  siege  to  it,  he 
was  foiled  by  a woman — Nichola,  the  widow  of 
Gerard  de  Camville,  who  held  the  custody  of  Lin- 
coln Castle  by  hereditary  right,  and  made  a brave 
defence.  While  the  confederates  were  wholly 
occupied  with  this  siege,  Pembroke  suddenly  col- 
lected a force  of  400  knights,  250  cross-bowmen, 
many  yeomen  on  horseback,  and  a considerable 
body  of  foot,  and  appeared  before  Lincoln  in'  ad- 
mirable order.  The  count  for  a time  would  not 
believe  that  the  English  would  venture  to  attack 
him  within  a walled  town;  and  though  his  supe- 
riority in  cavaliy  would  have  given  him  an  atl- 
vantage  in  the  open  country,  he  rejected  the  atl- 
vice  of  some  English  barons  who  w’ere  with  him, 
and  would  not  march  out  of  the  town.  He  con- 
tinued to  batter  the  castle  until  he  found  himself 
engaged  in  a fatal  street  contesL  To  animate 
Pembroke’s  force,  Gualo  now  excommunicated 
Prince  Louis  by  name,  and  pronounced  the  curse 
of  the  church  against  all  his  adherents,  dispens- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  full  absolution,  and  pro- 
mises of  eternal  life,  to  the  other  party.  The 
regent  took  advantage,  in  the  most  skilful  man- 
ner, of  the  count’s  blunder;  he  threw  all  his 
crossbows  into  the  castle  by  means  of  a postern. 
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These  )'eomen  made  great  havoc  on  the  besiegers 
by  shooting  from  the  castle  walls;  and  seizing  a 
favourable  opportunity,  they  ma<le  a sortie,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  inside  of  the  northern  gate 
of  the  citj%  and  enabled  Pembroke  to  enter  with 
all  his  host.  The  French  cavalry  could  not  act  in 
the  narrow  streets  and  lanes:  they  were  wounded 
and  dismounted,  and  at  last  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render in  a mass.  Tlie  victory  was  complete:  as 
usual,  the  foot-soldiers  were  slaughtered,  but  the 
“better  sort’’  were  allowed  qiuirter:  only  one 
knight  fell,  and  that  was  the  commander,  the 
Count  of  Perche,  who  threw  away 
his  life  in  mere  pride  and  petu- 
lance, swearing  that  he  would  not 
surrender  to  any  English  traitor. 

This  battle,  facetiously  called  by 
the  Engli.sh  “ the  Fair  of  Lincoln,” 
was  fought  on  Saturday,  the  20th 
of  May,  1217. 

Its  effect  was  to  keep  Louis 
cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  Lon- 
don, whei’e  plots  and  disturbances 
soon  forced  him  to  propose  terms 
of  accommodation.  In  the  middle 
of  June  a conference  was  held  at  a place  between 
Brentford  and  Hounslow,  but  it  led  to  nothing. 


; Philip  of  France  had  been  so  scared  by  the  threats 
1 of  Rome,  that  he  durst  not  send  reinforcements 
in  his  own  name;  but  he  urged  that  he  could  not 
prevent  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  wife  of  his  son 
Louis,  from  aiding  her  ova  husband  in  his  ex- 
tremity; and  under  this  cover  another  fleet  and 
army  were  prepared  for  England.  It  was  not 
till  the  23d  of  August  that  this  fleet  could  sail 
from  Calais:  it  consisted  of  eighty  great  ships, 
and  many  smaller  vessels,  having  on  board  3()0 
choice  knights,  and  a large  body  of  infantry. 
On  the  next  day,  the  great  festival  of  St.  Bai*- 


Ship  or  tbb  Time.*  War  Gallo;  with  iron  prow  or  bosk.— Camb.  Parli. 


tholomew,  as  they  were  attempting  to  make  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  in  order  to  sail  up  the 


BBA  Fioht.*— Matt.  Pari*.  Bennett  Coll.  C.  V.  XVI. 


nver  to  London,  they  wei*e  met  by  the  hero  of 
Dover  Castle,  the  gallant  De  Burgh.  Hubert  had 
only  forty  vessels  great  and  small,  but  he  gained 

' VemoU  of  thia  kind  toetn  to  haro  been  ooustructed  in  imita- 
tion of  tbo  war-galley  of  the  (iteeke  and  Homans,  being  fitted 
with  a formidable  lieak  of  iron  for  the  parpoee  of  running  into 
njid  splitting  the  T««elB  oppoted  to  them.  In  this  cxam|ile  the 
•teeranan  bean  a horn  or  rpeaking  trumpet.  licKidei  the 
roweia,  the  galley  i«  manned  by  aoldien  wielding  crowbowa, 
speare,  axe,  and  eling.  A banner  U borne  in  front ; the  quarrel* 
of  the  crcM»-bowmon  fly  ahead. 

* Thi*  illumination  (Matt.  Pari*.  Bennett  Coll.  C.  V.  XVI.) 
foenu  literally  to  illuetratea  pauage  in  De  Burgh'*  defeat  of  the 
French  thlp*  ofif  Dover,  even  to  the  decapitation  of  Kuttaoe  le 

Vou  1. 


the  weather-gage,  and  by  tilting  at  the  French 
with  the  iron  beaks  of  his  galleys,  sunk  several 
of  the  transports  with  all  on  board.  He  after- 

Moine,  or  the  Honk,  who  had  left  hi*  monastery  iu  Flander* 
for  the  life  of  a gea-roTer;  and  having  given  offenoe  to  the  Eng- 
lisli,  0*  well  a*  being  considered  unworthy  of  knightly  quarter, 
hi*  head  was  struck  off  on  the  deck  of  the  captured  vesael. 
Ilero  the  vesael*,  for  the  purpose  of  a close  hand-to-hand  en- 
gagement, are  grappled  by  a hook  and  drain.  The  onmliatante 
are  armed  with  swords  and  polo-axes,  and  the  broad  Danish 
axe.  In  the  assailing  vessel  a warrior  plies  a sling,  and  another, 
in  a studded  Jerkin,  dischaigos  from  a croeslxiw  bottles  of  quirk- 
lime  to  blind  the  opponents.  The  different  kind*  of  head-gear 
are  worthy  of  notioe. 
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wards  grappled  with  the  enemy,  fastening  his 
ships  to  theirs  by  means  of  hooka  and  chains, 
and  in  the  end  he  took  or  destroyed  the  whole 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  veasels. 

This  decisive  naval  victory  gave  the  death-blow 
to  the  project  of  Ijouis.  That  prince,  however, 
acted  generously  and  nobly  in  the  midst  of  his 
difficulties:  he  would  not  abandon  his  friends, 
but  said,  when  pressed,  that  he  was  ready  to 
agree  to  any  terms  not  inconsistent  with  his 
honour,  or  the  safety  of  his  English  adherents. 
The  prudent  regent  was  glad  enough  to  promise 
goo<l  tenns  to  these  barons,  who,  whatever  might 
be  their  after  errors,  had  been  among  the  fore- 
most champions  of  English  liberty,  and  had  as- 
sisted in  obtaining  the  Great  Charter,  which  he 
himself  loved  as  much  as  any  of  them.  There 
were  also  many  other  nobles,  on  the  same  side, 
equally  averse  to  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  countrymen,  former  friends,  and  rela- 
tions. The  final  terms  were  easily  settled  in  a 
conference  hehl  on  the  11th  of  September,  on  an 
islet  of  the  Thames  near  Kingston.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  English  barons  who  had  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  Louis,  besides  having  their 
estates  restored  to  them,  should  enjoy  the  cus- 
toms and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  im- 
provements thereof,  equally  with  others.  The 
privileges  of  London,  as  of  all  other  cities  and 
borougLs,  were  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  prisoners 
on  both  sides  taken  since  Loius’  first  landing, 
were  to  be  released  without  ransom,  unless  where 
previous  arrangements  h.ad  been  made  between 
parties.  Louis  was  to  give  up  all  the  castles  he 
possessed,  and  to  write  to  Alexander,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  in- 
duce them  to  restore  all  the  fortresses  and  places 
they  ha<l  taken,  if  they  would  be  included  in  the 
treaty,  lie  also  acquitted  the  English  nobles  of 
their  oaths  and  obligations  to  him,  and  promised 
never  to  enter  again  into  any  confederacy  with 
them  to  Henry’s  prejudice;  and  the  barons  m.ide 
a like  engagement  on  their  own  behalf.  The 
French  prince  and  his  adherents  swore  to  observe 
these  articles,  and  to  shind  to  the  judgment  of 
the  church,  upon  which  they  were  all  absolved 
by  the  legate.'  Lmis  w.os  so  poor,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  money  from  the  citizens  of 
London  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  jouniey 
home.  On  the  14th  of  September,  a safe  con- 
duct was  granted  to  him:  he  was  honourably 
escorted  to  the  se.vside  by  the  Earl  of  Pembreke, 
and  ho  sjiiled  for  Franco  W'ith  bis  foreign  asso- 
ciates. Ou  the  2d  of  October,  a few  refractory 
barons,  the  only  remnant  of  a gi-cat  party,  wont 
to  court,  and  were  exceedingly  well  received 
there.  On  the  fourth  d.ay  of  the  same  month,  .a 


new  charter  for  the  city  of  London  was  promul- 
gated; and  a few  days  later,  the  regent,  for  the 
general  good  of  the  nation,  concluded  with  Ha- 
quin  or  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  a treaty  of  free 
commerce  betw'een  the  two  countries.  At  the 
same  time,  this  excellent  regent’s  prudeuco  and 
equity  did  more  than  a written  treaty  in  recon- 
ciling conflicting  parties  at  home.  He  was  acces- 
sible and  courteous  to  all,  taking  especial  care 
that  no  man  should  be  oppressed  for  his  past 
politics.  His  authority,  however,  did  not  extend 
to  the  church,  and  Gualo  severely  chastiseil 
many  of  the  English  abbots  and  monks  who  ha<l 
ventured  to  disregard  his  excommunications. 

In  all  these  transactions  no  meution  ha<i  been 
made  of  Eleanor,  the  Maid  of  Brittany,  who  still 
occupied  her  dungeon  or  her  cell  at  Bristol,  nor 
w.as  her  name  ever  breathed  during  the  civil 
wars  which  followed — a proof  how  little  female 
right  was  then  regarded ; for,  by  the  rules  of 
succession  as  now  recognizeil,  she  was  the  un- 
doubted heiress  to  the  throne.  Henry  began  his 
reign  in  leadiug-strings,  and  owing  to  his  weak 
and  defective  character,  he  never  freed  himself 
from  such  absolute  guidance,  but  passed  his 
whole  life  in  a state  of  tutelage  and  dependence 
— being  now  governed  by  one  jwwerful  noble,  or 
by  one  foreign  favourite,  and  now  by  another. 
Isabella,  the  selfish  queen-mother,  abandoned  her 
child  in  the  mhlst  of  his  troubles,  and  hurried 
back  to  Guieune  in  search  of  a new  husband.  It 
conveys  a strange  notion  of  the  delicacy  of  those 
times,  to  find  that  the  Count  of  la  Marehe,  fiom 
whom  John  had  stolen  her,  consented  to  take 
her  back,  and  remarried  her  with  great  pomp. 
Every  day  the  peace  of  the  country  was  made 
more  secure — “the  evil  will  borne  to  King  John 
seeming  to  die  with  him,  aud  to  be  burie«l  in  the 
same  grave.’’*  But  the  determination  to  preserve 
the  lil»ertie3  which  h;id  Iwen  wrung  from  him 
was  alive  and  active,  and  a stjcond  confirmation 
of  Magna  Charta  was  granted  by  the  young  king. 
Besides  that  the  benefits  of  the  charter  were 
nowextendc<l  to  Ireland,  sev’eral  alterations  were 
made  in  the  deed,  and  a clause  was  a<lded,  order- 
ing the  demolition  of  even*  castle  built  or  rebuilt 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  lietween  John  and 
the  barons.  Other  clauses  were  withdrawn,  to 
fonn  a separate  charter,  called  the  Charter  of 
Forests.  By  this  instrument,  which  in.aterially 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  jirosperity  of  the 
nation,  all  the  fore.sts  which  had  l>een  inclose«l 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  wore  thrown  ojHm; 
offences  in  the  forests  w’ere  declared  to  be  no 
longer  capital;  and  men  convicteil  of  the  once 
heinous  crime  of  killing  the  king’s  venison,  were 
made  punishable  only  by  fine  or  imjirisoument. 


* Jigintr. 


* Spwit.  CkntH. 
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Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  civil  war  was  gradually  co- 
erced or  soothed  by  the  valour  and  wistlom  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  singularly  averse 
to  the  cruelties  and  blood-shedding  which  had 
formerly  disgraced  all  similar  pacifications.  But 
the  excellent  protector  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
lta])py  fruit  of  his  lalx)urs : he  died  in  the  year 

1219,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Knights  Templars  at  Lon- 
don, where  his  tomb  or  statue  is  still  to  be  seen, 
with  an  in-scriptitm  which 
scarcelyexaggeratcs  his  virtue  8 
as  a warrior  and  statesman. 

His  authority  in  the  state  was 
now  shared  between  llul)ert 
de  Burgh,  the  justiciary,  the 
gallant  defender  of  Dover 
Castle,  and  Peter  des  Roches 
(a  Poietevin  by  birth).  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  These  minis- 
ters were  jealous  of  each 
other:  De  Burgh  was  the  more 
popular  with  the  nation;  but 
Des  Roches,  who  had  the  cus- 
t«)dy  of  the  royal  jxirsou,  jk®- 
sessed  tl»e  greater  influence  at 
court,  and  among  the  many  fo- 
reigners who,  like  himself,  had 
obtained  settlements  and  ho- 
nours in  the  land.  Dissensions 

soon  broke  out;  but  dangerous  Wimjam  MAsrsenAL 

. , the  oJuer',  tUiu.  or 

cousequence«  were  prevented  rrMBu<»KE.*  — From 

by  the  skill  of  Pundulph,  who  Tompffi.  L^naou 

had  resumed  the  legjiteship  on 

the  dej>arture  of  Ciualo.  On  the  17th  of  May, 

1220,  young  Henry  was  crowne<l  again  by  Lang- 
ton.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  the  pope 
had  permitted  to  return  to  the  kingdom.  In  tlie 
following  year,  Joanna,  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry, 
was  married  at  York,  to  Alexander,  the  King  of 
Scotland;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  Scottish  princesses  who  had  l>een  delivered 
to  John,  and  who  had  ever  since  renuiiued  in 
England,  was  married  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the 
justiciary.  Paiidulph  then  returned  to  Rome, 
having  previously  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
pope,  that  no  individual  should  hold  more  than 
two  of  the  royal  castles.  On  his  dej>arture,  how- 

‘ “ He  died  in  1210  at  his  manor  of  (.'arerKliam,  near  KcBding, 
in  Derkahlre.  . . . Matthew  Paris  assigns  to  lUm  the  following 
epitaph,  which  stilus  him  a Saturn,  as  a severe  castigatorof  tho 
Irish;  an  Apollo,  as  tho  gloi7  and  honour  of  England;  a Mercnr^, 
as  a diplomatist  in  Normandy;  and  a .Mara,  aa  a warlika  and 
lliTiucihle  knight  ogainst  the  Kronch 

Bum  quern  Satnrnnm  sild  sensit  ITybeniia,  Solem 

Anglia,  Mercurium  Nonnannia,  Gallia  Marteni. 

The  ooatume  of  this  Sgurevety  well  acourda  wuh  the  period  of 
William  Matesclial  tho  elder’s  dooeoso.  He  wenni  a hauberk  of 
chain  mail,  long  surooat,  and  on  his  sliield  is  a lion  mmiiant.’ 
— Btothard's  J/unusirnhif  (tfOrtat  BfUain. 


ever,  little  respect  was  paid  to  the  orders  from 
Rome.  Many  of  the  barons-  chiefly  foreigners 
imjiorted  by  John — refused  to  deliver  up  the 
fortresses  which  they  pretended  to  hold  in  ti*ust 
till  the  young  king  should  lie  of  age.  While  De 
Burgh  iusistod  on  their  surrender,  his  rival  Des 
Roches  favoured  the  recusant  chiefs.  Plots  and 
conspiracies  followed;  but  in  1223,  the  justiciary’, 
with  the  os-sent  of  the  jiope  and  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  declared  Henry  of  age;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting possejwiou  of  most  of  the  disputed  castles, 
baking  some  of  them  by  siege  and  assault.  Des 
Roches  then  gave  up  the  struggle,  under  pretence 
of  making  a pilgrimage  to  Jenisalem,  and  many 
of  the  foreign  adventurers  followed  him  out  of 
England.  Though  not  a cruel  man,  Huliert  de 
Burgh  was  far  more  severe  than  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke; for  at  the  taking  of  Bedford  Castle  lie 
hangetl  eighty  of  the  foreign  giurison,  knights 
and  others,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting frightful  excesses  in  the  country. 

A D 1225  following  year  (1225), 

’ one  of  the  main  springs  of  the 
English  constitution,  which  checks  the  abuse  of 
|X)wer,  by  the  mode  of  allotting  money,  l>cgan  its 
salutary  movements.  Louis,  the  French  jn-ince, 
who  had  now  succeeded  his  father  Philip  on 
the  French  throne,  unmindful  of  his  promises, 
overran  some  ]>arts  of  Guienno  and  Poictou,  and 
took  the  important  maritime  to>\’n  of  Rochelle. 
The  young  king  summoned  a parliament  (for 
that  name  was  now  coming  into  use)  to  meet  at 
Westminster;  and  there  Hubert  de  Burgh,  hav- 
ing opened  the  proceedings  by  an  explanatory 
sjKjech,  asked  for  money  to  enable  the  king  to 
recover  his  own.  At  first  the  assembly  refused 
to  make  any  grant,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
a fifteenth  of  all  moveable  proi)erty  should  l>e 
given,  on  the  express  condition,  however,  that 
the  king  should  ratify  the  two  charters.  Henry, 
accordingly,  gave  a thinl  ratification  of  M;igna 
Charta,  together  with  a nitification  of  the  Cliarter 
of  Forests,  and  sent  fresh  orders  to  some  of  his 
officers,  who  had  hitherto  treated  them  with 
little  respect,  to  enforce  all  their  provisions.*  In 
the  month  of  April,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
tho  king's  brother,  was  sent  to  Guieune,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  an 
English  army.  But  the  French  king  had  taken 
the  cross  against  the  Albigenses,  on  unfortunate 
people  in  tlie  south  of  France,  who  were  called 
heretics,  and  treated  more  cruelly  than  Sara- 
cens. A Papal  legate  interfered,  threatened  the 
English  with  cxcommiuiication  if  they  raised 
obsUw;les  to  Ix)uis  in  his  holy  war,  and,  at  last, 
made  both  parties  agree  to  a truce  for  one  year. 


* Malt.  Par,;  Brad]/, 
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Before  the  term  expired,  the  French  king  died 
at  Paris,  after  a brief  i-eign  of  three  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  IX.,  who  was 
only  in  his  twelfth  year.  A stormy  minority 
ensued;  and  Heniy,  who  was  now  twenty  years 
of  age,  might  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  had 
his  character  and  his  own  circumstances  been 
somewhat  different  from  what  they  were.  But 
the  English  king  had  little  more  real  manhood 
than  the  child  on  the  French  throne;  his  barons 
were  by  no  means  anxious  for  the  foreign  war, 
and  the  armistice  was  subsequently  renewed  year 
after  year,  the  English  never  recovering  Rochelle, 
and  the  French  making  no  further  progress  of 
importance.  In  the  meantime,  though  he  ruled 
with  a firm  hand,  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  not 
always  able  to  cause  the  government  to  be  re- 
spected, and  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country. 

It  vras  at  length,  however,  re- 

A.D,  1229.  , , . ° 1 rr- 

solved  to  carry  war  mto  France. 

Henry  was  twenty-two  years  old,  Louis  only 
fifteen;  but  Blanche,  the  mother  of  the  latter 
prince,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  had  com}>osed 
all  dissensions,  and  put  the  kingdom  into  a pos- 
ture of  defence.  When  Henry  went  to  Ports- 
mouth, he  found  that  the  shipping  provided  was 
not  sufficient  to  carry  over  his  army,  and  after  a 
violent  altercation  with  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who 
was  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  this  deficiency, 
the  expedition  was  given  up  till  the  following 
year.  At  length  the  English  king,  elated  by  the 
pi’omises  and  invitations  of  the  barons  of  Gui- 
enne,  Poictou,  and  even  many  nobles  of  Nor- 
mandy, set  sail  for  the  Continent,  and  lauded  at 
St.  Malo,  in  Brittany,  where  ho  was  joined  by  a 
host  of  Bretons.  He  advanced  to  Nantes,  where, 
like  his  father  before  him,  he  wasted  his  time 
and  his  means  in  feasts  and  pageantries,  leaving 
the  malcontents  in  Normandy  and  Poictou  to 
curse  their  folly  in  committing  their  fortunes  in 
the  cause  of  so  unwarlike  a prince.  In  the  mean- 
time young  Louis,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
who  shared  all  the  hardshijis  of  a camimigi,  took 
several  towns  belonging  to  Henry.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October  the  English  king  returned 
home,  covered  with  disgrace;  and  his  ally,  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  was  obliged  to  appear  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  of  Louis  with  a roi)o  round 
his  neck.'  De  Burgh  had  accompanied  his  master 
on  this  ex{>edition;  and,  in  spite  of  his  known 
honour,  bravery,  and  ability,  the  king,  and  some 
f.avourites  with  whom  he  had  surrounded  him- 
self, attempted  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  the 
miserable  failure  upon  Hubert.  The  people, 
however,  took  a different  view  of  the  case,  and 
set  Henry  down  as  a trifler  and  a coward.  When 


i Daru,  Hist,  de  Bnt. 
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he  applied  to  parliament  for  a further  grant  of 
money,  and  complained  of  the  poverty  to  which 
his  French  expedition  had  reduced  him,  they  re- 
fused the  aid,  and  told  him  that,  through  his 
thoughtlessness  and  extravagance,  his  barons 
were  as  poor  as  himself. 

Hubert  had  now  been  eight 
A.D.  1232.  yggjg  jjgad  of  affair^.  He 

enjoyed  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  whom 
he  had  never  wantonly  oppressed ; but  many  of 
the  nobles  envied  him  his  power,  and  hated  him 
for  his  zeal  in  resuming  the  castles  and  other 
possessions  of  the  crown.  But  for  his  tried 
fidelity,  and  his  courage  in  the  worst  of  times, 
that  crown  in  all  probability  would  never  have 
been  worn  by  the  helpless  Henrj\  But  the  pro- 
verbial ingratitude  of  princes  was  fostered  in 
the  present  case  by  other  circumstances,  the  most 
cogent  of  all  being,  that  the  minister  was  rich 
and  the  king  wofully  in  want  of  money.  On  a 
sudden,  Hubert  saw  his  old  rival  Peter  des  Ro- 
ches, the  Poictevin  Bishop  of  Winchester,  re- 
appear at  court,  and  ho  must  have  felt  from  that 
moment  that  his  ruin  was  concerted.  In  fact, 
very  soon  after,  Henrj’  threw  off  his  faithful 
guardian  and  able  minister,  and  left  him  to  the 
persecutions  of  his  enemies.  The  frivolous 
charges  brought  against  Hubert  almost  lead  to 
a conviction  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
trust  or  abuse  of  authority — of  no  real  public 
crime  whatever.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
accused  of  winning  the  affections  of  the  king  by 
means  of  magic  and  enchantment.*  The  fallen 
minister  took  refuge  in  Merton  Abbey.  His 
flight  gave  unwonted  courage  to  the  king,  who 
vapoured  and  stonned,  and  then  commanded  the 
mayor  of  London  to  force  the  asylum,  and  seize 
Hubert  dead  or  alive.  The  mayor,  who  seems  a 
strange  officer  to  employ  on  such  an  occasion, 
set  forth  with  a multitude  of  armed  men ; but 
the  king  being  reminded  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  of  the  illegality  and  sacrilegiousness  of 
such  a procedure,  despatched  messengers  in  a 
gi'eat  hurry  and  re-called  the  mayor.  In  the  end, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  only  one  among 
the  great  men  who  did  not  forsake  Hubei*t,  ob- 
tained for  him  a delay  of  four  months,  that  he 
might  prepare  for  his  defence,  and  for  the  inter- 
val, the  king  gave  him  a safe  conduct.  Relying 
on  these  letters-patent,  De  Burgh  departed  to 
visit  his  wife,  the  Scottish  princess,  at  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury;  but  he  had  scai’cely  begun  his  jour- 
ney when  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  plighted 
faith,  listened  to  his  enemies,  and  sent  a knight 
— one  Sir  Godfrey  do  Crancumb — with  300  armed 
men,  to  surprise  and  seize  him.  Hubert  was  in 
bed  at  the  little  to^\Ti  of  Brentwood,  in  Essex, 
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when  this  troop  fell  upon  him.  He  contrived 
to  escape,  naked  oa  he  was,  to  a parish  church, 
where,  with  a crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  the  host 
in  the  other,  he  stood  firmly  near  the  altar,  hoj>- 
ing  that  his  attitude  and  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
would  procure  him  respect.  His  furious  enemies, 
however,  were  not  deterred  by  any  considerations, 
and,  bursting  into  the  church  with  drawn  swords, 
they  dragged  him  forth,  and  sent  for  a smith  to 
make  shackles  for  him.  The  poor  artizan,  struck 
with  the  sad  state  of  the  great  man,  and  moved 
w'ith  generous  feelings,  said  he  would  rather  die 
the  worst  of  deaths  than  forge  fetters  for  the 
brave  defender  of  Dover  Castle  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  French  at  sea.  But  Sir  Grodfrey 
and  his  “ black  band  * were  not  to  be  moved  by 
any  api>enl : they  placed  the  earl  on  horseback, 
naked  as  he  was,  and,  tying  his  feet  under  the 
girths,  so  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
As  soon  as  this  violation  of  sanctuary  was  known, 
an  outcry  was  raised  by  the  bishops;  and  the 
king  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  order  those 
who  had  seized  him  to  cany  the  prisoner  back 
to  the  parish  church;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
commanded  the  sheriff  of  Essex,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  prevent  the  earl’s  escape,  and  to  compel 
him  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  The  sheriff 
dug  a deep  trench  round  the  sanctuary — erected 
palisades — and  effectually  prevented  all  ingress 
or  egress.  Thus  cut  off  from  every  communica- 
tion— unprovided  with  fuel  aud  proper  clothing 
(the  winter  was  setting  in) — and  at  lost  left  with- 
out provisions,  Hubert  de  Burgh  came  forth,  on 
the  fortieth  day  of  his  beleaguerment,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  “ black  band,”  who  again  carried 
him  to  the  Tower  of  London.  A few  days  after, 
Henry  ordered  him  to  be  enlarged,  and  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  his  peers;  but  it  is  said  that 
this  decent  measure  was  not  adopted  until  Hu- 
bert surrendered  all  his  ready  money,  which  he 
had  placed  for  safety  in  the  hands  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  When  Hubert  appeared  in  court  in 
the  midst  of  his  enemies,  he  declined  pleading : 
some  w'ere  urgent  for  a sentence  of  death,  but 
the  king  proposed  an  award  which  was  finally 
adopted  by  all  parties.  Hubert  forfeited  to  the 
crown  all  such  lands  as  had  been  granted  him  in 
the  time  of  King  John,  or  been  obtained  by  him, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  under  Henry.  He 
retained  fur  himself  and  his  heirs  the  property 
he  had  inherited  from  his  family,  together  with 
some  estates  he  held  in  fief  of  mesne  lords.  Thus 
clip|jed  and  shorn,  the  brave  Hubert  was  coni- 
mitted  to  the  castle  of  Devizes,  there  to  abide,  in 
“ free  prison,”  umler  the  custody  of  four  knights 
appointed  by  four  great  earls.  Within  these 
walls,  whicli  had  been  built  by  the  famous  Ro- 
ger, Bishop  of  Sarum,  whose  adventures  in  some 
respects  resembled  his  own,  Hubert  remained  for 


nearly  a year,  when  he  was  induced  to  adopt  a 
desperate  mode  of  escape,  by  leanung  that  the 
custody  of  the  castle  had  just  been  given  to  a 
dependent  of  his  bitter  enemy  the  Poictevin 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  a dark  night  he 
climbed  over  the  battlements,  aud  dropped  from 
the  high  wall  into  the  moat,  which  was  probably 
in  part  filled  with  water.  From  the  moat  he 
made  his  way  to  a country  church;  but  there  he 
was  presently  surrounded  by  an  armed  baud,  led 
on  by  the  sheriff.  Circumstances,  however,  were 
materially  altered : several  of  the  barons  who  had 
before  been  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  minis- 
ter were  now  at  open  war  with  the  king,  and 
anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  so  able  a 
man  as  De  Bui^h.  A strong  body  of  horse  came 
down,  released  him  from  the  .hands  of  his  caj>- 
tors,  and  carried  him  oft  into  Wales,  where  the 
insurgent  nobles  w'ere  then  assembled.  Some 
eighteen  months  later,  when  peace  was  restored, 
Hubert  received  back  his  estates  aud  honours: 
he  was  even  re-admitted  into  the  king’s  coimcil; 
but  he  had  the  wdsdom  never  again  to  aspire  to 
the  dangerous  post  of  chief  minister.  At  a sub- 
sequent period  the  king  again  fell  upon  him,  but, 
it  appears,  merely  to  enrich  himself  at  his  ex- 
pense, for  the  quarrel  was  made  up  on  Hubei*t’s 
presenting  Henry  with  four  castles.' 

The  Poictevin  bishop,  who  succeeded  to  power 
on  the  first  displacement  aud  captivity  of  Hubert, 
soon  rendered  himself  extremely  odious  to  all 
cla.s8es  of  tlie  nation.  He  encouraged  the  king's 
growing  anti]>athy  to  the  English  barons,  aud  to 
Magna  Charta;  he  taught  him  to  rely  on  the 
friendship  and  fidelity  of  foreign  adventurers 
rather  than  on  the  inconstant  affection  of  his 
own  subjects;  and  he  crowded  the  court,  the 
oflSces  of  government,  the  royal  fortresses,  with 
hosts  of  hungry  Poictevins,  Gascons,  aud  other 
Frenchmen,  who  ruled  aud  wasted  at  their  plea- 
sure. The  business  of  politics  was  os  yet  in  its 
infancy:  the  nature  of  an  opposition,  constitu- 
tional and  legal  in  all  its  o]>erations,  was  as  yet 
a discovery  to  be  mode;  nor  could  men  in  their 
times  and  circumstances  be  ex]>ected  to  under- 
stand such  things.  The  barons  withdrew  from 
]>arliameut,  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
armed  foreigners,  and  took  up  arms  themselves. 
When  again  summoned,  they  answered,  that 
unless  the  king  dismissed  his  Poictevins  and  the 
other  foreigners,  they  would  drive  both  them  and 
him  out  of  the  kingdom.  Peter  des  Roches 
averted  his  ruin  for  the  j)reseut  by  sowing  dis- 
sensions among  the  English  nobles.  Several 
Ltattles  or  skirmishes,  which  defy  anything  like 
a clear  narration,  were  fought  in  the  heart  of 
England  and  on  the  Welsh  borders.  Richard, 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  son  of  the  virtuous  pro- 
tector, to  wliom  King  Henry  was  so  deeply  in- 
debted, was  treacherously  and  most  barbarously 
murdered;  and,  following  up  his  temporary  suc- 
cess, the  Poictevin  bishop  confiscated  the  estates 
of  several  of  the  English  nobles  without  any  legal 
trial,  and  bestowed  them  on  adventurers  from  his 
own  land.  Edmund,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  succeeded  Langton,  took 
up  the  national  cause,  and  threatened  the  king 
with  excommunication  if  he  did  not  instantly 
ilismiss  Des  Roches  and  his  associates.  Henry 
trembled  and  complied:  the  foreignere  were 
banished,  and  the  archbishop  for  a short  time  go- 
verned the  land  with  great  prudence,  and  according 
to  the  charters.  But  Henry’s  dislike  both  of  his 
native  nobles  and  of  the  charters  increased  with 
his  years,  and  his  foreign  favourites  resumed 
their  ascendancy, 

Henry  now  married  Eleanor, 
A.D.  123G.  of  fije  Count  of  Provence, 

who  came  to  England  with  a numerous  retinue, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  fresh  swarms  of 
foreigners.  The  Bishop  of  Valence,  the  queen’s 
maternal  uncle,  was  made  chief  minister.  Boni- 
face, another  uncle,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury;  and  Peter,  a third  uncle,  was  in- 
vested with  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  and  re- 
ceived the  profitable  wardship  of  the  Earl  Wa- 
renne.  The  queen  invited  over  damsels  from 
Provence,  and  the  king  married  them  to  the 
young  nobles  of  England  of  whom  he  had  the 
wardship.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  w’as  not 
all : the  queen-mother,  Is.abella,  whom  the  nation 
detested,  had  now  four  sons  by  the  Count  of  la 
^larche,  and  she  sent  them  over  all  four — Guy, 
William,  Geoffrey,  and  Aymer — to  be  provided 
for  in  England.  The  king  heaped  honours  and 
riches  ujwn  these  half-brothers,  who  w'ere  soon 
followed  by  new  herds  of  adventurers  from 
Guienne.  Henry  had  resumed,  with  the  pope’s 
permission,  nearly  all  the  grants  of  estates  he 
had  made  to  his  native  subjects;  but  even  the 
resources  thus  obtained  were  soon  exhausted,  and 
he  found  him.self  without  money  and  without 
credit.  When  he  asked  aids  from  the  parliament, 
the  p:irliaiuent  told  him  that  he  must  dismiss  the 
foreigners  who  devoured  the  substance  of  the 
land,  and  they  several  times  voted  him  small  sup- 
plies, on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  sodo, 
and  also  redress  other  grievances;  but  he  forgot 
his  pi*omises  as  soon  as  he  got  the  money.  The 
barons  then  bound  him  by  oath ; and  Henry  took 
the  oaths,  broke  them,  and  acted  just  as  before.' 

Isabella,  the  queen-mother,  added 
■ alike  to  the  odium  in  which  she  was 
held  by  the  English,  and  to  the  embaiTassments 
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and  unpopularity  of  her  son,  by  hunydng  him 
into  a war  with  France.  Louis  wa.s  now  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  and  immeasurably  superior 
in  all  eminent  qualities  to  his  rival.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  by  his  subjects;  whereas 
Henry  was  despised  by  his.  When  the  English 
parliament  was  called  upon  for  a supply  of  men 
and  money,  they  resolutely  refused  both,  telling 
the  king  that  he  ought  to  observe  the  truce  which 
had  been  continually  renewed  with  France,  and 
never  broken  (so  at  least  they  asserted)  by  Louis. 
By  means  not  recorded,  Henry  contrived  to  fill 
thirty  hogsheads  with  silver,  and,  sailing  from 
Portsmouth  with  his  queen,  his  brother  Richard, 
and  300  knights,  he  made  for  the  river  Garonne. 
Soon  after  his  landing  he  was  joined  by  nearly 
20,000  men,  some  his  own  acknowledged  vassals, 
some  the  followers  of  nobles  who  had  once  been 
the  vassals  of  his  predecessors,  and  who  were 
now  anxious,  not  to  re-establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  king  in  the  South,  but  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  the  crown  of  France 
by  his  means  or  at  his  expense.*  Ixiuis  met 
Henry  with  a superior  force  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Charente,  in  Saiutonge,  and  defeated  him 
in  a pitched  battle  near  the  castle  of  Taillebourg. 
The  English  king  retreated  down  the  river  to  the 
town  of  Saiutes,  where  he  was  beaten  in  a second 
battle,  w'hich  was  fought  on  the  very  next  day. 
His  mother’s  husband,  the  Count  of  la  Marche, 
who  had  led  him  into  this  disastrous  campaign, 
then  abandoned  him,  and  made  his  own  terms 
with  the  French  king.  Henry  fled  from  Saiutes 
right  across  Saintonge,  to  Blaye,  leaving  his  mili- 
tary chest,  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  ornaments 
of  his  moveable  cha|)el-royal,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A terrible  dysenteiy  which  broke  out 
in  his  army,  some  scruples  of  conscience,  and  the 
singular  moderation  of  his  own  views,  prevented 
Louis  from  following  up  his  successes,  and  in- 
duced him  to  agree  to  a truce  for  five  years. 

When  Henry  met  his  jxarliameut 
A.D.  1244.  more  refrac- 

tory than  it  had  ever  been.  In  reply  to  his  de- 
mands for  money,  they  taxed  him  with  extrava- 
gance— with  his  frequent  bireaches  of  the  Great 
Cliartcr — they  told  him,  in  short,  that  they  would 
no  longer  trust  him,  and  that  they  must  have 
in  their  own  hands  the  apjwintment  of  the  chief 
justiciary,  the  chancellor,  and  other  great  oflBcers. 
The  king  w'ould  consent  to  nothing  more  than 
another  ratification  of  Magna  (’harta,  and  there- 
fore the  parliament  would  only  vote  him  twenty 
shillings  on  each  knight’s  fee  for  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Scottish  king.  After 
this  he  looked  to  a meeting  of  parliiuuent  as  a 
meeting  of  his  personal  enemies,  and  to  avoid  it 
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lie  raise<l  money  by  stretching  his  prerogative  in 
resiiect  to  fines,  benevolences,  purve3’ances,  and 
the  other  nndefiuable  branches  of  the  ancient 
revemie.  Ha  also  tormeute<l  and  ransacked  the 
Jews,  acting  with  regard  to  that  unhappy  people 
like  a very  robber;  and  he  liegged,  besides,  from 
town  to  town,  from  castle  to  castle,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  the  sturdiest  beg- 
gar in  all  England.  But  all  this  would  not  suf- 
fice, and,  in  the  year  1248,  he  was  again  obliged 
to  meet  his  barons  in  parliament.  They  uow 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  blush  to  ask  aid  from 
his  people  whom  he  professed  to  hate,  and  whom 
he  shunned  for  the  society  of  aliens;  they  re- 
proachctl  him  with  disparaging  the  nobles  of 
England  by  forcing  them  into  mean  marriages 
with  foreigners.  They  enlarged  upon  the  abuse 
of  the  right  of  pur\’eyance,  telling  him  that  the 
victuals  and  wine  consumed  by  himself  and  his 
un-English  household — that  the  very  clothes  on 
their  backs  were  all  taken  by  force  and  violence 
fi^m  the  English  people,  who  never  received  any 
com])en8ation ; that  foreign  merchants,  knowing 
the  dangers  to  which  their  goods  were  exposed, 
shunned  the  |x)rt8  of  England  as  if  they  were  in 
possession  of  pirates;  that  the  poor  fishermen  of 
the  coast,  finding  they  could  not  escape  his 
hungry  purveyors  and  courtiers,  were  frequently 
obliged  to  carry  their  fish  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel;  and  they  added  other  accusations  still 
more  minute  and  humiliating.*  In  reply  to  the 
remonstrance  of  his  barons,  Henry  gave  nothing 
but  fair  promises  which  could  no  longer  deceive, 
and  ho  got  nothing  save  the  cutting  reproof  to 
which  he  had  l>een  obliged  to  listen. 

The  king  now  racked  his  imagination  in  devis- 
ing pretexts  on  which  to  obtain  what  he  wanted. 
At  one  time  he  said  ho  was  resolved  to  re-conquer 
all  the  continental  dominions  of  the  crown;  but, 
uufortunatelv,  all  men  knew  that  Louis  had  de- 
parted  for  the  Blast,  and  that  Henry,  who  had 
not  shone  in  the  field,  had  contracted  the  most 
solemn  obligations  not  to  make  war  upon  him 
during  his  crusade.  He  next  took  tlie  cross  him- 
self, pretending  to  be  anxious  to  sail  for  Palestine 
forthwith;  but  here  again  it  was  well  known  he 
ha<l  no  such  intention,  and  only  wanted  money 
to  pay  his  debts  and  satisfy  his  foreign  favourites. 
At  a moment  of  urgent  necessity  he  was  a<lvised 
to  sell  all  his  plate  and  jewels.  “ Who  will  buy 
them r said  he.  His  advisers  answered,  “The 
citizens  of  Loudon,  of  course.”  He  rejoined 
bitterly,  “ By  my  troth,  if  the  treasures  of  Au- 
gustus were  put  up  to  sale,  the  citizens  would  be 
the  purchasers ! These  clowns,  who  assume  the 
style  of  barons,  abound  in  all  things,  while  we 
are  wanting  iu  common  necessaries.”*  It  is  said 
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that  the  king  was  thenceforth  more  inimical  anti 
rapacious  towards  the  Londoners  than  he  had 
been  before.  To  annoy  them  and  touch  them  in 
a sensitive  part,  he  established  a new  fair  at  West- 
minster, to  last  fifteen  days,  during  which  all 
trading  was  prohibited  in  London.  He  w'ent  to 
keep  his  Christmas  in  the  city,  and  let  loose  his 
purveyors  among  the  inhabitants;  he  made  them 
offer  New-year’s  gifts;  and  shortly  after,  in  spite 
of  remonstrances,  he  compelled  them  to  pay  him 
the  sum  of  £2000  by  the  most  open  violation  of 
law  and  right. 

In  A.D.  1253,  Henry  was  again  obliged  to  meet 
his  pMirliament,  and  this  he  did,  averring  to  all 
men  that  he  only  wanted  a proper  Christian  aid 
that  he  might  go  and  recover  the  tomb  of  Christ. 
If  he  thought  that  this  old  pretence  would  gain 
unlimited  confidence,  he  was  deceived.  The 
barons,  who  had  been  duped  so  often,  treated  his 
application  with  coldness  and  contempt;  but  they 
at  last  held  out  the  hope  of  a liberal  grant  on 
condition  of  his  consenting  to  a fresh  and  most 
solemn  confirmation  of  their  liberties.  On  the 
third  day  of  May  the  king  went  to  Westminster 
Hall,  where  the  barons,  prelates,  and  abbots  were 
assembled.  The  bishops  and  abbots  were  ap- 
parelled in  their  canonical  robes,  and  every  one 
of  them  held  a burning  taper  in  his  hand.  A 
taper  was  offered  to  the  king,  but  he  refused  it, 
saying  he  was  no  priest.  Then  the  Archbishoj) 
of  Canterbury  stood  up  before  the  |>eople  and 
denounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all  those  who  should,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
infringe  the  charters  of  the  kingdom.  Every 
striking,  every  terrific  j>art  of  this  ceremony  was 
performed : the  prelates  and  abbots  dashed  their 
tapers  to  the  ground,  and  as  the  lights  went  out 
in  smoke,  they  exclaimed — “May  the  soul  of 
every  one  who  incurs  this  sentence  so  stink  and 
be  extinguished  in  hell!”  The  king  subjoine<l, 
on  his  own  behalf — “ So  help  me  Clod ! I will 
keep  these  charters  inviolate,  as  I am  a man,  as 
I am  a Christian,  as  I am  a knight,  and  as  I am 
a king  crowned  and  anointed!”  His  outward 
behaviour  during  this  awful  performance  wa.s 
exemplary;  he  held  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
made  his  countenance  express  a devout  acqui- 
escence; but  the  ceremony  was  scarcely  over 
when,  following  the  impulse  given  him  by  his 
foreign  favourites,  he  returned  to  his  old  course.s, 
and  thus  utterly  uj^rooted  whatever  confidence 
the  nation  yet  had  in  him.* 

With  the  mone\'  he  thus  obtained  he  went  to 
Guienne,  where  Alphonse,  the  King  of  Castile, 
had  set  up  a claim  to  the  earldom,  and  induceii 
many  of  the  fickle  nobles  to  revolt  against  the 
English  crown.  This  expctlitiou  was  leas  dis- 

* Matt.  Par.;  Malt.  H’rtt.;  If'.  Utminaford. 
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honourable  than  the  former  ones;  indeed  it  was 
successful  on  the  whole,  and  le<l  to  a friendly 
alliance  between  England  and  Castile — Prince 
Edward  marrying  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Al- 
])houso.  But  Henry  concealed  these  arrange- 
ments for  some  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a fresh 
grant  from  his  parliament,  under  colour  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  He  returned  penniless;  for  the 
partial  re-establishment  of  his  authority  in  the 
sotith  of  France  seems  never  to  have  benefited 
his  exchequer.  The  expedients  to  which  he  had 
recourse  in  England,  rendered  him  more  and 
more  odious  and  contemptible.  When  his  for- 
tunes were  at  this  low  ebb,  he  blindly  embarked 
in  a project  which  immensely  increased  his  em- 
barrassments. This  project  was  no  other  than 
to  raise  one  of  his  sons  to  the  throne  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  who 
died  excommunicated,  Pope  Innocent  offered  the 
crown  to  Henry  for  his  second  son.  Prince  Ed- 
mund; and  the  l>eggared  and  incapable  king  joy- 
fully closed  with  the  projx>sal,  agreeing  to  march 
presently  with  a powerful  army  into  the  south  of 
Italy,  accepting  an  advance  of  money  from  the 
}X)pe  to  enable  him  to  commence  the  enterprise, 
and  proposing  also  to  raise  what  more  it  might 
be  neceasary  to  borrow  on  the  jwpe’s  security. 
Had  the  energy  and  the  means  of  the  English 
king  at  all  corre.s[x)nded  with  the  activity  and 
cunning  policy  of  the  Roman  priest,  who  only 
sought  to  make  the  Sicilies  a fief  of  the  Holy  See, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  prince  might  have 
obtained  a dependent  and  precarious  throne;  but 
Henry  was  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  he 
could  do  little,  and,  w'avering  and  timid,  he  did 
nothing  at  all,  except  giving  his  sm  the  empty 
title  of  “King  of  Sicily.”  The  ]x>pe  ordered  the 
English  clergy  to  lend  money  for  the  ex|iedition, 
:ind  even  to  pawn  the  property  of  their  church 
to  obtain  it.*  The  clergy  of  England  were  not 
very  obedient;  but  whatever  sums  were  raised 
were  dissipated  by  the  king  or  the  Roman  legate, 
and,  in  the  end,  the  pope  brought  a claim  of  debt 
against  Henry  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
£100,(KX),  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  bor- 
lowed  on  the  Continent,  chiefly  from  the  rich 
merchants  of  Venice  and  Florence.  Henry,  it 
api>ear8,  had  never  been  consulted  about  the 
Iwrrowing  or  spending  of  this  money;  but  the 
|K)pe  was  an  imperative  accountant — a creditor 
that  could  enforce  payment  by  excommunication, 

• " No  country  wan  lo  intolerably  treated  by  Ui!»  pope  [Gregory 
IX.)  and  Ilia  Ruccotaora  aa  England  tUrongbout  the  ignominiona 
roign  of  Henry  111.  Her  church  acemed  to  hare  been  no  richly 
endowed  only  aa  the  free  pnature  of  Italian  prieate,  who  wore 
placed  by  the  mandatory  lettera  of  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent 
IV.  in  all  the  beat  beneflooe.  If  wo  may  truat  a aoleron  rc- 
monatrance  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  they  drew  from 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  tliirtocnth  century,  60,000  or 
70,000  mark*,  a aum  far  exceeding  the  royal  roTonuo.'’ — HaUam. 


interdict,  and  dethronement;  and  Henry  was 
obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  pay,  and  to  rack 
his  weak  wits  in  devising  the  means.  Backed 
by  the  pope,  he  levied  enormous  contributions  on 
the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  native 
clergy  w-ere  already  disaffected,  but  these  pro- 
ceedings made  them  aa  openly  hostile  to  the  king 
as  were  the  lay  barons.  The  wholesale  spoliation 
of  the  church  had  also  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
clergy’s  reverence  for  the  pope,  and  of  shaking 
that  jK)wer  which  had  already  attained  its  highest 
pitch,  and  which  was  thenceforward  gradually  to 
decline.  When  called  upon  to  take  up  some  of 
the  pope’s  bills,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  told 
Rustan,  the  legate,  that  he  would  rather  die  than 
comply;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ix)udon  said  that  the 
pope  and  king  were,  indeed,  more  powerful  than 
he,  but  if  they  took  his  mitre  from  his  head,  he 
would  clap  on  a warrior’s  helmet.  Tlie  legate 
moderated  his  demands  and  withdrew,  fully  con- 
vinced that  a stonn  was  approaching,  and  that 
the  Sicilian  speculation  had  completed  the  nAi 
of  the  bankrupt  king.*  As  long  as  his  brother 
Richard,  the  great  Earl  of  Cornwall,  remained 
in  England,  and  in  possession  of  the  treasures 
he  had  hoarded,  there  was  a powerful  check  upon 
insurrection;  for  though  the  earl’s  abilities  in 
public  affaii*s  seem  hardly  to  have  been  equal  to 
his  wealth,  still  the  influence  he  possessed  in  the 
nation  was  most  extensive.  He  had  repeatedly 
opposed  the  illegal  courses  of  the  king,  and  ha<l 
even  been  out  in  arms  with  the  barons  more  than 
once;  but  he  was  averse  to  extreme  measiues, 
and,  from  his  position,  not  likely  to  permit  any 
invasion  of  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
The  Germans  were  setting  up  their  empire  for 
sale,  and  Richard’s  vanity  and  ambition  induced 
him  to  become  a purchaser.  Haring  spent  im- 
mense sums,  he  was  elected,  in  the  l.>eginning  of 
1250,  as  “King  of  the  Romans,”  which  was  con- 
sidered the  sure  step  to  the  dignity  of  emperor. 
But  there  was  a schism  among  the  electors,  part 
of  whom,  a few  weeks  later,  gave  their  suffrages 
to  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile.  Richard,  however, 
went  over  to  the  Continent,  was  crowned  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  left  the  crown  of  England 
to  be  dragged  through  the  mire. 

A D 1258  scarcity  of  provisions  disposed 

the  people  to  desperate  measures. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  Henry  called  a )>arl  lament  at 
Westminster.  The  barons,  who  had  formed  a 
new  confederacy,  went  to  the  hall  in  complete  ar- 
mour. As  the  king  entered,  there  was  a rattling 
of  swords;  his  eye  glanced  timidly  along  the 
mailed  ranks;  and  he  said,  with  a faltering  voice, 
“What  means  this?  Ami  a prisoner?”  “Not 
so,”  replied  Roger  Bigod;  “but  your  foreign  fa- 

* Matt.  Par. 
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votiritesand  your  own  extra\’ngance  have  involved  gree  to  the  English  people,  whose  worth  and 
this  realm  in  great  wretchedness : wheix*fore  we  impoi-tance  in  the  state  he  certainly  seems  to 
demand  that  the  powers  of  government  be  in-  , have  been  one  of  the  first  to  discover  and  count 
truste<l  and  made  over  to  a committee  of  bishops  upon.  Ilis  devotional  feelings  (which,  upon  no 
and  barons,  that  the  same  may  root  up  abuses  ground  that  we  can  discover,  have  been  regarded 
and  enact  good  laws."  One  of  the  king’s  foreign  as  h^'pocritical)  gained  him  the  favour  of  the 
half-brothers  vapouretl  and  talked  loudly,  but  as  , clergj':  his  literary  acquirements,  so  unusual  in 
for  himself,  he  could  do  nothing  else  than  give  j those  times,  increased  his  iudueucc  and  reputa- 
an  unconditional  assent  to  the  demands  of  the  j tion.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  re- 
iMirons,  who  thereupon  promised  that,  if  he  ' fusing  him  the  merits  of  a skilful  politician;  and 


[)roved  sincere,  they  would  help  him  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  prosecute  the  claims  of  his  son  in 
Italy.  The  {>arliament  then  dissolved,  appoint- 
ing an  early  day  to  meet  again  at  Oxfonl, 
whei-e  the  committee  of  government  should  be 
appointed,  and  the  affairs  of  the  state  finally 
adjusted.' 

The  present  leader  of  the  barons,  and  in  all 
respects  the  most  remarkable  man  among  them, 
was  the  Earl  of  Ijeicester.  It  is  evident  that  the 
monkish  chroniclers  were  incapable  of  under- 


lie was  a master  of  the  art  of  war  as  it  was  then 
understood  and  practised. 

The  favour  of  the  king  was  soon  turned  into  a 
hatred  as  bitter  as  Henry’s  supine  and  not  cruel 
nature  was  ca]>able  of : it  seemed  monstrous  that 
a foreigner  should  be,  not  a courtier,  but  the  |xi- 
pular  idol,  and  Leicester  was  banished  the  court. 
He  was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Guienne,  where,  if  he  did  not  achieve 
the  impossibility  of  giving  entire  ^tisfactiou  to 
the  turbulent  and  intriguing  nobles,  he  did  gooil 


standing  or  proiierly  appreciating  the  extraor-  service  to  the  king,  his  master,  and  acquitted 


dinary  character  of  this  foreign  champion  for 
Engli.sh  liberties;  and  those  writers  have  scarcely 
left  materials  to  enable  us  to  fonn  an  accurate 
judgment.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Count  de  Montfort  in  France, 
who  had  gained  an  unhappy  celebrity  in 
the  barbarous  crusades  against  the  Albi- 
genses.  In  right  of  his  mother,  Amicia, 
lie  ha<l  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Lei- 
cester; but  he  apjiears  to  have  been  little 
known  in  England  until  the  year  1 238,  when 
he  (5ime  over  from  his  n.ative  country,  and 
marrietl  Eleanor,  the  Countess-dowager  of 
Pembroke,  a sister  of  King 
Henry’.  This  match  was  earned 
by  the  royal  favour  and  autho- 
rity; for  Richard,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, the  king’s  brother,  and 
many  of  the  English  barons, 
tried  to  prevent  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  fitting 
a princess  should  be  manned 
to  a foreign  subject.  Rut  the 
earl  had  no  sooner  secimed  his 
marriage,  and  made  himself 
kuow’n  in  the  country,  than  he 
set  himself  forward  as  the  de- 
cided opponent  of  foreign  en- 
croachment and  foreign  fa- 
vourites of  all  kinds;  and  such 
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Simon  nr.  Miunronr,  Eari,  or  LRiCEKrui, 
From  a window  in  Chartrei  Catliodral. 


himself  with  ability  and  honour.  Henry,  how- 
ever, was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  the  comjilaints 
of  some  of  his  Southern  v.nssals,who  did  not  relish 
the  finn  rule  of  the  earl.  Leicester  w'as  liastily’ 
re-called,  and  his  master  called  him  traitor 
to  his  face.  Thus  insulted  by  a man  he 
despised,  the  earl  gave  the  lie  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  told  him  that,  but  for  his  kingly 
rank,  he  would  make  him  repent  the 
wrong  he  had  done  him.*  This  happened 
in  1252.  Leicester  withdrew  for  a season 
into  France,  but  Henry  was  soon  recon- 
ciled, in  appearance,  and  the  earl  returned 
to  England,  where  his  popu- 
larity’ increased  in  projiortion 
to  the  growing  weakness  and 
misgovernment  of  the  king. 
He  was  one  of  the  armed 
bai’ons  that  met  in  "Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  now*  he  was 
ready  to  follow  up  those  de- 
monstrations at  Oxford. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June  the  par- 
liiunent,  which  the  royalists 
called  the  “ Mad  Piu’liament,” 
met  at  Oxford.  Having  no 
reliance  on  the  king,  who  had 
so  often  broken  both  promise 
and  oath,  the  great  barons  sum- 
moneil  all  who  owed  them  mill- 


was  his  ability’,  that  he  caused  people  to  over- 
look the  anomaly  of  his  position,  and  to  forget 
that  he  himself  was  a foreigner.  He  not  only 
captivated  the  good-will  of  the  English  nobles, 
but  endeared  himself  in  an  extraoixlinary  de- 

tary  sen’ico  to  attend  in  anus  on  the  occasion. 
Thus  secured  from  the  attack  of  the  foreignei’s 
in  the  king's  jm-,  they  proceeded  to  their  object 
with  great  vigour  and  determination.  The  com- 
mittee of  government  was  appointed  without  a 

' .Vatlhew  0/  Parit;  Chron.  T.  H'ytt*.;  R>natr. 

VoL.  I. 
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miirmur  on  the  part  of  the  timid  Henry : it  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  members,  twelve  of  whom 
were  chosen  by  the  barons  and  twelve  by  the 
king.  The  king’s  choice  fell  upon  his  nephew 
Henry,  the  son  of  Richard,  the  titular  King  of 
the  Romans;  upon  Guy  and  William,  his  own 
half-brothers;  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Win- 
chester; the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Warenne;  the 
abbots  of  Westminster  and  St.  Martin’s,  London; 
on  John  Mansel,  a friar;  and  Peter  of  Savoy,  a 
relation  of  the  queen’s.  The  members  appointed 
by  the  barons  were  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  the 
Eiirls  Simon  of  Leicester,  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
Humphrey  of  Hereford,  Roger  of  Norfolk,  earl- 
marshal;  the  Lords  Roger  Mortimer,  John  Fitz- 
Geoffrey,  Hugh  Bigod,  Richard  de  Grey,  William 
Bardolf,  Peter  de  Montfort,  and  Hugh  Despencer. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  at  the  head  of  this 
supreme  council,  to  the  maintenance  of  whose 
ordinances  the  king,  and  afterwards  his  son 
Edward,  took  a solemn  oath.  The  parliament 
then  proceeded  to  enact  that  four  knights  should 
be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each 
county,  to  lay  before  the  parliament  all  breaches 
of  law  and  justice  that  might  occur;  that  a new 
sheriff  should  be  annually  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders in  each  county;  and  that  three  sessions 
of  parliament  should  be  held  regularly  every 
year;  the  first,  eight  days  after  Michaelmas;  the 
second,  the  morrow  after  Candlemas  Day;  and 
the  third,  on  the  first  day  of  J une. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  acts  of  this  par- 
liament were  prospective  rather  than  immediate, 
for  the  first  consequences  were  seven  or  eight 
years  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  the  fruits  of  in- 
sincerity and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  court, 
and  of  ambition  and  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the 
great  barons.  Prince  Edward,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  Earl  of  Warenne,  and  others,  took 
the  oaths  to  the  statutes  or  provisions  of  Oxford 
with  unconcealed  reluctance  and  ill-humour. 
Though  their  leadere  were  liberally  included 
among  the  twenty-four  guardians  of  the  king- 
dom, the  foreign  faction  was  excessively  dissatis- 
fied with  the  recent  changes,  and  said  oi>euly, 
and  wherever  they  went,  that  the  acts  of  Oxford 
ought  to  be  set  aside  as  illegal  and  degrading  to 
the  king’s  majesty.  Irritated  by  their  oj)ix)sition 
and  their  secret  intrigues,  licicester  and  his  party 
scared  the  four  half-bn)thers  of  the  king  and  a 
herd  of  their  relations  and  retainers  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  departure  of  these  foreigners  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  the  barons  with  the 
English  people;  but  they  were  seduced  by  the 
temptations  of  ambition  and  an  easy  triumph 
over  all  opposition;  they  filled  up  the  posts 
vacated  in  the  committee  of  government  with 
their  oAvn  adherents,  leaving  scarcely  a member 
in  it  to  represent  the  king;  and  they  finally  lodged 


the  whole  authority  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  their  council  of  state,  and  a standing  commit- 
tee of  twelve  |>ersona.  This  great  power  was 
abused,  as  all  unlimited  power,  whether  held  by 
a king,  or  an  oligarchy,  or  a democracy,  ever  will 
1)6,  and  the  barons  soon  disagreed  among  them- 
selves.' 

About  six  months  after  the  meet- 
A.D.  1 9.  .jjg  Oxfonl,  Richard,  King  of  the 

Romans,  having  s]>ent  all  his  money  among  the 
Germans,  was  anxious  to  return  to  England  that 
he  might  get  more.  At  St.  Omer  he  was  met  by 
a messenger  from  Leicester,  who  told  him  that 
he  must  not  set  foot  in  the  kingdom  unleas  he 
swore  beforehand  to  ol)ser\'e  the  provisions  of 
Oxford.  Richard  finally  gave  an  ungracious 
assent:  he  took  the  oath,  joined  his  brother,  and 
immediately  commenced  organizing  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  committee  of  government.*  Soon  after 
his  arrival  it  was  seen  that  the  barons  disagreed 
more  than  ever.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  started 
up  as  a rival  to  Leicester,  and  a violent  quarrel — 
the  first  of  many — broke  out  between,  these  two 
powerful  lords.  Then  there  was  presented  a 
petition  from  the  knights  of  shires  or  counties, 
complaining  that  the  barons  had  held  possession 
of  the  sovereign  authority  for  eighteen  months, 
and  had  done  no  good  in  the  way  of  reform.  A 
few  improvements,  chiefly  regarding  the  atlminis- 
tration  of  justice,  were  then  enacted;  but  their 
slender  amount  did  not  satisfy  the  nation,  and 
most  of  the  batons  were  more  anxious  for  the 
prolongation  of  their  own  powers  and  profits 
than  for  anything  else.  By  (legrecs  two  factions 
were  formed  in  the  committee:  when  that  of 
Gloucester  obtained  the  ascendancy,  Leicester 
withdrew  into  France.  Then  Gloucester  would 
have  reconciled  himself  with  the  king,  but  as 
soon  as  Prince  Edward  saw  this,  he  declared  for 
Leicester,  who  returned.  The  manoeuvres  and 
intrigues  of  party  now  become  almost  as  unintel- 
ligible as  they  are  uninteresting — reconciliations 
and  breaches  between  the  Ijeicestor  and  Glouces- 
ter factions,  and  then  between  the  barons  gene- 
rally and  the  court — a changing  and  a changing 
again  of  sides  anil  principles,  peq>lex  and  dis- 
grace a scene  where  nothing  seems  fixed  excejit 
Leicester’s  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  king,  and  a 
general  but  somewliat  vague  affection  among  the 
barons  of  both  parties  for  the  provisions  of  Magna 
Charta. 

Henry,  who  had  long  rejoiced  at 

A.D.  12C1.  division  among  the  barons,  now 
thought  the  moment  was  come  for  escaping  fron> 
their  authority.  He  hail  a Papal  dispensation 
in  his  pocket  for  the  oaths  he  had  taken  at  Ox- 
foi*d,  and  tliis  set  his  conscience  quite  at  ease. 

• Rynur;  Jittiai.  JJurt..-  Matt.  Wt*t.  * Rymer. 
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On  the  2d  of  February  he  ventured  to  tell  the 
committee  of  government  that,  seeing  the  abuse 
they  had  made  of  their  authority,  he  should 
henceforward  govern  without  them.  He  then 
ha.stened  to  the  Tower,  which  had  recently  been 
repaired  and  streii^hened,  and  seized  all  the 
money  in  the  mint.  From  bcliind  those  strong 
walls  he  ordered  that  the  gates  of  London  should 
1)6  closed,  and  that  all  the  citizens  should  swear 
fresh  fealty  to  him.  The  barons  called  out  their 
vassals  and  marched  upon  the  cajntaL  Prince 
Edward  was  amusing  himself  in  France  at  a 
tournament,  and  it  was  agreed  by  both  parties 
to  await  his  arrival.  He  came  in  haste,  and,  in- 
stead of  joining  his  father  in  the  Tower,  joined 
the  barons.  In  spite  of  this  junction — or  perhaps 
we  ought  rather  to  say,  in  consequence  of  it— 
many  of  the  nobles  went  over  and  joined  the 
king,  who  published  the  pope’s  bull  of  dispensa- 
tion, together  with  a manifesto  in  which  he  set 
forth  that  he  had  reigned  forty-five  years  in  peace 
and  acconling  to  justice,  never  ctunmitting  such 
deeds  of  wrong  and  violence  as  the  barons  had 
x*eceutly  committed.  For  a time  he  met  with 
success,  anti  Leicester  returned  once  more  to 
France,  vowing  that  he  would  never  trust  the 
faith  of  a perjured  king.' 

Another  change  and  shifting  of 
A.n.  126,3.  place  in  this 

troubled  drama:  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was 
tlead,  and  his  son,  a very  yoimg  man,  instead  of 
being  the  rival,  became  for  a while  the  bosom 
friend  of  Leicester.  Prince  Edward,  on  the 
other  band,  veei*ed  roimd  to  the  court,  and  had 
made  himself  im popular  by  calling  in  a foreign 
guard.  In  the  month  of  March  young  Glouces- 
ter called  hU  retainers  and  confederates  together 
.at  Oxfonl,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  returned  to 
England  in  the  month  of  April,  and  put  himself 
at  their  head.  The  great  earl  at  once  raised  the 
banner  of  war;  and  after  taking  several  royal 
castles  and  towns,  marched  rapidly  upon  London, 
w'here  the  mayor  and  the  common  j)eople  de- 
clared for  him.  The  king  was  safe  in  the  Tower; 
Prince  Edward  fled  to  Windsor  Castle;  and  the 
queen,  his  mother,  attempted  to  escape  by  water 
in  tho same  direction;  but,  when  she  ap|)roached 
Loudon  bridge,  a cry  i-an  among  the  populace, 
who  liated  her,  of  “ Drown  the  witch !”  and  filth 
and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  Ixirge.  Tlxe  mayor 
t^)ok  pity  on  her,  and  carried  her  for  safety  to 
St.  Paul’s.* 

The  King  of  the  Romans  contrived  to  effect  a 
hollow  reconciliation  l>etween  the  barons  and  his 
unm-arlike  brother,  who  yielded  everj'thing,  only 
reserving  to  himself  the  usual  resource  of  break- 
ing his  compact  as  soon  as  circumstances  should 

• Matt.  It'ifta.:  CarU. 

’ If'itbM.;  Wat.;  Trivft.:  CHron. 


seem  favourable.  It  Is  true  his  subjects  luui 
repeatedly  exacted  too  much,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  never  made  the  smallest  conces- 
sion to  them  in  good  faith,  and  with  a determina- 
tion to  respect  it.  Foreigner  were  once  more 
Iwuiished  the  kingdom,  .and  tho  custody  of  the 
royal  c.astles  was  again  intrusted  to  lAjicester  and 
his  associates.  This  was  done,  and  i>eace  and 
amity  were  sworn  in  July;  but  by  the  mouth  of 
October  the  king  was  in  arms  against  the  barons, 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  Leicester  pri- 
soner. This  new  crisis  was  mainly  attributable 
to  a condition  exacted  by  that  great  earl,  that 
the  authority  of  the  committee  of  govenxment 
should  not  only  last  for  the  lifetime  of  the  king, 
but  be  prolonged  during  the  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor. Up  to  this  point  Prince  Edward  had  i>re- 
tended  a great  respect  for  his  oath,  professing  to 
doubt  whether  an  absolution  from  Rome  could 
excuse  perjimy,  and  he  had  frequently  protested 
that,  having  sworn  to  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  he 
would  religiously  keep  that  vow;  but  this  last  mea- 
sure removed  all  his  scruples,  and  denouncing  the 
barons  as  rebels,  traitors,  and  usurpers,  he  openly 
declared  against  them  and  all  their  statutes. 

To  stop  the  horrorsof  a civil  war, 

“ ' some  of  the  bishops  induced  both 
I)arties  to  refer  their  differences  to  tho  arbitra- 
tion of  the  French  king.  The  conscientious  and 
justice-loving  Louis  IX.  pronounced  his  award  ^ 
in  the  beginning  of  February.  He  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  the  Great  Charter;  but  other- 
wise his  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  king,  as 
he  set  aside  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  ordered 
that  the  royal  castles  shoidd  be  restored,  and 
tliat  the  sovereign  should  have  full  jwwer  of 
choosing  his  own  ministers  and  officers,  whether 
from  among  foreigners  or  natives,  Tl)e  barons, 
who  were  better  acquainted  than  Louis  with  the 
character  of  their  king,  well  knew  that  if  the  se- 
curities they  had  exacted  (with  too  grasping  a 
hand,  perhaps)  were  all  given  up,  the  provisions 
of  tho  national  charters  would  be  despised,  as 
tliey  were  previously  to  the  parliiunent  of  Oxford ; 
and  they  therefore  resolved  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  award,  which,  they  insisted,  had  been  ob- 
tained tlirough  the  unfair  inffuence  of  tlie  wife 
of  Louis,  who  was  sister-in-law  to  King  Ilenrj’. 
The  civil  war  was  therefore  renewe<l  with  moie 
fury  than  ever.  The  strength  of  the  royalists 
lay  in  the  coimties  of  the  north  and  the  extreme 
west;  that  of  the  barons  in  the  midland  counties, 
the  south-east,  the  Cinque  j)orts,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  city  of  I^ondonand  its  neighbourhood.  At 
the  tolling  of  the  great  l)ell  of  St.  Paid’s  the  citi- 
zens of  London  assembled  as  an  armed  host, 
animated  by  one  daring  spirit.  In  the  midst  of 
this  excitement  they  fell  ujwn  the  unfortunate 
Jews,  .and,  after  plundering  them,  m.assacred 
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a1)0ve  COO— men,  women,  and  children — in  cold 
blood.  In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  royal- 
ists roltbed  and  murdered  the  Jews  under  pre- 
text of  their  being  friends  to  the  barons;  and  the 
barons’  jwirty  did  the  like,  alleging  that  they  were 
allied  with  the  king,  and  that  they  kept  Greek 
tire  hid  in  their  houses  in  order  to  destroy  the 
friends  of  lil>erty.‘ 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  was  in  favour  of 
the  rf)yalists;  but  their  fortunes  changed  when 
they  advanced  to  the  southern  coast  and  endea- 
voured to  win  over  the  powerful  Cinque  ports. 
Leicester,  who  had  remained  quietly  in  London 
organizing  his  forces,  at  length  marched  from  the 
capital  with  the  resolution  of  fighting  a decisive 
battle.  He  found  the  king  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex 
— a bad  po.sition,  in  a hollow — which  Henry,  re- 
lying on  his  superiority  of  numbers,  did  not  quit 
on  tlie  earl’s  approach.  Leicester  encamped  on 
the  downs  altout  two  miles  fiom  Lewes.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  14th  of  May,  leaving  a 
strong  reserve  on  the  downs, 
he  descended  into  the  hollow. 

The  two  armies  soon  joined 
battle.  On  the  king’s  sidewei-e 
the  great  houses  of  Bigod  and 
Bohun,  all  the  foreigners  in 
the  kingdom,  the  Percys  with 
their  w’arlike  borderers,  and 
from  beyond  the  Bonler.s,John 
Comyn,  John  Baliol,  and  Eo- 
l>ert  Bruce — names  that  were 
soon  to  appear  in  a verj’  dif- 
ferent drama.  On  the  earl’s 
side  were  Gloucester,  Derby, 

"Warenne,  the  DesiHjnsei-s,  Ro- 
bert de  Roos,  William  Mar- 
iiiion,  Richard  Grey,  John 
Fitz-John,  Nicholas  Seagrave,  Godfrey  de  Lucy, 
John  de  Vescy,  and  others  of  noble  lineage 
and  great  estates.  Prince  Elward,  who  was 
destined  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  war  in 
the  slaughter  of  his  own  subjects,  began  the 
battle  by  falling  desperately  ujwn  a body  of 


Londoners,  who  had  gladly  followed  licicestcr 
to  the  field.  This  burgher  militia  could  not 
stand  against  the  trained  cavalry  of  the  prince, 
who  chased  and  slew  them  by  heaps.  Eager  to 
take  a bloody  vengeance  for  the  insults  the  Lon- 
doners had  offered  his  mother,  Edward  spurred 
forward, regardless  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  royalist  army.  He  was  as  yet  a 
young  soldier,  and  the  experiencetl  and  skilful 
leader  of  the  barons  made  him  |)ay  dearly  for  liis 
mistake.  Leicester  made  a concentrated  attack 
on  the  king,  beat  him  most  completely,  and 
took  him  prisoner,  with  his  brother  the  King 
of  the  Romans,  John  Comyn,  and  Robert  Bruce, 
before  the  prince  returned  from  his  headlong 
pursuit.  When  Edward  arrived  at  the  field  of 
battle,  he  saw  it  covered  with  the  sl.ain  of  his 
own  party,  and  learneil  that  his  father,  with 
many  nobles  besides  those  just  mentioned,  were 
in  Leicester’s  hands,  and  shut  up  in  the  priory  of 
Lewes.  Before  he  could  recover  himself  he  wjw 


Lzwu  rwoRT,  <u  it  appeared  in  1773.* — Uruee  s Antiquiliea. 


charged  by  a body  of  horse,  and  made  prisoner. 
The  Earl  Warenne,  w'ith  the  king’s  half-brothers, 
who  were  again  in  England,  fled  to  Pevensey, 
whence  they  escajicd  to  the  Continent.*  The 
victory  of  the  barons  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
disgraced  by  cruelty,  but  it  is  said  to  have  cost 


• ir.vlrt.,’  Duntt. 

s “ The  groat  Cluniac  priory  nt  Southorcr,  commenced  in  1072 
and  comidetod  in  1078.  owes  Ito  origin  to  the  piety  or  Miporeti- 
lion  of  William,  the  Ont  Jlarl  de  Warren,  and  hi*  lady  Gun- 

dred.i,  fifth  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror 

lt«  walU  embraced  an  area  of  32  acre*,  2 rootU,  and  11  porchea; 
and  from  the  only  deicriptiOD  of  it  that  remains— in  the  letter 
of  Portmams  ,publislied  in  Uruwn  Willis'  ilittorj/  of  Mitirtl 
A'jbryt,  vid.  li.  p.  20),  addressed  to  his  emjiloyor  in  the  work 
of  Its  destruction— it  is  evident  tliat  the  building  was  not 
loss  remarkable  for  its  raagnificence  than  fur  its  extent.  The 
length  of  the  church  was  100  ft.,  Iiaving  on  altitude  of  83  ft.; 
itscinumfuroncu  155S  ft.  It  wassnp|tortod  by  thirty-two  pillara, 
standing  equally  from  the  walls,  eight  of  which  were  very  lofty, 
being  not  less  than  -12  ft.  high,  13  ft.  thick,  and  43  ft.  in  cir- 
cumferenoc;  the  remaining  twenty-four  were  10  ft.  thick,  25  ft. 
in  circumforonce,  and  23  ft.  in  height.  Tlie  bolIVy  was  idnced 
over  the  centre  of  the  church  at  an  elevation  of  105  ft.,  and  was 
s ipported  by  eight  lofty  pilhus  aliovo  mentioned.  Tlie  rotf 


over  the  high  altar  was  03  ft.  high.  The  ttee])lo  stood  at  the 
front  of  Uie  church,  and  was  00  ft.  high ; its  w'alls  were  10  ft. 
thick.  On  the  right  of  Uio  high  altar  was  a vault,  snp;K>rtcd  by 
four  pillars,  and  from  this  recess  there  branched  out  five  chaiiels, 
which  were  bounded  by  a waU  70  yards  m length.  A higher 
vault,  supiwrtod  by  four  massy  pillars,  14  ft.  in  diameter  and 
45  ft.  in  circumference,  was  proliably  on  the  left  side  of  the  high 
altar,  and  correspondent  with  the  one  just  mentioned,  from 
which  branched  out  other  chaiwls  or  cells  of  the  monks.  The 
cluti>tor  house  and  the  church  wore  by  far  the  most  splendid 
portions  of  this  stately  pile.  In  the  funner  were  interred  tbe 
renuuns  of  the  founder  of  the  monastery  and  of  his  oountess, 
several  of  his  sucoeoMirs  in  the  Itarony,  and  some  distinguished 
noble*,  more  or  leas  coiuiected  with  tlie  oatabUshnient.  The 
latter  was  richly  adorned  by  the  ]i:iintcr  anil  the  sculptor;  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  moguificeiiee  of  the  funeral  monu- 
ments by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  crowded.” — S>u*tx  G<kt- 
tand,  by  James  Taylor. 

* Matt.  Par.;  H'ylitt.;  If’esf.;  Chron.  Ihuut. 
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the  lives  of  more  than  6000  Englishmen,  who 
fell  on  the  field.  On  the  following  morning  a 
treaty,  or  the  “ Miae  of  Lewes,”  as  it  was  called, 
was  concluded.  It  was  agreed  that  Edward  and 
his  cousin  Henry,  the  son  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  should  i-emain  as  hostages  for  their  fa- 
thers, and  that  the  whole  quarrel  should  be  again 
submitted  to  a peaceful  arbitration.  But  Lei- 
cester, who  had  now  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
ke])t  both  the  king  and  his  brother  prisoners  as 
well  as  their  sons,  and,  feeling  his  own  greatness, 
began  to  be  less  tractable.  Although  the  pope 
czcomnxunicated  him  and  his  {>arty,  the  people 
regarded  the  sentence  with  indifference;  and 
many  of  the  native  clergj',  who  had  long  been 
disgusted  both  with  pope  and  king,  praised  him 
in  their  sermons  as  the  reformer  of  abuses — the 
protector  of  the  oj^pressed — the  father  of  the  poor 
— the  saviour  of  his  countrj' — the  avenger  of  the 
church.  Thus  supported,  and  indeed  carried  for- 
ward by  a boundless  popularity,  he  soon  forced 
all  such  barons  as  held  out  for  the  king  to  sur- 
render their  castles,  and  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  their  peers.  These  men  were  condemned 
merely  to  short  perio«ls  of  exile  in  Ireland;  not 
one  sufifered  death,  or  chaims,  or  forfeiture. 
Every  act  of  govenunent  was  still  performed  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  whose  captivity  was  made 
so  light  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent,  and  who  was 
treated  with  every  outward  demonstration  of  re- 
spect. The  queen  ha<l  retired  to  the  Continent 
l>efore  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  having  busied 
herself  in  collecting  a host  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
she  now  lay  at  Damme,  in  Flanders,  almost 
ready  to  cross  over  and  renew  the  civil  war. 
The  stej»  taken  by  Ijeicester  show  at  once  his 


' **  Tho  ye«r  1205  wus  ono  *if  tho  mo*t  momonible  in  tlio 
nnnnU  of  Englaml.  Tlio  Ixtnmt,  iudiguaut  at  an  a\ranl  wtilch 
imiMMed  obedionoe  on  all  Engliah  subjects,  without  aflbniing 
thorn  mfoty,  again  turned  their  arms  against  the  recreant  king. 
Two  of  the  unhn]>py  and  inglorious  Tictorioe  of  cirii  war  wore 
achieved  by  tho  vigoroiu  genius  of  Prince  Edward;  wliilo,  on 
‘.ho  other  hand.  Simon  de  Moutfort,  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
fall,  set  tho  example  of  on  extensive  rofonnation  in  tho  frame  of 
larliamciit,  wliich,  though  his  autliority  was  not  ocknowlodgod 
by  tho  punctilious  adheients  to  the  letter  and  fonus  of  law,  was 
afterwanls  legully  adu|>te<l  by  Eklward,  and  rendered  tlio  |nrlia- 
luent  of  tluit  year  the  model  of  the  British  i>arliatnent,  and  in  a 
(xmsidonible  degreo  oifected  the  constitution  of  allotlier  repreaen- 
tativo assemblies,  it  may,  indood,  be  coiuidcred  lu  tlio  practical 
disoovory  of  popular  representation.  The  particulars  of  the  war 
are  faintly  discerned  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  centuries. 
The  refomiAtiuii  of  parliament,  which  first  affordod  proof  from 
experience,  that  liberty,  order,  greatness,  power,  and  wealth, 
are  capable  of  being  blended  together  in  a degree  of  lionuony 
which  the  wuest  men  hod  not  before  believed  to  bo  ]>ossible, 
will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.'’ — Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Uiti.  rp'  Eny.,  vol.  i.  p.  ‘286. 

* Of  tho  cities  and  towns  of  England,  M.  Guixot  remarks : — 
" Previous  to  the  Numian  coiutnest,  many  were  rich,  po]iulous, 
important;  their  inhabitants  wore  seen  taking  ]>ait  in  national 
evenu;  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  appeared,  under  Ktliolred  II., 
in  tho  county  court,  and  those  of  London  concurred  in  tho  elec- 
tion of  toverol  kings.  Nevortheleoi  it  is  almost  certain  that  tho 


entire  confidence  in  the  good-will  of  the  nation, 
and  his  personal  bravery  and  activity.  He  sum- 
moned the  whole  force  of  the  country — from 
castles  and  towns,  cities  and  lioronglis — to  meet 
in  arms  on  Barham  Downs,  and  having  encamped 
them  there,  he  threw  himself  among  the  mariners 
of  England,  and,  taking  the  command  of  a fleet, 
cruisetl  between  the  English  and  Flemish  coasts 
to  meet  the  invaders  at  sea.  But  the  queen’s 
fleet  never  ventured  out  of  port,  her  land  forces 
disbanded,  and  that  enterprise  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  ruin  of  Leicester  was  efiected  by  very  dif- 
ferent means.  Confident  in  his  talents  and  po- 
pularity, he  ventured  to  display  too  marked  a 
superiority  above  his  fellows  in  the  same  cau.se; 
this  excited  hostile  feelings  in  several  of  the 
ballons,  whose  jealousies  an<l  pretensioiLs  were 
skilfully  worked  upon  by  Prince  Edward,  who 
had  by  this  time  been  removcfl  from  Dover 
C’astle,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  after  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  and  placed,  with  his  father,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  considerable  personal  liberty, 
by  the  order  of  a parliament  which  Ijeicester  had 
summoned  expressly  to  consider  his  case,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  (1265);'  and  which 
is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  constitution 
as  the  first  in  which  we  have  certain  evidence  of 
the  appearance  of  representatives  from  the  cities 
and  boroughs.*  Tlie  Earl  of  Derby  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  prince,  and  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  set  himself  up  as  a rival  to  Montfort, 
and  then,  by  means  of  his  brother,  Thomas  de 
Clare,  who  had  been  placed  about  the  prince’s 
IKsrson,  concerted  a plan  for  releasing  Edwanl. 
This  plan  was  successful;  and  on  Tliursday  in 
■\Vliitsunweek  the  prince  escai)(Hl  on  a fleet  horse 


towns  nevor  nnt  deputies  to  Uie  Saxon  Witonngoniot;  their 
righU  were  oonfiuod  witiiin  the  circuit  of  their  walls,  and  when 
they  mingled  in  public  ofioin,  it  was  in  a casual  and  irrvguJar 
way,  witliout  having  a place  oasignetl  to  them  in  tho  govern- 
ment by  any  institution — any  {icTmaucnt  custom. 

After  the  Comiuort.  the  decline  of  tlio  towns  was  great; 
commerce,  the  louruo  of  tlieir  wealth,  suffered  most  of  all  by  tlio 
disotvier  and  op)>ression  tliat  followed;  York  fell  in  n short  time 
from  1C07  houses  to  967;  Oxford  from  720  to  24.'i;  Chester  from 
4S7  to  2S2;  Derby  from  243  to  140,  &o.  In  losing  tlioir  imi>or- 
tance  they  lost  also  their  riglits;  and  tho  lunl,  whether  tho 
king  or  some  otlier,  witiiin  whoso  domain  they  were  situate,  dis- 
posud  almost  at  his  absolute  will  of  Uie  property  and  fortimes 
of  their  inliabitoiits. 

" Dating  from  tlio  reign  of  ITonry  I.  they  gradually  recovered; 
from  tliat  prince  tho  city  of  London  received  its  first  ciisrter, 
and  some  articles  prove  that  it  hod  not  lost  all  its  ancient  lilior- 
ties.  Under  Henry  II. — a priuoo  who  applied  liimself  to  tho 
establislimeut  of  order — the  towns  advanced  more  rapidly;  in 
several  tlie  inhabitants  acquired  livm  tliuir  lord  tho  ownersliip 
of  tho  ground  on  which  they  stood,  and  redeonit'd  the  imlividiul 
tributes  he  arbitrarily  imposed  on  them  by  a fixoil  imisMt,  and 
by  holding  tlieir  tosrn  in  /es-/firm,  a kind  of  tenure  analogous 
to  tliat  of  tocagt.  They  then  formed  tliemsolvcs  into  a coqiors- 
tiun,  sometimes  received  a cliartor,  and  thiu entered  into  posiies- 
stun  of  the  municipal  government.  Grants  of  cliarten  became 
frequent,  ilatliig  from  the  reign  of  King  John.*' — E*$aU  tur 
I'Uittoirt  de  France. 
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v.'liich  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  and  joined  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  at  Ludlow,  where  the  royal 
banner  was  raised.  The  prince  was  made  to 
swear  that  he  would  respect  the  charters,  govern 
according  to  law,  and  exjiel  foreigners;  and  it 
was  uix>n  these  express  conditions  that  Glouces- 
ter surrendered  to  him  the  command  of  the 
troojjs.  This  earl  was  a vain,  weak  young  man, 
hut  his  jealous  fury  against  Leicester  could  not 
blind  him  to  the  obvious  fact  that  but  few  of  the 
nobility  would  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  royal 
cause  unless  their  attachment  to  constitutional 
liberty  wei*e  gratified  by  such  pledges. 

Alx)ut  the  same  time  Earl  Wareime,  who  had 
cscajied  from  the  battle  of  Lewes,  landed  in  South 
Wales  with  120  knights  and  a troop  of  archers; 
and  other  royalist  chiefs  rose  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  according  to  a plan  which  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  military  sagacity 
of  Prince  Edward.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  keep- 
ing good  hold  of  the  king,  remained  at  Hereford, 
while  his  eldest  son,  Simon  de  Montfort,  with  a 
part  of  his  ai-my,  was  in  Sussex.  The  object  of 
the  prince  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  these 
separated  forces,  and  to  keep  the  earl  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Severn.  Eilward  destroyed  all  the 
bridges  and  boats  on  that  river  and  secured  the 
fords;  but,  after  some  skilful  manceuvres,  the 
carl  crossed  the  Severn  and  encamped  near  Wor- 
cester, where  he  expected  his  son  would  join  him. 
liut  Simon’s  conduct  in  war 
was  not  equal  to  his  father’s, 
for  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
surprised  by  night  near  Ken- 
ilworth, where  Edward  took 
his  horses  and  treasure,  and 
most  of  h is  kn  igh  ts,  an  d forced 
him  to  take  refuge,  almost 
naked,  in  the  castle  there,  the 
principal  residence  of  the  De 
Montfort  family.  The  earl, 
still  hoping  to  meet  his  son’s 
forces,  a<lvanced  to  Evesham, 
on  the  river  Avon.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, as  he  looked  towards 
(he  hills  in  the  direction  of 
Kenilworth,  he  aaw  his  own 
standards  advancing.  Ilisjoy, 
however,  was  but  momentary ; 
for  he  dis.*overed,  when  too 
late  to  retreat,  that  they  were 
his  son’s  banners  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemie.s,  and,  ucai-ly  at  the  same  time,  he 
saw  the  heads  of  columns  showing  themselves  on 
either  flank  and  in  his  rear.  These  well-con- 
ceived combined  movements  had  been  executed 
with  unusual  precision — the  earl  was  surrouude<l 
— every  road  was  blocked  up.  As  he  oljserved 


the  skilful  way  in  which  the  hostile  forces  were 
disiK)sed,  he  uttered  the  complaint  so  often  used 
by  old  generals — “ They  have  learned  from  me 
the  art  of  war;”  and  then,  it  is  said,  he  added, 
“ The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  I see 
our  bodies  are  Prince  Edward’s.”  He  did  not, 
however,  neglect  the  duties  of  the  commander, 
but  marshalled  his  men  in  tlie  best  manner.  He 
then  spent  a short  time  in  prayer  and  took  the 
sacrament,  as  was  his  wont,  before  going  into 
battle.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  force  the 
i*oad  to  Kenilworth,  he  formed  in  a solid  circle 
on  the  summit  of  a hill,  and  several  times  re- 
pubed  the  charges  of  his  foes,  who  gi’adually 
closed  round  him,  attacking  at  all  points.  The 
king  being  in  the  earl’s  camp  when  the  royalists 
appeared,  was  encased  in  armour  which  concealed 
his  features,  and  was  j)ut  ujx>n  a war-horse.  In 
one  of  the  charges  the  imbecile  old  man  was  dis- 
mounted, and  in  danger  of  being  slain,  but  he 
cried  out,  “ Hold  your  hand,  I am  Harr}’  of  Win- 
chester,” and  the  prince,  who  happened  to  be 
near,  ran  to  his  rescue  and  carried  him  out  of 
the  Leicester’s  horse  was  killed  under 

him,  but  the  earl  rose  unhurt  from  his  fall,  and 
fought  bravely  on  foot.  A l>ody  of  Welsh  were 
broken  and  fled,  and  the  number  of  his  enemies 
still  seemed  to  increase  on  all  sides.  He  then 
asked  the  royalists  if  they  gave  quarter?  and  was 
told  that  there  was  no  quarter  for  traitors.  His 


gallant  son  Henr}’  was  killed  before  his  eyes,  the 
bravest  and  best  of  his  friends  fell  in  hca])s 

' Tlie m.morof  Keuilworth  wa-ion anciout  demwne of  thocrowu ; 
ita  Qurtle  was  domolished  in  tlio  war  of  Edmund  Ironside  and 
Cannte  the  Dano,  early  in  the  elcvcntli  century.  Geoffrey  do 
Clinton,  in  tlie  roign  of  Ilonry  III.,  built  bore  a strong  castle,  and 


K.ENILWORTU  Cabtue.' — I'rom  a drawing  by  J.  Wykoham  Arolior. 
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around  him,  and  at  last  the  great  carl  himself 
died  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.' 

The  hatred  of  the  royalists  was  too  much  in- 
flamed to  admit  of  the  humanities  and  usages  of 
chivalry.  No  prisoners  were  taken;  the  slaugh- 
ter, usually  confined  to  the  “ meaner  sort,”  who 
could  not  pay  ransom,  was  extended  to  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest,  and  all  the  barons  and 
knights  of  Leicester’s  party,  to  the  number  of  180, 
were  despatched.*  After  the  battle  the  coq)se  of 
Leicester  was  brutally  mangled,  and  treated  with 
every  kind  of  indignity;  but  by  the  people  his 
memory  was  affectionately  cherished,  and  long 
after  he  was  spoken  of  among  them  under  the 
title  of  “ Sir  Simon  the  Righteous.” 

After  the  decisive  victory  of  Evesham,  the 
king,  resuming  the  sceptre,  went  to  Warwick, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  who,  with  many  other  prisoners 
taken  by  Ixjicester  at  Lewes,  now  first  recovered 
his  liberty.  Early  in  the  next  month,  on  the 
“ feast  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Edward,”  a par- 
liament A.sserabled  at  Winchester.  Here  it  was 
seen  that,  even  in  the  moment  of  success,  the 
king  could  not  venture  to  revoke  any  part  of  the 
Great  Cliarter.  Ilis  victory  had  been  achieved 
by  the  arms  of  English  barons,  who,  generally 

founded  a monastery  at  the  distance  of  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  it.  The  tower  called  Cuwir's  U of  the  Nonnan  pe- 
riod; the  maasiro  walla  are  in  some  ports  10  ft.  in  thickuoaa. 
Largo  arlditioiia  made  by  .Tohn  of  U.-iunt  are  diatinguisbod  by 
the  title  of  Lancaster  buildings.  Subsequent  additiuiu,  called 
Ixjicerter  buildings,  coinpriae  the  remaitu  of  a noble  ban(iueting 
liall,  called  the  White  Uall,  SO  ft.  long  by  4.)  ft.  wide ; and  the 
Gate  lionae.  These  are  all  shown  in  the  accompanying  view, 
togetlier  with  one  of  the  towers  belonging  to  the  mural  boundary', 
called  Luiu  Tower. 

> fonlin.  .tfa(/.  Par.;  il.  Chron.  MaUn$.;  Chron.  Dujul. 

" Tliough  Simon  de  Montfort  wasalain— hia  lifeleaa  remains  out- 
raged—his  acta  branded  aa  tliueo  of  an  usurper — and  his  name, 
lieM  in  abhorrence  by  the  powerful,  was  diatinguiihed  only  by 
the  blessings  of  the  poor  and  tiie  praise  of  the  learned — yet,  in 
spite  of  authority  and  prejudice,  hit  bold  and  fortunate  inno- 
vation aurviverl. 

‘ ' When  the  barons  originally  took  up  arms  against  Jolin,  they 
eznrclaetl  the  indisputable  right  of  rosistauce  U>  oppression. 
Tliey  gave  a whuleiome  wandug  to  sovereigns,  and  breathed 
Into  the  hearts  of  nations  a high  sense  of  their  rights.  Hut  in 
this  first  stage  tliey  knew  not  how  to  improve  their  victory; 
they  took  no  seenrities,  and  maile  no  lasting  provision  for  the 
time  to  come.  Botii  parties  might  have  won  sucoossive  victory 
with  no  other  fruit  than  alternate  tyranny. 

" in  the  secoml  stage  of  the  contest  the  national  leaders  ob- 
tained, in  the  Groat  Cliarter,  a solemn  reoogultiou  of  the  rights 
of  mankind;  and  tome  pnivisions  wliich,  by  roservitig  to  a na- 
tional osMmbiy  the  power  over  many  taxes,  laid  tlie  foundation 
of  a ]>ermanent  and  offectivo  control  over  the  crown.  Still  the 
means  of  redressing  grievanoM  chiefly  lay  in  an  ap|>eal  to  arms 
— « coarse  and  perilous  expedient,  whicli,  however  Justiflable  by 
an  extreme  necessity,  is  always  of  uncertain  issue,  and  of  wliich 
the  frequent  reiietition  is  incompatible  with  tlie  |)oaoe  and  order 
of  human  society.  Such  were  the  plans  of  government  in  the 
Great  Charter,  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  taise  or  agree- 
ment of  laiwea. 

“ The  third  epoch  is  distinguished  by  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  assembly,  which  was  on  onlinary  occasions  capable 
of  cheeking  the  prerogative  by  a quiet  and  constant  action,  yet 
strong  enough  to  uiipjso  it  more  deoisivcly  if  no  otlicr  moons  of 


speaking,  had  concurred  in  the  former  measures 
against  his  faithless  government,  and  whose  op- 
position to  the  Earl  of  Leice.ster’s  too  great  jiower 
had  in  no  sense  weakeuetl  their  love  of  constitu- 
tional safeguards,  or  their  hatred  of  an  absolute 
king.  Led  away,  however,  by  personal  animo- 
sities, the  parliament  of  Winchester  passed  some 
severe  sentences  against  the  family  and  partisans 
of  the  late  earl,  and  deprived  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don of  their  charter. 

A desperate  resistance  was  thus  provoke<l,  and 
successive  insurrections  broke  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
his  associates  maintained  themselves  for  a long 
time  in  the  isles  of  Ely  and  Axholm;  the  Cinque 
porta  refused  to  submit;  the  castle  of  Kenilworth 
defied  several  royal  armies;  and  Adam  Gourdon, 
a most  warlike  baron,  maintained  himself  in  the 
forests  of  Hamp-shire,  Prince  Edward’s  valour 
and  ability  had  full  occupation  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to  relax 
the  severity  of  government,  and  grant  easier 
terras  to  the  vanquished,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  internal  tranquillity.  With  this 
view  a committee  was  appointed  of  twelve  bi- 
shops and  barons,  and  their  award,  called  the 
“ Dictum  de  Kenilworth,”  was  confirmed  by  the 

proventiug  tyranny  ahould  be  left.  Hence  tlio  unspeakable  Ini- 
purtaoco  of  the  now  constitution  given  tu  itorliament  by  Simon 
do  Hontfort.  Hence  also  arose  the  neoomity  under  which  tin- 
succeeding  king,  with  all  his  policy  and  energy,  found  himself  of 
adopting  this  precedent  from  a liated  tunr|>er.  It  would  have 
been  vaiu  to  hare  legally  strengthened  parliament  against  the 
crown,  imlesa  it  bad  been  actually  strengthened  by  widening  iu 
foundations,  by  rendering  it  a bond  of  union  between  orders 
of  men  jealous  of  each  other,  aud  by  multiplying  its  points  of 
contact  with  tho  people— the  sole  allies  from  whom  succour  could 
be  hoped.  The  introduction  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses 
into  tho  legislature,  by  its  oontinuanoe  in  circumstances  so 
apparently  inauspicious,  showed  how  exactly  it  suited  the  ue- 
oesaities  and  demands  of  society  at  that  moment.  No  sooner 
had  events  thrown  forward  tlie  measure,  tlian  its  fitness  to  the 
state  of  the  community  became  apparent.  It  is  often  thus  Uiat 
in  tho  clamours  of  men  for  a succession  of  objocts,  society,  by  a 
sort  of  oloctive  attraction,  looms  to  select  from  among  them 
what  has  an  affinity  with  itself,  aud  wliot  easily  combines  wiUi 
it  in  Its  state  at  the  time.  Tho  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  tlio 
legislature  thus  stood  tho  test  which  discriminates  visionary 
piospects  from  necessary  repair  and  prudent  reformation.  It 
would  be  nowise  iiicunsUtent  with  this  view  of  tho  subject,  if  we 
were  to  supjioeo  that  Do  Moutfort,  by  tliis  novelty,  paid  court 
to  the  lower  orders  to  gain  allies  against  tlie  nobility— the  sur- 
mise of  one  ancient  chronicler,  eagerly  adopted  by  several  moderii 
historians.  That  he  might  entertain  such  a project  as  a tem- 
porary expedient  1s  by  no  moons  improbable.  To  oscribo  to 
him  a more  extensive  furesiglit  would  be  unreasonable  in  timtu 
bettor  than  his.  If  tho  suppositioii  could  be  substantiated,  it 
would  only  prove  more  clearly  that  Iiis  ambition  was  guided  by 
sagacity — tliat  he  saw  the  part  of  society  that  was  growing  in 
strength,  and  with  which  a provident  government  ought  to  seek 
an  all  lauoo— that,  amidst  the  noise  and  oonAision  of  popular 
complaint,  ho  had  leamml  tho  art  of  deciphering  iU  often  way- 
ward language,  and  of  discriminating  the  clamour  of  a moment 
Crom  demands  rooted  in  the  nature  and  circumstanocsof  society.” 
— Hackintoth. 

* Some  ten  or  a dozen  kiiigbU  who  wore  fonnd  breathing  after 
tho  carnage  wore  permitted  to  live,  or,  at  least,  to  have  U>at 
chance  of  living  which  their  wounds  allowed. 
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king  and  parliament.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
whose  personal  quarrel  with  Leicester  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  overtlirow  of  the  baronial 
oligarchy  and  the  restoration  of  Henry,  quar- 
relled with  the  king  and  once  more  took  up  arms, 
alleging  that  even  the  “ Dictum  de  Kenilworth  * 
was  too  harsh,  and  that  the  court  was  seeking  to 
infringe  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  and  breaking 
the  promises  given  on  the  field  of  Evesham.  The 
dissatisfied  Londoners  made  common  cause  with 
him,  and  received  him  within  their  walls;  but 
losing  heart  at  the  approach  of  the  king’s  army, 
Gloucester  opened  negotiations,  and  submitted  on 
condition  of  receiving  a full  pardon  for  himself. 
At  the  same  time  the  Londoners  comjX)unded  for 
a fine  of  25,000  marks.  The  pope  most  laudably 
laboured  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  mercy  anil  mo- 
deration; and  the  gallantry  and  generosity  shown 
by  Prince  Edward  on  one  occasion  did  more  in 
subduing  opposition  than  a hundred  executions 
on  the  scaffold  could  have  done.  In  a battle, 
fought  in  a wood  near  Alton,  the  prince  engaged 
Adam  Gourdou  hand  to  hand,  and  vanquished 
that  redoubtable  knight  in  fair  single  combat. 
When  Adam  was  brought  to  the  gi-ound,  instead 
of  despatching  him,  he  generously  gave  him  his 
life.  On  that  very  night  he  introduced  him  to 
the  queen  at  Guildford,  procured  him  his  pardon, 
received  him  into  his  own  especial  favour,  and 
wjis  from  that  time  forward  most  faithfully  served 
by  Sir  Adam.' 

• Coniin.  Matt.  Par. 

2 ••  It  U curious  that  in  the  most  disturbod  period  of  this  tur- 
bulent reign,  when  ignorance  seemed  to  be  thickening  and  the 
liumon  intellect  to  decline,  there  was  written  and  given  to  the 
world  the  best  treatise  upon  law  of  wliich  England  could  boast 
till  the  publication  of  Dlackstone's  Comiamtaria  in  the  middle  of 
the  eigiiteenth  century. " It  would  have  been  very  gratiiy'ing  to  mo 
if  this  work  could  have  been  ascribed  with  certainty  to  any  of  the 
chancellors  whose  lives  have  been  noticed.  The  author,  usually 
styled  Henry  de  liractou,  has  gone  by  the  names  of  Urycton, 
Ilrittou,  Briton,  Breton,  and  Brets;  and  some  have  doubted 
whetlior  all  those  name*  are  not  imaginary.  From  the  elegance 
of  his  style,  and  ttie  familiar  knowledge  ho  displays  of  the 
Uomnn  law,  I cannot  doubt  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  who  had 
addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  as  he  was 
likely  to  gain  advancement  fTom  his  extraordinary  profleiency, 
he  may  liave  >N>en  one  of  those  wiiom  I liave  oommeinoratod, 
although  1 must  confoos  ho  rather  speaks  tlie  language  likely  to 
come  from  a disappointed  practitioner  than  of  a chancellor  who 
had  been  himself  in  the  liabit  of  making  judges.  For  corapro- 
hensiveneas,  for  lucid  arrangement,  fur  logical  precision,  this 
author  was  unrivalled  during  many  age*.  Littleton’s  work  on 
Tenurrr,  which  illustnited  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  approaches 
Bractnn ; but  how  barbarous  in  comimrison  are  the  CommenUirUt 
of  Lord  Coke,  and  the  law  treatises  of  Hale  and  Hawkins  1” — 
Campbell's  Livtt  of  the  Chancalon. 

• “ I cannot  conclude  the  present  chapter  without  observing 
one  most  prominent  and  cliaractorUtic  distinction  between  the 
constitution  of  England  and  that  of  every  other  country  in 
Europe;  1 mean  its  reldsal  of  civil  privileges  to  the  U wer  nobility, 

• “ This  book  must  have  been  written  between  the  years  1262 
and  1267,  for  it  cltcii  a case  decided  in  the  47th  of  Henry  HI., 
and  take*  no  notice  whatever  of  the  statute  of  Marleridgo,  which 
fussed  in  the  62d  of  Henry  111." 


On  the  18th  of  November,  two 
A.D.  6/.  ygQjg  and  three  mouths  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  the  king,  in  parliament  at 
Marlborough,  adopted  some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Eaj'l  of  I^eicester,  and 
enacted  other  good  laws.’  Thus  all  resistance 
was  disarmed,  and  the  patriots  or  the  outlaws  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  who  were  the  last  to  submit, 
threw  down  their  arms  and  accepted  the  condi- 
tions of  the  “ Dictum  of  Kenilworth.”  As  soon  as 
the  country  was  thoroughly  tranquillized.  Prince 
Edward  and  his  cousin  Henry  took  the  cross,  in 
which  they  were  followed  by  nearly  150  English 
lords  and  knights.  Having  taken  many  jirecau- 
tionary  measures  in  case  his  father  should  die  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  having  most  wisely  obtained 
the  grant  of  a new  charter,  with  the  restoration  of 
theLf  liberties,  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  a 
free  pardon  to  a few  nobles  who  still  lay  under 
the  king’s  ban,  Edward  departed  with  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  his  cousin  Henry,  and  his  knights,  in 
the  month  of  July,  1270.  Many  of  the  choicest 
chivalry  of  England  left  their  bones  to  bleach  on 
the  Syrian  shore;  but  the  fate  of  Henry  d’Al- 
inaine,  as  they  called  the  son  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  more  tragical,  as  well  as  much  more 
unusual.  He  was  assassinated  in  a church  at 
Viterbo,  in  Italy,  by  his  two  cousins,  Simon  and 
Guy  de  Moutfort,  who,  with  their  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Leicester,  King  Henry’s  own  sister, 
had  been  driven  out  of  England,  and  who  consi- 

or  those  whom  we  denominate  the  gentry.  In  France,  In  Spain, 
in  Oorroaiiy,  wherever,  in  short,  we  look,  the  appellation*  of 
nobleman  and  gentleman  are  synonymous.  Those  entitled  to 
bear  them  by  descent,  by  tenure  of  land,  by  office,  or  royal 
creation,  have  formed  a class  dUtiugnUhod  by  privileges  inherent 
in  their  blood  from  ordinary  freemen.  Marriage  with  noble 
families,  or  tho  purchase  of  military  fiuls,  or  the  partici|kation  of 
many  civil  offices  were,  more  or  less,  interdicted  to  the  commons 
of  France  and  tho  Empire.  Of  tliose  restrictions,  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  was  evor  known  in  England.  The  law  has 
nover  taken  notice  of  gentlemen.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
at  least,  the  legal  equality  of  all  ranks  below  the  peerage  was, 
to  every  essential  putqxiee,  as  complete  os  at  present.  Compare 
two  writers  nearly  contemporary — Bractou  with  Beaumanoir — 
ami  mark  how  tho  customs  of  England  are  distinguishable  in 
this  respect.  The  Frenchman  ranges  the  people  under  three 
divisions — the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  servile;  our  countryman 
has  no  generic  class  but  freedom  and  villeuago.  No  restraint 
seems  ever  to  have  lain  upon  marriage;  nor  have  tho  children 
oven  of  a peer  been  ever  doomed  to  lose  any  privilege  by  his  mar- 
riage with  a commoner.  The  purchase  of  lamls  held  by  knight 
service  was  always  ojten  to  all  freemen.  A few  privileges  indeed 
wore  oonflued  to  those  who  had  received  knighthood.  But  upon 
tlio  whole  there  was  a virtual  equality  of  rights  among  all  tho 
commoners  of  England.  What  is  most  particular  is,  that  tho 
peerage  itself  im|>arts  no  privilege  except  to  its  octual  ]>oaaosaor. 
, , . Tiiere  Is  no  i>art,  perha{M,  of  our  constitution  so  admir- 
able as  this  equality  of  civil  rights;  this  Uonomia  which  tlis 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  only  hoped  to  And  in  domocratical 
government.  From  the  beginning  our  law  has  been  no  respocter 
of  ]>orsuns.  . . . It  is,  I am  firmly  penmaded,  to  this  ]>ecu- 
liarly  democratical  character  of  tho  English  monarchy,  tliat  wo 
are  indebted  for  its  long  permanence,  its  regular  Improvomcnt, 
and  it*  present  vigour.” — Hallara's  ^aU  </  Europe  during  (V<s 
Middle  Age*,  vol.  U.  I'p.  4T6-47S, 
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dereU  the  King  of  the  Romans  as  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  their  house.  That  vain  old  man,  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  was  rejoicing  in  the  jws- 
session  or  display  of  a young  German  bride,  and 
was  still  flattering  himself  with  the  hopes  of  the 
imperial  crown,  when  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
of  his  son  reminded  him  of  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  shock;  he 


j died  in  the  month  of  December,  1271 ; and  in  the 
following  winter  his  brother,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, followed  him  to  the  grave,  cxpii-ing  at 
Westminster,  after  a long  illness  and  great  de- 
monstrations of  piety,  on  the  feast  of  St.  E<]muud, 
the  16th  of  November,  1272.  Henry  had  lived 
sixty-eight  years,  and  had  been  fifty-six  years  a 
king — at  least  in  name. 


CHAPTER  II.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— ad.  1272—1290. 


EDWABD  1.,  8URjrAMEI>  LONasnAVES. — ^ACCESSION,  A.D.  1272— DEATH,  A D.  1307. 


Prince  Edward  proclaimed  king  daring  bis  absence — His  romantic  exploits  in  Syria — Attempt  to  assassinate  liim 
— His  return  homeward — His  tournament  with  the  Count  of  Chalons — His  coronation  feast  in  London — The 
Jews  in  England  robbed  and  cruelly  persecuted — Edward’s  expedients  to  raise  money — His  design  to  reduce 
llritain  into  one  kingdom — State  of  Wales  at  his  accession — He  invades  Wales — The  Welsh  submit — Their 
subsequent  rebellion — Edward  again  invades  Wales — Llewellyn  the  Welsh  prince  slain — His  brother  David 
executed — Wales  reduced  to  an  English  province — Affairs  of  Gotland — Reign  of  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland — 
His  contentions  with  the  pope— His  alliance  with  England — Feud  of  the  Scottish  families  of  Bisset  and 
Athole — Assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Atbole— Appeal  of  Bisset  from  Alexander  II.  to  the  King  of  England  o.s 
lord  paramount — Consequences  of  this  appeal— Dmth  and  character  of  Alexander  II. — Succeeded  by  Alexander 
III. — Contentions  of  the  Scottish  nobles  daring  his  minority —Interferences  of  the  King  of  England  with  the 
Scottish  government — Revolutions  they  occasioned — Scotland  invaded  by  the  Norwegians — Their  fleet  shat- 
tered by  a storm — They  are  defeated  at  Largs — Interoourse  between  Alexander  III.  and  the  King  of  England 
— .Vlortalityin  Alexander’s  family — His  own  sudden  death  at  Burntisland — His  daughter  Margaret  proclaimed 
Queen — Feuds  and  compacts  of  the  Scottish  nobility  under  her  minority — Edward  I.  contracts  his  son  to 
Margaret — She  dies  on  her  passage  from  Norway  to  Scotland. 


I ROM  the  abbey  church  of  West- 

luiiister  the  barons,  who  had  at- 
tended  his  father’s  funeral,  went 
1 . , temple  and  proclaimed 
I absent  Edward  by  the  style  of 

“King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ire- 
land, and  Duke  of  Aquitaine."  This  was  on 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  November,  four  days  after 
the  demise  of  Henry.  A new  great  seal  was 


made;  Walter  de  Merton  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor; Walter  Gifford,  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  a surviving  son  of  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
assumed  conjointly  the  office  of  guardians  or  re- 
gents of  the  kingdom;  and  such  wise  measures 
were  taken  that  the  public  peaw  was  in  no  way 
disturbed ; and  the  accession  of  Etlward,  though 
lie  was  far  away,  and  exposed  to  the  chances  of 


OfiKAT  SciO.  or  Edwasd  T.* 


war  and  shipwreck,  was  more  tranquil  than  that ! found  that  the  French  king,  instead  of  sidling 

of  any  preening  king  since  the  Conquest.  | — 

When  Edwaid  departed  on  the  crusade  he  I > ThU  moI  uieocuroi  4 inebn  in  diancter. 

VoL.  I.  M 
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for  Syria  or  Palestine,  had  tunied  aside  to  attack 
the  Mussulman  King  or  Bey  of  Tunis.  The 
Kings  of  Sicily  had  some  old  claims  to  tribute 
from  this  African  state,  and  the  Italian  crown, 
after  hovering  over  the  heads  of  so  many  princes, 
had  at  last  settled  on  that  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pope,  won  it  from 
Manfred,  the  illegitimate  Swabian,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Grandella,  fought  near  Benevento,  in  the 
year  1266.  This  Charles  was  the  ferocious,  un- 
worthy brother  of  the  amiable  Louis  IX.;  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that,  for  his  own  selfish 
ambition  and  interests,  he  craftily  induced  the 
French  king  to  turn  his  arms  against  Tunis; 
though  it  is  also  probable  that  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  wealth  of  that  city  acted  as  a 
strong  temptation  with  the  crusaders  in  general. 
Louis  lauded  on  the  African  shore  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  and  took  the  camp  and  town  of  Car- 
thage; but  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  even  of  wholesome  water, 
and  the  pestilential  miasmata  from  bogs  and 
swamps,  soon  caused  dreatlful  maladies  among 
his  host.  The  king  himself  was  attacked  by  a 
fatal  dysentery,  and  he  laiil  himself  down  to  die 
among  the  ruins  and  fragments  of  ancient  Car- 
thago. 

When  Prince  Edward  arrived,  he  found  that 
Louis  was  deal,  and  that  more  than  half  of  his 
army  had  perished  by  disease.  The  survivors 
had,  however,  made  advantageous  terms  with 
the  Bey  of  Timis,  and  showed  little  inclination 
to  leave  that  country  and  encounter  fresh  dan- 
gers in  Palestine.  The  English  then  re-crossed 
the  Mediterranean  to  Sicily  (a  short  voyage  of 
150  miles);  but  Edward  would  not  renounce  his 
project,  or  return  home.  He  passed  the  winter 
at  Trapani,  vowing  that,  though  all  his  soldiers 
should  desert  him,  he  would  go  to  Acre  attended 
only  by  Fowen,  his  groom.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing s]>riug  ho  set  sail  from  Sicily,  and  he  lauded 
at  Acre,'  which  was  now  almost  the  only  residue 
of  the  crusaders’  conquests  in  the  East,  with  a 
force  which  did  not  exceed  1000  men.  But  the 
fame  of  Richard  was  still  bright  on  those  shores; 

' ’Akkft,  ondor  tho  natna  of  St.  Joan  (I’Acre,  played  on  emi- 
nent part  in  the  Cruaadee,  especially  when,  after  being  taken  in 
11S7,  by  Saladin,  it  full  into  tho  lianda  of  tho  ChrUtiaiu  four 
yoan  later.  The  latter  ko)>t  ixMaomion  fur  100  yuan  of  thU 
•trong  key  to  the  land.  In  the  IxJgiuning  of  this  i>oriod,  Jeru- 
salem doclinod  a little  from  ita  high  Htation,  and  'Akka  increaiod 
in  gtuatncaa  and  power,  to  a degree  no  other  city  in  Paleetiue 
ever  attained.  Then  the  lutven  of  'Akka  was  crowded  with 
vhiin  from  all  the  oommorcial  nations  in  Europe.  Tho  pilgrim 
hordee  lint  itepiMd  ashore  on  its  pier.  Mighty  kings  and  prince* 
gathered  their  treuauro*  within  iu  wolU,  and  adorned  tho  fair 
city  with  splendid  churchoa  and  palaces.  Othen  ogain,  *uch  a» 
Hi.:h.ird  Cojur  do  Lion  of  England,  Philip  Anguatus  of  France, 
and  St.  Louis,  fortifleil  it  with  almost  impregnable  walla  end 
ramparts.  During  that  period  tho  Templan,  the  Uua]>italien. 
tho  Ueminn  Brethren  of  the  Cress,  and  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus, 
ruled  in  'Akka  witlj  a high  liand.  In  12<W,  Indood,  it  wa*  at- 


and,  while  the  Mahometans  trembled,  the  Chris- 
tians gathered  round  the  standard  of  the  succes- 
sor of  Lion-heart,  to  whom  Edward  was  scarcely 
inferior  in  physical  strength  and  courage,  while 
he  was  his  superior  in  coolness  and  policy.  Bon- 
docar,  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  who  had  prepared 
to  take  Acre  by  assault,  immediately  retreate<l 
from  its  vicinity,  and,  crossing  the  desert,  went 
into  Egypt.  Edward,  advanced,  and  obtainetl 
temporary  possession  of  Nazareth,  which  was 
taken  by  storm.  The  prince,  and  many  of  the 
English  with  him,  were  soon  after  attacked  with 
sickness,  and  returned  to  Acre,  where  they  lin- 
gered some  fifteen  months,  doing  little  or  nothing; 
for  the  first  enthusiasm  among  the  Latin  Chris- 
tians had  subsided  upon  seeing  that  Edward  had 
scarcely  any  money,  and  received  no  reinforce- 
ments. The  English  chivalry  distinguished  it- 
self by  many  feats  of  arms,  and  revived  the  glory 
of  the  national  name;  but,  after  all,  the  only  other 
solid  advantages  gained  were  the  capture  of  two 
castles  and  the  surprise  and  partial  plunder  of  a 
caravan.  The  Mahometans  were  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  Acre,  which,  chiefly  by  Ed- 
ward’s means,  was  so  fortified  as  to  be  enabled 
to  defy  them  for  twenty  years  longer,  when  tho 
Mamelukes  of  Egj'pt  took  it  and  drove  the  cru- 
soflers  and  their  descendants  from  evety  part  of 
the  Holy  Laud.  Edward  on  his  side  was  always 
too  weak  to  attempt  any  extensive  operations. 
His  presence,  however,  both  annoyed  and  dis- 
tressed the  Turks,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
get  rid  of  him  by  assassination.  The  Emir  of 
Jafla,  imder  pretence  of  embracing  the  Cliristiau 
religion,  opened  a correspondence  with  the  Eiig- 
Ibh  prince,  and  gradually  gained  his  confidence. 
The  emir  sent  letters  and  presents,  till  his  mes- 
sengers were  allowed  to  i>ass  and  repass  with- 
out examinatiop  or  suspicion.  On  the  Friday 
of  Whitsuuweek,  al)out  the  hour  of  vespers,  as 
Edward  was  reclining  on  a couch,  with  nothing 
on  him  but  a loose  I'obe,  the  emir’s  messenger 
made  his  usual  salam  at  the  door  of  his  ajmrt- 
ment : he  was  admitted;  and  as  he  knelt  and  pre- 
sented a letter  with  one  hand,  he  drew  a cou- 

tackod,  aj>d  eveu  bwiogcd  till  1272,  by  Bondocar,  King  of  Egypt; 
but  lianri  de  Lusigiian,  Kiug  of  Jonualoiu,  managed  to  moko 
pcaoe  with  him,  and  jionniaded  him  to  rotiro.  But  the  year 
1291  put  on  end  for  ever  to  'Akka'*  powor.  After  a bloody 
oombat,  the  city  fell  into  tho  hand*  of  FJ-.\*hraf,  chief  of  ttio 
Soracuns.  Tlio  whole  Chriition  population  was  barbaruTudy 
mawocrod,  excepting  a few  who  e*cai>ed  to  the  aliiin.  Tho  city 
waa  sot  ou  fire,  and  with  it  fell  the  sway  of  tho  Christian*  in 
Palestine.  Dajiiier,  in  I.U  description  of  its  destruction,  quote* 
the  remark  of  a writer,  who  says — *’  All  tho  element*  loom  to 
have  united  their  powers  to  annihilate  this  city;  tho  very  anil 
was  staiuetl  witli  the  blood  of  it*  inhabitant*;  the  water*  swal- 
lowed them  up  alive;  the  flames  in  a very  short  time  rcducotl 
those  splendid  building*  to  aslio*,  and  the  inliabitauts  were  stti- 
focatod  by  the  clouds  of  vaixtur  and  smoke  which  rose  fium  the 
conflagration."  — Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  PaUtiint,  roL  i. 
p.  273. 
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cealed  dagger  with  tlie  other,  and  aimed  a blow 
at  the  prince’s  heart.  Eklward,  though  wounded, 
caught  the  murderer  in  his  iron 
grasp,  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
and  despntche<l  him  with  his 
own  weajK)!!.  The  prince’s  wound 
was  not  deep,  but  the  dagger  had 
been  smeared  with  poison : when 
he  learned  this  fact,  he  made  his 
will,  and  gave  himself  up  as  lost. 

Tl»e  English  soldiers  would  have 
taken  a horrid  vengeance  ujx>n 
the  poor  Turks  in  their  power, 
but  he  restrained  their  fury,  anil 
made  them  reflect  on  what  might 
l>efall  the  helpless  Christian  pil- 
grims then  at  Jerusalem.  For- 
tunately there  was  at  Acre  an 
English  surgeon  with  skill  and 
nerve  enough  to  pare  away  the 
sides  of  the  wound  ; and  the 
grand-master  of  the  Temidars 
sent  some  precious  drugs  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  venom.  The 
piety,  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  his  loving  wife,  Eleanor,  may 
have  contributed  very  etfectu- 
ally  to  his  cure,  but  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  believing  that 
she  sucked  the  poison  from  her 
husband’s  wound.' 

Henry  had  ali'eady  im}ilored 
his  son  to  return  to  England, 
and  now  Edward  gladly  listened 
to  proposals  of  peace  made  by 
the  sultan,  who  was  so  much  en- 
gage<l  with  other  wars  in  the 
interior  as  to  have  little  time 
to  spare  for  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities  on  the  coast.  A tnice 
was  therefore  concluded  for  ten 
years,  and  then  Edward  sailed  again  for  Sicily. 
Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  prince  to  Palestine,  had  been  re- 
calleil  some  months  before  from  Acre  to  fill  the 
vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter.  At  Trapani,  Edward 
received  an  earnest  invitation  from  this  old  com- 
panion and  steadfast  friend,  now  Gregory  X.,  to 


visit  him  at  Rome.  The  prince  crossed  the  Faro 
of  Mcasina  to  travel  by  land  through  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Atamountaiuvillage 
in  Calabria  he  met  messengers, 
by  whom  he  was  informed,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  death  of  his 
father.  By  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1273,  he  was  at  Rome; 
but  his  friend,  the  pope,  being 
absent,  he  stayed  only  two  days 
in  the  Eternal  City,  and  then 
turned  aside  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
where  the  pope  received  him 
with  honour  and  affection.  Ed- 
ward demnndeil  justice  on  the 
assassins  of  Henry  d’Almaine; 
but  Simon  do  Montfort,  one  of 
them,  had  gone  to  account  for 
his  crimes  before  a higher  tri- 
bunal; and  as  Guy  de  Montfort 
ha<l  absconded,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  a very  imperfect  %'engeance. 
Irving  the  jwntiff,  he  continued 
his  journey  through  Italy,  anil 
was  received  in  triumph  at  everj* 
town.  The  admiring  Milanese 
presented  him  with  some  fine 
Imrses  and  puri)le  mantles.  His 
exploits  in  Palestine,  limited  as 
they  had  been,  had  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  being  the 
Champion  of  the  C'ross;  the 
dangerous  wound  he  had  received 
(if  he  had  died  of  it  he  would 
have  been  enrolletl  among  saints 
and  martyrs)  created  an  addi- 
tional sympathy  in  his  favour: 
and,  as  if  |)eople  knew  he  would 
be  the  last  king  to  embark  in  the 
Cmsailes,  he  was  hailed  with  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm.  On  crossing  the  Alps, 
Eilwarxl  was  met  by  a deputation  from  England. 
Hetravelleil  on  to  Paris,  where  he  was  courteously 
received  by  his  cousin,  Philip  le  Hardi,  and  did 
homage  to  that  king  for  the  lands  which  he  held 
in  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  tranquil  state  of  the 


' Ilrmingford:  Chrm.  P^piniin  Muratori;  Matt.  If'erf.;  H 
T)io  fUtry  of  Kleaiiur'ii  tuckiug  tiio  wound  U not  mentioned  by 
any  cbnmioler  liring  near  the  time.  It  sevmn  to  )>o  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  to  haro  been  flrst  mentionetl  a century  or  two  .after 
the  time. 

* Rdwori  oause<l  a monument  to  be  erected  to  Eleanor's  me- 
mory near  that  of  hU  hither  in  the  Confesaur's  Cliapel,  on  wliich 
is  plaoeil  her  recumbent  image  of  oopjwr,  gilt ; and  round  the 
verge  of  the  tomb  the  following  inscriiition  in  uncial  letters; — 

ICY  UTST  SUASUn  1ADI8  BKTNK  RE  ANOLE1TRRR  FEMME  AL  HE 
EDEWEHD  KIZ  US  Kt  OYKTIF  !(«.  ALME  DE  IJ  DKT  rVR  8A  PITS  F.TT 

MKRci.  Amen. 

The  elBgy  of  Queen  Eleanor  like  tliatof  Ilonry  III.,  is  remark- 


able for  the  beauty  of  its  execution.  Tlie  form  of  tho  crown 
and  the  style  of  tho  drapery  are  to  similar  to  that  of  tho  monu- 
ment of  Henry  III.  that  it  may  be  stnmgly  conjoctured  that 
both  efligio*  were  executed  by  the  same  hand  under  the  direction 
of  Ektwanl  I.  Tlie  featuroi  of  tho  queeu  ore  remarkably  regu- 
lar, and  have  an  air  of  comnuinding  beauty.  " Tho  statue  of 
Eleiuiiir,"  says  Walpole,  "is  said  to  liave  been  modelled  ftom 
her  person  after  death,  and  i>robably  by  an  Italian  sculptor, 
from  which  all  tho  othon  wore  copied  ;tho  flgures  on  the  crossc* 
erected  at  the  places  where  her  body  reeled  on  tho  way  to  Wort- 
minster;  ; and  it  has  been  asaortcil  tliat  it  was  considcrod  ns  the 
worthy  prototj-|>o  of  the  numerous  images  of  the  Virgin  Vary 
for  a ccntuiy  afwrw.mU." 
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country,  and  the  loyal  disposition  of  his  subjects, 
it  must  excite  some  surprise  to  see,  that  after  so 
long  an  absence,  Edward  had  no  anxiety  to  reach 
England.'  Instead  of  crossing  the  Cliannel,  he 
turned  back  from  Paris,  where  he  had  stayed  a 
fortnight,  and  went  to  Guienne.  The  motives 
generally  assigned  for  his  protracted  stay  on  the 
Continent  are,  his  wish  to  await  the  decisions  of 
a general  council  of  the  church,  which  the  pope 
had  summoned  to  meet  at  Lyons,  and  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  Guienne,  or  Aquitaine,  which 
province  seems  never  to  have  been  tranquil  for 
a year  at  a time.  But  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  English  king  entertained  suspicions  of  Philip, 
a far  less  conscientious  sovereign  than  his  fatlicr, 
Louis  IX.,  who  had  been  severely  blamed  by  the 
French  for  not  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  Henry  III.  to  drive  the  English  out  of  all  their 
continental  possessions.  The  dark  shadows  of 
some  deep  and  disgraceful  intrigues  are  visible; 
and  it  seems  to  us,  that  when  the  pope  warned 
Edward  against  the  swords  of  the  assassins,  he 
tlid  not  apprehend  danger  from  the  ruined  and 
fugitive  Guy  de  Montfort,  so  much  as  fi*om  more 
prosperous  and  more  |X)wei*ful  agents.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1274,  while  the  English  king  was 
in  Guienne,  he  received  a challenge,  couched  in 
all  the  nice  terms  and  circumlocutions  of  chivalry, 
from  the  Count  of  Chalons,  to  meet  him  lancc  to 
lance  in  a tournament.  This  fashion  was  then 
at  its  height,  and  knights  and  nobles  of  high 
renown,  and  princes  royal,  were  accustomed  to 
defy  each  other  in  the  name  of  God,  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  their  respective  saints  and 
mistresses,  and  to  invite  one  another,  out  of  love 
and  reverence,  to  joustings  and  tiltings,  which 
often  terminated  in  blood  and  death  or  fractured 
limbs.  Edward  considered  himself  bound  in 
honour  as  a true  knight  to  accept  the  count’s 
challenge,  and  on  the  apiwinted  day  he  entered 
the  lists,  as  stalwart  and  fearless  a combatant  as 
ever  sat  in  saddle.  He  was  attended  by  lUOO 
champions;  but  the  Count  of  Chalons  rode  to  the 
spot  with  nearly  2000.  Whispers  of  bad  faith 
on  the  port  of  the  count  had  already  been  heard, 


i 

I 


' lid  hiul  writtdii  lettdrs  uxpreMiug  some  fear  of  the  Loii- 
iluuen,  and  tuid  eoveral  timea  uouinmnded  the  “ in.a.vor,  sheritfs, 
ivml  coiniiiona " niuRt  carofdUy  to  keep  the  ;>cace  of  tlio  city. 
Tlio  uieaaurw  adopted  in  oon«o<iuenoe  wore  niorv  Tigoroua  than 
legal.  All  ponons  siupocted  of  having  beau  partUau*  of  the 
Ijirl  of  Leicuatar  wore  hunted  down  in  every  wani,  and,  witliout 
form  of  trial  or  examination,  thrown  into  priaon  till  i:ldivaTd'ii 
retnni. 

It  wuR  a tranqoillit.v,  however,  which  Memo  to  have  encour- 
aged the  lieuntiuumieaa  of  the  haroiu.  Sjieaking  of  Ikwtnti,  in 
Idnooliudiire,  (Camden  say«: — Tlds  town  woa  inUorably  ruined 
in  Eilwnrd  l.’a  reign  ; for  in  that  degenerate  ago  and  onivorBal 
corruption  of  matuien  through  the  kingdom,  certain  w,arriors, 
whiUt  a tournament  was  prochiiming  at  the  fair  time,  coming 
hither  under  the  diRguUe  of  monke  mid  caiiune,  wt  the  town 
on  tiro  ill  many  place*,  broke  in  upon  the  merchaiite  with  eud- 
•len  violenco,  and  carried  away  groat  qiuntitiee  of  gooiU.  hut 


and  the  sight  of  this  unfair  advantage  probably 
confirmed  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  English. 
The  image  of  war  wTis  converted  into  its  stem 
reality — a sanguinary  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  foot-soldiers  took  part  as  well  as  the  knights. 
The  English  cross-lx)\tTnen  drove  the  French  in- 
fantry from  the  field,  and  then  mixing  with  the 
English  horse,  who  were  far  outnumbered  by 
their  opponents,  they  overthrew  many  of  the 
count’s  knights  by  stabbing  their  horses  or  cut- 
ting their  saddle-girtlis — two  operations  against 
all  rule,  and  deemed  infamous  in  the  code  of 
chivalry.  The  count  himself,  a man  renowned 
for  his  physical  strength,  after  charging  Edward 
several  times  with  his  lance,  rode  in,  and  grasp- 
ing the  king  round  the  neck,  endeavoured  to  un- 
seat him.  Edward  sat  like  a rock,  and  gave 
the  proper  touch  with  the  spur — his  war-horse 
sprang  forward,  the  count  was  pulled  out  of  his 
saddle,  and  hurled  to  the  ground  with  a dreatlful 
shock.  He  was  remounted  by  some  of  his  knights; 
but,  sorely  bruised  and  stupefied  by  his  fall,  he 
cried  out  for  quarter.  Edward  was  so  enraged 
that  he  kept  hammering  on  the  iron  armour  of 
his  suppliant  foe  for  some  time,  and  at  last  re- 
jected his  sword,  and  made  him  surrender  to  a 
common  foot-soldier — an  extremity  of  disgrace 
which  a true  knight  would  have  avoide<i  at  the 
cost  of  life.  The  English  ha<l  the  best  of  the 
afiray,  taking  many  knights,  who  were  oblige<l 
to  ransom  their  jwrsons,  their  arras,  and  their 
horses  (where  any  were  left  alive),  and  elaying 
many  of  the  French  footmen — “ because  they 
were  but  rascals,*  and  no  great  account  was  made 
of  them.’” 

EdwanI  now  turned  his  thoughts 
A.i).  12(4.  towanls  England,  and  sent  orders 
to  prepare  for  his  coronation.  If  these  orders 
were  olyeyed,  the  coronation  feast  must  have  been 
a sublime  s{>ecimen  of  a well-loaded  table;  for 
380  head  of  cattle,  4.'}0  sheep,  4^50  pigs,  18  wdld 
boars,  278  flitches  of  bacon,  and  19,(500  ca|)ou8 
and  fowls,  were  ordered  by  the  king  for  this 
solemn  occasion.*  As  he  travelled  through 
fVance,  E<iward  stopped  ac  the  pleasant  town  of 


burned  more ; insomucli  that  our  historiami  write  ^a«  theancienta 
did  of  Corinth  when  it  wo>  denioluhed,  that  veins  of  gold  and 
silver  mixed  together  in  one  oomiiiou  uurrciit.  Their  ring- 
leader, Kolicrt  (;liaiubcrlain,  .after  he  had  uonfetMeil  the  fact  and 
exprueeed  Ills  detestation  of  the  crime,  was  hangeil;  but  ho  could 
nut  by  any  means  bo  brought  to  discover  his  aooomplioes." 

X Itascal  here  means  simply  plebeian  of  the  lowest  class, 
the  moaning  attacheil  to  the  term  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who, 
in  hit  clasiilication  ol  Knglish  society,  dofluos  yeoman  as  *'  among 
the  husliandmen,  labourers,  lowest  and  rascall  sort  of  the  people, 
nuchas  lie  exempted  out  of  the  uuinl«r  of  the  rascalitie,”  Ac. 
Tlius,  too,  Poi»e  — 

“ My  blood 

Has  crept  through  veins  of  rascaU  since  the  Sood." 

; (See  Imperial  theHonaiy.) 

i * Hrming.;  Wett.:  Trirtl.;  Holintlud.  ‘ Rptur, 
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Montreuil,  to  settle  some  differences  which  had 
long  existed  between  the  English  and  Flemings, 
and  which  had  seriously  committed  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  both  countries.  On  the  2d  of 
August,  1274,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four 
years,  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month,  “after  the  feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion,” he  was  crowned,  together  with  his  high- 
minded  wife,  in  W estminster  Abbey.  The  nation 
was  proud  of  the  valour  and  fame  of  their  king, 
who  was  now'  in  the  prime  of  matxire  manhood, 
being  in  his  thirty -sixth  year;  and  the  king  had 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  affection,  loyalty, 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  government,  however,  w'us  poor  and  em- 
barrassed; and,  in  spite  of  all  pretexts,  this  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  have  been  the  real  whetstone 
of  the  animosity  w’hich  Edward  showed  imme- 
diately after  his  accession  to  one  class  of  his  sub- 
jects— the  unhappy  Jews.  The  rest  of  the  nation 
were  now  tolerably  well  protecte<l  from  arbitrary 
spoliation  by  the  Great  Charter  and  the  power  of 
parliaments;  but  the  miserable  Israelites,  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  a ]>articipation  in  the  laws 
and  rights  of  a Christian  people,  were  left  naked 
to  oppression,  no  hand  or  tongue  being  raised  in 
their  defence,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  rejoic- 
ing in  their  ruin.  As  a zealous  crusader,  Edw'srd 
detested  all  unbelievers,  and  his  religious  anti- 
pathies went  hand-in-hand  with  his  rapacity, 
and  probal>ly  justified  its  excesses  in  his  own 
eyes.  The  coin  had  been  clipped  and  adulterated 
for  many  years,  and  the  king  chose  to  consider 
the  Jews  as  the  sole  or  chief  authors  of  this 
crime.'  To  bring  a Jew  before  a Christian  tri- 
bunal was  almost  the  same  thing  as  to  sign  his 
«lcath-warrant.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  of 
both  sexes  were  lianged  in  London  alone,  and 
many  victims  also  suffered  in  every  other  town 
where  they  resided.  As  it  was  so  common, 
clipped  money  might  bo  fotmd  ujwn  every  person 
in  the  kingdom;  but  once  discovered  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  Lsraelite,  it  was  taken  as  an  irre- 
fragable proof  of  guilt.  The  houses  and  the 
whole  property  of  every  Jew  that  suffered  went 
to  the  crown,  which  thus  luid  an  interest  in  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  convictions.  Even  before 
these  judichil  i)roceedings,  the  king  prohibited 
the  Jews  from  taking  interest  for  money  lent, 
fnmi  building  synagttgues,  and  buying  lands  or 
any  free  tenements.  Ho  put  a capitation  or  poll- 
tax  U])on  them,  similar  to  tlie  kharatch  which 
the  grand-seignior  exacted  fix»m  his  Christian 
subjects : he  set  a distinctive  and  odious  badge 
upon  their  dress,  that  they  might  be  known  from 
all  others — another  Turkish  custom,  which  in  its 
time  has  l)een  the  cause  of  infinite  suffering. 

' A few  Chriitiaua  wore  aft«rwar<b  ptmUhod  for  toe  aatno  of- 
Unco. 


Thirteen  years  later,  when  Edward  was  engaged 
in  expensive  foreign  wars,  and  the  parliament, 
in  ill  humour  thereat,  stinted  his  supplies,  he 
ordered  the  seizure  of  every  Jew  in  England; 
and  on  an  appointed  day,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— every  living  creature  in  whose  veins  the 
ancient  blood  of  the  tribes  was  known  or  sup- 
|K)sed  to  flow — w’ere  brutally  aiTested  and  cast 
into  loathsome  dungeons.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  parity  of  justice  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  Jews  purchased  their  enlargement  by  a direct 
payment  of  the  sum  of  £12,000  to  the  king. 
Edwartl  might  have  continued  to  make  good  use 
of  them  from  time  to  time  in  this  manner,  as 
most  of  his  predecessors  had  done;  but  his  fanor 
ticism  overcame  his  avidity  for  money,  or,  pro- 
bably, he  w’anted  a large  sum  at  once,  for  he  was 
now  in  the  midst  of  his  scheme  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland,  and  had  just  married  two  of  his 
daughters.  It  was  in  the  year  1290,  soon  after 
the  sitting  of  a parliament  at  Westminster,  that 
his  proclamation  went  forth  commanding  all  the 
Jews,  imder  the  penalty  of  death,  to  quit  the 
kingdom  for  ever,  within  the  space  of  tw’o  months. 
Their  total  number  was  considerable,  for,  though 
long  robbed  and  persecuted  in  England,  they  had, 
notwithstanding,  increased  and  multiplied,  and 
their  condition  in  the  other  countries  of  Chris- 
tendom being  still  vrorse  than  here,  the  stream 
of  emigration  had  set  pretty  constantly  from  the 
op[K)8ite  side  of  the  Channel.  Sixteen  thousan<l 
five  hundre<l  and  eleven  individuals  received  the 
king’s  |)a8S,  w'ith  the  gracious  permission  to  carry 
with  them  as  much  of  their  ready  money  as  would 
pay  the  immediate  expenses  of  their  voyage. 
Houses,  lands,  merchandise,  treasures,  debts 
owing  to  them,  w'ith  their  bonds,  their  tallies  and 
obligations,  were  all  seized  by  the  king.  The 
mariners  of  London,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cinque  ports  generally,  who  were  as  bigoted  as 
the  king,  and  thought  it  no  sin  to  be  as  rapacious 
towards  the  accursed  Jews,  robbed  many  of  them 
of  the  small  pittance  left  them,  and  drowned  not 
a few  during  their  passage.  Some  few  mariners 
were  convictevl  and  sufiered  capital  punishment; 
for  the  king,  to  use  the  keen  sarcasm  of  Hume, 
was  determined  to  be  the  solo  plunderer  in  his 
dominions. 

(Contemporaneously  with  these  shameful  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Jews,  Edward  enacted  many 
just  and  wise  laws  for  his  Christian  subjects.* 


* \t  the  parlinment  which  met  in  M«y,  1275,  under  the  pre- 
(idcDOo  of  the  Lord-chancellor  Iltimel,  who  hxl  oorly  diiitin- 
Kuuliod  hiiuMlf  not  only  in  the  civil  .ind  canon  law,  hut  in  the 
common  law  of  England,  w.-w  poMOil  Tiiic  Statutk  or  Westsiv- 
HTER  TliK  First,  dveorvuig,  sa.n  Lord  C(uuplK>lI,  the  name  of  a 
rodf,  rather  than  on  act  of  Pariiament.  '*  From  thU  chiefly 
E<lward  I.  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  * Englioh  Justinian,' 
alwurdly  enough,  as  the  Roman  emi>eror  merely  caiit»l  a com- 
pilation to  be  made  of  existing  laws;  whcivas  the  object  now 
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The  nature  of  his  reforms  shows  the  extent  of  the 
evil  that  had  existed.  In  1209  all  the  judges  of 
the  land  were  indicted  for  bribery,  JUid  only  two 
of  the  number  were  acquitted;  the  chief  justice  i 
of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  was  convicted  of 
instigating  his  servants  to  commit  murder,  and 
of  protecting  them  against  the  law  after  the  of- 
fence; the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  was  im- 
prisoned and  heavily  fined,  and  so  was  Sir  Ralph 
(le  Hengham,  the  grand  justiciary.  But  perhaps, 
in  some  of  these  cases,  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if 
we  deduct  from  the  delinquency  of  the  accused, 
and  allow  something  for  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
accuser.  It  is  known  that  the  king  was  in  great 
want  of  money,  when,  as  the  consequence  of  their 
condemnation,  he  exacted  about  80,000  marks 
from  the  judges.  In  recovering,  or  attempting 
to  recover,  such  parts  of  the  royal  domain  as  had 
been  encroached  upon,  and  in  examining  the 
titles  by  which  some  of  the  great  barons  held 
their  estates,  he  roused  a spirit  wdiich  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  him  had  he  not  prudently  stopped 
in  time.  When  his  commissioners  aske<l  Earl 
Warenne  to  show  his  titles,  the  earl  drew  his 
sword  and  said,  “By  this  instrument  do  I hold 
my  lands,  and  by  the  same  1 intend  to  defend 
them ! Our  ancestors,  coming  into  this  realm 
with  'William  the  Bastard,  acquired  their  posses- 
sions by  their  good  swonls.”  Such  title-deeds 
were  not  to  l>e  disputed;  but  there  were  other 
cases  where  men  wore  less  powerful  swords,  and 
where  written  deeds  and  grants  from  the  crown 
had  been  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  convulsions 
of  the  country ; and  Edward  seized  some  manors 
and  estates,  and  made  their  owners  redeem  them 
by  large  sums  of  money.  There  was  much  bad 
faith  in  these  proceedings,  but,  as  the  king  chose 
his  victims  with  much  prudence,  no  insurrection 
was  excited. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  to  take  a regu- 
lar view  of  this  king’s  great  operations  in  war. 
Edwai'd  was,  to  the  full,  as  ambitious  and  fond 
of  conquest  as  any  prince  of  the  Norman  or  Plan- 
tageuet  line;  but,  instead  of  expending  his  power 

was  to  correct  abuses,  to  supply  defects,  and  to  remodel  the  od- 
miulntration.  £dward  deserves  infinite  praise  for  the  sanction 
lie  gave  to  the  undertaking  ; and,  from  the  observations  he  had 
m.Kle  in  France,  Sicily,  and  the  Boat,  he  may,  like  Napoleon, 
have  been  personally  useful  in  the  consultations  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  code ; but  the  oaecution  must  have  been  left  to 
others,  and  the  chief  merit  of  it  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  Lord- 
cliancollor  numel,  who  brought  it  forward  in  parliament. 

"The  statute  U methodically  divided  into  fifty-one  ctmpters. 
Without  exempting  churchmen  from  civil  jurisdiction,  it  pro- 
tects church  property  from  the  spoliation  of  the  king  and  uobies, 
to  which  it  had  been  ex(>ui!ed.  It  provides  for  freedom  of  po- 
]>ulnr  elections,  then  a matter  of  much  moment,  as  sheriflk,  coro- 
ners, and  conservators  of  the  peace  were  still  chtnen  by  the  free- 
holders in  the  county  court,  and  attempts  had  been  made  unduly 
to  influence  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  almost  from  the 
time  when  the  orvler  was  institiitevl.  It  contains  a strong  de- 
cbiratloo  to  enforce  the  enactments  of  Maoxs  Cusrta  against 


in  foreign  wars,  he  huabandeU  it  for  the  grand 
plan  of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  under  his  immediate  and  undivided  sway. 
He  employed  the  claim  of  feudal  superiority — a 
right  most  difficult  to  define,  even  if  its  existence 
had  been  admitted — with  final  success  against 
Wales;  and  though,  with  regani  to  Scotland,  it 
eventually  failed,  the  ruin  of  his  scheme  there  did 
not  happen  until  after  his  death,  and  he  felt,  for 
a time,  the  proud  certainty  of  having  defeated 
every  opponent.  If  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  English  kings,  ex- 
tracted from  unsuccessful  princes,  justified  a 
forcible  seizure  of  territory  against  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  Etlward  may  be  acknowledged  to 
have  had  that  right  over  Wales.  Setting  aside 
the  somewhat  doubtful  vassalage  of  the  Welsh 
principalities  to  our  Saxon  kings,  on  which  the 
Norman  conquerors  impudently  founded  a preten- 
sion, as  being  the  lawful  heirs  to  those  kings,  we 
have  repeated  instances  of  a seeming  submission, 
when  the  princes  purchased  peace  by  engaging 
to  pay  certain  tributes,  and  to  recognize  the  su- 
zerainty of  the  English  throne.  When  a weak 
state  stood  in  this  relation  with  a strong  one,  the 
feudal  supremacy  implied  an  almost  imlimited 
right  of  interference  and  control;  but  when  the 
relation  existed  between  two  states  of  equal 
power,  it  meant  little  or  nothing  beyond  a mere 
ceremony.  Thus  the  Kings  of  England,  as  vas- 
sals to  the  sovereigns  of  France  for  their  terri- 
tories on  the  C!ontinent,  had,  for  a long  time, 
defied  the  authority  of  their  liege  lords,  after 
making  them  tremble  in  Paris,  their  own  capital. 
Those  other  nominal  vassals,  the  great  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  although  they  had  no  separate  sove- 
reignty like  the  Normans  and  Plautagenets,  re- 
peatedly followed  the  same  course.  The  forfei- 
ture pronounced  against  John  was  generally 
considered  as  an  unjustifiable  stretch  of  the  rights 
of  supremacy,  but  it  was  well  timed;  it  was  di- 
rected against  one  who  had  mode  himself  univer- 
sally odious,  and  whose  continental  subjects,  for 
the  most  part,  at  this  crisis,  preferi'ed  a imion  with 

oxoeaoive  fines,  which  might  operate  os  perpetual  iinpriaonment. 
Itonumerateeand  corrects  the  great  abuse  of  tenures,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  wards.  It  regulates  the  levying 
of  tolls,  which  were  Impoeed  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  not  only 
by  the  barons,  bat  by  cities  and  bomuglis.  It  corrects  and  re- 
strains the  powers  of  the  king’s  eacheator  and  other  officers 
under  the  crown.  It  amends  the  criminal  law,  putting  the 
crime  of  tape  on  the  footing  to  which  it  has  been  lately  restored, 
as  a most  grievotis  but  not  a capital  oflence.  It  embraces  the 
subject  of  "procetluir  ' both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  in- 
troducing many  regulations  with  a view  to  render  it  cheaper, 
more  simple,  and  more  expeditious. 

" Ilaving  gone  so  far,  wo  are  aatouishod  that  it  did  not  go 
fortlier.  It  does  not  abolish  trial  by  battle  in  civil  suits,  only 
releasing  the  demandant's  champion  from  tho  ostb  [winch  was 
alwaj's  fitlse),  that  he  hod  seen  seisin  given  of  tlie  land,  or  that 
his  father,  when  dying,  hiul  exliorted  him  to  defend  the  title  to 
it." — LunI  Campbell's  Zitvs  (As  ChanctUort,  p.  104. 
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France  to  their  old  connection  with  England.  The  | 
nature  of  Edward’s  i-ight  is  scarcely  deserving  of  a 
further  examination:  had  no  such  claims  existed 
he  w'ould  have  invented  others;  for  he  was  deter- 
mined on  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  inter- 
nal dissensions  and  other  circumstances  favoured 
the  enterprise.  The  expediency  of  the  measure, 
and  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  it, 
ought  not  to  make  us  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a 
bravo  j)eople  who  were  fighting  for  their  inde- 
{►cndence.  Tlie  Anglo-Normans,  who  had  been 
gradually  encroaching  on  the  territory  for  200 
years,  accuse  the  poor  Welsh  of  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy, forgetting  that  they  were  themselves  the 
aggressors,  and  had  been  guilty  of  treachery  the 
most  manifold,  and  of  cruelties  the  most  atrocious. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
civilization  had  advanced  in  the  rich  champaign 
of  England,  and  had,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  countiy  was  placed,  retrograded  in 
Wales;  but  there  are  Welsh  writers  of  the  time 
who  trace  in  tliat  land  the  most  interesting  pic- 
ture of  an  hosjtitablo  and  generous  race  of  men, 
full  of  the  elements  of  poetry,  and  passionately 
fond  of  their  wild  native  music.  Though  chiefly 
a pastoral  people,  they  were  not  rude  or  clown- 
ish. “ All  the  Welsh,”  says  Gii’ahlus  Cambren- 
sis,  “ without  any  exception,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  ready  and  free  in  S]>eech,and  have 
great  confidence  in  replying,  even  to  j)rinces  and 
magnates.”  The  mass  of  the  nation,  however, 
notwithstanding  this  partial  refinement,  was 
poor  and  but  rudely  clad,  as  comiMired  with  their 
English  contemporaries.  Seldom  has  even  a race 
of  mountaineers  made  a longer  or  more  gallant 
stand  for  liberty.  When  the  sword  of  slaughter 
had  passed  over  them  to  smite  no  more — when 
better  times  and  better  feelings  came — though,  as 
less  numerous  and  far  more  exposed,  they  had 
been  less  fortunate  than  the  Scots,  their  valour 
entitled  them  to  the  same  admiration  and  sym- 
jKithy ; and  perhaps  the  high  national  character  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  may  be  in 
part  owing  to  the  fact,  that  no  one  portion  of  it 
fell  an  easy  or  degraded  conquest  to  the  other. 

At  the  time  of  Edward’s  aggression,  the  prin- 
cipality of  North  Wales  was  stillalmost  untouched 
by  English  arms;  but  the  conquerors  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Monmouthshire,  and  held  a 
somewhat  uncertain  and  frequently  disturl)ed 
possession  of  a good  part  of  South  Wales.  This 
occupation  had  been  effected  very  gradually  by 
the  great  barons,  who  had  made  incursions  at 
their  own  expense  and  with  their  own  retainers. 
These  lords  were  rewarded  with  the  lands  they 
gained  from  the  Welsh.  As  they  advanced  they 
raised  chains  of  fortifications,  building  their 
castles  sufficiently  near  to  communicate  with  and 
support  each  other.  Thus,  in  Monmouthshire  a 


regular  chain  of  fortresses  was  occupied  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mounow,  the  Wye,  and  the  Severn. 
A second  line  stretched  diagonally  from  Gros- 
mont  on  the  Monnow  to  the  banks  of  the  Rum- 
ney.  In  addition  to  these  strong  fortresses,  many 
smaller  castles  were  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  natives  in  awe.  The  more  ad- 
vanced posts  were  often  re- taken;  and  the  day 
when  one  of  these  castles  was  destroyed  was  held 
by  the  Welsh — who  foresaw  the  consequences  of 
this  gradual  advance — as  a day  of  universal  joy, 
on  which  the  father,  who  had  just  lost  his  only 
son,  ought  to  forget  his  misfortune.  But  still  the 
chains  were  drawn  more  and  more  closely  around 
them  by  the  persevering  invaders;  and,  since  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  extraordinary  pains  had  been 
taken  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  line  through 
South  Wales  to  Milford  Haven,  the  usual  place 
of  embarkation  for  the  sister  island.  In  the 
wilderness  of  the  Tivy,  and  in  many  of  the  more 
inaccessible  moors,  marshes,  and  mountains,  the 
English  were  still  defied.  But  the  jealousies  of 
the  petty  princes,  and  the  rancorous  feuds  of  the 
clans,  defeated  all  their  greater  projects;  and,  at 
the  critical  moment  which  was  to  seal  the  fate  of 
the  whole  country,  Rees-ai)-Meredith,  the  Prince 
of  South  Wales,  was  induced  to  join  Edward  and 
fight  agjiinst  Llewellyn,  the  ruler  of  the  northern 
j)rincij)ality  and  the  representative  of  a rival 
family.  Llewellyn,  moreover,  was  opjwsed  by 
his  own  brother,  David,  who  also  rallied,  with 
his  vassals,  round  the  standard  of  the  English 
king. 

In  the  wars  between  Henry  III.  and  the  ba- 
rons, the  Prince  of  North  Wales  had  taken  part 
w'ith  the  latter,  and  had  shown  himself  the  steady 
friend  of  De  Iklontfort.  A body  of  northern 
Welsh  had  fought  for  that  great  earl  against  Ed- 
ward at  the  battle  of  Evesham;  and  when  De 
Montfort  was  dead,  and  his  family  ruined  and 
scattered,  Llewellyn  still  retained  his  old  affec- 
tion for  the  house,  and  agreed  uiK>n  a marriage 
with  Elinor  de  Montfort,  daughter  to  the  de- 
ceased eai’l.  As  that  young  lady  was  on  her 
voyage  from  France  to  Wales,  with  Emeric,  her 
youngest  brother,  she  was  taken  by  four  ships  of 
Bristol,  and  was  sent  to  King  Edward’s  court, 
where  both  brother  and  sister  were  detained  as 
prisoners.  Angry  feelings  had  existed  before, 
but  this  seizure  of  his  bride  trans|)orted  Llewel- 
lyn with  wrath,  and  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
wrong  and  insult  which  had  been  done  to  him  in 
a time  of  peace,  he  prepared  for  war.  According 
to  some  accounts,  he  began  hostilities  by  falling 
upon  the  English  on  his  borders, killing  the  people 
and  burning  their  towns;  but  this  is  not  quite 
certain,  and,  at  all  events,  Edw’ard  had  long  l>e€n 
employed  in  making  j)rej)arations  for  conquest, 
and,  what  was  equally  notorious,  and  still  more 
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irritating  to  the  unfortunate  prince,  he  had  been 
intriguing  with  Llewellyn’s  subjects  and  corrupt- 
ing the  Welsh  chiefs  with  bribes  and  promises. 

In  A.D.  1277,  after  the  feast  of  Easter,  Edward 
dei>arted  from  Westminster,  and  with  a mighty 
force,  which  increased  as  he  advanced,  mai'ched 
towards  Cliester.  At  Midsummer  he  crossed  the 
Dee,  and,  keeping  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  took  the  two  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhud- 
dlan.  Cautious  in  the  extreme,  he  made  no  fur- 
ther progress  until  he  had  repaired  these  for- 
tresses and  strengthened  their  defences.  At  the 
same  time  his  fleet,  which  was  skilfully  managed 
by  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  ports,  co-operated 
along  the  devoted  coast,  blockading  every  port, 
and  cutting  off  the  supplies  which  Llewellyn 
had  counted  upon  receiving 
from  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

(3n  the  land  side  every  outlet 
was  strongly  guarded,  and 
the  Welsh  prince,  driven  to 
the  mountains,  was  soon  in 
want  of  provisions.  Edward 
avoided  a battle  with  des- 
j>erate  men,  and,  girding  in 
the  barren  mountains,  waited 
the  effects  of  a surer  and  more 
dreadful  destroyer  than  the 
swortl.  When  winter  made 
its  approach  the  condition  of 
Llewellyn  was  horrible,  and 
it  finallyobliged  him  to  throw 
himself  on  the  generosity  of 
his  enemy.  On  the  10th  of 
Noveml)er  Edward  dictated 
his  harsh  terms  at  Rhuddlan 
Castle.  The  Engli.sh  king 
afterwards  remitted  a tre- 
mendous tine,  which  so  poor 
a country  could  never  have  paid  ; but  he  showed 
no  great  alacrity  in  making  these  concessions, 
and  he  let  nearly  a year  elapse  before  he  per- 
formed his  promise  of  releasing  IJewellyn’s 
bride. 

Such  treaties  as  that  imposed  on  this  occasion 
upon  tlie  Welsh  are  never  kept,  and  all  Eklward’s 
art  could  not  reconcile  either  the  prince  or  people 
to  the  sense  of  degrmlation.  He  gratified  Lle- 
wellyn’s brother,  David,  who  hail  fought  for  him, 
by  marrying  him  to  the  daughter  of  an  English 
carl,  and  making  him  an  English  baron;  but, 
when  David  stood  among  his  native  mountains, 
he  forgot  these  honours;  he  cursed  his  own  folly, 
which  hatl  brought  ruin  uj)on  his  country,  and 
had  excludeil  him  from  the  hope  of  succeeding, 
either  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  his  children, 
to  the  principality.'  The  English  conquerors 

* Llewelljm,  it  appoAn,  bod  no  childMii. 


were  not  sufficiently  refined  to  exercise  their 
power  with  moderation,  and  they  derided  the 
national  usages,  and  insulted  the  prejudices  of 
a susceptible  and  brave  people.  The  invasion  of 
their  own  demesnes,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the 
wood  on  the  lands  reserved  to  them  by  treaty, 
exasperated  Ixjth  Llewellyn  and  David ; but  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  ha«l  these  princes  Ijeen  con- 
verted into  subsen’ieqt  vassals,  or  won  by  the 
kindest  treatment  to  l)e  solicitous  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  they  would  still  have  been  forced 
into  war  by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Welsh 
people.  On  the  night  of  Palm  Sunday,  March 
the  22d,  of  the  year  1282,  Da>'id  surprised  and 
took  the  strong  castle  of  Hawardine,  belonging 
to  Roger  Clifford,  the  justiciary,  “a  right  worthy 


t Casiue,  Kliiitehiie.* — From  Wood*  Welsh  Note*. 

and  famous  knight,”  according  to  the  English;  a 
cruel  tyrant,  according  to  the  Welsh.  Several 
men  who  made  resistance  were  killed,  but  the 
lord,  who  was  caught  in  his  bed,  was  only 
wounded,  and  then  carried  off  as  a prisoner.  A 
general  insurrection  ensued:  the  Welsh  ruslnxl 
in  arms  from  their  mountains,  and  Llewellyn, 
joining  his  brother,  laid  siege  to  the  castles  of 

* “ It  u proliabte  that  the  tita  of  Hawartlino  Caittl«  wm  a 
Saxon  gtroDghnUl ; it  U written  Haonline  in  Dcomtday 
On  the  iurosiuu  of  William,  it  was  found  in  the  ]>oeMHUon  of  the 
gallant  Edwin,  and  probably  woa  one  of  the  placea  of  liia  reel- 
donee.  The  rammne  ate  a fine  ciroilar  tower  or  keep  on  the 
summit  of  a motuit.  TliU  alone  U pretty  entire.  On  the  re- 
moval of  an  accumulation  of  rubbish,  in  one  place  was  dU- 
ooTered  a long  flight  of  stei*,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a door, 
and  formerly  a draw-bridge,  which  croaeed  a deep  long  oliastii 
{niooly  fveed  with  freestone;  to  another  door  leotling  to  two  or 
three  small  rooms,  probably  places  of  confinement.  The  serenil 
parts  of  this  fortress  seem  to  have  been  built  at  difiwent  times. 
It  is  surrounded  by  deep  fosses.  The  castle  was  dismantlisl  In 
1645  by  onler  of  parliament. 
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Fliut  and  Rhuddlan.  These  strong  places  held 
out,  but  many  of  the  new  castles  were  taken  and 


Fukt  Castle.' — Frum  Rosooe's  AVanderuifis  in  North  Wales. 


destroyed,  and  the  English  intruders  were  in 
some  places  driven  across  the  marches.  AiVhen 
the  new's  was  carried  to  Eklw'ard  he  affected  sur- 
prise; but  it  has  been  sus))ected  that  he  was  not 
displeased  with  the  opjwrtunity,  afforded  by  what 
had  taken  place,  of  making  his  conquest  final  and 
absolute.  He  was  in  want  of  money,  and  had  no 
time  to  assemble  a parliament;  he  therefore  hatl 
recourse  to  the  very  unconstitutional  means  of  a 
forced  loan.  He  then  sent  out  commissioners  to 
raise  an  army,  and  despatched  such  troops  as  he 
had  in  readiness  to  the  relief  of  Flint  ami  Rhud- 
dlan. He  soon  followed  in  person;  and  having 
assemble<i  nearly  all  his  military  tenants  and 
1000  pioneers,  he  advanced  into  North  Wales, 
leaving  his  fleet  to  act  upon  the  coast  and  reduce 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  His  j)ioneers  cut  down 
woods,  and  ojjened  roads  into  the  very  fastnesses 
of  Snowdon,  whither  the  natives  were  again 
force<l  to  retire.  Some  intrenched  positions  were 
carried,  but  not  without  a great  loss;  and  in  one 
affair,  which  apj)ears  to  have  been  a regular 
I tattle,  Edward  was  completely  checked,  if  not 
defeate<l.  But  the  means  at  his  disposal  made 
the  stniggle  too  unequal;  reinforcements  con- 
tinually crossed  the  Dee,  or  came  up  from  the 
coast,  and  he  procured  the  services  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  were  jtarticularly  well  suited 
for  mountain  warfare.  These  were  bands  of 
Basques  from  the  Pyrenees,  whose  method  of 

' FUut  Caatle  was  nirnt  iirobab!;  founded  by  Edward  I., 
although  It  haa  been  laid  to  have  originated  aa  early  aa  the  time 
of  Ilenry  II.  Ita  ruina  creat  the  anromit  of  a neeatone  rock  on 
the  noitli  aide  of  the  town,  to  which  the  coatlo  woa  formerly  at- 
tached by  a bridge,  which  lad  to  the  barbican  tower.  It  waa 
diamauUed  in  ld47  by  order  of  the  parliamuut. 

VoL.  I. 


fighting,  and  whose  general  habits  and  manners 
differed  little  from  those  of  the  Welsh  people, 
whom  they  were  employed  to 
hunt  down  like  blood-hounds. 
These  foreign  hordes  acted 
w'herethe  regular  troopsof  the 
English  king  could  not;  acous- 
tomed  in  their  own  country 
to  mountains  farmore  rugged, 
they  penetrated  into  every 
part  of  Snowdon,  and  the  last 
bulwark  of  Welsh  inde{)en- 
dence  was  forced.  Edwanl, 
chiefly  by  means  of  his  fleet, 
occupied  Anglesey ; but,  in 
)>as8ing  from  that  island  to 
the  main,  a detachment  of  his 
forces  sustiiiued  a severe  loss. 
Between  the  sword  and  the 
waves  there  perished  thirteen 
knights,  seventeen  esquires, 
and  several  hundred  foot- 
soldiers.  This  revei’se  at  the 
Menai  Strait  happened  on  St. 
Leonard’s  Day,  the  6th  of  November.  In  another 
battle,  Edward  himself  was  worsted,  being  obliged 
to  flee  for  protection  to  one  of  his  castles,  leaving 
the  Lords  Audley  and  Cliffonl  dead  on  the  field. 
Llewellyn  was  elated  by  these  successes,  and  he 
fondly  ho])ed  that  the  severity  of  winter  would 
force  the  English  to  retire;  but  Eldward  had  col- 
lected a strong  force  in  Pembrokeshire  and  Caer- 
marthen,  and  he  now  sent  it  orders  to  advance 
through  South  Wales,  and  attack  his  enemy  in 
the  rear.  Leaving  his  bi-other  David  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  North  Wales,  his  own  principality, 
Llewellyn  Iwldly  turned  his  ste{)s  to  the  south  to 
meet  the  new  invaders.  He  had  reached  Bualth, 
in  the  valley  of  the  AVye,  when  the  English, 
under  the  savage  Earl  of  Mortimer,  ap|>eared 
suddenly  on  the  opjwsite  side  of  the  river.  A 
Welsh  force  was  on  the  neighlxjuring  heights ; 
but  the  prince  had  been  left  with  only  a few  fol- 
lowers. The  English  crossed  the  river  and  sui- 
prised  him  before  he  had  time  to  put  on  his 
armour;  he  was  nnuxlered,  rather  than  slain  in 
battle.  They  cut  oft'  his  head  and  sent  it  to 
Edward,  who  forwanled  it  to  London,  there  to 
be  placed  on  the  Tower. 

The  struggle  for  independence  did  not,  how- 
ever, end  w’ith  this  unfortunate  prince.  In  spite 
of  the  submission  of  most  of  the  Welsh  chiefs, 
his  brother  David  still  kept  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  for  six  months  he  wandered  a free 
man  over  his  native  wilds.  At  last  he  wjis  be- 
trayed by  some  unpatriotic  Welshmen,  and  with 
his  wife  and  children  carried  in  chains  to  the 
castle  of  Rhuddlan.  In  the  month  of  September 
following,  an  English  jmrliament,  assembled  by 
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Edward  at  Shrewabuiy,  pronounced  the  doom, 
not  of  the  last  champion  of  Welsh  independence 
(for  Madoc  and  others  soon  followed),  but  of 
the  last  sovereign  prince  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient ruling  families  of  Europe.  He  was  sen- 
tenced— 1st.  To  be  dragged  by  a horse  to  the 
place  of  execution,  because  he  was  a traitor  to 
the  king,  who  had  made  him  a knight.  2dly.  To 
be  hanged,  because  ho  had  murdered  the  knights 
in  Hawardine  Castle.  3dly.  To  have  his  bow’els 
burned,  because  he  Lad  done  the  deed  on  Pidm 
Sunday,  the  season  of  Christ’s  passion.  4thly. 
To  be  quartered,  aud  have  his  limbs  hung  up  in 
difierent  places,  because  he  had  conspired  the 
death  of  his  lord  the  king  in  various  parts.  The 
sentence  was  executed  to  the  letter,  and  it  re- 
mained for  many  ages  a revolting  precedent  in 
cases  of  high  treason.’ 

Edward  had  far  more  patience  and  prudence 
than  was  common  to  the  conquerors  of  his  time; 
and  he  devised  wise  means  for  retaining  peaceful 
possession  of  what  he  had  gained  by  force.  He 
did  not  move  from  Wales  until  more  than  a year 
after  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  and  he  spent  the 
greater  jiart  of  that  time  in  dividing  the  country 
into  shires  and  hundreds,  after  the  manner  of 
England,  and  restoring  order  and  tranquillity. 
Immediately  after  the  affair  of  Bualth,  he  pub- 
lished a proclamation,  offering  peace  to  all  the 
inhabitants,  giving  them,  at  the  same  time,  assur- 
ances that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  all  their 
lauds,  liberties,  and  proper- 
ties as  they  had  done  before. 

Some  of  the  ancient  usages 
of  the  country  were  resjiected, 
but,  generally  si)eaking,  the 
laws  of  England  were  in- 
troduced and  enforced.  He 
gave  charters  with  great  pri- 
vileges to  various  trading 
companies  in  Rhuddlan, 

Caernarvon,  Aberj’stwith, 
and  other  towns,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  trade 
and  tempting  the  Welsh  from 
their  mountains,  and  their 
wild,  free  way  of  living,  to  a 
more  social  and  submissive 
state.  When  his  wife  Eleanor 
bore  him  a son  in  the  castle 
of  Caernarvon,  he  adroitly 
availed  himself  of  that  cir- 


them  that  he,  who  was  born  among  them,  should 
be  their  prince.  The  Welsh  chiefs  expected  that 
this  “ Prince  of  Wales"  would  have  the  sejmrate 
government  of  their  country;  for  Alphonao,  an 
elder  brother  of  the  infant  Edward,  was  then 
alive,  and  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  English 
crown.  For  some  time  they  indulged  in  this 
dream  of  a restored  independence,  and  professed, 
and  probably  felt,  a great  attachment  to  the  young 
Edward : but  Prince  Alphomso  died;  the  illusion 
was  also  dissipated  by  other  circumstances,  and, 
in  the  sequel,  the  Welsh-l>om  prince  came  to  be 
regarded  by  his  countr}'men  with  very  different 
feelings  from  either  juide  or  affection. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  Edward’s  am- 
bition rested  for  about  four  years — three  of 
which  he  passed  almost  wholly  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  honourably  engaged  as  umpire  to 
settle  a fresh  dispute  which  had  arisen  between 
the  Kings  of  France,  Arragon,  and  the  house  of 
Anjou,  respecting  the  island  of  Sicily.  His 
ability  aud  conduct  in  this  matter  gained  him 
a great  increase  of  reputation  among  foreign 
princes;*  but  the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom  fell 
into  disorder:  the  English  i>eople  complained 
that  he  neglected  their  interests  to  take  charge 
of  what  did  not  concern  them;  and  the  parlia- 
ment at  last  refused  him  a supjdy  which  he  had 
asked.  The  king  then  returned  in  haste,  and, 
almost  immediately  after,  he  involved  himself  in 
the  affaire  of  Scotland,  which,  with  a few  short 


CAEitNABvox  Castxx.* — J.  8.  Prout,  from  bU  sketch  on  the  spot. 


cumstaiice,  by  presenting  the  infant  Edward 
to  the  people  as  their  countrj'man,  and  telling 

intervals,  entirely  occupied  him  all  the  rest  of 
his  reign. 

* Uawngford;  CMronieU  nf  DunMabU  Priorji;  Rymer;  CarU. 

'■>  Ryiaer;  Mezersy,  Hitt.  Frane.;  Quumono,  Storia  M Rtgw 
lU  Xapoit. 

* This  m&i^ificent  castle  wos  built  by  ICdwiird  1.  The  siwioo 
l&clodud  within  its  walls  and  courts  is  an  an»a  of  one  mile  in  cir- 

cumferenco.  The  exterior  is  complete  in  most  of  its  parts,  but 
the  halls  and  chambers,  wbicli  united  a degree  of  palatial  ar- 
raiigument  with  the  defences  of  an  important  stronghold,  have 
fallen  into  decay.  Tlio  castle  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  nortli  aud  west  its  roassire  walls  overhang  the  tes. 
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Before  proceeding,  however,  to  this  part  of 
the  stoiy  of  the  English  king,  it  will  he  most 
convenient  to  resume  our  Scottish  narrative  from 
the  jK>iut  to  which  we  brought  it  down  in  the 
last  Book.' 

The  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1214,  will  not  detain  us  long.  After 
the  death  of  John,  the  King  of  Scots  continued 
to  co-operate  with  Prince  Louis  of  France  and 
the  confederated  English  barons;  and  he  himself, 
his  whole  army,  and  kingdom  were,  in  conse- 
quence, excommunicated  by  the  legato  Gualo; 
but  the  sentence  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
minded  either  by  the  people  or  their  clergy.  It 
was  not  even  published  by  the  latter  till  almost 
a twelvemonth  had  passed.  In  the  meantime 
Louis  made  {>eace  with  Henry,  without  giving 
himself  any  concern  about  his  ally.  On  this, 
Alexander,  who  was  on  his  march  into  England, 
retunied  home.  He  soon  after,  however,  effected 
his  reconciliation  both  with  the  pope  and  the 
new  King  of  England.  On  the  1st  of  December, 
1217,  he  received  absolution  from  the  delegates 
of  Gualo  at  Tweedmouth;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  surrendered  to  Henry  the  town  of  Carlisle,  of 
which,  although  not  of  the  castle,  he  had  made 
himself  master,  and  did  homage  for  the  earldom 
of  Huntingdon  and  his  other  honours  and  pos- 
sessions in  England.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1221, 
Alexander  married  the  Princess  Joan,  Henry 
III.’s  eldest  sister.  A long  period  of  iminter- 
rupted  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  the  consequence  of  these  arrangements. 

Notwitljstanding  the  allhuice  that  connected 
.Alexander  and  Henry,  and  the  friendship  and 
frequent  intercourse  in  which  they  lived— for  the 
King  of  Scots  matle  repeated  visits  to  the  Eng- 
lish court — no  final  settlement  of  their  claims 
ui>on  each  other  had  yet  taken  place.  It  was 
not  till  September,  1237,  that  at  a conference, 
held  at  York,  it  was  agreed  that  Alexander, 
who,  among  other  things,  Laid  claim,  by  right  of 
inheritance,  to  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 

( 'umberlaud,  and  Westmoreland,  should  receive 
l.'inds  in  the  two  former  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£200  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  his  demands.  The 
following  year  (4th  March,  1238)  Queen  Joan 
died  at  C.'juiterbury.  She  liad  left  no  issue,  and 
within  little  more  than  a year  (15th  May,  1239) 
Alexander  married  again;  his  new  queen  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Ingelram  de  Couci,  a great 
lord  of  Picardy.  The  chief  l>oud  that  had  at- 
tached the  two  kings  was  thus  snapped;  and 
Mary  de  Couci,  whose  family  had  been  distin- 
guished for  its  opposition  to  the  English  interests, 
is,  besides,  supposed  to  liuve  exercised  an  unfa- 
vourable influence  over  the  mind  of  her  husband. 


It  was  some  years,  however,  before  the  old  fnend- 
ship  that  had  subsisted  between  him  and  Henrj' 
wholly  gave  way.  Even  in  1242  we  find  Heniy, 
when  about  to  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  France, 
confiding  to  Alexander  the  care  of  the  northern 
Borclers.  But  in  this  same  year  an  event  occurred 
which  is  especially  memorable  for  the  conse- 
quences attributed  to  it.  An  old  feud  had  existed 
between  the  Bissets,  a powerful  family  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  the  house  of  Athole.  At 
a tournament  held  at  Haddington,  Patrick,  Earl 
of  Athole,  a youth  distinguished  for  his  knightly 
accomplishments,  chanced  to  overthrow  Walter 
Bisset.  Within  a day  or  two  after,  the  Earl  of 
Athole  was  found  murdered  in  the  house  where 
he  lodged,  which  was  also  set  on  fire.  Suspicion 
immediately  fell  upon  the  Bissets : the  nobility, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  March,  immediately  raised 
an  armed  force,  and  demanded  the  life  both  of 
Walter  and  of  his  uncle  William  Bisset,  the  chief 
of  the  family.  It  appears  pretty  certain  that 
the  latter  at  least  was  innocent  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  murder : he  urged,  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  within  fifty 
miles  of  Haddington  when  it  was  committed : he 
offered  to  maintjun  his  innocence  by  the  wager 
of  battle;  and,  still  fui-ther  to  clear  himself,  he 
had  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
murderers  published  both  in  his  own  cha[>el  and 
in  all  tlie  churches  of  the  kingdom.  It  seems  to 
have  been  against  him,  nevertheless,  that  the 
rage  both  of  the  connections  of  Athole  and  of  the 
people  generally  was  chiefly  turned.  The  savage 
notions  of  the  perio<l  could  not  view  what  had 
taken  place  in  any  other  light  than  as  a ground 
for  hunting  to  death  the  whole  kindred  of  the 
supposed  criminal;  and  the  head  of  his  family, 
as  higher  gsme,  was  naturally,  in  the  spirit  of 
this  mode  of  considering  the  matter,  pursued 
even  with  more  eagerness  than  himself.  The 
king,  however,  seems  to  have  felt  the  injustice  of 
the  popular  claniour:  he  interposed  for  Bisset’s 
protection;  and  even  the  queen,  according  to 
Forduu,  offered  to  make  oath  that  he  had  no  (Mirt 
in  devising  the  crime;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  so 
convinced  of  his  innocence  that  she  was  willing 
to  come  forward  as  one  of  his  compurgators,  if 
the  case  should  be  submitted  to  that  mode  of 
trial.  The  opposite  party,  however,  seem  to 
have  declined  submitting  the  question  to  decision 
either  by  compurgation  or  by  combat;  they  in- 
sisted that  it  shotild  l>e  brought  before  a jury;  so 
tliat  this  affair  is  remarkable,  in  addition  to  its 
other  points  of  interest,  as  a memorial  of  all  the 
three  great  fonns  of  judicial  procedure  in  crimi- 
nal coses  which  were  then  in  use.  Bisset  rcfuse<l 
the  trijil  by  jur}',  “ on  account  of  the  malevolence 
of  the  people,  and  the  implacable  resentment  of 
his  enemies."  At  last,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
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king,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
escajie  with  his  life  on  condition  of  forfeiting  his 
estates  and  leaving  the  country.  But  he  was 
still,  notwithstanding,  in  the  greatest  danger 
from  the  secret  determination  of  his  enemies  to 
have  his  blood;  and  it  was  only  by  remaining  in 
concealment  under  the  royal  protection  for  about 
three  months  that  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  make 
his  escape  to  England.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  injuries,  he  now  certainly  showed  little 
nobleness  of  character.  Stung,  possibly,  with  an 
indignant  sense  of  the  injustice  he  had  experi- 
enced, he  sought  to  avenge  himself  on  his  ene- 
mies at  the  expense  not  only  of  his  country,  but 
of  its  king,  to  whose  zealous  and  energetic  inter- 
position in  his  favour  he  owed  his  life.  It  is 
said  that  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land against  the  judgment  that  hod  been  passed 
on  him,  on  the  plea  that  “ Alex.ander,  being  the 
vassal  of  Henry,  ha<l  no  right  to  inflict  such 
punishment  on  his  nobles  without  the  permission 
of  his  liege  lord;”  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
further  endeavoured  to  excite  Henry  against  the 
Scottish  king  by  describing  the  latter  as  devoteil 
to  the  interests  of  France,  and  quoting  instances 
in  which,  as  he  affirmed,  English  traitors  who  had 
escaped  from  prison  were  received  and  harboured 
at  the  northern  court.' 

These  insidious  representations  may  not  im- 
probably have  had  some  part,  along  with  other 
caiLses,  in  fomenting  the  hostile  dis{K>sition  which 
Henry  not  long  after  openly  showed.  At  length, 
having  fully  arrangeil  his  plans,  he  proclaimed 
war  against  Alexander  in  1244,  and  assembling 
a numerous  anny  at  Newcastle,  prepared  to  in- 
va<le  Scotland.  Some  tnwps  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  Alexander  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  John  de  Couci,  had  been  intercepted  by 
Henry,  who  had  also  organized  a confederac}’  of 
Irish  chiefs  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise,  by  mak- 
ing a descent  upon  the  Scottish  coast;  but  the 
country,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  make  a vigor- 
ous resistance.  The  swonl,  however,  was  not 
drawn,  after  all ; a negotiation  took  place  between 
the  two  kings,  and  a peace  was  concluded  at 
Newcastle  (1.3th  August),  by  which  Alexander 
agreed  always  to  liear  g<K)d  faith  and  love  to  his 
dear  and  liege  lonl,  Henry,  King  of  England, 
and  never  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  enemies 
of  Henry  or  of  his  heirs,  unless  they  should  un- 
justly aggi'ieve  him.* 

After  this  the  Scottish  king  was  engaged  in 
war  with  his  uimily  vassal,  Angus,  Lord  of 
Argyle,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  ami  died  in  the 
island  of  Kerarry,  near  the  Sound  of  Mull,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  124?),  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign.  Alexander, 
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like  most  of  the  other  Scottish  kings  of  those 
times,  stood  up  throughout  his  reign  for  the  in- 
de|>endence  of  the  national  church.  Although  a 
favourer  of  the  clergy,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  into  any  extravagant  exj>enditure  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  order.  He  founded,  in- 
deed, no  fewer  than  eight  monasteries  for  the 
Dominicans  or  Black  Friars;  and  Boece  supposes 
that  his  partiality  to  these  mendicants  may  have 
been  occasione<l  by  his  having  seen  their  founder, 
St.  Dominic,  in  France,  about  the  year  1217. 
“The  sight  of  a living  saint,"  observes  Lord 
Hailes,  “ may  have  made  an  impression  on  his 
young  mind;  but  perhaps  he  considered  the 
mendicant  friars  as  the  cheapest  ecclesiastics: 
his  revenues  could  not  supply  the  costly  institu- 
tion of  Cistercians  and  canons  regular,  in  which 
bis  great-grandfather,  David  I.,  took  delight.” 

Alexander  was  succeeiled  on  the  throne  by  his 
only  son,  Alexander  III.,  who  w’as  l)om  at  Rox- 
burgh on  the  4th  of  September,  1241,  and  was 
DOW'  consequently  only  in  his  ninth  year.  There 
was  reason  to  api>rehend  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land might  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  renew  his  attempt  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom;  and,  therefore,  by  the 
patriotic  advice  of  William  Comyn,  Earl  of  Mou- 
teith,  no  time  was  lost  in  proceeiling  to  the  coro- 
nation of  the  young  king.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  Scone  on  the  13th  of  July,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  knighting  the  king  as  well  as  plac- 
ing the  crown  on  his  head. 

It  w’ould  serve  no  useful  end  to  load  our  pages 
with  any  detail  of  the  intricate,  and  in  great  part, 
very  imperfectly  intelligible  stniggle.s  of  ailverse 
factions  that  make  up  the  histor}'  of  the  kingdom 
during  this  as  during  every  other  minority  in 
those  times.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  two  great  contending  partie.**, 
was  the  powerful  family  of  the  Comyns,  of  which 
name  it  is  said  there  were  at  this  time  in  Scot- 
land no  fewer  than  thirty-two  knights,  several  of 
whom  were  barons;  the  Baliols,  among  others, 
were  adherents  of  this  party.  Among  their  most 
distinguished  ojtponents  were  the  Earl  of  March 
and  Dunbar,  the  Earl  of  Strathem,  the  Earl  of 
Carrick,  the  Bruces,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  anti 
Alan  Durward,  w’ho  held  the  office  of  great  jus- 
ticiary, and  was  also  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished soldiers  of  the  age.  But  many  of  the 
nobility  were  constantly  changing  sides,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  and  apparent  chances  of  the 

* Niai  uo«  ffTAvent.  Dr.  Liiigartl  deaertbe*  thU  troaty 

a»  “ an  arrangement  by  which,  though  ho  aludotl  the  oxproa 
recognition  of  feudal  du|)ondouco,  he  ..Alexander)  woms  to  have 
ooucedod  to  Henry  tlio  (ubetanoe  of  hit  demand.’*  In  fact  the 
expren  recognition  of  feudal  dependence  " waa  not  at  all  eluded 
by  Alexander ; it  was  made  in  the  moct  dUUnct  terms,  but  it 
was  nut  made  for  the  kingdom  of  Soutland,  and  therefore  it  was 
Henry,  nut  Alexander,  who  ooni-eded  the  point  in  dispute. 
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contest.  Tlie  King  of  England  also  soon  found 
a fair  pretence  for  interfering  in  Scottish  affairs, 
by  giving  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to 
Alexander,  acconliug  to  an  agreement  which  had 
been  entered  into  soon  after  the  births  of  the 
prince  and  the  princess.  Although  neither  party 
was  yet  quite  eleven  years  old,  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  at  York  with  great  magnificence  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1251. 

On  this  occasion  Alexander,  according  to  cus- 
tom, did  homage  to  Henry  for  his  English  pos- 
sessions; but  when  the  latter  demanded  homage 
also  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  young 
Scottish  sovereign  said  “ that  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  York  to  marry  the  princess  of  England, 
not  to  treat  of  affairs  of  state;  and  that  he  could 
not  take  a step  so  impoi-iant  without  the  know- 
ledge and  approbation  of  his  parliament.”  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  Henry,  in  considera- 
tion apparently  of  his  natund  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  son-in-law,  should  send  a person  in 
whom  he  placed  confidence  to  Scotland,  who 
might  act  in  concert  with  the  Scottish  guardians 
of  the  young  king.  He  sent,  accordingly,  Geof- 
frey of  Langley,  keeper  of  the  royal  forests,  a 
man  who  had  already  acquired  the  worst  reputa- 
tion in  England  by  the  severity  with  which  he 
exercised  the  powers  of  his  odious  office;  but  the 
Scottish  barons,  finding  his  insolence  intolerable, 
soon  compelled  him  to  leave  the  country. 

In  1255,  we  find  the  English  king  despatching 
a new  mission  to  Scotland  under  pretence  of  in- 
({uiring  into  certain  grievances  complained  of  by 
the  queen  his  daughter.  At  this  time  Robert  de 
Ros  and  John  de  Baliol,  two  noblemen  of  the 
Comyn  party,  apijear  to  have  l)eeu  at  the  head 
of  the  government  under  the  name  of  regents. 
Queen  Margaret  complaine<l  that  she  was  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Etlinburgh — a sad  and  soli- 
tary place — without  venlure,  and,  by  reason  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  unwholesome;  that  she 
was  not  j)ennitted  to  make  exciUT<ion8  through 
the  kingdom,  nor  to  choose  her  female  attend- 
ants; and  that,  although  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  by  this  time  completed  their  fourteenth 
year,  they  were  still  excluded  from  each  other’s 
society.  By  a scheme  concerted  l)etween  Henry 
and  the  party  opposed  to  the  Comyns,  the  Earl 
of  March,  Durward,  and  other  leiwlers  of  that 
party  soon  after  this  contrived  to  surprise  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  get  {wsseasion  of  the 
king  and  queen.  They  were  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  north  of  England,  where  Henry  was 
with  an  army;  and  at  last,  in  a meeting  of  the 
two  kings  at  Roxburgh  (20th  Septeml^er,  1255), 
a new  plan  of  government  was  settled,  to  sul)sist 
for  seven  years,  that  is,  till  Alexander  should 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  by  which 
all  the  Comyns  were  deprived  of  office,  and  the 


Earls  of  Fife,  Dunbar,  Strathern,  and  Carrick, 
Alexander  the  steward  of  Scotland,  Robert  de 
Bruce,  Alan  Durward,  and  other  princip.<il  persons 
of  the  .same  faction,  were  appointed  regents  of  the 
kingilom  and  guardians  of  the  king  and  queen. 

The  settlement  appears  to  have  been  main- 
tained for  about  two  years;  but  in  1257,  a cotinter 
revolution  was  effected  through  the  junction  with 
the  Com  vns  of  Mary  dcCouci,  Alexander’s  mother, 
who  had  married  John  de  Brienne,  son  of  the 
titular  King  of  J erusalem,  and  had  ktely  returneil 
from  abroad,  animated  with  all  her*  old  here<li- 
tary  hatred  of  the  English  influence,  and  strength- 
ened both  by  her  new  alliance  and  by  the  favour 
and  countenance  of  the  pope.  Tlie  lately  exjwlled 
faction  now  suddenly  rose  in  arms,  seized  the 
king  and  queen  at  Kinross,  and  so  completely 
carried  everything  before  them,  that  the  princi- 
|ml  adherents  of  the  English  interests  found  it 
necessary  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  whatever  justice  or 
by  whatever  means,  the  Comyns  contrived  to 
make  theirs  api)car  to  be  the  patriotic  cause,  and 
to  gain,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  popular 
voice.  Tliey  probably  made  use  of  the  old  cry 
of  independence,  and  worked  upon  the  sensitive 
national  jealousy  of  England  with  goo<l  effect. 
Even  the  king,  now  that  he  was  in  their  hands, 
■was  of  course  compelled  to  act  along  ■with  them, 
and  submit  to  be  their  instrument  They  put 
him  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  atid  marched 
towards  the  English  border,  where  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  adherents  of  the  late  government 
had  nillicd  and  collected  their  strength.  No  con- 
test of  arms,  however,  took  place;  the  dispute  w.as 
eventually  settled  by  negotiation;  and  it  wjis 
agreed  that  ■while  the  chief  power  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Comyns  and  the  queen-dow- 
ager, to  six  regents  of  this  party  should  be  adde<l 
four  of  the  meinl)er8  of  the  late  government. 
Mary  do  Couci  and  her  husband  were  ])laced  at 
the  head  of  this  new  regency. 

The  coalition  thus  formed  seems  to  have  sub- 
stantially subsisted  till  the  king  came  of  age,  and 
took  the  management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands, 
although,  shortly  after  the  new  government  was 
esbiblished,  the  Comyns  lost  their  gi'eat  lemler, 
Walter,  Earl  of  Monteith,  {poisoned,  as  was  sus- 
pected, by  his  countess.  In  1260,  on  the  Queen 
of  Scots  becoming  pregnant,  she  and  her  husband 
were  penuitted  to  go  to  her  father  in  liomlon, 
Henry  engaging  that  neither  the  king  nor  his 
attendants  should  be  required  to  treat  of  state 
affairs  during  their  visit,  and  also  making  oath 
that  he  would  not  detain  either  the  queen  or  her 
child,  if  her  delivery  should  take  place  in  Eng- 
land. In  February,  1261,  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  delivere<l  at  Windsor  of  a daughter,  who 
was  named  Miirgaret. 
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The  year  1263  is  the  most  memorable  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander.  The  Earl  of  Ross  and  other 
northern  chiefs  ha<l,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Scottish  king,  invaded  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Islands,  which  were  under  the  dominion  of  Nor- 
way, and  had  signalized  their  descent,  according 
to  the  Norwegian  chroniclers,  by  the  most  fright- 
ful excesses  of  savage  warfare.  Haco,  the  Nor- 
wegian king,  immediately  prepared  for  ven- 
geance. Having  collected  a great  fleet,  he  sailed 
from  Herlover  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
Orkney  Islands,  which,  although  formerly  be- 
longing to  Norway,  had  been  lately  compelled  to  J 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  were 
his  first  destination.  Anchoring  in  the  bay  of 
Ronaldsvoe  (now  Ronaldshay),  the  formidable 
armament  remained  there  for  some  weeks,  during 
which  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the  islands  and  of 
the  opposite  mainland,  were  compelled  to  supply 
it  with  provisions  and  to  pay  tribute.  It  is  re- 
corded in  the  Norse  chronicle  of  the  exi>edition, 
that  while  the  fleet  lay  at  Ronaldsvoe  “ a great 
darkness  drew  over  the  sun,  so  that  only  a little 
ring  was  bright  round  his  orb;”  and  it  is  found 
that  the  remarkable  f)henomenou  of  an  annular 
eclipse  must  have  been  seen  at  Ronaldsvoe  this 
year  on  the  6th  of  August.  Sirch  confirmations 
seem  to  revivify  the  long-buried  past,  and  make 
its  history  read  like  a narrative  of  events  of  our 
own  day.  Haco  now  sailed  for  the  south,  and 
being  joinejl  as  he  proceeded  by  his  allies,  Mag- 
nus, the  Tx)rd  of  Man,  and  various  Hebrhleau 
chiefs,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  above  100 
sail,  most  of  them  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
Dividing  his  force,  he  sent  one  powerful  squadron 
to  ravage  the  Mull  of  Cantyre;  another,  to  make 
a descent  on  tlie  Isle  of  Bute.  The  latter  soon 
comj)elled  the  Scottish  garrison  of  the  castle  of 
Rothesay, In  that  island,  to  surrender.  In  the 
meantime,  Haco  himself  entered  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  and  anchored  between  the  mainland  and 
the  Isle  of  Arran.  Ad<Utional  accessions  had  by 
this  time  increased  his  fleet  to  ICO  sail.  The 
Scottish  government  now  attempted  to  avert  the 
danger  by  negotiation : the  abandonment  of  all 
claim  to  the  Hebrides  was  offered  by  Alexander; 
but  to  these  terms  Haco  would  not  listen.  Some 
time,  however,  was  thus  gained,  which  was  in 
various  ways  advantageous  to  the  Scots  and  de- 
trimental to  their  invaders.  It  allowed  the  for- 
mer to  improve  their  preparations  for  defence; 
it  embarrassed  the  latter  by  a growing  difficulty 
in  obtaining  provisions,  and  it  exposed  their 
fleet,  u|xm  a strange  coast,  to  the  hazards  of  the 
stormy  season  of  the  year  that  was  fast  a]>proach- 
ing.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  meanwhile  had  retreated  for  safety 
to  the  islets  in  Ix>ch  Lomond.  There,  however, 
they  were  soon  attacked  by  a division  of  the  in- 


vading force  under  the  command  of  the  King  of 
Man,  who,  first  sailing  to  the  head  of  Loch  Long, 
and  plundering  the  shores  as  they  passed,  then 
dragged  their  boats  across  the  neck  of  land  that 
divides  the  two  lakes.  A devastating  expedition 
into  Stirlingshire  followed.  But  now  the  heavens 
liegan  to  fight  against  them.  One  gale  destroyetl 
ten  of  their  ships  that  lay  in  Loch  Long;  and 
soon  after,  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  October,  a tem- 
pest of  tremendous  violence  from  the  soutli-west 
attacked  the  main  squadron  lying  under  the 
command  of  Haco  in  the  Clyde,  and  tearing 
J nearly  every  ship  from  its  moorings,  after  cast- 
ing several  of  them  on  shore,  drove  the  rest, 
mostly  dismasted  or  otherwise  disabled,  up  the 
Channel.  The  Scottish  forces  collected  in  the 
neighlwurhootl  immediately  fell  ujwn  the  crews 
of  the  vessels  that  were  stranded;  but  the  Nor- 
wegians defended  themselves  with  great  valour; 
and  assistance  having  l>een  sent  to  them  by  Haco, 
when  the  wdnd  was  somewhat  alwted,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  off  their  assailants.  As  soon 
as  daylight  appeared,  Haco,  who  had  collected 
his  shattered  ships  oil’  the  village  of  Largs,  lauded 
at  the  head  of  a strong  force  for  the  protection 
of  two  transports  that  had  been  among  the  ves- 
sels cast  ashore  the  preceding  afternoon,  and 
which  the  Scots  had  attempted  to  plunder  during 
the  night.  This  movement  may  be  said  to  have 
commencetl  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Largs. 
The  Scottish  army,  led  by  Alexander,  and  the 
stewai'd  of  St’otland,  now  came  down  from  the 
surrounding  high  grounds.  The  handful  of  Nor- 
wegians, drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  one  of  which 
occupied  a small  hill,  while  the  other  two  were 
stationed  on  the  shore,  were  greatly  outnum- 
bered by  this  force;  and  Haco,  as  the  engagement 
was  about  to  commence,  was,  although  with  much 
dilRculty,  prevailed  upon  by  his  otiicers  to  row- 
back  to  the  ships  for  further  aid.  But  he  had 
scarcely  got  on  board  when  another  furious  storm 
came  on,  and  rendered  the  hiudiug  of  more  men 
for  the  present  impossible.  In  the  meantime  the 
Scots  had  attacked  the  most  a<lvanced  body  of 
the  Norwegians,  who  were  soon  obliged  to  flee  in 
confusion.  The  rout  immediately  became  gene- 
ral; numliers  of  the  Norwegians  threw  them- 
selves into  their  boats  and  attempted  to  regain 
their  ships;  the  rest  were  driven  along  the  shore 
amid  showers  of  airows  from  their  pursuing 
enemy.  Still  they  repeatedly  rallied,  and,  turn- 
ing TOimd  upon  their  pursuers,  mtule  an  obsti- 
nate stand  at  every  point  where  the  ground  fa- 
voured them.  In  this  way,  although  still  galled 
by  the  Scots  hovering  on  their  rear,  they  seem 
to  have  at  length  convertetl  their  flight  into  a 
slow  and  comparatively  oi-derly  retreat.  Towaixls 
night  a reinforcement  from  the  ships  having,  not- 
withstanding the  storm,  which  still  continued. 
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effected  a landing  by  extraordinary  efforts,  the 
foreigners,  if  we  may  trust  to  their  own  account, 
even  made  a general  atbick  upon  the  Scottish 
army,  and,  after  a short  resistance,  succeeded  in 
driving  it  back.  They  then  re-emlmrked  in  their 
boats  and  regained  their  ships.  But  on  the  water 
the  elements  ha<l  been  doing  their  destructive 
work  even  with  more  effect  than  human  rage  on 
land.  Haco’s  magnificent  navy  was  now  reduced 
to  a few  shattei'ed  vessels.  The  Noiwegian  king 
sailed  away  to  the  island  of  Arran,  and  from 
thence  through  a course  of  stormy  weather  to 
Orkney,  which  he  did  not  reach  till  the  29th  of 
October.  He  proceedc<i  no  farther  on  his  home- 
ward voyage.  An  illness  seized  upon  him^  under 
which  he  lingered  for  some  weeks,  and  at  last 
expired  on  the  loth  of  December.' 

The  battle  of  Largs  is  the  great  event  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander.  The  victory  was  among  the 
most  imi>ortant  the  Scots  ever  won.  It  was  their 
last  conflict  with  the  pirate  kings.  After  nego- 
tiations which  lasted  for  nearly  three  years,  a 
peace  was  concludeil  with  Norway,  by  which  both 
the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  all  other 
islands  in  the  western  and  southern  sexs,  of 
which  that  power  might  have  hitherto  held  or 
claimed  the  dominion,  were  made  over  in  full 
sovereignty  to  Scotland.  The  Western  Islands 
were  never  afterwards  withdrawn  from  the  Scot- 
tish rule. 

There  is  little  more  to  relate  under  the  reign 
of  Alexander.  He  was  present  with  his  queen, 
and  many  of  his  nobility,  at  the  coronation  of 
Edward  I.,  in  1274,  and  on  that  occasion  did 
homage,  according  to  custom,  for  his  English  pos- 
sessions. In  127S  ho  performed  this  ceremony  a 
second  time,  dechuring,  according  to  the  record 
[)reserved  in  the  Close  Rolls,  that  he  l>ecame  the 
liege  man  of  his  lord,  King  Edward  of  England, 
against  all  {)eople.  This  was  substantially  the 
same  acknowledgment  that  Alexander  II.  had 
ma«le  to  Heuiy  HI.  in  1244.  It  was  no  admis- 
sion of  Edward’s  claim  of  feu<lal  superiority  over 
S(X>tland,  as  is  conclusively  proved,  if  there  could 
be  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  by  the  sequel  of  the 
record,  which  expreasly  states  that  Edward  “re- 
ceived it,  saving  his  right  and  claim  to  liomage 
for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when  it  shall  please 
him  to  bring  it  forward.” 

The  government  of  Alexander,  after  he  took 
the  management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands, 
made  him  universally  beloved  by  his  i>eople;  and 

' Thf  Korveefian  /(coomii/  of  n<ico'»  Expedition  againtt 
S(vHand,  in  Uloiulic  anil  Rugllali,  with  notes;  b>-  thv  Itor. 
James  Johnstone,  A.M.,  12niu,  ITSU;  and  “ Obiervatiims  on  the 
Norwegian  Expoilitioii  against  Scotland,  in  the  year  13(13,  and  on 
ai>ma  |)reTioos  events  which  gave  oocosiun  to  that  War,"  by  John 
ItUlon,  Kaq.,  in  Tra/uadion*  of  t)u  Socirty  of  tAe  dHtvpturia  of 
SctAUinel,  vol.  li.  410.  E«lin.  1823,  pp.  S30-407. 

* " Uut  nitli  the  demise  of  Alexander  111.  without  issue  ooin- 


|)cace  and  plenty  blessed  the  land  in  his  time. 
But  clouds  and  storms  were  soon  to  succeed  this 
simshine. 

Alexander  had  lost  his  queen,  Margaret  of  Eng- 
land, in  1276;  but,  besides  the  daughter  already 
mentioned,  she  had  left  him  a sou,  named  Alexan- 
der, iKtm  at  Jedburgh  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1204:  David,  a younger  son,  hatl  died  in  hisljoy- 
hood.  In  1281  the  Princess  Margaret  was  marrietl 
to  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  and  the  following  year 
the  Prince  of  Scotland,  now  a youth  of  eighteen, 
was  united  to  Margai-et,  daughter  of  Guy,  Earl  of 
Flaudera.  At  this  time  the  king  himself,  as  yet 
only  in  his  forty-first  year,  might  reasonably  have 
counted  on  a much  longerreign;  the  alliances  which 
he  had  formed  for  his  children  promised  to  enable 
him  to  transmit  his  sceptre  to  a line  of  descend- 
ants; and  the  people  seemed  entitled  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  continuance  of  the  present  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  coimtry  for  many  years.  By  a 
singular  succession  of  calamities  all  these  fair 
hopes  were,  one  after  the  other,  rapidly  extin- 
guished. First,  in  the  latter  j)art  of  the  year 
1283  died  the  Queen  of  Norway,  leaving  only  an 
infant  daughter.  The  death  of  Queen  Mjvrgaret 
was  followed  by  that  of  her  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Scotland,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1284.  No  time 
was  lost  by  Alexander  in  taking  the  measures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  succession  which  these 
events  rendered  necessary.  On  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  parliament  was  assembled  at  Scone, 
when  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  solemnly  liound 
themselves,  failing  Alexander  and  any  children 
he  might  yet  have,  to  acknowledge  for  their 
sovereign  the  Norwegian  princess — “ the  Maiden 
of  Norway,”  as  she  is  called  by  the  old  writers. 
The  following  year  (15th  April,  1285),  Alexander 
married  Joleta,  the  yoimgand  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Count  de  Dreux.  But  within  a year  after 
his  marriage,  on  the  IGth  of  March,  1286,  as 
Alexander  was  riding  in  a dai'k  night  between 
Kinghorn  and  Brnnitialaud,  his  horse  stumbled 
with  him  over  a high  cliff,  at  a place  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Kingswood  End,  when  he  was 
killed  on  the  spot. 

The  loss  of  this  excellent  king  would,  in  any 
circumstances,  have  been  a heavy  calamity  to  his 
country,  but  the  blow  could  not  have  been  re- 
ceived at  a more  unfortunate  moment  than  the 
present.*  A long  minority  was  now  the  least 
evil  the  kingdom  luul  to  dread,  and  that  evil  was 
certain  if  a worse  should  not  take  its  place.  The 

mcn<s>J  warfare  ontl  anarchy  which  lasted,  with  little  Interrujy- 
tion.  during  340  years.  In  tliat  odious  perioil  of  wretched- 
nuH  we  hoar  the  rujnks  iuccHontly  cry  out  Itiram  ijutrratn ! 
Upprewive  war!  It  bocome  the  very  object  of  these  hostilities, 
not  to  improve  but  to  waste,  not  to  aave  but  to  deetroy.  Agri- 
culturo  woe  ruined : and  the  very  neceenariee  of  life  were  lout, 
when  the  principal  lords  had  scarcely  a bed  to  lie  on." — Clial- 
men'  CnUdonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  143- 
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life  of  an  infant,  in  a foreign  country,  alone  8‘ood 
between  the  nation  and  all  the  801*0  confusion 
and  miseries  of  a disputed  succession.  Tlie  firet 
})roceeding  of  the  estates  was  to  appoint  a re- 
gency, at  a meeting  held  at  Scone,  on  the  11th  of 
April.  But  scarcely,  it  would  api>ear,  had  the 
throne  of  Queen  Margaret  been  thus  set  up,  when 
it  began  to  be  undermined  by  plots  and  secret 
treason.  The  rule  of  a female  sovereign  was  new 
to  the  country ; the  attempt  to  transmit  the  crown 
to  a daughter  had  already  failed  in  England,  even 
when  made  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
by  Henry  I. 

The  main  strength  of  Margaret’s  cause  lay  in 
there  being  no  other  certain  heir  to  the  throne  if 
she  was  set  aside.  The  choice  was  between  her  and 
a disputed  succession.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
it  is  more  than  pi'obable  that  the  settlement  in 
her  favour  would  have  been  wholly  disregarded 
after  Alexanders  death.  The  next  heir,  if  a 
male  of  mature  age,  and  a native  of  the  country, 
would  at  once  have  been  preferred  to  the  foreign 
female  infant.  Even  as  matters  stood  there  was, 
it  would  seem,  one  party  which  liad  already 
formed  the  design  of  displacing  Queen  Margaret 
in  favour  of  its  own  chief.  Robert  de  Bnis  or 
Bruce,  Lord  of  Anuandale  and  Cleveland,  was 
the  sou  of  Isabella,  one  of  the  three  daughters  of 
David,  Eai’l  of  Huntingdon,  the  brother  of  Wil- 
liam the  Lion.  He  and  a number  of  his  adher- 
ents, including  some  of  the  principal  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility,  held  a meeting  on  the  20th  of 
Septeml)cr,  1286,  at  Turn  berry  Ca.stle,  in  Ayr- 
shire, the  setit  of  Bruce’s  son,  Robert  Bruce,  called 
Ejirl  of  Carrick  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  there 
entered  into  an  agreement,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  adhere  to  one  another  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  against  all  j>ersons,  saving  their  alle- 
giance to  the  King  of  England,  and  to  him  who 
should  gain  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  as  the  right- 
ful heir  of  the  late  king.'  The  intention  of  the 
parties  to  this  bond  would  appear  to  have  been 
to  obtiiin  the  crown  for  Bruce,  by  the  aid  of  the 
King  of  England,  whom,  with  that  view,  they 
were  prepared  to  acknowledge  as  lord  pai*a- 
mount  of  Scotland.  Edward,  however,  had,  for 
the  present,  another  scheme  of  his  own,  with 
which  this  of  theirs  could  not  be  suiTered  to  in- 
terfere. 

Two  of  the  chief  memljcrs  of  the  regency,  the 
Eiirl  of  Buchan  and  the  Earl  of  Fife,  died  towanls 
the  close  of  the  year  1288  (the  Earl  of  Fife  was 


murdered);  and  from  this  time  violent  divisions 
arose  in  the  government,  and  all  things  began  to 
tend  to  confusion  and  anarchy.  One  accoimt  is 
that  the  estates  of  Scotland  now  made  a formal 
application  to  the  English  king  for  his  advice 
and  mediation  towards  composing  the  troubles  of 
the  kingdom.  But  this  statement  does  not  rest 
upon  any  certain  autliority.  In  the  end  of  the 
year  1289,  however,  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  opened 
a negotiation  with  Edward  on  tlie  afiaii*s  of  his 
infant  daughter  and  her  kingdom;  and  at  Ed- 
ward’s request  the  Scottish  regency  sent  three  of 
its  members  to  take  part  in  a solemn  deliberation 
which  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Salisbury.  It 
w'as  here  agreed  that  the  young  queen  should  be 
immediately  conveyed  either  to  her  own  do- 
minions or  to  England,  Edw'ard  engaging  in  the 
latter  case  to  deliver  her,  on  demand,  to  the 
Scottish  nation,  provided  that  good  order  should 
be  previously  established  in  Scotland,  so  that  she 
might  reside  there  with  safety  to  her  person. 
No  mention  was  made  in  this  convention  of  an 
English  match  for  Margaret,  but  it  appears  that 
Edward  had  ab-eady  obtained  a dispensation  from 
Rome  for  her  man*iage  to  her  cousin,  his  eldest 
son.  A rejwrt  to  tliat  effect  was  very  soon  after 
spread  in  Scotland;  whereupon  the  estates  im- 
mediately assembleil  at  Bridgeham,  a village  on 
the  Tweed,  and  from  thence  addressed  a letter  to 
the  Englisli  king,  expressing,  in  warm  term.s, 
their  gratification  at  the  rumour  that  had  reached 
them,  and  beseeching  him  to  inform  them  if  it 
was  true.  “ If  it  is,”  they  concluded,  “ we  on 
our  part  heartily  consent  to  the  alliance,  not 
doubting  that  you  will  agree  to  such  reasonable 
conditions  as  we  shall  propose  to  your  council.” 
They  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  King  of 
Norway,  pressing  him  to  send  his  daughter  in- 
stantly to  England. 

Some  months  after  this  (on  the  18th  of  July, 
12.00),  a treaty  was  concluded  at  the  same  place, 
by  w’hich  ever}’thing  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
marriage  was  finally  arranged.  Many  stipula- 
tions were  made  for  securing  the  integiity  and 
independence  of  the  Scotti.sh  kingdom;  and  all 
jwints,  both  of  substance  and  of  form,  relating  to 
that  matter,  were  regulated  with  elaborate  scru- 
pulosity. But  the  event  of  a few  weeks  rendered 
all  the  jwiinstaking  and  oathtaking  of  no  effect. 
The  Maiden  of  Norway  having  at  length  set  sail 
for  Britain,  fell  sick  on  her  passage,  and  landing 
on  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  died  there  about 
the  end  of  September:  she  was  in  her  eightli 
year. 


' Tytler,  iJitt.  of  Scot.,  L 05, 
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ITE  fatality  which  seemed  to  have 
pursued  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
land  for  above  a century  past  was 
certainly  very  remarkable.  Within 
that  period,  it  will  be  found,  that 
William  the  Idon  and  his  posterity 
liad  mode  no  fewer  than  ten  marriages,  and  yet 
there  w'os  not  now  a descendant  of  that  king  in 
existence. 

In  this  failiu^  of  the  line  of  William,  the  heir 
to  the  crown  was  to  be  sought  for  among  the  de- 
scendants of  his  younger  brother,  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  David,  besides  a son,  who  died 
without  issue,  left  three  daughters;  the  eldest, 
Margaret,  married  to  Alan  of  Galloway;  the  se- 
cond, Isabella,  married  to  llobert  Bruce;  the 
third,  Ada,  married  to  Henry  Hastings.  Mar- 
garet’s eldest  daughter,  Dervorgoil  (she  hatl  no 
son),  married  John  do  Baliol,  Lord  of  Bernard 
Castle,  by  whom  she  had  a son,  John  Baliol; 
llobert  Bnice,  Earl  of  Garrick,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  was  the  son  of  I.sabclla;  John  Hustings  was 
the  son  of  Ada,  Baliol,  therefore,  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon;  Bruce  and  Hastings  were  the  sons 
of  his  two  younger  daughters.  According  to  the 
rule  of  descent  os  now  established,  no  question 
about  who  had  the  right  of  succession  could  be 
raised  in  such  a ca.se;  the  descendant  of  the  elder 
daughter,  however  remote,  would  be  preferred  to 
the  descendant  of  the  younger  daughter,  however 
near;  and,  indeed,  even  in  that  age  this  rule, 
which  flows  directly  and  necessarily  from  the 
admission  of  the  principle  of  primogeniture, 
seems  to  have  been  all  but  universally  recognized 
by  the  authorities  on  this  part  of  the  law.  Still 
the  point  was  not  so  distinctly  settled  tliat  a de- 
VOL.  I. 


bate  might  not  bo  raised  on  it,  or  that,  supported 
by  popular  or  party  zeal,  the  one  claim  might  not 
bo  put  forward,  and  asserted  to  bo  that  of  law 
and  right,  with  as  much  plausibility  to  the  gene- 
ral understanding,  and  os  fair  a chance  of  sue* 
cess,  as  the  other. 

When  the  death  of  the  queen  first  became 
known,  it  was  probably  doubtful  how  many  com- 
petitora  might  start  up  for  the  vacant  throne,  or 
to  what  extent  the  controversy  might  be  en- 
tangled by  their  conflicting  claims.  It  was  cer- 
tain, however,  that  a controversy  there  would 
be,  and  in  all  likelihood  a long  and  fierce  one; 
and,  also,  that  a state  of  circumstances  had  arisen 
in  which  everything  was  to  be  feared  for  the  na- 
tional independence  from  the  ambition  of  the 
Engli.sh  king,  and  the  ascendancy  in  Scottish 
afliiirs,  his  artful  m.anagcment  and  the  course  of 
events  had  already  given  him.  The  news,  there- 
fore, spread  universal  grief  and  consternation 
tlux>ughout  Scotland. 

According  to  one  account,  it  was  now  that  the 
embas-sy  to  Etlwnrd,  soliciting  his  advice  and 
mediation,  was  sent  by  the  estates  of  Scotland. 
From  what  immediately  followed,  it  does  appear 
jirobable  that  some  such  application  may  have 
been  now  made  by  the  Scots,  Upon  this  sup- 
position we  can  most  easily  account  for  the  in- 
vitation which  Edward  a<ldrcssed  to  their  no- 
bility and  clergy  to  meet  him  at  Nbrham,  a town 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  obeyed  his  summons.  The 
conference  took  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  1291. 
Here  Edward  distinctly  announced  that  he  pro- 
posed to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland  as  superior  and  lord  paramount  of  that 
kingdom,  and  insisted  upon  their  recognition  of 
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his  title  as  such,  l)cfore  any  other  business  should 
be  proceeded  with.  Little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  many  of  the  pci-sons  present  were 
perfectly  prepared  for  all  this;  but  it  took  a part 
of  the  assembly  by  surjirise;  and  at  length  one 
voice  ventured  to  resjxmd,  that  no  .answer  could 
be  m.ade  to  the  demand  that  had  Imjcii  adtlressed 
to  them  while  the  throne  was  vacant.  “ By  holy 
Edward!”  cried  the  Engli.sh  king — “By  holy 
Edw.ard ! whose  crown  1 wear,  I will  vindicate 
my  just  rights,  or  perish  in  the  attempt!”  At 
last  the  meeting  w;is  adjourned  till  the  morrow, 
and  from  that  ilay,  on  the  Scots  rc<iuesting  a 
longer  delay,  it  w:is  further  adjourned  to  the  2d 
of  .rune.  Edward  had  alre.ady  issued  writs  to 
hi.s  barons  ami  other  military  tenants  in  the 
northern  counties,  comm.anding  them  to  assemble 
at  Norham  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month,  with 
horaes,  arms,  and  all  their  jKJwers. 

The  meeting  of  the  2d  of  June  took  jdace  on 
a green  plain  esdled  Holywell  J Laugh,  near  Up- 
settlington,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
opposite  to  Norham  Castle,  ami  within  the  terri- 
toiy  of  Scotland.  Among  those  present  were  no 


Norham  Castlt..* — From  a drawing  l>y  B 

fewer  than  eight  persons  who,  under  various 
titles,  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  One  of  these 
was  Robert  Bruce,  Txjrd  of  Annandalo.  Turn- 
ing firet  to  him,  Robert  Burnel,  Bishop  of  Bjith 
and  chancellor  of  England,  demanded  “ Whether 
he  acknowledgetl  Edward  as  lord  j)aramount  of 


Scotland  ? ami  whether  he  was  willing  to  ask  and 
receive  judgment  from  him  in  that  character]” 
Bruce,  says  tlie  official  record  of  the  proceedings, 
definitively,  expressly,  publicly,  and  openly  de- 
clared his  assent.  The  other  seven  competitors 
afterwards  did  the  same.  Ne.xt  day,  John  B:diol 
and  another  competitor,  making  ten  in  all,  ap- 
peared and  followe<l  their  c\.am]>le.  “ The  whole 
form  of  this  busines.s,”  .as  lA>rd  Hailes  remarks, 
“apiH\ai-s  to  have  been  ijrcconeerted.”  There 
were  probably  few  of  the  assembled  nobility  and 
clergj*  that  were  not  the  sworn  adherents  of  one 
or  other  of  the  competitoi's;  they  were  divided 
into  the  Bruce  party  and  the  Baliol  party;  and 
they  were  of  course  severally  ready  to  follow  in 
whatever  direction  their  chiefs  might  le.ad  them. 
With  regard,  agjiin,  to  the  two  great  claimants  of 
the  crown  tlicmsclves,  if  cither  consented  to  sub- 
mit to  the  arbitration  of  Etlw.ard,  it  is  obvious 
that  his  riv.al  h.a<l  no  altern.ative  but  to  acquiesce 
in  the  same  mode  of  deciding  the  question,  un- 
less he  were  j)rej)ared  to  resign  all  hojic  and 
chance  of  succes.s.  The  true  explanation,  how- 
ever, of  Baliol’s  ab.senco  on  the  lii-st  day  of  tlie 

meeting  probably  is, 
that  he  sought  by 
this  piece  of  manage- 
ment, pcrhajws  in  con- 
cert with  Edward, 
to  throw  upon  his 
opj>onent  the  odium 
of  taking  the  first 
step  in  the  unpopular 
course  of  thus  sur- 
rendering the  na- 
tional inde]>endence. 
There  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  whether 
swayed  by  his  view 
of  the  justice  of  the 
c.ose  or  by  other  con- 
siderations, Edward 
k,  ilatcU  1T23.  had,  from  the  first, 

iletermined  that  Ba- 
liol should  have  the  crown,  and  that  all  the 
anxious  .and  protracted  deliberation  he  affected 
to  give  to  the  subject,  wjis  merely  so  much  hollow 
and  hyjHjcritical  formality.  Of  the  other  claim- 
ants who  jircsented  themselves  along  with  Baliol 
.aijfl  Bruce,  most  seem  to  have  been  brought  for- 


' Nwhnin  Cantlo  wna  built,  or  rc-constnictc«I,  by  Flnnibanl, 
Diitliop  of  Durham,  in  the  year  1121.  It  iaiiitunUHl  on  the  brink 
of  a Bteop  rock  whoeo  base  U w.a»lioU  by  the  river  T»  «e«I.  Cam- 
den, who  had  his  infomuxtion  from  Dr.  Carlton  of  Norlinm,  after- 
ward suotvsnively  UUliopof  l.laiidafl'aiul  tif  Cliichoster,  doscrihes 
this  castle  ns  being  in  his  time  " fortillcd  with  a ditch."  “ On 
the  outer  wall,"  ho  says,  “which  is  of  great  comixuw,  wore  many  , 
littio  towrers  in  the  nngla  next  tho  river;  within  this  is  another 
circular  wall,  much  stronger,  in  tho  centrv  whereof  rises  a loilier 
tower."  Tliis  doscri]>tion  fumUlies  a perfect  idea  of  tlio  figxiru 
of  this  fortnew,  aHor  it  Imd  received  roinirs  by  Bishop  Tuustal.  I 


Towards  tlio  river  tlie  mins  now  hang  uiKm  the  von-  rcige  of  the 
lirocipice,  i>art  of  which,  by  Uio  washing  of  the  strosm,  hu 
given  way,  and  carried  w itli  it  tho  suiierstructures  on  that  side; 
and  with  thedccay  incident  to  the  length  of  time,  lias  occasioned 
a wide  breach  in  the  oiitwanl  wall  spoken  of  by  Camden.  The 
keep  is  a very  heavy  sipiaro  building,  vaulted  undomeathl 
part  of  the  vaidu  or  prisons  remain  entire,  but  all  the  inte- 
rior pons  of  tho  Uiwcr  aliovo  are  laid  open  ond  ruined.  The 
height  of  the  great  tower  was  about  70  It.,  contaiuing  four 
stories  or  ranges  of  apnrtiucnta.— Mackonxle's  Uutory  AV- 
t/tumbcrlanJ. 
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•ward  only  to  throw  a greater  air  of  perplexity 
over  the  case,  and  to  givo  some  chance  of  dividing 
any  opposition  that  might  eventually  be  mode  to 
the  successful  candidate,  or  even,  it  may  be,  with 
the  object  of  leaving  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Scottish  crown  still  open,  if  any  ca- 
sualty should  remove  either  of  the  two  principal 
competitors  before  Edward’s  designs  for  the  com- 
plete subjection  of  the  country  should  be  matured. 
The  whole  course  of  his  conduct  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  that  he  intended  to  treat  Scotland  as  he 
had  treated  W ales.  This  union  of  the  whole  island 
under  one  sceptre  was  evidently  the  grand  scheme 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  which  in- 
spired and  directed  his  whole  policy.  At  first 
ho  hoped  to  accomplish  his  object,  in  so  far  as 
Scotland  was  concerned,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  son  with  the  queen  of  that  country;  when 
the  death  of  Margaret  defeated  this  arrangement, 
ho  could  not  for  the  present  proceed  to  the  at- 
tainment of  his  end  by  so  direct  a path;  but  that 
end  was  still  the  same,  and  was  never  lost  sight 
of  for  a moment.  At  this  very  meeting  at  Nor- 
ham  the  English  chancellor  protested,  in  the 
name  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  his  master, 
“ that,  although  he  now  asserted  his  right  of  m- 
periority  with  the  view  of  giving  judgment  to  the 
competitors,  yet  that  he  meant  not  to  relinquish 
liis  right  of  property  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
acclaimablc  hereafter  in  fit  manner  and  time 
convenient.”  ‘ 

The  proceedings  at  Norham,  on  the  3d  of 
June,  were  terminated  by  an  unanimous  agree- 
ment, that  a body  of  104  commissioners  should 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  cause,  and  report 
to  ^ward;  forty  being  named  by  Baliol,  the 
same  number  by  Bruce,  and  the  remainder  by 
Edward  himself,  who  was,  moreover,  empowered 
to  add  to  the  commission  os  many  more  persons 
as  he  chose.  On  the  1 1th  of  the  same  month, 
the  regents  of  Scotland  made  a solemn  surrender 
of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
king,  and  the  keepers  of  castles  mado  a like  sur- 
ixindcr  of  their  trusts;  in  both  cases,  however,  on 
the  condition  that  Edward  should  make  full  re- 
stitution in  two  months  from  the  date  of  his 
award  in  the  cause  of  the  succession. 

Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus,  alone 
refused  to  deliver  the  castles  of  Dundee  and 
Forfar,  which  he  held,  without  an  obligation  to 
indemnify  him  from  Edward  and  all  the  com- 
petitors. It  was  found  expedient  to  comply  with 
the  terms  thus  insisted  upon  by  “ the  only  Scots- 
man,” obsciwes  Lord  Ilailes,  “ who  acted  with 
integrity  and  spirit  on  this  trial  of  national  in- 
tegrity and  spirit,”  On  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  Bruce  and  his  sou,  Baliol,  and  many  of 
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the  principal  Scottish  barons,  swore  fealty  to 
Edw’ard.  One  churchman  only,  the  Bishop  of 
Sodor,  presented  himself  to  perform  the  disgi^e- 
ful  ceremony.  The  {leoce  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, 03  lord  paramount  of  Scotland,  was  then 
proclaimed,  and  the  assembly  finally  adjourned 
to  the  2d  of  August.*  Edward  himself,  in  the 
meantime,  nuide  a progress  through  Scotland, 
in  the  course  of  which  ho  visited  Edinburgh, 
Diuifermline,  St.  Andrews,  Kinghom,  Linlith- 
gow, and  Stirling — wherever  he  appeared,  calling 
upon  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  bishops  and  earls 
to  biugesses,  to  sign  the  rolls  of  homage  as  his 
vassals.  Elsew’here  officers  were  appointed  to 
receive  the  oaths,  whoever  refused  to  take  them 
being  ordered  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned. 

When  the  commissioners  met  at  Berwick,  and 
proceeded  to  business  in  the  presence  of  Edward, 
on  the  3d  of  August,  twelve  claimants  of  the 
crown,  in  all,  presented  themselves.  Soon  after- 
wards a thirteenth  was  added,  in  the  ])erson  of 
King  Eric  of  Norway.  All  of  them,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings, 
withdrew  their  pi'etensions  before  any  decision 
was  pronounced.  The  rest,  in  fact — some  of 
them  descendants  from  illegitimate  daughters  of 
William  the  Lion,  others  alleging  a descent  from 
some  earlier  king — had  none  of  them  any  groimd 
whatever  on  which  to  come  in  before  the  pos- 
terity of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

The  final  decision  of  the  cause  did  not  take 
place  till  the  following  year.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  1292,  the  commissioners  reported  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
fourscore  Scottish  members  of  their  body,  by 
whoso  advice,  if  unanimous,  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  king  to  have  regulated  his  con- 
duct; and  they  therefore  declined  to  give  any 
advice  without  hearing  the  better  judgment  of 
the  prelates,  nobility,  and  other  wise  men  of 
England.  On  this  the  further  consideration  of 
the  question  was  appointed  by  Edward  to  take 
place  in  a parliament,  which  he  summoned  to 
meet  at  Berwick,  on  the  15th  of  October.  Here 
Baliol  and  Bruce  were  fully  heard  in  defence  of 
their  respective  claims;  upon  which  the  assembly 
came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion,  “that  by 
the  laws  and  usages  of  both  kingdoms,  in  every 
heritable  succession,  the  more  remote  in  one  de- 
gree lineally  descended  from  the  eldest  sister, 
was  preferable  to  the  nearer  in  degree,  issuing 
from  the  second  sister thus  declaring,  by  im- 
plication, against  the  claim  of  Bruce  os  opposed 
to  that  of  Baliol.  In  another  meeting,  on  tho 
0th  of  November,  Edward  formally  pronounced 
his  decision,  “ that  Brucu  should  take  nothing  in 
the  competition  with  Baliol.”  Bruce  and  Hast- 
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iugs  now  demanded  each  a third  of  the  kingdom, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a divisible  inheritance ; 
but  this  doctrine  the  assembly  unanimously  re- 
jected. Finally,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  Edward 
gave  judgment  “that  John  Baliol  should  have 
seLsiiie  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.”  But  again, 
at  this  the  termination  of  these  proceedings,  as  a 
year  and  a half  before  at  the  commencement, 
the  English  king  solemnly  protested,  “ that  the 
judgment  he  had  thus  given,  should  not  impair 
his  claim  to  the  property  of  Scotland.”  On  the 
19th,  the  regents  of  Scotland  and  the  governors 
of  castles  were  ordered  to  surrender  their  respec- 
tive trusts  to  the  new  king;  and  the  same  day, 
the  great  seal  that  had  been  used  by  the  regency, 
was  broken  into  four  parts,  and  the  pieces  de- 
posited in  the  treasury  of  England,  “in  testi- 
mony, to  future  ages,  of  England’s  right  of  supe- 
riority over  Scotland.”  The  next  day  Baliol 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  at  Norham.  On  the  30th 
(St.  Andrew’s  Day),  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at 
Scone.  Soon  after  ho  passed  into  England,  and 
on  the  2Cth  of  December  did  homage  to  Etlward 
for  his  kingdom  at  Newcastle:  and  thus  Bnished 
the  first  act  of  this  extraordinary  drama. 

Events  that  unexpectedly  ai-ose,  now  called 
away  the  English  king  to  another  scene.  Ed- 
wanl’s  progress  at  home  had  not  been  viewed 
without  serious  alarm  abroad.  The  subjugation 
of  Wales  and  Scotland,  by  leaving  him  master 
of  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  rendered 
him  most  formidable  to  all  his  continental  neigh- 
bours, and  to  none  so  dangerous  as  to  France, 
where  there  was  a source  of  dissension  ever  oi>eu, 
and  w’here  the  English  had  a footing  that  enabled 
them  at  all  times  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart 
of  the  countrj%  On  former  occasions,  several  of 
the  Fj’ench  kings  had  given  coimteuance  and  en- 
couragement (if  little  or  nothing  more)  to  botli 
Scotch  and  Welsh,  when  up  in  arms  against  the 
Anglo-Norman  sovereigns;  but  now  Philip  le 
Bel  thought  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
exert  all  his  strength,  and  diive  the  English 
from  what  was  left  of  their  continental  dominion. 
The  moment  seemed  favourable ; Edward  was 
absorbed  by  his  great  project;  and  as  for  the 
justice  of  the  undertaking,  had  not  Philip  as 
good  a right  to  gather  up  the  scattered  fi-agments 
of  Franco,  and  to  make  of  them  a respectable 
whole — a united  and  powerful  kingdom — as  Ed- 
ward haxl  to  seize  and  consolidate  the  ancient  inde- 
pendent states  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  view  ? 

The  English  sovereign,  however,  was  too  politic 
not  to  see  and  provide  for  these  schemes : he  had 
long  watched  Philip  with  a jealous  eye,  and  while 
he  wisely  kept  his  own  armies  at  homo,  he  had 
courted  alliances  abroad,  and  laboured  to  raise 
barriers  against  Philip’s  ambition.  In  the  south. 


[Civil  akd  Miuta&T.’ 

by  means  of  presents  and  flattering  assurances) 
he  had  won  over  the  powerful  Count  of  Savoy; 
in  the  north,  he  had  a good  underetanding  with 
the  emperor,  whom  he  afterwards  subsidized; 
he  had  married  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Henry, 
Count  of  Bar,  whose  territories  gave  an  easy 
access  into  France  on  the  east;  and,  at  a later 
period,  he  mado  an  alliance  with  Guy,  Earl  of 
Flanders.  The  French,  moreover,  accuse  him  of 
opening  and  maintaining  a correspondence  in  the 
interior  of  France  with  the  disaffecterl  subjects 
of  Philip,  an  accusation  which  Edward  retorted. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  a paltry  broil 
gave  rise  to  sanguinary  hostilities.  Some  Eng- 
lish and  some  Norman  sailors  met  at  a watering- 
place  in  or  near  to  the  port  of  Bayonne,  and 
quarrelled  about  which  party  should  fill  their 
casks  first.  An  English  mariner  stnick  a Nor- 
man Tvdth  his  fist;  the  Norman  drew  his  knife; 
his  adversary  closed  with  him,  and,  after  a 
struggle,  threw  him:  in  the  fall,  the  Norman,  it 
was  said,  fell  upon  his  own  knife  and  was  killed. 
The  English  sailor’s  comrades  saved  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  opposite  party,  and,  according  to 
the  French  account,  the  authorities  of  Bayonne, 
which  city  belonged  to  the  English,  refused  the 
Normans  proper  satisfjiction.  Burning  with  re- 
venge— for  they  maintained  that  their  companion 
had  been  foully  murdered,  the  Normans  put  to 
sea,  and,  lying  in  wait,  they  seized  the  first  Eng- 
lish ship  of  inferior  force  they  encountered,  and 
taking  from  it  a merchant  of  Bayonne,  they 
hanged  him  at  the  yard-ann,  -with  a dog  himg  to 
his  feet.  Reprisals  soon  followed,  and  the  ma- 
riners of  the  Cinque  ports  pursued  their  ven- 
geimce  with  relentless  fury,  hanging  nearly  every 
Norman  they  couhl  take  upon  the  seas.  The 
Normans  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese 
and  the  French,  for  France  was  now  beginning 
to  have  a considerable  mercantile  navy,  and  even 
a royal  fleet — one  of  the  immense  advantages  de- 
rived from  expelling  the  Englisli  and  clearing 
her  sea-board.  Our  mariners  at  the  same  time 
procured  the  aid  of  those  of  Ireland,  and  Gas- 
cony, and  Holland.  Wherever  these  opposite 
parties  met,  they  fought  with  deadly  rancour, 
carrying  on  a war  on  their  own  account,  without 
any  commission  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Thus  the  most  vindictive  feelings  were 
excited  between  the  two  nations  before  the  kings 
took  any  open  part  in  the  hostilities  that  were 
carried  on.* 

But  now  Philip,  enraged  himself,  and  homo 
forward  to  the  accomplisliment  of  his  favourite 
project  by  the  universiU  wn^th  of  the  nation,  de- 
clared his  determined  enmity.  He  pretended 
that  he  could  punish  Edward  as  Duke  of  Aqni- 
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taine,  in  which  character  he  was  a vassal  of  the 
French  crown.  He  sent  officers  to  seize  some  of 
iklward’s  estates,  but  these  were  driven  back  by 
John  St.  John,  an  English  officer : he  then  caused 
a summons  to  be  issued  by  his  judges  ordering 
the  “Duke  of  Aquitaine”  to  appear  at  Paris  after 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  answer  for  his  offences 
against  his  suzerain.  Edward  sent  a bishop, 
and  then  his  own  brother  Edmund,  to  negotiate. 
This  Edmund  appears  to  have  been  a very  be- 
lieving, simple  personage;  for,  crediting  Philip’s 
assertion  that  he  wanted  no  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, but  merely  a striking  show  of  satisfaction 
to  his  own  injured  honour,  he  consented  to  sur- 
render Gascony  for  forty  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  to  be  faithfully  restored  to  the  Eng- 
lish king.’  Upon  this  surrender,  which  in  some 
cases  gave  Philip  a military  possession  of  the 
province,  the  summons  against  Edward  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  French  king  declared  him- 
self satisfied.  When  the  forty  days  had  elapsed, 
Edward  demanded  repossession,  w’hich,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  was  refused  to  him.  Philip  pleaded 
very  triumphantly,  in  his  own  court,  against 
some  English  advocates,  and  with  a bold  con- 
tempt of  appearances  and  of  the  racent  agree- 
ment, pronounced  a judgment  of  forfeiture  be- 
cause Edward  had  not  presented  himself  as  a 
vassal  ought.  De  Neale,  the  constable  of  France, 
w’as  sent  to  seize  some  of  Edward’s  cities  and 
towns;  and  he  succeeded  in  several  instances, 
because  the  nobles  declared  against  the  English. 
Soon  after  the  feast  of  Easter,  Philip  again  sum- 
moned Edward  to  plead  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
before  his  j)e€rs  of  France,  and,  upon  his  non- 
attendance,  he  declared  him  contumacious  and 
dis-seised  of  all  his  lands  in  France.’ 

Eciwanl  now  prepared  to  plead,  but  it  was  w'ith 
the  sword.  Having  formally  renounced  the  ho- 
mage of  the  French  king,  he  got  ready  a power- 
ful fleet  and  army;  but  he  w’as  detained  for  seve- 
ral weeks  by  contrary  winds,  and,  while  he  lay  at 
Portsmouth,  the  Welsh,  who  thought  he  was  gone, 
broke  out  into  a general  insurrection,  to  w’hich 
it  seems  prabablo  that  Philip  was  no  stranger. 
Detained  at  home  by  this  circumstance,  Edward 
despatched  a small  force  to  Gascony,  and  gave 
commission  to  his  ships  to  plunder  the  French 
coast,  upon  which  a number  of  fierce  sea-battles 
w'cre  fought,  the  victory  falling  almost  invariably 
to  the  English.  As  for  Edward  himself,  he  turned 


• “ It  mu*t  excite  enrpriso  that  the  King  of  England  fell  no 
ooailjr  into  this  snare.  But  ho  was  actuated  by  another  oou- 
Mderatiou,  the  accampliahmout  of  a treaty  of  marriage  between 
liUnself  and  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Philip.  By  that  treaty  the 
duchy  of  Guienne  had  been  settled  on  his  issue  by  tho  princues ; 
and  to  carry  this  provision  into  legal  execution,  it  was  necossary* 
tltat  Guienne  sliould  be  resigned  into  the  hands  of  its  lord,  tliat 
Ijy  a new  infeoflinent  it  might  be  settled  on  the  king  and  his 
holts  by  Ilia  second  marriage.  At  the  expiration  of  forty  days, 


wdth  his  usual  rapidity  and  vigour  against  the 
Welsh,  who  had  token  many  castles  and  towns, 
and  driven  the  English  across  the  marches  with 
dreadfnl  loss.  It  took  him  some  months  to  sup- 
press this  bold  struggle  for  independence:  he 
carried  on  the  war  through  all  the  severities  of 
winter,  suffering  great  hardships,  and  encoun- 
tering many  personal  dangers;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  Welsh  once  more  fell  beneath  the 
mighty  weight  of  his  arms  and  policy:  hladoc, 
their  brave  leader,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror; 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  chieftains  were  thrown 
into  dungeons  for  life;  and  after  the  sacred  suna- 
miU  of  Snowdon  had  been  again  invaded,  and 
the  country  again  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  a 
mournful  peace  w'as  restored. 

AVhen  Edward  rode  a conqueror  from  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  he  thought  that  he  should 
at  last  bo  allowed  to  proceed  to  France,  and 
punish  what  he  considered  the  execrable  perfidy 
of  Philip;  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  again 
awake  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  he  wa.s 
once  more  compelled  to  forego  his  continental 
expedition.  He,  however,  sent  his  brother  Ed- 
mund with  a small  force  to  Guienne,  where  tho 
barons,  who  could  never  remain  satisfied  for  a 
year  with  either  the  English  or  tho  French,  were 
already  tired  of  Philip.  Edmund  died  soon  after 
landing;  but  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  succeeded 
to  his  command,  drove  tho  French  from  most  of 
the  towns  they  had  occupied.  These  successes, 
however,  were  not  lasting:  Charles  de  Valois, 
Philip’s  brother,  recovered  those  places;  and  tho 
Coimt  d’Artois,  the  king’s  imcle,  taking  the  com- 
mand of  a numeraus  and  excellent  army,  beat 
the  English  in  several  encounters,  and  finally  ex- 
pelled them  from  nearly  all  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  maintimo  towns.  Edward's 
continental  allies  did  nothing  at  the  time  in  his 
defence. 

Scarcely  had  Baliol  been  fairly  sealed  on  his 
vassal  throne,  when  ho  was  made  to  feel  all  tho 
dependence  and  degradation  of  his  position.  Even 
before  tho  year  had  expired,  on  one  of  the  last 
days  of  which,  as  related  above,  ho  had  done 
homage  for  his  kingdom  to  his  English  lord  para- 
mount, Edward,  in  on  angry  altercation  that 
arose  out  of  an  appeal  brought  by  a citizen  of 
Berwick  against  a judgment  of  the  Scottish  courts, 
to  defend  which  ho  had  com|)elled  Baliol  to  ap- 
pear with  his  principal  prelates  and  nobles  in 


Edmond nminded  Thilip  of  bi» engagement;  butwaa  roqueated 
to  forbear  till  certain  lorda  of  tho  council  ihould  ba\'o  departed 
from  Paris.  Some  days  alter  he  repeated  tho  demand  and  re. 
ceived  a poaitivo  reAual.  Philip  took  his  seat  in  his  court,  re- 
jected the  argumenta  of  Edward's  advocates,  and  though  the  cita. 
lion  had  bceu  withdrawn,  pronounced  judgment  against  him  for 
dclhult  of  appearance.  Such  is  tho  account  given  by  Edmtuui 
himself.” — Linganl,  voL.  ii.  chap.  vU. 

* Rymer. 
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the  royal  chamber  at  Newcastle,  frankly  informed 
him  that  he  should  persist  in  hearing  in  England 
every  cause  regularly  brought  before  him  from 
Scotland,  and  that  he  would  summon  the  King  of 
Scotland  to  appear  personally  at  the  hearing  of 
every  such  cause  in  which  he  should  think  his  pre- 
sence neces3ai^\  In  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  Roliol  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  submit 
to  the  annoyance  and  intolerable  iu^gnity  of  thus 
appearing  in  the  English  courts  to  answer  as  a 
(lefendaut  in  all  sorts  of  causes.  Such  treatment 
could  only  have  had  one  object,  and,  if  it  had 
Ijeen  tamely  acquiesced  in,  one  effect — to  make 
the  menial  king  utterly  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects.  At  the  commencement  of  Ed- 
ward’s rough  usage  he  bore  it  with  all  submission. 
Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  English 
king  that  has  just  been  mentioned,  he  gave  Ed- 
ward a solemn  discharge  from  all  the  obligations 
he  had  contracted  by  the  treaty  of  Bridgeham  in 
1290,  which  treaty  was  now  the  sole  remaining 
security  to  his  country  for  the  possession  of  any 
national  rights,  and  by  which,  in  particular,  pro- 
vision was  ma<^le  against  the  very  grievance  under 
which  he  was  now  made  to  smart,  by  one  of  the 
clauses  which  declared  that  no  native  of  Scotland 
should  be  compelled  to  answer  out  of  the  king- 
dom in  any  legal  cause,  cither  civil  or  criminal. 
But  the  tyranny  was  so  unrelentingly  persisted 
in,  and  carried  so  far,  that  if  he  had  the  spii'it  of 
a worm  it  must  have  roused  him  at  last.  An 
apj)eal  respecting  the  succession  to  some  lands  in 
Fife  was  the  case  in  which  his  patience  gave  way. 
In  the  first  instance  he  ventured  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  usual  order  to  present  himself  at  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause.  But  he  did  not  persist  in  this 
bold  com-se.  On  receiving  a second  summons, 
he  yielded  ol)edience  so  far  as  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  the  English  parliament  on  the  day  named, 
the  15th  of  October,  1293.  When  asked  what 
defence  he  had  to  make  to  the  appeal,  he  said — 
“ I am  King  of  Scotland.  To  the  complaint  of 
the  apjHillant,  or  to  aught  else  res{)ecting  my 
kingdom,  I dare  not  make  answer  without  the 
advice  of  my  people.”  “What  means  this?” 
cried  Edward:  “you  ai-e  my  liegeman;  you  have 
done  homage  to  me;  you  are  here  in  conse<pience 
of  my  summons.”  ^liol,  however,  would  only 
repeat  his  first  answer.  The  parliament  then 
resolved  that  the  King  of  Scots  had  ofibred  no 
defence;  that  in  his  answer  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a manifest  contemj>t  of  the  court,  and  of  open 
disobedience;  that  the  appellant  should  have 
damages  of  the  King  of  Scots;  and,  finally,  “ be- 
cause it  is  consonant  to  law  that  every  one  be 
punished  in  that  which  emboldens  him  to  offend, 
that  the  three  principal  castles  of  Scotland,  with 
the  towns  wherein  they  are  situated,  and  the 
reyal  jinisdiction  thereof,  be  taken  immediately 


into  the  custody  of  the  king,  and  there  remain 
until  the  King  of  Scots  shall  make  satisfaction 
for  his  contempt  and  disobedience.”  On  the 
prayer  of  Baliol,  liowever,  Edward,  before  this 
sentence  was  publicly  intimated,  consented  to 
stay  all  proceedings  till  the  day  after  the  feast 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  following  year.  Before 
that  day  arrived,  war  between  England  and 
France  broke  out;  and  in  the  new  position  of  his 
affairs,  Edward  had  his  hands  too  full  of  work 
in  defending  himself  against  his  own  liege  lord 
to  have  leisure  for  the  further  humiliation  and 
oppression  of  the  King  of  Scots. 

The  opportunity  was  too  tempting  a one  not 
to  be  seized  by  Baliol  for  a strenuous  effort  to 
cast  off  the  yoke.  Hitherto  the  nation  had  lain, 
as  it  were,  stunned  and  in  despair.  Its  old  spirit 
now  began  to  awaken  os  a new  dawn  of  hope  ap- 
peared. The  nobles  themselves — they  whose  sel- 
fish or  factious  ambition  hod  laid  their  country 
at  the  feet  of  the  English  king — had  many  of 
them  by  this  time  been  roused  to  a sense  of  the 
bondage  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Their  first 
measures,  however,  were  cautiously  taken.  A 
parliament,  which  met  at  Scone  in  the  latter  imrt 
of  the  year  1294,  on  pretence  of  lightening  the 
public  burdens,  directed  that  all  the  Englishmen 
maintained  at  the  coui't  should  be  dismissed;  and 
then  apiK)iuted  a council  of  four  bishops,  four 
earls,  and  four  barons,  without  whose  advice  the 
king  was  restricted  from  |)crforming  any  public 
act.  It  is  asserted,  indeed,  by  English  wiiters 
that  Baliol  was  at  this  time  kept  by  his  subjects 
in  a state  veiy  closely  I'esembling  captivity. 

The  suspicious  of  Edward  were  excited  by  these 
proceedings.  lie  required  that  Berwick,  Rox- 
burgh, and  Jedburgh  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  remain  in  his  hands  during 
the  war  between  England  and  France.  With 
this  demand  the  Scottish  government  deemed  it 
prudent  to  comply,  although  they  were  at  the 
moment  negotiating  an  alliance  with  tlie  French 
king.  This  treaty — “ the  groundwork,”  observes 
Lord  Hailes,  “ of  many  more,  equally  honourable 
and  ruinous  to  Scotland,”  was  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  23d  of  October,  1293.  By  it  the  King  of 
Scots,  “grievously  offended  at  the  uudutiful  be- 
haviour of  Edward  to  the  King  of  France,  his 
liege  lord,”  engaged  to  assist  Philip  in  his  wars 
with  his  whole  pow'er,  and  at  his  own  charges. 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  1290,  accordingly,  a 
Scottish  army,  consisting  of  40,000  foot  soldiers 
and  500  cavalr}',  invaded  Cum^rland,  and,  lay- 
ing waste  the  country  as  they  proceeded,  marcheil 
to  Carlisle,  and  attacked  that  place.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  repulsed.  Another  inroad,  wdiich 
they  made  into  Northumberland,  was  not  more 
successful.  Meanwhile  Edward  himself,  at  the 
head  of  a gi*eat  army,  was  alreatly  at  the  Bordeia. 
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A pardon  had  been  proclaimed  for  all  outla\«’s  i 
and  malefactors  who  should  join  the  expedition; 
and  the  force  which  now  rolled  on  to  pour  upon 
the  Scottish  rebels  the  vengeance  of  their  I^g- 
lish  master,  consisted  of  30,000  foot  and  4000 
liorse.  Its  numbers  were  farther  swelled  on  its 
arrival  in  the  north  by  a body  of  1000  foot  and 
700  horse,  brought  by  Anthony  Beck,  the  war- 
like Bishop  of  Durham.  The  royal  army  marched 
direct  upon  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  either 
had  never  been  delivered  by  the  Scots  to  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  according  to  their  late  pro- 
mise, or  had  free<l  itself  again  from  his  authority. 
A strong  garrison,  composed  of  the  men  of  Fife, 
now  defended  the  town,  besides  a smaller  force 
that  held  the  castle.  The  English  king  com- 
menced the  attack  at  once  by  sea  and  land : of 
his  ships,  three  were  burned  and  the  rest  com- 
pelled to  retire;  but  all  resistance  soon  gave  way 
before  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  -soldiery;  Ed- 
ward himself,  moimted  on  his  horse  Bayard,  was 
the  first  who  leaped  over  the  dike  that  defended 
the  town.  lu  the  devastation  and  carnage 
that  followed  no  quarter  was  given ; the  inhabi- 1 
tants,  with  the  garrison,  were  indiscriminately 
butchered.  The  massacre  was  continued  for  two 
days. 

Berwick  was  taken  on  the  30th  of  March.  On 
the  6th  of  April,  a bold  ecclesiastic,  Ileni^',  abbot 
of  Aberbrothock  (otherwise 
Arbroath),  arrived  in  the  town, 
a messenger  from  the  Scottish 
king,  and  delivered  to  Edward, 

Baliol’s  solemn  remmciatioii 
of  his  allegiance  and  fealty. 

What  a piece  of  ma/lness  in 
the  foolish  traitor!”  exclaimed 
Edward,  w'hcn  the  message  had 
been  delivered;  “ since  he  will 
not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to 
him.”  A pause  of  a few  weeks, 
to  make  the  blow  the  surer, 
did  not  prevent  this  threat  from 
being  both  speedily  and  effec- 
tually executed.  Earl  Warenne 
was  first  sent  forward  with  a 
chosen  body  of  troops  to  re- 
cover the  castle  of  Dunbar, 
which  the  Countess  of  March 
had  delivered  to  the  Scots,  while  her  husband,  by 
whom  it  was  held,  served  in  the  army  of  Edward. 

' 8«e  Haile*,  1.  203;  Ti/tUr,  J.  42P,  430;  and  Cfaamben'  Pic- 
twre  ef  Scotland,  it.  2.)5. 

* SMaonnocu  *'  Diarjr  of  Edntud'a  rrograt,**  publiahed,  with 
explanatory  remarks,  by  Sir  N.  II.  Nicolas,  from  a MS.  in  the 
British  Hosenm,  in  tho  ArcKccoloffUi,  toI.  xxi.  pp.  47S-49S. 

* llcminoford. 

* This  coronation  choir  was  made  for  Edward  I.  It  appears 

to  hare  been  formerly  decorated  with  painUng  and  gilding. 
Beneath  the  seat  is  thefomoos  Stone  of  Destiny,  which  tradition 
hosinvestodwitbsidemn and remoteassociatlons.  Itwasbrought 


The  Scottish  army,  in  full  strengtli,  advanced  to 
its  relief,  when  they  were  engaged  by  Warenne, 
and  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  10,000 
men.  This  action  was  fought  on  tho  28th  of 
April.  The  castle  then  surrendered  at  discretion. 
On  tho  18  th  of  May  that  of  Roxburgh  was  given 
up  by  James,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  who  at  the 
same  time  swore  fealty  to  Edward,  and  abjured 
the  French  alliance.  The  castles  of  Dumbarton 
and  Jedburgh  soon  after  surrendered.  That  of 
Edinburgh  stood  a short  siege,  but  it  also  soon 
capitulated ; no  attempt  was  made  to  defend  that 
of  Stirling.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  two 
months,  all  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  king- 
dom were  in  Edward's  hand,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  country  was  complete.  A message  now  ar- 
rived from  Baliol,  offering  submission,  and  im- 
ploring peace.  Edward,  in  reply,  desired  him 
to  repair  to  the  castle  of  Brechin,  where  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  would  announce  to  him  the 
terms  on  which  his  surrender  would  be  accepted. 
Soon  after,  Baliol  laid  down  his  kingly  state  in 
a ceremonial  of  the  last  degree  of  baseness  and 
humiliation.  The  old  accounts  differ  as  to  tlie 
exact  date,  and  also  as  to  the  scene  of  this  pen- 
ance; but  it  was  most  probably  performed  on  the 
7th  of  July,  and,  as  the  tradition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood still  reports,  in  the  church-yard  of 
Strathcathro,  in  Angus.'  Edward  was  at  this 
time  at  Moutrose.* *  He  pro- 
ceeded northward  ns  far  as 
Elgin — the  nobility,  wherever 
he  passed,  crowding  in  to  swear 
fealty,  and  to  abjure  the  French 
alliance.  It  was  on  his  return 
from  this  triumphant  progress 
that  he  ordered  the  famous 
stone  on  which  the  Scottish 
kings  had  been  wont  to  be 
crowned,  to  be  removed  from 
the  abbey  of  Scone,  and  con- 
veyed to  Westminster,  in  tes- 
timony, says  an  English  con- 
temporary chronicler,  of  the 
conqnest  and  surrender  of  the 
kingdom.*  He  appears  to  have 
been  at  St.  Johnstone’s,  or 
Perth,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
of  August  By  the  22d  he 
was  once  more  at  Berwick;  and  on  the  28th 
he  held  a parliament  in  that  town,  at  which 

to  Eiiglonrf  ns  a trophy  of  rictory  by  Edward  I.;  and  by  tills  re- 
moval heUtbongbt  to  bars  iotondod  to  prostrate  tbeconfldenco 
of  the  people  in  the  oontlnnanoe  of  Uieir  national  indeiicndoncc, 
founded  upon  the  po«etsion  of  this  stone,  which,  according  to 
Fordun,  bore  a Latin  inacription  to  the  following  effect 
Except  old  saws  do  foil. 

And  wizards’  wits  be  blind. 

The  Scots  in  pl.-ice  raiut  reign 
Where  they  this  stone  shall  6nd.'* 

Tho  restoration  of  the  stone  was  tho  subject  of  many  treaties; 
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great  nufnbera  both  of  the  Scottish  laity  and 
cleigy  presented  themselves  to  take  the  oaths  of 
fealty.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  finish  his  -work, 
by  settling  the  government  of  the  conquered 
country.  Here  his  measures  were  characterized 
by  gi-eat  prudence  and  moderation.  He  ordered 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  clergy  to  be  restored. 
He  even  allowed  most  of  the  subordinate  civil 
functionaries  who  had  held  office  under  Baliol 
to  retain  ]X)S8ession  of  their  places.  Ho  left  the 
various  jurisdictions  of  the  country  in  general  in 
the  same  hands  as  before.  The  chief  castles  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  however,  he 
intrusted  to  English  captains;  and  he  also  placed 
some  of  his  English  subjects  in  command  over 
certain  of  the  more  important  districts.  Finally, 
he  appointed  John  de  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
under  the  name  of  governor,  Hugh  de  Cressing- 
ham  as  treasurer,  and  William  Ormesby  as  jus- 
ticiary, to  exercise  the  supreme  authority. 

But  although  Edward  had  jiut  down  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Scots,  he  had  not  subdued  their  spirit 
of  resistance.  Within  a few  montlis  the  country 
was  again  in  insurrection.  The  last  and  all  pre- 
ceding attempts  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke 
under  which  the  kingdom  groaned,  had  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  government; 
there  was  no  longer  any  native  government,  but 
a great  leader  of  the  people  had  now  stepped 
forth  from  their  own  ranks.  This  was  the  re- 
nowned William  Wallace,  the  second  son  of  a 
knight  of  ancient  family,  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace, 
of  Elderslie,  in  Renfrewshire.  Wallace  had  all 
the  qualities  of  a popular  hci*o — a strength  and 
stature  corresponding  to  his  daring  courage;  and 
also,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  known  his- 
tory of  his  career,  as  well  as  from  his  traditionarj' 
fame,  many  intellectual  endowments  of  a high 
order — decision,  military  genius,  the  talent  of 
command,  a stirring  though  rude  eloquence,  and 
in  every  way  a wonderful  power  of  reaching  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  drawing  them  along  with  him. 
Above  all,  an  enthusiastic  patriotism,  and  a fierce 
and  unextinguisbable  hatred  of  the  English  do- 
minion, were  passions  so  strong  in  Wallace,  that 
while  he  lived,  be  the  hour  as  dark  as  it  might, 
all  felt  that  the  cause  of  the  national  indejien- 
dence  never  could  bo  wholly  lost. 

Wallace  is  firat  mentioned  in  the  month  of 
May,  1297.  At  this  time  he  was  merely  the  cap- 
tain of  a small  band  of  marauders,  most  of  them 
probably  outlaws  like  himself,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  infest  the  English  quarters  by  predatoiy 

and  n ipccial  conference  nr.is  lield  on  the  subject  between  Ed- 
ward III,  and  David  I.,  and  in  conaoqucnco  a mandate  waa  ia- 
Bued  ft)r  ita  reitomtiun,  but  apparently  not  enrriod  out.  After- 
warda  tho  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  oonsiderod  to  have 
lawn  realized  by  the  occcuion  of  Jomoa  I:  to  the  throne  of 
Englaud.  Tlio  “stone  of  destiny"  measures  20  in.  in  length, 
lot  in.  in  breadth,  and  10^  in.  in  thickiiOKs. 


attacks.  Their  numbers,  however,  rapidly  grew 
as  reports  of  their  successful  exploits  were  spread 
abroad.  Suddenly  we  find  tho  robber-chief  trans- 
formed into  the  national  champion,  joined  by 
some  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  land,  and  head- 
ing an  armed  revolt  against  the  government.  The 
first  person  of  note  who  joined  Wallace  was  Sir 
William  Douglas.  He  had  commanded  in  the 
castle  of  Berwick  when  it  was  taken  the  preced- 
ing year  by  Edward;  and  after  his  surrender, 
had  been  liberated  upon  swearing  fealty  to  the 
English  king.  Disregarding  this  oath,  he  now 
armed  his  vassals,  and  openly  went  over  to  Wal- 
lace. The  united  chiefs  immediately  marched 
upon  Scone,  tho  seat  of  the  government.  Earl 
Warenne  was  at  this  time  absent  in  England, 
and  Ormesby,  the  justiciary,  was  acting  as  his 
lieutenant.  That  functionarj',  with  difficulty, 
saved  his  life  by  flight;  but  much  booty  and 
many  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  English  government  was,  in  fact, 
by  this  bold  and  brilliant  exploit,  for  the  moment 
overthrown. 

hLuiy  persons  of  note  now  crowded  to  the  once 
more  uplifted  standard  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence; the  steward  of  Scotland  and  his  brother, 
Robert  Wisheart.,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Alexander 
de  Lindesay , Sir  Richard  Lundiu,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell,  are  especially  mentioned. 
But  no  accession  was  more  important,  or  more 
gladly  welcomed,  than  that  of  the  young  Robert 
Bruce,  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce  who  had  married 
the  Countess  of  Carrick,  and  the  grandson  of  him 
who  had  liecn  a competitor  with  Baliol  for  the 
crown.  A few  yeara  before  this  Bruce’s  father 
had  resigned  the  earldom  of  Carrick,  which  ho 
held  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  his  son;  and  the  lat- 
ter, by  the  possession  of  this  lord-shi]),  now  com- 
manded a territory  reaching  from  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  to  the  Solway.  The  coui-se  taken  by  Baliol 
had  hitherto  naturally  determined  the  conduct 
and  position  of  the  rival  family.  So  long  as 
Baliol  had  stood,  even  nominally,  at  tho  head  of 
tho  patriotic  cause,  the  Bruces  were  almost  neces- 
sarily on  tho  other  side.  In  the  last  days  of 
Raliol’s  reign  the  Scottish  government  issued  an 
order,  confuting  tho  estates  of  all  partizans  of 
England,  and  of  all  neutrals,  which  was  princi- 
pally aimed  at  the  house  of  Bruce;  and  a grant 
of  their  estate  of  Annandalo  was  made  to  Comyn, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  who  actually  took  possession,  in 
consequence,  of  tho  f.amily  castle  of  Lochmaben. 
This,  of  course,  he  did  not  long  retain;  but  the 
wrong  was  not  the  less  one,  which  in  that  fierce 
age  never  could  be  forgiven.  Allow.mco  must 
be  made  for  these  personal  resentments  and  ri- 
valries, and  the  opposition  into  which  men  were 
thereby  thrown,  in  passing  judgment  upon  tho 
conduct  of  in.ony  of  tho  actors  in  this  turbulent 
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ami  bewildering  drama.  Bruce,  eventually  the 
great  liberator  of  hia  country  and  restorer  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy,  makes  his  first  ap])earance  on 
the  scene,  soon  after  the  fatal  fight  of  Dunbar,  in 
the  unpatriotic  part  of  a commissioner  empowered 
by  the  conqueror  to  receive  into  favour  the  people 
of  Garrick.*  He  was  at  this  time  only  in  his 
twenty-second  year.  His  heart,  however,  was 
probably  already  drawing  him,  through  doubts 
and  misgivings,  to  the  cause  which  he  was  at  a 
future  day  so  gloriously  to  illustrate.  Now  that 
Baliol  was  removed,  the  time  for  Bruce  to  show 
himself  seemed  to  have  come.  Edward,  it  would 
appear,  was  not  without  some  suspicion  of  what 
his  inclinations  were.  He,  therefore,  had  sum- 
moned him  to  Carlisle,  and  made  him  renew,  on 
(he  sword  of  Becket,  his  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity.  In  the  national  enthusiasm,  however, 
excited  by  the  first  success  of  Wallace,  he  could 
restrain  himself  no  longer.  “ I trust,"  he  said, 
“ that  the  pope  will  absolve  me  from  oaths  ex- 
torted by  force;”  and  so,  breaking  from  his  bonds, 
he  joined  the  army  of  the  patriots. 

But,  in  tlmt  camp,  jealousies  and  dissensions 
were  already  actively  at  work,  and  disorganizing 
everything.  E<lward  was  embarking  for  Flanders 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  new  Scottish 
revolt.  The  military  force  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
north  of  the  Trent  was  instantly  called  into 
array  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey;  and  as  soon  as  the 
men  could  be  collected,  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir 
Bobert  Clifford  were  sent  forward  to  meet  the 
insurgents  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  foot 
and  300  horse.  They  found  the  Scots  in  nearly 
equal  numbers,  jwsted  in  a strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Irvine,  in  Ayr- 
shire. But  no  acknowledged  leader  controlled 
the  irregular  congregation  of  chiefs  who  had 
crowded  with  their  retainers  to  the  standard  that 
Wallace  had  raised;  his  authority  was  disowned, 
or  but  reluctantly  submitted  to,  by  many  of  the 
proud  knights  and  barons,  who  never  before  had 
obeyed  a plebeian  general;  and  there  were  pro- 
bably as  many  conflicting  plans  of  operation  as 
there  were  competitora  for  the  supremo  com- 
mand. In  this  miserable  slate  of  aiiairs,  it  ap- 
pearetl  to  all  who  had  an}*thing  to  lose  that  the 
wisest  jilan  wjis  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
government  before  it  should  be  too  late.  All 
the  ehief  associates  of  Wallace,  accordingly,  in- 
cluding Bruce,  the  stewanl  of  Scotland,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Sir  Alexander  Lindesay,  Sir 
Richard  Lundin,  and  even  Sir  William  Douglas, 
the  first  who  had  joined  him,  laid  down  their 
arms  after  a short  negotiation,  and,  for  tliem- 
selvcs  .and  their  adherents,  made  submission  to 
Edward.  The  instrument  in  which  they  ac- 

' Ilailoi,  Ronarks  on  the  Hieiorjfo/ Scotland,  i.  292. 
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knowlcdgcd  their  offences,  and  agreed  to  make 
every  reparation  and  atonement  that  should  be  re- 
quired by  their  sovereign  lord,  is  dated  at  Irvine, 
the  9th  of  Jidy.*  Only  one  baron.  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell,  continued  to  adhere  to  Wjd- 
lace.  Many  of  the  vassals,  however,  even  of  the 
lords  and  knights  that  had  deserted  him,  remained 
among  his  followers;  and  he  withdrew  to  the 
north  at  the  head  of  a force  that  wiis  still  nume- 
rous and  formidable. 

No  further  effort  seems  to  have  been  m.ide 
by  the  government  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
for  several  months.  In  the  meanwhile  the  army 
of  Wallace  was  contiuuxdly  receiving  accessions 
of  numbers.  By  the  beginning  of  ^ptember  it 
appears  that  he  had  driven  the  English  from  the 
castles  of  Brechin,  Forfar,  Montrose,  and  most 
of  the  other  strongholds  to  the  north  of  the  Forth, 
and  was  now  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle  of 
Dundee.  While  there,  he  received  information 
that  an  English  army  was  marching  upon  Stir- 
ling. Leaving  the  siege  to  be  continued  by  the 
citizens  of  Dundee,  he  led  his  whole  force, 
amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  180  horse,  towards 
Stirling,  and  succeeded,  by  rapid  marches,  in 
reaching  the  banks  of  the  Forth  opposite  to  that 
town,  l)efore  the  English  hod  arrived.  He  im- 
mediately drew  up  his  army  so  as  to  l>e  partly 
concealed  behind  the  neighbouring  high  grounds. 
The  English  army,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  soon  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river;  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  1000  horse- 
men and  60,000  foot.  On  its  being  perceived 
how  Wallace  was  posted,  it  was  resolved  to  otlcr 
him  terms  before  risking  an  engagement;  but 
he  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation.  That 
night  no  movement  was  made.  Early  the  fol- 
lowing morning  (the  11th  of  September)  the  Eng- 
li.sh  began  to  pass  over  by  the  bridge — a narrow 
wooden  structure — along  which,  even  with  no 
impediment  or  chance  of  interruption  of  any  kind 
to  retard  them,  so  numerous  a force  could  not 
have  been  led  in  many  hours.  The  issue  was 
what  it  is  unaccountable  should  not  have  been 
foreseen.  Wallace  w’aitcd  till  about  half  the 
English  were  passed  over;  then,  detaching  apart 
of  his  forces  to  take  {K>ssession  of  the  extremity 
of  the  bridge,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  com- 
munication by  this  means  effectually  cut  off,  he 
rushed  down  upon  the  portion  of  the  enemy  who 
had  thus  put  themselves  in  his  power,  as  they 
were  still  forming,  and  in  a moment  threw  them 
into  an  inextricable  confusion.  Many  thousands 
of  the  English  were  slain  or  driven  into  the  wa- 
ter. No  j>ri8oners,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been 
taken;  and  nearly  all  the  English  that  h.ad  crosseil 
the  river  must  therefore  have  been  destroyed. 

* Rfmer,  li.  774. 
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One  knight,  however,  Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge, 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  gallantly  cut  his  way 
back  through  the  force  that  guarded  the  bridge, 
and  regained  the  opposite  side  in  safety.  Surrey 
himself  had  not  passed  over;  but,  after  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  became  clearly  irrecoverable, 
charging  Twenge  to  occupy  the  castle  of  Stirling 
with  what  remains  of  the  army  he  could  collect, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode,  without  stopping, 
to  Berwick.  Even  the  portion  of  the  array  that 
had  remained  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  seems 
to  have  been  in  great  part  dispersed.  The  loss 
of  the  Scots  was  trifling;  the  only  man  of  note 
that  fell  was  Sir  Andrew  Moray.  A largo  quan- 
tity of  spoil  was  taken.  But  the  great  result  of 
the  victor)’’  was  nothing  less  than  the  almost 
complete  liberation  of  the  country  once  more 
from  the  English  dominion.  The  castles  of  Ed- 
inburgh, Dundee,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick,  all 
immediately  surrendered;  and  in  a short  time 
there  was  not  a fortress,  from  one  end  of  Scot- 
land to  the  other,  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  Wallace  soon  after  even  invaded 
England,  and  for  some  time  maintained  his  array 
in  Cumberland;  a movement  to  which  he  was 
partly  induced  by  a severe  famine  that  now  arose 
in  Scotland,  where  unfavourable  seasons  had  con- 
spired with  the  waste  of  war  to  afflict  the  soil. 

Thus  was  Scotland  again  lost  by  Edward,  even 
more  suddenly  than  it  had  been  won.  Ho  was 
still  detained  in  Flanders  by  the  war  in  which  he 
had  engaged  with  the  Fi'ench  king  for  the  re- 
covery of  Guienne,  while  his  conquest  nearer 
home  was  thus  wrested  out  of  his  hands.  It  ap- 
pe.ars  that  strenuous  cflbrts  were  made  by  Philip 
to  have  the  Scots  included  in  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  truce  preliminary  to  which 
was  agreed  upon  in  October  of  this  year.’  But 
Edward  would  hear  of  no  terms  for  those  whom 
ho  called  revolted  subjects  and  traitors. 

Edward  returned  to  England  about  the  mid<llc 
of  March,  1298,  and  instantly  summoned  the 
barons,  and  other  military  tenants,  to  rc-assemblc 
■with  their  powers  at  York,  on  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost. With  this  immense  anny  Edward  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  first  instance,  to  Roxburgh.  From 
this  point  he  advanced,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
along  the  east  coast — a fleet  with  supplies  for  the 
army  having  been  scut  forwanl  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth;  but  for  several  weeks  no  enemy,  scarcely 
even  any  inhabitants,  were  to  be  seen,  and  the 
invaders  could  only  take  a useless  revenge  in 
wasting  on  already  deserted  country.  The  Scots 
meanwhile,  under  the  direction  of  Wallace,  had 
been  collecting  their  strength  in  the  interior;  and 
many  of  the  chief  nobility,  including  Bruce,  were 
now  assembled  again  around  the  great  national 


leader.  Edward  soon  became  involved  in  very  seri- 
ous difficulties;  his  ships  were  detained  by  contrary 
winds;  and  while  he  was  waiting  at  Templelit- 
ton  (now  Kirkliston),  a small  town  l)ctweeu  Ed- 
inburgh and  Linlithgow,  till  he  should  receive 
some  intelligence  of  them  before  proceeding  upon 
his  design  of  penetrating  into  the  west,  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp,  originating  in 
a quarrel  between  the  English  and  the  Welsh 
soldiers,  the  latter  of  whom  were  at  one  time  on 
the  point  of  withdrawing  and  joining  the  Scots. 
No  news  of  the  ships  arriving,  however,  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  soon  l>ecame  so  distressing 
that  a retreat  to  Edinburgh  was  resolved  upon, 
when  information  was  received  that  the  Scottish 
army  was  encamped  not  far  off  in  the  wood  of 
Falkirk.  “Thanks  bo  to  God!”  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward, “ who  hitherto  hath  delivered  me  from 
every  danger;  they  shall  not  need  to  follow  me; 
I will  forthwith  go  and  meet  them.”  That  night 
the  army  lay  in  the  fields,  the  king  himself  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground.  A kick  from  his  horse,  which 
stood  beside  him  in  the  night,  broke  two  of  his 
ribs;  and  in  the  first  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
accident  a cry  arose  that  the  king  was  seriously 
wounded  or  killed — that  there  was  treason  in 
the  camp.  Edwanl  immediately,  disregarding 
the  pain  he  suffered,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  as 
it  'tt'as  now  dawn,  gave  orders  to  continue  the 
march.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  was 
first  seen  on  the  ridge  of  a hill  in  front,  after 
they  Irnd  passed  Linlithgow.  Soon  after  the 
whole  army  was  descried  foiraing,  on  a stony 
field,  at  the  side  of  a small  eminence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Falkirk.*  Wallace  divided  the  in- 
fantry of  his  army,  which  was  greatly  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  English,  into  four  circular 
bodies,  armed  with  lances,  •which  the  men  pro- 
truded obliquely  ns  they  knelt  with  their  backs 
against  each  other;  the  archers  ■were  placed  in 
the  intermediate  spaces;  the  horse,  of  which 
there  were  only  1000,  were  drawn  up  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear.  Edward’s  cavalry  were 
ranged  in  the  front  of  his  battle,  in  tluee  lines. 
The  attack  was  made  at  the  same  time  by  the 
first  of  these,  led  by  Bigod,  earl-marshal,  and 
the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln;  and  by  the 
second,  under  the  Ic.ading  of  the  bold  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  shock  w.as  gallantly  met  by  the 
Scottish  infantry,  and  for  some  time  they  stood 
their  ground  firmly.  The  cavalry,  however, 
whether  dismayed  by  the  immense  disparity  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  their  own, 
or,  as  has  been  conjectured,  from  treason  on  the 
part  of  their  commandera,  fled  without  striking 
a blo'w;  and,  thus  left  without  support  against 
the  repeated  chm'ges  of  tho  English  horse,  the 
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lancers  and  archers  also  at  length  gave  way,  and 
the  rout  became  complete.  Tlie  battle  of  Falkirk 
was  fought  on  the  22d  of  July,  1298.  It  is  said 
that  15,000  of  the  Scots  fell  on  this  fatal  day. 
On  the  English  side  the  loss  was  inconsiderable. 
Wallace  retreated  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  Stirling,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Eng- 
lish; but  when  they  arrived  he  was  gone,  and  the 
town  was  found  tsduced  to  ashes.  The  victori- 
ous invaders  now  carried  fire  and  sword  through 
the  country  in  all  directions.  The  whole  of 
Fifeshire  was  laid  waste  and  given  up  to  military 
execution.  The  city  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was 
found  deserted,  was  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  Perth  was  burned  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  on  the  approach  of  the  English.  Ed- 
ward, however,  was  speedily  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  the 
means  of  subsisting  his  troops. 

The  ex|)en8ive  wars  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Guienne,  had  caused  Edward  to  oppress  the  Eng- 
lish people  with  levies  and  taxes;  in  the  raising 
of  whicli  he  had  not  always  respected  the  consti- 
tutional charter,  M'hile  on  some  occasions  he  had 
recourse  to  artifices  similar  to  those  which  had 
succeeded  so  badly  with  his  father,  Henry  111. 
At  one  time  ho  pretended  that  he  had  again 
taken  the  cross,  and  thus  obtained  the  tenth  of 
all  church  benefices  for  six  years.  A few  years 
after  this,  he  seized  the  moneys  deposited  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  kept  the  greater 
part  for  his  own  uses,  promising,  however,  to  pay 
it  back  some  time  or  other.  His  financial  pro- 
ceedings with  the  church  show  that  times  were 
materially  altered,  for  the  main  w'eight  of  taxn. 
tion  was  thrown  upon  that  body.  After  obtain- 
ing a reluctant  grant  from  the  lords  and  knights 
of  the  shire  of  a tenth  on  lay  property,  he  de- 
manded from  the  clergy  a half  on  their  entire 
incomes.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  encoxmtered 
a stem  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  ab- 
bots, and  common  clergy ; but  they  were  bullied 
into  compliance,  being  told,  among  other  harsh 
things,  that  every  “ reverend  father  ” who  dared 
to  oppose  the  king  would  be  noticed  os  one  who 
had  broken  the  peace.  This  was  in  1294.  In 
the  following  year,  having  obtained  a very  liberal 
grant  from  parliament,  he  exacted  a fourth  from 
the  churchmen,  who  again  were  obstinate,  and 
obliged  him,  in  the  end,  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
tenth.  Besides  these  burdens,  the  church  was 
sorely  racked  by  the  king’s  purveyors  and  com- 
missaries, who,  particularly  during  the  more 
active  parts  of  the  Scotch  war,  continually  emp- 
tied the  store-houses,  granaries,  farm-yards,  and 
lni* *dci"s<,  and  carried  off  all  the  vehicles,  horses, 
and  other  animals,  for  the  transport  of  army 
stores,  insomuch  that  the  poor  abbots  and  priors 
complained  that  they  had  scarcely  a mule  left  in 


their  stables  upon  which  to  go  their  spiritual 
rounds.  At  last  they  applied  to  the  pope  for 
protection,  and  Boniface  VIII.  granted  them  a 
bull,  ordaining  that  the  clergy  should  not  vote 
away  their  revenues  withoxit  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Holy  See.  But  the  pope  was  engaged 
in  many  troubles;  the  bull,  w'hich  applied  equily 
to  all  Christian  countries,  was  strenuously  op- 
posed in  France  by  Philip  le  Bel;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1297,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
publish  a second  bull,  which  explained  away  and 
stultified  the  first;  for  it  provided,  that  whenever 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  required  it,  churchmen 
must  pay  their  aids;  and  it  left  to  the  king  and 
his  council  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  necessity. 
Before  this  second  bull  arrived,  the  Englidi 
clergy,  fancying  that  they  were  well  supported 
by  the  previous  document,  met,  and  boldly  re- 
fused some  of  Edward’s  demands;  upon  which 
he  outlawed  the  whole  body,  both  regular  and 
secular,  and  seized  their  goods  and  chattels,  not 
leaving  bishop,  parish  priest,  abbot,  or  monk, 
so  much  as  bread  to  eat  or  a bed  to  lie  upon.  As 
there  were  no  Beckets  in  the  land,  these  measures 
produced  a general  submission  to  the  king’s  ar- 
bitrary will,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
planatory bull.' 

It  was  far  otherwise  when  the  king  laid  his 
greedy  hand  on  the  trading  classes:  they  had 
borne  a great  deal  in  the  way  of  tallages  and  in- 
creased export  duties;  but  w'hen  he  seized  all 
the  wool  and  hides  that  were  ready  for  shipping, 
and  sold  them  for  his  own  profit,  a universal  aud 
loud  outcry  was  raised,  notwithstanding  his  as- 
surances that  he  would  faithfully  pay  back  the 
amount.  The  merchants  assembled — the  rich 
butchers,  the  landed  proprietors  of  all  classes 
consulted  together;  and  their  consultations  were 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  nobles, 
who  were  not  so  blinded  by  the  career  of  con- 
quest and  glory  in  which  the  king  was  leading 
them,  as  to  be  neglectful  of  their  more  imme- 
diate interests,  or  indifierent  to  those  violent  in- 
roads on  the  national  rights.'  Towards  the  end 
of  February,  1297,  Edward  felt  the  effect  of  these 
deliberations.  He  had  collected  two  armies,  one 
of  which  was  to  go  to  Guienne,  the  other  into 
Flanders;  when  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  con- 
stable, and  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  marshal  of 
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Euglaud,  both  refused  to  quit  the  couutrj’.  Tiu*n- 
ing  to  the  marshal,  the  king  exclaimed,  “By: 
the  everlasting  God,  sir  earl,  you  shall  go  or 
hang."  “By  the  everlasting  God,  sir  king,  I 
will  neither  go  nor  luuig;”  and  so  saying,  Nor- 
folk withdrew  with  Hereford.  Thirty  bannerets, 
and  1500  knights  immediately  followed  the  mar- 
shal and  the  constable,  and  the  king  was  left 
al  most  alone.*  An  incautious  step  at  this  moment 
might  have  cost  him  his  crown  or  his  life,  but 
Edward  was  a wonderful  master  of  his  passions 
w’hen  necessary,  and  his  craft  and  policy  were 
fully  equal  to  his  merits  as  a warrior.  He  knew 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  clergy 
gave  great  w'eight  to  the  present  opjxisition,  and 
these  ho  detached  by  blandishments  and  pro- 
mises. He  knew  that  his  brilliant  exploits  in 
war  had  endeared  him  to  the  unthinking  multi- 
tude, and  he  also  knew  how  to  touch  their  hearts. 
The  measure  he  adopted  was  singularly  dramatic: 
he  stood  forth  before  the  people  of  London, 
mounted  on  a platform  in  front  of  Westminster 
Hall,  nobody  being  near  him  save  his  son  Ed- 
ward, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Rirl  of  Warwick:  he  told  the  people  that  nobotly 
gi  ieved  more  than  he  did  for  the  burdensome 
taxes  laid  upon  his  dear  subjects,  but  this  burden 
was  one  of  absolute  necessity  to  preserve  not 
only  his  crown,  but  their  blood,  from  the  Welsh, 
the  Scots,  and  the  French.  Then,  in  the  projier 
])lace  fulling  into  the  pathetic,  he  said,  “ I am 
going  to  exjwse  myself  to  all  the  dangers  of  war 
for  your  sakes.  If  I return  alive,  I wdll  make 
you  amends  for  the  past;  but  if  I fall,  here  is  my 
(le.ar  son,  place  him  on  my  throne,  his  gi*atitude 
will  be  the  rewarder  of  your  hdelity !”  Hero  he 
stopped,  and  let  a few  tears  roll  down  his  iron 
cheek.  The  archbishop  wept;  the  spectators 
w’ere  tenderly  affected,  and,  after  a brief  pause, 
the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of  applause  and 
loyalty.*  This  display  of  enthusiasm  gave  the 
king  great  encouragement,  and  having  issued 
writs  for  the  protection  of  church  property,  and 
appoiuteil  his  former  opponent,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbuiy,  chief  of  the  council  of  regency 
under  Prince  Edwartl,  he  went  to  embark  for 
Flandei-s  with  such  troops  as  he  had  kept  to- 
gether. 

But  a few  days  after  he  was  brought  to  a halt  at 
Winchester,  by  reports  of  the  hostile  spirit  of  the 
nobles;  and  while  in  that  city,  a remonstrance,  in 
the  name  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
priors,  the  eai'ls,  barons,  and  commons  of  Eng- 
land, was  presented  to  him.  .i\itcr  stating  in 
broad  terms  that  they  were  not  bound  to  aceom- 
p.iny  the  king  to  Flanders — a country  where 
neither  they  nor  any  of  their  ancestors  had  ever 
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j done  service  for  the  Kings  of  England — and  that 
: even  if  they  were  inclined  to  take  a part  in  that 
expedition,  the  jioverty  to  which  he  had  reduced 
them  rendered  them  unal^e  to  do  so : they  went 
on  to  tell  him  tliat  he  had  violated  their  charters 
and  liberties;  that  his  “evil  toll”  (so  they  called 
the  export  duty  on  wool)  was  excessive  and  in- 
tolerable; and  that  his  present  expedition  to  the 
Continent  was  ill-advised,  seeing  that  his  absence 
would  leave  the  country  open  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Scots  and  Welsh.  The  king  evaded  any 
very  direct  answer,  and  relying  on  the  favourable 
disposition  of  the  common  people,  he  had  the 
coiunge  to  depart  in  the  very  midst  of  these  dis- 
contents.* He  landed  near  Sluis  in  the  end  of 
August : his  plans  were  concerted  with  his  usual 
sagacity;  but  coalitions  are  faithless  and  imcer- 
tain  things,  and  he  had  in  Philip  le  Bel  an 
opponent  as  crafty,  and,  at  the  least,  ns  un- 
scrupulous os  himself.  These  great  kings  had 
long  struggled  for  possession  of  a young  lady — 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders. 
As  early  as  the  year  1294,  Edward  had  concluded 
a treaty  of  marriage,  which  was  to  imite  tlie  fair 
Fleming  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but  it  was 
Philip’s  interest  to  prevent  any  close  union  be- 
tween England  and  Flanders,  and  ho  resol  veil 
that  the  marriage  should  not  take  place.  After 
many  secret  intrigues,  which  failed — as  both  the 
young  lady  and  her  father  were  bent  on  the 
English  union — the  French  king  invited  Count 
Guy  to  meet  him  at  Corbeil,  that  he  might  con- 
sult him  on  matters  of  great  impoi'tancc.  The 
count,  who  was  a frank,  honest  old  man,  went-, 
and  took  his  countess  with  him;  ho  ■was  no 
sooner  in  his  power  than  Philip  harshly  re- 
proached him  "with  the  English  treaty  — told 
liim  that  no  vomoI  of  the  French  crown,  however 
great,  could  marry  any  of  his  children  without 
the  king's  license — and  then  sent  him  and  his 
wife  prisoners  to  the  tower  in  the  Louvi'e. 

This  arbitrary  and  treacherous  measure  excited 
great  disgust,  and  the  better  feeling  of  the  Fi'ench 
I^eers,  and  the  remonsti-ances  of  a Papid  legate, 
forced  Philip  to  liberate  the  old  coimt  and  his 
countess.  Before  letting  go  his  hold,  however, 
he  made  Guy  swear  he  would  think  no  more  of 
his  English  alliance.  The  coimt  contracted  the 
obligation;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the 
French  king,  who  had  broken  too  many  oaths 
himself  to  have  much  reliance  on  those  of  other 
men : he  demanded  that  Philippa  should  be 
placed  in  his  hands  as  a hostage;  and  when  that 
young  laily  was  brought  to  Paris — and  not  before 
— her  parents  were  liberated.  As  soon  as  Count 
Guy  reached  his  own  dominions,  he  made  an 
affecting  appeal  to  the  pope;  the  church  entered 
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with  some  zeal  into  tho  case;  but  notwithstand- 
iug  repeated  threats  of  excommunication,  Philip 
lo  Bel  persisted  in  keeping  his  innocent  hostage, 
who  was  not  more  than  tw'elve  years  of  age.  At 
last,  the  old  count  formally  renounced  his  allegi- 
ance, defied  his  suzerain,  aud  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  a league  with  the  Englbh  king.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  which  was  sworn 
to  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  Edward  went 
to  Flanders  after  preparing  a formidable  alliance. 
The  other  chief  members  of  the  coalition  were, 
the  emjieror,  the  Duke  of  Austria — who  Imd  both 
been  subsidized  by  Edwaixl — and  the  Duke  of 
Brabant  and  Couixt  of  Bar,  who  were  his  own 
sons-iu-law,  by  their  marriage  with  the  Princesses 
hlargaret  and  Eleanor  of  England.  When  the 
hired  allies  got  Edward’s  money,  they  seem  to 
have  considered  their  part  of  the  business  as 
dune;  and  no  member  of  the  coalition  was  very 
faithful  or  strenuous,  except  the  unhappy  Count 
Guy.  But  the  whole  expedition  became  a series 
of  misadventures,  some  of  which  were  sufficiently 
disgraceful  to  the  English  conqueror.  He  had 
scarcely  landed  at  Sluis,  when  the  mariners  of 
the  Cinque  ports,  and  those  of  Yarmouth  and 
other  porta — between  ■whom  there  were  many 
rancorous  old  jealousies — quarrelled,  and  then 
fought  as  if  they  had  been  national  enemies 
ranged  under  two  opposite  flags.  On  the  Yar- 
mouth side,  five-and-twenty  ships  were  bume<l 
and  destroyed  in  this  wild  conflict.  The  king’s 
land-forces  were  scarcely  in  a better  state  of  dis- 
cipline, owing,  probably,  to  the  absence  of  most 
of  the  great  ofiicers  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  obey.  Tho  disorders  they  committed 
did  not  tend  to  produce  unanimity  in  the  coun- 
try, which  was  already  in  “ evil  state,  by  reason 
that  the  good  to'wns  were  not  all  of  one  mind.” 
The  rich  and  populous  cities  of  Flanders  •were, 
in  fact,  as  jealous  of  eacli  other,  and  split  into 
almost  as  many  factions,  as  the  little  Italian  re- 
publics of  the  middle  ages.  Philip  le  Bel  had  a 
strong  party  among  them,  and  that  active  sove- 
reign had  greatly  increased  it,  and  weakened  his 
enemies,  by  marching  into  the  Low  Countries  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  gaining  a great  vic- 
tory at  I\xmes,  before  Edward  could  arrive.  The 
French  occupied  many  of  the  to'wns;  and  Lille, 
Courtrai,  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  Damme  were  cither 
taken,  or  given  up  to  them  soon  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  English.  Edward  drove  them  out 
of  Damme,  and  might  have  done  tho  same  at 
Bruges,  had  it  not  been  that  his  English  and  the 
Flemings  who  were  serving  with  them,  fell  into 
strife,  and  fought  about  the  division  of  the  spoils 
of  the  town,  which  they  had  not  yet  taken.  Boon 
after  tliis,  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Ghent, 
and  there  deadly  feuds  broke  out  between  the 
to'wm’s-people  aud  his  troops : seven  hundred  of 


the  latter  were  killed  in  a tumult,  in  which  Ed- 
ward’s own  life  was  endangerexl. 

AD  1‘‘’98  Spring  approached, but  it  brought 

* no  news  of  the  inactive  members  of 
the  coalition;  and  as  Edward’s  presence  was  much 
wanted  at  home,  he  eagerly  listened  to  overtures 
from  Philip,  concluded  a truce  for  two  years, 
and,  leaving  Count  Guy  to  shift  for  himself, 
sailed,  somewhat  dishonoured,  for  England.  But 
his  English  sxibjects  had  not  waited  for  this  mo- 
ment of  humiliation  to  curb  his  power.  As  soon 
as  he  set  sail  for  Flanders  the  preceding  year, 
the  constable  and  carl-marshal,  with  many  other 
nobles,  in  presence  of  the  lord-treasurer  and  of 
the  judges,  forbade  the  officers  of  the  exchequer 
to  exact  payment  of  certain  taxes  which  had  been 
laid  on  without  proper  consent  of  {xarliament. 
The  citizens  of  London  and  of  the  other  great 
trading  tovims  made  common  cause  ■with  the 
barons;  and,  after  issuing  some  orders  which  the 
exchequer  durst  not  obey,  and  making  somo 
fruitless  attempts  at  deception  and  evasion,  Ed- 
ward ■was  obliged  to  send  over  from  Ghent  in- 
structions to  his  son  aud  the  council  of  regency  ‘ 
to  bend  before  a storm  which  there  was  no  op- 
posing; and  in  the  month  of  December,  from  the 
same  city  of  Ghent,  he  ■was  fain  to  grant,  under 
the  great  seal,  another  confirmation  of  the  two 
charters,  together  with  a full  confirmation  of  the 
important  statute  called  “ De  Tallagio  non  Con- 
cedendo,”  declaring  that  henceforth  no  tallage  or 
aid  should  be  levied  without  assent  of  the  peers 
spiritual  and  temporal,  the  knights,  burgesses, 
and  other  freemen  of  the  realm,  which  had  been 
passed  in  a parliament  held  by  Prince  Edward 
in  the  preceding  September.  For  many  years 
parliament  had  exercised  a salutary  control  in 
such  matters;  but  this  statute,  for  the  first  time, 
formally  invested  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion with  the  sole  right  of  raising  the  supplies. 
In  full  parliament,  which  met  at  York  in  the 
month  of  May,  some  six  weeks  after  the  king’s 
return,  tho  E.arl  of  Herefonl,  the  constable,  and 
the  Eai’l  of  Norfolk,  tho  marshal,  demanded  of 
him  that  he  would  ratify  in  person,  and  with 
proper  solemnities,  his  recent  confirmation  of  the 
charters.  Edward  said  that  it  could  not  Ije  now, 
as  he  must  hasten  to  chastise  the  Scottish  rebels; 
but  he  promised  to  do  what  was  asked  of  him  on 
his  return  from  the  north ; and  he  pledged  solemn 
oaths,  vicarioiult/,  tho  Bishop  of  Durham  and 
three  lay  lords  swearing,  by  the  soul  of  the  king, 
that  he  would  keep  his  promise.* 

It  will  prevent  confusion  to  bring  these  trans- 
actions to  one  point,  without  regard  to  the  strict 
chronological  order  in  which  they  occurred.  In 

> Several  meraborB  of  thU  comicil,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  tlu-ir  hcoJ,  were  known  to  bo  favourable  to  the 
cuuae  of  roforoi.  * Uiiniuff.;  iroUin//, 
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March,  1299,  Edward  met  hU  parliament  again 
at  Westminster.  Tlie  bloody  laurels  of  Falkirk 
were  fresh  on  his  brow : he  had  all  the  prestige 
of  recent  success;  but,  undaunted  by  his  glory 
and  might,  the  iKirons  required  the  fulfilment  of 
his  pi-omises.  He  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  and 
when  the  lords  urged  him,  he  withdrew  from  par- 
liament and  got  out  of  London,  secretly,  and  as 
if  by  stealth.  But  these  earnest  men  would  not 
be  evaded:  they  followed  him;  and  then  the 
proud  conqueror  was  com])elled  to  make  mean 
and  debasing  excuses.  At  Last  he  granted  the 
ratification  so  firmly  demanded ; but,  with  singu- 
lar bad  faith,  he  took  parliament  by  surprise,  and 
added  a clause  at  the  end  of  the  document  (a 
saving  of  the  right  of  the  crown)  which  utterly 
destroyed  the  value  of  the  concession,  and  went 
to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter itself. 

Upon  this  the  mass  of  the  barons  returned 
suddenly  to  their  homes.  Edward  was  alarmed 
at  their  hostile  countenance,  but  fancying  he 
could  delude  the  plain  citizens,  he  ordered  the 
sherifTs  of  London  to  call  a public  meeting,  and 
to  read  the  new  confirmation  of  the  chailers. 
The  citizens  met  in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard,  and 
listened  with  anxious  ears : at  every  clause,  ex- 
cept the  last,  they  gave  many  blessings  to  the 
king;  but  when  that  last  clause  was  read,  the 
London  burghers  cursed  as  loud  and  as  fast  as 
they  had  blessed  before.  Edward  took  warning: 
he  summoned  the  parliament  to  meet  again  shortly 
after  Easter,  and  then  ho  struck  out  the  detested 
clause,  and  granted  all  that  was  asked  of  him  in 
the  forms  pre.scribed.‘  Hereford,  the  constable, 
died  shortly  after  the  ratification,  but  his  prin- 
ciples had  taken  too  deep  a root  to  bo  much  in- 
jured by  the  death  of  any  one  man,  however 
great.  In  the  couree  of  three  yeai’s,  the  king 
artfully  contrived  to  punish,  on  other  charges, 
and  impoverish  many  of  the  barons  who  had 
most  fiiTiily  opposed  him;  but  this  measure  only 
convinced  men  more  than  ever  of  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  restricting  his  power.  In  1304,  Edward 
arbitrarily  sent  to  raise  a tallage  on  all  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  his  demesne;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  des]mtohed  secret  envoys  to  the  pope, 
to  I'epi'escnt  that  the  concessions  he  had  imide 
had  been  forced  from  him  by  a conspiracy  of  his 
barons,  and  to  ask  an  absolution  from  his  oaths 
and  the  engagements  he  had  so  repeatedly  and 
solemnly  contracted  with  his  subjects.  Notwith- 
standing Edward’s  instancing  the  case  of  his 
father,  Henry  III.,  who  w'as  absolved  of  his 
oaths  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  answer  of  Cle- 
ment V.  was  rather  an  evasive  one.  Thus,  but 
slightly  encouraged  to  perjury  on  the  one  h.and 


• lltminaford:  Knyghton. 


— awed  by  the  unanimity  of  the  barons  on  the 
other — and  then,  ontH)  more  embarras.sed  by  a 
rising  of  the  patriots  in  Scotland,  who  never  left 
him  long  in  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his  usurpation, 
the  mighty  Edward  w’as  compelled  to  respect  his 
engagements  and  the  will  of  the  nation.  It  re- 
quired, indeed,  an  “ intrepid  patriotism  ” to  con- 
tend with  and  finally  control  such  a sovereign; 
and  England  never  has  produced  any  patriots  to 
whom  she  owes  more  gratitude  than  to  Hum- 
phrey Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  Roger  Bigod, 
Earl  of  Norfolk.  Little  did  the  Scottish  patriots 
surmise,  that  while  they  were  contending  for 
their  own  national  liberties,  they  were  securing 
those  of  England  also. 

The  vision  of  the  splendid  inheritance  of  Elea- 
nor of  Aquitaine  still  haunted  Edward’s  imagina- 
tion. With  such  an  opponent  as  Philip  le  Bel, 
he  could  8cai*cely  hope  to  recover  all  those  states 
which  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.  conveyed 
to  Henry  II.  of  England;  but  he  was  resolved  to 
get  back  at  least  the  country  of  Guienne.  Hav- 
ing experienced  the  uncertainty  of  foreign  coali- 
tions, and  having  no  great  army  of  his  own  to 
spai*e  for  continental  warfare,  Edward  deter- 
mined to  obtain  his  end  by  treating  diplomati- 
cally with  the  French  king,  and  sacrificing  his 
faithful  ally  the  Count  of  Flanders.  In  this  ho 
had  more  in  view  than  the  recovery  of  Guienne; 
for,  ns  a price  of  his  own  treachery  to  Count 
Guy,  he  expected  th.at  Philip  would  be  equally 
false  to  his  ti'eaty  witli  the  Scots,  whom  he  had 
huiTied  into  hostilities  for  his  own  purposes. 
Since  Edward’s  c.ampaign  in  Flanders,  the  arro- 
gance and  exactions  of  (ho  French  had  almost 
destroyed  their  party  in  that  counti*y ; and  though 
they  made  a temporary  conquest  of  it,  the  burgh- 
ers of  Ghent,  Lille,  Bruges,  and  the  other  fieo 
cities,  gave  them  a signal  defeat  in  the  battle  cf 
Courti*ai,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  1302. 
Philip’s  cousin,  the  Count  of  Aitois,  commanded 
the  French  on  this  occasion;  and  after  his  dis- 
graceful defc.*it,  all  the  Flemish  towns  thiew  off 
the  French  yoke,  and  elected  John  of  Namur  to 
bo  their  governor-general,  for  Count  Guy  had 
been  once  more  entrapped  by  Philip,  who  kept 
him  a close  prisoner.  The  Fi-ench  king  was  now 
as  anxious  to  recover  Flondei-s,  as  Edward  was 
to  keep  Scotland  and  to  get  back  Guienne. 

It  appears  that  the  pope,  who  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  mediator,  fii-st  suggested,  os  a prof>er 
means  of  reconciling  the  two  kings,  that  Edwai-d, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  a widower,  should 
marry  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Philip;  and  that 
his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  be 
affianced  to  Isabeau  or  Isabella,  the  daughter  of 
tliat  sovereign.  This  double  marri.age  had  been 
for  some  time  under  discussion,  and  had  given 
scope  to  much  mutual  deception.  Each  of  the 
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kings  impudently  affected  a delicacy  of  conscience  I 
about  aboudoning  his  allies;  and  Edward  stated 
(what  was  perfectly  tnie)  that  he  had  pledged 
Ilia  soul  and  honour  to  the  marriage  between  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Philippa,  the  daughter  of 
the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Flanders — that  he,  King 
Edward,  had  sworn  upon  the  gospels  to  make 
neither  peace  nor  truce  with  France  unless  it 
were  conjointly  with  his  ally,  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders. Philip  lo  Bel,  on  his  side,  spoke  of  his 
allies,  the  brave,  the  unfortunate  Scots,  and  of  the 
solemn  obligations  he  had  contracted  with  them ; 
but  each  gracious  king  must  have  laughed  at  the 
other,  and  probably  at  himself,  too,  in  making 
this  interchange  of  scruples  of  conscience.  Ed- 
ward married  Margaret  of  France,  in  September, 
1299;  and  at  the  same  time  his  son,  who  was  , 
thirteen  years  old,  was  contracted  to  Isabella,  ‘ 
who  was  about  six  yeara  old.  A sort  of  congress, 
held  atMontreuil,  which  preceded  this  marriage, 
had  settled  that  there  should  be  peace  between 
the  French  and  English  crowns;  that  the  King 
of  England  should  make  satisfaction  for  the  many 
French  ships  which  his  mariners  had  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  that  the  King  of 
France  should  place  sundry  towns  in  Gascony  in 
the  custody  of  the  pope,  to  be  by  him  held  till 
the  Guienno  question  should  be  adjusted  by 
peaceful  negotiation.  This  treaty,  however,  had 
not  been  properly  ratified;  Philip  le  Bel  quar- 
relled with  the  arbiter,  and  even  instigated  Sci- 
arra  Colonna  to  arrest  and  ill-treat  Pope  Boni- 
face. Other  circumstances  had  prevente<l  the 
accommodation;  but  at  last,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1303,  the  treaty  of  Montreuil  was  ratified — a treaty 
of  commerce  was  concluded  between  the  two  coun- 
tries—and  Edward  recovered  Guienne,  for  which 
the  Eai'l  of  liincoln  swore  fealty  and  did  homage 
in  his  name.  In  this  treaty  the  Scots  were  not 
even  mentioned.  Philip,  indeed,  had  bargaine<l 
with  Edward  to  abandon  Scotland  if  he  would 
abandon  Flanders.  The  fate  of  CJount  Guy  and 
of  his  innocent  daughter  was  sad  in  the  extreme. 
After  keeping  him  four  years  in  close  prison, 
Philip  le  Bel  liberate<l  the  count  in  a moment  of 
difficulty,  and  sent  him  into  Flanders  to  induce 
his  own  subjects  to  convert  a truce  they  then  had 
with  the  French  into  a lasting  peace.  The  count 
went,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  mission,  he  hon- 
ourably returned,  os  he  had  promised  to  do  in 
that  case,  to  Philip,  who  again  committed  him 
to  prison.  The  poor  old  man  died  soon  after  at 
Compeiguo.  But  neither  the  battle  of  Monts-en- 
Puellc,  nor  a series  of  bloody  engagements  which  ; 
followed  it,  could  break  the  spirit  of  the  free  citi- 
zens of  Flanders,  whose  wealth  gave  them  many 
advantiigcs  over  the  miserably  poor  aristocracy 
of  France,  and  whose  numbers,  considering  the 
limited  extent  of  the  country  they  occupied,  were 


truly  prodigious.  “ By  St.  Denis,”  cried  Philip, 
“ I believe  it  rains  Flemings At  bust  he  con- 
descended to  treat  on  moderate  terms  with  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  citizens;  and,  about 
a year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
Edward,  he  agreed  to  a truce  for  ten  years.  Ro- 
bert, the  eldest  son  of  Count  Gu)',  was  then  libe- 
rated, and  entered  on  possession  of  Flanders;  the 
body  of  the  octogenarian  state-prisoner,  which 
had  been  emlmlmed,  was  delivered  up;  and  his 
younger  son  and  many  Flemish  gentlemen  re- 
covered their  liberty.  But  in  this  general  en- 
largement, the  fair  Philippa — the,  at  one  time, 
affianced  bride  of  Prince  Edward  of  England — 
was  excepted;  and  she  died  of  grief  and  captivity 
not  long  after,  about  two  years  before  Edward 
, of  Caernarvon  completed  his  marriage  with  Isa- 
< bella  of  France.  The  events  which  rose  out  of 
this  ill-fated  marriage  might  have  satisfied  the 
manes  of  the  most  revengeful ; and  it  could  hardly 
happen  otherwise  than  that  they  should  be  inter- 
preted into  a direct  judgment  of  Heaven  provoked 
by  political  perfidy. 

All  this  while  Edward  had  never  ceased  to  he 
occupied  with  his  design  of  completing  the  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland.  The  four  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Falkirk  were  productive  of 
no  important  results,  Wallace  disappears  from 
the  scene  after  his  great  defeat.  In  his  room, 
the  barons  appointed  William  Ijamberton,  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  John  de  Soulis,  John  Comyn  the 
younger,  and  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  guar- 
dians of  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  Baliol.  This 
was  indeed  a strange  union  of  all  the  great  fac- 
tions— Bruce  acting  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and 
associated  in  the  same  commission  with  Comyn, 
the  only  person  who  stood  between  him  and  the 
throne  if  Baliol  should  bo  set  aside;  for  Comyn 
was  the  son  of  Baliol’s  sister  Marjorj',  and,  fail- 
ing King  John  and  his  issue,  the  heir  of  right  to 
the  crown.  John  Baliol,  who  had  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  I/)ndon  since  his  abdi- 
cation in  1296,  was  liberated  by  Edward  on  the 
intercession  of  Pope  Boniface,  in  July,  1299,  and 
conveyed  to  his  ancestral  estate  of  Bailleul,  in 
Normandy,  where  he  lived  in  quiet  till  his  death 
in  1314.  Edward  Baliol,  who  had  been  his 
father’s  fellow-prisoner,  accompanied  him  to 
France;  but  of  him  wo  shall  hear  more  in  the 
sequel.  It  was  not  till  November,  1299,  that 
the  English  king  found  leisure  from  his  other 
affairs  to  set  about  preparations  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Scottish  war,  and  the  effort  he  then 
■ made  ended  in  nothing;  for  after  an  army  had 
been  assembled  at  Berwick,  in  November,  his 
barons,  alleging  his  continued  evasion  of  the 
charters,  peremptorily  rofused  to  advance,  and 
ho  was  obliged  to  retui-n  home.  The  consequence 
was  the  capitulation  of  the  castle  of  Stirling  to  a 
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Scottish  force  that  had  been  for  eome  time  be- 
Bieging  it.  In  the  summer  of  1300,  Edward  made 
an  incursion  into  Aunandale  and  Galloway;  but 
it  was  attended  with  no  result  except  the  devas- 
tation of  the  former  of  these  districts,  and  the 
formal  and  useless  submission  of  the  latter.  On 
the  30th  of  October,  a truce  with  the  Scots  was 
concluded  at  Dumfries,  to  last  till  Whitsunday 
in  the  following  year.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  now 
claimed  Scotland  as  belonging  of  right  to  the 
Roman  See,  and  forbade  Edward  to  continue  the 
war;  but  the  English  parliament  ns  well  as  the 
English  king  denied  the  right,  and  cared  not  for 
the  prohibition.  The  truce  having  expired,  Ed- 
wanl,  in  the  summer  of  1301,  again  inarched  into 
Scotland.  This  campai^,  however,  was  still 
more  unprwluctive  than  the  last;  the  Scots,  as 
the  English  king  advanced,  laid  the  country 
waste  before  him,  till  at  last,  an  early  and  severe 
winter  coming  on,  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
into  the  town  of  Linlithgow.  In  January,  1302, 
by  the  mediation  of  France,  he  was  induced  to 
conclude  another  truce  with  the  Scots,  to  endure 
till  the  30th  of  November  (St.  Andrew’s  Day). 
As  soon  as  the  truce  ha<l  expired,  he  prepared  to 
renew  the  war.  This  time,  however,  instead  of 
pi-oceeding  to  Scotland  in  person,  he  sent  thither 
John  de  Segrave,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  mostly  cavalry.  The  issue  of  this 
expedition  was  eminently  disastrous.  Segrave, 
advancing  towards  Edinburgh,  was  suddenly 
attacked  early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1303,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roslin,  by 
the  Scottish  forces  under  the  command  of  Comyn, 
the  guardian,  and  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  and  sustained 
a total  defeat. 

But  the  termination  of  the  dispute  with  France 
now  left  Edward  free  to  turn  with  his  whole 
|X)wer  to  the  Scottisli  war.  The  treaty  of  Mon- 
treuil  was  ratified  at  Paris,  as  above  related,  on 
the  20th  of  May;  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  the 
English  king  was  with  his  army  at  Roxburgh, 
and,  on  the  4th  of  June,  he  had  reached  Edin- 
burgh, his  progress  having  been  marked  at  every 
step  by  fields  laid  \raste  and  towns  and  villages 
set  on  fire.  From  Edinburgh  he  appears  to  have 
pursued  his  unresisted  and  destructive  course 
by  Linlithgow  and  Clackmannan  to  Perth,  and 
thence  to  Aberdeen  and  Kinloss  in  Moray.  At 
the  strong  and  extensive  fortress  of  Locheudorb, 
built  on  an  islet  in  the  midst  of  a lake,  he  estab- 
lished his  quarters  for  some  time,  while  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  and  oaths  of  fealty  of  the 
northern  barons.  From  this  remote  )K>int  he 
returned  southwards  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
Of  all  the  pl.oces  of  strength  to  which  he  came, 
the  castle  of  Brechin  alone  shut  its  gates  against 
him.  The  garrison,  however,  capitulated  the 
daj  after  their  bravo  commander.  Sir  Thomas 


Maule,  had  been  slain,  Edward  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  Dunfermline  in  the  lieginning 
of  December.  The  last  remnant  of  the  Sottish 
forces  that  kept  the  field  now  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tecting that  fortress,  the  only  place  in  the  coun- 
try that  still  held  out.  But  the  advance  of  Ed- 
ward and  his  cavalry  at  once  dispiersed  this  little 
arm)'.  Shortly  after,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1304,  Comyn,  by  whom  it  had  been  commanded, 
and  some  other  noblemen,  made  their  submission 
to  the  commissionera  of  the  English  king  at 
Strathorde,'  in  Fifeshire.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  should  retain  their  lives,  liberties,  and  lands, 
subject  only  to  such  fines  ns  Edward  might  im- 
pose, The  capitulation  was  to  include  all  other 
persons  who  might  choose  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  with  the  exception  only  of  Wisheart,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow,  the  steward,  and  Sir  John  Soulis, 
who  were  to  remain  in  exile  for  two  years,  and 
not  to  |>as8  to  the  north  of  the  Trent;  of  David 
de  Graham  and  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  who  were 
to  be  banished  from  Scotland  for  six  months;  of 
Simon  Fraser  and  Thomas  Bois,  who  were  to  be 
banished  for  three  years  from  all  the  dominions 
of  Edward,  and  also  to  be  prohibited  from  pass- 
ing into  France;  and,  closing  the  honourable  list, 
the  illustrious  Wallace,  to  whom  it  was  signifi- 
cantly accorded  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might  ren- 
der himself  up  to  the  will  and  mercy  of  Edward. 
Not  long  after,  a parliiunent  was  assembled  at 
St.  Andrews,  in  which  sentence  of  outIa^v^y  was 
pronounced  against  Wallace,  Fraser,  and  the  gar- 
rison of  Stirling.  All  the  persons  above-named 
eventually  surrendered  themselves  on  the  terms 
offered  to  them;  even  Fraser  at  length  gave  him- 
self up;  Wallace  alone  stood  out. 

Scotland,  however,  was  not  yet  completely  sub- 
dued so  long  as  its  chief  place  of  strength,  tho 
castle  of  Stirling,  remained  unreduced.  To  tho 
siege  of  this  fortress,  therefore,  Edward  now  ad- 
dressed himself.  The  operations  commenced  on 
the  22d  of  April.  Thirteen  warlike  engines  were 
brought  to  be  used  against  the  devotetl  walls; 
and  tho  ample  leaden  roof  of  the  catlieilral  of 
St.  Andrews  was  torn  off  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  formidable  machines.  Some 
of  them  threw  stones  of  two  and  three  hundred- 
weight. Edward  himself  directed  everything 
that  was  done,  and  was  several  times  struck  by 
stones  and  javelins  tlirown  from  the  castle. 
After  the  siege  had  continued  nearly  a month, 
without  much  progress  having  been  made,  the 
sheriffs  of  York,  Lincohi,  and  London  were  com- 
manded to  purchase  all  the  bows,  quaiTels,  and 
other  wai-like  weapons  that  could  be  procured 
w'ithin  their  districts,  and  to  send  them  to  Stir- 
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lin'f;  and  the  governor  of  the  Tower  was  also 
desired  to  send  down  immediately  a supj^ly  from 


EKOiiO!  roR  Throwing  Stones.— Rojral  MS.  10.  Q.  VI. 


London.  All  the  efforts  of  the  assailants  were 
repelle<l  for  two  mouths  longer  by  Sir  William 
Oliphaut  and  his  handful  of  gallant  associates, 
who  did  not  numlier  more  than  140  soldiers. 
They  held  out  till  their  provisions  were  exhausted 
and  the  castle  was  reduced  almost  to  a heap  of 
ruins.  Tlien,  on  the  20th  of  July,  they  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  Tlie  governor  and  twenty- 
four  of  his  companions  of  rank,  all  except  two  of 
them  who  were  ecclesiastics,  stripped  to  their 
shirts  and  under  garments,  were  led  forth  from 
the  castle,  and  presenting  themselves  liefore  Ed- 
ward on  their  bent  knees,  with  their  hair  dis- 
hevelled and  their  hands  joined  in  supplication, 
acknowledgetl  their  guilt  with  trembling  and  the 
8<*mblance  of  shedding  tears,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  his  mercy.  Their  lives  were  eptired,  and 
they  were  sent  to  the  Tower  of  Ixmdon  and  other 
English  prisons. 

A few  months  after  the  fall  of  Stirling,  the 
last  enemy  that  Edward  had  to  dread  seeme<l  to 
lie  cut  off  by  the  capture  of  Wallace,  It  ap[)ear8 
that  Eklward  had  anxiously  sought  to  discover 
his  retreat,  and  that,  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  the  rewards  his  baseness  might  cam  for  him, 
Ralph  lie  Haliburton,  one  of  the  prisoners  lately 
taken  at  Stirling,  had  proffered  his  services  for 
that  pur|>ose.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  it 
was  by  Ilallburton’s  exertions  that  Wallace  was 
actually  taken;  all  tliat  is  certainly  know’ii  is, 
that,  ujN»n  being  seized,  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  then  held  under  a trommis- 
sion  from  the  English  king  by  Sir  John  Men- 
teith.'  He  was  brought  to  London,  “ with  great 


' There  U A very  .able  an<i  epirited  viixlicaticm  of  Sir  John 
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numbei^  of  men  and  women,”  says  Stow,  “won- 
dering upon  him.  He  was  lodged  in  the  house 
of  William  Delect,  a citizen  of  Tjondon,  in  Fen- 
churxdi  Street.  On  the  morrow,  being  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew',  he  was  brought  on  horselmck 
to  Westminster,  . . . and  in  the  great  hall  at 
Westminster,  he  being  placed  on  the  south  bench, 
crowned  with  laurel — for  that  he  hail  said  in 
times  past  that  he  ought  to  l>ear  a crown  in  that 
hall,  as  it  was  commonly  reported— and  being 
appeached  for  a traitor  by  Sir  Peter  Malorie,  the 
king’s  justice,  he  answeretl,  that  he  was  never 
traitor  to  the  King  of  England;  but  for  other 
things  whereof  he  was  accused,  he  confessed 
them.”  Wallace  was  jmt  to  death  as  a traiUtr, 
on  the  23d  of  August,  1305,  at  the  usual  place  of 
execution — the  Elms,  in  West  Smithheld.  lie 
was  dragged  thither  at  the  tails  of  horses,  ami 
there  hanged  on  a high  gallows,  after  which, 
while  he  yet  breathed,  his  bowels  were  taken 
out  and  burae<l  liefore  his  face.  The  head  w!ia 
afterwards  placed  on  a pole  on  London  Bridge; 
the  right  arm  was  sent  to  be  set  up  at  Newcastle, 
the  left  arm  to  Berwick,  the  right  foot  and  limb 
to  Perth,  and  the  left  to  Abenleen. 

A few  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Wallace, 
ten  commissioners,  elected  by  a council  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  which  Edward  had  summonwl 
to  meet  at  Perth,  assembled  in  London,  and 
there,  in  concert  with  twenty  commissioners 
from  the  English  parliament,  proceetled  to  settle 
a plan  of  government  for  the  conquered  country. 
The  whole  arrangement,  however,  was  over- 
thrown ere  it  had  been  well  established.  Within 
six  months  from  the  death  of  Wallace,  tlie  Soots 
were  again  up  in  arms,  around  a new  champion. 

Tliis  was  Robert  Bruce.  Bruce  had  again 
moile  his  peace  with  Enghmd  some  time  liefore 
the  capitulation  of  Comyn  and  his  friends  at 
Strathorde,  which  he  was  enabled  the  more 
easily  to  effect,  inasmuch  as  he  hml  not  l>een  fu-e- 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Falkii'k,  having  previously 
shut  himself  up  in  the  oastlc  of  Ayr,  and  refus<‘«l 
to  join  the  Scottish  army.  Edwanl  hiul  since 
sought  to  secure  his  adherence  by  treating  him 
with  favour  and  confidence.  When  his  father, 
who  had  all  along  continued  attached  to  the  Eng- 
lish interests,  died,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  yeai 
1304,  yoimg  Bruce  was  permitted  to  take  |X)S8cs- 
sion  of  the  whole  of  his  estates  Ixith  in  England 
smd  Scotland.  At  the  settlement  of  the  lalU^r 
kingdom,  in  the  following  year,  while  his  great 
rival,  Comyn,  was  heavily  fine<l,  Bnu'o  was  in- 
trusted witli  the  charge  of  the  important  fortre.ss 
of  Kildrummie,  in  Aberdeenshii'e,  by  commi.ssi^in 
' fniin  the  English  king,  It  is  never  to  be  forgot- 
j ten  that,  lip  to  this  time,  whatever  his  aversion 

Tlio  ailmiinhlo  IlAilea  Itrvt  juinted  out  the  inirnibabilitin*  ntul 
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to  the  Englisli  domination  may  have  been,  there 
had  been  repelling  circumstances  of  the  strongest 
nature  to  j)reveut  Bruce  from  taking  part  en- 
tirely with  the  patriotic  party,  who,  although 
they  were  contending  against  England,  acted  in 
the  name,  and  chiefly  under  the  cotiduct  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  house  and  person — of  the  family  which 
he  looked  upon  as  having  come  Ix'tween  him  and 
his  s])lendid  birthright.  Wallace  might  fight  for 
Baliol;  Bruce  scarcely  could.  And  as  little,  after 
Baliol  might  l>e  considered  to  be  set  aside,  should 
he  ally  himself  with  Comyn,  the  near  connection 
of  R'kliol,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  pretensions. 
Bruce,  indeed,  if  he  still  retained  a hope  of  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  disputed  throne,  must  now 
have  looked  upon  Comyn  as  the  man  of  all  othere 
of  whom  it  was  most  necessary  for  him  to  clear 
hi.s  path;  and  the  same  also  no  doubt  were  the 
feelings  of  Comyn  in  regard  to  Bruce.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  favour  of  E<lward  was  courted  by 
each  with  the  object  of  depressing  or  destroying 
his  rivjil.  Tike  circumstances,  however,  that  led 
to  the  explosion  of  the  inflammable  elements 
which  only  required  to  be  brought  together  to 
j>ro<luce  such  a catastrophe,  are  involved  in  much  . 
uncertkiinty.  It  apjkears  that  in  June,  1305,  after  I 
his  huit  submission  to  Edward, Bruce  had  entered  I 
iikto  a secret  league  with  William  do  lAinberton, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  which  the  parties 
mutually  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each 
other  against  all  persons  whatsoever.  This  curi- 
ous instrument  is  still  pre.served.‘  It  is  supikosed 
that  Comyn  had  obtained  a knowledge  of  thi.s 
agreement,  and  that  thereupon  a conference  on 
the  sulkject  of  their  pretensions  took  place  l>e- 
tween  him  and  Bnice,  when  Bruce  is  alleged  to 
have  proposed  either  that  he  should  have  the 
crown  and  Comyn  his  estates,  or  that  he  should 
have  Comyn’s  estates  and  Comyn  the  crown.  It 
was  agreed  that  Bnice’s  title  to  the  crowni  should 
l>e  supjkorted  by  both.  With  whatever  views 
Comyn  may  have  entered  into  this  negotiation,  • 
he  eventually  (so  procec'ds  the  storj’)  communi- 
cated all  that  had  taken  place  to  Edward,  Bruce 
received  the  first  intimation  of  his  danger  from 
Eklward’s  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
Early  the  ikext  monking,  Bruce  set  out  for  ScoU 
laiul.  On  his  way  he  met  a {kerson  on  foot,  whom 
he  found  to  Ike  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Coikkyn  ' 
to  Eklwaixl,  urging  his  death  or  immediate  iikk- 
pk-isoikineikt.  He  slew’  this  man,  aikd  with  the 
letters  iik  his  jkossession,  pressed  forward  to  the 
castle  of  Ixkchmaben,  The  adjuncts  of  this  stoiw', 
it  must  be  confesseil,  are  more  like  fiction  than 
fact.  It  is  certaikk,  however,  that  on  the  lOth  of 
February,  13U(k,  Bruce  and  (’onkyn  met  alone  in 
tike  c<kikvent  of  the  Jlinorites  at  Dumfries,  and 


that  there  a passionate  altercation  having  ari.sen 
between  thenk,  Bruce  drew  his  dagger,  aikd 
stabbed  Comyn  as  they  stood  together  beside  the 
high  altar.  Hikrrying  from  the  sanctuary,  he 
called  “ To  horse ! ” and  wheir  his  attendarrt,  see- 
irkg  him  jrale  and  violently  agitated,  inquired  the 
cause — “ I doubt,"  he  replied,  “ I have  slain 
Comyn.”  “ You  doubt  ? ” exclaimed  Roger  Kirk- 
p<atrick ; “ Til  make  sure.”  And  with  these  words, 
he  rushed  into  the  church,  and  gave  the  wounded 
marr  his  death-stroke. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Bruce’s  previoiks 
plans,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation 
now.  He  called  his  friends  around  him — they 
were  few  irr  number;  but,  desirerate  as  the  h:izard 
looked,  there  w’ere  sonre  gallant  spirits  that  did 
not  shi'ink  from  setting  their  lives  ujkorr  another 
cast  for  the  freedom  of  their  courrtry.  The 
BLshops  of  St.  Arrdrews  atrd  Ghusgow’,  the  ablkot 
of  Scone,  Bruce’s  four  brothers,  Edward,  Nigel, 
Thoma.s,  aikd  Alexander,  his  nephew  Thomas 
Randolph,  his  brother-in-law  Christopher  Setou, 
and  some  ten  or  twelve  othcre,  mostly  young 
men,  gathered  at  the  summons.  They  met  at 
Glasgow,  and  froiki  thence  rode  to  Scone,  w’here 
Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  on  the  27th  of 
March. 

Edwanl  was  at  Winchester  w'hen  the  news  of 
this  revolution  was  brought  to  him.  He  imme<li- 
ately  sent  forwanl  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  the 
head  of  a small  army,  to  check  the  insurgents; 
and,  a<lv:mcetl  in  yeai’s  as  he  now  was,  proceeded 
to  make  ready  to  follow  in  iwrson.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  exjketlition,  proclamatioik  was  made 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  knighted  on 
the  feast  of  Pentecost;  and  all  the  young  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  were  suikunoned  to  apix*ar  at 
Westminster  to  receive  that  honour  along  with 
him.  On  the  eve  of  the  apikointe<l  day  (the  22d 
of  May),  270  noble  youths  assembled  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Temple,  in  which  the  trees  were  cut 
down  that  they  might  pitch  their  tents;  and  there 
they  w’atched  their  arms  all  night,  according  to 
the  usage  of  chivalry.  On  the  morrow  Prince 
Edward  was  knighted  by  his  father,  and  then 
conferred  that  honour  on  his  companions.  A 
roJignificent  feast  followed,  at  which  two  swan.s, 
covereil  with  nets  of  gold,  l>eing  set  on  the  tiible 
by  the  minstrels,  the  king  rose  and  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  God  aikd  to  the  swjins,  that  he 
would  avenge  the  death  of  Comj'n,  and  punish 
the  ]kcrfidy  of  the  Scottish  relkcls;  and  then  ad- 
dressing his  son  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  he 
conjured  them,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  keep 
his  Ikody  unburied  until  his  successor  should  have 
accomplished  this  vow.  The  next  morning  the 
prince  with  his  companions  dejkarted  for  the  Rkr- 
ders;  Edward  himself  followed  by  .«low  journey.s, 
being  only  able  t<k  travel  in  a litter. 
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Mean^:hile,  Bruce  luul  acquired  such  strength,  J with  a company  of  about  300  men,  embarked  in 


that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  the  oflScers  of 
Edward  had  fled  in  terror.  He  now  marched 
upon  Perth,  where  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  lay. 
That  same  evening  (19th  of  June)  the  English 
fell  by  8ur|)ri8e  upon  the  Scots ; it  was  rather  a 


thirty-three  galleys.  Before  venturing  to  the 
opposite  coast,  he  despatched  one  of  his  followers 
to  asceitain  what  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
people.  When  the  Scots  approached  the  landing- 
place,  Bruce’s  eraissai'v  stood  on  the  shore.  He 


rout  than  a battle;  Bruce  himself  was  in  the  told  them  that  the  English  wore  in  conijdetepos- 


greate.st  danger,  having  been  three  times  un- 
horsed ; llandolph  and  others  of  his  friends  wcie 
taken;  and  he  witli  difBculty  made  good  his  re- 
treat into  the  fastnesses  of  Athole,  with  about  500 
followers— the  broken  and  dispirite<l  remnant  of 
his  force.  For  many  months  after  this,  ho  and 
his  friends  were  hou.seles.s  fugitives;  a price  was 
set  uj)on  their  heads:  to  make  their  diflSculties 
and  sufferings  the  greater,  they  were  joined  after 
8<»me  time  by  a party  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters; and  ns  they  penetrated  fai’ther  and  farther 


session  of  Garrick ; that  Lord  Percy,  with  a nurae- 
i*ou8  garrison,  held  the  castle  of  TurnbeiTj’;  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  a rising  in  favour  of 
Bruce.  Bruce  hesitated  what  to  do;  but  his 
brother  Edward  lx)ldly  declared  for  pursuing 
their  enterprise.  They  immediately  attacked  a 
body  of  the  English,  and  succeeded  in  putting 
most  of  them  to  the  sword.  Percy  did  not  dare, 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  numbei-s  of  tlje  enemy,  to 
come  forth  from  the  castle.  After  this  exploit, 
Bruce  sought  shelter  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 


into  the  depths  of  the  Highlands,  to  avoid  the  the  countrj'.  But  the  blow  he  had  struck  sufficed 


English  troops,  their  miseries  became  diuly  more 
pressing.  At  last  Bruce’s  queen  and  the  other 
ladies  were  conducted  by  his  young  brother 
Nigel  to  the  castle  of  Kildrummie;  and  Bnicc 
himself  found  means  to  pass 
over  to  the  little  i.slc  of  Bath- 
liu  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

While  the  Scottish  king 
lay  concealed  here,  ruin  fell 
u]X)n  almost  all  the  connec- 
tions and  adherents  he  had 
left  behind.  The  Bishops  of 
St  Andrews  and  Glasgow, 
and  the  abbot  of  Scone,  bad 
fallen  into  the  Imnds  of  the 
English : they  were  taken 
clad  in  armour,  and  were 
immediately  sent,  so  attired, 
ami  in  fcttci*s,  to  England, 
and  there  consigned  to  dif- 
ferent prisons.  Bruce’s  queen 
and  his  daughtei*  Marjory', 
imviug  taken  refuge  in  the 
sanctiuiry  of  St.  Duthac,  at 
Tain,  in  Ross -shire,  were 
seized  there  by  the  Earl  of  Ross. 


to  rekindle  the  war,  and  it  soon  raged  in  different 
quarters.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  Bruce’s 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Alexander,  with  a band  of 
1100  adventurers  from  Ireland,  were  routed  in 


I)iUi>LBY  IIai.u  KorthumberUitd,  where  Edward  I.  rreUxl  ou  his  last  iuraTlon 
uf  Scotland.'— II.  O.  lliue,  from  hU  sketch  on  the 


who  were  with  them  were  put  to  death;  and 
they  themselves  were  sent  to  England,  where 
they  cmlui'ed  an  imprisouiiieut  of  eight  year's. 
The  youthful  Nigel  Bruce  was  comiielled  to  sur- 
i-ender  the  castle  of  Kildrummie,  and,  Ireing  sent 
in  irons  to  Berwick,  was  there  hanged  and  after- 
wards beheaded,  along  with  divers  other  knights 
and  galliint  men.  Christopher  Setou  suffered  a 
similar  death  at  Dumfries,  the  Elarl  of  Athole  and 
Sir  Simon  Fraser  in  London,  and  many  others 
there  and  eLsewhere. 

Bruce,  however,  had  not  been  idle  in  his  win- 
ter retreat;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1307  he 
passvid  over  from  Rathlin  to  the  Isle  of  Arran, 


The  knights  ) Galloway  by  Duncan  MacDowal,  a chief  of  that 


region,  who  immediately  carried  the  two  brothers, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  severely  wounded, 
to  the  English  king  at  Carlisle.  Edward  ordered 
both  to  instant  execution.  Some  weeks  after  this, 


' Bradlejr  nail  U rituatod  ou  a knoll  which  ovorhuiiga  tlie 
Hanlon  Burn,  about  <ix  tnilas  boui  Ilaltw  hiaUe,  in  X'urthuiubcr- 
land.  It  hat  ounaldcrnble  local  celebrity,  from  liarlng  l«on  a 
TCKtiiig- place  of  Edward  I.  on  hU  la*t  march  to  Scotland.  The 
place  U now  oonTorted  into  a fiirm  house,  and  many  alteratioiu 
have  been  made  nocordiugty,  but  the  masonry  attests  iU  anti- 
quity. Its  site  lies  ju»t  off  the  great  Homan  military  way  by 
which  Edward  must  linvo  led  his  army,  and  which  is  atill  one  of 
the  best  highways  in  this  country.  The  lofty  hill  of  Buroom, 
die  inguUlted  by  a cairn  on  iU  summit,  and  which  boars  some 
vestiges  of  a British  camp.  Is  shown  in  the  view  at  a short  di.^- 
tancj  from  (hu  liolL 
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Douglas  Castle,  which  was  held  by  Lord  Gifford, 
wiia  gallantly  surprised  by  its  former  owner,  Sir 
James  Douglas,  one  of  Bruce’s  most  distinguished 
followers.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
Bruce  was  strong  enough  to  show  himself  openly 
in  the  field;  and  he  was  frequently  again  in  great 
[lersonal  danger  ns  he  skulked  from  one  hiding- 
place  to  another  in  the  wilds  of  Galloway.  But 
at  length  ho  ventured  to  encounter  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  at  Loudon  Hill,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing a great  inferiority  of  numbers,  he  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  This  action  wjis  fought  on  the 
10th  of  May.  Three  days  after,  he  attacked  an- 
other English  force  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester;  and  this,  too,  he  succeeded  in 
routing  with  great  slaughter. 

But  here  we  must  break  off  our  account  of 
events  in  Scotland  for  the  present.  King  Ed- 
ward all  this  while  had  advanced  no  farther  than 
to  Carlisle,  having  been  detained  all  the  winter 
and  spring  at  Lanercost,  by  a serious  illness.  He 
ha<l  directed  all  the  late  operations  of  the  war 
from  his  sick-bed;  but  now,  incensed  at  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  insurrection,  he  offered  up 
the  litter  on  which  he  had  thus  far  been  carried 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Carlisle,  and  again 
mounting  on  horseback,  gave  ordera  to  proceed 
towards  the  Borders.  It  was  the  effort  of  a dying 
man.  In  four  days  he  advanced  about  six  miles, 
when,  having  reached  the  village  of  Burgh-upon- 
Sands,  he  there  stopped  once  more  for  the  night ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  7th  of 
July,  expired,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign.  His  last  breath  was 
spent  in  enjoining  upon  those  who  should  succeed 


him,  the  prosecution  of  the  great  design  of  his 
life — the  complete  subjugation  of  Scotland. 


> In  17-14  the  tomb  of  Edward  1.  was  opened,  and  the  remains 
examined  in  the  presence  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  On  lift- 
ing the  lid  of  the  tomb,  the  royal  body  was  fomid  wrapped  in  a 
strung  thick  linen  cloth,  waxed  on  the  inside.  The  head  and 
liioe  Wore  covered  with  the  suilarium  or  faoe-cloth,  of  crimsim 
Kusenet,  wrapped  into  three  folds— conformable  to  the  napkin 
used  by  our  Saviour  on  his  way  to  his  crucifixion,  os  wo  are  as- 
sured by  the  (Ihurch  of  Rome.  On  flinging  open  the  exU-mal 
mantle,  the  ooipau  was  disoovorod  in  all  the  ensigns  of  migeaty, 
richly  habited.  The  Ixtdy  was  wrapi>ed  in  a fine  luien  cere- 
cloth closely  fitted  to  evory  ]>art,  even  to  the  very  fingers  and 
face.  Tlie  writ-*  Dt  cera  renovanda,  circa  corput  rtffit  HUvarxli 
piimi  {Architoloffia,  vol.  ill.)  being  extant,  gave  rise  to  this 
BCf.rch.  Over  the  cere  cloth  was  a tunic  of  red  silk  damask ; 
above  tliat  a stole  of  thick  white  tisNie  crossod  the  breast,  and 
on  this,  at  0 inches  distant  from  each  other,  quatrefoils  of 
fil.-igreo  work,  of  gilt  metal  sot  with  false  stones,  imitating 
rxtbics,  sappluros,  amethysts,  Ac.,  and  the  iutorvals  between  the 


quatrefoils  on  the  stole  powdered  with  minute  white  beads, 
tackod  down  into  a most  elegant  embroidery,  in  form  not  unlike 
what  is  caUed  the  true  lover's  knot.  Above  these  habits  w.-is 
tlie  royal  mantle  of  rich  crimson  satin,  fastened  on  tlie  left 
shoulder  with  a moguificent  fibula  of  gilt  metal  richly  chased, 
and  onuunented  with  four  ]iieoos  of  red  an<l  four  of  blue  trnns- 
]>arcnt  paste,  and  twenty-four  more  (learU.  The  corpse,  from 
the  waist  downward,  was  ooverod  with  a rich  clotli  of  figured 
gold,  which  foil  down  to  the  feet,  and  was  tucked  beneath  tliom. 

I On  the  back  of  each  hand  was  a quatiefoil  like  those  on  tlie 
stole.  In  his  right  hand  was  a soeptre  witli  a cross  of  copper 

I gilt,  and  of  elegant  workmanaliip,  reacldng  to  the  right  shoulder. 
In  tlie  loft  hand  was  tlie  rod  and  dove,  which  {lOHiwl  over  the 
shoulder  and  reached  the  myol  ear.  The  dove  stood  on  a ball 
placed  on  three  ranges  of  oak  leaves  of  enamelled  green,  the 
doTo  in  white  enamel.  On  the  head  was  a crown  charged  with 
trefnils  mode  of  gilt  metal,  llie  head  was  lodged  in  Uto  ua\  ,ty 
of  the  stone  outCu. — PmiuuU. 
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Errtov  or  Edwabd  II.*— From  his 
tomb  in  Uloaceslar  Cathedral 


Cornwall,  with  other  honours  and  immense  es- 
tates. He  was  obliged,  however,  to  make  a sem- 
blance of  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Scotland,  and  he  marched  as  far 
north  as  Cumnock,  on  the  borders 
of  Ayrshire;  but  at  this  point  he 
turned  round  and  made  his  way 
back  to  England,  without  having 
performed  anything.  Meanwhile, 
Gaveston,  who  had  hastily  arrived 
from  tlie  Continent,  joined  him  in 
Scotland,  and  had  scarcely  mode 
his  appearance  when  the  whole 
body  of  the  government  was 
changed.  Tlie  chancellor,  the  trea- 
surer, the  barons  of  the  excliequer, 
the  judges — all  the  officers  who  bad 
been  apix>inted  by  the  deceased 
king,  were  deprived  of  their  places, 
and  iu  some  instances  stripped  of 
their  property  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Instead  of  fulfilling  his 
father’s  solemn  behest,  Edward 
buried  his  bones  in  Westminster 
Abl>ey,  at  the  head  of  Henry  III., 
on  the  27th  day  of  October;  and 
soon  after,  he  gave  the  money 
which  tlie  old  king  had  set  apart 
for  the  holy  war  to  his  insatiable 
favourite.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
Edwaixl’s  core  seems  to  have  been 
to  enrich  and  aggrandize  Gaveston. 
The  great  earldom  of  Cornwall, 
wind)  had  been  appanage  enough 
for  princes  of  the  blood,  was  not 
deemed  sufficient  for  this  Gascon 
knight;  and  iu  addition  to  this,  Edward  married 
him  to  his  own  niece,  Margaret  de  Clare,  made 


HE  death  of  Edward  I.  was  con. 
cealed  in  the  capital  for  many  days, 
and  Ralph  de  Bal- 
doc,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom, 
put  his  great  seal  to 
winta  till  the  26th  of  July.  Ed- 
wai'd  II.,  however,  had  been  peace- 
fully recognized  at  Carlisle  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  peers 
and  magnates  present  with  the 
army  there,  on  Saturday,  the  8tli 
of  J uly,  the  day  after  his  father’s 
death.*  This  prince  had  the  out- 
ward api^earance  of  many  ad- 
vantages; he  was  young,  of  an 
agreeable  iierson,  and  cheerful 
dis])08ition;  but  he  had  already 
betrayed  weaknesses  that  might 
overthi-ow  the  strongest  throne, 
and  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
vices  which,  when  once  proclaimed, 
were  sure  singularly  to  irritate  a 
manly  nation.  On  his  death-bed 
his  father  had  implored  him  to 
eschew  the  com{>any  of  favourites 
and  parasites,  and  bod  forbidden 
him,  under  pain  of  his  curse,  to 
recal  his  chief  minion,  Gaveston, 
to  England.  Piers  Gaveston  was 
a handsome  youth  of  Gascony, 
who  had  been  brought  up  with 
the  prince.  The  stem  old  king 
had  driven  him  from  England; 
but,  forgetful  of  his  dying  injunc- 
tions, and  his  o\^u  solemn  oaths,  Edward's  first 
thoughts  on  his  accession  were  to  recal  this  fa- 
vourite, and  confer  upon  him  the  earldom  of 

■ WalBingbooi  mjs  h«  ■noewUed  to  th«  crown,  “ non  tam  Jura 
biL-txditariu,  quani  unonimi  OMcnra  proconun  «t  ma^notnci.** 


* Tlie  efligy  of  the  M«ond  Edward  reproeonte  him  royalljr 
orownod;  he  haa  hod  a seoptre  in  one  band,  which  ia  now  ru 

mored;  the  other  iiipporta  Uio  mnndtu  or  liuU. 
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him  lorU-cliamberlain,  and  gave  him  an  extensive 
gmnt  of  lands  in  Guieune.' 

When  the  infatuated  Edward  sailed  for  France, 
in  January,  1308,  to  marry  the  Princess  Isabella, 
to  whom  he  had  long  been  contracted,  he  left 
Oavestou  regent  of  the  kingdom  dming  his  ab- 
sence, and  intrusted  him  with  more  absolute 
|K)wer3  tlmn  had  ever  been  conferred  in  such 
cases.  The  Princess  Isabella,  daughter  to  Philip 
le  Bel,  was  rej)uted  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Eiux>j>e — une  des  ptiu  belles  dames  du  morule,  ac- 
cording to  Froissart.  But  Edward  from  the  first 
was  rather  inditferent  to  her  person.  They  were 
married  with  great  pomp  in  “our  Lady  Church 
of  Boulogne,”  on  the  25th  of  January.  Edward 
showed  the  greatest  imjiatieuce  to  return  to  Eng- 
land : the  usual  rejoicings  Wei's  cut  short,  and  he 
embarked  with  his  bride  and  a numerous  com- 
pany of  French  nobles  and  princes.  Soon  after 
their  landing  they  were  met  by  Gaveston,  and  by 
the  flower  of  the  English  nobility,  who  came  to 
salute  their  young  and  beautiful  queen.  At  this 
moment,  i>aying  no  attention  to  his  wife,  or  his 
guests,  or  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  Edward 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  favourite, 
hugged  and  kissed  him,  and  called  him  brother. 
The  whole  court  was  disgusted  at  this  exhibition. 
At  the  coronation,  which  was  celebrated  with 
great  inagnificeuce  at  Westminster  on  the  24th 
of  February,  nearly  all  the  honoiu's  were  allotted 
to  the  favourite,  without  any  regard  to  the 
hereditary  offices  of  the  great  barons.  Four  days 
after  the  coronation,  the  barons  petitioned  the 
king  to  banish  Sir  Piers  Gaveston  immediately. 
Edward  promised  to  give  them  an  answer  iu 
parliament,  which  was  to  meet  after  the  festival 
of  Easter,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  did  all  he 
could  to  disarm  their  resentment.  But  the 
favourite  himself  had  no  discretion.  When  the 
parliament  met,  Edward  was  obliged  to  part  with 
liis  minion.  Gaveston  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
never  return  to  England,  and  the  bishops  bound 
him  to  his  oath  by  threats  of  excommunication. 
The  king  accom])anied  him  to  Bristol,  wheiv.  he 
embarked;  but  a few  weeks  after,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  exile  had  been  apix>iuted  governor 
of  all  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  established  him- 
self in  that  island  with  almost  myal  magnificence. 
From  the  time  of  his  departure  till  that  of  his 
return — a space  of  thirteen  months — the  whole 
soul  of  the  king  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
this  one  subject:  he  employed  every  ex}>edient 
to  mitigate  the  animosity  of  his  barons;  he  wrote 
to  Rome  for  a dis|)eu8ation  for  Gaveston  from 
his  oath;  and  having,  as  he  fancied,  removed  all 
dangerous  op]>ositiou  to  the  measure,  he  sent  to 
rec;dl  the  favourite  from  Ireland.  They  met  at 


* De  la  More;  If'altinff.;  Trivet. 


Chester,  with  a wonderful  display  of  tenderness 
on  the  part  of  the  king.  The  parliament  as- 
sembled at  Stamford,  and  the  promises  of  the 
king,  and  the  affected  humility  of  Gaveston,  ob- 
tained a formal  consent  to  his  re-establishmeut 
in  England. 

The  king  was  now  happy;  his  court  was  filled 
with  buffoons,  fm'asites,  and  such  like  i>emiciou8 
instruments;  and  nothing  was  seen  there  but 
feasting  and  revelry.  At  the  same  time  the  up- 
start favourite  became  more  arrogant  and  inso- 
lent than  he  had  ever  been  before.  Even  the 
queen  was  so  disgusted  with  this  man's  pi*edomi- 
naiicy,  that  she  sent  complaints  to  the  king,  her 
father,  and  conceived  an  aversion  to  her  husband, 
which  was  never  afterwanls  removed.  The 
baions,  before  voting  supplies,  had  several  times 
made  Edward  promise  a redress  of  grievances; 
but  when  he  summoned  a parliament  to  meet  at 
York,  in  October,  1309,  tlu*ee  months  after  the 
favourite’s  return  from  Ireland,  most  of  the 
barons  refused  to  attend,  alleging  that  tlujy  stood 
in  fear  of  the  power  and  malice  of  Gaveston. 
The  urgency  of  the  king’s  wants  obliged  him  to 
re{)eat  his  summons,  but  still  they  came  not. 
The  favourite  then  withdrew;  and  at  last  the 
barons  announced  that  thev  would  assemble  at 
Westminster.  They  met  iu  the  mouth  of  March, 
1310;  but  every  baron  came  in  arms,  and  Edwaixl 
was  completely  in  their  power.  He  was  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  ap])ointment  of  a committee  of 
lieers,  who  should  have  to  reform  not  only  the 
state,  but  also  the  royal  household.  The  com- 
mittee was  ap|K>iDted  by  the  primate,  seven 
bishops,  eight  carls,  and  thii'teen  barons,  who 
acknowledged  under  their  signatures  that  this 
grant  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a precedent  for 
trenching  on  the  i*oyal  jurerogative;  and  that  the 
functions  of  the  committee  should  cease  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  iu  the  following  year.  The 
committee,  called  “ordainers,”  sat  in  London. 
The  king  was  scarcely  out  of  their  sight  when  he 
was  once  more  joined  by  Gaveston.  The  two 
passed  the  winter  and  the  following  summer  at 
Berwick  and  the  country  about  the  Scotch  bor- 
ders, doing  little  or  nothing,  wliile  Bruce  was 
mustering  his  resources  for  a complete  deliver- 
ance of  Scotland. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1311,  Edward  was 
obliged  to  meet  his  parliament  at  Westminster. 
The  barons  were  in  a worse  humour  than  ever: 
they  recalled  all  grants  made  by  the  king  to  his 
favourite;  they  decreed  that  all  made  thereafter, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  should  be  invalid; 
that  Gaveston  should  be  banished,  on  pain  of 
death  iu  case  of  return;  tliat  the  king  should  not 
leave  the  kingdom  or  make  war  \vithout  the  con- 
sent of  the  bai'onage;  that  the  baronage,  iu  i»ar- 
liameut  assembled,  should  appoint  a guai-diau  or 
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regent  during  the  royal  absence;  and  that  all  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  governors  of 
foreign  {lossessionfl,  should  at  all  times  be  chosen 
by  the  baronage,  or  with  their  advice  and  assent 
in  parliament.  The  king  had  once  more  eon- 
firmed  the  Great  Charter  the  preceding  year,  be- 
fore going  to  the  north,  but  now  a new  and  im- 
portant provision  was  introduced  respecting  the 
meeting  of  parliament: — “Forasmuch  us  many 
{>eople  be  aggrieved  by  the  king's 
ministers  ag^unst  right,  in  respect  to 
which  grievances  no  one  can  recover 
without  a common  parliament,  we 
do  ordain  that  the  king  shall  hold  a 
parliament  once  a-year,  or  twice  if 
need  be.”  More  for  the  sake  of  his 
favourite,  than  from  any  other  mo- 
tive, Edward  made  a show  of  resist- 
ance, but  he  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  he  affixed  his  signature  to  all 
these  ordinances  in  the  beginning  of 
October.  On  the  1st  of  Novemljer 
following,  after  many  tears,  he  took 
leave  of  Gaveston,  who  retired  to 
Flanders.  The  king  then  tlissolved 
the  |>arliament,and  csiutiously  retired 
to  the  north,  where  he  ho|>ed  to  col- 
lect an  army  that  would  stand  for  him.  At  York, 
in  less  than  two  months  fn>m  his  last  departure, 
Gaveston  was  again  with  his 
royal  master,  who  made  him 
a new  grant  of  all  his  esUites 
and  honours.  But  the  career 
of  the  favourite  was  now 
drawing  to  its  close.  The 
liarons,  headed  by  the  great 
Eiarl  of  Ijancaster,  the  king's 
cousin,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
royal  party  at  Newcastle. 

Edwaixl  ha*l  time  to  esca|)e, 
and  he  sailed  away  on  board 
a vessel  with  Gaveston,  leav- 
ing his  l>eautiful  wife  behind 
him  wnth  the  greatest  iudiflfer- 
ence.  Lancaster  cause<l  the 
queen  to  l>e  treate<l  with  all 
res|)ect,  and  then  marched  to 
lay  siege  to  Scarl>orough 
Castle,  into  which  the  favour- 


bourhood.  Gaveston  appears  to  have  had  no 
forelwding  of  his  fate:  on  the  following  morning 
he  was  ordered  to  dress  speedily;  he  obeyed  ami 
descended  to  the  court-yard,  where,  to  his  confu- 
sion, he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  grim 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  attended  by  a large 
force.  They  put  him  on  a mule, and  carried  him 
to  Warwick  Castle,  where  his  entrance  was  deri- 
sively announced  by  a crash  of  martial  music.  In 


Warwick  Cajtui. — Fronj  Graphic  lllostratioiu  of  WarwlckiiJilro. 

the  castle-hall  a hurrieii  council,  composeil  of  the 
Earls  of  Lancaster,  Herefonl,  and  Arundel,  and 


Piacx  wfiEKR  Ptuu  OAVKjfTO!*  WA8  Beiieadko.'—J.  W.  Archer,  from  hU 
■ketch  on  the  spot. 


ite  hatl  thrown  himself.  The 
castle  was  not  tenable,  and  the  favourite  sur- 
rendered on  capitulation  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1312,  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  pledged 
his  faith  that  no  harm  should  hapi»en  to  him, 
and  that  he  should  be  coufiuetl  in  his  own 
castle  of  Wallingford.  From  Scarborough  he 
travelletl,  under  the  escort  of  Pembroke,  us  far 
as  Detlington,  and  here  the  earl  left  him  to  |>ay 
a visit  to  his  countess,  who  was  in  that  ucigh- 


other  chiefs,  sat  upon  the  prisoner.  A proposal 
was  made,  or  a hint  was  oflere<l,  that  no  blood 
should  1)6  shed;  but  a voice  rung  through  the 
hall— “ You  have  caught  the  fox;  if  you  let  him 
go  you  will  have  to  hunt  him  again.  This 


• On  BlAcklow  Hill,  near  Warwick,  an  liidenUUon  In  the 
rock,  whore  a man  kneeling  might  place  hw  neck,  U indicntml 
as  the  place  »f  Gavestun's  execution  hy  the  following  in«rip 
tion 
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(leuth-uote  had  its  effect;  the  capitulation  of 
Soarl)orough  was  foully  disregarded,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  man  in 
conformity  with  the  ordinance  {msed  by  |>arlia- 
ment  for  his  last  exile.  He  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Eai'l  of  Lancaster,  but  there  was  no 
mercy  there.  They  hurried  him  at  once  to  Black- 
low  Hill,  a gentle  knoll  a mile  or  two  from  the 
castle,  and  there,  in  view  of  the  beautiful  wind- 
ings of  the  river  Avon,  they  struck  off  his  head.' 

Tliis  tragedy,  unusual  in  England  even  in  those 
turbulent  times,  tlirew  the  king  into  an  agony  of 
grief;  but  when  he  dried  his  tears  he  thought  of 
revenge.  For  six  months  Eklward  and  his  barons 
were  in  arms  against  each  other,  but  no  battle 
took  place,  and  a temporary  reconciliation  was 
effected  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Two  meetings 
of  parliament  (a.d.  1313)  confirmed  and  com- 
pleted this  treaty.  The  barons  knelt  before  the 
king  in  Westminster  Hall,  amnesties  were  pub- 
lished, and  the  plate  iuid  jewels  of  the  deceased 
favourite  w’ere  surrendered  to  Edward.  But 
when  they  asked  him  to  declare  Gaveston  a 
traitor,  he  resolutely  refused.*  This  year  Edward 
took  the  field  in  something  like  earnest,  but  he 
only  mai'ched  to  Scotland  to  mid  the  disgrace  of 
a defeat  in  regular  war  to  the  other  reverses  of 
his  reign. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  the  English 
dominion  in  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  hml 
l>een  little  more  than  nominal.  The  progress  of 
Bruce  in  liberating  the  country  had  been  con- 
tinued and  steady.  Edward,  on  returning  home, 
in  the  autumn  of  1307,  had  left  the  war  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  was 
sup|)orted  by  that  part  of  the  nation  which  was 
opjKised  to  Bruce’s  assumption  of  the  crown.  The 
latter,  therefore,  had  both  an  English  and  a Scot- 
tish, both  a foreign  and  a domestic  enemy,  to 
contend  with.  The  great  body  of  his  country- 
men soon  became  warmly  attached  to  his  cause; 
but  in  some  districts  even  the  popular  feeling 
was  hostile,  and  a |)owerful  faction  of  the  no- 
bility wjis  ai’rayed  in  determined  resistance  to 
his  pretensions.  For  the  present,  at  least,  and 


•f  1311 

I-  UXVESTO.V 
KAIIL  of  CORNWaI.L 
imilEXOKU  IIEIIR 

Tlie  croca  oii  the  bn>w  of  the  hill  wiu  erected  bjr  one  of  the 
Oranthead  fiuiiiljr  of  Oojr'i  Cliff,  to  ooniinoniorate  the  event.  On 
the  bdoc  i«  inacrilH-d : — 

In  the  hollow  of  thU  nx'lc 
Wm  behnidtsl. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1312. 

By  barons  lawless  as  himself, 

I’iers  (Javeetoii,  Eitrl  of  Cornwall, 

The  minion  of  a pitiful  king; 

In  life  and  death 
A memorable  iustniKO  of  liiisnilp. 

' Rfmer;  ll'alsiny.,*  Knifghton. 

* Rfntrr,  H'alsinff.;  Statutes  7th  Ed.  II. 


until  they  should  have  attained  their  immediate 
object  of  putting  him  down,  this  jiarty  professed 
to  be  in  the  English  interest,  and  acted  in  concert 
with  Edward’s  officers.  Most  of  the  places  of 
strength  throughout  the  kingdom  were  also  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  In  these  circumstances 
the  coui-se  which  Bruce  apjiears  to  have  laid 
down  for  himself  was  to  avoid  a general  action, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  overrun  those  parts  of 
the  countiy  that  refused  to  submit  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  seize  ever}'  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
castles. 

The  severe  bodily  exertion  and  fatigue,  and 
the  still  more  trying  accumulation  of  mental  dis- 
tresses to  which  he  had  been  subjected  since  the 
commencement  of  his  great  enterprise,  had  been 
too  much  even  for  his  heroic  heart  and  iron 
frame,  and  ha<l  reduced  Bruce  by  the  spring  of 
1308  to  a state  of  debility  from  which  it  had  be- 
gun to  be  feared  that  he  would  not  recover.  On 
the  22d  of  May  the  royal  army  was  encountered 
near  Inverury,  in  Abertleenshire,  by  a numerous 
force  under  the  command  of  Mowbra}',  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  John  Comyn,  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 
Bruce,  it  is  affirmed,  was  not  able  to  rise  without 
assistance  from  his  couch,  but  he  nevertheless 
desired  to  be  set  on  horseback.  In  this  state, 
and  held  up  in  the  saddle  by  a man  on  either 
side,  he  led  his  soldiers  to  the  charge,  and  gained 
the  victor)';  the  enemy  being  pursued  with  great 
slaughter  for  many  miles. 

Soon  after  this  the  people  of  Aberdeen  n>se 
and  stormed  the  castle  there,  put  the  English  gar- 
rison to  the  swortl,  and  razed  the  fortress  to  the 
ground.  An  English  force  immediately  marchetl 
against  the  town,  but  the  citizens  finishe<l  their 
exploit  by  encountering  and  defeating  this  new 
enemy  also.  The  capture  of  the  castle  of  Aber- 
deen was  8i)eedily  followed  by  that  of  the  castle 
of  Forfar. 

There  were  two  districts  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  opjKisition  to  Bruce  was  especially  strong — 
tliat  of  Galloway,  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of 
which  had  never  yet  been  thoroughly  reconciled 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  were, 
besides,  attached  by  a sort  of  national  connection 
to  the  Baliol  family  through  their  ancient  lords; 
and  the  country  of  I»ni  in  Argylesliire,  the  chief 
of  which,  Allaster  (or  Alexander)  MacDougal 
(often  called  Allaster  of  Argyle),  hml  married  an 
aunt  of  Comyn,  whom  Bruce  had  slain.  In  the 
course  of  this  summer  both  these  districts  were 
overrun,  and  for  the  present  re<luced  to  subjec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  the  measures  of  the  English  go- 
vernment were  characterized  by  all  the  evidences 
of  distracted  councils,  and  decay  of  the  national 
spirit  under  the  inefficient  rule  of  the  new  king. 
Almost  every  quarter  of  the  year  saw  the  substi- 
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cuLion  of  a uew  guardian  or  chief  governor  for 
Scotland.  The  country,  generally,  was  under 
subjection  to  Bruce;  and  whenever  ho  encoun- 
tered any  military  force,  whether  composed  of 
Scots  or  of  English,  he  was  sure  to  put  them  to 
flight.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1309,  a truce 
was  arranged  by  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
France.  Hostilities,  however,  were  not  loug 
sHS|)ended.  In  the  end  of  the  yeai’,  by  a second 
intervention  of  the  IVench  king,  the  negotia- 
tions were  renewed,  and  another  truce  was  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1310.  But  this  also  was 
soon  broken  by  one  |>arty  or  by  both.  Edward 
II.  at  last  prepared  to  proceed  to  Scothmd,  and 
take  the  field  in  person.  He  entered  Scotland 
alwut  the  end  of  September;  but,  after  lexidiug 
his  army  al)Out  fi-om  place  to  place  over  the  Bor- 
der counties  for  some  weeks  without  achieving 
anything,  he  returneil  to  Berwick,  and  remained 
inactive  for  nearly  nine  mouths.  Edward  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  end  of  July,  1311, 
Iwasting  that  lie  had  diiven  the  Scots  into  their 
coverts  like  foxes,  but  as  soon  os  he  was  gone, 
Bruce  mode  an  imi])tion  into  Durham,  and  suf- 
fered his  soldiers  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
tliat  unfortunate  district  by  a week  of  unre- 
strained phmdcraud  merciless  devastation.  Bring- 
ing them  back  loaded  with  sjioil,  he  next  led  them 
to  attack  the  castle  of  Perth.  After  a siege  of 
six  weeks  it  w'os  taken  by  an  assault  during  the 
night,  gallantly  led  by  the  king  himself.  Ed- 
ward now  attempted  to  negotiate  another  truce, 
and  even  solicited  the  intervention  of  the  jiope. 
But,  instead  of  listening  to  these  overtures,  Bruce 
again  invaded  England,  burned  the  towns  of 
Hexham  and  Corbridge,  and  part  of  the  city  of 
Durham,  afterwards  penetrated  to  Chester,  and, 
although  he  was  repulseil  in  an  assault  upon  C'ai*- 
lisle,  only  consented  to  return  across  the  Border 
u{K>n  the  four  northern  counties  purchasing  a 
truce  from  him  by  a payment  of  £2(KK)  each. 
Nut  long  after,  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  castle  of  Dumfries,  and  of  those  of 
Butel  and  Dalswinton,  in  Galloway — the  former 
a seat  of  the  BalioLs,  the  latter  of  the  Comyns. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1313,  the  im|x>rtant  castle 
of  Roxburgh  w as  suddenly  taken  by  assault.  On 
the  14th  of  the  same  mouth,  that  of  Edinburgh, 
which  hod  for  some  time  been  blockaded  by 
Bruce’s  nephew',  Randolph,  now  created  Earl  of 
Moray,  was  taken  in  a similar  nuumer  by  a party 
of  thirty  men,  whom  Randolph  headed,  and  who 
made  their  way  at  midnight  up  the  precipitous 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  by  a secret 
path,  along  which  they  were  guided  by  a man 
who  had  resided  in  the  fortress  in  his  youth,  and 
liad  been  wont  to  descend  by  that  intricate  and 
)>erilous  access  to  visit  a girl  with  whom  he  was 
in  love.  It  appears  to  have  been  likewise  about 
VoL.  I. 


4^41 

this  time,  although  the  event  is  placed  earlier 
in  the  common  accounts,  that  the  castle  of  Lin- 
lithgow was  surprised  by  a stratagem,  which 
might  almost  be  supposed  to  have  been  suggestc<l 
by  the  classic  tale  of  the  Tiojan  horse,  but  of 
which  the  contrivance,  as  well  as  the  conduct,  is 
attributed  to  a poor  countryman  named  William 
Binnock  or  Binny.  This  feat  consisted  in  the 
introduction  of  armed  men  into  the  castle  con- 
cealed in  a waggon-load  of  hay.  This  same  year 
Cumberland  w^  agtiin  ravjiged  by  Bruce,  who 
then  crossing  over  to  M:m,  etfected  the  complete 
reduction  of  the  island. 

While  the  Scottish  king  was  absent  on  this 
expedition,  Edwju-d  Bruce  luul  made  himself 
master  of  the  castles  of  Dundee  and  Rutherglen; 
and  he  had  been  for  some  weeks  engaged  in  be- 
sieging that  of  Stirling,  now  almost  the  only  con- 
siderable place  of  strength  which  the  English 
held  in  Scotland.  After  a gallant  defence,  the 
governor,  Philip  de  Mowbray,  offered  to  sur- 
render, if  not  relieved,  by  the  feiist  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  (the  24th  of  June),  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  and  this  projwsjU  Edward  Bruce, 
without  consulting  his  brother,  accepted.  Bruce 
expresseil  the  highest  displeasimc  when  the  treaty 
was  made  known  to  liiiu;  but  he  resolved,  never- 
theless, to  abide  by  it.  Every  effort  was  now 
made  on  both  sides  in  preparation  for  a crisis, 
which  it  was  felt  would  be  decisive.  King  Ed- 
ward, besides  ordering  a fleet  to  l>e  fitte<l  out  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  land  forces,  summoned  all 
the  militai-y  power  of  England  to  meet  him  at 
Berwick  on  the  11th  of  Juno,  and  also  culled  to 
his  aid  both  his  English  subjects  in  Iivland,  and 
many  of  the  native  Dish  chiefs.  That  day,  ac- 
cordingly, saw  assembled  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous perhaps  the  most  magnificent  army  that  our 
warlike  laud  had  ever  yet  sent  forth;  its  numbei's 
are  asserted  by  the  best  authorities  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 100,000  men,  including  a body  of  40,000 
cavalry,  of  whom  3000  were  clad  in  comj)lete 
armour,  both  mau  and  horse.  At  the  head  of 
this  mighty  ai'ray  Edward  took  his  coui-se  into 
Scotland,  advancing  by  the  east  coa.st  to  E<lin- 
burgh,  fi-oin  which,  turning  his  face  westward, 
he  proceeiled  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth 
towards  Stirling.  Bruce,  meanwhile,  had  col- 
lected his  forces  in  the  forest  called  theTorwoiKl, 
midway  between  that  place  and  Falkirk;  they 
amounted  to  scai-ce  40,(XX)  fighting  men,  nejirly 
all  of  whom  were  on  fool.  When  the  English 
approached,  the  King  of  Scots  drew  up  his  little 
anny  immediately  to  the  south  of  Stirling,  in  a 
field  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Park, 
which,  partly  broken  with  w’ood,  was  in  some 
parts  encompassed  by  a marsh,  and  had  running 
along  one  side  of  it  the  rivulet  of  Bannockburn, 
between  woody  banks  of  considei'able  depth  and 
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steepness.  lie  arranged  liis  men  in  four  divi- 
sions, three  of  which  fonnwl  a front  line  facing 
the  south-east— from  which  direction  the  enemy 
was  approaching— 80  that  the  right  wing  rested 
on  the  brook  of  Bannock,  and  the  left  extended 


towards  the  town  of  Stirling.  It  was  a position 
chosen  with  consummate  skill;  for  while  ob- 
stacles, partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  secured 
either  flank  from  l)eing  turned,  the  sjmce  in  front 
was,  at  the  same  time,  so  narrow  ami  ini]>eded,  as 
to  be  calculated,  in  a great  measure,  to  deprive  a 
very  numerous  hostile  force  of  the  advantage  of 
its  numerical  superiority.  On  his  most  assailable 
quaiter,  his  left  wing,  or  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  line  of  battle,  Bruce  had  caused  a 
great  many  pits  to  be  dug,  about  three  feet  in 
depth,  and  tlien  to  be  covered  over  with  brush-  : 
wood  and  sod,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  perceptible.  '■ 
Of  the  three  divisions  thus  drawn  up,  Bruce  gave 
the  command  of  that  forming  the  right  wing  to  ' 
Ids  brother  Edward,  of  that  forming  the  left  to 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  of  the  centre  to  Sir 
James  Douglas  and  Walter  the  steward;  the  ; 
fourth  division,  comjwsed  of  the  men  of  Ar- 
gyle,  the  islanders,  and  his  own  vassals  of  Car- 
rick,  formed  a reserve,  w’hich  was  stationed  in 
the  rear,  and  of  which  he  himself  took  charge.  ; 


On  Sunday,  the  23d  of  June,  intelligence  was 
received  that  the  English  were  at  hand.  Bar- 
bour has  painted  the  day  as  one  bright  wdth 
sunshine,  wliich,  falling  mwa  the  brnmished  ar- 
mour of  King  Edward’s  troops,  made  the  land 
seem  all  in  a glow,  while  ban- 
ners right  faii'ly  floating,  and 
pennons  waving  in  the  wind, 
added  to  the  splendour  of  the 
scene.  When  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  Scots,  and  per- 
ceived how  they  wei'e  planted, 
Edwartl,  detaching  800  horse, 
sent  them  forw’ard  imder 
the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  to  endeavour  to  gain 
the  castle  by  making  a circuit 
on  the  other  side  of  some  ris- 
ing grounds  to  the  north-east 
of  Bruce’s  left  wing.  Thus 
sheltered  from  ohseivatioii, 
they  had  already  pa-ssed  the 
Scottish  line  when  Bruce  him- 
self was  the  first  to  perceive 
them.  “ Randolph!”  he  cried, 
riding  up  to  his  nephew,  “a 
rose  has  fallen  from  your  chap- 
let ; you  have  suffered  the 
enemj'  to  pass!”  It  was  still 
possible  to  intercept  Cliffonl 
and  his  horse.  Randolph  in- 
stantly set  out  to  throw  liimself, 
at  every  hazard,  between  them 
and  the  castle:  to  prevent  this 
the  Engli.sh  w'heeled  round  and 
charged  him;  but  he  had  drawn 
up  his  men  in  a circle,  with 
their  backs  to  each  other,  and  their  long  sj)ear» 
protruded  all  round,  and  they  not  only  sUxhI  the 
onset  firmly,  but  repelled  it  with  the  slaughter 
of  many  of  their  assailants.  Still  they  contended 
against  fearful  odds;  and,  seeing  the  jeo|>ardy  of 
his  friend,  Douglas  requested  to  be  allowinl  to 
go  and  succour  him.  “ You  shall  not  move  from 
your  groimd,”  replied  Brace;  “ let  Randolph  ex- 
tricate himself  as  he  best  may.”  But  at  length 
Douglas  could  no  longer  restrain  himself;  and  so, 
extorting  from  the  king  a reluctant  consent,  he 
hastened  forward.  But,  as  he  drew  near,  he  i)er- 
cei  ved  that  the  English  were  giving  way.  “ Halt!” 
he  cried  to  his  followers;  “let  us  not  diminish 
the  glory  of  these  bnvve  men!"  and  he  did  not  go 
up  to  his  friend  till  the  latter  had,  alono  and  un- 
aided, compelled  the  English  captain  to  retire  in 
confusion.  Meanwhile,  before  this  aflair  had 
yet  been  decided,  a brilliant  achievement  of 
Bruce  himself,  |>erformed  in  full  view  of  both 
armies,  ha<l  raised  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  riding  in  front  of  his  lrooi>s  ou  a little 
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palfrey,  but  with  his  battle-axe  in  his  hand  and 
a <^wn  of  gold  over  his  steel  helmet,  when  an 
English  knight,  Hemy  de  Bohim  or  Boone, 
mounted  on  a heavy  war-horse  and  armed  at  all 
points,  galloi>ed  forward  to  attack  him.  Instead 
of  retiring  from  the  unequal  encounter,  Bruce 
turned  to  meet  his  assailant,  and  dexterously 
parrying  his  spear,  in  the  next  instant,  with  one 
blow  of  his  battle-axe,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

Although  the  two  armies  were  so  near,  the 
English  did  not  venture  uj)ou  the  attack  that 
night.  But  next  morning,  soon  after  break  of 
day,  their  van,  led  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford,  advanced  at  full  gallop  upon  the  right 
wing  of  the  Scots,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
army  followed  in  a long  close  column  under  the 
conduct  of  Edward  himself.  The  shock  did  not 
break  the  Scottish  line;  and  successive  repetitions 
of  the  charge  were  more  disastrous  to  the  assail- 
ants than  to  the  firm  phalanx  against  which  their 
squadrons  were  broken  at  every  collision.  From 
the  advantages  of  their  position,  also,  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Scots  were  soon  enabled  to 
take  part  in  the  contest.  Randolph  pushed  for- 
ward with  his  men;  Douglas  and  the  steward 
also  came  up;  and  thus  the  battle  became  gene- 
ral along  the  whole  length  of  the  Scottish  front 
line.  Of  the  English  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  part  appears  never  to  have  been  en- 
gaged. A strong  body  of  archers,  however,  did 
great  execution,  till  Bruce  directed  Sir  Robert 
Keith,  the  marshal,  at  the  head  of  a small  de- 
tachment of  horse,  to  make  a circuit  and  come 
upon  them  in  flank.  The  bo^vmen,  who  had  no 
weapons  for  a fight  at  close  quarters,  gave  way 
l>efore  this  sudden  assault,  and  spread  confusion 
in  all  directions.  Bruce  now  advanced  with  his 
reserve,  and  all  the  four  divisions  of  the  Scots 
j)ressed  upon  the  confused  multitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  latter,  however,  still  stood  their  ground, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  day  yet  hung  in  a doubt- 
ful balance,  when  suddenly,  on  a hill  behind  the 
Scottish  battle,  appeared  what  seemed  to  be  a 
new  army.  It  was  merely  the  crowd  of  sutlers 
and  unarmed  attendants  on  the  camp;  but  it  is 
probable  that  their  sudden  apparition  was  not 
made  without  the  design  of  producing  some  such 
effect  as  it  did,  since  they  are  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced with  banners  waving,  and  all  the  show  of 
military  array.  The  sight  spread  instant  alarm 
among  the  English:  at  the  same  moment  Bruce, 
mising  his  war-ciy',  pressed  with  new  fury  upon 
their  failing  ranks.  His  onset,  vigorously  sup- 
I»orted  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  Scottish 
army,  was  scarcely  resisted  by  the  unwieldy  and 
now  completely  panic-struck  mass  against  which 
it  was  directed;  horse  and  foot  alike  gave  way, 
and  fled  in  the  wildest  disorder.  Many,  trying 
to  escaj)e  across  the  river,  were  drowned;  many 


more  fell  under  tlie  battle-axes  of  their  pursuers. 
Among  the  slain  w'ere  twenty-seven  of  the  rank 
of  barons  and  bannerets,  including  the  king’s 
nephew,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  others  of  the 
chief  nobility  of  England.  Of  knights  there  fell 
200,  of  esquires  700,  and  of  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  according  to  some  accounts,  not  fewer  than 
30,000.  The  slaughter  in  the  fight  and  the  pur- 
suit together  was  undoubtedly  very  great.  Avast 
amount  of  booty  and  many  prisoners  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Edward  himself 
with  diflSculty.- escaped,  having  been  hotly  pur- 
sued as  far  as  Dunbar,  a place  sixty  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.  But  twenty-two  barons  and 
bannerets,  and  sixty  knights  were  taken;  and, 
according  to  one  English  historian,  the  chariots, 
waggons,  and  other  carriages,  loaded  with  bag- 
gage and  military  stores,  that  were  obtained  by 
the  Scots  would,  if  drawn  up  in  a line,  have 
extended  for  many  leagues.  On  their  side  the 
loss  of  life,  which  was  the  only  loss,  was  com- 
paratively inconsiderable,  and  included  only  one 
or  two  names  of  any  note. 

This  great  victory,  in  effect,  liberated  Scotland. 
The  castle  of  Stirling  immediately  surrendered, 
according  to  agreement.  Bothwell  Castle,  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Herefoixl  had  shut  himself  up, 
capitulated  soon  after  to  Edward  Bruce,  when 
the  earl  w’as  exchanged  for  the  wife,  sister,  and 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Scots,  who  had  been  de- 
tained in  England  for  the  last  seven  years,  and 
also  for  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  Earl  of 
Mar.  Edward  Bruce  and  Douglas,  then  entering 
England,  ravaged  Northumberland,  exacted  tri- 
bute from  Durham,  and,  after  penetrating  as  far 
as  Appleby,  returned  home  laden  with  plunder. 

Soon  after,  a still  bolder  enterprise  was  entered 
upon  by  the  ardent  and  ambitious  brother  of  the 
Scottish  king.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1315,  Ed- 
ward Bruce  landed  at  Carrickfeigus  with  no  less 
a design  than  that  of  winning  himself  a crown 
by  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  force  which  he 
brought  with  him  consisted  of  only  6000  men; 
but  he  was  joined,  on  landing,  by  a number  of 
the  native  chiefs  of  Ulster,  with  whom  he  had 
had  a previous  understanding.  The  invaders 
and  their  allies  immediately  began  to  ravage 
the  possessions  of  the  English  settlers;  and  no 
attempt  to  oppose  them  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  nearly  two  months.  At  length  Richard  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
Connaught  chiefs,  marclied  against  them.  The 
Scots  at  fiiat  retreated,  but  suddenly  halting  near 
Coyners  (on  the  10th  of  September),  they  tiumed 
round  ujK>n  their  pursuers  and  put  them  com- 
pletely to  the  rout.  Soon  after  this  a reinforce- 
ment of  500  men  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  the 
invaders  now  proceeiled  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  They  advanced  through 
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Meath  into  *KiIdnrc,  anil  there  (on  the  2Cth  of 
January,  1316),  encountering  the  English  army 
commanded  by  Eilmund  Butler,  the  justiciary 
of  Ireland,  gained  another  brilliant  victor3^  A 
severe  famine,  however,  now  compelletl  them  to 
return  to  the  north.  On  their  way  they  were 
met  at  Kenlis,  in  Meath,  by  Roger  Ijord  Morti- 
mer, who  thought  to  cut  off  their  retreat;  but 
this  numerous  force  also  was  defeated  and  dis- 
jiersed,  and  Mortimer  himself,  with  a few  atten- 
dants, was  glail  to  take  refuge  in  Dublin.  The 
Scottish  prince  now  assumed  the  government  of 
Ulster.  On  the  2d  of  Maj',  1316,  at  Carrickfer- 
gus,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  King  of  Ireland; 
and  from  this  time  he  actually  reigned  in  full 
and  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  northern  province.  By  this  time  the 
King  of  Scots  himself  had  come  over  to  take  part 
in  the  war;  the  force  which  he  brought  with  him 
is  said  to  have  raised  the  entire  numbers  of  the 
Scottish  army  to  20,000  men.  Thus  strengthened, 
the  invaders  again  set  out  for  the  south.  They 
failed,  however,  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Dub- 
lin, and  it  is  probable  that  the  want  of  provisions 
compelled  them  to  remove.  As  they  had  already, 
however,  wasted  the  country  behind  them,  they 
proceeded  in  their  course  southwards,  till  at 
length,  plundering  and  destroying  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, they  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Limerick.  The  didiculties  of  their  position  were 
now  serious;  they  were  a handful  of  foreigners, 
with  many  miles  of  a hostile  country  between 
them  and  the  nearest  spot  on  which  they  could 
take  up  a secure  station;  famine  was  storing 
them  in  the  face;  indecil  they  were  reduced  to 
feed  upon  their  horses;  and  want  and  disease 
were  already  beginning  to  thin  their  ranks.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  an  English  anny  of 
30,000  men  was  assembled  at  Kilkenny  to  oppose 
their  passage,  they  contrived  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  all  these  perils  and  embarrassments, 
and,  by  the  beginning  of  May,  1317,  the  two 
bi-others  had  made  their  way  back  to  Ulster, 
after  having  thus  overrun  the  country  from 
nearly  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

The  English,  however,  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  King  of  Scots  from  his  own 
dominions  to  make  seveml  attempts  to  renew 
tho  war  there.  In  the  south,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, a Gascon  knight,  named  Edmond  de  Cailand, 
who  was  governor  of  Bemdck,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Neville,  were  8ucces.sively  defeated  by  Sir  James 
Douglas.  Soon  after,  a force,  which  had  mwle 
a descent  at  Inverkeithing,  on  the  coast  of  Fife, 
was  driven  back  by  tho  gallantry  of  Sinclair, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  The  jiojie  now  interfered, 
and  attempted  to  compel  a truce  lietween  the  two 
countries;  but  ns  he  evailed  giving  Bnice  the  title 
of  king,  the  latter  would  enter  into  no  negotia- 


tion. On  the  28th  of  March,  1318,  the  import- 
ant town  of  Berwick  fell  into  the  hands  of  jhe 
Scots.  The  castle  also  soon  after  surrendered  to 
Bruce,  v/ho  followed  up  these  successes  by  two 
invasions  of  England. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  however,  the 
career  of  Edward  Bruce  in  Ireland  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a close.  Scarcely  anything  is  known 
of  the  course  of  events  for  a period  of  about  a 
year  and  a half ; but  on  the  5th  of  Octolier,  1318, 
the  Scottish  prince  engaged  the  English  at  Fagher, 
near  Dundalk,  and  sustained  a complete  defeat. 
He  himself  was  one  of  2000  Scots  that  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field.  Only  a small  remnant,  con- 
sisting princijially  of  the  men  of  Garrick,  made 
good  their  escape  to  Scotland. 

In  the  summer  of  1310,  Edward  determ ine<l 
to  make  another  effort  for  the  reduction  of  Scot- 
land. Having  assembled  a numerous  array  at 
Newcastle,  he  marched  thence  ujion  Berwick, 
and,  after  much  preparation,  maile  his  fii-st  at- 
tack upon  that  town  at  once  by  land  and  sea  on 
the  7th  of  Septeml>er.  He  was,  however,  gal- 
lantly withstood  by  the  garrison  and  tlie  inhabi- 
tants, under  the  command  of  the  steward  of 
Scotland,  and,  after  a long  and  fierce  contest, 
repulsed  at  all  points.  The  attempt  was  after- 
wards repeatedly  reneweil,  and  always  with  the 
same  result.  Meanwhile,  Randolph  and  Douglas, 
passing  into  England,  made  a dash  at  the  toAvn 
of  York,  ^vith  the  hope  of  carrying  off  Edward’s 
queen;  but  a prisoner,  whom  the  English  took, 
betmyed  their  scheme  just  in  time  to  prevent 
its  success.  The  Scots  then  ravaged  Yorkshire 
wdth  a fury  as  unresisted  as  it  was  unspai  ing, 
till,  on  the  28th  of  September,  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  a very  numerous,  but  in  all  other  re- 
8{>ect8  very  inefficient  force,  mostly  conqiosed  of 
peasantry  and  ecclesiastics,  under  the  command 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  at  Mitton  on  the  Swale.  This  nibble  was 
routed  at  once — about  4(KK)  of  them  lieing  slain, 
including  3(K)  churchmen ; and  in  allusion  to  the 
presence  of  so  many  shaved  crowms,  this  battle 
used  to  be  termed  the  “ Chapter  of  Mitton.”  The 
Scots  then  continued  their  devastation  of  the 
country  luiopposed.  At  length  Eilw'ard,  raising 
the  siege  of  Berwick,  marched  to  intercept  them; 
but  they  succeeded  in  eluding  him,  and  got  back 
to  Scotland  in  safety.  On  the  21st  of  December, 
a truce  for  two  yeai*s  was  concluded  between  the 
two  nations. 

We  now  return  to  the  coui'se  of  domestic  affairs. 
Edward  could  not  live  without  a favourite,  and 
soon  after  the  death  of  Gaveston,  he  conceived 
the  same  unbounded  affection  for  Hugh  Despen- 
ser,  a young  man  who  was  first  placed  alx>ut  the 
court  by  the  Eaid  of  Lancaster.  Hugh  was  an 
Englishman  born,  and  the  son  of  an  Englishman 
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of  ancient  descent:  he  Wt-xa  accomixlidhed,  brave, 
and  amiable;  but  all  these  circumstances,  which, 
except  that  of  his  birth,  Gaveston  had  held  in 
common  with  him,  did  not  rescue  him  from  the 
deadly  hatretl  of  the  barons  when  they  saw  him 
suddenly  raisetl  above  them  all.  Edward  married 
him  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  put  him  in  possession  of  immense  estates. 
Through  the  favour  of  the  son,  the  elder  Despen- 
ser  obtained  as  much  or  more,  and  all  the  avenues 
to  favour  and  j^roinotion  were  stopped  by  this 
one  family.  In  1321,  an  imprudent  exercise  or 
abuse  of  authority,  armed  all  the  lords  of  the 
marches  against  the  two  Despensers,  whose  castles 
were  taken  and  burned,  and  their  moveable  pro- 
perty carried  off.  Soon  after  this  outbreak,  the 
Elarl  of  Lancaster,  who,  as  a prince  of  the  blood, 
had  considered  him-self  dishonoured  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Hugh,  his  poor  dependant,  marched 
from  the  north,  and  joined  the  Welsh  insurgents 
with  thirty-four  barons  and  knights,  and  a host 
of  retainers.  Having  bound  them  by  an  oath 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  driven 
the  two  Despensers  beyond  sea,  the  great  earl 
le«l  them  to  St.  Alban’s,  whence  he  despatched  a 
peremptory  message  to  his  cousin  the  king.  Ed- 
ward again  made  a show  of  resistance,  upon  which 
Tjancaster  marched  up<.n  Ixxndon,  and  occupied 
the  suburbs  of  Holbom  and  Clerkenwell.  A few 
days  after,  a parliament  leaving  a.ssembled  at 
Westminster,  the  barons,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  accused  the  Des]>enser8  of  usurjung  the 
royal  power,  of  estranging  the  king  from  his 
noble.s,  of  appointing  ignorant  judges,  of  exacting 
fines;  and  they  pronounced  a sentence  of  {)erj)etual 
banishment  against  both  father  and  son.  The 
bishops  protested  against  the  irregularity  of  this 
sentence,  but  the  timid  king  confirmed  it 

Suddenly,  however,  the  position  of  the  two 
contending  parties  was  reversed.  The  Despensers 
h.ad  been  bani-ihed  in  the  month  of  August.  In 
October  they  returned  to  England,  encourage<l 
by  a bold  move  of  the  king,  who  took  and  hanged 
twelve  knights  of  the  opposite  party.  The  Earl 
of  Ijancaster  retired  to  the  north,  and  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  Scots,  who  promised  to 
send  an  army  across  the  Borders  to  his  assistance. 
This  force,  however,  did  not  appear  in  time;  but 
meanwhile  the  secret  of  the  a])plication  for  it 
transpired,  and  inflamwl  the  hearts  of  the  English 
against  the  earl,  who  now  regarded  him  not  iis  a 
{>atriot  but  a traitor. 

In  1322,  Ijancaster  and  his  confederates  were 
suddenly  met  at  Boroughbridge,  by  Sir  Simon 
Ward  and  Sir  Andrew  Uarclay,  who  defended 
the  bridge,  and  occupied  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  with  a superior  force.  The  Pkirl  of 
Hereford  charged  on  foot  to  clear  the  passage;  . 
but  a Welshman,  who  was  concealed  under  the  | 


bridge,  put  his  lance  through  a hole  in  the  floor- 
ing, and  thrust  it  into  the  bowels  of  the  earl,  who 
fell  dead.  Ijincaster  then  attempted  a ford,  but 
his  men  were  driven  back  by  the  enemy’s  archers. 
Night  interrupted  the  unequal  combat,  but  in 
the  morning  tho  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  Many  knights  were  taken  with 
him;  and  besides  the  Elarl  of  Hereford,  five 
knights  and  three  esquires  were  killed.  Klward’s 
opportunity  for  revenge  had  arrived,  and  he  de- 
termined that  many  others,  besides  his  cousin 
Ijancaster,  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  A court  was  convoked  at  Ponte- 
fract, in  the  earl’s  own  castle.  It  consisted  of 
six  earls  and  a number  of  barons  of  the  royal 
party:  the  king  presided.  Ijancaster  was  accused 
of  many  treasonable  practices,  and  especially  of 
calling  in  the  Scots.  He  was  told  that  his  guilt 
was  so  well  proved  to  all  men  that  he  must 
not  speak  in  his  defence,  and  the  court  con- 
demned him,  as  a felon  traitor,  to  be  drawn, 
hanged,  and  quartered.  Out  of  respect  to  his 
royal  blood,  Edward  remitted  the  ignominious 
parts  of  the  sentence;  but  his  ministers  heajHKl 
every  possible  insult  on  the  earl,  and  tlio  mob 
were  allowed  to  pelt  him  with  mud  as  he  was 
led  to  execution,  mounted  on  a wretched  j)ony. 
Fourteen  bannerets  and  fourteen  knights-bache- 
lors  were  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered,  and  one 
knight  was  beheaded.  In  a parliament  held  at 
York,  the  attainders  of  the  Despenser  family 
were  reversed:  the  father  was  created  Earl  of 
Winchester,  and  the  estates  of  the  attainted 
nobles  were  lavished  on  him  and  on  his  son. 

Many  of  the  partizans  of  Lancaster  were  tlirown 
into  prison ; others  escaped  to  France,  where  they 
laid  the  groundwork  of  a plan  which  soon  in- 
volved the  king,  his  favourite,  and  adherents  in 
one  common  ruin.'  The  arrogance  of  the  younger 
Desjxenser,  ujKxn  whom  the  lesson  of  Gaveston 
was  thrown  away,  the  ill  success  of  an  expedition 
into  Scotland,  and  then  the  inroads  of  the  Scots, 
who  nearly  took  the  king  prisoner,  and  w'ho 
swept  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
York,  kept  up  a continual  irritation,  and  pre- 
pared men’s  minds  for  the  worst.  On  the  30th 
of  May,  1323,  Edward  wisely  put  an  end  to  a 
ruinous  war  which  had  hxste<l  for  twenty-thre<! 
years.  He  agreexl  with  Bruce  for  a susjxension 
of  arms,  which  w’as  to  last  thirteen  years,  ami 
which  was  not  to  bo  intemipted  by  the  death 
of  either  or  of  both  of  the  contracting  j;)arties. 
So<m  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty — which 
the  English  considered  disgraceful — the  king  was 
alarmed  by  a con.spii  acy  to  cut  off  the  elder  De- 
sjxenser,  and  then  by  a bold  attcm]>t  to  lil)erate 
some  of  the  captives  made  at  Boroughbridge 

• Hymer;  Knyyhton;  Waltwy.;  Froiuart;  Sp<«l;  r»lgr»vo, 
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from  their  duugeona  Tliia  attempt  failed;  but 
the  most  important  of  those  prisoners  effected 
his  escai)e  by  other  means.  This  was  Roger  Mor- 
timer, who  had  twice  been  condemned  for  treason, 
and  who  was  then  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  His  adventure  re- 
sembled that  of  Ralph  Flambard,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  for  he  escaped  by  drugging  his  keepers, 
and  scaling  the  walls  by  a ladder  of  ropes.  He 
i-ode  with  all  speed  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 
and  there  he  embarked  for  France. 

Charles  le  Bel,  a brother  to  Isabella,  Queen  of 
England,  wius  now  seated  on  the  French  throne.' 
Differences  had  existed  for  some  time  between 
him  and  his  brother-in-law  Edward;  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  suffering  Ijancaater  party  contri- 
buted to  drive  matters  to  extremities.  The  mani- 
festoes of  Charles  scarcely  merit  attention — ns 
far  as  the  two  kings  were  concerned,  it  w'as  the 
quarrel  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb;  and  after  Ed- 
ward had  made  apologies,  and  offered  to  refer 
matters  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  Charles 
overran  a good  part  of  the  territories  on  the  Con- 
tinent that  still  belonged  to  the  English,  and  took 
many  of  Edward’s  castles  and  towns.  Isabella 
persuaded  her  husband  that  she  was  the  proper 
j)er8on  to  be  deputed  to  France,  as  her  brother 
would  yield  to  fraternal  affection  what  ambas- 
sadors and  statesmen  could  not  procure  from 
him.  The  simple  king  fell  into  the  snare;  and 
in  the  month  of  March,  1325,  Isal)ella,  accom- 
imnied  by  a splendid  retinue,  landed  at  Boulogne, 
whence  she  re|>aired  to  Pam.* *  The  treaty  she 
concluded  was  most  dishonourable  to  her  hus- 
l>and;  but  the  weak  Edward  found  himself 
obliged  to  ratify  it,  and  to  promise  an  immediate 
attendance  in  France,  to  do  homage  for  the  do- 
minions he  was  allowed  to  retain  on  the  Conti- 
nent. A sickness,  real  or  feigned,  stopped  him 
at  Dover.  At  the  suggestion  of  Isabella,  the 
French  court  intimated  that  if  he  would  cede 
(iuienne  and  Ponthicu  to  his  son,  then  that  boy 
might  do  homage  instead  of  his  father,  and  every- 
thing would  be  arranged  in  the  most  peaceful 
and  liberal  manner.  Edward  again  fell  into  the 
snare,  or  what  is  more  probable,  was  driven  into 
it  with  his  eyes  open  by  the  Despeusers,  who 
dreaded  the  being  separated  from  the  king,  and 
who  durst  not  venture  wdth  him  into  France, 
where  their  enemies  were  now  so  numerous  and 
]K)werful.  Edward,  therefore,  resigned  Guienne 
and  Ponthieu,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  and 
joined  his  mother.  The  game  on  that  side  was 
now  made  up.  When  Edward  pressed  for  the 
return  of  his  wife  and  sou,  he  received  evasive 
answeie,  and  these  were  soon  followed  by  horrible 

' In  thirteen  three  brother!  of  ImbelU  occupied,  in  «nc- 
r«Mion,  the  French  throne— Loiil*  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charlee 
V.,  or  Le  Bel,  who  (acoeoded  in  1822.  * PrvUiart. 


accusations  and  an  open  defiance  of  him  and  his 
authority.  Isabella  reported  that  “Measire  Hugh’ 
had  sown  such  discord  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, that  the  king  “ would  no  longer  see  her, 
nor  come  to  the  place  where  she  was."*  The 
modern  historian  can  scarcely  hint  at  certain 
parts  of  Isabella’s  complaints;  but,  to  finish  the 
climax,  she  accused  the  odious  favourite  of  a plot 
against  her  life  and  the  life  of  her  son  Edward. 
The  king’s  reply  was  mild  and  circumstantial ; 
but  it  did  not  suit  the  view's  of  a vindictive  party 
to  admit  of  any  part  of  his  exculpation;  and, 
making  every  rational  abatement,  we  believe 
that  it  must  remain  undisputed,  that  the  king 
had  most  justly  earned  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  his  wife;  nor  will  the  derelictions  of  Isabella 
at  all  plead  in  his  excuse.  During  the  lifetime 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  queen  seems  to  have 
leaneil  on  that  prince  for  protection : the  Lord 
Mortimer  was  now  the  head  of  the  Ijancastrian 
party;  and  when  he  repaired  to  Paris,  the  circum- 
stances and  necessities  of  her  position  threw  Isa- 
bella continually  in  his  society.  Mortimer  was 
gallant,  handsome,  intriguing,  and  not  more 
moral  than  the  generality  of  knights.  Isabella 
was  still  beautiful  and  young — she  w'as  not  yet 
twenty-eight  years  of  age — and  it  was  soon  whis- 
pered that  the  intimacy  of  these  parties  went  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a political  friendship.  When 
Isabella  first  arrived  in  France,  her  brother  pro- 
mised that  he  would  redress  her  wrongs;  and  he 
continued  to  protect  his  sister  even  after  her  con- 
nection with  Mortimer  was  notorious.  Hugh 
Despenser,  however,  sent  over  rich  presents  to 
the  ministers  of  the  French  king,  and  even  to 
the  king  himself,  and  thus  prevented  the  assem- 
bling of  an  army  on  the  French  coast.  He  made 
his  master,  Edward,  write  to  the  pope,  imploring 
the  holy  father  to  interfere,  and  induce  Charles 
le  Bel  to  restore  to  him  his  wife  and  son;  and  he 
sent,  by  “ subtle  ways,”  mucli  gold  and  silver  to 
several  cardinals  and  prelates  who  were  “ nearest 
to  the  pope;"  and  so,  by  gifts  and  false  represen- 
tations, the  pontiff  was  led  to  write  to  the  King 
of  France,  that  unless  he  sent  his  sister,  the 
Queen  Isabella,  back  to  England  and  to  her  hus- 
band, he  would  excommunicate  him.*  These 
letters  were  presented  to  the  King  of  France  by 
the  Bishop  of  Saintes.  When  the  king  had  seen 
them,  he  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  his  sister 
that  she  must  hastily  depart  his  kingdom,  or  he 
would  drive  her  out  with  shame.*  This  auger  of 


* Froi**a)-t.  * Ibid. 

• Froiuart,  CharlM  lo  Hoi  was  awkwardly  situated.  He  and 
hia  two  brothers,  Louis  and  Philip,  had,  a few  years  before,  shut 
their  wives  up  in  dungeons  on  suspicion  of  irregularity  of  con- 
duct. Ixniis,  on  ascending  the  throne,  caused  his  wife  to  be 
strangled  privately  in  Chttean-Oaillard ; Philip  was  reconciled 

to  Ids;  but  the  wife  of  Charles  was  still  pining  in  prison.  It 
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Charles  le  Bel  was  only  feigned — it  appears  to 
have  been  a 1061* *0  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances; and  when  his  vassal,  the  Connt  of  Hainault, 
gave  shelter  to  Isabella  and  the  Lancastrian 
party,  the  count  probably  knew  very  well  that 
lie  was  doing  what  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  his 
liege  lord.  The  more  to  bind  this  powerful  vas- 
sal to  her  interests,  the  queen  affianced  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Philippa,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  count.  But  no  one  embraced  Isabella’s 
cause  with  such  enthusiasm  as  John  of  Hainaidt, 
a young  brother  of  the  count,  who  would  not 
listen  to  those  who  warned  him  of  the  dangers  of 
the  enterprise,  and  told  him  how  jealous  the  Eng- 
lish were  of  all  kinds  of  foreigners.  In  a short 
time,  a little  army  of  2000  men  gathered  round 
the  banner  of  Messire  John.  The  English  exiles 
were  both  numerous  and  of  high  rank,  scarcely 
one  of  them  being  less  than  a knight.  The  active 
and  enterprising  Roger  Mortimer  took  the  lead; 
but  the  Earl  of  Kent,  King  Edwarti’s  oaui  bi*o- 
ther,  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  his  cousin,  the  Lord 
Beaumont,  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  all  joined 
the  queen  in  the  Low  Countries,  though  they  had 
been  sent  by  Edward  as  hb  trusty  ambassadors 
into  France.  Nor  had  Isabella  any  want  of  jiar- 
tizans  in  England  to  make  her  way  easy  and 
straight.  Tlie  leader  of  these  was  another  bbhop 
— Adam  Orleton.  After  a stormy  passage,  Isa- 
bella, •with  her  little  army  and  her  son  Prince 
Edwanl,  landed  on  the  24th  of  Septeniber,  at 
Orwell,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  received  as  the  de- 
liverer of  the  kingdom.  The  fleet  had  purposely 
kept  out  of  her  way;  and  a land  force  detachetl 
to  oppose  her  landing,  joined  her  banner,  and 
hailed  the  young  prince  with  rapturous  joy.  The 
queen  and  the  prince  stayed  three  days  at  St. 
Edmundsbury,  where  they  were  joineil  by  many 
barons  and  knights.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury sent  her  money,  and  three  bishops  offered 
their  seivices  in  pereon,  being  acconi|>anied  by 
the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  other  brother  of  the 
king.'  Thus  wife,  son,  brothers,  cousin,  were  all 
in  hostile  array  again.st  Edward.  Never  was 
king  so  thoroughly  abandoned  and  despised. 
When  he  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens 
of  London,  they  told  him  that  their  privileges 
woidd  not  permit  them  to  follow  him  into  the 
held;  and  they  added,  that  they  would  honour 
with  all  duty  the  king,  the  queen,  and  prince, 
and  shut  their  gates  against  the  foreigners. 
Upon  thb,  Edward  fled,  and  there  were  none  to 
accompany  him  save  the  two  Despensers,  the 
(.'hancellor  Baldock,  and  a few  of  their  retainers. 
He  Itad  scarcely  ridden  out  of  London,  when  the 


WM  hold  mooitrooi  tlut  lo  ri^d  « mondUi  with  raipoct  to  hi* 
wife,  ahoald  bo  to  tolonint  with  rogord  to  hu  siitor. 

• Knjfgklon;  Utnmg.:  Ik  la  Slort;  Rjfmtr;  Preu- 

$art. 


populace  rose  and  tore  to  pieces  in  the  street  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  whom  he  had  appointed  go- 
vernor. They  afterwards  murdered  a wealthy 
citizen,  one  John  le  Marshal,  because  he  had 
been  a friend  of  the  king’s  favourite;  and,  falling 
upon  the  Tower,  they  got  possession  of  it,  and 
liberated  all  the  state  prisoners.  Edward,  who 
had  offered  a high  price  for  the  head  of  Morti- 
mer, was  soon  retluced  to  such  straits,  that  he 
knew  not  where  to  put  his  own  head  for  safety. 
Even  the  Webh,  among  whom  he  was  bom,  re- 
jected the  hapless  fugitive,  who  was  at  last  com- 
I>elled  to  take  shipping  with  hb  favourite.*  For 
a time,  the  views  expressed  among  the  nobles 
and  prelates,  who  had  all,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, joined  the  queen,  were,  that  the  wife  ought 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  husband— that  the  king 
should  be  compelled  to  govern  according  to  the 
will  of  hb  parliament — and  that  measures  of  ex- 
treme rigour  should  be  adopted  only  against  the 
Despensers;  but  Adam  Orleton,  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  them 
that  the  king  was  not  entitled  to  the  society  of 
hb  wife  or  to  the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  and 
Edward  was  never  again  seriously  spoken  of  as 
king. 

The  elder  Despenser  had  thrown  himself  into 
Bristol;  but  the  citizens  rose  against  him  as  soon 
as  the  queen  approached  their  walls;  and  in  three 
days  he  was  obliged  to  surrender.  He  was 
brought  to  a trial  before  Sir  William  Trussel,  one 
of  the  Lancastrian  exiles;  and,  as  hod  been  the 
course  taken  with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  he  was 
condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a traitor,  without 
being  heard  in  hb  defence.  Old  age  had  not 
moderated  hb  eager  grasping  after  the  honours 
and  estates  of  others;  and  hb  venerable  gniy 
hail's  inspired  neither  pity  nor  respect.  They 
dragged  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  a little 
beyond  the  walls  of  Bmtol:  they  tore  out  his 
bowels,  then  hanged  him  on  a gibbet  for  four 
days,  and  afterwards  cut  his  IxKly  to  pieces  and 
threw  it  to  the  dogs.  As  he  had  l>een  created 
Earl  of  Winchester,  they  sent  his  head  to  that 
city,  where  it  was  set  on  a pole.  From  Bristol 
the  barons  issued  a proclamation  summoning 
Edward  to  retui*n  to  his  proper  post,  but  without 
desiring  or  even  ex]>ecting  that  he  woulil  comply. 
On  the  26th  of  September,  the  prebtes  and  ba- 
rons, assuming  to  themselves  the  full  ]>ower  of 
a parliament,  declared  that  the  king,  by  hb 
flight,  had  left  the  realm  without  a ruler,  and 
that  they  therefore  appointed  the  Prince  of 
Wales  guardian  of  the  kingdom  in  the  name  and 
by  the  hereditary  right  of  his  father.  In  the 
meantime,  the  unhappy  fugitive  found  the  winds 

* Acoording  to  lome  accouuU,  ho  motuil  to  lo  Ireland; 
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and  Avavcs  as  adverse  as  his  family  and  his  sul>- 
jects.  After  tossing  about  for  many  days,  he 
was  driven  on  the  coast  of  South  Wales.  He 
com«aled  himself  for  some  weeks  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Neath  Abbey,  in  Glamorganshire;  but 
an  active  and  a deadly  enemy  was  in  pursuit  of 
him;  and  the  country  people,  if  they  did  not  l>e- 
tniy  him,  betrayed  his  favourite  and  his  chan- 
cellor, for  gold.  Despenser  and  Baldock  were 
seized  in  the  woods  of  I^antressan,  and  imme- 
diately after  their  arrest,  Edward  came  forth  and 
surrendered  to  his  pursuer,  who  wius  his  own 
cousin,  but  also  brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster. The  wretched  king,  for  whom  not  a ban- 
ner was  raised,  not  a swonl  drawn,  not  a bow 
bent  in  any  part  of  his  kingdom,  was  sent  by  way 
of  Ledbury  to  Kenilworth,  where  he  was  put 
in  sure  keeping  in  the  castle.  Despenser  found 
his  doom  at  Hereford,  where  the  queen  was  keep- 
ing the  festival  of  All-Saints.  He  had  the  same 
judge  as  his  father,  and  his  trial  was  scarcely 
more  rational  or  legal.  William  Ti-ussel  pro- 
nounced his  sentence  in  a rage,  oixleriug  that,  as 
a robber,  traitor,  and  outlaw,  he  shoultl  be  drawn, 
hanged,  embowelled,  behea<.lod,  and  quartered. 
The  sentence  was  executed  with  a minute  obser- 
vance of  its  revolting  details;  and  the  gallows 
upon  which  the  favourite  was  hung  was  made 
fifty  feet  high.  His  confidential  servant  w:is 
hanged  some  yards  below  his 
master.  The  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, who  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Des{>eusei's  by  mar- 
riage, was  beheaded ; two 
other  noblemen  .shared  the 
same  fate ; but  here  the  task 
of  the  executioners  ceased. 

Baldock,  the  chancellor,  was 
a priest,  and  as  such  secured 
frein  the  scaffold  and  the 
gallows;  but  he  died  not  long 
after,  a prisoner  in  Newgate.' 

On  the  7th  day  of  Janu- 
ai'y,  1327,  a parliament,  sum- 
moned in  the  king’s  name, 
met  at  Westminster.  Adam 
Orleton,  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, after  an  able  speech, 
proposed  this  question  : — 
whether,  under  cireumslan- 
ces,  the  father  should  be  restored  to  the  throne, 
or  the  son  at  once  occupy  that  throne?  The 
critical  answer  was  deferred  till  the  morrow,  but 
no  one  could  doubt  what  that  answer  would  be. 
The  citizens  of  London  crowded  to  hear  it,  and 
they  hailed  the  decision  with  shouts  of  joy.  The 
king  had  now  been  a prisoner  for  nearly  two 

• Knyffhlon;  Mart;  iValiing.;  I^elLuid,  ColUct.;  Rynur:  Tyr- 
rell,  IlUt. 


months,  but  not  the  slightest  re-action  had  taken 
place  in  his  favour;  and  when  parliament  de- 
clared that  he  had  ceased  to  reign,  not  a single 
voice  spoke  in  his  behalf.  His  son  wjls  proclaimed 
king  by  universal  acclamation,  and  pi’eseuted  to 
the  rejoicing  people.  The  eails  aud  barons,  with 
most  of  the  prelates,  took  the  oath  of  fealty;  but 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  three  bishops  refused. 
The  proceedings  were  followed  by  an  act  of  ac- 
cusation, which  surely  ought  to  have  preceded 
them.  Five  days  after  declaring  the  accession 
of  the  young  king,  Stratfonl,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, produced  a bill,  charging  the  elder 
Edward  with  shameful  indolence,  incajiacity, 
cowardice,  cruelty,  and  ojipression.  The  young 
Edward  was  present  in  parliament,  and  seated  on 
• the  throne,  when  the  articles  were  i*ead  and  ad- 
mitted as  sufficient  gi’ounds  for  a sentence  of  de- 
position. Again  not  a voice  was  raised  for  Etl- 
ward  of  Caernarvon.  The  queen  alone  thought 
' fit  to  feign  some  sorrow  at  this  sentence  of  the 
I nation.  On  the  20th  of  January  a deputation, 
consisting  of  bishops,  carls,  aud  barons,  with  two 
knights  from  each  county,  and  two  representa- 
tives from  eveiy  boi-ough  in  the  kingdom,  waited 
ujwn  the  royal  prisoner  at  Kenilworth,  to  state 
to  him  that  the  people  of  England  were  no  longer 
htouud  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  aud  to 
receive  his  resignation  of  the  crown.  The  king 


Bi'itUiu't  Architectural  Antiquitloi. 

appeared  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  wTapi>ed 
in  a common  black  gown.  At  the  sight  of  Bishop 
Orleton  he  fell  to  the  ground.  There  are  two 
accounts  of  a part  of  this  remarkable  interview, 
but  that  which  seems  most  consistent  with  the 
weak  character  of  the  king  Is,  that  he,  without 
opjxisition  or  protest,  formally  renounced  the 
royal  dignity,  and  thanked  the  parliament  for 
not  having  overlooked  the  rights  of  his  son. 
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Tlieu  Sir  William  Trussel,  aa  speaker  of  the 
whole  |)arliameut,  addressed  him  in  the  name  of 
the  parliament,  and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people 
of  England,  and  told  him  that  he  was  no  longer 
a king;  that  all  fealty  and  allegiance  were  with- 
drawn from  him,  and  that  he  must  henceforth 
be  considered  Jia  a private  man.  As  Tnussel 
ceased  s|)eaking,  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  the  stewmd 
of  the  household,  step|)ed  forward  and  broke  his 
white  wand  or  sUilf  of  oHice,  and  declared  that 
all  |>ersoua  engaged  in  likl wards  service  were  dis- 
charged and  freed  by  that  act.  This  ceremony, 
which  was  one  usually  iHU-fornied  at  a king’s 
death,  wjis  held  as  au  entire  completion  of  the 
process  dethronement.  The  deputation  re- 
turned to  Ijondon,  leaving  the  captive  king  in 
Kenilworth  Castle;  and  three  or  four  days  after, 
l>eing  Saturday,  the  24th  »»f  January,  Edwaj-d 
lll.’s  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  proclamation 
l>earing,  that  Edward  II.  w.a.s,  by  the  common 
assent  of  the  f»eer8 
and  commons,  “oust- 
ed" from  the  throne; 
that  he  had  agreed 
that  his  eldest  sou 
and  heir  should  l>e 
crowned  king,  &c. 

The  young  E<lwjird, 
who  was  only  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  wa.s 
crowned  on  the  2t>th 
of  .Tauuary  at  West- 
minster.' 

As  the  new  king 
was  too  young  to 
take  the  govemment 
upon  himself,  nearly 
the  entire  authority 
of  the  crown  w;is 
vested  in  the  queen- 
mother,  who  herself  was  wholly  niled  by  the 
lx»rtl  Mortimer,  a man  whose  questionable  j-tosi- 
tiou  made  him  un]K>pular  froni  the  first,  and 
whose  jK>wer  and  ambition  could  not  fail  of  c.x- 
citing  jealousy,  and  rendering  him  odious  to 
many.  The  indiscreet  zeal  of  certain  preachers. 


and  some  piots  which  were  at  last  formed,  not 
so  much  in  favour  of  Iklward  as  against  Morti- 
mer, seem  to  have  hurried  on  a fearful  tragedy. 
The  Eai  l of  I^aucaster,  though  he  luul  the  death 
of  a brother  to  avenge,  was  less  cruel  than  his 
colleagues;  the  s])ecUicle  of  his  cousin’s  miseries 
touched  his  heart,  and  he  treated  the  king  with 
mildne.ss  and  generosity.  The  deposed  king  was 
therefore  Uiken  out  of  Lancaster’s  hamls  and 
given  to  the  keeping  of  Sir  John  Maltravers,  a 
man  of  a fiercer  disjwsition,  who  had  suffered 
cruel  wrongs  from  Edward  and  his  favourites. 
Maltravers  removed  the  captive  from  Kenilworth 
Castle,  and  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  con- 
ceal the  place  of  his  residence,  for  he  ma<le  him 
travel  by  night,  and  carried  him  to  three  or  four 
different  castles  in  the  8]>ace  of  a few  months. 
At  last  he  wjis  lodgeil  in  Berkeley  Castle,  near  the 
river  Severn;  and  the  Lord  Berkeley,  the  owner 
of  the  castle,  was  joined  with  Maltravers  in  the 


JlEliKKi.Kr  Cahti.*  * — From  admwlng  bv  Hunicn. 


comrai.ssion  of  guarding  him.  The  Tx* *rd  Berkeh?y 
also  treated  the  cjiptive  more  courteously  than 
was  desired;  but,  falling  sick,  he  wjis  detained 
aw'ay  from  the  castle  at  his  manor  of  Bradley, 
and  during  his  absence  the  care  of  E<lwanl  was 
intrusted,  by  command  of  Mortimer,  to  Thomas 


• .Wort;  n'uUiHff.;  Kuyghtou;  Hymer;  Sir  It.  Xicholos,  C/ii'on. 
of  I list, 

* Berkolqr  OAntle  U iiituAtwl  ou  tha  (outb-oaxt  litle  of  the  town 
■o  iiAiueil.  The  date  of  thia  >tn>n;;hol(l  U not  aaoertoineU,  but 
iU  antiquity  it  er blent  by  a grant  of  tbo  buililiiig,  by  Iloiiry  II., 
to  Uolxurt  Kitz-il.anlinge,  with  (luwur  to  itrengtheii  niul  enlarge 
it.  Tlia  cattle  wat  flrtt  inluibited  by  Maurice,  the  ton  of  Ro- 
)>ert,  aini  be  aatiiiue<l  the  namo  of  the  |>laoe.  TliU  etiifice  it  in 
coni]iIete  rei>air,  and  it  a meet  |ierfert  exaniple  of  cattellate<i 
building.  It  it  an  irrrg>ilar  pile,  rontitting  of  a keep  and 
rariout  eniinttled  appurtenancet,  which  turround  a court  of 
about  UO  yanlt  in  circumference,  tbo  chief  feature  Iwiiig  the 
baronial  hall— a noble  aiiartmeut  in  fine  proierration— adjoin- 
ing to  which  it  U>o  cluiiiol.  Accett  to  an  outer  court  it  obtained 
by  a macliicolatol  gateboiite.  The  keep  it  nearly  circular, 
iiaving  one  tqnaro  tower  and  three  teuicirculor  towon;  Uiat  ou 

VoL.  I 


the  north,  which  Uthe  loftimt  i>art  of  the  rattle,  w:tt  rebuilt  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  it  ralle<l  Thorpe's  Tower,  from  a 
family  of  tlmt  name  holding  Uioir  manor  by  the  tenure  of 
raffle  guard,  it  liciug  their  duty  to  keep  tbit  touor  when  ro- 
quired.  On  the  right  of  the  great  tlalrcnte  leading  to  tlie  keep, 
uppmoche<l  by  a gallery,  it  tbo  room  in  which,  it  it  taid.  fblward 
II.  wat  cruelly  murdereil.  It  it  a tiiiall  ami  gl<^'n>y  a]>artiueiit, 
which,  till  within  the  latt  century,  wat  only  ligbteil  by  flochre. 
After  bit  deoeAto  bit  heart  w.vi  iiiclueed  in  a lilver  reaaul,  and 
the  IJcrkeloy  family  fomio<l  [Kirtof  the  prooettion  which  attuiidnl 
the  body  to  Gloiicetter,  whore  it  waa  Interred  in  the  ratliodroL 
The  lioart  of  tbo  king  wat  nflerwanU  eiitomlaxl  in  Uie  church  of 
thoGreyfriara,  lAindon,  lying  on  the  breattof  lila<|u«eu  ItalwlLa^ 
*'  Sho-wtdf  of  France,  with  untvlouting  fangi 
Tliat  tear'at  the  liowclt  ol  thy  mangled  m.at?,'* 
the  inttigator  of  hit  utroriout  ninnler. 
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Oouniey  iiud  William  Ogle.  One  dark  niglit, 
towards  the  end  of  September,  hoirible  screams 
and  shrieks  of  anguish  rang  and  echoed  through 
the  walls  of  Berkeley  Castle,  and  were  heard  even 
in  the  town.'  On  the  following  morning  the 
gates  of  the  castle  were  thrown  open,  and  people 
were  freely  admitted  to  behold  the  body  of  Etl- 
ward  of  Caernarvon,  who  was  said  to  have  ex- 
))ired  during  the  night  of  a sudden  disorder. 
Most  of  the  knights  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  many  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  and  Glouces- 
ter went  to  see  the  body,  which  boro  no  outward 
marks  of  violence,  though  the  countenance  was 
distorted  ami  horrible  to  look  upon.  The  corpse 
was  then  canned  to  Gloucester,  and  privately 
buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

It  was  soon  rumoured  that  he  had  been  most 
cruelly  murdered  by  Gouniey  and  Ogle,  who  had 
thrust  a re<l-hot  iron  into  his  bowels  through  a 
tin  pipe;  and  there  w’d-e  many  who  had  heard 
with  their  own  ears  his  “wailful  noise  "at  the 
dead  of  night;  but  still  the  nation  continued  in 
its  unrelenting  indifference  to  all  that  concerned 
this  most  wretched  king.*  Edward  was  forty- 
three  years  old;  counting  from  the  date  of  his  re- 
cognition to  that  of  his  deposition,  he  had  reigned 
nineteen  years  and  six  mouths,  wanting  some 
(lays. 

It  was  during  this  unhappy  reign  th.at  the 
great  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  abo- 
lished. These  knights,  from  a very  humble  be- 
ginning in  1118,  when  nine  poor  crusaders  took 
upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  protecting  the 
faithful  at  Jerusiilem,  had  attained  immense 
wealth  and  power.  Their  association  included 
men  of  the  noblest  birth,  natives  of  every  Chris- 
tian country.  Their  valour  in  battle — their  wis- 
dom in  council — had  long  been  the  admiration 
of  the  world;  but,  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy  I^and, 
they  forfeited  much  of  this  consideration,  for  they 
did  not,  like  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St. 
John,  secui-e  an  establishment  in  the  East* — a 
real  or  fanciful  bulwark  to  Christendom  against 
the  M.ahometaus.  It  was  in  France  that  the 
fii-st  blow  was  struck  at  their  existence.  Philip 
le  Bel  was  involved  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties 
by  his  Wei’S  with  the  English  and  his  other  neigh- 
liours;  and  when  he  and  Enguerrand  de  Mai’igui, 
a minister  as  unscrupulous  as  himself,  had  ex- 
hausted all  other  sources  of  revenue,  they  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  houses,  and  lands,  and  temjiting 
wealth  of  the  Red-cross  Knights.  Forthwith 
they  luxiceeded  to  fonn  a consjiiracy — for  such  it 
really  was — and  in  a short  time  the  knights  were 
accused  of  monstrous  and  contradictory  crimes, 

' Holinthtd.  » Mart;  KnygtUon;  Xyintr;  IMiiuhtii. 

* The  KiiigLU  of  St.  John,  it  will  roracinhoml.  got 
lion  of  tlie  itland  of  Rhorlo*,  mul  when  tlicy  lost  Ilhodw,  in  tlio 
iUlcontli  oontury,  of  Malta  and  Gozo. 


by  a host  of  witnesses,  whose  depositions  were 
either  bought  or  forced  from  them  by  threats  or 
imprisonment,  or  the  actual  application  of  the 
rack.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1307,  Philip  took 
possession  of  the  palace  of  the  Temple  in  his 
capital,  and  threw  the  grand-master  and  all  the 
knights  that  were  with  him  into  prison.  At  the 
same  time — at  the  veiy  same  hour — so  nicely 
was  the  plot  regulated,  the  Templars  were  seized 
in  all  parts  of  France.  An  atrocious  inquisition 
forged  letters  of  the  grand-master  to  criminate 
the  order,  and  applied  the  most  horrible  tortures 
to  the  knights : in  Paris  alone  thirty -six  knights 
died  on  the  rack,  maintaining  their  innocence  to 
the  last.  Two  years  of  a dreadful  captivity,  with 
infenial  interludes  of  torture,  and  the  conviction 
forced  on  their  minds  that  Philip  le  Bel  was  re- 
solved to  annihilate  their  order  and  seize  their 
property,  and  that  there  w'as  no  hope  of  succour 
from  the  pope  or  from  any  other  power  upon 
earth,  broke  the  brave  spirit  of  the  Red-cross 
Knights.  Even  Jacques  de  Molai,  the  grand-mas- 
ter, an  heroic  old  man,  was  made  to  confeas  to 
crimes  of  which  he  never  could  have  lieen  guilty. 
He  afterwards,  however,  retracted  his  confession, 
and,  in  the  end,  peri.shed  heroically  at  the  stake. 
Tlie  grand  execution  took  place  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1310,  when  fifty-four  of  the  knights,  who 
had  confessed  on  the  rack,  and  then  retracted  all 
they  had  SJiid  in  their  dungeons,  were  burned 
alive  as  “relapsed  heretics”  in  a field  liehind  the 
abbey  of  St.  Antoine  at  Paris.  Penal  fires  were 
lighted  in  other  parts  of  France,  and  all  the  sur- 
viving knights  who  did  not  retract  their  plea 
of  not  guilty  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. 

After  a show  of  dissatisfaction  at  Philip  le 
Bel’s  precipitancy,  the  |)ope  had  joined  in  the 
death-cry;  and  in  the  course  of  the  yeai’S  1308 
and  1309,  he  addressed  bulls  to  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Cliristendom,  commanding  them  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  knights.  He  afteiTt’ards 
thre.atened  to  excommunicate  every  iiersou  that 
should  harbour  or  give  counsel  and  show  favour 
to  any  Templar.  Without  waiting  for  these  Papal 
bulls,  Philip,  as  soon  as  ho  had  matured  his  plans, 
had  endeavoured  to  stimulate  his  son-in-law,  Ed- 
ward of  England,  to  similar  measures;  but  the 
English  court  and  council,  while  they  engaged  to 
investigate  the  charges,  expressed  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  them;  and  two  months  later  Ed- 
ward wrote  to  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  Castile, 
and  Arragou,  imploring  them  not  to  credit  the 
accusations  which  had  most  maliciously  been 
heaped  upon  the  Red-cross  Knights.  He  also 
addressed  the  pope  in  their  favour.  Our  weak 
king,  however,  was  never  firm  to  any  puqK>so 
except  where  his  favourite  was  concerned,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  order  wivs  resolved  upon ; but, 
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tliauk  God!  tlieir  Buppression  in  England  was 
xmaccomjtanicd  by  atrocious  cruelties. 

lu  1308,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward’s  reign, 
one  of  the  royal  clerks  was  sent  round  with  ^vrit3 
to  all  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  ordering  each  and 
all  of  them  to  summon  a certain  number  of  free- 
holders in  the  several  counties — “ good  and  law- 
ful men” — to  meet  on  an  appointed  day,  to  treat 
of  matters  touching  the  king’s  peace.  The  sheriffs 
and  freeholders  met  on  the  day  fixed,  and  then 
they  were  all  made  to  swear  that  they  would 
execute  certain  sealed  orders  which  were  de- 
livered to  the  sheriffs  by  king’s  messengers. 
These  orders,  when  opened,  were  to  be  executed 
$tiddenlif.  Tlie  same  conspiracy-like  measures 
were  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  in  both  coimtries 
on  the  same  day — nearly  at  the  same  hour — all 
their  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  jill  kinds  of 
property,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal,  were 
attacheil,  and  the  knights  themselves  arrested.* 
In  the  month  of  Octol>er,  1309,  courts  were  con- 
stituted by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
lx>ndon,  York,  and  Lincoln.  Forty-seven  of  the 
knights,  the  noblest  of  the  onler  in  England,  who 
were  brought  from  the  Tower  before  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  envoys  of  the  jwpe,  boldly 
pleaded  their  innocence;  the  evidence  prodiured 
;igainst  them  amounted  to  lc.ss  than  nothing;  but 
the  courts  were  a]>{>ointed  to  convict,  not  to  ab- 
solve, and,  in  spite  of  all  law,  they  sent  them 
back  to  their  prisons  to  wait  for  timi<l  minds  and 
fresh  evidence.  The  jK>pe  then  censured  the  king 
for  not  making  use  of  torture.  “ Thus,”  he  wrote, 


“ the  knights  have  refused  to  declare  the  truth 
O ! my  dear  son,  consider  whether  this  be  consis- 
tent with  your  honour  and  the  safety  of  your 
kingdom.”  The  Archbishop  of  York  inquired 
of  his  clergy  whether  torture,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unheard  of  in  England,  might  be  employed 
on  the  Templars:  he  added  tliat  there  was  no 
machine  for  torture  in  the  land,  and  asked 
whether  he  should  send  abroad  for  one,  in  onler 
that  the  prelates  might  not  be  chargeable  with 
negligence.*  From  the  putting  of  such  questions 
we  may  suppose  that  this  archbishop  was  one 
who  would  not  hesitate  at  cruelty;  but  it  appeal's 
pretty  evident  that  torture  was  not  used  on  this 
occasion  in  England.  The  Templars  were  worn 
down  by  poverty  and  long  imprisonment,  and 
then  the  threat  of  punishing  as  heretics  all  those 
who  did  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charges,  produced 
its  effect.  The  timid  yielded  first : some  of  the 
corrupt  were  bought  over  by  the  court,  and 
finally  (more  than  three  years  after  their  arre-st), 
the  English  Templars,  >vith  the  exception  of  Wil- 
liam de  la  More,  their  grand-prior,  and  two  or 
three  others  -wdio  share<l  his  heroic  finnne.ss,  ma<lc 
a vague  confession ; upon  wdiich  they  were  sent 
into  confinement  in  various  monasteries,  the  king 
allowing  them  a pittance  for  their  support  out  of 
their  immense  revenues.  In  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Edward’s  reign  it  was  ordained  by  the  king 
and  ]>arliament  that  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  should  have  all  the  huids  of  the  laie 
Templars,*  and  hold  them  on  the  same  tenure  as 
their  predecessors.* 


' Tbo  niiiulx^  of  TempUn  Mixed  wa*  nbotit  2WI.  Of 
ttliout  tliirty  were  arrwtcl  in  Irulaud.  H ap|>c)ire  that  only  two 
kiil^hU  were  Mixed  in  Soutlaiid. 

* Hemivgford. 

’ "The  general  current  of  writon  in  the  olghtoenlh  century 
was  111  faroiir  of  tlio  iiuiocoiioe  of  the  Tciuplam;  in  tCngland  it 
would  have  been  nlmaat  paradoxical  to  doubt  it.  The  mpacioua 
.vid  un|iriuciplod  chametnrof  I’hilip,  thetubiniiaiiun  of  t'lemont 
V.  to  hill  will,  the  .ip|)arent  incrodibility  of  the  chargen  from 
their  tnouitruuiincwi,  tiie  Juat  prejudkxs  ngainut  coufeaiiunji  ob- 
tainod  by  torture  and  retracted  afterwards — the  other  prvjudico, 
not  always  so  Just,  but  In  the  com  of  thoao  not  oonvictod  on  fair 
evidence  deserving  a bettor  tuinio,  in  favour  of  assurtionsof  tn- 
nooence  made  on  tlio  scafluhl  and  at  the  stake — crentoJ,  as  tlioy 
still  praierve,  a strong  willingness  to  dislieliove  the  accusations 
which  come  so  auspiriouslT  before  us.  It  wiis  also  often  alleged 
tliat  coiiteuiporary  writers  had  nut  given  credit  to  those  aocuM- 
tions,  and  tliat  in  countries  whore  the  iu>|uiry  hail  l>oon  leas 
iiiMiuitously  cyinducted,  no  proof  of  them  was  brought  to  light. 
( If  those  two  grounds  for  aixiuittnl,  the  funner  is  of  little  value 
in  a question  of  legal  evidenoe,  and  the  latter  is  iK>t  quite  so 
fully  established  as  we  could  desire." — llallam's  SupfAf inental 
AVrs,  imgo  4S.  llie  leanieil  author,  after  referring  to  M. 
Michelet's  being  overcome  by  the  force  and  number  of  adverse 
tcwtiniunieo,  notwithstanding  his  desire  to  aei(Uit  the  Templars, 
a.’id  by  every  ingenintu  dev  ioe  to  elude  or  explain  away  the  evid- 
ence, proceoils  to  say  that  “the  great  cliangu  that  has  boon  mnile 


fn>m  age  to  age.  is  owing  to  the  production  of  frwh  ovidenoc." 
This  evidonoe  is  of  a most  unlooked-for  and  extraordinary  kind, 
and  is  alleged  tooxiit  In  sculptures  of  certain  cxtromely  olMcene 
images  and  symbols  found  in  tlie  churches  built  by  the  Tera- 
pl.urs,  and  pmientiiig,  it  is  said,  an  alMolute  identity  with  the 
Gnostic  superstitious  in  their  wont  fonn;  as  well  as  in  tho  iden- 
tification of  certain  Gnostio  idols,  or,  ns  some  suppinu,  amulets, 
though  it  ooiiies  much  to  tho  same,  with  tho  description  of  wh,it 
are  called  liuphoinetic,  in  the  pnx^oedings  against  tho  Templars, 
piiblishod  by  Uiepiiy,  and  sinoo  In  the  Docuiiunt  IntdiU,  oilitisl 
by  Michelet.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  sciilpturcw  by 
M.  Von  llammer,  in  tho  sixth  volume  of  a work  publishcil  by 
him  at  Vioniui  in  1818,  and  the  design  of  which  is  to  establish 
tho  identity  of  the  idolatry  ascrilssl  to  tho  Templani  with  that 
of  tho  ancient  fSnostic  sects,  lunl  esis'clally  with  those  deiiomi- 
nateil  (ophites,  or  worsliippers  of  the  serjient;  and  to  prove  also 
tliat  tho  extreme  impurity,  whicli  forms  one  of  the  revolting 
and  hanlly  credible  cliarge*  aihluiaid  by  I’hilip  IV.,  is  simil.nr  in 
all  its  dotails  to  tho  practice  of  tho  Gnostics.  French  writers 
li.-ivo  attempted  to  refute  M.  von  Hummer,  Mr.  Ilallam  thinks 
not  quite  suocessfVilly,  but  he  professes  himself  iiicaiMible  of 
forming  a decisive  opinion.  Tlie  architectural  evidence,  it  a]>- 
I>car4.  is  tho  most  jHwitivo,  and  whether  bearing  against  the 
Templars  or  their  ninuns,  Icsiks  os  If  the  evil  one  hail  sought  to 
set  his  private  mark  on  buildings  professedly  ('hrisli.tn,  but  to 
lie  dcsccratoil  by  so  much  sui>er>>tition  and  idolatry. 

* Ibiynouard,  UM.  Ur  Ut  (\»idamnalion  du  TrtnjUim;  Wilkins, 


in  this  process,  as  cnrricv.1  liefore  the  tribuual  of  public  opinion 


Concilia;  U^intr;  iSow;  Ifeming/orrl, 
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CHAPTER  V.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.d.  1327—1341. 


EDWARD  in. — ACCESSION,  A-D.  1327 — DEATH,  A.D.  1377. 


Eatl  of  Lancaster  appointed  guardian  and  protector  to  Edward  III. — Edward  makes  war  upon  the  Scots— Inva- 
sion of  England  by  the  Scots  under  Douglas  and  Randolph — Their  singular  campaign— A treaty  honourable 
to  Scotland  concluded— Edward’s  marriage  to  Philippa  of  Hainault— The  Earl  of  Kent  executed— Edward 
conspires  against  Mortimer— Mortimer  apprehended,  trie<l,  and  executed- War  renewed  with  Scotland — 
Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dupplin— Edward  Baliol  wins  and  loses  the  crown  of  Scotland — Scots  defeated  at 
Halidon  Hill— Edward’s  ambition  diverted  from  Scotland  to  France — His  claims  to  the  French  crown — His 
preparations  to  maintain  them— Ho  invades  France— His  naval  victory  at  Sluis— Indecisive  results  of  the 
campaign — John  do  Montfort  claims  the  dukedom  of  Brittany — He  does  homage  to  Edward  III.  as  King  of 
France  for  the  dukedom — Brave  defence  of  Hennebon  by  his  countess — An  English  armament  raises  the  siege 
— Wars  between  the  French  and  English  in  Brittany — Edward  III.  repairs  thither  in  person — A truce. 


HEN  Erlward  was  proclaimed 
king,  parliament  decreed  that  a 
regency  should  be  appointed  “to 
have  the  rule  and  government;” 
and  to  this  end  twelve  of  the 
greatest  lords  of  the  realm,  lay 
and  ecclesiitstic,  were  named.  The  Earl  of  Ijan- 
caster  was  appointed  giiai’dian 
and  protector  of  the  young  king’s 
person.  Tlie  same  parliament  re- 
versed the  attainders  which  had 
been  jias-sed  in  1322  against  tho 
great  Earl  of  Lanca.ster  and  his  ad- 
herents; confiscated  the  immense 
estates  of  the  Despensers ; grantetl 
a large  sum  of  money  to  Isabella, 
the  queen -mother,  to  |>ay  her 
debts;  and  voted  her  a jointure 
of  £20,000  a-year — a most  liberal 
allowance  for  those  times,  and 
which  materially  contributed  to 
sccui-e  her  ascendancy..  Nearly 
the  whole  |X)wer  of  government 
was,  indeed,  monopolize<l  by  her 
and  Mortimer. 

Although  Eilwanl  was  ex- 
cludetl  fTOm  political  duties,  he 
was  not  considered  too  young  for 
those  of  war.  It  is  said  that  his 
martial  spirit  had  already  de- 
clared itself;  but  it  Ls  prolwible 
that  Mortimer  at  least  wouhl  l)e 
glatl  to  see  him  thus  occupied  at 
a distance  from  tho  court.  The  Scots  ha<l  suf- 
fered too  cruelly  not  to  be  anxious  for  revenge ; 
and  the  existing  truce  w.as  not  suflicieiit  to  make 


EuWAni)  III.' — From  iho  Painted  Cham- 
ber, Weet  minster. 


them  resist  the  temptation  of  what  they  consi- 
dered a favourable  opportunity — the  true  King 
of  England,  as  they  deemed,  being  shut  up  in 
prison,  and  a boy  intruded  ou  the  throne.  In 
whatever  way  they  might  reason,  the  Scots  acted 
with  great  vigour;  and  all  nations  in  their  circum- 
stances would  have  been  equally  regardless  of  the 
truce.  About  February  they 
began  to  make  inroads  into  Eng- 
land, and  these  Border  forays 
were  soon  succeeded  by  the  march 
of  regular  armies.  Age  and  de- 
clining health  had  no  effect  on 
the  valour  and  activity  of  Robert 
Bruce,  who  seems  to  have  hoped 
that  he  should  be  able,  under  cir- 
cumstances, to  convert  the  truce 
into  an  honourable  peace,  if  not 
to  recover  the  northern  provinces 
of  England,  which  tho  Scottish 
kings  had  possessed  at  no  veiy 
remote  date.  He  summoned  his 
vaasaJs  from  all  parts — from  the 
Lowlands,  tho  Highlands,  and  the 
Isles ; and  25,000  men  assembled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tw-eed,  all 
auimateil  with  the  remembrance 
of  i*ecent  wrongs  and  cruel  suf- 
ferings. Of  this  host  about 
4tXX)  were  well  armed  and  well 
mounted ; the  rest  rode  upon 
mountain  ponies  and  Galloways, 
which  could  subsist  upon  any- 
thing and  8upj)ort  every  fatigue.  Bruce  in- 
trusted the  command  of  this  army  of  invasion  to 
Randolph,  Ejirl  of  Moray,  and  the  Lonl  James 


• In  thi*  picture  we  linvo,  in  nil  prolability,  n tolorebly  nocu-  ; niivcretl,  with  It*  rim  gilt.  Tlio  mail,  al»o,  wa*  cmlxxwod  oml 
rate  jwrtmit  of  the  king,  token  noon  after  tho  year  1355,  tho  ' gUt.  To  iiuUcato  hU  claim*  of  sovereignty  over  tho  I-ronch 
Uate  of  tho  birth  of  hi*  fifth  *oii.  Tho  figure,  if  onset,  would  l»o  kingdom,  the  »urcoat  i*.iuartensd  with  the  arm*  of  England  and 

in  tho  original  alsout  18  inchos  high.  Mwiird  ia  rcpreaonUal  Franco,  tho  lion*  being  cmboMwl  and  gilt  on  a red  field.— tfhaw  » 
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Douglas.  Crossing  the  Tweed,  these  chiefs 
marched  through  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
and  penetrated  into  the  richer  county  of  York, 
without  meeting  any  valid  I'csistance.  The  moun- 
taineers plundered  and  burned  all  the  villages 
and  open  towns  that  lay  on  the  road,  and  seized 
so  many  fat  beeves  that  they  hardly  knew  what 
to  do  with  them.  At  the  first  breath  of  this  in- 
vasion a powerful  army,  said  to  have  amounted 
to  60, (XX)  liorse  and  foot,  hud  gatltered  round  the 
standard  of  young  Edward;  but  his  movements 
were  retarde<l  by  a furious  quarrel  which  broke 
out  between  tlie  native  English  archers  and  the 
foreign  troojjs  of  Isabella’s  knight-errant,  John 
of  Jlaiuault.  These  allies  fought  in  the  streets 
and  suburbs  of  York,  where  many  lives  w’ere 
lost  on  lx)th  sides.*  When  these  diflerences 
were  composed,  Eldward  marched  to  the  north, 
and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  fires 
which  the  Scots  had  lighted.  Instantly  the  cry  to 
arms  itin  through  the  English  army,  and  horse 
and  foot,  knights  and  squires,  with  a ti-emendous 
body  of  archers,  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  so 
marched  on,  “even  till  the  ves|)er  hour.”  But  the 
unequal  force  of  the  enemy  retired,  and  not  a 
Scot  was  to  be  seen  anywhere,  though  the  flames 
of  burning  villages,  far,  and  then  farther  off, 
marked  the  line  of  their  retreat.  The  English, 
fatigued  by  the  pursuit,  and  in  order  to  wait 
for  their  supplies  of  provisions,  encamped  for 
the  night,  and  so  lost  all  chance  of  ever  coming 
up  with  the  fleet  Scots.  After  much  useless 
lalwur,  it  was  determined  that  Edward  should 
move  northward  in  a straight  line,  and,  crossing 
the  Tyne,  occupy  the  roads  between  that  river 
and  the  Tweed,  by  which,  it  was  calculated,  the 
enemy  nmst  return  to  their  own  country.  But 
when  the  English  got  to  the  nortli  of  the  Tyne 
they  found  the  country  so  entirely  wasted  that 
they  could  procure  neither  forage  nor  provi- 
sions ; and  after  staying  there  several  days  in 
vain  e.xpectation  of  intercepting  the  enemy,  they 
re-crossed  the  Tyne,  and  retraced  their  steps  to- 
wards the  south,  in  a perplexing  state  of  igno- 
rance as  to  the  movements  of  the  Scots.  Ed- 
ward ordered  it  to  be  cried  through  camp  ami 
country  that  he  wouhl  give  a heritage  worth 
£100  a-year,  together  with  the  honours  of  knight- 
hood, to  any  man  that  would  bring  him  certain 
information  of  the  place  w’here  he  might  find  the 
enemy.  The  jrnze  was  won  by  one  Thomas  of 
Ilokeby,  who  came  riding  very  hard  to  the  king, 
and  brought  intelligence  that  the  Scots,  equally 
ignonmt  of  the  whercal)outs  of  the  Eluglish, 
were  encam])ed  on  a hill  not  moi'c  than  three 
leagues  off.  Eilward  confessed,  ordered  a num- 
ber of  maases,  and  then  marcldng,  soon  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  wlio  were  advantageously 

• t'tvUtait, 


posteil  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wear.  The 
river  was  rapid  and  dangerous  to  pass,  and  there 
was  no  other  way  of  getting  at  the  Scots.  As 
the  latter  showed  themselves  in  order  of  battle, 
the  young  king  sent  a herald  to  challenge  them  to 
meet  him  like  soldiers,  on  a fair  and  oj^en  field. 
The  Scots  were  not  so  chivalrously  inclined:  the 
fiery  Dougins,  indeed,  w as  nettled  at  the  defiance, 
and  would  fain  have  accepted  the  challenge,  but  he 
was  ovemded  by  the  better  prudence  of  Moray. 
That  night  the  English  lay  on  the  bare  ground  on 
the  left  bank  of  tlie  river,  facing  the  ^ots,  who 
lighted  a prodig^ious  number  of  fires  along  their 
strong  position.  Thus  passed  the  night,  which 
was  the  night  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the 
l)egiuning  of  Augtist;  and  in  the  morning  the 
English  lord.s  heard  mass.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  day  a few  knights  and  men-at-arms,  who 
had  strong  horses,  swam  the  river  and  skirmished 
with  the  enemy;  but  these  were  idle  bravatloes, 
that  cost  many  lives  and  produced  no  effect.  For 
three  days  and  nights  the  English  lay  on  the 
river  side.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  English  looked  towards  the  hill  on  the 
right  bank,  they  saw  no  army,  for  the  Scots  had 
secretly  decamped  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It 
was  presently  ascertained  that  they  had  only 
moved  to  a short  disbinco  farther  up  the  river, 
where  they  had  taken  up  a position  still  stronger 
than  the  one  they  ha«l  left.  Edward  made  a cor- 
responding movement  on  the  other  bank,  and 
encamped  on  another  hill,  immediately  opposite, 
the  nver  being  between  them  as  before.  For 
eighteen  days  and  nights  the  two  hosts  thus  lay 
facing  each  other  and  doing  nothing,  but  only 
suffering  great  discomfort  At  last  the  Scots 
abandone<l  this  second  position,  taking  the  Eng- 
lish, it  it  said,  again  by  surprise,  and  marching 
away,  unheard  and  unseen,  at  the  dead  of  night. 
If  this  account  l)e  true,  the  English  were  s^ly 
wanting  in  proper  military  vigilance;  but  it  ap- 
pears more  than  probable  that  they  were  as 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  Scots  as  the  Scots  were 
to  be  quit  of  them,  and  that  Edward’s  officers 
were  glad  to  bo  able  to  cross  the  Wear  without 
fighting  at  disadvantage  for  the  pa-ssage.  And 
soon  after,  foixling  the  river,  Edwanl  marched 
straight  to  York,  where  the  army  was  disbanded. 
The  Scots  got  back  to  their  own  country  with 
much  booty.  The  young  king,  “ right  pensive," 
returned  to  Ix)udon.*  Both  Mortimer  and  his 
mother  wera,  for  their  own  private  interests,  dc- 
sii-ous  of  peace,  and,  soon  after,  they  opened  ne- 
gotiations with  Robert  Bruce,  who,  on  his  side, 
laliouriiig  under  his  “ heavy  malady,”  and  seeing 
that  his  son  who  yvas  to  succeed  him  was  still  an 
infant,  was  anxious  to  terminate  the  war  by  a 
definitive  and  iiouourablo  treaty. 

* fivitttui. 
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Before  this  treaty  was  concluded,  young  Ed- 
ward was  married  to  Philippa  of  Hainault,  to 
whom  his  mother  had  contracted  him  during  her 
escapade  on  the  Continent,  and  who  was  brought 
over  to  England  by  her  uncle,  John  of  Hainault, 
a little  before  Christmas.  She  was  received  at 
London  “ with  jousts,  tournaments,  dances,  carols, 
and  great  and  beautiful  rejiasts;”  and  on  the  24th 
of  January  (a.d,  1328)  the  marriage  ceremonies 
were  completed  at  York,  A few  months  after, 
about  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  the  parliament 
met  at  Northampton,  and  there  put  the  last  hand 
to  the  peace  with  Bruce.  The  basis  of  this  treaty 
was  the  recognition  of  the  complete  independence 
of  Scotland,  One  of  its  leading  articles  wsis,  that 
a marriage  should  take  place  between  Prince 
David,  the  only  sou  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the 
Princess  Joanna,  a sister  of  King  Edward.  In 
spite  of  the  tender  age  of  the  parties  (for  the 
bride  w’as  in  her  seventh  and  the  bridegroom  only 
ill  his  fifth  year),  this  part  of  the  treaty  was  car- 
ried into  almost  immediate  efiect:  the  queen- 
mother  Isabella  carried  her  daughter  to  Berwick, 
where  the  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  day 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  the  22d  of  July.  With  the 
princess,  whom  the  Scots  sumamed  “Joan  Make- 
peace,” were  delivered  up  many  of  the  jewels, 
charters,  and  other  things  wdiich  had  been  taken 
out  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  In  return  for 
these  and  other  advantages,  Bruce  agreed  to  jiay 
to  the  King  of  England  thirty  thousand  mai-ks  in 
compensation  for  the  damages  done  by  the  Scots 
in  their  recent  invasion.  The  great  Bruce,  who 
had  raisetl  his  countiy  from  the  depth  of  servi- 
tude to  this  glorious  enfranchisement,  did  not 
long  survive  the  peace,  dying  at  his  little  castle 
of  Cardioss  on  the  7th  of  J une  in  the  following 
year. 

In  the  month  of  October,  parliament  met  again 
at  Salisbury,  and  then  Mortimer  was  created  Earl 
of  March,  or  Lord  of  the  Marches  of  Wales.  Tlie 
council  of  regency  was  in  a manner  displaced, 
and  the  wdiolc  government  seemed  more  than 
ever  to  be  shared  betw'een  him  and  the  queen- 
mother.  The  Earl  of  Ijanoaster  was  the  first  to 
attempt  to  make  head  against  this  new  favourite; 
but,  though  he  was  guardian  of  the  young  king, 
Edward  remained  with  Mortimer  and  his  mother, 
and  after  a show  of  force  at  Winchester,  the  earl 
was  obligetl  to  retreat,  upon  which  Mortimer 
fell  ui>ou  his  estates  and  pluudei-ed  them.  The 
voung  king’s  uncles,  the  Eiirls  of  Kent  and  Nor- 
folk, joined  liaucaster ; but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  they  abandoned  him  almost  immediately 
after,  uj)on  which  the  eai-1  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  ask  pardon  in  a humiliating  manner,  and 
to  pay  an  iinnieusc  fine.' 


• Baninj/.;  Knyght.;  It'aU.;  Rymer,;  lloUnthtd. 


The  Earl  of  Kent  was  now  made 

■ to  pay  an  awful  price  for  his  levity. 

' le  W’as  surrounded  by  the  artful  agents  of  Morti- 
mer, and  led  to  believe  a story  which  w’as  then 
widely  circulated,  that  his  brother,  Edwanl  II.,  in 
whose  deposition  he  had  taken  so  active  a ]>art., 
was  not  deml,  but  living.  The  body  exhibited  at 
Berkeley  Castle,  and  afterwaixls  buried  at  Glou- 
cester (so  went  the  legend),  was  not  that  of  the 
deposed  king,  who  was  actually  shut  up  in  Corfe 
Castle.  Some  monks  urged  the  Earl  of  Kent  to 
release  his  captive  brother,  and  restore  him  to 
the  throne.  Tlie  earl  even  received  letters  from 
the  pope,  exhorting  him  to  pursue  the  same 
course.  These  letters  appear  to  have  been  for- 
geries, but  they  imposed  upon  the  credulous  earl, 
who  even  went  the  length  of  writing  to  his  dead 
brother,  which  letters  were  delivered  to  Sir  John 
Maltravers,  one  of  the  suspected  assassins  of  the 
late  king.  These  strange  epistles  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  who  im- 
mediately summoned  a parliament  to  try  the 
traitor.  Tlie  Earl  of  Kent  was  inveigled  to 
Wiuche.ster,  and  there  a parliament,  consisting 
solely  of  the  partizaus  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
met  on  the  11th  of  March.  The  Earl  of  Kent 
was  produced  as  a prisoner;  and  on  the  16th  he 
was  convicted  of  high  treason,  for  having  de- 
signed to  raise  a dead  man  to  the  throne;  at 
least  nothing  else  was  proveil,  or  attempted  to  be 
jireved,  against  him ; and  thus  this  trial  is  en- 
titled to  a place  among  the  curiosities  of  jurispru- 
dence. On  account  of  his  royal  birth,  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  sentence  against  the  earl  would 
be  carried  into  execution;  but  peojde  had  not 
taken  the  proper  measure  of  Mortimer’s  audacity. 
On  the  19th  the  son  of  the  great  Edward  was 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution  outsule  the  town 
of  Wiuche.ster;  but  w’hen  he  reached  the  spot 
nobody  could  be  found  who  would  perform  the 
office  of  headsmiui.  For  four  hom-s  the  life  of 
the  eai’l  was  painfully  prolonged  by  this  popular 
scruple:  at  last  a convicted  felon  took  uj)  the  axe, 
on  condition  of  a free  ]iardon,  and  the  head  was 
struck  off.* 

About  three  months  after  the  execution  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  Philip]m,  the  young  queeu,  was 
delivered,  at  Woodstock,  of  her  firet  child,  the 
Prince  Etlsvard,  afterwards  so  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  the  Black  Prince.  A father,  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  king  now  thought  it 
time  to  assert  his  authority ; and  the  nation  was 
most  willing  to  assist  him  in  overthrowing  the 
usurpation  of  his  mother  and  her  lover.  At  first, 
liowever,  no  person  about  the  court  was  bold 
enough  to  declare  himself;  and  when  E*lward 
o|)eue«l  his  mind  to  the  I^ord  Montacute,  it  wjks 

J Iteming.;  Murim.;  IMinthol. 
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with  the  most  circumspect  secrecy , and  the  first 
steps  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  prudent 
nobleman  were  cautious  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
month  of  October  the  parliament  met  at  Notting- 
ham: Etlward  with  his  mother  and  Mortimer 
were  lodge<l  in  the  castle ; the  bishops  and 
Iwrons  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town  and 
the  neigh l)ourhood.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
Edward  had  a private  conference  with  the  Lord 
Montacute,  who  immediately  after  was  seen  to 
ride  away  into  the  country  wth  many  friends 
and  attendants.  In  the  afternoon  Mortimer  ap- 
j>eared  Ijefore  the  council  with  a troubled  coun- 
tenance. This  was  a nervous  moment  for  the 
young  king : Mortimer  j)roclairaed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  that  a base  attempt  was  mak- 
ing against  him  and  the  queen-mother,  and  that 
Edward  himself  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy. 
Edward  denied  the  charge;  but  the  favourite 
treated  him  as  a liar.  At  the  dead  of  the  night 
the  Lord  Montacute  and  his  associates  returned 
quietly  to  Nottingham.  The  strong  castle  was 
not  a place  to  be  taken  by  assault  or  surj^rise. 
A proper  military  guard  was  kept,  and  the  keys 
of  the  great  gates  were  carried  every  evening  to 
Isal)ella,  who  laid  them  by  her  bedside.  But  the 
conspirators  had  taken  measures  to  defeat  all 
these  precjiutions : Montacute  had  won  over  the 
gi>vemor  of  the  castle,  who  had  agreed  to  admit 
them  through  a secret  subter- 
raneous passage,  the  outlet  of 
which,  concealed  by  brambles 
and  rubbish,  opened  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle  hill.  It  was 
near  the  hour  of  midnight 
that  Montacute  and  his  friends 
crawled  through  this  dismal 
passage:  when  within  the  castle 
walls,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  tower,  they  were  joined 
by  Edward,  who  led  them  up 
a staircase  into  a dark  ajNirt- 
ment.  Here  they  heanl  voices 
proceeding  from  a hall  which 
adjoined  to  the  queen-mother’s 
chamber;  they  were  the  voices 
of  Mortimer,  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  other  adherents,  who 
were  sitting  in  Late  and  anxious 
consultation.  The  intruders 
burst  o[)en  the  door,  killing  two 
knights  who  tried  to  defend  the  entrance, 
guilty  Isabella  rushed  from  her  bed,  and  in  tears 
and  in  an  agony  of  grief  implored  her  “ sweet  son  ' 

' KnyffMon;  IhminQford;  WaUing.:  Ryuur. 

* Rot.  Pail.:  Knygkton. 

^ Tlioae  oxcavationji  evince  rather  a regular  plan  for  a mnnMlio 
buihliiig,  fur  wo  meet  with  a chapel  and  varioiM  apartment*, 
the  latter  butli  on  the  Hrat  and  second  storloa,  with  a staircase, 


to  spare  “her  gentle  Mortimer.”  Tlie  favourite 
was  not  slaughtered  there,  but  he  was  dragged 
out  of  the  castle  and  committed  to  safe  custody. 
On  the  following  morning,  Edward  issued  a pro- 
clamation informing  his  lieges  that  he  had  now 
taken  the  government  into  his  own  hands ; and 
he  summoned  a new  parliament  to  meet  at  West- 
minster on  the  26th  of  November.' 

Before  this  parliament  the  fallen  favourite 
was  arraigned:  the  principal  charges  brought 
against  him  were — his  having  procured  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  and  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent;  his  having  “accroached”  or 
usurped  the  power  which  lawfully  belonged  to 
the  council  of  regency,  and  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  king’s  moneys,  especially  the  20,000 
marks  recently  paid  by  the  King  of  Scots. 
His  peers  found  all  these  articles  of  impeach- 
ment to  be  “notoriously  true,  and  known  to 
them  and  all  the  people;”  and  they  sentenced 
him  to  be  drawn  and  hanged.* *  E<lward,  who 
was  present  in  court  during  the  trial,  then  re- 
quested them  to  judge  Mortimer’s  confederates; 
but  this  they  would  not  do  until  they  had  pro- 
tested in  form  that  they  were  not  bound  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  any  others  than  men  who  were 
peers  of  the  realm,  like  themselves.  Sir  Simon 
Hereford,  Sir  John  Maltravers,  John  Deverel, 
and  Boeges  de  Bayonne,  were  condemned  to 


Bi'BTKBiuyBAN  PAasAOBs  NEAR  NoTTiyonAM  Caotu!.*— Carter's  Ancient  Architecture. 

The  death  as  accomplices,  but  three  of  these  indivi- 
duals had  escai)ed.  Mortimer  was  accompanietl 
to  the  gallows  only  by  Hereford.  Tliey  were 


chintneyv,  Ac. ; they  are,  however,  deprived  of  thoir  original 
fronM,  OB  well  na  auiuo  of  their  groins  or  ceilings.  The  river 
I.in  winds  from  the  west  oxtremity  of  tlie  rocks,  and  directs  iti 
course  to  the  noighbouring  culle  and  town. — Carter's  Ancient 
ArchiUciitrt  of  b'nglamL 
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liaiiged  at  “the  Eliaa,”  on  the  29th  of  November. 
The  queen-mother  was  deprived  of  hei‘  enormous 
jointure,  and  shut  up  in  her  castle  or  manor- 
house  at  Risings,  where  she  passed  the  remain- 
ing twenty -seven  years  of  her  life  in  obscmity. 
In  this  same  parliament  a price  was  set  upon 
the  heads  of  Gourney  and  Ogle,  the  I'eputed 
mm’derers  of  the  late  king.  Gourney  was  ar- 
rested in  Spain  and  delivered  over  to  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  who,  obe3dng  secret  instructions,  cut 
off  his  he;vd  at  sea.  From  this  and  other  circum- 
stances it  has  been  imagined  that  there  were 
pei-sous  who  still  retained  their  influence  at 
court,  to  whom  silence  upon  all  that  regarded 
this  horrid  subject  was  particularly  convenient. 
What  became  of  Ogle  does  not  apj)ear.  Sir  John 
Maltravers  was  taken  and  executed,  but  on  a 
different  charge,  namely,  for  having  aided  Morti- 
mer in  misleading  the  Earl  of  Kent.  The  Lord 
Berkeley,  in  wdiose  castle  the  deed  had  been  done, 
demanded  a ti'ial  and  was  fully  acquitted. 

We  liave  noticed  the  death  of  tlie  great  Bruce, 
w’hich  happened  in  1330:  in  tlie  following  year 
his  brave  companion  in  arms,  the  Lord  James 
Douglas,  w'as  killed  by  the  Moors  in  Spain  as  he 
was  caiTying  his  master’s  heart  to  the  Holy  Land; 
and  in  the  mouth  of  Jul}',  1332,  Randolph,  Etu-l 
of  Moray,  who  had  been  ap]X>inted  regent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  and  guardian  of  Prince 
David,  died  suddenly.  The  Eaid  of  Moray  was 
succeeded  in  the  regency  b}'  Donald,  Earl  of  Mar, 
a man  inferior  to  him  in  prudence  and  ability. 
An  article  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace  had  stipu- 
lated that  a few  English  noblemen  should  be 
restored  to  estates  they  held  in  Scotland.  This 
article  was  faithfully  observed  with  regard  to 
Henry  de  Percy;  but  it  was  disregarded  with 
respect  to  the  Ijords  Wjike  and  Henry  de  Beau- 
mont, and  these  two  noblemen  resolved  to  obtain 
redre.ss  by  changing  the  d^masty  of  Scotland. 
Setting  up  the  rights  of  Eldw'ai*d  Baliol,  the  sou 
and  heir  of  the  miserable  John  of  that  name, 
w’hom  Edwai-d  I.  had  crowned  and  uncrowned, 
they  went  into  the  counties  near  the  Bordera. 
where  they  were  presently  joined  by  other  Eng- 
lish lords;  and  when  Edw'ard  Baliol  came  over 
from  Normandy,  a few  disaffected  Scots  came 
across  the  Borders  to  join  him,  Edward  felt,  or 
]>retended  to  feel,  many  scruples;  for  the  infant 
Queen  of  Scotland  was  liis  own  sister,  and  he  had 
also  sworn  to  observe  the  treaty.  Proclamations 
were  issued  prohibiting  the  gathering  of  any 
arm_v  of  invasion  on  the  Bordera;  but  this  did  not 
pi-eveiit — nor  was  it  intended  to  pravent — Baliol 
and  the  Lords  Wake  and  Henry  de  Beaumont 
from  getting  ready  a small  fleet  and  army  on  the 
shores  of  the  Huml)cr.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  this  e.\]>edition  sailed  fnun  Bavenspur; 
entering  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  anny  landed  at 


Kinghoru,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  on  the  Gth,  and 
five  days  after  won  one  of  the  most  astouisliing 
victories  recorded  in  history.  Etlward  Ikdiol — 
w’e  use  his  name  because  he  w'as  first  in  dignity, 
though  it  is  evident  the  camjiaign  was  directed 
by  some  bolder  and  abler  mmd  than  his — on 
finding  himself  suddenlj'  in  presence  (or  neaidy 
so)  of  two  Scottish  armies — the  one  commanded 
by  the  Regent  Mar,  the  other  by  the  Eai-1  of 
March — boldly  threw  himself  between  them, 
and  encami)ed  at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn 
running  between  him  and  the  forces  of  the  regent. 
At  the  dead  of  night  he  crossed  the  Earn,  and 
fell  upon  the  sleeping  Scots,  who  were  slaugh- 
tered in  heaps  before  they  could  get  rea<ly  their 
arms.  As  day  dawned,  the  regent  blushed  to 
see  the  insignificant  band  that  had  done  all  this 
mischief : he  was  still  in  a condition  to  take  ven- 
geance, but,  in  his  blind  fury,  he  engaged  in  a 
wretched  pass  where  his  men  could  not  form; 
and  his  own  life,  with  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  and  of  nearl}'  all  the  men-at- 
arms,  paid  forfeit  for  his  military  blunder.  Thir- 
teen thousand  Scots,  in  all,  are  said  to  have  fal- 
len, while  Baliol,  who  had  not  3(KK)  when  he 
began  the  battle,  lost  but  a few  men.  From 
Dupj)lin  Moor,  where  this  victory  was  gained, 
Edwai'd  Bjiliol  ran  to  Perth,  being  closely  pur- 
sued the  whole  way  by  the  Earl  of  March,  at  the 
head  of  the  other  strong  division  of  the  Scots. 
He  had  just  time  to  get  within  that  city,  and 
throw'  up  some  barricades.  March  besieged  him 
there;  butthei*e  were  both  scarcity  and  treacheiy 
in  the  Scottish  camp:  their  fleet  was  destroyed  b)’ 
the  English  sqiiadron  •which  Baliol  had  ordered 
round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay;  the  ancient  fol- 
lowers of  Ills  family,  with  all  those  who  had  for- 
feited their  estates  for  their  treasons  under  Bruce 
— with  all  who  were  in  any  w’ay  disaffected,  or  wlio 
hoi)ed  to  benefit  lai-gely  by  a revolution — fltMjkeil 
to  the  stundanl  of  the  preteiuler,  who  was 
crowned  King  of  Scotland,  at  Scone,  on  the  24th 
of  September.  Eilward  Baliol  had  thus  gained 
a crown  in  some  seven  or  eight  ■weeks,  but  he  lost 
it  in  le.s3  than  three  mouths.  Having  secretly 
renewed  to  the  English  king  all  llie  forms  of 
feudal  submission  imposed  on  his  father  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  having  stupified  his  ojqKmeuts  by 
the  raj)idity  of  his  success,  he  retired  with  an  in- 
considerable force  to  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
where  he  intended  to  j)ass  his  (fiiristmas.  On 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  Decern l)er  he  was  sur- 
prised there  by  a bod}'  of  cavaliy  commiuulcd  by 
the  young  Earl  of  Mora}',  Sir  ArchibaM  Douglas, 
and  Sir  Simon  Fraser.  He  got  to  horse,  but  had 
no  time  to  saddle,  and,  nearly  nuked  hunself,  he 
galloj)ed  aw.ay  on  a bare  back,  leaving  his  lm)ther 
Henry  dead  behind  him.  He  succeeded  in  ci*oss- 
ing  the  Bordera  into  England,  whei-e  Eilwai-d, 
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who  bad  privately  abetted  hie  enterprise,  received 
iiitn  as  a friend.  Witli  or  without  orders,  the 
jieoplo  near  tlie  Tweed  and  tlie  Solway  Frith  now 
made  incursions  into  England,  carrying  fire  and 
slaughter  with  them.  The  inroails  of  the  Scots, 
however,  gave  Edwartl  a colourable  pretext  for 
declaring  that  they  had  infringed  the  treaty  of 
))cace,  and  he  prepared  for  war,  the  parliament 
then  engaging  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost.' 

In  the  month  of  May,  1333,  Berwick  was  in- 
ve.sted  by  a powerful  English  army;  and  on  the 
16th  of  July,  Sir  William  Keith,  the  governor  of 
the  town,  was  obliged  to  jiromise  that  he  w'ould 
surrender  on  the  20th  at  sunrise,  if  not  pre- 
viously jelieved  by  Lord  Archibald  Douglas,  w'ho 
now  actetl  as  regent  of  Scotland.  On  Monday, 
the  19th,  after  a fatiguing  march,  Douglas  came 
in  sight  of  Berwick,  and  found  Etlward’s  main 
army  drawn  up  on  Halidon  Hill,  about  a mile 
to  the  north-west  of  the  town.  This  elevation 
was  in  j>art  surrounded  by  bogs  and  marshes; 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  tliese  advantages,  the  Scots 
resolved  to  attack  them.  As  they  moved  slowly 
through  the  bogs,  they  were  sorely  galled  by  the 
English  l)owmen;  when  they  got  finn  footing  they 
nished  up  the  hill  with  more  rapidity  than  order: 
their  onslaught,  however,  was  tremendous,  and 
for  a moment  seemed  to  be  succes-sful;  but  the 
English,  who  were  admh’ablyiwsted,  repelled  the 
attack:  the  regent  Douglas  was  killed  in  the 
furiVe;  many  lords  and  chiefs  of  clans  fell  aroimd 
him;  and  then  the  Scots  fell  into  confiusion,  and 
fled  on  every  side.  Edward  spurred  after  them 
with  his  English  cavalry — the  Lord  Dai’cy  fol- 
lowed up  with  a horde  of  Irish  kerns,  who  were 
employed  as  auxiliarie.s.  Between  (he  battle 
and  the  flight  the  loss  was  prodigious:  never,  say 
the  old  writers,  had  Scotland  sustained  such  a 
defeat  or  witnessetl  such  slaughter.  The  young 
king,  David  Bruce,  with  his  wife,  Edward’s  in- 
nocent sister,  was  conveyed  into  France,  and 
Edward  Baliol  was  again  seated  on  a dishonoured 
tlirone.  He  openly  professed  homage  and  feudal 
service  in  its  full  extent  to  the  King  of  England; 
and  he  not  only  made  over  the  town  of  Berwick, 
but  ceded  in  perfietuity  the  whole  of  Berwick- 
shire, lloxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peeblesshire, 
and  Dumfriesshire,  together  with  the  Lothiaus — 
in  short,  the  best  part  of  Scotland.  Edward  left 
his  mean  vassal  an  army  of  Irish  and  English  to 
defend  him  in  his  dismembered  kingdom;  but 
soon  after  his  departure  the  indignant  Scots 
drove  Baliol  once  more  across  the  Borders,  and 
sent  to  request  assistance  from  theKingof  France, 
who  hospitably  entertained  their  young  king  and 
queen  in  the  Chateau  Gaillard.  Edwartl,  on  his 
tide,  reinforced  Baliol,  who  returned  to  the  south 
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of  Scotland,  and  maintained  hunself  there  among 
English  gairisoua 

In  1335,  Edward,  having  still  furthei*  rein- 
forced his  vjis.sal,  mai’ched  with  a powerful  army 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  while  Baliol 
advanced  from  Berwick  by  the  eastern.  In  the 
month  of  August  these  two  armies  formed  a 
junction  at  Perth,  and,  as  they  had  met  with 
little  opposition,  it  was  thought  that  the  spirit 
of  the  S^ots  was  subdued ; but  no  sooner  Imd  Ed- 
ward turned  his  back  than  the  patriots  fell  upon 
Baliol  fi-om  all  quarters.  In  the  following  sum- 
mer Edward  was  again  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
assistance  of  his  creatui'e;  and  having  scoured  the 
country  as  far  north  as  Inverness,  and  burned 
several  to^vns,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
at  last  subdued  all  opposition.  But,  again,  as 
soon  as  the  English  king  had  crossed  the  Bor- 
ders, the  Scots  fell  uixm  Baliol  This  obligeil 
Eilward  to  make  a second  campaign  that  same 
year:  he  marched  to  Perth  in  the  mouth  of  No- 
vember, and,  after  desolating  other  ]>arts  of  the 
country,  he  returned  to  England  about  Christ- 
mas, once  more  buoyed  up  with  the  Ijope  that  he 
had  mastered  the  Scots.  As  long  as  he  was  thus 
supported,  Baliol  contrive<l  to  maintain  a sem- 
blance of  authority  in  the  Lowhuids. 

Afifairs  were  in  thus  uncertain  state  in  Scotland 
when  Edward’s  attention  was  withdrawn,  and  his 
mind  filled  by  a wilder  dream  of  ambition — the 
plan  of  attaching  the  whole  French  kingdom  to 
l»is  dominions.  Cliarles  IV.,  the  la.st  of  the  three 
brothers  of  I.sabolla,  the  queen-mother  of  Eng- 
land, dieil  in  1328,  in  the  second  year  of  Etlward’s 
reign : he  had  no  children,  hut  left  his  wife  en- 
ceinte. A regency  was  appointed,  and  the  crown 
was  kept  in  abeyance;  if  Joan  sliould  laj  delivered 
of  a sou,  then  that  infant  was  to  l>e  king;  but  in 
due  time  she  gave  birth  to  a daughter,  and  by  an 
ancient  interpretation  of  a portion  of  the  Salic 
law,  and  by  the  usages  and  precedents  of  many 
ages,  it  was  held  that  no  female  could  reign  in 
France.  The  daughter  of  the  h»st  king  was  set 
aside  without  debate  or  hesitation;  and  Philip 
of  Valois,  cousiii-german  to  the  deceased  king, 
ascended  the  throne,  taking  the  title  of  Philip 
V I.  Eilwanl’s  mother,  Isabella,  with  the  state 
lawyers  of  England  and  some  foreign  jurists  in 
English  pay,  pretended  from  the  first  that  Eil- 
ward had  a preferable  right;  but  it  was  deemed 
unsafe  to  press  it  at  the  time:  and  when  Philip 
of  Valois  demauiled  that  the  King  of  England 
should,  in  his  quality  of  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  go 
over  to  Fr.mce  and  do  homage  to  him,  threaten- 
ing to  dispossess  him  of  his  continental  dominions 
if  he  refused,  the  young  King  of  England  was 
obliged  to  comply.  Putting  a-side  the  incapacity 
of  females,  Edward  certainly  was  neiu'er  in  the 
line  of  succession;  he  was  grandson  of  Philip  IV. 
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by  hifl  daughter  Isjibella,  whereas  Philip  of  Va- 
lois wafl  grandson  to  the  father  of  that  mon- 
arch, Philip  III.,  by  his  younger  son  Cliarles  of 
Valoi.s.  But  Philip  ti-aced  through  male.s,  and 
Eklward  only  through  his  mother.  The  latter, 
however,  maintained  that,  although  by  the  fun- 
<lamental  laws  of  Franco,  his  mother,  as  a female, 
was  herself  excluded,  he,  as  her  son,  was  not; 
but  Philip  and  all  Fi-ance  insisted  that  a mother 
could  not  transmit  to  her  children  any  right 
which  she  never  posses-sed  herself.  The  princi- 
ple assumed  by  Edward  was  a startling  novelty 
— it  hatl  never  been  heard  of  in  Fi*ance:  but,  even 
if  ho  had  been  able  to  prove  it,  he  would  have 
proved  a great  deal  too  much,  and  would  have 
excluded  liimself  as  well  as  Philip  of  Valois;  for 
by  that  very  principle  the  succession  reste<l  with 
the  son  of  Joan,  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Louis  X.,  the  eldest  brother  of  Isa- 
bella, as  also  of  Philip  V.  and  Cliarles  IV.,  who 
had,  in  default  of  issue  male,  succeeded  the  one 
after  the  other;  and  if  this  son  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  had  been  bom  a little  earlier  than  he 
was,  then,  by  this  same  principle,  Cliarles  IV., 
the  last  king,  must  have  been  an  usurper.'  The 
French,  moreover,  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
only  judges  in  this  case,  maintained  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  law,  thai  no  foreigner  could  reign  in 
France;  and  contended  that  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  so-called  Salic  law  was  to  exclude 
the  husbands  and  children  of  the  princesses  of 
France,  who  generally  married  foreigners.  It 
was  in  every  sense  with  a iieculiarly  bad  grace  that 
the  English  set  themselves  up  as  authorities  in 
the  laws  of  royal  succession:  by  no  people  had 
such  laws  been  more  thoroughly  disregarded  at 
home:  from  the  time  of  William  the  Norman, 
who  w’as  an  usurper  by  conquest,  four  out  of  ten 
of  their  kuigs  had  been  usurpers,  or  were  only 
to  be  relieved  from  that  imputation  by  the  ad- 
mission of  tlie  principle  that  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  had  the  right  of  electing  the  king  from 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
present  question  would  have  been  at  once  decided 
by  leaving  this  same  right  of  election  to  the 
French.  The  jieers  of  the  kingdom  had  voted 
that  the  crowm  belonged  to  Philip  of  Valois;  the 
assembly  of  Paris  had  decreed  the  same  thing; 
and  the  states -general  afterwards  confirmed 
their  judgment:  and  not  only  the  whole  nation, 
but  all  Europe,  ha<l  recognized  him.  Edward 
himself,  in  1331,  had  re])eated  his  homage  to 
him  in  a more  satisfactory  way  than  on  the  for- 
mer occasion;  and  it  was  not  till  13.30  that  he 
openly  dedai'ed  that  the  peers  of  France  and  the 
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Ch&tlcs  IV.,  ascended  tho  throne. 


states-general  had  acted  rather  like  villains  and 
robbere  than  upright  judges;  and  that  he  would 
no  longer  submit  to  their  decision,  or  recognize 
the  French  king,  who  had  now  reigned  in  peace 
more  than  seven  years.*  But  the  plain  truth 
was,  that  Edwai’d  had  not  been  able  to  shape  his 
intrigues  and  make  his  prejMtrations  earlier;  and 
now  several  concurring  circumstances  hurrie<l 
him  on.  Philip  had  not  only  given  an  asylum 
to  .David  Bruce,  but  was  actually  beginning  to 
aid  the  Scottish  patriots  with  ships,  anna,  and 
money.  Edward,  on  his  side,  had  given  slielter 
to  Robert  of  Artois,  who  was  jlescendod  from  the 
blood  royal  of  France,  who  had  marrieil  King 
Philip’s  sister,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  a 
strong  pai’ty  in  France.  On  account  of  a dis- 
])uted  succession  to  the  great  fief  of  Artois,  this 
Robert  had  been  involved  in  a quarrel  (that  en- 
tailed disgrace  on  both  parties)  with  his  brother- 
in-law  of  Finance,  who  eventually  had  driven  him 
into  exile  and  hanged  some  of  his  adherents. 
Robert  was  a man  of  violent  passions;  his  rage 
against  the  French  king  was  Ixmndless;  he  was 
skilful  alike  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  and  few 
princes  enjoyed  a higher  militaiy  reputation. 
Philip,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  his  stay 
in  England,  threatened  to  fall  ufion  Guieime  if 
Edw’ard  did  not  immediately  dismiss  him.  There 
was  not  a sovereign  in  Europe  so  little  likely  to 
bear  this  insulting  threat  as  the  powerful  Eng- 
lish king,  who  sent  over  a commission,  bearing 
date  the  7th  October,  1337,  to  the  Earl  of  Brabant 
and  others,  to  demand  for  him  the  crowm  of 
France  as  his  indisputable  right.  The  nation 
went  along  with  the  king;  tlie  coming  war  with 
France  was  most  ]x>pular  with  ail  men ; and  hav- 
ing obtained  subsidies,  tallages,  and  forced  loans 
— having  seized  the  tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, and  the  wool  of  the  year  all  over  the  king- 
dom— having  even  pawmed  the  jewels  of  the 
crown,  and  adopted  almost  every  |K>ssible  means 
of  raising  money  to  subsidize  his  allies  on  the 
Continent,  Edward  sailed  with  a respectable 
fleet,  and  a fine  but  not  large  army,  on  the  15th 
of  J uly,  1338.  Four  days  after  he  landed  at  Ant-- 
werp,  where  he  had  secureil  himself  a friendly 
reception.  The  Earl  of  Flanders  was  bound  to 
his  rival  Philip;  but  this  prince  had  scarcely  a 
shadow  of  authority  in  the  country,  where  the 
democi*atic  party  had  triumphe<l  over  the  nobles, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  gitiat  trading  cities 
had  placed  themselves  under  the  government  of 
James  van  Artaveldt,  a brewer  of  Ghent,  who 

^ Hymrr;  Frouuart ; Villnret,  NiM.  Fr.;  Gaillnrd,  Hut.  dt 
la  Rivalite  dt  la  France  tt  de  rytapMerre.  Edward  rei^alodly 
oflured  to  give  np  hU  cl.'vimii  if  Philip  would  ahaiidon  tho  cauM 
of  thu  King  of  Soutn,  oinl  roiitoro  loiuo  plnow  ho  hod  seized  in 
(lavcony.  Seo  Rymtr.  Philip  thought  tho  claiinz  too  ridiou- 
louB  to  bo  worth  any  louriOoe  of  honour,  and  ho  was  not  oapti- 
vatod  by  Edwanl's  proponol  of  intomuurylng  their  chiUlrou. 
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waa,  ill  fact,  iu  possession  of  a more  than  sove- 
reijfn  authority  in  that  rich  and  jwpulous  coun- 
try— an  authority  whicii  he  exercised  rigorously 
enough,  but  on  the  whole  with  great  wisdom. 


JamIs  VAX  Artavrli/t  holding  UU  »tale  «t  Olieut.'— lUumi- 
ualiou  ill  Froiaaart,  Uritish  .Mui«uin. 


The  King  of  France  was  hated  by  the  Flem- 
ings, as  the  declared  enemy  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  avowed  protector  of  the  exjielled 
or  humbled  nobles;  and  when  Edward,  doing 
violence  probably  to  his  own  feelings,  did  not 
hesitate  to  court  their  plebeian  alliance,  they  for- 
got some  old  grudges  against  the  Phiglish,  and  en- 
gaged to  assist  heart  and  hand  iu  their  wars. 
Etlwanl’s  other  allies  were  the  Eni|)eror  of  Ger- 
many, the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Gueldres,  the 

' In  th«  preoent  miniature  the  artist  has  attempted  to  oxliibit 
the  great  state  kept  bjr  James  van  Artaveidt,  who,  after  assum- 
ing the  supreme  ]K>wer  in  Klanders,  surrounded  hinuelf  with 
raen  at-arms,  numerous  attendants,  not  omitting  tiie  Jester,  it 
would  seem,  and  such  a train  of  retainers  as  was  usual  with  the 
groat  lords  and  sovereignsof  that  time —/ffuia  lU»*t  of  Froittari 

> “ A more  jirosperous  eta  began  with  Edward  III.,  the  father, 
as  he  max  almost  bo  called,  of  English  commerce,  a title  not,  in- 
deed, more  glorious,  but  bjr  which  he  ma^  {lerhaps  claim  more 
of  our  gratitude,  than  as  the  hero  of  Creex.  In  I.'iSl,  he  took 
advantage  of  disoontents  among  the  mannfaotnreni  of  Flanders, 
to  invite  them  as  settler*  into  his  dominions.  The/  bmnglit 
the  liner  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  which  had  been  unknown 
ill  England.'*— Ilallam,  SUUt  of  Bwropt  duritig  Iho  Middle  Agtt, 
iii.  379.  FuUrr,  in  his  Chunk  Uittorj/,  describe*  with  cJiarac 


Arebbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Marquis  of  Juliers, 
the  Counts  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  the  Lords  of 
Fauquemont  and  Bnequen,  and  some  others,  who, 
for  certain  subsidies,  engaged  to  assist  him  with 
their  forces.  At  the  same  time  Philip  of  Fi-anee 
allied  himseif  with  the  Kings  of  Navarre  and 
Bohemia,  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  Asturin,  and 
Lorraine,  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  with 
several  of  the  inferior  princes  of  Germany.  The 
whole  of  this  year,  1338,  was,  however,  passetl  in 
inactivity;  and  after  granting  trailing  privileges 
to  the  Flemings  and  Brabanters,*  and  spending 
his  money  among  the  Germans,  all  that  Edwanl 
could  procure  from  them  was  a promise  to  meet 
him  Tiext  year  in  the  month  of  July.  But  it  was 
the  middle  of  September,  1339,  ere  the  Eng- 
lish king  could  take  the  field,  imd  then  only 
I."), OCX)  men-at-arms  followed  him  to  the  siege 
of  C’ambrai,  On  the  frontiers  of  France  the 
Counts  of  Namur  and  Hainault  abandoned  him. 
Edward  then  advanced  to  Perone  and  St.  Quentin, 
burning  all  the  villages  and  open  towns.  Here  the 
rest  of  his  allies  halted,  and  refused  to  go  farther. 
Edward  then  turned  towards  the  Ardennes,  and, 
lus  Phili|)  avoided  a battle,  he  found  himself  olv 
liged  to  retire  to  Ghent,  having  spent  all  his 
money  and  contracted  an  enormous  debt  The 
jK)pe  m.ade  an  attempt  to  restore  jieace;  but  Ed- 
ward turned  a deaf  ear  to  his  remonstrances,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  by  the  advice,  it  is  said, 
of  Van  Artaveidt,  publicly  iussuined  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  and  quartered  the  French  lilies 
in  his  arms.*  About  the  middle  of  February, 
1340,  he  returned  to  England  to  obtain  frosh  re- 
sources, and  the  parliament  voted  him  immense 
.supplies.  Before  he  could  return  to  Flanders  he 
was  informed  that  Philip  had  collected  a tremen- 
dous fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sluis,  to  intercept 
him.  His  council  advised  him  to  stay  till  more 
ships  could  be  collected;  but  he  would  not  be 
detained,  and  set  sail,  with  such  an  English  fleet 
JUS  was  ready,  on  the  22d  of  June.  On  the  fol- 
lowing evening  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  tlie  24th,  drew  out  to 
the  mouth  of  the  harliour  of  Sluis.  The  battle 
soon  joiue«l.  The  English  gained  a comfilete 


toriatic  qiuuntnei**  the  iiiduoenientA  lielil  nut  to  those  Flemings: 
— " Hare  thoy  should  feed  on  fnt  beef  aud  mutton,  till  nothing 
but  theii  Ailnoss  should  stint  their  stomachs ; their  bods  should 
be  gisxl  and  tlieir  bedfellows  bettor,  seeing  the  richest  yeomen 
in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marry  tlieir  daugliters  unto 
them,  and  such  the  English  beauties  tliot  the  most  envious  fo- 
reigners could  not  blit  commend  tbem."  Micbolot  dwells  on 
the  advantages  wliich  Edward  gained  by  Uie  oommoroe  of 
Kngtand  with  Flanilcn,  and  ascribes  to  tlicee  that  mntiarcir* 
successes  at  Crecy  and  Poictiers. — iiee  IlalUm's  SuppleouHlary 
Sole*,  page  !t4. 

* Until  lie  assumed  the  title  of  lawftU  King  of  France,  many, 
even  among  tlio  turbulent  Flemings,  had  scruples ; tliey  carrsl 
nothing  for  Phil!x>  or  liis  autlio  ity,  but  as  vassals  (nonilnal  at 
le.ist]  they  ros|iecUxl  the  name  of  King  of  Fninoo. 
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victory;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  fleet  was 
taken,  and  from  ton  to  fifteen  thousand  of  their 
manners  were  killed  or  drowned.' 

This  splendid  success,  and,  still  more,  the  great 
Slims  of  money  Edward  carried  with  him,  brought 
his  allie.s  trooping  round  his  standard.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  in  all,  are  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  French  frontier;  but  again  the 
mass  of  this  incongruous  host  bixike  up  without 
doing  anything,  and  after  challenging  the  French 
king  to  single  combat, and  sjiending  all  his  money, 
Etlwaixl  w!ts  obliged  to  agree  to  im  annistice.  The 
pope  again  laudably  interfered,  and  endeavourefl 
to  convert  the  truce  into  a lasting  peace.  Ed- 
ward couUl  not  chastise  his  lukewarm  allies,  but 
ho  resolved  to  vent  his  spite  on  his  ministci-s  at 
home,  who,  he  pretended,  had  not  done  their  duty. 
One  night,  in  the  end  of  November,  he  appeared 
suddenly  at  the  Tower  of  London,  where  no  one 
expected  him,  and  where  there  were  very  evident 
signs  of  a culpable  negligence.  The  next  morning 
he  threw  three  of  the  judges  into  prison,  displaced 
the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  of  the 
ofilcers  who  had  been  employed  in  collecting  the 
revenue.  Stratford,  the  Archbishop  of  Ciuiter- 
b\my,  who  was  president  of  the  cotincil  of  min- 
istei-8,  fled  to  Canterbury,  and  when  summoned 
to  appear,  appealed  for  himself  and  his  colleagues 
to  the  protection  of  Magna  C'harta,  and  is-sued 
the  old  excommunication  against  all  such  as 
should  violate  its  provisions  and  the  lil^rties  of 
the  subject  by  arbitrary  arrests  or  the  like.  He 
would  be  tried,  he  said,  by  his  peers,  ami  would 
plead  or  make  answer  to  no  other  persons  or 
j)erson  whatsoever.*  The  king  was  now  greatly 
distressed  for  money,  and  acting  on  that  wise 
system,  from  the  observance  of  which  it  has  hap- 
|>ened  that  the  lilierties  of  England  have  been  pur- 
chased rather  by  the  money  than  by  the  blood 
of  the  subject,  parliament  refuscil  to  pass  the 
grants  he  wanted,  unlciss  he  gave  them  an  equi- 
valent in  the  shajie  of  a reform  of  past  abuses, 
and  a guarantee  against  future  ones. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1341,  the  IVench 
king  allowed  David  of  Scothind,  who  had  now 
attained  his  eighteenth  year,  to  return  to  his  own 
dominions.  David,  with  his  wife,  landed  at  In- 
verbervie on  the  4th  of  May.  Long  before  his 
coming  the  ]>atriots  had  triumphed;  they  had 
taken  castle  after  castle,  and,  in  1338,  had  again 
diiven  Baliol  into  England.  They  now  enabled 
the  young  king  to  form  a respectable  govern- 
ment. The  .alliance  with  EVance  was  continued, 
and,  within  a year  after  his  return,  the  Bruce 
made  several  successful  inroads  into  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  Edward  was  so  abs<^rbcd 


• If'aU  : Fn.u.:  At€A.;  Knygh.  * Rym..-  Rot  Pari.:  Hem. 


by  his  continental  schemes,  that  he  was  glad  to 
conclude  a truce  with  the  restored  King  of  the 
Scots.  Baliol  was  provided  for  in  the  north  of 
England,  where,  for  some  years,  he  did  the  duty 
of  keeping  watch  and  ward  against  the  Scottish 
Borderers. 

As  long  as  Etlward  fought  with  foreign  mer- 
cenaries and  from  the  side  of  Flanders,  he  was 
unsuccessful ; but  now  he  was  about  to  try  the 
arms  of  his  native  English,  and  circumstances 
soon  opened  him  a new  road  into  France,  and 
enabled  him  to  change  the  seat  of  the  war  from 
the  Flemish  frontier,  to  Normandy,  Brittany, 
and  Poictou,  the  real  scenes  of  his  military  gloiy. 
John  III.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  died  in  1.341,  and 
left  no  children  though  he  h.ad  had  three  wives. 
Of  his  two  brothers,  Guy  and  John  de  Montfort, 
Guy,  the  elder,  h.od  died  some  time  before  him, 
leaving  only  a daughter,  Jane,  suniamed  la  Boi- 
tciue  (or  the  Lame),  who  was  married  to  Charles 
de  Blois,  nephew  of  the  French  king.  A dispute 
then  arose  between  the  uncle  and  the  niece,  each 
claiming  the  duchy  by  the  laws  of  inheritance. 
The  uncle,  John  de  Montfort,  was  by  far  the 
more  active  and  the  more  popular  of  these  two 
competitors:  as  soon  as  his  brother  was  dead,  he 
rode  to  Nantes,  and  caused  his  claim  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  the  bishops  and  nobles; 
he  got  possession  of  the  treasures  of  the  late 
duke,  besieged  and  took  Bi'est,  Vannes,  and  the 
other  chief  fortresses,  and  then  crossed  over  to 
England,  privately,  to  solicit  the  co-oi>eration  of 
Edward,  lieing  well  assured  that,  with  or  with- 
out reference  to  the  old  laws  of  Brittany,  Philip 
would  protect  his  nephew.  Charles  do  Blois,  in 
effect,  went  to  Paris  with  his  wife,  and  having 
no  party  in  Brittany,  threw  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  Philip,  who  receivetl  him  in  a man- 
ner that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  decision.  John  de 
Montfort  soon  returned  from  England,  and  when 
summoned  to  attend  a court  of  j^eers  and  other 
m.agnates  which  Philip  ha<l  convoked  to  try  this 
great  cause,  he  went  boldly  to  Paris,  accompanied 
by  400  gentlemen  of  Brittany.  Moutfort’s  plead- 
ings, which  have  been  preserved,  are  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  taste,  the  law,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  Divine  Law,  the  natural  law,  the 
Romiin  law,  and  the  feudal  law — the  canons  of 
the  church,  and  the  ancient  customs  of  Brittany — 
were  all  put  in  requisition.  He  maintaine<l,  or 
his  lawyers  mainUiined  for  him,  that  the  Salic 
law,  excluding  females,  which  obtained  in  E'lance, 
must  now  be  the  law  of  Brittany,  which  was  a 
fief  of  France;  that  women,  who  could  not  fight, 
coidd  not  i*eign;  that  he  was  neai'er  in  blood  to 
the  late  duke,  his  brother,  than  Jane,  who  was 
only  the  d.aughtcr  of  another  brother.  But  what 
was  evidently  considered  the  strangest  giouiul  of 
all  was,  the  incs|)acity  of  females;  and  on  this 
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particular  point,  Leatlien  philosophers,  Moses, 
and  the  Christian  apostles,  were  cited  in  most 
admired  confusion.  To  all  this  Charles  de  Blois 
replied,  that  Jane,  his  wife,  had  all  tlie  rights  of 
her  father — that  she  was  the 
last  shoot  of  the  elder  branch 
— that  females  had  repeated- 
ly inherited  the  duchy — and 
that  her  sex  did  not  exclude 
her  from  a French  peerage.' 

Philipdemandetl  of  DeMont- 
fort  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  treasures  of  the  late 
duke.  This  demand  con- 
vinced John  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  French  court  , 
would  bo  against  him ; he 
saw,  or  suspected,  prepara- 
tions for  arresting  him,  and 
leaving  his  parchments  and 
most  of  his  friends  behind 
him,  he  fled  from  Paris  in 
disguise.  A few  days  after 
his  flight,  sentence  was  pronounced  in  favour  of 
his  opponent. 

After  his  escape  from  Paris,  De  Montfort  re- 
paired to  Ixmdon,  and  there  did  homage  for  his 
tluchy  to  Ell  ward  as  lawful  King  of  France.  At 
the  same  time  Charles  de  Blois  did  homage  to 
Phili{>,  who  furnished  him  with  an  army  of  6(KX) 
men.  Edward’s  assistance  was  not  so  promjit; 
but  De  Montfort,  relying  on  the  affection  of  the 
jieople  of  Brittany,  returned  to  make  head  against 
the  French  invaders.  Soon  after  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  treachery',  and  sent  to  Paris.  Charles 
de  Blois  then  got  possession  of  Nantes  and  other 
towns,  and  thought  that  the  contest  w.as  over; 
but  De  Montfort’s  wife  was  still  in  Brittany,  and 
the  fair  countess  h.ad  “ the  courage  of  a man  and 
the  heart  of  a lion.”*  With  her  infant  sou  in 
her  anna,  she  presented  herself  to  the  people, 
and  implored  their  assistance  fur  the  only  male 
issue  of  their  ancient  line  of  princes.  Such  an 
appeal  from  a young  and  beautiful  woman  made 
a deep  impression.  As  if  expressly  to  refute  the 
argumentations  of  her  husband,  she  put  her  hand 
to  the  sword,  placed  a steel  casque  on  her  head,  and 
rode  from  castle  to  castle — from  town  to  town — 
raising  troops  and  commanding  them  like  a hardy 
knight.  She  sent  over  to  Englanil  to  hasten  the 
succour  which  Edward  hail  promised  her  hus- 
Itaud  ; and  to  be  at  Inand  to  receive  these  auxili- 
aries, she  threw  herself  into  Hennebon,  situated 
on  the  coast  at  the  point  where  the  small  river 

* Daru,  Ui*t.  dt  la  Brrtafftu.  Tlie  original  matmucripU 
quoted  are  preaerved  in  the  Arrhires  of  Nantea,  and  in  the 
UlhliutliNino  du  Roi  at  Pari*. 

* Froi$tari. 

* The  preMiit  town  of  nennebon  compriiea  the  old  town,  the 
walleil  town,  and  tlie  now  town.  The  greater  part  of  the  nun- 


Blavet  throws  itself  into  the  sea,  having  what 
was  then  a convenient  port  at  its  mouth.  Long 
licfore  the  English  ships  arrived,  she  was  besiegetl 
by  the  French  under  Charles  de  Blois.  Witliin 


the  walla  she  had  the  worst  of  enemies  in  a 
cowardly  old  priest,  the  Bishop  of  Leon,*  who 
was  incess.ontly  expatiating  to  the  inhabitants  on 
the  horrors  of  a town  taken  by  assault,  and  show- 
ing them  how  prudent  it  would  be  to  capitulate, 
but  the  young  countess  constantly  visited  all  the 
|K)sts,  showed  herself  upon  the  ramparts  where 
the  arrows  of  the  enemy  fell  thickest,  and  re- 
peatedly headed  sorties  against  the  besiegers. 
The  story  of  the  siege,  as  told  by  Frois-sart,  with 
the  sorties  and  marvellous  adventures  of  the 
young  countess,  is  the  most  spirit-stirring  and 
i-omantic  episode  in  the  history  of  this  age  of 
chivalry. 

At  last,  a scarcity  of  provisions  began  to  be 
felt,  and  still  the  succours  of  Edward  did  not 
arrive.  Day  after  day,  anxious  eyes  were  cast  sea- 
wanl,  and  still  no  fleet  was  seen.  The  Bishop  of 
Leon  renewed  his  dismal  croaking,  and  at  length 
was  allowed  to  propose  a capitulation.  The 
countess,  however,  entreated  the  lords  of  Brit- 
tany, for  the  love  of  God,  to  conclude  nothing  as 
yet.  On  the  morrow,  the  garrison  was  wholly 
disheartened,  the  bishop  again  communicated 
with  the  enemy,  and  the  French  were  coming 
up  to  take  possession,  when  the  countess,  who 
was  looking  over  the  sea  from  a casement  in  the 
high  tower,  sudilenly  cried  out  with  great  joy, 
“ The  English,  the  English ! I see  the  succours 
coming.”  And  it  was,  indeed,  the  English  fleet 
she  saw  crossing  the  line  of  the  liorizou.  It  had 

parte  still  gird  the  walled  town,  and  many  oM  houses  scr>'e  to 
gire  It  a plctnresque  and  antiquated  appearances  Tlie  stnmg 
castle,  rottderod  memorable  by  Kruissart,  lias  almost  entirely  dis- 
apiMured. 

* It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  bishop  was  coward  or 
traitor ; he  had  a brother  in  the  service  of  diaries  do  Blois. 
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l)ecn  detained  forty  days  by  contraiy  winds,  but 
it  now  came  inerrily  over  the  waves  with  a 
jiress  of  sail.  The  people  of  Hennebon  crowde^l 
the  seaward  rain]>art  to  enjoy  the  sight.  All 
thoughts  of  surrendering  were  abandoned;  in 
brief  time  the  English  ships  shot  into  the  port, 
and  landed  a IxKly  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  W alter  Manny.  Tlie  fair  coiuitess  receive<l 
her  deliverers  with  enthusiastic  gratitude.  On 
the  following  day,  after  a good  dinner.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Jilanny  said,  “ Sira,  I have  a great  mind  to  go 
forth  and  break  down  this  gi*eat  battering  engine 
of  the  French,  if  any  will  follow  me."  Then  Sir 
Hugh  of  Treguier  said  that  he  would  not  fail 
him  in  this  first  adventure;  and  so  said  Sir  Gale- 
ran.  The  knights  armed,  and  the  yeomen  of  Eng- 
land took  their  bows  and  arrows.  Manny  went 
quietly  out  by  a postern  with  300  archers,  and 
some  forty  men-at-arm.s.  Tlie  archers  shot  “ so 
thick  together,"  that  the  French  in  charge  of 
the  engine  could  not  stand  it;  they  fled  and  the 
machine  was  destroyed.  Manny  then  rushetl  on 
the  besiegers’  tents  and  lodgings,  set  fire  to  them 
in  many  places,  smiting  and  killing  not  a few, 
and  then  withdrew  with  his  comi^anious  “fair 
and  easily.”' 

Tlie  French,  the  very  morning  after  this  afiair, 
raised  the  siege  of  Hennebon,  and  carried  the 
war  into  Lower  Brittany.  But  soon  after,  they 
sufiered  a tremendous  loss  at  Quimjierl^,  where 
an  army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  English  and 
the  people  of  the  countess.  Some  months  after, 
however,  Charles  de  Blois  re-appeared  in  great 
force  liefore  Hennebon,  and  began  a fresh  siege. 
Another  brilliant  sortie,  headed  by  Sir  Walter, 
put  an  end  to  this  second  siege — the  French  re- 
treating with  disgrace.  The  wife  of  De  Mont- 
fort  then  went  over  to  England  to  press  for  fur- 
ther reinforcements  which  had  been  promised. 
Etlward  furnished  her  with  some  chosen  troops, 
which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Ro- 
bert of  Artois,  and  embai'ke<l  in  forty-six  ves- 
sels, most  of  which  were  small  and  weak.  Off 
Guenisey,  the  shiiw  encountered  a French  fleet  of 
thirty-two  tall  ships,  on  board  of  which  were 
1000  men-at-arms,  and  3(XX)  Genoese  cross-lx)w- 
men.  A fierce  fight  ensued,  during  which  De 
Montfort’s  w’ife  stood  on  the  deck  with  a “ stifl 
and  sharp  sword,"  and  a coat  of  mail,  fight- 
ing manfully;  but  the  combat  was  interrupted  by 
the  darkness  of  night  and  a tremendous  storm, 
and  the  English,  after  suffering  some  loss,  got 
safely  into  a little  port  between  Hennelxm  and 


• J’wittart, 


, Vannes.  Robert  of  Artois  landed  the  troops, 
' ami  proceeded  with  the  countess  to  lay  siege  to 
I Vannes.  After  various  sieges  .and  fights,  Robert 
: of  Artois  was  mortally  wounded.  Edward  then 
! determined  to  head  the  war  in  Brittany  himself, 
I ami  sailed  to  Hennebon  with  12,000  men.  He 
' marched  U>  Vannes,  and  e.stablishe<l  a siege 
' there ; he  then  proceeded  to  Rennes,  and  thence 
I to  Nantes,  driving  the  French  before  him. 
i But  C'harles  de  Blois  w.as  reinforced  by  the 
' Duke  of  Normandy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  French 
I king,  and  then  Edward  retraced  his  steps  to 
Vannes,  which  lii.s  cajitains  had  not  been  able  to 
take.  When  the  Duke  of  Norm.andy  followed  him 
with  a far  8U|>erior  force,  he  intrenched  hiimself 
in  front  of  Vannes,  and  then  the  Fiench  formed 
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an  intrenched  camp  at  a short  distance  from  him. 
Here  both  parties  lay  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  winter  set  in.  The  Duke  of  Normandy 
dreaded  every  <lay  that  Edward  would  be  rein 
forced  from  England.  On  the  other  side,  E«l- 
ward  feared  that  he  should  l>e  left  without  pro- 
visioii-s.  At  this  junctui’e,  two  legates  of  the 
jKjjM.*  arrived  at  the  hostile  camps,  juid  by  their 
good  oltices,  a truce  was  concluded  for  tliree 
years  and  eight  months.* 

* LoOintau;  Varu;  Pi-«u»art. 
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EDWARD  III. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  1327— DEATH,  A.D.  1377. 

Tlie  Iruce  broken — Rlwerd  III.  renews  the  war  with  France — llis  inarch  on  Paris — Conflicts  fluring  his  retreat — 
Great  victory  of  Edward  over  the  French  at  Crecy — Gallant  conduct  of  his  son,  the  Black  Prince — En- 
counters after  the  battle— Calais  besieged — David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  invades  England — Ho  is  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  buttle  of  Nevil’s  Cross — Tlie  French  defeated  at  Roche-Derrien — Calais  surrenders 
— Conditionsof  the  surrender — Generous  interference  of  Queen  Philippa — A.  pestilence  vi.sits  Europe— Edward 
III.  invades  Scotland — Victory  of  the  Black  Prince  over  the  French  at  Poictiers — The  King  of  Franco  taken 
prisoner — David,  King  of  Scots,  ransomed — Miserable  state  of  Franco — Armistice  between  France  and  England 
— John,  King  of  Franco,  returns  to  his  English  captivity — Pe<lro  tlie  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  driven  from  his 
throne — He  applies  to  the  Black  Prince  for  aid — The  Black  Prince  invades  Castile— He  replaces  Don  Pedro 
on  the  throne — Hostilities  with  France  renewed — ^The  Black  Prince  takes  Limoges — A truce  with  France- 
Growing  dotage  of  Edward  III. — Death  of  tlie  Black  Prince — Disturbances  arising  from  the  preaching  of 
tVycliflb— Death  of  Edward  III. 


nE  truce  with  which  the  late  war 
scorned  to  lie  closed  was  speedily 
violated.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
it  was,  that  Philip  should  release 
John  de  Montfort ; but  Philip  kept 
him  in  closer  imprisonment  than 
before,  and  answered  the  remonstrances  of  the 
pope  with  a miserable  quibble.  Tlie  war  was  con- 
tinued against  the  Bretons,  who  still  fought  gal- 
lantly under  their  countess,  and  hostilities  were 
carried  on,  both  by  sea  and  land,  between  the 
French  and  English.  A savage  deed  threw  an 
odium  on  King  Philip,  and  roused  the  enmity  of 
many  powerful  families.  During  a gay  tourna- 
ment, ho  suddenly  aiTcsted  Oliver  de  Clissou, 
Godfrey  d’lTarcourt,  and  twelve  other  knights, 
and  had  their  heads  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ualles  or  market-place  of  Paris.  He  sent  the 
head  of  De  Clisson  into  Brittany,  to  be  stuck  u]>  on 
the  walls  of  Nantes.  Other  nobles  were  disposed 
of  in  the  same  summar}'  manner  in  Normandy 
and  elsewhere,  ujion  the  bare  surmise  that  they 
had  corresponded  with  the  English  king.  A 
cry  of  horror  ran  through  the  laud.  ’ The  lords 
of  Brittany,  who  had  supported  Chaides  de  Blois, 
went  over  to  the  countess;  other  lords,  fearing 
they  might  he  susjiectcd,  fled  from  tlie  court,  and 
then  really  opened  a correspondence  with  Eklward, 
and  doomed  Philip  to  destruction.  Soon  after 
these  events  John  de  Montfort,  who  had  been  a 
captive  for  three  years,  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
disguise  of  a pedlar,  and  to  get  over  to  England. 
Having  renewed  his  homage  to  Ed  wart! , he  re- 
ceiveil  a small  force,  with  which  he  repaired  to 
Hennehon.  The  joy  of  his  heroic  wife  was  of 
short  duration;  for  Dc  Montfort  died  shortly 
after,  appointing  by  will  the  King  of  England 
guai*dian  to  his  son.  Charles  de  Blois  returned 
into  the  country,  ami  renewed  the  war;  but  he 


had  no  chance  of  success,  and  Brittany  remained 
an  eflicient  ally  of  Edwanl.  Whether  he  cai'ried 
the  war  into  Normandy  or  Poictou,  it  covered 
one  of  his  flanks,  and  remained  open  to  him  ns  a 
place  of  retreat  in  case  of  a reverse.  For  some 
time,  both  he  and  Philip  had  been  prepai'iug  for 
more  extended  hostilities. 

Sharingin  the  popularfeeling,  the 
A.  D.  0.  Ejjgiiaij  parliament  recommended 
war;  and  an  army  was  sent  into  Guienne,  under 
the  command  of  Edward’s  cousin,  the  brave 
and  accomplished  Earl  of  Derby.  The  earl  fell 
like  a thunderlMvlt  among  the  French;  beat 
them  in  a decisive  battle  near  Aulieroche;  took 
many  of  their  nobles  prisoners,  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  country,  leaving  only  a few  for- 
tresses in  their  hands.  About  the  some  time 
Etlward  went  in  person  to  Sluis,  to  treat  with 
the  deputies  of  the  free  cities  of  Flanders.  As 
Louis,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  though  deprived 
of  nearly  all  his  revenues,  and  left  with  scarce- 
ly any  authority,  still  refused  to  Jicknowledge 
tlie  rights  of  the  English  king  to  the  crown  of 
France,  Edwaixl  endeavoureil,  rather  premature- 
ly, to  jiersuade  the  Flemings  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  his  own  son.  His  old  ally,  James 
van  Artaveldt,  entered  into  this  view ; and  his 
exertions  for  Etlward  cost  him  his  life.  Many 
of  the  cautious  huygomasters  opposed  this  ex- 
treme measure,  and  set  intrigues  on  fo<it;  and 
Van  Artaveldt’s  long  and  great  jicwer,  however 
wisely  used,  in  the  main,  for  the  gixnl  of  the 
country,  had  raised  him  up  numerous  enemies. 
He  wa.H  savagely  murdered  in  a popular  insur- 
rection. Thus  James  van  Artaveldt  finished  his 
days — the  brewer  of  Ghent,  who,  in  his  time,  had 
been  complete  ma.ster  of  Flandere.  “ Poor  men 
first  raised  him,  and  wicked  men  killed  him.”' 

' FroitMiri. 
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Tl»e  new.s  of  this  important  event  gave  gi*eat 
joy  to  the  Count  of  Flandei-s,  and  great  grief  to 
King  E<lward,  who  sailed  away  from  Sluis, 
vowing  vengeance  against  the  Flemings  who  had 
thus  murdered  his  steady  friend  and  most  val- 
uable ally.  The  free  towns  fell  into  great  con- 
sternation ; their  i)rosi)erity  depended  on  tlieir 
tnule — their  trade  in  a great  measure  depended 
on  England.  If  Edward  should  shut  his  ports 
to  their  manufactured  goods,  or  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  English  wool,  they  knew  that 
they  would  be  little  better  than  ruined.  Bru- 
ges, Ypres,  Courti-ai,  Oudeuardc — all  the  chief 
towns  except  Ghent— sent  deputies  to  Ijondou 
to  soften  the  wTath  of  the  English  king,  and  to 
vow  that  they  were  guiltless  of  the  murder.  Ed- 
wiird  waived  his  claim  to  the  formal  cession  of 
Flanders  to  his  sou,  and  contented  himself  with 
other  advantages  and  promises,  among  which 
was  one  that  Uie  Flemings  would,  in  the  coiu’se 
of  the  following  year,  i>our  an  army  into  IfYance. 

In  1346,  Edward  collected  a fine  army,  con- 
sisting solely  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  and 
landed  with  them  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
near  Cape  la  Hogue,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
That  province  was  defenceless,  for  Edward’s  at- 
tack had  been  expected  to  fall  upon  the  south. 
In  the  latter  direction  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  fallen  upon  the  gallant  Earl  of  Derljy,  and 
wjis  endeavouring,  with  the  flower  of  the  French 
iU'my,  to  drive  the  English  frem  Guienne.  One 
of  Edward’s  principal  objects  was  to  create  an 
alarm  which  should  draw  the  French  out  of  that 
previuce,  and,  by  cixjssing  the  Seine,  to  join  his 
allies,  the  Flemings,  who  ha<l  jjassed  the  French 
frontier.  Having  biken  Careuton,  St,  Lo,  and 
Caen,  he  marched  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
intending  to  cross  that  river  at  Rouen ; but,  when 
he  got  opposite  that  town,  he  found  that  Philip 
was  there  before  him,  that  the  bridge  of  boats 
was  removed,  and  that  a French  aimy,  in  num- 
bers far  superior  to  his  own,  occupied  the  right 
bank.  The  English  then  ascended  the  river  to- 
wards Palis  by  the  left  bank,  the  French  man- 
(cuvriug  along  the  right,  breaking  down  all  the 
bridges,  and  preventing  the  enemy  from  passing 
the  river.  Edward  burned  the  viUages,  sacked 
the  towns  of  Vernon  ami  Mantes,  and  at  last 
aime  to  Poissy,  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of 
Paris.  Here  there  was  a good  bridge,  but  it 
had  been  partially  destroyed  liy  order  of  Philip. 
The  English  marched  from  Poi.ssy  to  St.  Ger- 
main, which  they  burned  to  the  greund : by  seiz- 
ing some  boats  on  the  river,  they  were  enabled 
to  do  still  further  mischief;  and  St.  Cloud,  Bourg- 
la-Reine,  and  Neuilly  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Still,  however,  Edward’s  situation  was  critical ; 
he  was  separated  from  liis  Flemish  auxiluuie.s, 
and  Philip  was  reinforced  daily'.  Having  ex- 


amined the  bridge  at  Poissy,  Edward  struck  his 
tents,  and  advanced  as  if  he  would  attack  Paris, 
and  his  van  really  penetrated  to  the  suburbs  of 
that  capital.  This  movement  oliliged  the  French 
to  cross  over  to  the  opposite  bank,  to  the  relief  of 
that  city.  Edward  then  wheeled  round,  cleared 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  of  Poissy  by  means  of 
his  bowmen,  repaired  it,  and  crossed  to  the  right 
bank.  From  the  Seine  he  continued  his  way 
towards  the  river  Somme,  burning  the  suburbs 
of  Beauvais,  and  plundering  the  town  of  Pois. 
Philij)  now  determined  to  prevent  hU  crossing 
the  Sonmie:*  by  rajiid  movements  he  got  to 
Amiens  on  that  river,  and  sent  detachments 
along  the  right  bank  to  destroy  the  bridges  and 
guard  every  ford.  The  English  attempte<l  to  pa.s.s 
at  Pont  St.  Remi,  Long,  and  Pequigny,but  failed 
at  each  place.  Mcanw'hile  Philip,  who  had  now 
1(X),000  men,  divided  his  force,  and  while  one 
division  was  i>osted  on  the  right  bank  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  English,  he  marched  with  the 
other  along  the  left,  to  drive  them  towards  the 
river  and  the  sea.  So  clo.se  was  he  upon  his 
enemy  that  he  entered  Airaines,  where  Edward 
luul  slept,  only  two  hours  after  his  departure. 
That  evening  the  English  reached  Oisemont,  near 
the  coast,  where  they  found  themselves  cooj>ed 
up  between  the  sea,  the  Somme,  and  the  division 
of  the  French  army  with  Philij),  which  was  six 
times  more  numerous  than  their  whole  fofee. 
The  marshals  of  the  ai*my  were  again  sent  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  ford,  but  they  again  re- 
turned with  the  sad  news  that  they  could  find 
none.  At  last  a common  follow  told  Edward  that 
there  was  a place,  a little  lower  down,  called 
Blanche-Taque,  or  the  White  Sj)ot,  which  was 
fordable  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  “ Tlio  King  of 
England,”  says  Froissart,  “did  not  sleep  much 
that  night,  but,  rising  at  midnight,  orderetl  his 
trumj)ets  to  sound.”  Instantly  the  baggage  was 
loaded,  and  everything  got  ready.  At  the  j>eep 
of  day  the  army'  set  out  and  soon  came  to  the  fort! ; 
but  Edward  had  the  mortifleation  to  find  not  only 
that  the  tide  was  full,  but  tlmt  the  opjjosite  bank 
of  the  river  wjis  lined  with  1 2,000  men  under  the 
command  of  a gi-eat  biiron  of  Normandy,  called 
Sir  Go(.lem;ir  du  Fay.  He  was  obliged  to  w'ait 
till  the  hour  of  “ j)rimes,”  when  the  tide  was  out. 
This  was  an  awful  susjiense,  for  every'  moment 
ho  exj>ected  Philip  in  his  rear.  As  soon  as  it 
was  rej)ortcd  that  the  river  was  fonlable,  Ed- 
ward commanded  his  marshals  to  dash  into  the 
water,  “in  the  names  of  Go<l  and  SL  George.” 
Instantly  the  most  doughty  and  the  best  mounte<J 
spurred  into  the  river.  Half-way  across  they 

■ akcU'h  ninp  illiutrntint;  tho  marclie*  of  E»lwnnl  III.  wul 
Henry  V.,  and  tho  diflicultios  in  cruniiig  tho  Somme,  during 
tho  caniiuiigns  of  l.'<46  and  141S,  with  tho  Htee  of  Cnox  and 
Axinoourt,  is  given  under  tlie  rvlgn  uf  Uenry  V. 
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t\  ere  met  by  the  cavalry  of  Sir  Godemar  du  Fay, 
and  a fierce  conflict  took  place  in  the  water. 
When  the  English  had  overcome  this  opposition 
they  Iwwl  to  encounter  another,  for  the  French 
still  occupied,  in  battle  array,  a narrow  pass 
which  led  from  the  ford  up  the  right  bank. 
Among  others  posted  there  was  a strong  body  of 
Genoese  cross-bowmen,  who  galled  them  sorely; 
but  the  English  archers  “shot  so  well  together” 
that  they  forced  all  their  opponents  to  give  way, 
upon  which  Edward  cleared  the  bank  of  the 
river;  and  while  part  of  his  forces  pursued  Du 
Fay,  he  encamped  with  the  rest  in  the  pleasant 
fields  between  Crotoy  and  Crecy,  Pliilip  now 
appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ford,  where  | 


Edward  had  so  long  waited;  but  he  was  too  late 
— the  tide  was  returning  and  covering  the  ford; 
and,  after  taking  a few  stragglers,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  return  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  by  the 
bridge  of  Abbeville. 

Edward  was  now  within  a few  days’  march  of 
the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  but  nothing  was  seen 
or  heard  of  his  Flemish  auxiliaries.  He  was 
probably  tired  of  retreating,  and  encouraged  by 
the  result  of  the  remarkable  battle  at  Blanche- 
Taque.  When  told  that  Philip  would  still  pur- 
sue him,  he  said,  “ We  will  go  no  farther.”  As 
he  had  not  the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of  men 
that  Philip  had,  his  marshals  selected  an  advan- 
tageous position  on  an  eminence  a little  behind 


Tub  Field  of  Crecy,  from  tho  Windmill.'— From  a drawing  on  tins  spot  by  Jolm  Abwlon. 


the  village  of  Crecy.  After  supper  he  entered 
his  oratory,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  jirayed  God 
to  bring  him  off  with  honour  if  he  should  fight 
on  the  morrow.  Rising  at  early  dawn,  he  and 
his  son  Edward  heard  mass,  and  communicated ; 
the  greater  part  of  his  people  confessed,  and  put 
themselves  in  a comfortable  state  of  mind.  They 
had  not  Ireeir  harassed  for  many  houra;  they  had 
f.nred  well : they  had  had  a good  night’s  rest,  and 
were  fresh  and  vigorous.  After  mass  tho  king 
ordered  the  men  to  arm  and  assemble,  each  under 
his  proper  banner.  In  the  rear  of  his  army  he 
inclosed  a large  park  near  a wood,  in  which  he 
placed  all  his  baggage  waggons  and  all  his  horses; 
for  every  one,  man-at-arms  as  well  as  archer,  was 
to  fight  that  day  on  foot.  The  first  division  was 
under  tho  command  of  his  young  son,  with  whom 
were  placed  tho  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxfonl, 
and  other  exi>erienccd  captains;  it  consisted  of 
about  8(K)  men-at-arms.  2000  archers,  and  1000 
Welsh  foot.  A little  behind  them,  and  rather 
on  their  flank,  stood  tlie  second  division  of  800 
men-at-arms  and  1200  archers,  who  were  com- 
manded by  the  Earls  of  Nortlmmpton  and  Amu- 

' The  hollow  in  which  tlie  battle  wu  fought  it  oalkd  “ La 
rnlc«  df»  Clara  oh  f;tntiUhomnu*.”  The  wood  lecu  on  tho  ex- 
treme right  of  tho  horizon,  where  .'U),000  French  wore  kiUed  on 
the  morning  after  the  battle,  it  ttlll  called  by  the  people,  the 
forett  bathed  in  blood."  Toward*  the  centre  of  the  riew,  in  the 
hollow  behind  whore  three  poplar  treee  now  tUnd,  is  tlie  spot 
where,  according  to  Crecy  tradition,  the  King  of  Bohemia  ia  laid 
to  have  foUen  •,  hit  bodge  of  three  cetrleh  faathen  and  motto — 
“ Irk  ZHeit”— being  said  to  have  been  taken  from  him  and  as- 
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del,  the  Lords  de  Roos,  Willoughby,  and  others. 
The  third  division  stootl  in  reserve  on  the  top  of 
the  hill:  it  consisted  of  700  men-at-arms  and  2000 
archers.  The  archers  of  each  division  formed  in 
front,  in  the  shape  of  a portcullis  or  harrow. 

After  his  march  and  counter-march  on  the  day 
of  Blanclie-Taque,  Philip  rested  at  Abbeville,  and 
he  lost  a whole  day  there,  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, among  which  were  1000  lances  of  the 
Count  of  Savoy.  This  morning,  however,  tho 
French  king  marched  to  give  battle,  breathing 
fury  and  vengeance : his  countenance  was  cloudefi 
— a savage  silence  could  not  conceal  the  agitation 
of  his  soul — all  his  movements  were  precipitate, 
without  plan  or  concert.  It  seemed  as  if  tho 
shades  of  De  C'lisson  and  his  murdered  com- 
panioua  flitted  before  his  eyes  and  obscureil  his 
vision.  Ho  ran  rather  than  marched  from  Abbe- 
ville, and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  well-or- 
dered divisions  of  Edward,  his  men  were  tired 
and  his  rear-guard  far  liehind.  By  the  advice  of 
a Bohemian  captain,  ho  ogi'oed  to  put  off  the 
battle  till  the  morrow,  and  two  officers  imme- 
diately rode,  one  along  the  van  and  the  other 

turned  by  the  DUck  Prinoe.  A crem  whirh  ttouJ  upon  the 
i]iot  wat  removed  a few  yenn  tinou  and  not  up  by  the  nodtide. 
Near  to  it«  former  tile  in  the  wood  ia  a email  chn|>ol  cnileil  “ La 
ekapeUt  da  trou  etna  eorpt,"  where,  aocordiiig  to  ancient  re- 
port, 800  of  the  nobleat  Imigbta  were  interred.  The  foregnnuid 
in  the  view  wat  thepotition  of  the  KnglUh  army  of  reecrvo,  the 
right-hand  edge  being  the  extrome  right  of  the  KnglUli  position ; 
and  between  that  and  the  mill  wat  the  KngliHh  camp. — /n/or- 
matUm  tollMUU  on  tkt  ipot  ttnd  eonmnnitated  byJ.  dt>*oion,  Etq. 
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towai-J  the  rear,  crying  out,  “ Halt,  banners,  in 
tlie  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis ! ” Those  that 
were  in  front  stopped,  but  those  behind  rode  on, 
saying  that  they  would  not  halt  until  they  were 
juj  forwai^d  as  the  first.  When  the  van  felt  the 
rear  pressing  on  them  they  pushed  forwanl,  and 
neither  the  king  nor  the  marshals  could  stop 
them,  but  on  they  marchetl  without  any  order 
until  they  came  near  the  English.  Then  the 
foremost  ranks  fell  back  at  once  in  great  disorder, 
which  alarmed  those  in  the  rear,  who  thought 
there  had  been  fighting.  There  was  then  room 
enough  for  those  behind  to  pass  in  front  had  they 
been  willing  so  to  do:  “some  did  so, and  some  re- 
mained very  shy.”  All  the  roads  between  Abbe- 
ville and  Crecy  were  covere<l  with  common  peoj)le, 
who,  while  they  were  yet  three  leagues  from  their 
enemy,  were  bawling  out,  “Kill ! kill !”  “There 
is  no  man,”  says  Froissart,  “ unless  he  had  been 
present,  that  can  imagine  or  truly  record  the  con- 
fusion of  that  day,  especially  the  batl  manage- 
ment and  disorder  of  the  French,  whose  troops 
were  innumerable.”  The  kings,  dukes,  earls, 
barons,  an<l  lords  of  France,  advanced  each  as  he 
thought  best.  Philip  was  cairied  forwanl  by  the  I 
torrent,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  ! 
English,  his  blood  began  to  boil,  and  he  cried  out,  j 
“ Order  the  Genoese  forward,  and  begin  the  battle, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis!"  These  Ge- 
noese were  famous  cross-l)owmen : according  to 
Frois.sart,  they  were  strong.  But  they 
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weio  quite  fatigued,  having  that  day  marched 
six  leagues  on  foot.  Thus  they  told  the  constable 
that  they  were  not  in  a state  to  do  any  great  ex- 
ploit of  battle  that  day.  The  Count  d’Alen^on, 
King  Philip’s  brother,  hearing  this,  said,  “See 
what  we  get  by  employing  such  scoundrels,  who 
fail  us  in  our  need.”  The  susceptible  Italians 
were  not  likely  to  forget  these  hasty  and  insult- 
ing words,  but  they  formed  and  led  the  van. 
They  were  supported  by  the  Count  d’Alen5on, 
with  a numerous  cavalry.  While  these  things 
were  passing,  a heavy  rain  fell,  accomjmnied  by 
thunder : and  there  was  a fearful  eclipse  of  the 
sim.  About  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  weathej 
cleai'ed  up  and  the  sun  shone  forth  in  full  splen- 
dour. His  rays  darted  full  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French,  but  the  English  had  the  sun  at  their 
backs.  When  the  Genoese  had  made  their  ap- 
proach, they  set  up  a ten-ible  shout  to  strike 
terror  into  the  English;  but  the  English  yeomen 
remained  motionless,  not  seeming  to  care  for  it: 
they  sent  uj)  a second  shout,  and  advanced,  but 
still  the  English  moved  not;  they  shouted  a third 
time,  and  advancing  a little,  began  to  dischaige 
their  crossbows.  Then  the  English  moved,  but  it 
was  one  step  forward,  and  they  shot  their  arrows 
with  such  rapidity  and  vigour  “ that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  8uowe<l."  These  well-shot  arrows  pierceil 
shield  and  armour;  the  Genoe.se  could  not  stand 
them.  On  .seeing  these  auxiliaries  waver  and 
then  fall  back,  the  Kijig  of  France  cried  out  in  a 


Cattlk  Kir.U)  Axn  Oij>  Wisdmju.  or  Crcca-.'— From  n ilrnwjjig  on  the  »i>ot  by  John  .\h«oloii. 


fury,  ‘ Kill  me  those  scoundrels,  for  they  stop 
our  way  without  doing  any  good!”  and  at  these 
wouls  the  French  men-at-arms  laid  about  them, 


killing  anti  wounding  the  reti’cating  Genoese. 
All  thi.s  wonderfully  increased  the  confusion; 
and  still  the  laiglish  yeomen  kept  shooting  as 


* On  the  left-luuiil  Hide  of  the  rieiv  ia  the  cnmmenoeinunt  of 
tho  forest  and  Oie  Tilliigo  of  Crecy.  The  road  which  lca«U  to  the 
Village  la  that  by  which  tho  French  ailviuiced.  The  ground 
b^.-twcon  tho  mill  and  the  ajwctator  was  occupied  by  tlie  thigliah 
army.  Tho  hill  ruoo  in  a roewMoiou  of  terraced  pLitfonua, 


which  give  it  toraowliat  the  character  of  a natural  fortiacatiou. 
Tlie  great  struggle  took  place  in  the  hollow  near  tlie  village 
where  the  iK»ition  <if  the  lllack  IVinco  o.uld  not  be  *oeu  ftxun 
the  mill.  Information  coltcctnl  on  the  $pot  and  eommunicaird 
I by  J.  A btoloH,  Btq, 
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vigorously  as  before  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd: 
many  of  their  arrows  fell  among  D’Alen^on’s 
splendid  cavalry,  and  killing  and  wounding  many, 
made  them  caj>er  and  fall  among  the  Genoese, 
“ so  that  they  could  never  rally  or  get  up  again." 
Having  got  free  from  the  rabble-rout,  D’Alen9on 
and  the  Count  of  Flanders  skirted  the  English 
archers  and  fell  uj>ou  the  men-at-arms  of  the 
prince’s  battalia,  where  they  fought  fiercely  for 
some  time.  The  second  division  of  the  Eng- 
lish moved  to  the  support  of  the  prince.  The 
King  of  France  was  eager  to  support  D’Alen9on, 
but  he  could  not  penetrate  a he<lge  of  English 
archers  which  formed  in  his  front.  But  without 
the  king’s  forces,  D’Aleugon,  with  whom  fought 
French,  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  Savoyards, 
seemed  to  all  eyes  more  than  a match  for  the 
prince.  At  a moment  when  the  conflict  seemed 
doubtful,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  sent  to  request  a 
reinforcement  from  the  reserv'e.  Edwanl,  who 
had  watched  the  battle  from  a windmill  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  who  did  not  put  on  his 


Wijoow  or  TiiK  Old  Miij.  at  CRtcv,  from  whlcli  tMnanl  III. 
Hatchwl  tilt  iMtUe. 


helmet  the  whole  day,  naked  the  knight  whether 
his  son  was  killed,  or  wounded,  or  thrown  to  the 
ground  ? The  knight  replied,  “ No,  sire,  please 
God,  but  he  is  hard  beset.”  “Then,"  said  the 
king,  “retuni  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  tell 
them  that  they  shall  have  no  help  fma  me. 
TiCt  the  boy  win  his  spurs;  for  I am  resolved,  if 
it  please  God,  that  this  day  l>e  his,  and  that  the 


honour  of  it  l>e  given  all  to  him  and  to  those 
to  whose  care  I have  intrusted  him.’’  When  Sir 
Thomas  Norwich  reported  this  message,  they 
were  all  greatly  encouraged,  and  re[>entetl  of 
having  ever  sent  him.  Soon  after  thi.s,  D’Alen- 
9on  was  kiiletl,  and  his  batttilions  were  scattered. 
The  King  of  France  made  several  brilliiuitcharges, 
but  he  was  repulsed  each  time  with  great  lo;«: 
his  horse  was  kiiletl  under  him  by  an  English 
arrow,  and  the  best  of  his  friends  had  fallen 
around  him.  Night  now  set  in,  but  not  before 
he  had  lost  the  battle.  At  the  hour  of  vespers 
he  had  not  more  than  sixty  men  about  him  of  all 
sorts.  John  of  Haiuault  now  laid  hold  of  his 
bridle-rein  and  led  him  away  by  force,  for  he  had 
entreated  him  to  retire  before  this,  but  in  vain. 
The  king  ix)de  away  till  he  came  to  the  castle  of 
Ia  Broye,  where  he  found  the  gates  shut,  for  it 
was  dark  night.  He  summoned  the  chdtelain, 
who  came  ui>ou  the  battlements  and  asked  who 
called  at  such  an  hour.  The  king  answered, 
“Oi)en,  open,  chitelain,  it  is  the  fortune  of 
France!’’  The  governor  knew  the  king’s  voice, 
descended,  o]>ened  the  gates,  and  let  down  the 
bridge.  The  king  and  his  company  entered  the 
castle,  but  he  liad  with  him  only  five  barons.' 

Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Crecy;  it 
was  fought  on  Satunlay,  the  26th  day  of  August, 
1346.  On  the  Sunday  morning  a fog  arose  so 
that  the  English  could  scarcely  see  the  length  of 
half  an  acre  Injfore  them.  The  king  sent  out  a 
detachment  of  500  lances  and  20(K)  archers  to 
reconnoitre.  This  detachment  soon  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a body  of  militia  from 
Beauvais  and  Rouen,  w’lio,  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  had  hap|>ened,  had  marched  all  night  to 
overtake  the  French  army.  These  men  took  the 
English  for  French,  and  hastened  to  join  them. 
Before  they  found  out  their  mistake^  the  English 
fell  upon  them  and  slew  them  without  mercy. 
Soon  after,  the  same  jmrty  took  a different  roml, 
and  fell  in  with  a fresh  force,  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  and  the  grand-prior  of  France, 
who  were  al.so  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the  Fi’ench ; 
for  they  ha<l  heard  that  the  king  would  not  fight 
till  the  Sunday.  Here  liegan  a fresh  l>attle,  for 
those  two  spiritual  lords  were  well  provided  wdth 
stout  men-at-arms.  They  could  not,  however, 
stand  against  the  English : the  two  lonls  were 
killed,  and  only  a few  of  their  men  esca|)ed  by 
flight.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  English 
found  many  Frenchmen,  who  had  lost  their  road 
the  preceding  evening.  All  the.se  were  put  to 
the  swonl;  and  of  foot  soMiers  sent  from  the 
municii>alities,  cities,  and  good  towns  of  France, 
there  were  slain  this  Sunday  morning  more  than 
four  times  as  many  as  in  the  great  buttle  of  Satur- 
day. When  this  <lestructive  detachment  rctumed 
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to  head-quarters,  Ring  Eklward  sent  to  examine 
tlie  dead,  and  learn  what  French  lords  had  fallen. 
The  Lords  Cobham  and  Stafford  were  charged 
with  this  duty,  and  they  took  with  them  three 
heralds  to  recognize  the  arms,  and  two  secretaries 
to  write  down  the  names.  They  remained  all 
that  day  in  the  fields,  returning  as  the  king  was 
sitting  down  to  supper,  when  they  reported  that 
they  had  found  the  bodies  of  eleven  princes, 
eighty  bannerets,  1200  knights,  and  about  30,000 
common  men. 

On  Moiulay  morning  the  King  of  England 
marched  off  to  the  north,  keeping  near  the  coast, 
and  passing  tlirough  Montreuil-sur-Mer.  On 
Thursday,  the  31st  of  Augu.st,  five  days  after 
the  great  battle  of  Oecy,  he  sat  down  before 
Calais  and  began  his  famous  siege  of  that  place 
— a siege,  or  rather  a blockade,  which  l^ted 
nearly  a year,  and  was  enlivened  by  many  bril- 
liant feats  of  arms.  An  immediate  consequence 
of  his  victory  at  Crecy  was  the  withdrawing  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  from  Guienne,  where  the 
Earl  of  Derby  was  almost  reduced  to  extremities 
notwithstanding  the  gallant  assistance  of  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  who  had  removed  a small  botly 
from  Brittany  to  Gascony. 

While  Edward  was  occupied  at  Calais,  Philip 
resorted  to  measures  which  he  hoped  would 
create  such  a confusion  in  England  as  to  oblige 
his  immediate  return  thither.  Ever  since  his 
guest  David  Bruce  had  been  reseated  on  the 
throne,  he  had  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 
with  Scotland.  His  communications  tvere  now 
more  frequent,  and,  in  the  month  of  September, 
King  David  himself  marched  from  Perth  at  the 
head  of  3000  regular  cavalry  and  about  30,000 
others,  mounted  on  Galloways.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  confident  of  success,  seeing  that  nearly 
the  whole  chivaliy  of  England  w'as  absent.  He 
rode  into  CHimbcrland,  took  the  peel  or  castle  of 
Liddel  on-  the  2d  of  October,  and  then  marched 
into  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  While  ho  lay  at 
Bearpark,  near  the  city  of  Durham,  the  English 
iissembled  an  array  in  Auckland  Park.  The 
Scots  were  ignorant  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
English ; Douglas,  the  famous  knight  of  Liildes- 
dale,  who  had  scoured  the  country  as  far  ns  Ferry 
Hill,  was  intercepted  on  his  return  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  Sunderland  Bridge.  He  cut  his  way 
through  them,  but  lost  6(X)  of  his  best  men. 
David,  though  taken  by  surjirLse,  immediately 
foiTned  his  troops,  and  a decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Nevil’s  Cross.  The  English  counted 
among  their  forces  .3000  archers,  and  these  men 
ns  usual  decided  the  affair.  David,  after  lieing 
twice  w'ounded,  was  forcibly  made  prisoner  by 
one  Copland,  a gentleman  of  Northumberland. 
Three  earls  and  forty-nine  barons  and  knights 
share<l  the  fate  of  the  king.  The  Earl  of  Mon-  j 


teith,  who  had  accepted  office  under  Edward,  and 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  who  had  done  homage  to  Ed- 
ward Baliol,  were  condemned  as  traitors  without 
any  form  of  trial,  by  the  king  in  council  at  .Calais. 
Monteith  was  executed,  but  Fife  was  reprieved 
on  account  of  his  relationship,  his  mother  hav- 
ing been  niece  to  Edward  I.  King  David  was 
soon  carried  to  London  and  safely  lodged  in  the 
Tower.' 

In  the  meantime  Edward’s  ally,  the  Countess 
of  Montfort,  continued  to  defend  the  inheritance 
of  her  infant  son,  being  well  supported  by  an 
English  force  of  1000  men-at-arms  and  8000  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  1347,  while 
her  bitter  enemy,  Charles  de  Blois,  was  lying 
before  Roche-Derrien,  which  he  was  besieging 
with  15,000  men,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  English.  In  the  confusion  of  a nocturnal 
battle.  Sir  Thomas  was  twice  taken  prisoner,  and 
twice  released  by  his  brave  followera  A sortie 
from  the  garrison  finished  this  affair — the  French 
were*  thoroughly  beaten  and  dispersed  ; Charles 
de  Blois  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  over  to 
England,  to  add  another  royal  captive  to  tlnise 
already  in  Edward’s  power. 

Edward,  meanwhile,  pressed  the  blockade  of 
Calais.  As  it  was  a place  of  incredible  strength, 
he  wisely  resolved  not  to  throw'  away  the  lives 
of  his  soldiers  in  assaidts,  but  to  reduce  it  by 
famine.  He  girded  it  on  the  land  side  by  in- 
trenchments,  and  he  built  so  many  wooden 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  his  troojis,  that 
his  encampment  looked  like  a second  town  grow- 
ing round  the  first ; the  old  Fi-ench  writers,  in- 
deed, call  it  La  Viile  de  Hois.  At  the  same  time 
hU  fleet  blockaded  the  harlwur,  and  cut  off  all 
communication  by  sea.  John  de  Vienne,  the 
governor  of  Calais,  could  not  mistake  Etlwanl’s 
plan,  and,  to  save  his  jirovisious,  he  determined 
to  rid  himself  of  such  as  are  called,  in  the  merci- 
less language  of  war,  “useless  mouths.”  Seven- 
teen hundred  |)oor  j>eople,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages,  were  turned  out  of  the  town  autl  driven 
towards  the  English  lines.  Edward  gave  them 
all  a good  dinner,  and  tlien  dismissed  them  into 
the  interior  of  the  countr}’,  even  presenting  them 
with  a little  money  to  supply  their  immediate 
wants.  As  provisions  waxed  low  the  governor 
made  a fresh  search  for  “ useless  mouths,"  and 
500  more  of  the  inhabitants  were  thrust  out 
of  the  town:  but  this  time  Edward  was  not 
so  merciful,  and  all  of  them  arc  said  to  have 
perished  miserably  between  his  lines  and  the 
town  walls,  as  the  governor  would  not  re-admit 
them.  A French  fleet,  attempting  to  relieve  the 
place,  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  carried 


> Proittart;  Knyffhton:  Kymtr. 
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to  England.  After  thia  tlie  hopes  of  the  garrison 
l)6gan  to  fail  them,  and  they  wrote  to  King 
Philip  that  they  had  eaten  their  horses,  their 
dogs,  and  all  the  unclean  animals  they  could  pro- 
cure, and  that  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to 
eat  one  another.  This  letter  was  intercepted  by 
the  English;  but  Philip  knew  the  stinita  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  and  resolved  to  make 
a great  effort  to  save  thia  important  place.  The 
“Oriflamme,"  the  sacred  banner 
of  France,  which  was  not  to  l>e 
used  except  against  infidels,  was 
unfurled;  the  vassals  of  the  cro%vn 
were  summoned  from  all  parts  ; 
and,  in  the  month  of  July,  Philip 
marched  towards  Calais.  That 
town,bowever,wasonlyapproach- 
able  by  two  roads — the  one  along 
the  sea-shore,  the  other  over  bogs 
and  marshes;  and  Edward  guard- 
ed both — ^the  one  with  his  ships 
and  boats,  which  were  crowded 
with  archers ; the  other  by  means 
of  towers,  fortified  bridges,  and  a 
great  force  of  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  under  the  command  of 
the  brave  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  as 
well  as  Sir  Walter  Manny,  had 
come  from  Gascony  for  this  great 
enterprise.  Philip  w-as  not  bold 
enough  to  attempt  either  passage; 
and  after  a fniitless  attempt  at 
negotiation,and  anidlecballenge, 
he  withdrew  his  army  and  left 
Calais  to  its  fate.  When  the 
faithful  garrison  had  witnesses! 
his  departure,  they  hung  out  the 
flag  of  England,  and  aske<l  to 
capitulate.  Edward,  enraged  at 
theirobstinate  resistance,  refused 
them  any  terms,  saying  that  he 
would  have  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. Sir  Walter  Manny,  and 
many  barons  who  were  then  pre- 
sent, pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
men  of  Calais.  “I  will  not  be 
alone  against  you  all,”  said  the 
king.  “Sir  Walter,  you  will  tell 
the  captain  that  six  of  the  nota- 
ble burge-sses  mxist  come  forth  naked  in  their 
shirts,  bare-legged,  with  halters  round  their 
necks,  and  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  in 
their  hands.  On  these  I will  do  ray  will,  and 
the  rest  I will  take  to  my  mercy.”  When  Sir 
Walter  M.inny  reporte<l  this  hard  condition  to 

• The  drawing  a from  a window  of  tlie  tliirt«oiith  century  In 
Cbartrra  Cathedral.  Tlie  figure  ropreeeiita  Ilonri  Sieor  d’Argon- 
ton  et  da  Met,  marahal  of  (Vance  under  St.  Ixmiii ; he  died  in 
1205.  In  theoriglnal  he  is  roceiring  the  banner  from  the  hands 
of  St.  Denis ; the  banner  ie  nippuaed  to  be  the  oritlammo. 


John  de  Vienne,  that  governor  went  to  the  mar- 
ket-place and  ordered  the  church  bells  to  be 
rung:  the  people— men,  women,  and  children— 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and,  when  they  had  heard 
Edward’s  message,  they  all  wept  piteously,  and 
were  incapable  of  forming  any  resolution. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  richest  bur- 
gess of  the  town,  who  was  called  Messire  Eustace 
de  St.  Pierre,  rose  up  and  said  before  them  all 
— “Gentlemen,  great  and  little, 
it  were  a great  pity  to  let  these 
people  perish ; I will  lie  the  first 
to  offer  up  my  life  to  save  theirs." 
After  him  another  notable  bur- 
gess, a very  honest  man,  and  of 
great  business,  rose  and  said  that 
he  would  accompany  his  compeer 
Messire  Eustace ; and  this  one 
was  named  Measire  Jehand’Aire. 
After  him  rose  up  Jaques  de 
Wisant,  who  was  very  rich  in 
goods  and  lands,  and  said  that 
he  would  accompany  his  two 
cousins,  as  did  Peter  Wisant  his 
brother:  then  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  offered  themselves,  which 
completed  the  number  the  king 
demanded.  The  governor,  John 
de  Vienne,  mounted  asmall  hack- 
ney, for  his  wounds  prevented 
him  from  walking, and  conducted 
them  to  the  gate.  The  English 
barriers  were  opened,  and  the 
six  were  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  Edward,  before  whom  they 
prostrated  themselves,  and  pre- 
senting the  keys,  begged  for 
mercy.  All  the  barons,  knights, 
and  others  who  were  there  pre- 
sent, she<l  tears  of  pity,  but  the 
king  eyed  them  veiy  s])itefully, 
for  much  did  he  hate  the  people 
of  Calais:  and  then  hecommande<l 
that  their  heads  should  be  struck 
off.  Every  Englishman  entreate<l 
him  to  be  more  merciful,  but  he 
would  not  hear  them.  Then  Sir 
Walter  Manny  said,  “Ha!  gentle 
sire,  let  me  be.seech  you  to  re- 
strain your  wrath ! You  are  renowned  for  noble- 
ness of  aoul — do  not  tarnish  your  reputation  by 
such  an  act  as  this.  These  worthy  men  have,  of 
their  own  free  will,  nobly  put  themselves  at  your 
mercy,  in  order  to  save  their  fellow-citizeu.s.” 
UjK)ii  this  the  king  made  a grimace,  and  said, 
“Let  the  headsman  be  summoned.”  But  the 
Queen  of  Enghuid,  who  had  joined  her  husband 
after  the  battle  of  Nevil’s  Cross,  and  was  far  ntl- 
vanced  in  her  pregnancy,  fell  on  her  knees,  aiul 


Thr  Onmauaic.  homo  by  tlio  congUblo 
of  Fraiici'.' 
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vitb  tears,  t>aid,  “ Ab ! geutle  sire ! since  I have 
crossed  tbe  sea  with  great  danger,  I bave  never 
asked  you  ixnytbing:  now  I bunibly  pray,  for  tbe 
sake  of  tbe  Son  of  tbe  Holy  Mary  and  your  love 
of  me,  that  you  will  have  mercy  on 
these  six  men."  Tbe  king  looked 
at  her,  and  was  silent  awhile : then 
be  said,  “Dame,  I w'isb  you  had 
been  somewhere  else ; but  I cannot 
i-efuse  you — I put  them  at  your  dis- 
posal.” Philippa  caused  tbe  halters 
to  be  taken  from  their  necks,  gave 
them  proper  clothes  and  a good 
dinner,  and  then  dismissed  them 
with  a present  of  six  nobles  each.' 

On  the  following  day,  August  4, 

1347,  the  king  and  queen  rode 
towards  the  town,  which  they  en- 
tered to  the  sound  of  trumi)et8j 
drums,  and  all  kinds  of  warlike  in- 
struments. They  remained  there 
until  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  who  was  called  Margaret 
of  Calais;  and  after  that  they  re- 
turned to  England,  Edward  liaving 
agreed  to  a truce  with  Philip. 

On  the  14th  of  Januarj',  1348,  he 
asked  the  advice  of  his  parliament 
touching  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  France.  The  commons,  sus- 
pecting that  this  was  but  a prelude 
to  the  demand  of  a subsidy,  <lecliued 
giving  any  answer.  When  the  par- 
liament met  again,  on  the  17th  of 
Mai’ch,  the  king  told  them  that  the 
French  w'ere  making  mighty  pre- 
IMinition  to  iuvjulo  England,  and 


belonging  to  the  ports  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  who 
had  given  him  many  causes  of  discontent  by  join- 
ing the  French  and  by  plundering  his  trading 
vessels.  The  battle  was  fought  within  sight  of 
the  hills  behind  Winchelsea,  whence 
the  queen’s  servants  watched  it  with 
an  anxious  eye,  and  tlie  Spaniards 
were  completely  defeated,  with  tl>e 
loss  of  fourteen  ships.  About  this 
time  Philip  of  France  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Nonnandy,  now  John  I.  This 
new  king  gladly  consented  to  pro- 
long the  truce,  wdiich,  however,  was 
but  indifferently  observed,  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  frequently  fighting 
at  sea,  in  Brittany,  and  in  the  south 
of  France. 

As  if  in  mocker}'  of  the  petty 
carnage  of  men,  who,  doing  their 
most,  could  only  sacrifice  a few 
thousand  lives  at  a time,  and  on 
a given  snot,  the  plague  now  in- 
vaded Eurojre,  destroying  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  depopulat- 
ing hundreds  of  toams  and  cities 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  From 
the  heart  of  China  this  pestilence, 
sweeping  across  the  desert  of  Cobi 
and  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  found  its 
way  tlirough  the  Ijcvant,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
and  at  last  embraced  the  western 
coast  of  England,  whence  it  soon 
spread  all  over  the  land.  It  ap- 
peared in  liondou  in  November, 
1348,  and  there  committed  the  most 
frightful  ravages.* 

It  was  after  his  return  from 


he  demanded  an  aid  on  that  ac- 
count.  In  real  tratt,  there  ™ no 

Caliiis  that  Edward  institute<l  an 
onler  of  knighthood  which  has  survived  all  his 


danger  whatever ; but,  after  bitter 
complaints  of  taxation,  and  consequent  poverty, 
three-fifteenths  w*ere  voted  to  lx?  levied  in  three 
years.  In  the  com’se  of  the  following  year  he 
commanded  inanaval  battle  against  the  Spaniards 


other  achievements,  as  well  as  produced  better 
fruits  thau  his  victories  on  the  fields  of  France. 
This  w’us  the  Oi*der  of  the  Garter,  which  he 


• FroUnart. 

^ On  the  table.  In  a rich  tnboruacio  of  ooppor,  Ues  the  queeu'e 
flguru  in  marblo,  habited  in  aetiff  boddioe  laced  in  Aunt,  a 
ouat,  and  over  all  a mantle  fulling  back;  her  eloovu*  buttoned  on 
to  the  wrist,  and  reaching  to  her  bands  like  inittous;  a cordon 
in  triangle  on  her  brixust,  supported  bjr  her  left  hand ; her  face 
fitll  and  chin  double;  her  head -drees  mticuluted  and  stiff,  pro- 
jecting forward,  bound  b}'  a fillet  in  front;  her  neck  l>ore  below 
tlio  slioulden,  her  riglit  hand  on  her  waist,  her  head  on  a 
cushion,  two  lions  at  her  feet.  On  the  lodge  of  tlie  tomb  U in- 


Wo  first  discorer  it  in  the  emx<ire  of  Cathai ; thence  wc  mnr 
trace  its  progress  through  different  iirorinces  of  Asia  to  tlie 
Delta  and  the  banks  of  tha  KUc ; a south  wind  transported  it 
into  Greeco  and  the  Grecian  Islands,  from  which  it  swept  the 
coasts  of  tlio  Mediterrauean,  deiwpulated  Itol^r,  and  crossed  the 
barrier  of  the  Alps  into  France.  A succession  of  e.arth>iuakea, 
which  shook  the  Continent  of  Euroi>o  from  Calabria  to  tlio 
north  of  rohoud,  ushered  iu  the  fatal  year  ISIS;  and  though 
England  escaped  this  calamity,  it  was  deluged  from  the  mouth 
of  June  to  December  with  almiMt  incessant  torrents  of  rain.  In 


scribed: — 

lutfiiKA  ‘ niiurpA  coyJUNs  edwabdi  jAcrsr  me 
nnoiXA  ' MiiuirA,  uisce  vivtutE 
* “The  victorien  which  hod  oouforrod  so  much  honour  on  Ed- 
ward, lind  been  purcliascd,  it  w.ts  said,  with  the  blood  of  50,000 
Englishmen  ; but  tlio  memory  of  this  loss  was  almost  obliterated 
by  the  calamity  which  shortly  after  visited  the  island — a posti- 
hmco  os  general  and  destructive  as  any  recorded  in  history. 


the  first  week  of  August  the  jilaguo  mailo  its  appearonoo  in 
Dursutshiro;  iu  November  It  reached  Ixindou,  and  thence  gra- 
dually ])rocoodcd  to  the  north  of  the  island.  Of  Its  victims 
many  expired  iu  the  course  of  six  hours,  and  few  lingered  mote 
tlian  two  or  three  days.  From  man  the  extenninating  moloily 
spread  itself  to  the  brute  creation : the  carc.asses  of  slw'ep,  liotscs, 
and  oxen  lay  scattered  on  the  fields ; they  were  untouched  by 
binU  of  prey ; and  their  putrefaction  aided  the  malignity  of  Uie 
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established  in  13o().'  The  cause  of  this  august 
institution  has  been  attributed  to  such  a frivol- 
ous accident  as  the  dropping  of  a lad/a  garter 
in  a ball-room;  but  a higher  source  has  been 
sought  for  it  than  the  |X>pular  legend,  by  learned 
inquirers  into  English  historical  autiquariunism. 
According  to  some,  it  originated  in  the  word 
“garter"  having  been  given  by  the  king  as  the 
(MISS- word  to  his  soldiers  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Crecy;  while  others  allege  that  it  was  because, 
on  this  occasion,  he  onlercd  his  garter  to  be 
raised  on  the  point  of  a lance  as  the  signal  for 
onset.  Others,  going  farther  back,  assert  that 
the  institution  originated  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Richard  I.,  who  gave  to  his  cliief  officers  cei'- 
tain  leather  straps,  to  bo  bound  round  the  left 
leg,  in  the  storming  of  Acre,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  otlier  soldiers  of  the  crusade,  and  that 
E<lward  III.  merely  revived  an  order  which  had 
fallen  into  utter  decay.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
ilistiuctious  bestowed  by  such  a chivalrous  so- 
vereign as  the  Lion-heai* *ted  could  thus  easily 
have  dropiied  out  of  remembrance;  and  there- 
fore Edward  must  be  considered  as  its  real  foun- 
der, let  the  cause  that  prompted  him  be  what  it 
might.  Every  preparation  was  made  to  give  duo 
grandeur  and  importance  to  the  inauguration  of 
this  fairest  and  most  highly-honoured  of  all  the 
chivalrous  institutions.  “ Tlie  king,”  8.ays  Fnns- 
sart,  “founded  a chapel  at  Windsor  in  honour 
of  St.  George,  and  established  canons  there  to 
serve  God,  with  a handsome  endowment.  He 
then  issued  his  proclamation  for  this  feast  by 
his  heralds,  whom  he  sent  to  France,  Scotland, 
Burgundy,  Hainault,  Zanders,  Brabant,  and  the 
empire  of  Germany,  and  offered  to  all  knights 
and  squires  that  might  come  to  this  ceremony, 
passi>orts  to  last  for  fifteen  days  after  it  was 
over.”  At  this  splendid  assembly  of  Windsor, 
which  comprised  the  noblest  of  these  several 
countries,  the  king  and  the  elected  knights  “ were 
clothed  in  gowns  of  ruastit,  powdered  with 
garters  blue,  wearing  the  like  gsu-ters  also  on 
tlieir  right  legs,  ami  mantles  of  blue  with  scut- 
cheons of  St.  George.*  It  was  intended  that  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  should  (xmsist  of  forty,  but 
.at  this  first  in.stallation  only  twenty-six  were 
electcil;  and  among  their  names,  which  have 


ilixmlor.  T)iu  labour*  of  huAlMuii|>7  wore  nc^jluctod ; no  ounrta 
of  Jiwtioo  were  o|>en«l ; the  larlioniont  wa*  repeatetliy  |iram^ie<l 
by  prrKlamatlon ; aud  men,  Intent  only  on  their  own  luifety, 
Hod  from  the  can>  of  the  infectoil,  anil  ulightetl  every  cull  of 
honour,  duty,  and  humanity.  When  hUtoriana  tell  lu  that  one- 
lualf  or  one-thirxl  of  tho  human  race  poriihnl,  wc  m.iy  «iuii>oct 
Uioro  of  exaggomtion ; but  it  is  easy  to  form  tome  Idea  of  the 
uuirtality  from  tlia  fact  that  all  the  cemeteries  of  Ixindnn  were 
•ooii  flllod;  that  Sir  Walter  Manny  purchased  for  a public 
burial  jdaoe,  a fleld  of  thirteen  acres,  where  tho  Ciiarter-house 
■ton  stands ; and  tliat  the  hudios  deposited  in  it  during  several 
works  amounted  to  the  doily  average  of  two  hundred.  It  was 
oburvod  that  though  Uie  mal.tdy  aaioiled  tlio  English  in  Ireland, 


been  carefully  preserved,  may  be  discovered  those 
of  the  principjtl  champions  in  the  subsequent 
French  and  Scottish  wars,  and  who  founded  some 
of  the  most  tlistinguished  families  of  England. 
But  pre-eminent  over  them  all,  and  highest  in 
the  list,  was  that  of  Edwanl  the  Black  Prince, 
late  the  hero  of  Crecy,  and  soon  after  to  be  the 
victor  of  Poictiers,  who  was  the  first  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  In  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  princes, 
warriors,  and  statesmen,  extending  from  that 
period  to  the  present  day,  whose  motto  lias  been 
“ Hojfi  80IT  QUi  MAL  T PEXSE,”  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  impossible,  considering  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  to  find  a nobler  and  worthier 
character. 

In  ]>art  probably  from  a desire  to  reduce  the 
Scots,  who  maintained  their  independence  in 
spite  of  the  captivity  of  their  king,  Rlward  seve- 
ral times  made  offers  of  peace  to  John  of  France, 
on  condition  of  renouncing  his  pretensions  to 
the  French  crown  in  exchange  for  the  absolnto 
sovereignty  of  Guienne,  Calais,  and  the  other 
Lands  which  had  been  held  as  fiefs  by  the  fonner 
Kings  of  England.  The  pride  of  the  French 
court,  however,  revolted  at  this  uotion;  and  after 
the  king  had  committed  his  honour,  and  pro- 
mised, at  the  congre.ss  of  Guisnes,  to  accede  to 
Edward’s  proposition,  they  drove  him  into  a most 
unfortunate  war.* 

In  1.335,  Prince  Edwanl  prosecnte<l  a successful 
campaign  in  the  south  of  France.  A simultane- 
ous movement,  made  by  his  father  in  the  north 
of  France,  proved  a failure;  for  King  John  would 
not  fight,  and  Klward  was  obliged  to  turn  Vi.ack 
upon  Calais  through  want  of  provisions;  and 
there  he  was  amused  by  a sort  of  challenge  to  a 
general  battle,  to  take  place  some  day  or  other, 
till  the  Scots  retook  their  town  of  Berwick,  and 
rushed  acress  the  Borders  in  hopes  of  retrieving 
the  honour  they  had  lost  at  Nevdl’s  Cross.  At 
the  news  Eilward  hurried  to  meet  his  parliament, 
and  obtiiin  supplies  for  this  fresh  difficulty. 

It  was  the  middle  of  Januai-y,  1356,  before 
Eilwaid  could  appear  at  Berwick;  but,  at  bis 
appivach,  as  the  Scots  had  only  got  po.ssession  of 
the  town,  and  not  of  the  castle,  they  withdrew. 
E<lw;»rd  wjus  now  fully  re.solved  to  put  an  end  to 
the  intemiptions  which  the  Scotti.sh  wars  had  so 


it  *)Mrud  tho  native*.  Tbe  Rcota  too  oacaped  for  aeveral  months; 
anil  tbo  clruunistance  afforded  them  a subject  of  triumph  over 
their  oueniics,  and  intrixUioed  among  tlioin  a ]>opular  oath,  ‘ Uy 
the  fuule  dutho  of  the  English. ' lliey  liad  even  assembled  an 
army  to  inviulo  tho  neighbouring  oounUes,  whim  the  oontoglon 
iitfiiiuatoil  itself  Into  their  uanip  in  the  forest  of  f'olkirk ; 6000 
men  died  before  tlicy  iliKbnndoil  their  forces;  anil  the  fugitives 
carried  with  tliom  the  infection  into  the  most  dUtout  recesses 
of  .Sootlnnd. "—£t«tranf,  vol.  Hi.  p.  78. 

* Till*  date  is  aooonling  to  Stow.  Froissart,  who  wo*  somewhat 
c.arclees  in  matters  of  chronology,  luakes  its  Hist  oolobration  at 
Winilsor  six  years  earlier. 

* Stoic.  • i your:  .Veterxty. 
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frequently  offered  to  his  wars  in  France.  His 
army  wjis  immense,  and  composed  in  great  part 
of  tried  soldiers.  As  if  nations  were  to  be  bouf^ht 

O 

and  sold,  and  made  over  by  sheets  of  parchment, 
he  purchased,  at  Roxburgh,  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
!iry,  all  Edward  Baliol’s  rights  to  the  Scottish 
throne  for  5000  marks,  and  a yearly  annuity  of 
£2000 — a vast  deal  more  than  they  were  worth. 
With  these  title-deeds  in  his  chest,  the  King  of 
England  marched  through  the  Lothians,  burned 
Ha<ldiugton  and  E<linburgh  and  wasted  the 
neighl>ouring  counti* *y.  But  here  again  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  by  want  of  provisions.  The 
Scots,  who  could  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  har- 
assed his  retiring  forces,  and  inflicted  a dread- 
ful vengeance  on  the  rear,  and  on  all  stragglers, 
for  the  horrible  devastations  they  had  committed. 
From  this  time  Edward  Biiliol  drops  out  of  no- 
tice, )Uid  he  died  a childless  and  a childish  old 
man  in  the  year  1363. 

Etlward  neither  renewed  the  war  in  Scotland, 
nor  reinforced  his  son  in  France;  for  the  Black 
Prince,'  jis  late  as  Jul}--  in  the  following  year, 
took  the  field  with  only  12, (HX)  or  14,000  men, 
few  of  whom  were  English,  except  a body  of 
;irchers.  The  prince,  however,  took  a good  many 
towns  and  penetrated  into  Beiri,  in  the  very  heart 
of  France.  The  King  of  Fnmce,  crossing  the 
Ijoire  at  Blois,  made  for  the  city  of  Poictiers. 
Prince  Edward,  ignorant  of  John’s  march,  turned 
to  the  south-west,  and  marched  also  for  the  siune 
city.  On  the  17th  of  September  the  English  van 
came  unexpectedly  uixm  the  rear  of  the  great 
French  anuy  at  a village  within  two  short  leagues 
of  Poictiei-s;  and  Prince  Edward’s  scouts  soon 
jifter  discovered  that  the  whole  counti-y  swanned 
with  the  enemy,  and  that  his  retreat  towards 
Gascony  was  cut  off.  “God  help  us!”  said  the 
Black  Prince;  “we  must  now  consider  how  we 
can  best  fight  them.”  On  the  following  morning, 
(Sunday,  the  18th  of  September),  John  drew  out 
his  host  in  order  of  battle:  he  had,  it  is  said, 
60,000  horse,  besides  foot;  while  the  whole  force 
of  the  Black  Prince,  horse  and  foot,  did  not  now 
exceed  10,000  men.  But  E<lward  luul  chosen  a 
most  admirable  position,  and  the  issue  of  this 
battle,  indeed,  depende<l  on  his  “military'  eye” 
and  on  “ the  sinewy  arms  of  the  English  bow- 
men.”* When  the  battle  was  about  joining, 
a legate  of  the  poj)e,  the  Cardinal  Talleyraiul, 
arrived  on  the  field,  and  imj)lored  the  French 


‘ It  appean  to  bo  now  Ui.it  tho  younger  1-Mwanl  wan  flnt 
called  tho  **  Jilnek  IVinoo,”  from  tho  colour  of  hu  armour, 
which,  iiaya  tho  Vtre  d'Orleoua,  “gave  eclat  to  Uic  fainiuiw  of 
hU  oompluxiou,  and  a relief  to  hU  bonne  mint." 

* Sir  J.  ilacJtinioth. 

* The  portrait  waa  probably  tnadu  about  the  Ume  of  tho  battle 
ol  PuicUera,  when  the  prince  was  twenty -six  years  of  nge,  and 

he  is  acconlingly  roproHcntod  as  a boonllewt  youth,  boaiing 
strung  traita  ol  roMnihlance  to  Ids  Uthur.  liio  helmet,  sur- 


king  to  avoid  the  carnage  which  must  inevitably 
ensue.  John  reluctantly  consented  to  let  the 
cardinal-legate  go  to  the  English  camp,  and  re- 
present to  the  English  prince  the  great  danger 
in  which  he  stood.  “ Save  my  honour,”  said  the 
Black  Prince,  “ and  the  honom*  of  iny  army,  and 


Edward  tiir  Clack  Cntsm.* — From  a portrait  in  tho  Paintod 
Cliamlier,  Weetmineter. 

I will  listen  to  any  reasonable  terms.”  The  car- 
dinal answered,  “Fair  son,  you  say  well.”  If 
this  prince  of  the  church  failed,  it  waa  no  fault 
of  his;  for  all  tliat  Sunday  he  rode  from  one  army 
to  the  other,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
procure  a truce.  The  prince  offered  to  restore 
all  the  towns  and  castles  which  he  had  taken  in 
this  expedition,  to  give  up  all  his  prisoners  witli- 
out  ransom,  and  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  for 
the  next  seven  years,  bear  arms  against  the  King 
of  France.  But  John,  Uk)  confident  in  his  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  would  not  agree  to  these  terms, 
and,  in  the  end,  he  sent,  as  his  ultimatum,  that 
tho  prince  and  100  of  his  best  knights  must 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  as  the  price  of 
a safe  retreat.  All  Sunday  was  s|)ent  in  these 
negotiations.  The  prince’s  little  anny  were  but 
badly  off  for  provisions  and  foi’age;  but,  dur- 
ing the  day,  they  dug  some  ditches  and  threw  up 


ruuudud  by  a coninoi,  rutomblcs  that  ou  tho  ofllgy  at  Cantor- 
biiry,  ill  other  rcKjiocta  his  armour  varie*  but  little  fivm  that 
of  King  lilward.  llio  title  of  lilock  Prince  IcatU  us  to  a«e»v 
ciato  his  likeness  with  n dark  suit  of  plate  and  mail,  aithmigh 
in  our  painting  he  U not  to  distlnguisliod;  but  he  i<erhai« 
did  nut  introduce  tliis  peculiarity  in  the  armour  which  he 
wore  on  pompous  occasions,  and  in  whiuli  ho  is  no  doubt 
here  rwpnsifutod. — Shaw's  Vnuct  and  Detoi-aliont  y the  ilitUUe 
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some  banks  round  their  strong  |K>sitioD,  which 
could  only  be  approached  by  one  narrow  lane. 
They  also  arranged  their  baggage  waggons  so 
as  to  form  a rampart  or  barricade,  as  had  been 
done  at  Crecy.  On  the  following  morning,  Mon- 
day, September  19,  the  trumpets  sounded  at  ear- 
liest dawn,  and  the  French  again  formed  in  order 
of  battle.  Soon  a mass  of  French  cavalry  charged 
along  the  lane  to  force  Edward’s  position,  but 
such  a flight  of  arrows  came  from  the  hedges 
that  they  were  soon  brought  to  a pause,  and  at 
last  compelled  to  turn  and  flee,  leaving  the  lane 
choked  up  with  their  dead  and  wounded,  and 
their  fallen  horses.  Of  the  two  marshals  of  France 
who  led  this  attack,  Arnold  d’Andreghen  was 
wounded  and  b\ken  prisoner,  and  Claremont,  the 
other,  was  killed  by  the  stout  lx>wmen  of  Eng- 
land. After  this  success,  Edward  became  the 
assailant  Six  hundred  English  bowmen  making 
a circuit,  suddenly  showed  their  green  jackets 
and  white  Imws  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  John’s 
second  division.  “To  say  the  truth,”  writes 
Froissart,  “ these  English  archers  were  of  infinite 
service  to  their  army,  for  they  shot  so  thickly 
and  so  well  that  the  French  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  themselves.”  The  second  division 
scarcely  waited  to  feel  the  ]X)ints  of  their  arrows. 
Eight  hundred  lances  wei*e  detached  to  escort 
the  French  princes  from  this  scene  of  »langer,  and 
presently  after  the  whole  division  dispersed  in 
shameful  disorder.  At  this  sight  the  knights 
and  men-at-arms  under  the  Black  Prince,  who 
had  as  yet  done  nothing  but  looked  on,  mounted 
their  horses.  As  soon  as  they  were  mounted, 
Sir  John  C'handos  said  to  the  prince,  “Sire,  ride 
forward,  the  day  is  yours!  Let  us  address  our- 
selves to  our  adversary,  the  King  of  France. 
Well  I know  tlrnt  his  valiancy  will  not  permit 
him  to  flee,  and  he  sh.all  remain  with  us,  please 
God  and  St.  George!”  Then  the  prince  said  to 
his  sUuulanl-bearer,  “Advance  banners,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  George!”  They  went  through 
the  lane,  charged  acro.ss  the  open  moor  where 
the  French  had  formed  their  battalia,  and  the 
shock  was  dreadful.  Tlie  constable  of  h^-ance 
stooil  firm  with  many  squadrons  of  horse,  his 
knights  and  squires  shouting,  “ Mountjoy,  St. 
Denis!”  but  man  and  horse  went  to  the  grouiul, 
and  the  duke  was  slain,  with  mo.st  of  his  knights. 
The  Black  Prince  then  charge<l  a Innly  of  Ger- 
man cavalry,  who  were  soon  put  to  flight.  A 
strong  botly  of  reserve,  umler  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  flc<l  without  striking  a blow. 
But  C’handos  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  |>ersonal 
bravery  of  John;  that  king  led  up  a division  on 
foot,  and  f.)Ught  des|>erately  with  a battle-axe; 
and  when  neju-ly  all  had  forsjiken  him,  his  young- 
est son  Philip,  a boy  of  sixteen,  fought  by  his 
side.  John  received  two  wounds  in  the  face,  and 
VoL.  I. 


was  beaten  to  the  ground;  but  he  rose  and  still 
strove  to  defend  himself,  while  the  English  and 
Gascons  pressed  upon  him,  crying,  “ Surrender, 
or  you  are  a dead  man ! ” They  would  have  killeil 
him,  but  a young  knight  from  St.  Omer,  name«l 
Sir  Denis,  burst  through  the  crowd  and  said  to 
the  king  in  good  Fi*enoh,  “Sire,  surrender.” 
The  king  said,  “To  whom  shall  I surrender? 
Wliere  is  my  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales?” 
“ lie  is  net  here,”  replied  Sir  Denis;  “but  sur- 
render to  me  and  I will  conduct  von  to  him.” 

•> 

“But  who  are  you?"  said  the  king.  “ Denis  de 
Morbecque,”  he  answered,  “a  knight  of  Artois; 
but  I serve  the  King  of  England  t>ecauae  I can- 
not belong  to  France,  having  forfeited  all  I hn<l 
there.”*  King  John  then  gave  him  his  right- 


JoUK,  Kiw  or  Fhaxcc. — From  a p.yiiting  in  tho  BibllothNiua 
Kojrol,  Pori*. 

hand  glove,  and  said,  “ I surrender  to  you." 
There  was  much  crowding  and  struggling  round 
alx)ut  the  king,  for  eveiy  one  was  eager  to  8.ay — 
' “I  took  him.”  At  last  John  wiis  removed  out 
of  a situation  of  great  djuiger  by  the  Eju-1  of 
Warwick  and  the  Ijonl  Cobham,  who  saluted 
him  with  profound  respect,  and  conducted  him, 
with  his  youngest  son  Philip,  to  tho  Prince  of 
Wales.* 

Edward  received  his  illustrious  captive  with 
the  greatest  modesty  and  resj>ect,  treating  him 
with  all  the  courtesy  of  the  most  perfect  chi- 
valry. He  invited  him  to  supper,  waited  on  him 
at  fiible  as  his  superior  in  2ige  and  dignity, 
soothed  his  grief,  and  praisetl  his  valour.  The 
day  after  this  victory,  Edward  continued  ins 
march.  He  passed  through  Poictou  and  Sain- 
tonge  without  meeting  with  any  resistance;  fur 

' Sir  Doiiij.  it  A]>poar»,  luul  Inieu  l>aui«hoJ  from  Franru  r»r 
I kUliiig  a man  ia  an  affray.  ^ J-'roistaii. 
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tlie  French  nowhere  nilUed  to  rescue  their  king, 
and,  coining  to  Blaye,  he  cro.ssed  the  Garonne^ 
and  presently  came  to  the  good  city  of  Bordeaux. 
He  then  concludeti  a ti*uce  for  two  years  with 
the  Dauphin  Charles,  and  in  the  spring  he  re- 
turned to  England,  taking  King  John  and  Prince 
Philip  with  him.  Their  entrance  into  London 
(24th  April,  1357)  was  magnificent,  and  John 
himself  was  treated  not  as  the  prisoner,  but  the 
hero  of  the  triumph.  . 

Edwai'd  soon  showed  an  inclination  to  renounce 
his  French  scheme,  and  to  follow  up  the  Scottish 
project  by  other  means  than  those  of  conquest. 
As  early  as  the  year  1351  ho  had  opened  negotia- 
tions with  theScots  for  the  liberation  of  theu*  king, 
but  the  ransom  he  then  fixed  was  extravagantly 
high;  in  1354  these  negotiations  were  renewed, 
and  the  Scots  consented  to  pay  90,000  marks 
in  nine  years;  but  their  allies,  the  Fi*encb,  in- 
duced them  to  depart  from  this  agi'cement,  and, 
leaving  theii*  king  a prisoner,  they  prepai-ed  to 
invade  England.  Edward’s  victory  over  their 
allies  at  Poictiers  made  the  Scots  willing  to  treat 
agsiin,  and  the  English  king,  in  spite  of  those 
successes,  was  not  in  a condition  to  renew  a war 
in  the  north.  On  the  3d  of  October,  1357,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  the  Scots  agreeing  to  pay 
one  hundred  thousand  mai'ks  in  ten  yeais,  and  to 
give  hostages  as  security  for  such  payments;  and 
in  the  month  of  Novemljer,  David,  after  a cap- 
tivity of  eleven  years,  recovered  his  lilierty  and 
returned  to  Scotland.'  It  was  soon  made  to  ap- 
pear that  his  long  residence  in  England  and  inti- 
mate as.sociation  with  Eilward  had  produced  their 
effect  on  his  weak  mind,  and  that  E(.lward,  in 
discontinuing  the  struggle  by  arms,  had  not  re- 
nounced his  ambitious  hojH,*s.  In  1362,  David’s 
wife  died  childless,  and,  in  a parliament  hold  at 
Scone  in  the  following  year,  David  coolly  pro- 
jMjscd  that  they  should  choose  Lionel,  Duke  of 
rambri<lge,  Eilward’s  third  son,  to  fill  the  throne 
in  the  event  of  his  dying  without  issue.  At  this 
tune  the  next  heir  was  the  Stewart  of  Scotland, 
the  son  of  David’s  eldest  sister.  David  hated  his 
nephew,  and  this  feeling  may  have  had  a great 
share  in  infiuencing  him  to  make  this  strange 
projiosal.  But  the  paiiiament  of  Scotland  re- 
jected the  project  with  indignation.  The  death 
of  Edward  Bjdiol  without  children,  which  hap- 
])ened  soon  after  thi.s  conference,  made  David 
less  careful  in  his  j)roceedings : he  went  to  Lon- 
<lon  and  agi’eed,  in  a secret  amuigement  with 
Edwai'd,  that,  in  default  of  the  King  of  Scots 
and  his  issue  male,  the  King  of  England  for  the 
time  being  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land. The  King  of  England  took  advantage  of 
the  debt  owing  to  him  for  David’s  ransom,  to 


* HaiUt. 


trouble  and  insult  the  Scots  on  many  occasions, 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  agents  added  to  the  un- 
happiness of  that  people ; but  when  Edward  was 
engaged  abroad,  the  Scots  breathed  more  freely. 
King  David  died  in  February,  1371,  and  his  pro- 
ject died  with  him : his  nephew,  the  Stewart  of 
Scotland,  ascended  tlie  throne  without  opposi- 
tion, taking  the  title  of  Robert  II.;  and  though 
Edward  at  one  moment  seemed  inclined  to  un- 
dertake another  Scottish  war,  old  age,  the  loss  of 
his  son  the  Black  lYince,  and  other  misfortunes, 
prevented  his  so  doing.  Of  all  his  conquests  in 
Scotland,  none  wera  permanent  except  that  of 
the  town  of  Berwick.  The  house  of  Stewart  hehl 
the  independent  crovnx  of  Scotland  for  two  hun- 
di'cd  and  thirty-two  years,  and  then  James  VI. 
succeeded  by  inheritance  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, thus  laying  a better  foundation  for  the 
happy  union  between  the  two  countries  than  could 
ever  have  been  effected  by  conquest.  Edward’s 
proceedings  with  his  other  kingly  cajitive  may 
be  briefly  related.  Two  legates  of  the  pope  fol- 
lowed John  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  London, 
where  they  laboured  to  promote  an  amicable 
arrangement  between  England  and  France.  Etl- 
wai*d  readily  consented  to  waive  his  absurd  claim 
to  the  French  crown,  and  to  liberate  John,  on 
condition  of  receiving  an  enormous  ransom,  and 
the  restoration  of  Normandy,  of  the  heritage  of 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  of  all  the  provinces 
which  had  belonged  to  Henry  IT.,  to  be  held  in 
separate  sovereignty  without  any  feudal  de]>eu- 
dence  on  the  French  King.*  John  hesitated  and 
tried  to  gain  time,  but  time  only  increased  the 
wretchedness  and  weakness  of  his  kingdom, 
whick  fell  into  a frightful  state  of  anarchy. 
Paris,  and  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  France, 
were  converted  into  human  shambles  by  factions 
and  insurractions.  The  peasants,  or  serfs,  rose 
against  their  lords,  plundered  and  bui'ued  their 
castles,  and  massacred  the  nobles — men,  women, 
and  children — wherever  they  could  find  tliem. 
This  horrible  Jacquerie,*  which  was  but  faintly 
imitated  in  England  during  the  next  reign  (by 
Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw),  lasted  the  greater 
jiart  of  the  years  1357  and  1358,  and  was  not 
suppre.ssed  without  slaughter  equally  atrocious 
on  the  ]>art  of  the  government.  This  di-eadful 
state  of  things  conquered  the  pride  of  John,  and 
he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  as  dictated  by  Ed- 
ward ; but  the  French  nation,  divided  as  it  was, 
unanimously  rejected  it.  Edwartl,  enraged  at 
what  ho  termed  the  bad  faith  of  the  enemy, 
passed  over  to  France  in  the  autumn  of  1359, 
with  an  army  more  numerous  than  any  which  ho 
had  hitherto  employed  on  the  Continent.  From 

s hunter. 

* So  callod  from  Jaequet  Jhm-hommt,  or  Jamas  Gouduuui,  • 
nnma  appliod  In  durisiou  to  the  Freucli  ixsamntrr. 
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his  convenient  lajiding-place  at  Calais,  he  poured 
his  irresistible  forces  through  Artois  and  Picardy, 
Jind  laid  siege  to  Rheims,  with  the  intention,  i ; 
is  said,  of  being  crowned  King  of  France  in  that 
city.  Rut  the  winter  season  and  the  strength  o:‘ 
the  place  baffled  his  efforts : after  losing  seven 
or  eight  weeks,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  fell  ujwn 
Bui^ndy.  The  duke  was  forced  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  marks,  an<l  to  engage  to  remain  neutral. 
From  Burgundy  Edward  marched  upon  Paris, 
and,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1360,  the  English 
encamped  in  front  of  that  capital.  He,  however, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  besiege  Paris:  the 
dauphin  wisely  declined  a challenge  to  come 
out  and  fight;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  a want 
of  provisions  compelled  Edward  to  lead  his  army 
towards  Brittany.  His  route  was  soon  covered 
by  men  and  horses,  who  die<l  from  want  or 
dropped  from  the  severe  fatigues  they  had  under- 
gone in  this  winter  campaign.  Edward’s  heart 
was  touched;  but  it  was  a terrific  tempest  of 
thunder,  lightning,  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  which 
he  encountered  near  Chartres,  and  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  com- 
pletely subdued  his  resolution,  and  inclined  him 
to  an  amicable  treaty.' 

An  armistice  was  arranged,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1360,  the  great  peace  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny.  “The  King  of  England, 
Ix)rd  of  Ireland  and  of  Aquitaine,”  as  Etlward 
was  now  content  to  style  himself,  renounced  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his  claim 
to  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  and  some  other 
f®*Titoriea  that  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors : 
he  restored  all  the  conquests  made  by  himself 
and  his  son,  with  the  exception  of  Calais  and 
Guisnes,  and  reserved  to  himself  Guienne  and 
Poictou,  with  their  dependencies,  Saintonge,  Ange- 
nois,  the  Limousin,  Perigortl,  Thouars,  and  other 
districts  in  the  south,  and  the  county  of  Pon- 
thieu  in  the  north-west,  the  inheritance  of  his 
mother.  The  Dauphin  of  France*  agreed  that 
Edward  and  liis  heirs  for  ever  should  have  full 
and  free  sovereignty  of  the  countries  ceded  by 
this  ti^ty;  that  3,000,(KH)  crowns  of  gold  should 
be  paid  in  six  years  as  John’s  ransom,  and  that 
sixteen  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Poictiers,  twenty- 
five  French  barons,  and  forty-two  burghers  chosen 
in  the  richest  cities  of  France,  should  be  con- 
Hrituted  hostages  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
the  articles.  In  July,  John  was  sent  over  to 
(.alais.  Three  months  were  spent  in  explana- 
tions and  attempts  at  mutual  deception,  and  then 
this  treaty  was  ratified  at  Calais  on  the  vague 


' Proiuart:  Knyghton;  Rymer. 

» John.  « . pri,on«r,  wu  flrrt  no  party  to  tbo  compw 
^ whon  bo  w«,t  to  CalAh,.  on  parolo.  ho  w«  con.i,lo«.l  « 
nee  ngont. 

* Tlmt  a,  tbo  15U>  Angurt  or  tbo  30th  of  XovctoUt,  1301 


condition  that  the  really  imjwrtant  clauses  should 
remain  in  suspense  and  not  be  executed  till  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption,  or  that  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  the  following  year.*  On  the  24th  of  October, 
1360,  there  was  a solemn  interchange  of  oaths  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Calais.  On  the 
following  day.  King  John  was  set  at  liberty. 

John,  with  all  his  faults  and  vices,  was  sensi- 
tive on  the  point  of  honour,  and  a scrupulous 
o^rver  of  his  word;  but  the  imixivcrished  con- 
dition of  his  country,  and  the  decided  and  vio- 
lent opiwsition  of  his  sons  and  great  nobles,  pre- 
vented his  fulfilling  any  of  the  imiiortant  jiarts 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  not  so  written  in  the  annals 
of  France,  but  it  appears  to  us  pretty  evident, 
that  the  uncomfortable  life  he  led  in  his  own 
dominions  had  a gootl  deal  to  do  with  what  fol- 
lowed. Tlie  Duke  of  Anjou  dishonourably  broke 
his  jiarole,  and,  fleeing  from  Calais,  where  he  was 
living  as  one  of  the  hostages,  repaired  to  Paris.  , 
His  father  the  king  was  much  afiected  by  this 
breach  of  honour,  and  he  felt  that  part  of  his 
own  conduct  since  his  return  required  explana- 
tion. It  is  said  that  he  also  hoped  to  obtain 
some  modification  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  ami 
to  speak  with  Edward  about  a new  crusade. 
The  French  courtiers  laughed  at  his  scruples, 
but,  to  their  astonishment,  he  went  over  to  Lon- 
don, where  Etlwartl  received  him  with  eveiy 
token  of  affection.  It  was  then  said,  in  France, 
that  it  was  his  violent  love  for  an  English  huly, 
and  not  his  honour,  that  induced  him  to  put  him- 
self again  in  the  power  of  his  enemy.  John 
quietly  took  up  his  old  quarters  in  the  Savoy; 
but  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  before  anv  busi- 
ness wjis  transacte<l,  he  fell  dangerously  iU.  He 
died  at  London,  in  the  month  of  April,  1364.* 

Tlie  dauphin,  now  Charles  V.,  held  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny  in  the  same  state  of  susjiense,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  ravages  committe<l 
in  his  dominions  by  the  “ companies  of  adven- 
ture" which  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Black 
Prince.  The  truth  was,  that  many  of  these  law- 
ess  bands  had  been  in  the  pay  of  iVance,  so  that 
iklward  was  not  accountable  for  the  whole  of  the 
mischief.  The  “free  companions,’’  as  they  called 
themselves,  were  mercenaries,  vagabonds,  and  ml- 
venturers,  from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe, 
who  sold  their  services  to  the  best  payers,  and 
when  peace  was  concluded  l>etween  the  sovereigns, 
they  associated  together,  and  carried  on  a war  on 
their  own  account.  'Tliey  dcfeate<l  a royal  array 
ed  against  them  by  John  de  Bourbon,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  tliat  action.  They  made 
Charles  tremble  in  Paris,  and  the  |>o]>e  at  Avig- 
non. Edward  engaged  to  clear  the  countiy  of 
them,  but  Cliarles  had  no  wish  to  see  another 


* Ryntr,  Pivitmrt;  Cuntinualor  Kangit;  yUtartt, 
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English  army  in  his  tenitory.  Events  in  Spain 
afforded  opportunities  of  getting  rid  of  the  ma- 
rauders. 

Pedro  IV.,  called  the  “Cruel,”  was  then  legi- 
timate King  of  Castile,  but  his  atrocities  pro- 
voked an  insurrection.  He  was,  however,  strong 
enough  to  defeat  the  insurgents,  w'ho  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  King  of  Arragon.  The  latter  sove- 
reign was  unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  tyrant^ 
who  made  war  ujwn  him;  and  then  the  Castilian 
exiles,  among  whom  were  two  illegitimate  half- 
brothers  of  Pedro — Enrique,  Count  of  Trasta- 
mara,  and  Tello,  Coiuit  of  Biscay  — fled  into 
France.  Among  his  many  recent  munlers, 
Petlro  the  Cruel  had  poisoned  his  wife,  a French 
j)rinces3.  It  occurred  to  Enrique  of  Trastamara, 
or  probably  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  French 
court,  that  he  might  collect  among  the  veteran 
“companies”  such  a force  as  would  give  him  a 
deckled  superiority  over  his  half-brother  Pedro. 
The  King  of  France  gave  money;  the  pope  gave 
more;  and  30, (KX)  of  the  atl venturers  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  the  celebiated  war- 
rior Duguesclin  and  of  Don  Enrique,  and,  march- 
ing across  the  P^ienees,  drove  the  tyrant  from  his 
throne.  Don  Pedro,  who  had  not  even  the  satis- 
faction of  lighting  a battle  in  his  defence,  fled 
through  Portugal  to  Coruna,  where  he  eml>arked 
in  the  fl.rst  ship  he  found,  and  sailed  with  his 
tlaughters  for  Bordeaux.  The  Black  Prince  was 
residing  at  Bordeaux,  and  regarding  him  as  a 
legitimate  sovereign  di8]x>ssesseil  by  rebels  and 
traitors,  he  gave  the  tyrant  a most  friendly  re- 
ception. His  father  took  the  same  view;  and  it 
was  soon  determined  to  restore  the  fugitive  king 
by  force  of  arms.  Charles  of  France  at  the  same 
time  took  measures  to  supi)ort  Don  Enrique. 
The  Black  Prince  had  been  maiTied  some  time 
to  a beautiful  widow — his  second  cousin — Joan, 
Countess  of  Kent,'  who  had  l>een  familiarly  and 
endearingly  called  “the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent;” 
but  the  arrival  of  Pedro’s  daughters  was  not 
without  its  effect;  and  the  marriage  of  two  of 
them  to  Edward’s  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter and  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  which  took  place 
a few  years  after,  gave  rise  to  the  claim  of  an 
English  prince  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  For  the 
present  the  fair  Spaniards  remained  at  the  gay 
and  splendid  court  of  Bordeaux,  while  their  father 
and  the  Black  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
raised  their  banners  of  war.  Among  the  a<lven- 


turers  who  had  taken  service  under  Don  Enrique, 
there  were  several  English  captains;  and  such 
was  Prince  Edward’s  popularity  among  the  com- 
panions generally,  that  as  soon  as  they  knew 
what  was  preparing,  12,000  men  abandoned  their 
new  master,  and  returned  w'ith  all  speed  to  join 
Edward  in  Guienne.  As  Pedro’s  promises  were 
most  liberal,  and  the  fame  of  Edward  so  pre- 
valent, they  soon  marched  •with  30,000  men.  The 
King  of  Navarre,  who  was  master  of  that  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees,  was  bought  over;  and  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  snow-storms,  and  tempests,  the  Black 
Prince  led  his  army  in  safety  through  Ronces- 
valles. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1367,  Don  Enrique  met  the 
invaders  in  the  o|)en  plains  between  Navarete 
and  Najara,  with  an  amy  which  is  represente<l 
as  being  three  times  as  numerous  as  that  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Don  Pedro.  Tlie  battle  was 
begun  by  the  young  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
emulous  of  the  military  fame  of  his  brother  Ed- 
ward. In  the  end  the  Black  Prince  gained  a 
complete  victor)';  Enrique  fle<l,  and  Don  Pedro 
re-ascended  the  throne.*  Misfortune  had  not 
taught  him  mercy;  Pedro  wanted  to  massacre  all 
his  prisoners,  but  this  Prince  Edwanl  preventetl. 
After  being  half-starved  in  the  country  he  had 
won  for  another,  and  contracting  heavy  debts 
and  a malatly  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
Eilward  was  obliged  to  lead  his  army  with  all 
haste  back  to  Guienne.  Pedro  had  soon  cause  to 
deplore  his  departure:  in  little  more  than  a year 
his  bastard  ludf-brother  returned  to  Castile,  and 
defeated  him  in  battle.  A conference  was  ar- 
ranged, but,  as  soon  as  the  two  brothers  met,  they 
flew’  at  each  other  with  the  fury  of  wild  l)caats, 
and  in  the  struggle  Don  Enrique  killed  Pe<lro 
with  his  dagger.  The  bastard,  who  w’as  still 
supported  by  Charles  of  France,  again  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne.* 

The  wary  Charles  had  been  recovering  strength 
while  the  English  were  losing  it;  he  was  now 
almost  reatly  for  an  o|>en  war,  anti  he  bound  En- 
rique by  treaty  to  assist  him  as  soon  as  he  should 
declare  it.  At  the  same  time  he  conciliateil  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  entereil  into  a secret  under- 
standing with  the  disaffected  lords,  vassals  of  the 
Black  Prince,  whose  lands  lay  near  the  PjTenees. 
For  seven  years  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  had  lieen 
little  more  than  a dead  letter:  John’s  ransom  hud 
never  been  paid ; many  of  the  hostages,  breaking 


■ Hie  hUtoi7  of  this  fsir  latlj,  the  mother  of  the  nnfurtunate 
Kichatxl  II.,  M of  oil  elder  brother  {Kdwanl''  who  died  in  infancy, 
is  rather  curious.  She  was  daughter  and  heiress  to  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  uncle  to  Rlward  lil.,  wlio  linit  boon  put  to  death  at  the 
lieginning  of  tiie  present  reign,  by  Mortimer  and  Isabella.  She 
was  married  wliou  very  young  to  Hontacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
from  whom  she  was  dirorcoil ; slie  then  es|XHMed  Sir  Tliomas 
ilollanil,  who  nssumal  in  her  right  the  title  of  Earl  of  Kent, 


and  was  summoned  to  |iarliament  as  such.  By  tills  second  hus- 
band slie  had  two  tons — Thomas  Holland,  who  inlierited  the 
hunouni  of  his  father,  and  John  Holland,  who  was  afterwards 
created  Ivirl  of  Huntingdon  and  Duke  of  Exeter.  They  will 
both  appear  in  the  sei|ucl — John  as  the  perjietrator  of  a sarage 
munier.  Her  second  husband  hatl  scarcely  been  deail  three 
montlis  when  site  married  the  Block  Prinoe. 

* Froiuari.  * Froiuari;  Walnng.;  .Vnriana, 
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their  parole,  had  returned  to  France;  some  of  the 
territory  stipulated  had  never  been  ce<led;  the 
sovereign  title  to  the  whole  had  been  withheld 
by  Charles,  who  had  watched  with  a sharp  eye 
the  decaying  vigour  of  King  Edward,  now  an 
old  man,  and  the  shattered  health  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who,  melancholy  and  spirit-broken,  was 
evidently  sinking  to  a premature  grave.  The 
expc<litiou  for  Don  Petlro  proved  a curse  in  more 
ways  than  one — it  so  embarrassed  the  prince  that 
ho  was  obliged  to  impose  additional  taxes  upon 
his  subjects  of  Quienne,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  paying  his  army.  Upon  this  the  Count 
of  Amxagnac,  and  other  Gascon  lords,  already  in 
the  interest  of  France,  went  to  Pains,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  King  of  France,  as  the  lord  {mra- 
mouut.  Cliarles  had  waited  patiently  for  years, 
but  he  now  thought  that  circumstances,  and, above 
all,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  prince’s  health, 
would  allow  him  to  declare  himself.  He  sum- 
moned Edward,  as  Prince  of  Aquitaine  and  his 
vassal  (which  he  was  not  since  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny),  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris.  The 
prince  replied  that  he  would  go,  indeed,  to  Paris, 
bnt  it  should  be  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  His 
father,  however,  was  less  violent;  and,  lowering 
his  claims,  the  elder  Edward,  setting  aside  some 
territory  which  had  been  included  in  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny,  said  he  would  content  himself  with 
the  separate  sovereignty  of  Guienne  and  Poictou. 
But  (/harles  took  this  moderation  as  a certain 
proof  of  weakness,  and,  declaring  the  Prince  of 
Aquitaine  to  be  contumacious,  he  poured  his 
troops  into  his  territories. 

Edward  now  re-assumed  his  title  of  King  of 
France,  and  offered  lands  and  honours  in  that 
kingdom  to  any  sohlier  of  fortune  that  could 
conquer  them  with  his  goo<l  swoixl.  He  sent 
reinforcements  to  the  Black  Prince  in  the  south  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  despatched  his  other  brave 
sou,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  with  a gallant  army 
from  Calais.  The  duke  mandied  through  the 
north-western  provinces,  but  the  Fronch  would 
not  risk  an  engagement  with  him  ; and  while  he 
laid  waste  the  open  country,  Charles  gradually 
extended  his  conquests  in  the  south.  The  Black 
Prince  was  sick  almost  to  death,  l>ut  when  he 
heard  that  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berri  were 
marching  against  him  from  op|X)site  |)oints,  he 
roused  himself  and  took  the  field.  The  royal 
dukes  had  not  heart  to  meet  him — they  Ixith 
retreated  with  precipitation;  and, after  garrison- 
ing the  ])laco3  they  had  acquired,  they  disbanded 
their  army.  Limoges,  the  capital  of  the  Limou- 
sin, had  been  Iwtrayetl  to  the  dukes  by  the  bishop 
and  the  inhabitants ; and  the  prince  was  the 
more  sensible  to  this  treachery',  as  it  was  a place 
upon  which  he  had  conferred  many  honours  and 
benefits.  He  swore  by  the  soul  of  his  father. 


that  he  would  have  the  town  Iwick  again — that 
he  would  not  move  or  attend  to  any  other  thing 
until  he  got  it — and  that  then  he  would  make 
the  traitors  pay  dearly  for  their  perfidy.  He 
was  now  so  ill  that  he  could  not  mount  his  horse, 
but  he  caused  himself  to  be  carrieil  on  a litter 
from  post  to  post.  After  a month’s  siege  Limoges 
was  breached  and  stormed.  Men,  women,  and 
children  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before 
the  prince,  crying,  “ Mercy ! mercy !”  but  he 
would  not  hear  them.  They  were  all  murdere<l 
— upwanls  of  3000.  John  de  Villemur,  Hugh 
de  la  Roche,  and  the  other  knights  whom  the 
dukes  had  thrown  into  Limoges,  retreated  to 
ohe  of  the  squai-es,  placed  themselves  with  theii* * 
backs  to  an  old  wall,  and  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly.  The  English  knights,  as  soon  as 
th4y  saw  them  thus,  dismounted,  and  atUicked 
them  on  foot.  The  French  fought  with  the  cou- 
rage of  despair  against  very  superior  numbers. 
The  prince,  who  came  up  in  his  litter,  looked  on 
with  admiration  at  their  feats,  and  he  became 
mild  and  merciful  at  the  sight.  Some  .of  the 
French  knights,  looking  at  their  swords,  said, 
“ We  are  yours— you  have  conquered — treat  us 
according  to  the  laws  of  arms.”  Edward  re- 
lented ; and,  instead  of  being  massacre<l,  they 
were  received  as  prisoners.  But  no  mercy  was 
shown  to  any  of  the  meaner  sort ; the  whole  city 
of  Limoges  was  ransacked,  and  then  burned  to 
the  ground.'  The  massacre  of  IJmoges  was  the 
hust  military  exploit  of  the  Black  Prince.  Hoping 
that  the  air  of  his  native  country  might  benefit 
his  ruined  constitution,  he  returned  to  England, 
leaving  the  command  in  the  south  to  his  brother 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Soon  after  his  departure  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
having  now  married  the  Lady’  Constance,  eldest 
daughter  of  Don  Pe<lro,  assumed  in  her  right 
the  arms  and  title  of  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,* 
an  imprudent  step,  which  complicated  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Elnglish.  In  the  month  of  June,  1372, 
when  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  came  off  Rochelle 
with  a fleet  carrying  reinforcements  to  the  duke, 
he  found  a Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  shiiie  far 
larger  than  his  own,  and  furnished  with  engines 
— prol>ably  cannons — lying  between  I^a  Rochelle 
and  the  I.sle  of  Rh6.  Pembroke  either  could  not 
or  would  not  avoid  a battle : he  fought  desjie- 
rately  the  whole  day’,  and  renewed  the  unequal 
comltat  on  the  morrow  ; but  at  last,  his  ship  was 
grapjded  by  four  Spanish  shijis  at  once,  and 
boarded  on  every  side:  he  wjis  made  prisoner. 


• The  BWiop  of  TJmoges,  Iho  nail  oOender,  e»«ipe«l  doath 
through  tbo  laauagvmont  of  tho  Duke  of  Ijuicoster. 

* Tho  dnughten  of  Don  Pedro  were  illogitimate ; but  after  tho 
death  of  their  mother,  tho  celohniUxl  Maria  Padilla,  ho  took  an 
oath  tliat  he  had  been  innnicd  t«i  her,  and  ho  dcolaretl  hor 
daughtore  his  heirs. 
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and  not  a single  sail  of  his  fleet  escaped.  Many 
of  them  went  down  with  their  flags  flying;  and  a 
ship  carrying  the  military  chest,  with 
£20,000  in  it,  sank  with  the  rest. 

From  this  time,  one  ill  success  follow- 
ed another  with  anuxzing  rapidity. 

Charles  V.,  who  not  without  reason 
was  called  “the  Wise,”  ha<l  deter- 
mined not  to  hazaixl  a general  bat- 
tle with  the  English.  Sir  Robert 
Knowles  swept  the  whole  of  France 
from  Calais  to  the  walls  of  Paris, 
which  he  insulted;  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  marched  through  France 
from  one  end  to  the  other  without 
meeting  any  opposition ; but  they 
found  all  the  important  fortresses 
and  great  towns  well  guarded,  and 
they  both  lost  many  men  from  want 
of  provisions,  while  every  straggler 
from  their  armies  was  cut  to  pieces. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster  marched 
and  counter-marched,  but  could 
never  bring  the  French  to  a battle. 

He  concluded  a truce  with  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  and  departed  for  Eng- 
land ; but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone 
Charles  broke  the  armistice. 

A.D.  1374. 

never  ceased  his 
endeavours  to  secure  a lasting 
peace ; his  legates  had  followed 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter in  all  his  last  campaign,  and 
other  envoys  were  constantly 
about  the  courtof  Charles.  When 
the  French  had  gained  almost 
all  they  could  hope  to  get,  and 
when  Edward’s  confidence  in 
his  own  resources  was  broken 
by  long  disappointment,  the  ar- 
rangement for  a treaty  was  commenced  at  the 
town  of  Bruges.  After  months  of  negotiation,  a 


tnice  was  concluded  for  one  year  only;  but  this 
was  subsequently  renewed,  and  Lasted  till  the 
death  of  Edward.  At  this  time  all 
that  the  English  'king  retained  of 
his  continental  dominions  was  Bor- 
tleaux,  Bayonne,  a few  toAvns  on  the 
Dordogne,  and  his  own  important 
conquest  of  Calais,  with  a strip  of 
territory  roiuid  it. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the 
Black  Prince  embraced  a course  of 
popular  opposition  in  parliament; 
and  if  he  irritated  his  old  father 
thereby,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  please  the  nation,  whose  idol  he 
had  ever  been.  But  the  state  of  his 
health  obliged  him  to  seek  quiet 
and  retirement:  and  then  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  monopolized  all  the 
authority  of  government;  for  the 
king  had  become  indolent  and  reck- 
less, and,  like  other  heroes  in  their 
old  age,  a slave  to  a young  and 
beautiful  woman.  Philippa,  Ed- 
wanl’s  excellent  wife,  had  died  seven 
years  before,  and  the  fortunes  of 
her  husband  were  overcast  from 
the  day  of  her  death.  Alice 
Perrers,  a married  woman,  whose 
wit  is  said  to  have  equalled  her 
beauty,  and  who  had  been  a 
lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
(pieen,  so  captivated  Edward 
that  he  could  refuse  her  nothing, 
and  was  never  happy  except 
when  he  was  in  her  company. 
Among  other  presents  he  gave 
her  the  late  queen’s  jeweLs,  and 
these  Alice  was  vain  enough 
EiiWAKUTHB  to  show  in  public.  She  soon 
liecame  an  object  of  popular  out- 
crj',  as  well  as  parliamentary  censure,  which, 
however,  she  little  regarded ; and  she  continued 


Hiutabt  Aocx>DTREMr.)rra  up 
Hlack  raiNCE.' 


* The  military  acooutrementa  of  the  Block  Prince,  which  are 
■uspended  by  on  iron  rod  above  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, are  extremely  curious.  They  are,  porhapa,  the  most 
ancient  remains  of  the  kind  existing;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
convey  information  on  pointe  which,  but  for  such  evidence,  can 
be  gained  only  by  inference.  The  shield  fastened  to  the  column 
at  the  head  of  the  tomb  is  of  wood,  entirely  covered  with 
leather,  wrought  in  such  a manner  that  the  lleur  de  Us  and 
lions  stand  forth  with  a boldness  of  relief  and  finish  tlwt,  when 
wo  oonsidor  the  material  employed,  is  truly  wonderful,  at  the 
some  time  possessing  oven  to  this  day  a nature  so  firm  and 
tough,  that  it  must  Imvo  boon  an  excellent  substitute  for  metal. 
This  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  oelebratod cuir  bouUi  so  often  spoken 
of  by  tlie  wntersof  the  time.  The  surooat,  till  closely  examined, 
gives  but  little  idea  of  its  original  splemlour,  as  the  whole  is 
now  in  colour  a dusky  brown ; it  has  sliort  sleeves,  and  is  made 
to  lace  up  the  centre  of  the  track ; its  outward  surface  is  velvet, 
upon  which  is  richly  ombroidore<l  with  silk  and  goM  the  lions 
and  flours  de  lis.  The  whole  of  the  surcoat  is  qniltotl  or  g.aro- 
b^ue<l  with  ootUni,  to  the  thickness  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 


in  narrow  longitudinal  i>ortions,  and  lined  with  linen.  It  Is 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  file  either  on  this  surooat  or  the 
shield.  The  helmet  is  of  iron,  and  has  been  lined  within  with 
leather ; besides  the  sights  for  the  eyes,  it  has  on  tlio  right  side 
in  front  a number  of  holes  drilled  in  the  form  of  a coronet, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  air  to  the  wearer.  Tlio  chapean  and 
leopard  upon  It  appear  to  be  formed  with  cloth,  covered  with  a 
white  oomposition.  The  leopard  is  gilt,  and  the  cap  painted 
rod,  the  fiicing  white,  with  ermine  sixuts,  the  insi<lo  Unod  with 
velvet.  The  gauntlets  are  brass,  and  remarkable  for  their  simi- 
larity to  those  represented  on  the  hands  of  the  effigy,  with 
this  exoei>tion,  that  they  have,  in  addition,  leopards  standing 
erect  on  the  knuckles.  The  leather  which  appears  on  the  Inner 
side  is  ornamentally  worked  up  the  sides  of  the  fingers  with  silk. 
Tlio  sword  is  said  to  have  been  taken  away  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  sheath  which  contained  it  yet  remains;  it  appears  to  be 
icatlier,  lias  been  ]>aint«d  red,  and  ornamented  on  the  outer  side 
with  gilt  studs.  There  is  yet  a portion  of  the  belt  with  the  buckle 
attached ; this  belt  is  not  of  leather,  but  of  cloth,  tlio  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.— Stothard's  Ifen  umni/al  ^pi«t  qf  Ortat  Britain. 
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to  retain  her  ascendancy  over  tlio  old  king  to 
the  last.' 

But  the  nation  lost  all  thoughts  of  Alice  Per- 
rers  in  the  great  event  which  now  took  place. 
The  Black  Prince  died  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the 
8th  day  of  June,  1376.  It  will  appear,  from  our 
narrative,  that  this  extraonl  inary  man,  though 
generally  both  merciful  and  generous,  was  not 
wholly  exempt  from  the  vices  and  barbai’ity  of 
his  times;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  univci-sal 
jwpidarity  which  ho  enjoyed  at  home,  and  from 
the  frequent  praises  extorted  from  his  bitterest 
enemies  abroad,  that  he  had  endearing  quali- 
ties, and  many  virtues  beside  those  of  gallantry 
and  couHige,  in  which  he  was  probably  never 
surpassed  by  a mortal  being.  So  entirely  had  the 
nation  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him,  that 
though  the  melancholy  event  had  long  been  ex- 
pected, his  death  seemed  to  toll  the  knell  of  the 
country’s  glory. 

The  nation  seemed  well  inclined  to  transfer  all 
their  affection  to  Prince  Edward’s  only  surviving 
legitimate  son,  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  who  was 
only  in  his  tenth  year;  and  a few  days  after  the 
funeral,  parliament  petitioned  the  king  to  intro- 
duce the  young  prince  among  them,  that  he  might 
receive  the  honours  due  to  him  as  heir  to  the 
crown.  The  dislike  of  Prince  Richard’s  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  suspected  of 
aiming  at  the  throne,  no  doubt  hastened  this 
measure.  With  the  full  consent  of  the  old  king, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presented  the 


* “ I twill  bo  romemborod  by  erory  one  wliotuM  read  our  history, 
tli.1t  in  tlio  lattor  yoara  of  Edwnnl'a  llfo,  hU  fnme  was  tornishod 
by  the  uoendAucy  of  the  Duke  of  Ltuioaaior  and  Alice  Perron. 
The  former,  a man  of  more  ambition  than  his  capacity  seems  to 
hare  warranted,  even  incurred  the  suspicion  of  meditating  to  sot 
aside  the  heir  of  the  crown  when  the  Black  lYince  should  haro 
sunk  Into  the  grave.  Whether  ho  were  wronged  or  not  by  theeo 
ooujooturee,  they  certainly  appear  to  have  operated  on  those 
most  concerned  to  take  alarm  at  them.  A parliament  mot  in 
Ai>rii,  1376,  wherein  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  king's  ad- 
ministration, or  the  influence  of  the  Prinoo  of  Woles,  led  to  very 
remarkable  consequences.  After  granting  a subsidy,  the  com- 
mons, considering  the  evils  of  the  country,  through  so  many 
wars  anil  other  causes,  and  that  the  oflloors  now  in  the  king’s 
torvloe  are  lur.ifliciout,  without  lisrtbor  assistance,  fur  so  great 
a charge,  pray  tliat  the  oonncil  be  strengthcneil  by  the  addition 
of  ten  or  twelve  bishops,  lords,  and  otbera,  to  be  constantly  at 
hand,  sotliat  nobusiuoas  of  weight  should  bo  despatched  without 
tlie  consent  of  all ; nor  smaller  matters  without  tliat  of  four  or 
six.  Tiie  king  pretended  to  come  with  alacrity  into  this  measure, 
which  was  followed  by  a strict  restraint  on  them  and  all  otlier 
ofilcers  from  taking  presents  in  the  oonrso  of  their  duty."— Ilal- 
1am,  Statt  o/  Survpt  during  (Ae  Middlt  Agt*.  vol.  ill.  p.  80. 

After  relating  some  farther  measures  of  this  popular  parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Ilallam  remarks  that  no  House  of  Commons  would 
liave  gone  such  lengths  on  the  more  support  of  popular  opinion 
unless  Instigated  and  encouraged  by  higher  autlioritr,  which 
authority  was  in  this  case  that  of  the  Priiioe  of  Woles — the 
Black  Prince.  Consequently,  on  the  premature  death  of  that 
idol  of  the  people,  lAncaster  recovered  hU  Infloenoe,  and  the 
favourites  whom  the  Commons  hod  specially  attacked  returned 
to  uoort.  Nsy,  a parliament  mot  next  year  which  overthrew  tlio 


young  prince  to  tlie  two  Houses  as  “ the  fair  and 
perfect  image  of  his  father,”  and  the  successor  to 
all  his  rights.  Lancaster,  however,  resumed  all 
his  former  power-;  aud  as  soon  as  the  Black 
Prince  was  dead,  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  jiarlia- 
meutary  opjxisition  which  he  had  directed  ceaseil. 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the  speaker  of  the  Corn- 
luon.s,  was  arre.sted,  and  William  of  Wyekhani, 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  de- 
prived of  his  temiKU-alities  without  trial,  and 
dismissed  the  court.  In  the  next  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  27th  of  January,  1377,  the 
duke  hiul  a strong  majority.  Although  forming 
a very  weak  minority,  there  still  existed  an  op- 
iwaition  with  spirit  enough  to  s]>eak  and  remon- 
strate; and  while  the  Commons  demanded,  in 
right  of  the  Gi*eat  Cliarter,  that  Sir  Peter  de  la 
Mare  should  be  liberated  or  put  u]k>u  his  trial, 
the  bishoi>s  demanded  the  same  thing  in  behalf 
of  their  brother  of  Winchester.  Wydiffe,apoor 
pari.sh  priest,  the  precursor  of  Huss,  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  the  great  men  who  effected  the  Re- 
formation, had  long  been  preaching  aud  writing 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic  clergy;  and  his 
party,  though  small,  already  included  some  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  in  England.  It  is  gene- 
rally stated  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  took  up 
the  cause  of  Wycliffe,  who  was  lying  under  a dan- 
gerous prosecution,  merely  to  spite  the  bench  of 
bishops.  On  the  day  of  trial,  when  the  English 
reformer  stood  up  to  plead  in  the  great  church 
of  St.  Paul’s,  before  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Lon- 


work  of  its  predeocMor,  restonxl  those  who  boU  been  impeocheil, 
aud  r«i>eal«xl  the  ordinanoo  against  Alice  I’errers.  "So  llttlo 
security,"  says  Mr.  Uallam,  “will  popnlor  aawmblios  over 
afl'ord  against  arbitrary  power,  when  deprived  of  ragular  leaders 
and  the  oonsoionsness  of  mutual  fldclity."  But  parliomontory 
corruption  seemed  to  be  so  common  at  elections,  tliat  with  tlie 
rise  or  (all  of  parties  at  court,  one  might  reckon  on  the  most 
rapid  clinngos  in  the  proceedings  of  porlianienti  Still  somctliing 
was  gained  even  by  the  Honse  of  Commoi.s  being  employed  as 
on  engine  for  the  subversion  of  an  obnoxious  party  by  attacking 
it  on  just  grounds,  and  here  Mr.  Hallam  judiciously  remarks : — 
“ The  policy  adopted  by  tho  Prince  of  Woles  and  Earl  of  Morcli 
in  employing  tl'e  House  of  Commons  os  on  engine  of  attack 
ogainst  an  obnoxious  ministry,  was  iiorfectly  novel,  and  indi- 
cates a sensible  clinngo  in  tlie  character  of  our  constitution. 
In  tho  reign  of  Edward  II.,  iiorliament  hod  little  share  in 
resisting  the  government ; much  moro  was  effected  by  tho 
barons  throiigli  risings  of  tlieir  feudal  teiiaiitiy.  Fifty  years  of 
authority  liotter  respected — of  law  liotter  enforced — liod  ron- 
dored  tlieee  more  perilous,  aud  of  n more  violent  appearance  than 
formerly.  A surer  raiource  presented  iteelf  in  tho  increased 
weight  of  tlie  I.owor  House  in  parliauiont.  And  this  indirect 
aristocratical  iufluouoe  gave  a surprising  influence  to  tliat  as- 
aenibly,  and  {lartlcalarly  tendctl  to  establish  lieyond  question  its 
control  over  imblic  abuses.  Is  it  lom  Just  to  remark  that  it  also 
tended  to  preserve  tho  relation  and  harmony  between  each  x>art 
and  the  other,  aud  to  prevent  tliat  Jarring  of  emulation  and 
jealousy,  wliich,  though  generally  found  in  the  division  of 
power  between  a noble  and  a popular  estate,  lias  scarcely  ever 
caused  a dissension,  except  in  cases  of  little  luumcnt,  between 
our  two  Houses  of  Parliament."— Hallam,  StaU  o/  Survpt  dur- 
ing Uu  Middle  Agtt,  vol.  ill.  p.  SI. 
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don,  he  avrs  accompanied  and  supported  by  the 
duke,  and  by  his  friend,  the  Lonl  Percy,  marshal 
of  England.  Tliese  two  great 
laymen  were  so  ardent,  that  a 
violent  altercation  ensued  in  the 
church  between  them  and  the 
bishop:  Lancaster,  it  is  said,  even 
threatened  to  drag  the  prelate 
out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of 
his  head.  The  Londoners  hotly 
resented  the  insult  offei-ed  to 
their  bishop.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing a mob  broke  oi>en  the  lord- 
inarshal’s  house,  and  killed  an  un- 
lucky priest  whom  they  mistook 
for  Earl  Percy  in  disguise.  They 
then  .proceeded  to  the  Savoy,  the 
duke’s  palace,  and  gutted  it.  The 
riot  was  so  tenable  that  it  inter- 
rupted the  debates  in  pai'liament; 
and  one  of  the  last  audiences  of 
the  great  Edward  was  given  at 
Shene  (now  Richmond)  to  the 
lonl-mayor  and  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  London,  who  were  brought 
there  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
duke,  and  crave  pardon  for  their 
grievous  offence. 

When  parliament  resumed 


• WaUingham;  Rot.  Pari.:  Rtnu.:  Slou-. 

* '*  A siluiit  altoratiuu  liAtl  been  wrought 
on  the  condition  and  character  of  the  lower 
claasoa  daring  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Thia  was  tlie  effect  of  increased  knowledge 
ond  refinement,  whioli  had  1>ccn  making  a 
considerable  progress  for  fully  half  a con- 
tuT}-,  though  thoj'  did  not  readily  i«nnoato 
the  cold  region  of  iK>verty  and  ignorance. 

It  was  natural  tlu»t  the  coimtry  i>eople,  or 
otitlandish  folk,  as  they  were  called,  should 

repine  at  the  exclusion  from  that  enjoyment  of  ooropotonco  and 
Hocurity  for  the  fniiU  of  their  labour  which  the  inhabitante  of 
towns  so  fully  possessecl.  The  fourteenth  century  was,  in  many 
]iarts  of  Europe,  the  age  when  a sense  of  ix>litical  servitude  was 
most  keenly  felt.  Thus  the  insurrection  of  the  .liux|nerie  in 
France,  about  the  year  13118,  had  the  same  diameter,  .and  resulted 
in  a grout  measure  from  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  English 
]>easant.s  in  1383.  And  we  may  account  in  a similar  manner  for 
the  democratical  tone  of  the  French  and  Flemish  cities,  and  for 
the  pruraleuoc  of  a spirit  of  liberty  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

“ I do  not  know  whether  we  should  attribute  jiartof  this  revo- 
lutionary oonaission  to  the  preaching  of  Wyclifie's  disciples,  or 
look  u]H)n  both  the  one  and  the  other  as  phenomena  lielonging 
to  tliat  particular  epoch  in  the  progress  of  society.  Now  prin- 
ciples, Iwth  as  to  civil  rule  and  religion,  broke  suddenly  U}s>u 
the  unotlncntod  mind,  to  render  it  ls>ld,  presumptuous,  anil  tur- 
bulent. Hut  at  least  I make  little  doubt  that  the  dislike  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  spread  so  mpidly  oinoiig  the  )ieopIu 


business,  they  took  into  coiisidemtion  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  truce  with  France  was  on  the 
I>oint  of  expiring;  and  to  provide 
for  a renewal  of  the  war,  wliich 
seemed  prolyable,  they  granted 
an  aid  in  the  shape  of  a poll-tax 
— a disastrous  precedent.  In  the 
month  of  February  tlie  king  had 
completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  he  published  a general 
amnesty  for  all  minor  offences. 
This  was  Edward’s  last  public 
act.  He  sj>ent  the  remaining 
four  months  of  his  life  between 
Eltham  Palace  and  the  lieautiful 
nnuior  of  Shene.  Decay  had 
fallen  alike  on  body  and  spirit. 
Tlie  ministers  and  courtiers 
crowded  round  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster or  round  Prince  Richard 
and  his  mother.  The  oUl  man 
was  left  alone  with  his  mistress: 
and  even  she,  it  is  said,  after 
drawing  his  valuable  ring  from 
his  finger,  abandoned  him  in  his 
dying  moments.  Edward  died  at 
Shene,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  life,' 
and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign.* * 


Ernov  or  Edward  III.  in  old  acie.* 
From  his  tumb  iu  Westminster  Abbey. 


at  this  season,  oonnectod  iUelf  with  a spirit 
of  insubonlimition,  and  an  iiitoleranoo  of 
political  subjection.  Both  were  nour- 
ished by  the  same  toachen— the  lower  so- 
cular  clergy;  and,  however  distinct  we 
may  tliink  a religious  reiurmation  from  a 
civil  anarchy,  there  was  a good  deal  com- 
mon in  the  language  by  which  the  popu- 
lace wore  inflamed  to  cither  one  or  the 
other.  Even  the  Scripture  moralities, 
which  wore  then  cxhibiUsl,  and  which 
became  the  foundation  of  our  tlicatre,  alTordeil  fuel  to  the  spirit 
of  sedition.  Tlie  common  original  and  common  duetinatiuu  of 
mankind,  with  every  other  lesson  of  wiuality  which  religion 
supplies  to  humble  or  to  console,  were  diii]>lnyod  in  coarse 
and  glaring  features  in  these  represent.'itious.  The  Camiliority 
of  such  ideas  has  de.vlcned  their  eflTcct  u]>on  our  minds;  but 
when  a rude  peasant,  surprisingly  destitute  of  religious  in- 
struction during  that  oomijit  ago  of  the  church,  was  l««i  at  omv 
to  tlieso  impressive  trutlis,  we  cannot  bo  surprised  at  the  intoxi- 
cation of  mind  they  produced.”— Ilallnm's  Middle  Agtt,  vol  iii. 
p.  265. 

* The  ofllgy  is  of  copjior,  gilt ; it  is  in  a grand  simple  style. 
The  hair  flows  over  the  neck,  and  tlio  beard  is  forked,  os  then 
woni.  Tlie  mantle  is  fastened  to  the  shoulder  by  a broad 
band,  which  extends  across  the  breast.  Tlie  dalmatica  is  under- 
neath, gathered  in  a few  brood  and  beautifully  disposed  fohU. 
He  has  luid  a sceptre  iu  cither  hand,  denoting  Ids  double  do- 
minion. 
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between  the  EnglLsh  and  Soots— Unsucceisful  expedition  to  France— Discontent  of  the  English  commons  at 
the  capitation  tax — The  Wat  Tyler  iusnrreotion  — Its  progress — Lawless  proceedings  of  the  insurgents- Their 
proposed  terms — Interview  of  the  king  with  their  leader  — Wat  Tyler  killed — Marriage  of  Richard  II. — Con- 
dition of  Flanders,  aud  its  civil  wars — Flanders  invaded  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich — Diaseusions  among  the 
royal  family  of  England — Castile  invaded  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster— The  Duke  of  Gloucester  usurps  the  con- 
trol of  government — His  tyrannical  proceedings — Battle  of  Otterbourne — Richard  1 1,  suddenly  asserts  hia 
right  to  rule — He  visits  Ireland — The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  mysterious  imprisonment— His  unexplained  death 
— Obsequiousness  of  parliament — Quarrel  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  aud  Norfolk — Both  banished — 'I'he 
Duke  of  Hereford  returns  during  Richard’s  absence — Richard  at  his  return  to  England  is  forsaken  and  taken 
captive — He  is  deposed — Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  claims  the  crown — Ho  is  elected  king. 


HE  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late 
king  occupied  some  time,  but  on 
July  16  th, 

1377,  Ric- 
hard  was 
crowned 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  ceremony  was  unu- 
sually splendid,  but  the 
fatigue  and  excitement 
were  too  much  for  the 
royal  boy,  who,  after 
being  anointed  and 
crowned,  was  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  that 
they  were  obliged  to 
carry  him  in  a litter  to 
his  apartment.  After 
some  rest  he  wa»  sum- 
moned to  the  great  hall, 
where  he  created  four 
earls  aud  nine  knights, 
and  partook  of  a mag- 
nificent banquet,  which 
was  followed  by  a ball, 
minstrelsy,  and  other 
somewhat  turbulent 
festivities  of  the  time.' 

Considerable  pjuns 
were  taken  to  spoil  this 
young  king  from  the 
first ; such  adulation 
and  prostrations  had 
not  been  seen  before 
in  England ; and  if  the 
bishojM  and  courtiers 
did  not  preach  to  tlie 
boy  the  “Divine  right," 
they  seem  to  have  made 
a near  approach  to  that  doctrine ; and  they  spoke 

* lyaUinghtuA, 
tion. 

Vox,.  I. 


Ilf  givoB  au  elaborate  account  of  Uie  ooruua- 


gravely  of  the  intuitive  wisdom,  and  of  the  hero- 
ism of  a child  not  yet  eleven  years  old.  These 

men  were  indisputably 
answerable  for  much  of 
the  mischief  that  fol- 
lowed ; but  now  the 
beauty  of  the  young 
king’s  person,  and  the 
memory  of  his  father, 
endeared  him  to  his 
)>eople,  and  a long  time 
j >assed  before  they 
would  think  any  ill  of 
the  son  of  their  idol, 
the  Black  Prince.  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
titular  King  of  Oistile, 
more  jiopularly  known 
under  the  name  of 
“ John  of  Gaunt,"*  hiul 
long  been  sus{>ected  of 
1 he  project  of  supplant- 
ing his  nephew ; but 
his  uu{)Opularity  was 
great,  and  he  yielded 
with  tolenvbly  good 
grace  to  the  force  of 
circumstances.  As  if 
on  pur|K)se  to  exclude 
the  duke,  no  regular 
regency  w’as  appointed ; 
but  the  morning  after 
the  coronation  the  pre- 
lates and  barons  chose, 
“ in  aid  of  the  ch.au- 
cellor  and  treasurer,” 
twelve  j)erm:inent  coun- 
cillors, among  whom 
not  one  of  the  kiug’.H 
uncles  was  named.  John  of  Gaunt  withdrew  to 


^ Uo  won  ao  called  from  the  towii  of  Uhont  or  Oand  tUioii  pro- 
noiinood  (janntj,  the  place  of  hit  birtli. 
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Ills  caatle  of  Kenilworlli ; but  nothing  could  re- 
move the  popular  belief  that  the  duke  aimed  at 
the  throne,  and  prophecies  were  afloat  which, 
like  other  such  predictions,  probably  helped  to 
work  their  own  fulfilment  a few  years  later, 
wlien  his  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  dethroned 
his  cousin  Richard. 

The  French  were  not  slow  in  trying  to  take 
the  usual  advantage  of  a minority.  The  truce 


Jons OFOAOirr,  Does  o«  LASCAaTEM.>— Cotton  US.  Nero  D. VI. 

expired  before  the  death  of  Edward,  and  Charles 
refused  to  prolong  it.  In  close  union  with  Henry 
of  Trastamai'a,  who  was  provoked  by  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  continuing  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Castile,  he  got  together  a formidable 
fleet,  and  insulted  and  plundered  the  English 
coast  before  Ricliard  had  been  a month  on  the 
throne.  A pai'liament  was  assembled  while  the 
impression  of  tliese  injuries  was  fresh;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  supplies  of  money  (the  treasury 
being  exhausted)  it  was  stated  that  the  realm 
was  in  greater  danger  than  it  had  ever  been. 
Supplies  were  voted,  and,  by  borrowing  greater 
sums  of  the  merchants,  government  was  enabled 
to  put  to  sea  a considerable  fleet  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster’s  brothers.  Buckingham  met 
w'ith  little  success,  and  his  failure,  however  un- 


'  “ This  priuce  is  herx>  dulineatod  in  the  habit  of  liigh-stowanl 
of  Rngland,  examining  the  right,  and  granting  the  oommJs- 
aions  of  the  ufBoee  claimed  bj  tlio  nobility  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  II.  It  U highly  probable  tlwt  the  ligxire  kneeling  is 
Thomas  uf  Woodstock,  high-constable  of  Kngland.  Tliis  Thomas 
was  the  serenth  and  yonngcat  son  of  E<lward  III.,  and  brother 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  lie  (Jolm  of  Qanntl  is  dressed  in  dark  blue 
and  white;  the  6gnre  kneeling  is  in  dark  blue  and  red;  the 
seat  a kind  of  pink,  and  the  back-ground  red." — Strutt’s  R€gal 
and  SeeletiartictU  Anli(/uUics 

* These  accoutrements  were  suspended  over  the  tomb  of  John 
of  Gaunt  in  Old  St.  Paul's,  and  are  pnaerred  by  noUar's 


fairly,  added  to  the  uujKipularity  of  the  Lan- 
castrian party. 

AD  1378  of  Gaunt,  however,  obtained 

the  command  of  the  fleet,  with 
nearly  all  the  money  which  had  been  voted. 
He  detached  a squadron  under  the  Earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Salisbury,  who,  in  crossing  the  Channel, 


fiam  o.  Cap,  axi>  Ijasck  or  Jonic  or  CACsr.^— From  Hollar. 


fell  in  with  a Spanish  fleet,  and  suff'eretl  consi- 
derable loss.  The  two  earls,  however,  succeeded 
in  their  main  object,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Cherbourg,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  were  ceded  to  England  by  the  King 
of  Navarre,  who  was  again  engaged  in  a war  with 
the  Fi*ench  king,  and  who  was  glad  to  purchase 
the  assistance  of  England  at  any  price.  In  the 
month  of  July  the  duke  sailed  with  the  great  fleet 
for  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where  the  conquests  of 
the  French  had  reduced  another  ally  of  England 
almost  to  despair.  The  Duke  of  Brittany,  son 
of  the  heroic  Countess  of  Montfort,  ceded  to  the 
English  the  important  towm  and  harbour  of 
Brest,  which  Lancaster  secured  with  a good  gar- 
rison. The  duke  then  invested  St.  Malo,  but  the 
constable  Duguesclin  marched  with  a very  su- 
perior force  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  and  com- 


ongraTing.  The  ihiold  is  dosoribod  in  Bolton's  Slemfnts  <^f 
Armories  os  follows: — “ It  is  very  convex  towurdt  the  besror, 
wliothor  by  warping  through  age  or  m made  of  purpoeo.  It 
hath  in  dimension  more  than  three  quartoni  of  a yard  of  Icnjtli. 
and  above  Italf  a yard  in  breadth.  Next  to  the  body  is  a cun- 
vas  glued  to  a board;  upon  that  boon!  are  broad  thin  axicim, 
slioee  or  plates  of  hom  nailed  fast,  and  again  over  them  twenty 
and  six  pieces  of  the  like,  all  meeting  or  centring  about  a round 
plate  of  tho  same  in  the  navel  of  the  shield,  and  over  all  is  a 
leather  closed  fast  to  them  with  glue,  or  other  holding  stnlf,  upon 
which  his  armories  were  painted;  but  now  they,  with  the  leath»r 
itself,  have  Tory  lately  and  very  lewdly  been  utterly  spoiled.  ” 
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pellet!  the  duke  to  returu  to  his  ships.  The  great 
Qeet  then  came  home.  A striking  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  did'  not  tend  to  brighten 
the  duke’s  laurels.  The  Scots,  receiving  their 
impulse  from  France,  renewed  the  war,  sur- 
prised the  castle  of  Berwick,  made  incursions 
into  the  northern  counties,  and  equipped  a num- 
ber of  ships  to  cruise  against  the  English.  Ber- 
wick was  recovered  soon  after  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland;  but  one  John  Mercer,  who 
had  got  together  certain  sail  of  Scots,  French, 
and  Spaniards,  came  to  Scarborough,  and  made 
j>ri2e  of  every  ship  in  that  port  Upon  learning 
the  injuries  done,  and  the  still  greater  damage 
apprehended  from  these  sea-rovers,  John  Phil- 
pot — “that  worshipful  citizen  of  London” — la- 
menting the  negligence  of  government,  equipped 
a small  fleet  at  his  own  expense,  and,  without 
waiting  for  any  commission,  went  in  pursuit  of 
Mercer.  After  a fierce  battle,  the  doughty  al- 
derman took  the  Scot  prisoner,  captured  fifteen 
Spanish  ships,  and  recovered  all  the  vessels  which 
had  been  taken  at  Scarborough.  On  his  return, 
Philpot  was  received  in  triumph  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  but  ho  was  harshly  handled  by  the 
council  of  government  for  the  unlawfulness  of 
acting  os  he  had  done  without  authority,  he  be- 
ing but  a private  man.' 

In  the  month  of  October  the  parliament  met 
at  Gloucester,  and  in  a very  Iwid  humour;  the 
government  wanted  money — the  commons  a re- 
form of  abuses.  The  disputes  ended  in  a com- 
promise, the  commons  being  allowed  to  inspect 
the  accounts  of  the  treasurers,  which  was  granted 
us  a matter  of  favour,  but  not  of  right,  nor  were 
they  to  consider  it  as  a precedent:  they  also  ob- 
tained copies  of  the  papers,  showing  how  the 
moneys  they  had  voted  had  been  raised;  but  this 
also  was  granted  as  if  proceeding  from  the  king’s 
good  pleasure.  In  the  end  they  granted  a new 
aid  by  laying  additional  duties  on  wool,  wool- 
fells,  hides,  leather,  and  other  merchandise.  J ohn 
de  Montfort,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  had  keen 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  England,  and  the  French 
king  annexed  his  dominions  to  the  crown  of 
France.  This  premature  measure  reconciled  all 
the  factions  in  the  country;  and  John  was  re- 
called by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Bretons. 
Irving  his  wife,  an  aunt  of  King  Richard,* *  in 
England,  ho  embarked  with  100  knights  and 
men-at-aims,  and  200  archers.  Charles  instantly 
prepared  to  send  a French  army  into  Brittany, 
and  then  the  duke  implored  the  assistance  of  a 
force  from  England.  A considerable  army  was 
i-aised  and  sent  to  his  relief,  under  the  command 

* TnuKll,  ConXin.  IkmitCx  Hiti.:  Houthej,  Katal  Hitt.; 
iraUinff. 

* De  Moutfort  nmrried  &Iai7,  tLe  fuorth  dAUghter  of  Edirard 

III.  Mid  queen  rhllii)])*.  . 


of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham.  Buckingham  landed 
at  Calais,  and  from  Calais  he  marched  to  Artois, 
Picardy,  Champagne,  and  other  inland  provinces 
of  France,  plundering  and  devastating  £he  open 
country.  His  progress  was  watched  by  far  su- 
perior forces;  but,  firm  to  the  system  which  the 
cautious  diaries  had  adopted,  the  French  would 
not  risk  a battle,  and  the  English,  after  a circui- 
tous march,  reached  the  frontiers  of  Brittany 
without  meeting  any  resistance.  But  the  Earl 
of  Buckingham  was  scarcely  there  when  the  King 
of  France  died,  and  the  Bretons,  who  knew  that 
a boy  was  to  ascend  the  throne,  thinking  that 
they  should  no  longer  stand  in  neeil  of  their  as- 
sistance, began  to  entertain  as  much  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  the  English  as  they  had  hitherto  done  of 
the  French.  De  Montfort  w’as  unable  to  resist  the 
wishes  of  his  subjects;  and  as  the  uncles  of  the 
young  King  Charles  VI.,  who  formed  the  regency, 
were  willing  to  treat  and  to  recognize  his  restora- 
tion, he  concluded  a peace  with  France,  and  en- 
gaged wholly  to  abandon  the  interests  of  England. 
Buckingham  returned  home  in  the  following 
spring,  glad  to  escape  from  the  hostility  of  tlio 
Bretons.* 

These  proceedings  had  cost  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney, and  the  nation  was  sorely  harassed  by  taxa- 
tion, or  by  the  way  in  which  the  taxes  were 
levied.  In  an  evil  hour  parliament  passed  a 
capitation  tax:  this  was  a repetition  of  the  tax 
imposed  in  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  reign, 
but  slightly  modified,  so  as  to  make  it  fall  less 
heavily  on  the  poor.  Every  male  and  female 
of  fifteen  years  of  age  was  to  pay  three  groats; 
but  in  cities  and  towns  the  aggregate  amount  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  inhabitants  according 
to  their  abilities,  or  in  such  a way  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  pay  less  than  one  gi'oat,  or  more 
than  sixty  groats  for  himself  and  his  wife.  Where 
there  was  little  or  no  registration,  the  fixing  of 
the  age  was  sure  to  lead  to  disputes:  the  collec- 
tors might  easily  take  a boy  or  girl  of  fourteen 
to  be  fifteen,  and  poverty  would  induce  many  of 
the  poor  knowingly  to  make  a mis-statement  of 
the  opposite  kind.  But  the  levying  of  this  awk- 
ward tax  might  have  passed  over  with  nothing 
more  serious  than  a few  riots  l)etween  the  people 
and  the  tax-gatherers,  had  it  not  been  for  other 
circumstances  involved  in  the  mighty  change 
which  had  gradxially  been  taking  place  in  the 
whole  body  of  European  society.  The  i>ea8antry 
had  been  gradually  emerging  from  slavery  to 
freedom,  and  began  to  feel  an  ambition  to  l>e- 
come  men,  and  to  be  treated  as  such  by  their 
superiors  in  the  accidental  circumstances  of  rank 
and  wealth.  In  this  transition  state  tlicre  wei-e 
mistakes  and  atrocious  crimes  committed  by 


* Froutart;  Jrehfvrt  dt  KarUtt,  qnotoil  by  Dara. 
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both  parties;  but  ignorance  may  be  particularly 
plea<led  in  exculpation  of  the  people,  while  that 
very  ignorance,  and  the  brutalized  state  in  which 
they  had  been  kept,  were  crimes  or  mistakes  on 
the  i>art  of  the  upper  classes,  who  had  now  to 
pay  a horrible  penalty.  The  enfranchisement  of 
the  peasantry,  which  was  the  real  motive  of  the 
movement — for  the  rest  was  an  after-thought, 
begotten  in  the  madness  of  success,  and  the  frenzy 
inspired  in  imenlightened  minds  by  the  first  con- 
sciousness of  power — was  so  sacred  an  object  that 
nothing  could  disgrace  or  eventually  defeat  it. 
In  ilanders,  notwithstanding  that  there  the  more 
respectable  burghers  took  a share  in  the  insui^ 
rection,  many  frightful  excesses  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  aristocracy,  and  in  France  the 
recent  Jacquerie  liad  been  little  else  than  a series 
of  hoiTors,  The  attempt  of  the  French  peasantry 
offered  a discouraging  example  to  their  neigh- 
bours in  England;  but  the  democratic  party  had 
had  a long  triumph  in  Flanders;  and  at  this  very 
moment  tlie  son  of  Van  Artaveldt,  the  brewer  of 
Ghent,  with  Peter  du  Bois,  was  waging  a suc- 
cessful war  against  their  court,  their  nobles,  and 
the  whole  aristocracy  of  France.  From  the  close 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  many  of 
the  English  must  have  been  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  that  was  passing  in  Flanders,  and  from 
it  have  derived  encouragement.  A new  revolt 
had  also  commenced  in  FVance,  headed  by  the 
burghers  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns;  it  be- 
gan at  Rouen,  where  the  collectors  of  taxes  and 
duties  on  provisions  were  massacred.  Many  of 
our  historians  have  attributed  part  of  the  storm 
which  was  now  gathering  in  England  to  the 
preaching  of  Wycliffe’s  disciples;  but  their  ori- 
ginal authorities  seem  to  have  been  prejudiced 
witnesses  agjiinst  the  church  refonuer.  Tlie  con- 
vulsion is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  actual 
condition  of  the  iieojde  of  England  at  this  jieriod. 
That  condition,  though  far  superior  to  the  state 
of  the  French  jieople,  was  still  wretched  and 
galling.  A consideiRble  portion  of  the  peasantry 
were  serfs  or  “ villains,"  l>ound  to  the  soil,  and 
sold,  or  transmitted  with  the  estates  of  the  nobles 
and  other  landed  proprietors.  The  i^resent  dis- 
contents and  sufferings  of  the  classes  immediately 
above  these  serfs — the  poor  towm’s-people  on  the 
coast,  more  particularly,  who  had  been  plundered 
by  the  foreign  fleets — no  doubt  contributed  to 
hurry  on  the  sanguinary  crisis;  but  it  was  the 
IK)ll-tax  tliat  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. At  first  the  tax  was  levied  with  mildness; 
but  being  farmed  out  to  some  courtiers  who  raised 
money  ui)on  it  from  Flemish  and  Lombanl  mer- 
chants, it  was  exacted  by  their  collectors  with 
gi-eat  severity.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  i>eople 
kept  pace  with  the  luirshness  of  the  collectors; 
many  of  the  rural  districts  refused  paymeoit.  The 


recusants  were  handled  very  sorely  and  uncour- 
teously,  “ almost  not  to  be  spoken,”  in  various 
places  in  Kent  and  Essex,  “ which  some  of  the 
people  taking  in  evil  ]>art,  secretly  took  counsel 
together,  gathered  assistance,  and  resisted  the 
exactors,  rising  against  them,  of  whom  some  they 
slew,  some  they  wounded,  and  the  rest  fled.” 
Alarmeil  at  these  proceedings,  government  sent 
certain  commissioners  into  the  disturbed  districts. 
One  of  these  commissioners,  Thomas  de  Bampton, 
sat  at  Brentwood,  in  Essex.  The  people  of  Fob- 
bing, on  being  summoned  l>efore  him,  said  that 
they  would  not  pay  one  penny  more  than  they 
had  done,  “ whereupon  the  said  Thomas  did 
gi'ievously  threaten  them,  having  with  him  two 
serjeants-at-arms  of  the  king.”  These  threats 
made  matters  worse;  and  when  Bampton  ordered 
lus  Serjeants  to  arrest  them,  the  peasants  drove 
him  and  his  men-at-arms  away  to  London.  Upon 
thb  Sir  Robert  Belknape,  chief-justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  sent  into  Es.se x to  try  the 
offenders;  but  the  peasants  forced  him  to  flee, 
and  cliopped  off  the  heads  of  the  juroi-sand  clerks 
of  tho  commission.  They  stuck  these  heads  upon 
poles  and  cairied  them  through  all  the  neigh- 
bouring townships  and  villages,  calling  upon  all 
the  poor  to  rise  and  join  them.  “ The  commons 
of  England”  (for  so  the  peasants  called  them- 
selves, and  were  called  by  others)  wanted  nothing 
but  a leatler,  and  this  they  soon  found  in  a “ rio- 
tous priest,”  who  took  the  name  of  Jack  Straw. 
In  a few  days,  not  only  the  whole  agricultural 
IX)pulation  of  Essex  were  up  in  anns,  but  their 
neighbours  in  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  were 
following  the  example.  In  Kent,  an  act  of  bru- 
tality on  the  part  of  a tax-gatherer,  and  an  act 
of  great  imprudence  (considering  the  prevailing 
excitement)  on  the  part  of  a knight,  fanne<l  the 
flames  of  revolt.  One  of  the  collectors  of  the 
poll-money  went  to  the  house  of  one  Walter  the 
Tyler,  in  the  town  of  Dartford,  and  demanded 
the  tax  for  a young  maiden,  the  daughter  of 
Walter.  The  mother  maintained  that  she  was 
but  a child,  and  not  of  the  womanly  age  set  down 
by  the  act  of  parliament : the  collector  said  he 
would  ascertain  this  fact,  and  he  offeml  an  in- 
tolerable insult  to  the  girl.  Tlie  maiden  and  her 
mother  eried  out,  and  the  father,  who  was  tiling 
a house  in  the  town,  ran  to  the  spot  and  knocked 
out  the  tax-gatherer’s  brains.  The  neighbours 
applauded  the  deed,  and  every  one  prepared  to 
supjiort  the  Tyler.  About  the  same  time.  Sir 
Simon  Burley  went  to  Gravesend  with  an  arme<l 
force,  claimed  an  industrious  man  living  in  that 
town  as  his  e.scaped  bondsman,  and  carried  him 
off  a prisoner  to  Rochester  Castle.  The  commons 
of  Kent  now  n>se  unanimously,  and  being  joineil 
by  a strong  body  of  the  men  of  Essex,  who  crossetl 
tbo  Thames,  they  fell  ujion  Rochester  t^tle,  and 
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compelled  the  garrison  to  deliver  up  Sir  Simon’s 
serf  with  other  prisoners.  In  the  town  of  Maid- 
stone, the  insurgents  ap{x>inted  Wat  the  Tyler 
their  captain,  and  then  took  out  of  prison,  and 
had  for  their  chaplain  or  preacher,  “ a wicked 
priest  called  John  Bull,”  at  that  time  confined  on 
a charge  of  heresy. 

On  the  Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  1381, 
Wat  Tyler  entered  Canterbury,  and  after  terri- 
fying the  monks  and  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral, 
he  forced  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
the  town  to  swear  to  be  true  to  King  Richard 
and  the  lawful  commons  of  England:  then  be- 
heading three  rich  men  of  Canterbury,  Wat 
marched  away  towards  London.  On  his  march 
recruits  came  to  him  from  all  quarters  of  Kent 
and  Sussex ; and  by  the  time  he  reached  Black- 
heath  (11th  June)  there  were,  it  b said,  100,000 
despeiate  men  obeying  the  orders  of  Wat  Tyler, 
While  at  thb  spot  the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince, 
the  young  king’s  mother,  fell  into  their  hands ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  their  fury  they  respected  her, 
and  after  granting  a few  kisses  to  some  dirty- 
faced  and  rough-bearded  men,  she  was  allowed, 
with  her  retinue  and  maids  of  honour,  to  proceed 
quietly  to  London.  Wliile  this  host  was  bivou- 
acked about  Blackheath  and  Greenwich,  John 
Ball,  the  priest  of  Kent,  kept  them  to  their  pur- 
pose by  long  orations  or  sermons,  in  which  ho 
insisted  that  all  men  were  equal  before  God,  and 
ought  to  bo  so  before  the  laws — and  so  far  he 
was  right;  but  it  appears  he  went  on  to  recom- 
mend an  equality  of  property,  which  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  a destruction  of  all  the  upper  classes, 
which  w’as  monstrous.  His  elotiuence  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  multitude,  that  forgetting  hb  own 
doctrines  of  equality,  they  vowed  they  woultl 
make  him  primate  and  chancellor  of  England. 
They  occupied  all  the  roads,  killed  such  judges 
and  bwyers  as  fell  into  their  hands,'  and  made 
all  the  rest  of  the  pa.ssengers  swear  to  be  true  to 
King  Richard  and  the  commons,  to  accept  no 
king  whose  name  was  “John,”* *  and  to  j)ay  no 
tax  except  the  fifteenths  which  hod  been  paid 
by  their  forefathers.  The  young  king,  with  hb 
mother,  with  hb  cousin  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
with  Simon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  chan- 
cellor, Sir  Robert  Hales,  treasurer,  and  some 
other  members  of  the  government,  threw  himself 
into  the  Tower  of  London.  Tlje  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster was  in  Scotland  negotiating  a peace.  Some 


' In  a not«  to  hU  life  of  Jjurd  Cluu-lee  Sudimrj-,  Lord  Campbell 
•a^'e: — “ Walsinjham,  in  bia  IntoreNting  relation  of  Wat  T^ler’e 
rebellion,  ‘ rf»iuir,‘  4ro.,  which  may  l)o  tranidatetl:  • For 

ho  wUhiNl  to  have  obtained  for  hiniaelf  anO  Ids  followers  a com- 
minion  for  other  Udnga ; fi>r  the  beheading  of  all  lawyers  und 
all,  without  cxcejitlon,  who  wore  either  leamotl  in  the  law,  or 
had  any  official  connection  with  It.  For  ho  h.id  taken  it  into  his 
hoarl  that  on  all  thnec  learned  in  the  law*  being  killed,  erery 
thing  for  the  r»«t  wonid  tie  regulateil  aoconling  to  the  decree  of 


of  the  council  wera  of  ojtiniou  that  Richard  should 
go  and  speak  with  the  insurgents,  but  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  treasurer  strongly  objected  to  this 
measure,  aud  said  that  nothing  but  force  shoultl 
be  used  “ to  abate  the  pride  of  such  vile  rascals.” 
On  the  12th  of  June,  however,  Richard  got  into 
his  barge,  and  desceudetl  the  river  as  far  as  Ro- 
therhithe,  where  he  found  a vast  multitude  drawn 
up  along  shore.  “ When  they  perceived  the 
king’s  barge,”  says  Froissart,  “ they  set  up  shouts 
and  cries  as  if  all  the  devils  fi'om  hell  had  como 
into  their  comiwuiy.”  Startled  and  terrified,  the 
}>ei'sons  with  the  king  ])ut  about  the  boat,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rbing  tide,  rowed  back 
with  all  speed  to  the  Tower.  The  commons,  who 
had  always  professed  the  greatest  attachment  to 
Richard’s  person,  now  called  aloud  for  the  heads 
of  all  the  miubtei's;  aud  marching  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  Southwai-k,  and  then 
to  Lambeth,  destroyed  the  Marshalsea  and  King’s 
Bench,  and  burned  the  furniture  and  all  the  re- 
cords aud  books  in  the  palace  of  the  primate. 
At  the  same  time  the  men  of  Essex  advanced 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  threatened 
the  north-eastern  part  of  London.  Walworth, 
the  mayor,  caused  the  moveable  part  of  London 
bridge  to  be  drawn  up,  to  prevent  the  men  of 
Kent  from  crossing  the  river;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a jmssuge  was  yielded  to  them  through 
fear,  and  the  insurgents  entered  the  city,  whei-e 
they  wei*©  presently  joined  by  all  the  i-abble. 
At  first  their  demeanour  was  most  moderate; 
“ they  did  no  hurt,  they  took  notliing  from  any 
man,  but  bought  all  things  they  wanted  at  a just 
price.”  But  the  madness  of  drunkenness  was 
soon  added  to  political  fury.  Tlie  rich  citizens, 
hoping  to  conciliate  the  mob,  had  set  open  their 
wine  cellars  for  them;  and  thus  excited,  tlicy 
went  to  the  Savoy,  the  bouse  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  broke  into  this  pahice,  and  set  fire  to 
it.  To  sliow  that  plunder  was  not  their  object, 
tbo  leaders  published  a proclamation  ordering 
that  none,  on  pain  of  death,  should  secrete  or 
convert  to  his  own  use  anything  that  might  be 
found  there,  but  that  plate,  gold,  and  jewels 
should  all  be  destroyed.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  the  prohibition  extende<l  to  tbo  duke’s 
wmes,  but  they  drank  there  immoderately,  and 
thirty-two  of  the  rioters,  engaged  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Savoy,  were  too  drunk  to  remove  in  time, 
aud  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  house. 


the  commonalty,  and  that  for  the  future  tlioro  would  bo  no  law 
at  all,  or  Uint  if  there  were  any,  it  would  be  framed  according 
to  their  mere  will.” — WaUingham,  p.  Ml. 

* From  the  ill-omened  career  of  the  tyrant  who  had  worn  it, 
John  woa  an  nnliappy  nnine  in  nngli«h  hUtory;  and  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  lakiioaxter,  the  kiiig'a  uncle,  wna  held  guilty  of 
all  the  opproBniona  the  people  had  recently  tufferod.  The  notion, 
iiioroover,  of  hi*  liaviug  dewgns  on  the  crown  wa*  a*  prevalent 
os  ever. 
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Newgate  was  then  demolished;  and  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  confined  there  and  in  the  Fleet, 
joined  in  the  work  of  havoc.  The  Temple  was 
burned,  with  all  the  books  and  ancient  and  va- 
luable records  it  contained;  wd  about  the  same 
time  a detachment  set  fire  to  the  priory  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Clerkenwell.  They  now 
also  proceeded  to  the  shedding  of  blootl.  They 
probably  felt  that  antipathy  to  foreigners  com- 
mon to  uneducated  people;  but  against  the  Flem- 
ings, who,  it  was  popularly  said,  fattened  on  their 
miseries,  they  bore  the  most  deadly  rancour. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  church  was  disregarded, 
and  thirty  Flemings  were  dragged  from  the  altar 
into  the  streets,  and  beheaded;  thirty-two  more 
were  seized  in  the  Vintry,  and  underwent  the 
same  fate.  Some  of  the  rich  citizens  were  mas- 
sacred in  attempting  to  escape ; those  who  re- 
mained did  nothing  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
and  all  that  night  London  was  involved  in  fire, 
murder,  and  debauchery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  it  was  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  concession  and  of  promises.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  to  a multitude  that 
crowded  Tower-hill,  clamouring  for  the  heads  of 
the  chancellor  and  treasurer;  and  they  were  told 
that,  if  they  would  retire  (juietly  to  Mile  End, 
the  king  would  meet  them  there,  and  grant  all 
their  requests.  The  gates  were  oiieneil,  the  draw- 
bridge was  lowered,  and  Richard  rode  forth  with 
a few  attendants  without  arms.  The  commonalty 
from  the  country  followed  the  king ; ‘‘  but  all 
did  not  go,  nor  had  they  the  same  objects  in 
view.”  On  arriving  at  Mile  End,  Richard  was 
surrounded  by  upwards  of  60,000  peasants;  but 
their  demeanour  was  mild  and  respectful,  and 
they  presented  no  more  than  four  demands,  all 
of  which,  except  the  second,  were  wise  and  mo- 
derate. These  four  demands  of  the  peasants 
were — 1.  The  total  abolition  of  slavery  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  for  ever.  2.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  rent  of  good  land  to  fourpence  the 
acre.  3.  The  full  liberty  of  buying  and  selling,  like 
other  men,  in  all  fairs  and  markets.  4.  A gene- 
nd  pardon  for  all  i>ast  offences.  The  king,  with 
a gracious  countenance,  assured  them  that  all 
these  demands  were  granted ; and,  returning  to 
town,  he  employed  upwards  of  thirty  clerks  to 
mjike  copies  of  the  charter  containing  the  four 
clauses.  In  the  morning  these  copies  were  sealed 
and  delivered,  and  then  an  immense  body  of  the 
insurgents,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  men  of  Essex 
and  Hertfordshire,  quietly  withdrew  from  the 
capital : but  moi*o  dangerous  men  remained  be- 
hind. The  people  of  Kent,  who  had  been  joined 
by  all  kinds  of  miscreants,  had  committed  some 
atrocious  deeds  on  the  preceding  day,  while  the 
king  was  marching  to  Mile  End.  Almost  as  soon 
us  his  back  was  turned,  with  a facility  which  ex- 


cites a suspicion  of  treachery  or  disaffection  on 
the  part  of  the  garrison,*  they  got  into  the  Tower, 
where  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  chancellor;  Sir  Robert  Hales, 
the  treasurer;  William  Apoldoie,  the  king’s  con- 
fessor; Legge,  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  tax,  and 
three  of  his  associates.  The  widow  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  was  in  the  Tower,  was  completely 
at  their  mercy;  but  the  ci-devant  “ Fair  Maid  of 
Kent”  was  again  quit  for  a few  unsavoury  kisses. 
The  horror  of  the  scene,  however,  overpowered 
her;  and  she  was  carried  by  her  ladies  in  a 
senseless  state  to  a covered  boat.  As  soon  as 
he  could,  the  king  joined  his  mother,  who  had 
been  finally  conveyed  to  a house  called  the  Royal 
Wardrobe. 

Wat  Tyler  and  the  leaders  with  him,  rejected 
the  charter  which  the  men  of  Essex  had  so  gladly 
accepted.  Another  charter  was  drawn  up,  but 
it  equally  failed  to  please,  and  even  a third,  with 
still  larger  concessions,  was  rejected  with  con- 
tempt. The  next  morning  the  king  left  the  Ward- 
robe and  went  to  Westminster,  where  he  heard 
mass.  After  this  he  mounted  liis  horse,  and,  with 
a retinue  of  barons  and  knights,  rode  along  the 
“ causeway”  towards  London.  On  coming  into 
West  Smithfield  he  met  Wat  Tyler.  The  mayor 
and  some  other  city  magistrates  had  joined  the 
king,  but  his  whole  company,  it  is  said,  did  not 
exceed  sixty  persons.  In  the  front  of  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Bartholomew,  Richard  drew  rein,  and 
said  that  he  would  not  go  thence  until  he  had 
appeased  the  rioters.  Wat  Tyler  said  to  his 
men,  “ Here  is  the  king!  I will  go  speak  with 
him.  Move  not  hand  or  foot  unless  I give  you 
a signal.”  Wat,  who  had  procured  arms  and  a 
horse,  rode  boldly  up  to  Richard,  and  went  so 
near  that  his  horse’s  head  touched  the  flank  of 
Richard’s  steed.  “King!”  said  he,  “dost  thou 
see  all  those  men  there  “ I see  them,”  replied 
the  king,  “ why  dost  thou  ask  ?”  “ Because  they 

are  all  at  my  will,  and  have  sworn  by  their  faith 
and  loyalty  to  do  whatsoever  I bid  them."  Dur- 
ing this  parley  the  Tyler  played  with  his  dag- 
ger, and,  it  is  said  by  some,  laid  hold  of  Richard’s 
bi'idle.  It  is  probable  that  this  uneducated  man, 
intoxicated  by  his  brief  authority,  was  coarse 
and  insolent  enough ; but  to  suppose  that  he  in- 
tended to  kill  the  king  is  alnurd.  Some  say 
that  Richard  ordered  his  arrest;  others  that  John 
Walworth,  the  lord-mayor,  thinking  that  he  in- 
tended to  stab  the  king,  rode  up  and  plunged  a 
short  sword  into  liis  throat  without  any  orders. 
All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that,  whether  with 
swortl,  dagger,  or  mace,  it  was  the  mayor  that 


■ Tberv  were  600  men-at-arms,  and  as  many  ancheia.  In  tbs 
Tower.  The  rebels  or  insurgents  wore  miserably  armed  and 
oqniriMHl. 
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struck  the  first  blow.  Wat  Tyler  turned  his 
horse's  head  to  rejoin  his  men,  but  Ralph  Stan- 
dish,  one  of  the  king's  e.squires,  thrust  his  sword 
tlirough  his  side,  “ so  that  he  fell  flat  on  his  back 
to  the  ground,  and  beating  with  his  hands  to  and 
fix)  for  a while,  gave  up  his  unhappy  ghost.” 
When  the  men  of  Kent  saw  his  fall  they  cried 
out,  “ We  are  betrayed ! They  have  killed  our 
captain  and  guide !”  and  the  foremost  men  in  that 
disordered  array  began  to  put  their  arrows  on 
the  string.  The  personal  intrepidity  of  the 
royal  boy — for  Richard  was  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year — saved  his  life.  He  rode  gallantly  up  to 
the  insurgenta  and  exclaimed,  “ What  are  ye 
doing,  my  lieges?  Tyler  was  a traitor — I am 
your  king,  and  I will  be  your  captain  and  guide.” 
On  hearing  these  words,  many  slipped  away — 
others  remained ; but,  without  a leader,  they 
knew  not  what  to  do.  The  king  rode  back  to 
his  lords,  and  asked  what  steps  he  should  take 
next.  “ Moke  for  the  fields,"  said  the  lord-mayor: 
“ if  we  attempt  to  retreat  or  flee,  our  ruii»  is  cer- 
tain ; but  let  us  gain  a little  time,  and  we  shall 
be  assisted  by  our  good  friends  in  the  city.” 
The  king  and  his  party  made  for  the  northern 
road,  and  the  mob,  wavering  and  uncertain,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  open  fields  about  Islington. 
Here  1000  men-at-arms  joined  the  king,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Knowles.  The  insurgents 
now  thinking  their  case  hopeless,  either  ran  away 
through  the  com  fields,  or,  throwing  their  bows 
on  the  ground,  knelt  and  implored  for  mercy. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  servile  war  had 
spread  over  a great  part  of  England ; but,  as  the 
nobles  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strong  cas- 
tles, little  blood  was  shed.  Henry  Spencer,  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  despised  this  safe  course ; he 
armed  his  retainers,  collected  his  friends,  and 
kept  the  field  against  the  insurgents  of  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  lie  surprised  se- 
veral IxKiies  of  peasants,  and  cut  them  to  pieces : 
others  he  took  prisoners,  and  sent  straight  to 
the  gibbet  or  the  block.’ 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  Richard 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  40,000  horse,  and 
then  he  told  the  people  that  all  his  charters 
meant  nothing,  and  tliat  they  most  return  to 
their  old  bondage.  The  men  of  Essex  made  a 
stand,  but  they  were  defeate<l  with  great  loss. 
'Then  courts  of  commission  were  0|>ened  in  diffe- 
rent towns  to  condemn  rather  than  to  try  the 
chief  offenders.  Jack  Straw  and  John  Ball,  the 
strolling  preachers.  Lister  and  Westbroom,  who 
had  taken  to  themselves  the  titles  of  kings  of  the 
commons  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  several 
hundred  more,  were  executetl.  The  whole  num- 
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ler  of  executions  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
1500. 

When  parliament  assembled,  it  was  seen  how 
little  the  upper  classes  of  society  were  prepared 
for  that  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  to 
which,  in  the  present  day,  no  one  could  demur 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  The 
king  had  annulled,  by  proclamation  to  the 
sheriffs,  the  charters  of  manumission  which  he 
had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  and  this  revocation 
was  warmly  approved  by  both  lords  and  com- 
mons. There  was  a talk,  indeed,  about  the  pro- 
priety and  wisdom  of  abolishing  villanage  ; but 
the  notion  was  scouted,  and  the  owners  of  serfs 
showed  that  they  neither  doubted  the  right  by 
which  they  held  their  fellow-creatures  in  a sbite 
of  slavery,  nor  would  hesitate  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  laws  affecting  them.  They  passed 
a law  by  which  “riots,  and  rumours,  and  other 
such  things,”  were  turned  into  high  treason.* 
But  this  parliament  evidently  acted  under  the 
impulses  of  panic  and  of  revenge  for  recent  in- 
juries. The  commons,  however,  presented  peti- 
tions calling  for  redress  of  abuses  in  the  adminis- 
tration : but  they  only  attributed  the  late  insur- 
rection to  the  extortions  of  purveyors— to  the 
venality  and  rapacity  of  the  judges  and  officers 
of  the  courts  of  law—  to  the  horrible  doings  of  a 
set  of  banditti  called  maintainers — and  to  the 
heavy  weight  of  recent  taxation. 

The  king  being  now  in  his  six- 
teenth  year,  was  married  to  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Char- 
les rV.,  an  accomplished  and  excellent  princess, 
who  deserved  a better  and  a wiser  husband. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  popes.  Urban  VI., 
an  Italian,  and  Clement  VII.,  a Frenchman. 
France,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Cypnis  were 
for  Clement ; England,  Flanders,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  for  Urban.  The  Italian  pope,  after  look- 
ing about  for  a brave  and  sure  champion,  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Noradch,  who 
hod  so  lately  distinguished  himself  in  the  servile 
war  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  the  Flem- 
ings, sorely  pressed  by  the  French,  renewed  their 
applications  to  England  for  assistance.  After 
preaching  a sort  of  crusade,  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich aske<l  in  the  jK)j)e’3  name  a tenth  on  church 
property,  obtained  the  produce  of  a fifteenth  on 
lay  pro|)erty,  and  raised  a small  army,  and  so 
passed  over  the  Channel  to  make  war.*  The  war 
in  which  this  military  churchman  engaged,  pre- 
sented two  aspects:  under  one,  it  was  a sucreil 
crusade  for  the  pope,  but  under  the  other,  it  was 
a conflict  waged  in  union  with,  and  for  the  rights 
and  independence  of  the  burghers  and  commons 
of  Flanders  against  the  aristocracy.  After  the 


* 8(ct.  Rich.  II.  0.  7.  > Promat-i, 
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murdei'  of  James  van  Artaveldt,  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy decline<l ; and  thirty-six  years  after  tliat 
event,  the  Flemings  were  almost  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities. In  this  state  they  fixed  all  their  hopes 
on  Van  Artaveldt’s  son,  who  had  been  named 
Philip,  after  his  godmother  Philipi>a,  tlie  wife  of 
Edward  III.  Philip  van  Artaveldt,  warned  by 
his  father’s  fate,  ha«l  passed  his  life  in  a quiet 
and  happy  retirement ; and  in  1381  he  was 
dragged,  with  his  eyes  oj>en  to  the  worst  con- 
sequences, to  head  the  council  and  lead  the  ar- 
mies of  the  dispirited  people.  For  about  fifteen 
months,  wliich  included  the  whole  of  his  public 
life,  his  career  was  as  brilliant  as  a romance : 
but  in  the  month  of  November,  1382,  ho  was 
defeated  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Rosebecque, 
and  (in  this  more  fortunate  than  his  father) 
was  killed  by  the  enemy.  After  that  dread- 
ful defeat,  the  cause  of  the  commons  again  de- 
clined.* * 

Affairs  were  in  this  state  at  the  arrival  of  the 
hinglish  force.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  led  his 
little  army  to  Gravelines,  which  he  stormed  and 
took  : he  next  defeated  an  army  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  took  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  and  occupied 
the  whole  coast  as  far  as  Sluis:  he  then  marched, 
with  an  impetuosity  which  astonished  more  re- 
gular warriors,  to  lay  siege  to  Ypres,  where  he 
was  joined  by  20,000  of  the  men  of  Ghent. 
Meanwhile,  the  count  implored  the  pixitectiou  of 
the  young  King  of  France,  who  sent  a splendid 
army  across  the  frontier.  The  bishop  made  one 
furious  assault ; but,  on  the  approach  of  the 
lYench,  he  ran  back  to  the  coast.  In  England 
his  failure  was  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

In  her  jealousy  of  the  powers  of 
‘ his  uncles,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
had  surrounded  her  son  with  ministers  and 
olHcers  who  were  chiefly  men  of  obscure  birth. 
Richard,  who  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  society 
of  these  individuals,  contracted  an  exclusive 
affection  for  them,  luid,  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
lie  began  to  heap  wealth  and  honours  upon  them. 
Hence  there  arose  perpetual  bickerings  between 
the  favourites  and  the  king’s  uncles.  A dark 
mystery  will  fur  ever  hang  over  most  of  these 
transactions.  Once  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was 
obliged  to  hide  himself  in  Scotland,  and  he 
would  not  return  until  Richard  publicly  pro- 
claimed his  conviction  of  his  innocence.  In  the 
month  of  April  of  this  year,  just  after  the  duke 
had  done  good  service  against  the  Scots,  the 
parliament  met  at  Salisbury.  One  day  during  the 
session,  John  Latimer,  a Carmelite  friar,  a native 
of  Ireland,  gave  Richard  a parchment,  containing 
the  particulars  of  a consjiiracy  to  place  the  crown 


* Froiitart^  Uarauto,  HUt.  tU$  Doc*  <U  Boury^^n*. 


on  the  head  of  hia  uncle.  The  king  com- 
municated the  contents  to  Lancaster,  who  swore 
that  they  were  all  utterly  false,  and  insisted  that 
his  accuser  shoiUd  be  placed  in  safe  custody  to 
be  examined  by  the  council  The  monk  was  ac- 
cordingly committed  to  the  care  of  Sir  John  Hol- 
land, the  king’s  half-brother,  who  is  said  to  have 
strangled  him  with  his  own  hands  during  the 
night.  The  Lord  Zouch,  whom  the  friar  had 
named  as  the  author  of  the  memorial  declared 
upon  his  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
the  matter  dropped. 

Truces  with  Scotland  were  prolonged  till  the 
mouth  of  May,  1385,  when  the  French  sent  John 
de  Vienne,  lord-admiral  of  France,  with  KXK) 
men-at-arms,  and  40,000  francs  in  gold,  to  in- 
duce the  Scots  to  make  an  inroail  into  England. 
The  IVeuch  knights  soon  complained  bitterly 
of  the  pride  of  the  Scots,  the  poverty  of  the 
land,  and  the  lack  of  amusements.  At  last,  the 
French  and  Scots  broke  into  Northumberland; 
but  Richard,  who  now  took  the  field  for  the  first 
time,  came  up  from  York,  and  forced  them  to  re- 
tire. Witli  80,000  men,  Richard  crossed  the 
Borders,  burned  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  other 
towns ; but  then  he  was  obliged  to  retreat;  for 
information  was  brought  that  John  de  Vienne 
had  crossed  the  Solway  Frith,  and  was  besieging 
Carlisle.  The  French  and  Scots  marched  off  by 
the  west,  and  returned  towards  Edinburgh,  boast- 
ing that  they  had  done  as  much  mischief  in  Eng- 
land as  the  English  had  done  in  Scotland.  Dur- 
ing this  camfiaign,  the  royal  quarters  were  dis- 
graced by  a vile  murder.  At  York,  during  the 
advance.  Sir  John  Holland  assassinateil  one  of 
the  favourites,  and  the  grief,  shame,  and  anxiety, 
caused  by  this  event,  broke  the  heart  of  his 
mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  died  a few 
days  after.  After  the  campaign,  the  king  made 
great  promotions  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  his  re- 
lations ; honours  fell  upon  them,  but  these  were 
nothing  compared  to  the  honours  and  grants 
conferred  on  his  own  minions.  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke,  Lancaster’s  son,  w'as  made  Earl  of  Derby  ; 
the  king’s  uncles,  the  Earls  of  C'ambridge  and 
Buckingham,  were  created  Dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester.  As  Richard  had  no  children,  he  de- 
claim that  his  lawful  successor  would  be  Roger, 
Earl  of  March,*  grandson  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence.* 

Soon  after  these  arrangements,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  was  enabled  to  dejiart,  to  press  his 

* FroittaH;  U'aljtiny.;  Knyy^U.;  Hot.  Pari.;  Rynur. 

* **  Tlio  churoctor  of  Riulmrd  II.  was  now  devoloping  itaalf, 
and  the  hopes  excited  by  tiis  remarkable  presence  of  mind  in 
oonfronting  the  rioters  on  Ulockhoath  were  rspi<U7  deetroyed. 

Kot  that  he  was  wanting  in  capacity,  as  has  been  eometimee  ima 
gined.  For  if  we  measure  iiiUsUoctual  power  by  the  greatest 
exertion  it  ever  display*  rather  than  by  it*  arerago  result*, 
itichanl  II.  wn»  a man  of  considerable  talent*.  He  posse wo»l, 
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claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  A disputed  suc- 
cession in  Portugal,  and  a war  between  that  coun- 
try and  Spain,  seemed  to  open  a road  for  him. 
The  king  was  evidently  glad  to  have  him  out  of 
England.  Parliament  voted  supplies;  and,  in 
the  month  of  July,  the  duke  set  sail  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men.  Lancaster  landed  at  Coruna, 
opened  a road  thiough  Gallicia  into  Portugal, 
and  formed  a junction  with  the  king  of  that 
country,  who  married  Philippa,  the  duke’s  eldest 
daughter  by  his  first  wife.  At  first,  the  duke 
was  everywhere  victorious ; but,  in  a second  cam- 
paign, his  army  was  almost  annihilated  by  dis- 
ease aiKl  famine;  and  bis  own  declining  health 
forced  him  to  retire  to  Guienne.  In  the  end, 
however,  ho  concluded  an  advantageous  treaty. 
Ilia  daughter  Catherine,  the  graml-daughter  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  was  married  to  Henry,  the  heir 
of  the  reigning  King  of  Castile.  Two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  were  paid  to  the  duke  for  the 
expenses  he  had  incurred ; and  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile agreed  to  pay  40,(XX)  florins  by  way  of  an- 
nuity to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 
The  issue  of  John  of  Gaunt  reigned  in  S{)ain  for 
many  generations. 

Encouraged  by  the  absence  of  the  duke,  the 
French  determined  to  invade  England,  and  for 
this  purpose  upwards  of  100,000  men,  including 
nearly  all  the  chivalry  of  France,  were  encamped 
in  Flanders,  and  an  immense  fleet  lay  in  the  port 
of  Sluis  ready  to  carry  them  over.  Charles  VI., 
who  determined  to  take  a part  in  the  expedition, 
went  to  Sluis,  and  even  embarked ; but  this 
yoimg  king  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  in- 
triguing and  turbulent  imcles,  who  seem  to  have 
determined  (not  imwisely,  perhaps)  that  the  ex- 
)>edition  should  not  take  place,  and  in  the  end 
the  army  was  disbanded.  The  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a tenjpest,  and  many  of  the  ships  were  taken 
by  the  English. 

Richard  gained  no  increase  of  comfort  by  the 
absence  of  Ijancaster,  whose  younger  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  for  harsher  than  John 
of  Gaimt  had  ever  been.  At  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, Gloucester  headed  an  opposition  which 
determined  to  drive  Richard’s  favourites  De  la 

along  with  much  diasimulAtion,  n divisive  promrtituJe  in  Miziiig 
the  critical  moment  for  action.  Of  this  quality,  besiilce  hU 
celobmtod  behaviour  toward* *  the  Insurgent*,  he  gave  striking 
evidence  in  scvoral  circunutancea  which  we  shall  have  shortly 
to  notioe.  Hut  his  onlinary  conduct  belied  the  abilities  whicli 
on  those  rare  occasions  shone  firth,  .and  rendered  tliem  ineffectual 
for  bis  security.  Extreme  pride  and  violence,  with  an  inonli- 
oato  partiality  for  Uio  most  wnrthieas  fitvouritus,  were  his  pro- 
dominant  cliaracteristiu*.  In  the  latter  quality,  and  in  the 
eranta  of  his  roign,  lie  forms  a pretty  exact  jiarallel  to  Edward 
II.  .Scntip,  lord-clianoellnr,  wlio  luul  been  appoiutcil  in  par- 
liament, and  was  iinderatocKl  to  bo  irrcmovoablo  without  its 
concurrence,  lost  the  groat  seal  for  refusing  to  set  it  to  somo  pro- 
digal grant*.  Ujion  a slight  qnarrol  with  Arclibisliop  Courtnoy, 
tho  king  onlereil  liis  (emporaiitios  to  be  seised,  the  execution  of 
whirli  Michael  de  la  Pole,  his  now  chanoellor,  and  a faronrito  of 

VoL  I. 


Pole  and  De  Vere  from  office.  They  licgan  with 
De  la  Pole,  who,  after  a weak  attempt  of  the  king 
to  save  him,  was  dismiased.  After  his  expulsion, 
the  commons  impeached  him  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine  and  to  be  imprisoned.  Gloucester  anti 
his  party  then  said  that  uogood  government  could 
be  expected  until  a pennanent  council  wa.s  cliosou 
by  parliament — a council  like  those  which  had 
been  appointed  in  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  HI., 
and  Etlward  II.  Richard  said  he  would  never 
consent  to  any  such  measure.  The  commons 
then  coolly  produced  tho  statute  by  which  El- 
ward  II.  had  been  deposed;  and  one  of  the  lonls 
reminded  him  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger 
if  ho  peraisted  in  his  refusal.  Upon  this,  Richard 
yielded,  ami  the  government  was  substantially 
vestefl  for  a year  in  the  hands  of  eleven  commis- 
sioners, bishops  and  peers,  to  whom  were  added 
the  three  great  officers  of  the  crown.  At  the 
head  of  all  was  placed  the  king’s  uncle  Glou- 
cester.* 

The  king  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  but  he 
was  reduced  to  as  mere  a cipher  as  when  he  was 
but  eleven.  In  the  month  of  August  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1387,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
De  la  Pole  and  Tresilian,  the  chief- justice,  ho 
assembled  a council  at  Nottingham,  and  sub- 
mitted to  some  of  the  judges  this  question — 
whether  the  commission  of  government  appointed 
by  parliament,  and  approved  of  under  his  own 
seal,  were  legal  or  illegal  ? These  judges  certified 
imder  their  hands  and  seals  that  the  commission 
was  illegal,  and  that  all  those  who  introduced  the 
measure  were  liable  to  capital  punishment.  On 
tlie  11th  of  November  following,  the  king,  who 
had  returned  to  London,  was  alarmed  by  the  in- 
telligence that  his  uncle  Gloucester  and  the  Earls 
of  Arundel  and  Nottingham,  the  constable,  ad- 
miral, and  marshal  of  England,  were  approach- 
ing the  capitiil  with  40,000  men.*  The  decision 
of  the  judges  had  been  kept  secret,  but  one  of 
the  number  betrayed  it  to  a friend  of  Gloucester, 
.tis  soon  as  Ricliard’s  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
I*anca8ter's  son  and  heir,  leame<l  the  approach  of 
his  uncle  of  Gloucester,  he  quitted  the  court,  went 

his  own,  coulil  lianlly  provent.  This  was  socoinpaiiied  witli 
indocent  and  outrageous  cxprossloiis  of  an^r,  unworthy  of  hU 
station,  and  of  thosu  whom  ho  liuiUtod.” — JIalUnn. 

• Rot.  PaH. 

^ “ .\t  tucli  a slow  |ioc«  did  now:*  travel  in  those  days,  that,  on 
tlie  night  of  tlie  10th  of  Xovomber,  Tlichanl  and  his  Justice 
went  to  bed  thinking  that  their  onomios  wore  aunihiUtoil,  and 
next  morning  they  wore  awoke  by  the  iiitelligonco  tlint  a largo 
foruo,  under  tiio  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  tlie  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  Xottingliam,  was  oncaui[ied  at  lligligatc.  Tho  enufodemte 
lords,  honring  of  the  proceedings  .at  Nottingham,  had  imnuNii- 
atoly  mshod  to  arms,  and  followed  Kirhord  towanls  I»udon, 
with  an  array  of  40,000  men.  Tlie  walls  of  Txiiiduii  wen'  sulll- 
ciout  to  repel  a sudden  amanlt ; and  a royal  procloinatinn  forbade 
the  sale  of  provision*  to  tlio  rels'ls.  in  tlio  hope  tli.it  familie 
niiglit  disi  orse  tliora." — Lx>rd  Carapbcli's  JHUiett,  p.  100. 
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to  WallLam  Cross,  and  there  joined  him.  The 
members  of  the  council  of  eleven  were  there  al- 
ready. On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  November,  the 
duke  entered  Txmdon  •with  an  irresistible  force, 
and  “apjiealed"  of  treason  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  De  Vere,  now  Duke  of  Ireland,  De  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Robert  Tresilian,  chief-justice, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember,  knight,  and  lortl- ma- 
yor of  London.  The  favourites  instantly  took  ; 
to  ilight.  De  la  Pole,  the  condemned  chancellor, 
who  had  returned  to  court,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing France,  where  he  died  soon  after;  De  Vere, 
the  Duke  of  Ireland,  got  to  the  borders  of  Wales, 
where  he  received  royal  letters,  authorizing  him 
to  raise  an  army  and  begin  a civil  war.  He  col- 
lected a few  thousand  men,  but  was  met  near 
Eadcot,  and  thoroughly  defeated  by  Gloucester 
and  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  He  then  fle<l  to  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  to  Holland,  where  he  died. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  ■was  seized  in  the  north, 
but  was  allowed  to  escape  by  the  people : he  also 
finished  his  days  not  long  after,  in  the  humble 
condition  of  a parish  priest  in  Flanders.  After 
the  defeat  of  his  army  under  Do  Vere,  Richard 
lost  all  heart,  and  retired  into  the  Tower.  His 
uncle  Gloucester,  who  believe<l  on  pretty  good 
grounds  that  the  king  and  the  favourites  had  in- 
tended to  put  him  to  death,  showed  little  mercy. 
He  drove  every  friend  of  Richard  away  from  the 
court,  and  threw  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them  into 
prison.  The  “ wonderful  parliament,”  which  met 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1388,  carried  out 
the  imj)eachmeiits.  The  five  obnoxious  coun- 
cillors were  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  their 
property  was  confiscated,  and  Tresilian  and  Brem- 
ber, the  mayor,  were  executed,  to  the  joy  of  the 
people. 

The  judges  who  had  signed  and  sealed  the 
answer  at  Nottingham  were  next  impeached. 
Their  only  plea  ■was,  that  they  had  acted  under 
terror  of  the  king  and  the  favourites : they  were 
capitally  convicted;  but  the  bishops  interceded 
in  their  behalf,  and,  instead  of  l>eing  sent  to  the 
scaffold,  they  wero  sent  into  exile  for  life  in  Ire- 
land. Blake,  however,  who  hatl  drawn  up  the 
questions  at  Nottingham,  was  executetl,  and  so 
was  Usk,  who  had  been  secretly  apix)inted  under- 
sheriff  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
eester.  The  king’s  confessor,  who  swore  that  no 
threats  had  been  used  with  the  judges  at  Not- 
tingham, ■was  also  condemnctl  to  exile  in  Ireland. 
It  was  ho|>ed  that  the  shedding  of  blood  would 
stop  here,  but  such  was  not  the  intention  of 
G loucester.  After  the  Easter  recess  he  impeache«l 
four  knights,  juid  these  unfortunate  men  were  all 
convictetl  and  executed.' 

For  about  twelve  months  Richard  loft  the 
whole  power  of  government  in  the  hands  of  his 

• Rot.  Part.;  Knvghton, 


uncle  and  of  the  council  or  commission.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne,  famous  in  song  under  the  name  of  Chevy 
Cliase,  was  fought  (15th  August,  1388)  between 
the  Scottish  Earl  Douglas,  an<l  the  Lord  Harry 
Percy,  the  renowned  Hotspur.  Douglas  was 
slain,  but  the  English  were  in  the  end  driven 
from  the  field,  after  both  Hots])ur  and  his  brother. 
Lord  Ralph  Percy,  had  been  taken  prisoners. 
At  length  Richard  gave  a proof  of  that  decisive 
promptitude  which  visited  his  mind  at  uncertain 
intervals.  In  a great  council  held  in  the  month 
of  May,  1389,  he  suddenly  addressed  his  uncle — 
“How  old  do  you  think  I am?”  “Your  high- 
nes.s,"  replied  Gloucester,  “is  in  your  twenty- 
second  year.”  “ Then,”  adde<l  the  king,  “ I am 
surely  of  age  to  manage  my  own  affairs.  I have 
been  longer  under  the  control  of  guardians  than 
any  w'ard  in  my  dominions.  I thank  ye,  my 
lords,  for  your  past  services,  but  I want  them  no 
longer.”  Before  they  could  recover  from  their 
astonishment  he  demanded  the  great  seals  from 
the  archbishop,  and  the  keys  of  the  exchequer 
from  the  Bishop  of  Hereford;  and  within  a few 
days  he  drove  Gloucester  from  the  council  with- 
out meeting  with  any  opposition.  The  chief 
administration  of  affairs  was,  however,  left  to 
another  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  his 
cool-headed  and  calculating  cousin,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke.* * 

Ijancaster  returned  from  the  Continent  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  three  years,  and,  from  cir- 
cumstances ■with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted,  he  became  all  at  once  exceedingly 
moderate  and  popular.  He  conducted  his  brother 
Gloucester  and  the  nobles  of  his  party  to  court, 
where  an  affecting  reconciliation  took  place.  Hie 
duke  was  re-admitted  into  the  council;  Lancaster 
was  created  Duke  of  Aquitaine  for  life,*  ami  in- 
trusted with  the  negotiation  of  a peace  ■with 
France.  A truce  was  concluded  for  four  years. 
This  truce  also  embraced  Scotland,  the  king  of 
which  country,  Robert  II.,  had  died  the  19th  of 
April,  131K),  leaving  the  crow'n  to  his  eldest  sou 
John,  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  took  the  name  of 
Robert  HI.* 

After  the  death  of  “the  goo<l 

A.D.  1 4.  Qjjggjj  Anne” — as  Richard's  wife 

had  long  been  called  by  the  English  people  — 
which  happened  at  Shene,  on  Whit  Sunday,  the 
king  collected  a considerable  anny,  and  crossed 
over  to  Ireland,  where  the  native  chiefs  had  been 
for  some  time  making  head  against  the  English, 

* tVatfingham;  Knyghton;  Rot.  Part. 

* n>U  gmut  WM  tiubceiiuoiitly  recnIK-d. 

* Tbo  Mine  populnr  pivjuiUco  the  mvme  of  John,  «l 

leant  for  n king,  which  we  have  seen  ilinplnved  by  the  EngUnh 
followere  of  Wnt  Tyler,  wnn  also  oiitertainoil  at  thU  time  by  the 
Scoto.  It  i»  coiuinoiily  traced  tothc  mifuriunute  rcigun  of  John 
of  England,  John  of  France  and  John  naliul. 
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and  where  some  of  the  English  themselves  had 
i-evolted.  This  campaign  was  a bloodless  one: 
the  Irish  chiefs  submitted;  Richard  entertained 
them  with  great  magnificence,  knighted  some  of 
them,  and,  after  sj'tending  a winter  in  the  country 
and  redi-essing  some  abuses,  he  returned  home, 
and  was  well  received  by  his  subjects.  Although 
the  council  was  divided  on  the  matter,  Richard 
at  last  decided  on  contracting  a matrimonial  al- 
liance with  France;  and  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
1)er,  1396,  he  passed  over  to  the  Continent  and 
married  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI. — 
a princess,  a miracle  of  beauty  and  of  w'it,  ac- 
cording to  Froissart,  but  who  was  little  more 
than  seven  years  old.  The  blessing  of  a peace, 
or  at  least  of  a truce,  for  twenty-five  years,  was 
the  consequence  of  this  union,  and  yet  the  mar- 
riage was  decidedly  unpopular  in  England.  The 
Duke  of  Gloxicester  had  always  opposed  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  duke’s  declamations  were  the  more 
vehement,  because  he  suspected  what  would  fol- 
low to  himself;  .and  it  is  certain  that  Richard 
asked  a.saistance  from  Charles  VI.,  to  be  given  in 
wise  of  need,  and  that  this  alliance  with  France 
gave  him  courage  to  undertake  a scheme  which 
his  deep  revenge  had  nourished  for  many  years. 
The  year  after  his  m.arriage,  in  the  month  of 
July,  Rich.ard  struck  his  blow  with  con.summate 
treachery.  After  entertaining  him  at  dinner,  in 
his  usual  bland  manner,  he  arrested  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Two  <lavs  after,  he  induced  the 
primate  to  bring  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, to  a friendly  conference;  and  then  Arundel 
w’as  arrested.  He  h.ad  thus  got  two  of  his  vic- 
tims: to  entrap  the  third,  and  the  greatest  of  all, 
he  went  with  a gay  company  to  Fleshy  Castle,  in 
E.S.SCX,  where  his  uncle  Gloucester  was  residing 
with  his  family.  The  duke,  suspecting  no  mis- 
chief, came  out  to  meet  the  royal  guest,  and, 
while  Richard  entertained  the  duchess  with 
friendly  discourse,  Gloucester  was  seized  by  the 
earl-marshal,  cairied  with  breathless  speed  to 
the  river,  put  on  bo.ard  ship,  and  conveyed  to 
Calais.  A few  days  after,  Rich.ird  went  to  Not- 
tingham Castle,  and  there,  taking  his  uncles 
lAuca.ster  and  York,  and  his  cousin,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  by  surprise,  he  made  them,  with 
other  noblemen,  put  their  seals  to  a parchment, 
by  which  Glouce.ster,  Arundel,  and  Warwick, 
were  “ api>ealed  " of  treason  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  had  appealed  the  king’s  favourites  ten 
j'oars  Ixefore.  A parliament  was  then  summoned 
to  try  the  three  traitors,  for  so  they  were  now 
called  by  men  like  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  who 
h.ad  l)een  {wirtakers  in  all  their  acts,  and  by 
others  who  hud  suj»i)oi*ted  them  in  their  boldest 
measures. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  Richard  went  to 
j<arliament  with  6tK)  men-aUann.s,  and  a body- 


guard of  archers.  The  commons,  who  had  re- 
ceived their  le-sson,  began  by  impeaching  Thomas 
Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  high 
treason.  Fearing  the  primate’s  eloquence,  Rich- 
ard artfully  prevented  his  attending  in  the  lonls, 
and  he  was,  at  the  king’s  wall,  banished  for  life. 
On  the  following  day,  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  was  condemned  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill.  On  the  21st  of  September,  a writ  w.as  issued 
to  the  earl-marshal,  governor  of  Calais,  com- 
manding him  to  bring  the  body  of  h is  prisoner,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  before  the  king  in  parliament. 
On  the  24th  (and  three  days  were  probably  then 
scarcely  enough  for  a king’s  messenger  to  travel 
to  Calais  and  back)  an  answer  was  returned  to 
the  lords,  that  the  earl-marshal  could  not  pro- 
duce the  duke,  for  that  he,  being  in  custody  in 
the  king’s  ])rison  in  Calais,  hatl  died  there.  This 
parliament  made  no  inquiries.  The  lords  ap- 
pellants demanded  judgment;  the  commons  se- 
conded their  demand,  and  the  dead  duke  was 
declare<l  to  be  a traitor,  and  all  his  property  was 
confiscated  to  the  king.  On  the  next  day,  a 
document,  purporting  to  be  Gloucester’s  confes- 
sion taken  by  Sir  William  Rickhill,  one  of  the 
justices  who  had  been  sent  over  to  Calais  in  tlie 
preceding  month  for  that  sole  purjxose,  as  was 
pretended,  was  produced  and  read  in  parlia- 
ment.* On  the  28th,  Gloucester’s  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  was  brought  before  the  bar  of 
the  House:  the  earl  pleaded  guilty,  but  his  sen- 
tence was  coramutexl  into  perjxetual  imprison- 
ment in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  passing  sentence 
on  these  nobles,  there  were  many  who  condemned 
themselves.  After  their  recent  experience  of  the 
king,  nothing  but  fatuity  could  make  them  re- 
jiose  confidence  in  any  of  his  assurances,  or  in 
the  steadiness  of  parliament;  but  for  want  of  any 
better  security,  they  extracted  from  Richard  a 
declaration  of  their  own  innocence  in  regard  to 
all  past  transactions.  This  declaration  was  made 
in  full  parliament.  After  this  the  king,  who  was 
very  fond  of  high-sounding  titles,  made  several 
promotions  of  his  nobles.  Among  these,  his 
cousin  Henry  Bolingbroke  was  created  Duke  of 
Herefonl.* 

Gloucester’s  “wonderful”  parliament  of  1388 
had  taken  an  oath  that  nothing  there  ]>a88ed 
into  law  should  be  changetl  or  abrogated;  and 
now  the  very  same  men,  with  a few  exceptions, 
took  the  same  oath  to  the  decisions  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  which  xmdid  all  that  was  then 

‘ Hlokhill  lAw  the  duke  idiTo  nt  Calais  on  the  Tth  of  Septom- 
bor.  Tbo  real  object  of  hie  mieeion,  and  the  real  circiimetancee 
of  Oloucoster’e  death,  are  involTc<l  in  a mystery  never  likely  to 
be  clcoriNl  up.  lint  it  nwnis  that  tbo  imiversal  iinpremion,  not 
only  in  Kugland,  but  oLvo  on  the  Continent,  woa  oonect,  uid 
that  he  wa«  isocretly  municred,  and  in  a manner  not  to  diniiguru 
tlio  oorpec,  which  vrat  aflcrwardv  delivered  to  hU  htiuily 

* Rot.  Part.;  Proiuart:  Knf^hton. 
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done.  The  answers  of  the  judges  to  the  ques- 
tions i)Ut  at  Nottingham,  which  Iiad  then  been 
punished  as  acts  of  high  treason,  were  now  pro- 
nounced to  be  just  and  legal.  It  was  declared 
high  treason  to  attempt  to  repeal  or  overturn 
any  judgment  now  jMSsed;  and  the  issue  male  of 
all  the  persons  w'ho  had  been  condemned  were 
declared  for  ever  incapable  of  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment or  holding  office  in  council.  “These  violent 
ordinances,  as  if  the  precedent  they  were  then 
overturning  had  not  shielded  itself  with  the  same 
sanction,  were  sworn  to  by  parliament  upon  the 
cross  of  Canterbury,  and  confirmed  by  a national 
oath,  with  the  penalty  of  excommunication  de- 
nounced against  its  infringers.” ' Before  this 
obsequious  p.arliament  separated,  it  sot  the  dan- 
gerous precedent  of  granting  the  king  a subsidy, 
/or  ft/c,  upon  wool ; and  a commission  was  granted 
for  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners  to  sit  after 
the  dissolution,  and  examine  and  determine  cer- 
tain matters  os  to  them  should  seem  best.  These 
eighteen  commissioners  usurped  the  entire  rights 
of  the  legislature:  they  imposed  a perpetual  oath 
on  prelates  and  lords,  to  be  taken  before  obtain- 
ing possession  of  their  estates,  that  they  would 
maintain  the  statutes  and  ordinances  made  by 
this  parliament,  or  afterwai’ds  by  the  lords  and 
knights  having  power  committed  to  them  by  the 
same;  and  they  declared  it  to  be  high  treason  to 
disobey  any  of  their  ordinances.  Thus,  witli  the 
vote  of  a revenue  for  life,  and  with  the  power  of 
parliament  notoriously  usurped  by  a junto  of  his 
creatures,  Richard  became  as  absolute  as  he  could 
wish.  “ In  those  days,”  says  Froissart,  “ there 
was  none  so  great  in  England  that  durst  speak 
against  anything  that  the  king  did.  lie  had  a 
council  suitable  to  his  fancies,  who  cxhoited  liim 
to  do  what  he  list:  he  kept  in  his  wages  10,000 
archers,  who  watched  over  him  day  and  night.” 
This  high  and  absolute  bearing  was,  however, 
of  short  diiration.  The  ]>eople  were  soon  dis- 
gusted with  Richard,  who  appeared  only  to  crave 
power  and  money  that  he  might  lavish  them  on 
ids  minions,  and  indulge  himself  in  an  indolent 
and  luxurious  life. 

A general  murmur  was  soon  raisevl  against  the 
kite  parliament:  people  said  that  it  had  not  been 
freely  chosen;  that  it  had  with  bad  faith  and 
barbarity  revoked  former  pardons  and  connived 
at  illegal  exactions ; that  it  had  l>een  a party  to 
the  shameful  impunity  of  the  murderers  of  Glou- 
cester; and  th.at  it  had  assisted  the  king  in  de- 
stroying the  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Matters 
wei'e  approaching  this  state  when  the  mutual 
distrusts  of  two  great  noblemen,  and  the  fe.ars 
they  both  euterbvined  of  the  cunning  and  vindic- 
tive spirit  of  the  king,  hurried  on  the  catastrophe. 


■ Tlallatn,  Middle  Age*. 


Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  now  Duke  of  Hereford, 
and  Mowbray,  now  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  the 
only  two  that  remained  of  the  five  appellants  of 
1386.  To  all  outward  appearance  they  enjoyed 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  king;  but  they 
both  knew  that  their  onginal  sin  had  never  been 
forgiven.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  seems  to  have 
l>een  the  more  alarmed  or  the  more  communica- 
tive of  the  two.  Overtaking  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford, who  was  riding  on  the  road  between  Wind- 
sor and  London,  in  the  month  of  December, 
during  the  recess  of  parliament,  Mowbray  said, 
“ We  are  about  to  be  ruined."  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke asked,  “For  w'hat?”  and  Mowbray  said, 
“ For  the  affair  of  Radcot  Bridge.”  “ How  can 
that  be  after  his  pardon  and  declaration  in  parlia- 
ment?” “ He  will  annul  that  pardon,”  said  Mow- 
bray, “ and  ourfate  will  be  like  that  of  others  before 
us.”  And  then  he  went  on  to  assure  Hereford  that 
there  was  no  trust  to  be  put  in  Richard’s  promises 
or  oaths,  or  demonstrations  of  affection,  and  that 
he  knew  of  a certainty  that  he  and  his  minions 
were  then  compassing  the  deaths  of  the  Dukes  of 
Lancaster,  Hereford,  Albemarle,  and  Exeter,  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  of  himself.  Henry  then 
said,  “If  such  be  the  case,  we  can  never  trust  them 
to  which  Mowbray  rejoined,  “So  it  is,and  though 
they  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  now,  they  will  con- 
trive to  destroy  us  in  our  houses  ten  years  hence.”* 
This  reign,  as  abounding  in  dark  and  treach- 
erous transactions,  is  rich  in  historical  doubts. 
It  is  not  clear  how  this  conversation  was  reported 
to  Richanl,  but  the  damning  suspicion  rests  upon 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  When  parliament  met 
after  the  recess,  in  the  month  of  January,  1.398, 
Hereford  was  called  upon  by  the  king  to  relate 
what  had  passed  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  himself;  and  then  Hereford  rose  and  pre- 
sented in  writing  the  whole  of  the  conversation. 
Norfolk  did  not  attend  in  parliament,  but  ho 
surrendered  on  proclamation,  called  Henry  of 
Lancaster  a li:ir  and  false  traitor,  and  threw  down 
his  gauntlet.  Richard  ordered  both  parties  into 
custody,  and  instead  of  submitting  the  case  to 
parliament,  referred  it  to  a court  of  chivalry, 
which,  after  many  delays,  awaixled  that  wager  of 
battle  should  be  joined  at  Coventry,  on  the  16th 
of  September.  As  the  time  approached,  Richai-d 
was  heard  to  say,  “Now  I shall  have  jieace from 
henceforward;”  but,  on  the  appointed  day,  when 
the  combatants  were  in  the  lists,  and  had  couched 
their  lances,  throwing  down  his  warder  between 
them,  he  took  the  battle  into  his  own  hands. 
After  consulting  with  the  conunittee  of  parlia- 
ment— the  base  eighteen — to  the  bewililerment 
of  all  men,  he  coudemneil  Hereford  to  banish- 
ment for  ten  years,  and  Norfolk  for  life.  Here- 

* Rot.  Pari.  This  U tlie  account  which  Ilerofurd  gUTo  in 
parliomeiit. 
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ford  went  no  further  than  France:  Norfolk  made 
a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  not  long  after 
died  broken-hearted  at  Venice.  On  tlie  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  which  happened  alx)ut 
three  months  after  the  exile  of  his  son  Here- 
ford, Richard  seized  bis  immense  estates  and 
kept  them,  notwithstanding  his  having,  Ijefore 
Hereford’s  departure  out  of  England,  granted  him 
letters-patent,  permitting  him  to  appoint  attor- 
neys to  represent  him  and  take  possession  of  his 
lawful  inheritance.'  But  now  there  was  no  law 
in  the  land  except  what  proceeded  from  the 
will  of  Richard,  who,  after  ridding  himself,  as 
he  fancied,  for  ever,  of  the  two  great  peers,  set 
no  limits  to  his  despotism.  He  raised  money  by 
forced  loans;  he  coerced  the  judges,  and  in  order 
to  obUkin  fines,  he  outlawed  seventeen  counties 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  alleging  that  they  had 
favoured  his  enemies  in  the  affair  of  Radcot 
Bridge.  He  was  told  by  some  friends  that  the 
eoimtry  was  in  a ferment,  and  that  plots  and 
conspiracies  were  forming  against  him;  but  the 
infatuated  man  chose  this  very  moment  for  leav- 
ing England.  In  the  end  of  the  month  of  May, 
1399,  he  eailed  from  Milford  Haven  with  a splen- 
did fleet.  Ho  took  the  field  against  the  Irish 
on  the  20th  of  June,  and  a fortnight  after,  his 
cousin,  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  landed  at  Raven- 
spur  in  Yorkshire.  The  duke  hod  not  escaped 
from  France  without  difficulty,  and  all  the  re- 
tinue he  brought  with  him  consisted  of  the  exiled 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Ai'undel,  fifteen  knights  and  men-at- 
arms,  and  a few  servants. 

But  the  wily  Henry  was  strong  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people:  and  both  he  and  the  arch- 
bishop bad  many  personal  friends  among  the 
nobles.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  was  joined  by 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland; 
and  as  he  declared  that  he  only  came  for  the 
estates  belonging  to  his  father,  he  was  sixsedily 
reinforced  by  many  who  did  x»ot  foresee,  and 
who,  at  that  stage,  would  not  have  approved, 
his  full  and  daring  scheme.  Ho  marched  with 
rapidity  towards  the  capital,  and  arrived  there 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  His  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  York,  quitted  the  city  before  his  ap- 
proach, and,  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  during 
Richard's  absence,  raised  the  royal  standaixl  at 
8t  Alban’s.  The  Londoners  received  Hereford 
as  a deliverer.  A general  panic  prevailed  among 
the  creatures  of  Richard,  some  of  whom  shut 
themselves  up  in  Bristol  Castle.  The  Duke  of 
York,  with  such  forces  as  he  could  collect,  moved 
towards  the  west,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Richard.  After  staying  a few  days  in  London, 
Henry  marched  in  the  same  direction,  and  so 
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rapid  was  his  course  that  he  reached  the  Severn 
on  the  same  day  as  the  regent.  The  Duke  of 
York  had  discovered  before  this  that  he  could 
place  no  reliance  on  his  troops:  and  probably  his 
resentment  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Glou- 
cester was  greater  than  his  affection  for  his 
nephew  Richard.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was 
also  his  nephew,  and  when  he  agreed  to  meet 
that  master-mind  in  a secret  conference,  the  effect 
was  inevitable.  York  joined  his  forces  to  those 
of  Henry,  and  helped  him  to  take  Bristol  Castle. 
Three  members  of  the  standing  committee  of 
eighteen,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Buasy,  and  Green, 
were  found  in  the  castle,  and  executed  without 
trial.  Henry  then  marched  towards  Chester, 
but  York  stopped  at  Bristol.* 

For  three  weeks  Richard  remained  ignorant  of 
all  that  was  p.assing.  Contrary  winds  and  storms 
are  made  to  bear  the  blame  of  this  omission,  but 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  messengers  had 
proved  unfaithful.  \Vhen  he  received  the  as- 
tounding intelligence,  his  first  remark  was,  that 
he  sorely  regretted  not  having  put  Henry  to 
death,  as  he  might  have  done.  JVom  Dublin  he 
despatched  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  with  part  of  his 
forces,  and  then  he  repaired  himself  to  Water- 
ford, with  the  intention  of  crossing  over  with  the 
rest.  Salisbury  landed  at  Conway,  and  was  re- 
inforced by  the  Welsh;  but  the  king  did  not  aj)- 
pear  so  soon  as  was  expected,  and  the  earl  was 
soon  deserted  by  his  whole  army,  both  Welsh 
and  English.  A few  days  after,  when  Richard 
at  last  arrived  at  Milford  Haven,  he  was  stunned 
by  bad  news  of  every  kind;  and  on  the  second 
day  after  his  lauding,  the  few  thousands  of  troops 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  deserted  him 
almost  to  a man.  At  midnight,  disguised  as  a 
priest,  and  accompanied  only  by  his  two  half- 
brothers,  Sir  Stephen  Scroop,  his  chancellor,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  nine  other  individuals, 
he  fled  to  Conway,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  strong 
castle  there.  At  Conway  he  found  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  about  one  hundred  men,  who,  it 
appears,  hod  already  consumed  the  slender  stock 
of  provisions  laid  up  in  the  fortress.  Richard 
then  despatched  his  two  half-brothers  to  Chester, 
Henry’s  head-quarters,  to  ascertain  what  were 
his  intentions.  Henry  j)ut  them  under  arrest. 
Soon  after  sending  them,  Richard  rode  to  the 
castles  of  Beaumaris  and  Caernarvon : they  were 
both  bare  of  provisions,  and  he  returned  in  de- 
spair to  Conway  Castle.  A romantic  and  touch- 
ing story  is  usually  told,  on  the  faith  of  two 
anonymous  manuscripts,  according  to  which 
Richard  was  lured  fi-om  his  stronghold  by  the 
ingenious  treachery  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land; but  wo  are  inclined  to  believe  that  famine 
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drove  LIm  from  Conway  Castle,  and  that,  in  a I 
hopeless  state,  ho  surrendered  to  Northumber-  1 


CoswAY  Castile.'— Dnurn  hs  J.  S.  Prout,  from  his  sketch  on  the  sjiot. 


land.  At  the  castle  of  Flint,  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke  met  him  and  bent  his  knee,  as  to  his  sove- 
reign. “ Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,”  said  Richai*d, 
uncovering  his  head,  “ you  are  right  welcome,” 
My  lord,”  answered  Henry,  “ I am  come  some- 
what before  my  time;  but  I will  tell  you  the 
reason.  Your  people  complain  that  you  have 
ruled  them  harshly  for  twenty-two  years:  but,  if 
it  please  God,  I will  help  you  to  rule  them  better.” 
The  fallen  king  replied,  “ Fair  cousin,  since  it 
ploascth  you,  it  pleaseth  me  well.”  Tlie  trumpets 
then  soimded  to  horse,  and,  mounted  on  a miser- 
able hackne}',  Richard  rode  a prisoner  to  Chester. 
No  one  api^ared  to  pity  his  fate.  At  Lichfield, 
while  on  the  way  from  Chester  to  the  capital,  the 
king  eluded  tlie  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  es- 
caped out  of  a window;  but  he  wjis  retaken,  and 
from  that  time  treated  with  greater  severity,  and 
on  their  arrival  in  London  he  was  thrown  into 
the  Tower.  While  at  Chester,  writs  were  issued 
in  Richard’s  name  for  the  meeting  of  parliament 
on  the  29th  of  Sept  On  the  day  of  that  meet- 
ing, a deputation  of  lords  and  commons,  which  in- 
cluded tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of 


Northumberland,  two  justices,  two  doctors  of 
laws,  with  many  othera,  ecclesia-stics  and  laymen, 

waited  on  the  king  in  the 
Tower,  who  there,  accord- 
ing to  the  reporters^  made, 
‘‘with  a cheerful  counte- 
nance,” a formal  renunci- 
ation of  the  crown, acknow- 
ledged his  unfitness  for 
government,  and  gave  his 
royal  ring  to  his  cousin 
Henry.  Whether  all  tliia 
{lassed  as  thus  stated  by 
the  triumphant  party  of 
Lancaster  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, and  Henry  was 
too  sagacious  to  rest  his 
title  to  the  crown  upon 
what  could  never  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a compulsory 
resignation.  On  Tuesday, 
the  30th  day  of  September,  the  parliament  hav- 
ing met  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  resignation  of 
Richard  was  read.  AJl  the  members  then  stood 
up,  and  signified  their  acceptance  of  it  Tliirty- 
three  articles  of  impeachment  against  Richard 
were  afterwards  read,  and  being  declared  guilty 
on  every  charge,  his  deposition  was  pronounced. 
Thus  a deposition  was -added  to  an  act  of  abtli- 
cation.* 

As  soon  as  eight  commissioners  had  proclaim- 
ed the  sentence  of  deposition,  Henry  ap[>roached 
the  throne,  and  having  solemnly  crossed  himself, 
said,  “ In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge 
this  realm  of  England,  because  I am  descended 
by  right  lino  of  blood  from  the  good  lord.  King 
Henry  III.,  and  through  that  right,  God  of  his 
grace  hath  sent  me,  with  help  of  my  kin  and  of 
my  friends,  to  recover  it;  the  which  realm  was  in 
point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  government  and 
undoing  of  the  good  Laws.”  He  knelt  for  a few 
minutes  in  prayer  on  the  steps,  and  then  was 
seated  on  the  throne  by  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York.* 


' Thli  castle,  one  of  the  finest  in  Britain,  vriu  founded  in 
1284  by  Edwanl  1.  It  is  in  form  nearly  a iKuradlelograra,  ex- 
tending along  the  verge  of  a precipitous  rock  on  the  south-east 


castles  in  Wales  were  duunaidled  by  the  parliament,  tliis  noble 
edifice  was  respected;  but  the  roof  and  floors  were  afterwards 
removed  by  the  Earl  of  Conway,  to  whom,  after  the  Rcetoraiion, 


siile  of  the  town:  two  of  the  sides  are  within  the  town  walls,  the 
third  overhangs  the  estuary  of  the  Conway,  and  tbo  fourth  a 
small  stream  tributary  to  tlio  Conway.  Tlio  walls  ate  of  (tom 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  thickneM,  and  are  flanked  on  the  town  sides 
by  four  great  circular  embattled  towen,  with  turrets  rising 
from  tlrem.  The  grand  entrance  was  from  the  west  towards  the 
town,  and  there  was  an  access  from  the  river  by  an  advanced 
work,  and  a narrow  flight  of  st«i»  ont  in  the  rock.  Tlio  interior 
oomdsts  of  two  courts.  The  great  hall  mousuits  180  ft.  in  length, 
32  ft.  in  breadth,  and  about  30  ft.  in  iieigbt;  but  its  extent  con 
only  Ijo  gaUioied  from  fragments  of  its  ruin,  and  few  vestiges  of 
the  other  a{>artmants  can  be  traced.  Whan  most  of  the  other 


it  was  granted.  A Largs  breach  at  the  liase  of  one  of  the  towers 
has  been  made  by  the  town's-peopio  oudonuining  it  when  digging 
for  alntes.  Other  parts  of  the  castle  ore  greatly  damaged  by 
the  same  practice. 

* From  the  Harieian  MS.  1319,  a HiMorjf  tkt  Deimitum 
Richard  II.,  in  Fxmrch  verso,  professing  to  bo  “ composed  by  a 
French  gentleiuan  of  mark,  who  was  in  tlie  suite  of  the  said 
king,  with  permission  of  Uio  King  of  Prance."  Tbo  whole  of  the 
twom  is  printed  in  the  Archwolojia,  with  an  EugUsli  translation, 
and  ampie  explanatory  notes,  by  the  Kev.  John  Webb,  M-A.^ 
F.A.S.,  rector  of  Tretire,  in  llereforxishire. 

* Rot.  Pari.;  KnyyhI.;  Brady. 
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Kesistance  to  the  Papacy  commenced  througliout  Europe — Encroacliments  of  the  Roman  poutiOs  iu  England — ^The 
kingdom  drained  of  ite  wealth  by  foreign  ecelesiastics — Power  of  dispensation  assumed  by  the  popes — Monas- 
teries and  monastic  orders — Crusades— They  are  succeeded  by  the  Inquisition — State  of  the  English  church  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. — Restraints  laid  upon  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction — Prohibitions  upon 
Papal  bulls,  and  sending  money  to  Rome — Progress  of  religions  liberty — Preaching  of  Wyckliffe — Its  effect  in 
loosening  the  Papal  rule— Ilia  doctrines — Uis  writings — Ilis  translation  of  the  Scriptures — His  death— Perse- 
cution of  his  ashes. 


T vras  during  the  period  througli  which 
we  have  just  passed,  that  the  Papal 
dominion  in  Europe  attained  to  its 
greatest  height,  and  entered  upon  its 
long  decline.  The  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  Pope lunoceutlll.,  though 
submitted  to  for  a brief  space,  provoked  animosity 
and  reaction  on  the  part  of  European  princes, 
and  not  a few  of  their  subjects.  A spirit  of  re- 
sistance was  gradually  diffused  both  among  kings 
and  people;  till  at  length  Philip  le  Bel  began, 
and  Wyckliffe,  nearly  a century  later,  earned  for- 
ward the  great  rebellion  which,  after  little  more 
than  another  centuiy,  was  to  be  fought  out 
triumphantly  by  Luther. 

In  no  country  were  the  exactions  and  encroach- 
ments of  tlie  Roman  pontiffs  in  the  thirteenth 
century  carried  to  a more  exorbitant  extent  than 
in  England,  which  was  in  fact  one  great  field  of 
Papal  imposition  and  plunder.  Tliroughout  this 
century  the  bishoprics  were  filled  either  by  the 
direct  nomination  of  the  pope,  or,  what  was  per- 
fectly equivalent,  by  his  ai'bitration  in  the  case 
of  a disputed  election.  The  right  of  nominating 
to  inferior  l>enefice8  was  also  usurped  by  the  pope; 
and  many  of  these  benefices  were  given  to  Italian 
priests,  who  drew  the  revenues  and  spent  them 
at  Rome.  Some  of  these  Italians  never  visited 
England  at  all.  The  total  of  the  sum  conveyed 
annually  out  of  the  kingdom  to  Rome  was  enor- 
mous: it  was  solemnly  stated  by  the  English 
envoys  to  the  council  of  Lyons  (held  iu  124f>)  that 
Italian  priests  drew  from  England  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  marks  every  year — a sum  greater  than 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown.  All  causes  of 
importance  were  to  be  heard  and  decide<l  at 
Rome.  Thb  was  a material  part  of  the  scheme 
for  bringing  the  civil  under  subjection  to  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  had  been  pursued 
with  such  pertinacy  from  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Anselm  and  Henry  I.  It  was  also  a means  of 
draining  England  of  much  wealth;  and  the  Papal 
trea-sury  was  filled  by  various  other  modes.  The 
entire  taxation  or  tribute  annually  [>aid,  under 


a great  variety  of  names,  to  Rome,  must  have 
amounted  to  an  exorbitant  sum.  Gregory  IX.  is 
said  to  have  extracted  from  the  kingdom,  in  the 
course  of  a very  few  years,  950,000  marks— a sum 
estimated  as  equivalent  to  £15,000,000  at  present.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  church  amounted  to 
730,000  marks;  and  at  this  period  very  nearly 
one-half  of  the  soil  of  England  was  iu  the  pos- 
session of  the  church.  At  the  same  time  that 
all  the  richest  benefices  were  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  where  a cure  was  served  at  all,  it  was 
intrusted  to  a curate  who  appears  to  have  been 
usually  paid  at  a most  wretched  rate.  Four  or 
five  marks  a-year,  or  two  marks  and  his  board, 
was  the  usual  amount  of  his  scanty  stipend. 

Gregory  IX.,  by  extending  and  giving  a more 
systematic  form  to  the  canon  law,  and  by  shaping 
this  law  so  as  to  suit  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
church,  made  an  immense  stride  in  usurpation. 
The  five  books  of  decretals  which  Gregory  caused 
to  be  published,  went  to  place  tho  civil  iwwer 
completely  at  the  foot  of  the  ecclesiastical;  and 
Boniface  VIII.  added  a sixth  decretal.  It  was 
expressly  declaretl  that  subjects  owed  no  allegi- 
ance to  an  excommunicated  lord  or  pruice;  and 
the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  declamtion  of  the 
deposition  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  asserted 
that  tho  pope  might  dethrone  the  emperor  for 
lawful  causea  “ By  means  of  her  new  jurispru- 
dence,” says  Mr.  Hallam,  “ Rome  acquired  in 
every  country  a powerful  body  of  atlvocates,  who, 
though  many  of  them  were  laymen,  would,  with 
the  usual  bigotry  of  lawyers,  defend  every  preten- 
sion or  abuse  to  which  their  received  staudiird 
of  authority  gave  sanction."* 

But  a still  higher  power  assumed  by  the  popo 
than  even  that  of  declaring  or  making  the  law, 
was  the  pow'er  of  disjwnsing  with  its  strongest 
obligations — the  power  of  Icgsdizing  wh.at  they 
themselves  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  of  remitting 
in  the  world  to  come  the  ixjnalties  incun*ed  by 

• Mr.  Ilallaiu,  Uitt.  Mid.  * Ibi(L 
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GMcli  unlawful  deeds.  They  assumed  and  exci^ 
cised  this  power,  in  particular,  with  regard  to  the 
canonical  impediments  to  marriage,  and  with  re- 
gard to  oaths.  And  as  uncanonical  unions  or  mar- 
I’iages  contracted  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of 
relationship  could  be  legalized  by  the  pope,  so  it 
was  held,  and  equally  to  the  benefit  of  the  Holy 
See,  that  any  illegitimacy  of  birth  could  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  the  same  authority.  With 
regard  to  oaths,  it  was  expressly  laid  down  as  the 
law,  not  only  that  any  oath  extorted  by  fear 
might  lie  annulled  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  but 
that  an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the  church  was 
essentially,  and  from  the  first,  without  any  force, 
whether  it  were  formally  dispensed  with  or  not. 

As  in  the  preceding  ages,  new  monasteries  still 
continued  to  be  founded,  and  new  monastic  orders 
to  be  introduced.  As  the  more  ancient  onlers 
had  acquired  so  vast  a share  of  the  land  and 
w'oalth  of  the  country,  and  as  the  civil  law  began  to 
place  some  restraints  upon  the  dis])Osition  to  make 
over  estates  to  the  church,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  procure  endowments  for  the  new  orders, 
or  to  increase  the  number  of  the  houses  of  the 
old  ones:  but  these  new  orders  were  swoni  to 
poverty-,  and  were  called  Mendicant  Friars.  The 
firat  of  this  class  of  monks  were  the  Dominicans 
or  Black  Friars,  who  were  established  in  12 1C; 
tlie  second  were  the  Fi’anciscana  or  Gray  Friars, 


established  in  1223.  Of  many  other  orders  which 
soon  sprung  up  in  imitation  of  these,  and  which 
carried  still  failher  the  principle  of  poverty  and 
abnegation,  none  took  a lasting  root  in  England 
exce})t  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars,  and  the 
Augustines.  These  ineudicaut  orders  were  filletl 
by  youtlis  and  men  drawn  froni  the  poorer  classes 
of  society;  they  had  no  lands,  but  begged  from 
door  to  door  for  the  food  they  ate  and  for  the 
money  which  purcliased  their  coarse  dress,  juid 


built  and  supported  their  churches.  Being  of  the 
I>eople,  they  had  always  a close  sympathy  with 
the  people.  They  ])resented  the  show,  and  to  a 
great  extent  preserved  the  reality  of  destitution 
and  a hard  rule  of  life.  The  very  name  of  the 
mendicants  was  a standing  proclamation  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  humbler  and  more  numerous 
classes,  and  their  indifference  to  the  pomp  and  pre- 
eminence which  appeared  to  be  so  much  covete^l 
by  the  other  monastic  orders.  They  could  preach 
to  the  populace  in  their  own  language,  and  meet 
them  on  something  like  a footing  of  equality;  and 
whenever  there  was  sickness  or  sorrow  in  the  poor 
man’s  house,  the  Fi'anciscan  monk  was  sure  to 
be  there  to  give  assistance  or  spiritual  comfort. 
Their  activity  was  protligious:  they  preached  and 
administered  the  sacraments  far  more  frequently 
than  the  superior  orders,  whom  they  completely 
distanced  in  the  race  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
multitude.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans  became  distinguished  for 
their  learning  and  literature.  Their  munbers 
increased  almost  beyond  all  precedent.  All  these 
troops  of  religious  persons  were  bound  in  their 
whole  interests  and  affections  to  the  church,  not 
only  by  their  voluntary  vows,  but  by  the  strong 
incorjx>rating  tie  of  celibacy,  the  practice  of  which, 
in  conformity  to  what  had  certainly  been  the  dis- 
tinctly-declared law  of  the  church  from  very  early 
times,  was  now  also  enforced  u]X)n  all 
descriptions  of  the  clergy  with  a strict- 
ness greatly  beyond  what  it  had  here- 
tofore been  found  possible  to  maintain. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  is  stated  that 
more  than  half  the  English  clergy  were 
married ; but  after  the  twelfth  century, 
although  a few  occasional  violations  of 
the  rule  may  have  still  occurred,  celibacy 
was  certainly  the  general  practice  as 
well  as  the  law  of  tlie  church. 

As  to  the  era  of  the  Templars  be- 
longed the  Crusades,  so  with  the  Men- 
dicant Friars  appeared  the  Inquisition, 
of  which,  indeed,  St.  Dominic  is  com- 
monly reputed  the  founder,  or  at  least 
the  first  suggester.  The  crusades  which 
took  place  in  this  age  were  animated  by 
little  or  nothing  of  tlie  old  spirit.  In 
the  preceding  Book  we  noticed  the 
fourth,  which  m'os  undertaken  in  1203,  but 
which  was  eventually  diverted  from  an  exj>e- 
dition  against  the  infidels  in  Palestine  to  a w'ar 
with  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople.  Both  this 
and  the  fifth  crusade  (a.d.  1218)  were  undertaken 
at  the  instigation  of  the  energetic  Innocent  HI.; 
but  even  his  bi'eath  was  impotent  to  blow  up 
again  into  a bhize  the  dying  fire.  Of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  crusades,  both  conducted  by  St. 
Louis,  the  former  (which  set  out  in  1248)  issued 


a)  Douinicak  axd  (2)  Fkaxciscan  Fpiar.— DugOalo't  Hon&sticon. 
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in  the  captivity,  the  latter  (in  1270)  in  the  death 
of  the  enthusiastic  monarch ; and  ere  the  century 
had  closed,  the  Cliristiana  were  driven  for  ever 
from  their  last  narrow  footing  in  the  Holy  Laud. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  these  abortive  at- 
tempts to  revive  crusading  in  the  East,  a new 
species  of  crusades,  as  they  were  also  called,  was 
introduced  in  the  West — namely,  military  expe- 
ditions against  the  unconverted  heathens  in  vari- 
ous parts— against  the  Jews,  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  other  heretics— the  object  being  in 
each  case  to  extirpate  indiffei* *ently  either  the  mis- 
l>elief  or  the  misbelievers.  Here, then,  was  exactly 
the  object  of  the  Inquisition,  to  which,  there- 
fore, these  expeditions  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  transition  from  the  original  Crusades. 
Both  the  Crusades  and  the  Inquisition  equally 
operated  to  uphold  for  their  season  the  fabric  of 
the  Papal  ascendency. 

It  was  in  the  nature,  however,  of  most,  if  not 
of  all  of  these  stimulants,  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  weakening,  in  the  end,  of  the  sys- 
tem upon  which  they  apparently  bestowed  an 
immediate  strength.  Even  the  strict  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  if  it  invigorated  the  internal  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  tended  to  loosen  its  roots 
in  the  general  soil  of  human  society.  Nor  did 
the  mendicant  orders  themselves  always  con- 
tinue to  be  the  same  manageable  and  subser- 
vient xillies  of  the  Paj)al  power  which  they  were 
at  first : when  certain  questions  came  to  bo  de- 
bated between  the  church  and  the  people,  the 
constitution  and  position  of  these  bodies  inevita- 
bly led  them  to  a great  extent  to  side  with  the 
latter. 

In  the  course  of  the  period  now  under  review 
some  important  measures  were  adopted  against 
the  more  glaring  and  intolerable  evils  of  this 
foreign  ty^nny.  Even  during  the  feeble  reign 
of  Henry  III.  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
restraining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals. “ The  judges  of  the  king’s  courts,”  says 
Mr.  Hallam,  ‘Gia<l  until  that  time  been  them- 
selves principally  ecclesiastics,  and  consequently 
tender  of  spiritual  privileges.  But  now,  ab- 
staining from  the  exercise  of  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, in  ol)edience  to  the  strict  injunctions  of 
their  canons,  the  clergy  gave  place  to  common 
lawyers,  professors  of  a system  very  discordant 
from  their  own.  These  soon  began  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  their  jurisdiction,  by  issuing  writs 
of  prohibition  whenever  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals passed  the  boundaries  which  approved  use 
had  established."'  In  the  next  reign  w’e  find  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  unreservedly  admit- 
ting the  right  of  the  king’s  bench  to  issue  pro- 
hibitions. The  question  was  finally  settled  in  the 


* nittor}/  qf  the  UiddUe  Agee, 


thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I.,  by  the  stattite  en- 
titled “ Circumspecte  agetis,”  which,  under  the 
form  of  an  order  to  the  judges  to  respect  the 
pnvileges  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  in  fact 
restrained  them,  by  express  enumeration,  within 
certain  specified  limits.  Ten  years  l>efore  this, 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  it  ha<l 
been  provided  that  clerks  charged  with  felony 
should  be  first  indicted  by  solemn  inquest  in  the 
king’s  court,  and  that,  being  then  delivered  to 
the  ordinary,  if  found  guilty  by  such  inquest, 
they  should  in  no  manner  be  let  free  without  due 
purgation — words  which  were  afterwanls  con- 
strued to  mean  that  their  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  this  reign,  also,  the 
making  over  of  lands  to  religions  persons  or 
societies  was  for  the  first  time  effectually  re- 
strained by  what  is  commonly  called  the  first 
statute  of  mortmain. 

By  another  statute,  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  Edward  prohibited  all  abbots, 
priors,  or  other  religious  persons  of  whatsoever 
condition,  from  henceforth  sending  any  money, 
under  any  name  or  pretence  whatsoever,  as  a 
imyment  to  their  superiors  beyond  the  sea.  It 
is  also  stated  that  one  of  this  king’s  subjects  hav- 
ing obtained  a bull  of  excommunication  against 
another,  Edward  ordered  him  to  be  executed  as 
a traitor,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  and  was 
only  induced  to  commute  the  punishment  into 
banishment  out  of  the  realm  on  a representation 
made  by  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  on  their 
knees,  that  the  law  in  question  had  not  for  a long 
time  been  put  in  execution.* 

One  of  the  principal  charges  made  by  the  par- 
liament against  Edward  II.,  on  his  deposition, 
was,  that  he  had  given  allowance  to  the  bulls 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  “But  Edward  III.,”  says 
Blackstone,  “ was  of  a temper  extremely  diffe- 
rent; and  to  remedy  these  inconveniences  first 
by  gentle  means,  he  and  his  nobility  wrote  an 
expostulation  to  the  pope ; but  receiving  a me- 
nacing and  contemi)tuous  answer,  withal  ac- 
quainting liim  that  the  emperor,  and  also  the 
King  of  France,  had  lately  submitted  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  king  replied,  that  if  both  the  emperor 
and  the  French  king  should  take  the  pope’s  jiart, 
he  was  ready  to  give  battle  to  them  both  in  de- 
fence of  the  liberties  of  the  crown.  Hereupon 
moi-o  shaiq)  and  penal  laws  were  devised  against 
provisors,*  which  enact,  severally,  that  the  court 

* Rco  Blacketone,  by  Coleridge,  ir.  110,  and  tlio  aatboritioa 
Uiore  quoted. 

* Spooking  of  the  tamenoM  with  rrhlcli  the  oontinentnl  nations 
uibmltUHl  to  the  exactions  of  Koine  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Mr.  Hallam  s.\ys: — *'  A manlier  spirit  was  displayed  by  our  nn- 
oestora.  It  was  the  bo.'ist  of  England  to  hare  placed  the  first 
legal  barrier  to  the  usnr^Mtions  of  Rome  (in  1207  Alexander  III. 
■jf  Scotland,  when  Clement  IV.  granted  the  tithes  of  its  ecclesi- 
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of  Rome  shall  not  present  or  collate  to  any 
bishopric  or  living  in  England ; and  that  •who- 
ever disturbs  any  patron  in  the  presentation  to  a 
living  by  virtue  of  a Papal  provision,  such  provi- 
sor shall  pay  fine  and  ransom  to  the  king  at  his 
will,  and  be  imprisoned  till  he  renounces  such 
provision ; and  the  same  punishment  is  inflicted 
on  such  as  cite  the  king,  or  any  of  his  subjects, 
to  answer  in  the  court  of  Rome.  And  when  the 
Holy  See  resented  these  proceedings,  and  Pope 
Urban  V.  attempted  to  revive  the  vassalage  and 
annual  rent  to  which  King  John  had  subjected 
his  kingdom,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  all 
the  estates  of  the  realm  in  parliament  assembled, 
40  Edwanl  III.,  that  King  John’s  donation  was 
null  and  void,  being  without  the  concurrence  of 
parliament  and  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath  ; 
and  all  the  temporal  nobility  and  commons  en- 
gaged, that  if  the  po{)e  should  endeavour,  by 
process  or  otherwise,  to  maintain  these  usurpa- 
tions, they  would  resist  and  withstand  him  with 
all  their  power,”* *  By  subsequent  statutes,  passed 
ill  the  reign  of  Richard  IT.,  the  power  of  the 
I>ope  in  presenting  to  benefices  was  still  farther 
restricted,  and  the  presentation  of  aliens  forbid- 
den. Finally,  by  tlie  famous  statute  commonly 
called  the  statute  of  Pnemunire,*  passed  in  1392, 
it  was  “ ordained  and  established,”  in  still  more 
comprehensive  terms,  that  any  person  purchas- 
ing in  the  court  of  Rome  or  elsewhere,  any  pro- 
visions, excommunications,  bulls,  or  other  in- 
struments whatsoever,  and  any  jierson  bringing 
such  instruments  within  the  realm,  or  receiving 
them,  or  making  notification  of  them,  should  be 
put  out  of  the  king’s  protection ; that  their  lauds 
and  goods  should  be  forfeited ; and  that  they 
themselves,  if  they  could  be  found,  should  be 
attached  and  brought  before  the  king  and  council, 
there  to  answer  for  their  offence.  The  popes 
maintained  the  struggle  for  some  time ; but  the 
king  and  the  parliament  were  resolute  and  steady 
in  their  resistance.  The  victory  obtained  by  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  in  this  great 
battle,  was  complete. 

While  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  were  thus 
rei)elling  the  encroachments  of  the  Papal  power 


nstical  rovonuoB  for  ono  of  his  mock  crusados,  refused,  with  the 
c.muurrenco  of  tlio  Soottisli  churcii,  the  legate  permission  to 
outer  liis  dominions;,  if  we  except  the  dubious  and  insulated 
pragmatic  sanction  of  St.  Louis,  from  which  the  practice  of  siic- 
ceoling  ogee  in  France  entirely  deviates.  . . . But  the  court 
of  Avignon  was  not  to  bo  moved  by  remonstrances;  and  the 
feeble  administration  of  Edward  II.  gave  way  to  ecclesiastical 
luurpatious  at  home  os  well  as  abroad.  Ilis  magnanimous  sou 
took  a bolder  lino.  After  complaining  ineffectually  to  Clement 
VI.  of  the  enormous  abiuw  which  reserved  almost  all  English 
beneQces  to  the  |>o]>e,  and  generally  for  the  benefit  of  aliens,  ho 
IKissod  in  l:toU  the  famous  statute  of  provisors.  This  act  enacts 
tlknt  all  elections  and  collations  sliall  be  free  according  to  law, 
and  tlrnt  in  case  any  provision  or  reservation  should  be  made  by 
the  court  cf  Home,  tlie  king  sliould  fur  tluit  turn  have  the  ool- 


by  the  statutes  of  provisors  and  praemunire,  a 
great  reformer  with  his  disciples  was  shaking 
the  church  at  once  in  its  doctrine,  its  discipline, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  its  polity.  This  was 
Jolin  de  Wyckliffe,  who  held  no  higher  office  in 


Jons  DK  WvcKUFTB. — From  a rare  print,  by  Uoudius. 

the  church  than  that  of  a humble  country  rec- 
tor. He  was  bom  a.d.  1324,  at  Sprewswel,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond;  or,  as  others 
allege,  at  Wyckliffe  in  Yorkshire,  a parish  from 
the  proprietorship  of  which  his  ancestors  had 
derived  their  family  name.  In  1340  he  enteretl 
as  a student  in  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  which 
was  founded  in  the  same  year  by  Philipiw, 
queen  of  Edward  III.;  and  soon  after  he  re- 
moved to  Merton  College,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow.  Having  taken  priest’s  orders,  he  in  1361 
was  presented  to  the  church  of  Fylingham,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stow  ; and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  he  was  also  ■wartlen  or  master  of 
Baliol  College.  The  first  circumstance  that  called 
the  reforming  zeal  of  Wyckliffe  into  action,  was 
the  corruption  that  now  pervaded  the  diflerent 
orders  of  mendicant  friars,  in  consequence  of 
the  wealth  that  had  flowed  in  upon  them,  an3 
the  vices  which  it  naturally  engendered;  and 
his  printed  treatise  which  he  wrote  ui>on  the 
subject,  entitled  Objections  to  Friars,  is  a sum- 


lation  of  such  bonoflee,  if  it  bo  of  occlMiastical  oloction  or  po- 
trouago.  This  devolution  to  tlio  crown,  which  aeenui  a little  ar- 
bitrary, wa*  the  only  remedy  that  could  be  effectual  against  tlie 
connivance  and  timidity  of  chapters  and  spiritual  (letrons.  Wo 
cannot  assert  that  a statute  so  nobly  planned  was  executed  with 
equal  steadiness.  Sometiinos  by  royal  dispensation,  sometimes 
by  neglect  or  evasion,  the  Ihipol  bulls  of  provision  were  still 
obeyed,  though  fiuKli  laws  wore  enacted  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
former.” — Hallam,  vol.  il. 

• See  Blaektlone,  iv.  ill. 

2 This  statute  (10  Richard  II.  c.  6),  and  also  the  offence  against 
which  it  is  directed,  are  so  c.-Uled  ftum  the  words  Prrmunirr, 
or  Prxrmoneix/acia*,  used  to  command  a citation  of  the  party  ia 
the  writ  for  the  execution  of  this  and  the  prsceding  statute* 
respecting  provisions. 
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mary  of  the  controvex*ay  wliich  be  waged  against 
them  during  the  rest  of  his  laborious  life.  And 
what  Protestant  can  fail  to  discover  the  founda- 
tion of  his  church  in  the  following  declarations 
of  Wyckliffe,  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Word  of  God  over  the  authority  of  jwixes  and 
jtriesthoods  ? 

“ First,  friars  say  that  their  religion,  founded 
of  sinful  men,  is  more  jxerfect  than  that  religion 
or  order  which  Christ  liimself  made,  that  is  both 
God  and  man.  For  they  say  that  each  bishop 
and  priest  may  lawfully  leave  their  first  dignity, 
and  after  be  a friar;  but  when  he  is  once  a friar, 
he  may  in  no  manner  leave  that,  and  live  as  a 
bishop  or  a ])riest  by  the  form  of  the  gosixel. 
But  this  heresy  says  that  Christ  lacked  wit, 
might,  or  charity,  to  teach  a]>ostles  and  his  dis- 
ciples the  best  religion.  But  what  man  may 
suffer  this  foul  heresy  to  be  put  on  Jesus  Christ? 
Christian  men  say  that  the  religion  and  order  that 
Christ  made  for  his  disciples  and  priests  is  most 
IM}rfect,  most  easy,  and  most  siker  [secure].  Most 
perfect,  for  this  reason — for  the  patron  or  founder 
thereof  is  most  perfect,  for  he  is  very  God  and 
very  man,  that  of  most  wit,  and  most  charity, 
gave  this  religion  to  his  dear  worthy  friends. 
Abo  t!ie  rule  thereof  is  most  perfect,  since  the 
gospel  in  its  freedom,  without  error  of  man,  is 
rule  of  this  religion.  Also  knights*  of  this  reli- 
gion be  most  holy  and  most  perfect.  For  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles  be  chief  knights  thereof, 
and  after  them  holy  martyrs  and  confessors.  It 
is  most  easy  and  light ; for  Christ  himself  says 
that  ‘ his  yoke  is  soft,  and  his  charge  is  light,’ 
since  it  stands  all  in  love  and  freedom  of  heart, 
an«l  bids  nothing  but  reasonable  things,  and  pro- 
fitable for  the  keeper  thereof.  It  is  most  siker ; 
for  it  is  confirmed  of  Gotl,  and  not  of  sinful  men, 
and  no  nnan  may  de.stroy  it,  or  dis{)eu8e  there- 
agaiinst;  but  if  the  |)0|)e  or  any  man  shall  be 
saved,  he  must  confirmed  be  thereby,  an  1 else  he 
shall  be  damned.  But  men  say,  that  other  new 
orders  and  rules  be  nought  worth  but  if  they  be 
confirmed  of  the  |)ope  and  other  sinful  men  ; 
and  then  they  be  not  worth  but  if  they  lie  con- 
firmed of  the  devil,  and  in  case  the  pope  shall  be 
damned,  for  then  he  is  a devil,  as  the  gosiiel  says 
of  Judas;  and  thus  men  say,  that  Christ’s  reli- 
gion in  its  own  clearness  and  freedom  is  more 
perfect  than  any  sinful  man’s  religion,  by  as 
much  as  Christ  is  more  jierfect  than  is  any  sin- 
ful man.  And  if  new  religions  say  that  they 
keep  all  that  Christ’s  religion  bills,  they  B{>are 
the  sooth  [truth],  for  they  lack  the  freedom  and 
measure  of  Christ’s  religion,  and  be  Imuiid  to 
errors  of  sinful  man,  and  thereby  lie  letted  [hiu- 

• A title  given  to  priaiU,  who  h.vl  aI«o  “ »ir"  j>renx-»I  to  their 
nnni44,  like  knighu.  Hence,  at  the  time  of  the  Heformatiun, 
the  Ilom.tu  Catholic  oler,^r  were  called  tlie  pope's  kuiglite. 


deredj  to  profit  to  Cliristian  men’s  souls,  and  not 
suffered  to  teach  freely  God’s  law,  nor  keep  it 
in  themselves.  For  by  the  first  and  most 
[greatest]  commandment  of  God  they  be  holden 
‘ to  love  God  of  all  their  heart,  and  all  their  life, 
of  all  their  mind,  and  all  their  strength,  and 
their  neighbours  as  themselves:’ but  who  may  do 
more  than  this?  Then  may  no  man  keej)  more 
than  Christ’s  religion  bids.  And  so,  if  this  new 
religion  of  friars  be  more  perfect  than  Christ’s 
religion,  then,  if  friars  keep  well  this  religion, 
they  be  more  perfect  than  Christ’s  apostles,  and 
else  they  be  apostles;  and  if  men  be  a{x>stles, 
they  leave  the  better  order,  and  take  another  less 
perfect.  And  the  order  of  Christ  in  its  clearness 
and  freedom  is  most  perfect,  and  so  it  seems  that 
all  these  friars  be  apostates.” 

In  these  sentiments  may  l>e  i>erceived  the  great 
])rinciple  for  which  Wyckliffe  contended  against 
the  mendicant  and  preaching  friars  during  a con- 
troversy of  twenty  years.  But  it  was  not  merely 
the  authority  of  the  cliurch  in  matters  of  doctrine 
which  he  thus  so  severely  examined,  and  its 
claims  to  infallibility  independent  of  the  Word 
which  ho  so  fearlessly  exposed : he  also  investi- 
gat*;d  its  claims  to  civil  aud  political  supremacy, 
and  handled  them  with  equal  boldness.  One  of 
these  instances  occurred  when  he  hud  reached 
the  age  of  forty,  and  held,  as  is  su]>po.sed,  the 
office  of  one  of  the  royal  chajilains.  The  English 
pai'liament  having  repudiated  the  insolent  de- 
mand of  the  pontiff  for  the  tribute  money  of  the 
nation  as  a vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  in  terms  of  the 
abject  stipulation  of  King  John,  an  anonymous 
monk  wrote  a tract  in  justification  of  these  de- 
mands, and  challenged  Wyckliffe  by  name  to  an- 
swer his  arguments.  This  the  Reformer  w'as  not 
slow  to  do,  although  his  courage  might  have  in- 
volved more  serious  consequences  than  those  of 
clerical  deprivation.  One  }>ositiou  of  the  monk 
was,  that  the  state  under  no  circumstances  might 
deprive  the  clergy  of  their  huids  and  i-cvenues, 
the  goods  of  the  church  being  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  secular  lonls,  both  by  law  and  gos|K*l. 
In  answer  to  this  cherished  and  profitable  dogma 
which  Romanism  has  never  lost  sight  of,  Wyck- 
lifle  replied,  that  the  goods  of  the  church  were  in  u 
large  sense  the  goods  of  the  state;  and  that  wliere 
they  were  evidently  misapplied,  it  belonged  to 
the  king,  of  whom  all  lands  should  be  held,  to 
see  that  they  were  rightly  administered.  The 
claim  of  immunity  for  the  persons  as  well  a.s 
projxjrty  of  ecclesijistics,  and  their  exemption 
from  civil  tribunals,  was  next  asserted;  but  in 
the  same  stnun  Wyckliffe  aigued,  that  in  all 
civil  offeuce.H,  the  civil  court  was  the  sujireme 
judge  over  priest  and  layman  alike. 

In  the  year  1.372  Wyckliffe  liecame  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford;  and  Jis  a teacher  of  the  future 
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priesthood  of  Engh.ud,  the  appointment  of  such 
a man  liad  an  ominous  significance:  it  , spoke 
of  innovations  that  would  grow  in  the  church — 
of  religious  contention  and  {lersecution.  But  the 
amount  of  corruption  that  had  already  gathered 
uiwn  it  could  not  be  removed  by  unimpassioned 
arguments  and  gentle  words.  At  the  outset  of 
his  career  as  a Iteformer,  Wycklifle  scarcely  ap- 
pears to  have  aspired  to  such  a ch.aracter ; and 
the  abuses  of  the  friai’s,  against  which  his  mis- 
sion had  commenced,  led  him  slowly,  and  only 
step  by  step,  to  a perceidion  of  the  perversity 
of  those  doctrines  upon  which  their  excesses  in 
practice  had  been  founded.  It  was  thus  that  the 
earliest  of  the  Ecformei's  had  commenced,  and 
Luther  himself,  the  greatest  of  them  all.  What 
were  Wyckliirc’s  thcologic.'il  o])iuions  when  he 
became  a professor  of  theology,  may  be  gathered 
from  his  Ijatin  treatise  entitled  Trialogm,  writ- 
ten, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  in 
the  form  of  a diidogue  between  three  speakere, 
whom  he  calls  Alithia  [Ti*uth],  Pseudis  [False- 
hood}, and  Phronesis  [Wisdom],  the  last  speaker 
being  the  exponent  of  Wyckliffe's  own  opinions. 
In  this  work  he  denounces  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition, declaring  that  if  there  be  any  truth  it  is  in 
the  Scriptures ; and  that  no  truth  is  to  be  found 
in  the  schools  which  docs  not  exist  in  gi*eater 
excellence  in  the  Bible.  lie  is  so  intrejiid,  and 
so  much  in  advance  of  the  wisdom  of  his  age, 
that  he  denounces  astitdogy  and  alchemy  as  being 
delusions  that  had  not  only  injured  the  science 
of  medicine,  but  that  of  theology  also.  He  dis- 
courses of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  in  the  full 
siiirit  of  modem  theology,  although  in  the  old 
form  of  Aristotelian  logic;  and  uiion  the  last 
of  these  three  Chnstian  graces,  he  uttei-s  senti- 
ments most  widely  ap.oi’t  from  the  cherished 
stiitute  de  comhurendo  hereticia.  “ Clirist,”  he 
says,  “ wished  his  law  to  be  observed  willingly, 
fi-eely,  that  in  such  obedience  men  might  find 
happiness.  Hence,  he  api>ointed  no  civil  pun- 
ishment to  be  inflicteil  on  transgressors  of  his 
commandments,  but  left  the  persons  neglecting 
them  to  a sulfering  more  severe,  that  would  come 
after  the  day  of  judgment.” 

Upon  the  subject  of  sins,  and  the  favourite 
distinction  of  the  churchmen  lietweeu  mortal 
and  venial  titinsgre.s.sions,  Wycklille  is  ns  express 
and  as  fearless  as  either  Calvin  or  Luther.  Ho 
declares  that  these  terms  “ mortal  ” and  “ venial,” 
about  which  even  prelates  “ babble  so  much,” 
are  ustal  by  those  who  “ know  better  how  to  ex- 
tort money  for  sins,  than  how  to  cleanse  any 
man  from  them,  or  how'  to  distinguish  lietween 
them.”  “A  sin,"  he  adds,  “may  be  called  mor- 
tal, when,  according  to  the  judgment  of  God,  it 
is  worthy  of  death  ; and  thus  it  is  the  sin  of  final 
im]>enilcuce  only,  that  is  the  sin  against  the 


Holy  Ghost,  that  is  properly  mortal.  But  any 
other  sin,  inasmuch  ns  it  is  a sin  that  may  be 
pardoned,  may  be  called  venial.  But  us  these 
actual  sins  which  extinguish  Divine  gi'ace,  can- 
not be  determined  by  our  limited  knowledge, 
and  we  are  thus  left  in  ignorance  as  to  what 
sins  committed  in  our  pilgi-image  may  be  venial 
and  what  morUd,  we  ai-e  bound  to  avoid  all  sin 
whatsoever,  seeing  that  we  are  aware,  in  a gene- 
ral way,  of  its  evil  cousetjuences,  but  know  little 
of  its  real  enormity.  The  believer  may  judge 
somewhat  of  the  evil  of  sin,  from  the  fact  that 
he  owes  to  God  an  infinite  gi'atitude,  and  the 
greater  the  gratitude  due,  the  gi-eater  must  be 
the  guilt  of  failure.  So  that  the  evil  of  every 
sin  is  infinite.”  Fi*om  the  fact  of  this  enormity, 
WycklilTe  contended  that  God  only  can  forgive 
sin,  and  that  therefore  ptmlons  and  dis]Km.siitions 
were  not  “ to  be  bought  or  sold  like  an  ox  or  an 
ass.”  In  speiiking  of  saint-worship,  the  Refor- 
mer is  more  cautious,  as  if  he  were  less  assured 
upon  that  topic  than  the  others ; but  still  there  is 
enough  in  his  measured  language  to  sliow  tliat 
he  was  rather  inclined  to  its  abrogation.  “ Who- 
ever entreats  a saint,”  he  thus  writes,  “ should 
direct  his  prayer  to  Christ  as  God,  not  to  the 
saint  specially,  but  to  Christ.  Nor  doth  the 
celebration  or  festival  of  a saint  avail  anything, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  the  magnify- 
ing of  Christ,  inciting  us  to  honour  him,  and  in- 
creasing our  love  to  him.  If  there  l>e  any  cele- 
bration in  honour  of  the  saints,  w'hich  is  not 
kept  within  these  bmits,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  cupidity  or  some  other  evil  cause  has  given 
rise  to  such  services.  Hence  not  a fe\v  think  it 
would  be  well  for  the  church  if  all  festivals  of 
that  uatui*e  were  abolished,  and  those  only  re- 
tained which  have  resiiect  immediately  to  Christ. 
For  then,  they  say,  the  memory  of  Christ  would 
be  kept  more  freshly  in  the  mind,  and  the  devo- 
tions of  the  common  pooj)le  would  not  be  unduly 
distributed  among  the  members  of  Christ.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  service 
paid  to  any  saint  must  be  iiseless,  except  as  it 
incites  to  the  love  of  Christ,  and  is  of  a nature 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  his  mediation.  For  the 
Scriptures  assure  \is  that  Christ  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  Hence,  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  when  prayer  was  directed  only  to 
that  middle  person  of  the  Trinity  for  spiritual 
help  the  church  was  more  flourishing,  and  made 
greater  advances  than  it  d»)es  now,  when  many 
new  interces.sors  have  been  found  out  and  intro- 
duced.” 

As  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  an  unques- 
tionable authority  in  behalf  of  truths  so  start- 
ling, Wyckliffe  rt!commen<led  the  careful  study  of 
the  Scripturc-s  beyond  every  other  kind  of  i-eml- 
ing,  and  the  a<loption  of  their  dicta  as  the  only 
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tc8t  of  every  theological  question.  It  was 
from  the  neglect  of  tliis  simple  rule  that  the 
church  had  become  corrupted,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  resumption  of  this  rule  that  the  church 
could  be  purified  and  reformed.  “ We  do  not 
sincerely  believe,”  he  says,  “ in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  or  we  should  abide  by  the  authority  of 
his  Word,  esi>ecially  that  of  the  evangelists,  as 
of  infinitely  greater  weight  than  any  other.  In- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
our  attention  should  not  be  dis|)ersed  over  a 
large  numlwr  of  objects,  but  concentrated  on  one 
sufficient  source  of  instruction,  it  is  his  pleasure 
that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Law  should 
be  read  and  studied,  and  that  men  shoidd  not  be 
/^.ikeu  up  with  other  Ixmks,  which,  true  as  they 
may  be,  and  conUuning  even  Scripture  truth,  as 
they  may  by  implication,  are  not  to  be  confided 
in  without  caution  and  limitation.  Hence,  Au- 
gustine (Book  II.  l)e  Ordinc  Reruni)  often  en- 
joins it  on  his  rondel's,  not  to  place  any  faith  in 
his  words  or  writings,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
have  their  foundation  in  Scripture,  wherein,  as 
he  often  says,  are  contiuned  all  truth,  either 
directly  or  by  irajdication.  Of  coui'se,  we  should 
judge  in  this  manner  concerning  the  wTitings  of 
other  holy  doctors,  and  much  more  concerning 
the  writings  of  the  Roman  church,  and  of  her 
doctoi's  ill  these  later  times.  If  we  follow  this 
rule,  the  Scriptures  will  be  held  in  becoming 
reverence.  The  Papal  bulls  will  be  supersede<l, 
as  they  ought  to  be.  The  veneration  of  men  for 
the  laws  of  the  Paiiacy,  as  well  as  for  the  opinions 
of  our  modern  doctors,  which,  since  the  hxising 
of  Satan,  they  have  been  so  free  to  promulgate, 
will  be  restrained  within  due  limits.  What  con- 
cern have  the  faithful  with  writings  of  this  sort, 
except  as  they  are  honestly  deduced  from  the 
fountain  of  Scripture?  By  jnirsuing  such  a 
course,  it  is  not  only  in  our  power  to  reduce  the 
mandates  of  prelates  and  pojies  to  their  just 
place,  but  the  errors  of  these  new  religious 
orders  also  might  be  correcte«l,  and  the  worship 
of  C.'hrist  well  jniritied  luid  elevated.” 

All  this  was  well ; but  at  this  time  the  Bible, 
the  reading  of  which  Wyckliffe  so  earnestly  re- 
commended, and  the  authority  of  which  as  the 
guide  of  religious  faith  he  so  ejiniestly  advocated, 
was  a sealed  book  except  to  the  learnetl.  At- 
tempts, indeed,  ha<l  been  made  from  the  time  of 
Alfi-ed  to  embody  the  Scrijitui-es  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  thus  make  them  accessible  to  the 
conimunity  at  largo,  instea*!  of  confining  them  to 
those  favoured  few,  almost  wholly  of  the  ecclo- 
sia.stical  order,  who  could  master  tho  I^itin 
translation.  But  ns  such  attempts  were  hostile 
to  priestly  domination,  they  had  either  been  dis- 
couraged or  8upprease<l,  so  that  they  had  ended 
in  the  translation  of  a few  detached  portions 


of  sacred  writ  into  Saxon  English,  or  rhyming 
paraphrases  of  Scripture  history  adapte<l  to  tho 
popular  taste.  These  versions,  too,  had  in  no 
case  been  literal,  and  consequently  abounded  in 
such  misconceptions  and  errors  as  rendered  their 
aid  a very  doubtful  benefit.  By  his  recommen- 
dations, therefore,  to  study  the  Bible,  and  judge 
for  themselves  independently  of  priestly  autho- 
rity, Wyckliffe  had  bound  himself  in  honour  and 
in  conscience  to  furnish  the  i>eople  with  the 
means  of  discharging  that  duty,  by  translating 
the  whole  Word,  and  translating  it  faithfully 
and  literally  into  their  own  tongue.  The  result 
was  that  earliest  edition  of  the  entire  Scripture 
in  English,  commonly  known  as  Wyckliffe’s  Bible. 
His  writings  had  already  prepared  tho  way  for 
this  daring  attempt,  and  seveml  were  willing  to 
aid  in  its  accomplishment.  This  imjwrtant  work 
the  Reformer  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
soon  after  the  year  1381,  when  he  was  silenced 
as  a public  teacher  in  Oxford,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  his  secluded  rectory  of  Lutterworth ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  learned  and  zealous  co- 
adjutors, the  work  was  accomplished  part  by 
part,  and  api)ear3  to  have  been  fully  completed 
previous  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  the  feel- 
ing which  this  decisive  achievement  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  the  churchmen  we  have  a distinct 
exposition  in  the  fierce  vituperations  of  Kuygh- 
ton,  written  only  a few  years  after  the  Reformei’’a 
decease.  “ Christ  delivered  his  gosj>el,”  says 
Knyghton,  “to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the 
church,  that  they  might  administer  to  the  laity 
and  to  weaker  jiersons,  according  to  the  states  of 
the  times  and  the  w’auts  of  men.  But  this  Mas- 
ter John  Wyckliffe  translated  it  out  of  Latin  into 
English,  and  thus  laid  it  out  more  open  to  the 
laity  and  to  women  who  could  read,  than  it 
had  formerly  been  to  the  most  learned  of  tho 
clergy,  even  to  those  of  them  who  had  the  best 
undcretanding.  In  this  way  the  gosjrel  pearl  is 
ca.st  abroad,  and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine, 
and  that  which  was  l>efore  precious  both  to 
clergy  and  laity,  is  rendered,  as  it  w’ere,  the 
comnmn  jest  of  both.  The  jewel  of  the  church 
is  turned  into  the  sport  of  the  i>eople,  and  what 
had  hitherto  been  the  choice  gift  of  tho  clergv' 
and  of  divines,  is  made  for  ever  common  to  tho 
laity.” 

Of  the  other  particulars  of  Wyckliffe’s  eventful 
life  ns  connected  with  the  religious  history  of  the 
j>erio<l,  we  can  only  give  a very  summary  notice. 
So  highly  was  his  repubition  established  for 
talent,  learning,  eloquence,  and  religious  patriot- 
ism, that  in  1374  he  was  sent  from  the  English 
court  in  a diplomatic  capacity  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  thou  held  at  Bruges,  and  which  was  at- 
tended by  ambassadors  from  Fnujce  and  Eng- 
land. Three  yeoi's  after,  occureed  his  memorable 
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trial  before  the  convocation  held  in  London,  of 
^hich  mention  has  Iwen  made  in  another  portion 
of  our  history,  and  where  he  would  probably  have 
been  consigned  to  martyrdom,  but  for  the  effec- 
tual |vitronage  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
Lord  Percy.  Even  at  this  early  period,  as  we 
ore  told  by  Walsiugham,  nearly  all  the  Londoners 
were  Lollards — a reproachful  term  by  which  the 
followers  of  Wyckliffe  had  begun  to  be  distin- 
guished. In  the  following  year  (1378)  he  was 
agtiin  summoned  to  answer  for  his  writings  and 
opinions  before  a synod  held  at  Lambeth ; but 
on  tills  occasion  the  citizens  of  Loudon,  alarmed 
for  his  safety,  assembled  in  great  multitudes 
round  the  place  of  meeting,  so  that  the  trial  was 
abandoned.  His  life  of  labour  and  anxiety, 
however,  his  litei-ary  conflicts,  in  which  he  stood 
alone  against  a foimidable  and  merciless  hier- 
archy, and  the  {lersecution  that  continually  hung 
over  his  head,  liad  so  weakened  his  health,  that 
soon  afterwards  he  sickened  at  Oxford,  and  it 
was  hoped  by  his  enemies  that  he  could  not  re- 
cover. In  this  case,  the  mendi- 
cant friars,  hoping  to  extort  a 
letractation  of  the  bitter  truths 
ho  had  written  against  them, 
sent  a deputation,  who  exhorted 
him  to  i*ei)eut,  and  make  coufes- 
sion  of  his  erixirs.  Having  heal'd 
them  to  an  end,  the  apparently 
exhausted  man  caused  himself 
to  be  raised  in  the  lied  by  his 
servant,  and  fixing  his  eyes  u]X)n 
the  tormenting  inonitoi-s,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a deep  determined 
voice,  “I  shall  not  «lle,  but  live, 
and  again  declare  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  friars.”  The  crest-fallen 
deputies  hastily  retired,  and 
Wyckliffe  recovered  from  his 
ailment. 

It  was  as  the  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth, to  which  clerical  office  he 
had  been  presented  in  1375,  that 
Wyckliffe  was  chiefly  known  in  England,  and 
afterwards  to  the  world  at  large,  as  a Reformer 
and  controversialist.  While  his  preaching  to 
the  flock  of  this  little  town,  os  apjiears  from 
certain  homilies  in  manuscript  still  extant,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  expositions  of  the  enors  of 
the  established  religious  system,  he  was  still 
more  at  pains  to  show  them  the  better  way,  ns 
it  was  unfolded  in  the  authoritative  imges  of 
revelation.  But  while  the  pulpit  of  Lutterworth 
was  thus  the  centre  of  irradiation  for  England, 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  which  his  doctrines  were 
gradually  carried,  the  writings  which  his  un- 
wearied iHJU  produced  were  disseminated  over 
Euro])e  at  large.  The  zeal  with  which  they  wore 


transcribed,  and  the  inquiry  they  must  have 
awoke,  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  at  Prague, 
200  volumes  of  works  attributed  to  him  were 
condemned  to  the  flames.  Of  course,  many  of 
these  volumes  would  now  only  clas-s  as  pamph- 
lets ; but  collectively,  their  bulk  would  equal  the 
voluminous  writmgs  of  St  Augustine.  Much 
indeed  has  been  said  of  their  contradictory 
character,  and  their  obscurity;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  at  how  early  a period  he  appeared, 
how  much  he  was  isolated  from  those  sources 
by  which  his  successors  were  enlightened  and 
confirmed,  and  how  much  he  was  obliged  to 
attempt,  the  marvel  rather  is,  that  he  should 
have  written  so  cleai-ly  and  so  truthfully.  Tl>e 
Lollardism  of  England,  and  the  Hussite  doctrines 
of  Bohemia  and  Germany,  by  which  the  Refor- 
mation of  Europe  was  heralded  and  prepared, 
may  be  traced  to  the  pulpit  and  the  parsonage 
study  of  Lutterworth. 

The  death  of  'Wyckliffe  was  in  character  with 
his  life  and  actions:  it  w.a.«  at  his  post,  and 


LurruwoRTU  Cucacii.— From  NiclroU'  Loicestannuxo. 


while  employed  in  his  sacred  duties.  At  the  age 
of  fifty-eight  his  manifold  toils  and  anxieties  had 
brought  on  jm-alysis,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered  ; and  two  years  afterwjirils,  on  the  28tli 
or  29th  of  December,  1384,  while  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  church  at  Lutterworth,  he  was 
attacked  by  a stroke  of  palsy,  of  which  he  ex- 
pired on  the  31st  of  the  same  mouth.  Thus  he 
died  in  ]>eace,  although  his  enemies  had  so  often 
attempted  to  bring  him  to  the  sUike.  All  that 
they  could  do  was,  forty  years  after,  when  cleri- 
cal dominion  had  resumed  for  a season  its  old 
ascendency,  to  cause  his  bones  to  be  disinterred 
and  burned,  and  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
river  Swift,  at  Lutterworth:  but  as  old  Fuller,  iu 
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his  Church  HUtory,  quaintly  observes,  “the  Swift 
conveyed  them  into  the  Avon,  Avon  into  the 
Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  to  the 


main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wyckliffe  are 
the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dis- 
persed all  the  world  over.”  * 
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Clianse  in  English  society— Formation  of  a middle  claaa— Rural  life — Condition  of  agriculture— Manorial  estah- 
lishuients — Houses  and  furniture  of  the  period — Dress  and  personal  ornaments  during  the  difiTcreut  reigns  of 
this  period — Fopperies  during  that  of  Richard  II. — Female  dress  and  ornaments — Chivalrous  sports — Tourna- 
ments— Combats— The  orde.il  combat — 1’e.iceful  sports — Banquets — Classes  of  English  society,  and  tiieir  modes 
of  life,  as  descrilMxl  by  Chancer — The  Tabard  inn — The  host — CuiVALnous  classes:  the  kuiglit,  the  squire, 
the  yeoman — Ecci.ksiastical  classes:  the  prioress,  the  monk,  the  summoner,  the  pardoner,  the  Oxford  clerk, 
the  good  parson,  the  ploughman — Classes  of  Law  and  Medicine:  the  doctor  of  physic,  the  serjeant-at-law — 
MEBCANTII.B  classes:  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  the  sbipman — Rcbal  classes:  the  franklin,  the  reeve, 
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Oxford  clerk — His  description  of  Clerk  Nicholas — Eminent  scholars  of  the  period — Robert  Grostf-te — Gilbert 
Anglicus— John  Ardern— Matthew  Paris— Roger  Bacon — Poetry  of  the  period — Early  English  poets — Laya- 
mon— Robert  of  Gloucester — Robert  do  Brunne — Laurence  Minot — Robert  Langland — Chaucer — Gower — 
Condition  of  Scotland — Scottish  merchandise,  manufactures,  and  ship-building — Scottish  music — Progress  of 
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HE  transition  state  which  .a  com- 
munity mnst  undergo  before  some 
great  beneficial  cliange,  had  now 
ended  in  England,  and  the  season 
had  already  commenced,  in  which 
the  disadv.intages  of  that  ch-inge 
were  to  be  superseded  by  its  benefits.  The  odious 
distinctions  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  like  those  of 
Snxon  and  Dane,  had  at  last  melted  away  ; the 
races  once  so  antagonistic,  had  become  one  peo- 
ple; and  those  energies  which  had  hitherto  been 

• "At  the  Olid  of  the  fourteenth  century  French  was  rtill  the 
official  language  in  England,  of  all  the  iralitical  bodies  and  high 
|>enonagas  nliueo  oiistenoe  was  connected  with  tho  Norman 
conquest.  It  was  spoken  by  tho  king,  tho  bishops,  tlie  judges, 
and  by  the  earls  and  barons ; and  it  was  the  language  their 
cliildreu  learned  as  soon  ns  tlioy  oonld  spook.  Tlie  position  of 
tho  orUtocmey,  whicit  bad  preeerred  it  for  three  centuries  and 
a half,  amidst  a people  siieaking  a language  quite  diflerent,  had 
not  been  favourabie  to  its  progress ; and  when  compared  with 
the  French  of  the  court  of  I'rance  at  the  same  jieriud,  it  was 
rather  antiquated  and  incorrect  in  grammar  and  pronundation. 
fkime  oxprussions  were  used  in  it  which  were  iMculiar  to  the 
provincial  dialect  of  Normandy,  and  the  manner  of  pronouncing, 
as  for  as  can  bo  Judged  from  the  orthography  of  tho  tveords, 
much  roaoiublod  the  low  Norman  accent  and  pronunciation  of 
the  prosont  day.  . . . The  nobles  and  the  oourtien  being 
very  fond  of  l<oetry,  Imt  disdaining  to  write  verses  or  oom]Mee 
books,  tho  Irouhadonrs  who  sang  for  the  court  and  tho  castlee, 
coulil  ftiid  |iui>iU  only  among  tho  trailing  clasMs  or  the  inferior 
clergy,  who,  being  of  English  origin,  spoke  English  in  tlieir 
nsual  conversation.  Tho  effort  which  these  men  bad  to  make  in 
order  to  cipre«  tlieir  ideas  and  foellngs  In  a language  which 
was  not  tliat  of  their  infoncy,  detracted  from  tlie  perfection  of 
their  works,  and  maile  them  less  numerous.  At  the  end  of  tho 


wasted  in  mutual  contention  and  extermination, 
were  concentrated  and  diluted  to  a common  aim. 
Every  inhabitant  of  the  land  was  now  an  Eng- 
lishman, while  the  leading  events  in  which  ho 
liore  a part  had  assumed  a general  and  national 
character.  The  great  question  now  at  is.sue  w:i.s, 
the  atlvance  of  English  liberty,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  English  prosperity. 

One  evidence  of  this  happy  change  Ls  to  lie 
found  in  the  condition  of  the  rural  population. 
They  no  longer  exclusively  consisted  of  master 

Uurtoenth  century,  mnst  of  those  who,  in  the  towns  or  in  tho 
cloisters,  felt  a taste  or  a talent  fur  literature,  oiuleavounxl 
to  treat  iii  English  most  of  the  historical  and  imaginative  sub- 
jects which  hod  hitlierto  been  tnxited  of  oidy  in  pure  Norman. 

" A groat  many  attompu  of  this  kind  made  their  appoaronco 
all  at  once  before  the  year  1350.  A i>iirt  of  the  jioots  of  tluit 
period,  and  such  os  were  most  in  favour  with  the  higlior  clnssce 
of  society,  still  wrote  vorsee  in  French ; otliers,  contenting  thorn- 
selves  with  the  approbation  of  tho  middle  classes,  com))uaod  fur 
them  in  their  owrn  language;  and  otiicra,  combining  the  two 
languages  lu  the  same  poem,  changed  them  In  every  altomato 
couplet,  and  sometimes  at  every  second  line.  At  this  perioil 
the  scarcity  of  good  French  books  writtoii  in  England  became 
such,  that  tho  higher  ranks  of  society  wore  obliged  to  procure 
from  France  tho  romanooe  and  talcs  with  wliich  they  diverted 
themselves  in  tho  long  evenings,  and  tho  tvallads  which  enlivened 
their  honqneta  and  festive  parties.  Hut  the  war  of  chi  rally 
wliich  broke  out  at  that  timo  between  England  and  Franco,  in- 
spiring the  nobility  of  both  nations  with  reciprocal  aversion, 
Icsseneil,  in  the  eyes  of  tho  Anglo-Normans,  tho  attractions  of 
the  litoroture  imiiortod  from  France,  and  obliged  all  gentlemen 
who  wore  nice  on  tho  ]K>int  of  national  honour,  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  reading  of  works  produced  at  homo.”— Thierry's 
Noraiaa  Comjiiut. 
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and  slave;  their  sole  inheritance  was  no  longer 
tliat  of  enjoyment  or  endur.auce.  From  both 
rjiiiks,  but  especially  the  latter,  a middle  class 
was  forming,  create<l  by  the  political  necessities 
of  the  times,  and  the  yeomanry  of  England  were 
soon,  both  in  point  of  influence  and  number,  to 
form  a sufticient  counterpoise  between  the  oppre-s- 
sors  and  the  oppressed.  There  was  now  a pea- 
santry in  the  laud  who  could  sit  under  their  own 
roof  tree  without  fear  of  dislodgment,  and  eat 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  in  open  day,  without 
having  it  snatched  from  their  hands.  They  still 
h.ad  lords  indeed,  and  proud  ones  too;  but  what 
was  a noble  without  his  yeomanly  followers,  by 
whom  his  lands  were  enriched  in  pe.ace,  ami  his 
banner  upheld  in  war?  Or  what  other  refuge 
could  sovereignty  itself  find  amidst  the  changes 
by  which  it  was  constantly  imperilled? 

In  coming,  however,  to  the  particulars  of  rural 
life  during  this  period,  wo  must  confess  that  our 
knowldlge  is  still  very  scanty.  From  gleanings 
tlut  can  bo  obtained  among  the  earliest  agricul- 
tural accounts  and  documents,  some  of  the  estates 
must  have  been  very  large,  as  well  ns  plentifully 
pix)vi(led.  From  that  of  the  older  Spenser,  in 
the  reign  of  Etlward  II.,  it  was  stated  that  his 
enemies  carried  off  1000  oxen  and  heifers,  120C 
cows  and  their  calves,  600  cart-horses,  23,000 
sheep,  and  2000  hogs.  Such,  iu  all  likelihood, 
were  the  estates  belonging  to  the  highest  of  the 
English  nobility.  But  in  descending  from  these 
extreme  to  more  common  cases,  let  us  take,  ns  an 
example,  the  parish  of  Ilawstead,  iu  Suffolk,  as  de- 
tailed in  Sir  T.  CuUnm’a  history  of  that  district 
The  manor-house,  which  was  of  Large  extent,  was 
surrounded  by  a moat,  and  had  two  court-yanls 
and  three  gardens,  with  its  due  establishment  of 
pigeon-house,  rabbit  warren,  and  flsh-ponds.  The 
tenants  were  thirty-two  in  number,  who  held  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  did  him  service  for  the 
land  they  occupied,  the  wages  with  which  they 
were  repaid  being  in  kind  and  money;  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  tenants,  he  held  in  his  own  hands 
672  acres  of  arable  and  50  of  meadow  land,  with 
sufficient  pasturage  for  the  live  stock  of  the  mano- 
rial farm.  The  persons  employed  in  such  an  estab- 
lishment were — a stcwanl,  who  presided  at  the 
manor  courts,  kept  the  accounts  of  tlie  farm  and 
family,  aud  took  charge  of  the  domestics ; a bailifl', 
who  superintended  the  whole  farming  operations; 
a head  harvest- man,  elected  by  the  tenantry  tnem- 
solves,  and  confirmed  in  office  by  his  lm\l ; aud  a 
sufficient  staff  of  ploughmen,  plough-drivers,  car- 
ters, shepherds,  swine-herds,  and  deyes  or  labour- 
ers of  all  work.  This  w.as  a large  establishment 
to  provide  for;  but  in  looking  to  the  livestock,  wo 
find,  that  the  manor  of  Hawstead  h.ad  ten  horses, 
ton  oxen,  one  bull,  twenty  cows,  six  heifers,  six 
calves,  ninety-two  sheep,  200  two-year-old  sheep. 


five  geese,  thirty  capons,  one  cock,  sind  twenty- 
six  hens.  In  these,  independently  of  the  gardens, 
fish-ponds,  rabbit  warren,  and  pigeon-house,  we 
have  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  manor  was 
abundantly  victualled,  not  only  for  all  its  in- 
mates, but  the  additional  purposes  of  show  and 
hospitality. 

In  the  domestic  architecture  of  this  period,  we 
find  that  comfort,  and  even  elegance,  were  begin- 
ning to  be  blended  with  that  grim  security  which 
was  still  indispensable.  While  the  towera  of 
lordly  mansions  wore,  therefore,  assuming  a,  more 
graceful  appearance,  the  decoration  of  halls  and 
apartmente  w.os  more  carefully  studied.  One 
elfect  of  this  was  to  sweep  away  the  cumbrous 
tapestry  and  hangings  of  needle-work  with  which 
the  walls  were  concealed,  and  substitute  in  their 
place  paintings  of  subjects  selected  from  popu- 
lar romance  or  Scripture,  and  surmounted  with 
scrolls  containing  a legend  or  a text  applicable 
to  the  event  delineated.  Windows  also  of  glass, 
painted  or  transparent,  wei*e  now  in  use;  and  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  present  period,  they  wore 
made  with  lattices,  to  open  and  shut  at  pleasure. 
In  the  articles  of  furniture,  the  unwieldy  tables 
were  exchanged  for  light  tressels,  and  chairs  iu 
their  form  aucl  carving  wore  assimilated  to  the 
architectural  improvements  that  h.ad  taken  place 
in  public  buildings.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
domestic  splendour  was  the  bed,  the  outer  cover- 
ings of  which  were  generally  of  the  richest  fabric, 
such  ns  satin  or  velvet,  beautifully  embroidered 
with  various  flowers  and  figures,  or  the  armori.al 
distinctions  of  the  owner;  and  underneath,  the 
sheets  were  of  cloth  of  Rennes,  which  was  linen 
of  the  finest  texture.  Andirons  were  now  intro- 
duced as  graceful  supporters  of  the  burning  logs, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  consume  on  the 
he.arth;  and  fire-screens  with  ornamenteti  feet  aud 
stands.  These  descriptions,  however,  as  yet,  are 
only  applicable  to  the  homes  of  the  rich;  but  iu 
regard  to  the  houses  of  the  poor,  .and  even  of  the 
middle  cLosses  both  in  town  and  country,  we  arc 
still  unable  to  speak  with  certainty. 

In  this,  as  in  other  periods  of  our  history,  the 
subject  of  costume  is  so  multifarious  and  com- 
plex— so  utterly  removed  from  the  fashion  of  our 
own  d.ay,  and  therefore  so  difficult  to  describe  in 
words — tlmt  we  should  bo  unable  to  convey  an  in- 
telligible account  of  it  without  a reference  to  those 
pictui*es  that  speak  to  the  eye  more  distinctly  than 
any  form  of  langu.age.  To  these  ancient  illustra- 
tions, therefore,  upon  wh  ich  we  have  largely  drawu 
for  this  department,  we  must  refer  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  In  these  we  can  perceive  that  fashion 
still  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  with  its  wontetl 
restlessness.  In  these  changes  we  can  also,  iu 
some  measure,  detect  the  cluoracter  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  as  illustrated  iu  the  attireofliis  graudecs 
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Female  Co’nrME,  Time  or  Edwadd  1.  -(IV 
ment  in  .StAiiulrop  Church,  Durluun 
Minstor  Churcli,  Kent. 


From  a monu- 
From  a hrass  in 


and  courtiers,  and  of  the  aristocracy  at  large  who 
followed  such  a prevalent  example. 

During  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
1 1.,  when  the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  were 
alternated  with  jwpular 
discontent  and  civil  com- 
motion, we  can  perceive, 
even  from  their  dre.sa, 
that  men  were  astir, and 
brncetl  for  a life  of  ac- 
tion This  was  indicated 
not  only  by  the  tight 
hosen  and  shoes,  or  short 
IxKits,  that  formed  an 
essential  j>art  of  every- 
day male  costume,  but  by 
the  close  sleeves  of  the 
under  tunic,  on  which 
buttons  wei*e  worn  from 
the  wrist  almost  to  the 
elbow.  Over  this  suc- 
cinct dress,  a large  cloak 
with  ample  sleeves,  and  having  a cowl  attached, 
was  usually  thrown  in  foul  weather,  or  in  ti-avel- 
ling.  But  the  recent  introiluction  of  velvet  and 
cloths  of  gold  and  silk,  soon  produced  cloaks 
of  more  sti-iking  cut,  ns  well  as  elegant  ap- 


1 


CoSTTMES  ion  THE  Fouh  Ska- 
KON8,  'I'iiiio  of  i:Mwanl  II. — 
moAue  MS.  2436. 


fashioneti  in  this  manner,  must  have  lieen  a most 
grotesque  spectacle;  aud  his  picture  suggests  to 
us  the  idea  of  a compound  6gure  in  heraldry, 
half-man  half-dragon,  rather  than  a living  au<l 

t human  reality.  Such  was 
the  “slyttering"  of  robes 
which  Chaucer  described, 
and  which  his  prcdece.s.sors 
had  lieeu  jilea.sed  to  admire. 
This  love  of  finery,  which  so 
elongated  and  adorned  the 
sleeves,  also  ascended  to  the 
head-di-ess  of  the  male  sex, 
which  still  continued  to  l>e  a 
cowl,  but  which  was  wreath- 
ed into  every  form  that  the 
caprice  of  the  wearer  couhl 
devise,  from  the  cap  of  a li- 
censed merry-andrew  to  the 
turban  of  a stern  and  formal 

Scaliop-Rdoed  Dress.  Saracen. 

Harlcian  MiJ. 

Of  the  female  dre-ss  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  examples  are  not  only 
numerous,  but  in  many  cases  indicative  of  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.  The  hair,  as  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  was  not  plaited  as  for- 
merly, but  turned  up  behind,  and  inclosed  within 
a network  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk  thread.  In  some 
cases,  a round  cap  or  hat  was  worn ; in  others, 
where  the  head  was  uncovered,  the  hair  apiwars 
to  have  been  carefully  cris|)ed  or  curled.  We  can- 
not, however,so  highly  commend  the  gorget,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a prevalent  fashion  in  fcm.alo 


pearaiu'c;  and  the  practice  of  e.scalopping  the 
cilges  of  garments,  and  especially  of  sleeves,  was 
carried  to  a most  inonliuate  extent,  esiiecially  in 
the  earlier  |»art  of  this  jieriod.  An  exquisite  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  with  his  long  sleeves 
VoL.  I. 


he;ul-dress  during  this  reign.  This  was  a neckcloth 
wrapped  two  or  throe  times  irouud  the  neck,  and 
fastened  on  either  side  of  the  face  above  the  e.ars 
with  abundance  of  pins,  stuck  so  clo.so  that  they 
seemed  to  be  secured  in  the  skin  of  the  wemx*r. 
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streamers,  however,  that  had  come  into  vognei 
were  retained,  altiiougli  not  of  such  longitude  as 
before,  for  they  reached  no  flu-ther  than  the  knee. 


CoJTriii.-i  or  THK  Timk  or  Cowauo  HI.* 


In  some  instances,  however,  where  a better  taste 
seems  to  have  kept  this  extravagance  in  check,  the 
gorget  w.as  loosely  diawn  over  the  lower  pjirt  of 
tljc  faco  in  the  form  of  a mn(T1t‘r;nnd  as 
su  ch , i t f orm  s a preci  sc,  dem  u re,  an  d not 
altogether  ungraceful  article  of  female 
costume.  I'lie  simple,  yet  rich  and 
gracefully  flowing  robe.s  by  which  these 
figures  are  distinguished,  indicate  a 
more  improved  taste  than  that  which 
is  generally  suppo.sed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  i>eriod,  and  suggest  the  jircdo- 
minating  influence  in  female  fashion 
which  may  have  been  exercised  by  El- 
eanor, the  ami.ahle  queen  of  the  .stern 
and  unbending  Edward  Longshauk.s. 

With  the  reign  of  Ed  war  I III.,  such 
fl  change  of  costume  commeuced,  as 
seemed  to  intimate  a thorough  revolu- 
tion in  the  national  character  and  cir- 
cumstance.s.  The  ascomlency  of eflemi- 
uate  favourites  had  vanishetl ; a recoil  into  active 
life  and  enterprise  h.ad  commenced : and  the  long 
trailing  robe.s  which  had  been  sU*aling  into  use 
during  the  clo.se  of  the  preceiling  reign,  seemed 
to  be  borne  away  upon  the  wings  of  the  uation.al 
revolution.  The  chief  garment  of  the  young 


instead  of  descending  to  the  ancle.  Sometimes 
the  sleeves  terminated  at  the  elbuw,  aud  had 
attached  to  them  long  streamere  by  way  of  pro- 
longation. Over  the  cote  was  thrown  a very 
long  m.antle  lined  either  with  silk  or  with  fur, 
which  last  article  had  been  iutrodiiced  into  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  adorned 
with  .“lerratcd  eilges.  Hut  during  this  long  reign 
of  Elwaril  III.,  the  fashions  were  so  mutable, 

, that  it  is  diflicult  to  convey  any  detiuite  idea  of 
them.  They  shifted  and  changed  from  long  to 
short  g.armeuts,  and  from  short  to  long:  some- 
time.s  they  were  wide  aud  flowing,  aud  sometimes 
straight  and  narrow.  Among  these  innovations, 
were  beaver  hats,  long  hose  of  two  colours,  pointeil 
shoes  richly  embroidered,  ami  a long-tailed  cowl, 
that  w.ns  drawn  over  the  head,  and  buttoned 
uuder  the  chin.  IJcanls,  also,  which  had  been 
curtailed  or  sh.iveu  during  the  period  of  Ed- 
ward II..  were  trained  into  Inxiirianco  under  the 
reign  of  his  .son,  but  probably  not  until  the  royal 
beard  bad  reached  the  length  of  full  manhood. 
These  mutable  fashions  of  the  jxjriod  were  thus 
summed  up  iu  their  essenti.ols  by  the  following 
well-known  rhymes  of  a Scottish  satirist: — 

Long  beanli  lienrtle*, 

raiiitv<l  huuUo  witlcM, 

Gay  Cfi.aU  gracoluBM, 

M.ako  Eiiglaiid  Uiriftleia.'' 

In  the  .above  sketch  from  various  authorities 
of  the  period,  several  of  the  peculiarities  wo  have 
mentioned  may  be  detected,  although  confined 
I within  sober  limit  itions. 


Co«TTMT-s  or  Titr.  Timk  of  Kriwanp  III.— William  of  WiinlM>r 
aiul  uiancliotlo  U Tour,  frotu  llioir  tomb  In  WoBlimiutor  Abbey. 

nobles  was  now  the  cote  hardic,  a tight  close-fit- 
ting dross  buttoned  ilown  in  front,  and  girt  to  the 
hij)8  with  a rich  girdle.  Tlie  preposterous  sleeve- 


' Ilcoiling  from  the  loft,  the  ilguns  an>— (1),  Prom  the  niMin* 
moiiLol  bniM  of  ljuly  Stai>totou,  Ingliam  Church,  Norfolk;  data 
1365.  (2',  Pniin  tlio  cfllgy  of  IjmIt  Borkeley.  (8),  From  Uie 

tomb  of  Hoger  (.'urdiirton.  Huplutm  Church,  Norfolk;  Uat«  1887. 
(1  , ttur^n,  from  a monumental  braa»  at  L,yuii.  (6J,  Dottor  vf 
ntdUinf,  fr.mi  Sloane  M.S.  2435. 
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Bat  the  gay  and  luxurious  reign  of  Richard  II. 
was  a seasou  at  which  the  frenzy  of  fashion 
reached  its  height  and  could  go  no  farther.  The 
male  di'ess  now  consisted  of  a jacket  so  short  as 
to  be  thought  utterly  indecent,  and  composed  of 
two  different  colours ; and  to  this  a pair  of  hose 
was  attached,  also  parti-coloured,  and  sometimes 
of  as  many  hues  as  the  rainbow.  The  outer  man- 
tle that  was  thrown  over  this  harlequinade,  was 
ns  odd  as  the  inner  dress,  which  it  was  meant  not 
to  conceal  but  to  set  off ; for  its  edges  were  snip>- 
pe<l  from  top  to  bottom  into  the  shape  of  leaves 
and  other  vagaries,  letters  and  mottoes  were  em- 
broidered upon  it  like  feti9hesor  phylacteries;  and 
the  sleeves,  which  were  sometimes  as  wide  as  the 
body  itself,  trailed  upon  the  ground  in  full  gran- 
deur. As  for  the  head-dresses  of  the  men,  those 
that  are  delineated  in  the  illuminated  MSS.  of 
the  pcriotl  are  almost  as  various  as  the  heads  they 
cover.  Sometimes  they  resemble  an  old  Persian 


IIcAi>-DRni5iit.<t,  Time  or  RicnAito  II. — f1>.  From  Harintiin 
MS.  (2),  From  Royal  MS.  15.  11.  iil. 

ti.ara,  sometimes  a Geneva  skull-cap,  and  some- 
times a sort  of  hat  with  a brim  of  very  small 
dimensions.  But  the  mo.st  fsishionable  kind  of 
hat  or  bonnet  was  a high  circuUar  covering,  like 
a latly’s  muff  or  grenadiers  cap,  also  black  in 
colour,  and  scemiug,  from  the  stiffness  of  its  tex- 
ture, to  lie  made  of  some  kind  of  felt 
Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this 
strange  costume  was  the  shoe ; and  how 
our  ancestoi-8  could  contrive  to  walk  ^ 
in  spite  of  such  an  incumbrance,  will 
alwaj's  be  a subject  of  wonderment ; for 
the  toe,  instead  of  ending  with  the  foot, 
is  projected  about  fourteen  inches  far- 
ther, and  terminates  in  a sharp  point. 

In  the  illuminated  MSS.  these  shoes 
have  an  odd  resemblance  to  radishes. 

Wo  arc  also  informed  that  these  long 
extremities,  which  appear  to  have  lieen 
madeof  clastic  materials,  were  sometimes 
turned  up  and  fastened  to  the  knees 
with  silver  chains,  and  thus  the  wearer, 
if  bound  upon  some  active  enterprise, 
could shuflle  along  with  less  impediment. 

These  preposterously  shaped  shoes  were 
called  “cracowes,"  from  Cracow  in  Poland,  the 
jilace  whence  the  fashion  w.as  imported  by  the  Bo- 
hemian followers  of  Anne,thequeen  of  Richard  II. 


All  this  extravagance  in  costume  was  bad  enough; 
but  one  peculiarity  in  the  fashions  of  the  time 
was  still  worse— this  was  a gown  reaching  from 
the  chin  to  the  heel,  closed  in 
front,  and  furbelowed  at  the 
sides,  so  that  when  the  forked 
beard  of  the  wearer  was  not 
seen,  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a woman.  Wo  can 
easily  imagine  how  the  re-ai>- 
pearanco  of  an  exquisite  arrayed 
in  all  the  finery  of  that  age 
would  in  our  day  be  the  most 
startling  of  apparitions.  It  is 
to  bo  observed,  too,  that  this 
mora  than  feminine  love  of  rich 
and  showy  attire  was  not  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  noble  and 
the  opulent;  it  was  imparted  by 
the  masters  to  their  servants, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  themselves; 
and  they,  too,  ruffled  along,  as  we  are  told,  in 
suits  of  silk  and  satin,  and  in  cloths  of  damask. 


Cracowes. — From 
liarloian  3IS. 


green, 


and  scarlet. 


As  display  in  dress  is  generally  an  epidemic, 
and  as  male  and  fem.ale  fashions  generally  act 
and  re-act  ujmn  each  other,  we  can  scarcely  expect 
the  ladies  to  have  been  exempteil  from  those 
weaknesses  in  which  the  stronger  sex  so  liberally 
indulged.  The  dressing  of  their  locks  and  fashion 
of  the  head-covering  were,  therefore,  continually 
undergoing  new  changes;  sometimes  the  hair 
being  plaited,  and  at  others  worn  turned  up  in  a 
net-work;  somctimes.adorued  with  natural  flowei's, 
and  sometimes  with  wimples,  that  varied  into 
every  form  from  the  simple  to  the  ridiculous.  Iii 
the  same  manner,  the  length  as  well  as  form  of 


Court  CoaruMi*,  'ilME  or  IticnATJ)  II.— H.irlcl.-ui  MS. 

their  dres.ses  was  alterod,  .so  that  while  sometimes 
the  ladies  were  likened  to  horned  animals  on  ac- 
countof  their  heail-attire,  at  others  they  were  com- 
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pared  to  “ peacocks  and  mngines  that  trailed  still 
shorter  tails  in  the  dirt.”  lu  the  reiga  of  Edward 
III.  the  ladies  usuqied  aa  undue  ])ortiou  of  the 
male  attire  by  ossumiug  the  cote  hardie,  with  its 
narrow  long  hanging  sleeves,  and  a kirtle  shaped 
like  a loose  j.acket  or  surtout, bordered  with  vel- 
vet or  fur,  anil  ornamented  with  jewels ; and  as  if 
this  had  not  been  sufTiciently  masculine,  they  also 
on  gay  public  occasions  girt  themselves  with  small 
swonls  stuck  through  pouches,  which  they  wore 
in  front.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  splendour  in 
female  dress  attained  its  height,  so  that  the  be- 
gemmed, bedizzened,  parti-coloured  beaux  of  the 
period  were  fully  matched  by  the  glittering  belles 
at  whom  they  ari-ayed  themselves  so  extrava- 
g;inlly.  It  is  just,  however,  to  add  that  the  fe- 
male costume  was  at  this  time  in  much  better 
taste  than  the  attire  of  their  admirers;  and  that., 
while  it  was  more  succinct,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  natural  figure  than  in  former  periods,  it 
had  also  partcil  with  the  long  sleeves  that  formed 
such  unnatural  api>eudages. 

In  mentioning  the  sports  of  the  period,  those 
connected  with  war  hold  the  most  prominent 
place.  Defensive  armour  had  now  improved  from 
a partial  covering  to  a complete  cap-a-pie,  and 
from  chain  or  mail  to  plate  armour 
that  covered  the  wearer  from  head  to 
foot.  Adroitness  in  movement  under 
such  a load  being  only  the  result  of  long 
and  laborious  pmctice,  it  wius  therefore 
necessary  to  redouble  those  exercises 
in  riding  and  in  pel  and  quintain  en- 
counters, by  which  ease  and  dexterity 
could  bo  attained;  and  to  these  was 
also  added  the  graceful  amusement  of 
riding  at  the  ring,  wh»ch  holds  such 
high  distinction  in  the  festivals  of  the 
day.  This  consisted  in  carrying  otF 
upon  the  point  of  a lance  a small  ring 
8us{)ended  in  mid-air.  wdule  the  rider 
]>assed  it  at  full  gallop;  and  ho  who 
succeeded  in  such  a difiioult  feat,  was 
reckoned  the  most  dexterous  in  the  ase 
of  his  weapon,  and  best  able  to  unhorse 
an  antagonist  in  real  encounter.  While 
such  were  the  military  spoi-ts  of  the 
high  in  rank,  the  commons  ha<.l  full 
occupation  in  acquii’ing  dexterity  in 
archery;  and  the  village  green  was 
crowded  with  stout  yeomen  contend- 
ing with  the  long  bow’,  and  striving 
who  shouUl  send  his  arrow  right  into 
tlio  centre  of  the  target,  amidst  the 
cries  of  “ i’  the  clout  I i'  the  clout!”  But  of  all 
these  contentious  public  amusements,  nothing 
was  com|)ai'able  with  the  totirnanteut,  wdiich, 

• 'I'liU  figure  rupreeeiite  Sir  John  I>‘.\bcmoii,  from  a nionu- 
luL-iiUU  bnws  in  Stoke  «rAbumoit  Church,  Surrey. 
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not  only  in  splendour,  but  also  in  generous  mili- 
tary excitement,  reduced  the  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tions of  ancient  Rome  to  utter  barlxirism  and 
insignificance.  From  the  long  and  brilliant 
warfare  both  in  Scotland  and  France,  the  Eng- 
lish had  acquired  an  nnwontetl  passion  for  these 
martial  exercises,  while  the  peace  that  follow- 
ed gave  ample  scope  and  leisure  for  its  gratifi- 
cation. The  stirring  spirits  of  the  land  must 
still  be  up  and  doing  although  ])eace  had  been 
proclaimed,  and  fight  in  all  love  and  courtesy 
with  each  other,  when  they  could  do  it  no  longer 
in  hate  and  against  an  enemy.  Happily,  also, 
for  the  tournament,  while  it  had  the  renowned 
heroes  of  Crecy  and  Otterboumo  to  contend  in 
the  lists,  it  possessed  in  Froissart  the  very  Homer 
of  chivalry,  to  delineate  its  grandeur  and  chro- 
nicle its  achievements. 

These  tournaments  were  of  various  kinds. 
Sometimes  they  celebrated  a j rivate  event,  such 
ns  a marriage  in  a noble  family,  and  sometimes 
a national  victory,  or  a royal  coronation-  in 
the  former  case,  the  lists  were  esUblished  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  baronial  castle ; and  in  the 
latter,  at  some  noted  part  of  the  kingdom,  such 
as  Oxford,  or  Smithfield  in  the  metropolis.  The 
most  splendid  tournament  that  pro- 
bably had  ever  been  assembled  in 
England,  was  held  at  Smithfield  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Richai-d  II.,  and  lasted 
five  days,  while  the  combatants  were 
not  only  the  bi-avest  knights  of  England, 
but  also  those  of  the  Continent.  Every 
effort  was  wont  to  be  made  on  such 
occasions  to  aggrandize  the  event,  not 
only  by  the  high  renown  of  the  war- 
riors, who  were  frequently  invited  from 
every  country,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
ladies,  the  gorgoousness  of  the  pavi- 
lions, and  the  rich  banquets  with  which 
the  combats  of  the  day  were  closeil. 
The  mode  of  combating  was  also  vari- 
ous ; sometimes  consisting  of  a joust 
with  headless  lances,  or  a close  encoun- 
ter on  foot  with  blunted  two-handed 
swords,  by  which  strength  and  address 
were  fully  exhibited,  with  no  worse  re- 
sult than  a few  bruises,  or  a broken 
rib  or  two ; aud  sometimes  the  spears 
were  sharj)ened,  aud  the  sworels  edged 
and  pointed,  while  the  wan-iors  closed 
at  outrance,  aud  often  fought  it  out  to 
the  death.  A t times,  also,  the  comba- 
tants fought  in  pairs,  one  luau  taking 
IK)8SC8sion  of  the  lists  aud  ch.-dlenging  every 
comer  in  succession ; and  at  other  times,  it  wa.s 
a regular  melee,  in  which  all  the  kniglits,  arranged 
iu  two  equal  parties,  fought  os  in  a real  fieUl  of 
battle.  Of  course,  when  such  hot  fearless  spirits 
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eDconntered,  and  when  ladies  looked  on  and  ap- 
plauded, each  man  did  his  uttermost,  and  dread- 
ful wounds  and  even  death  was  frequent,  and  a 
complete  mutual  extermination  might  have  been 
the  consequence,  but  for  the  authority  of  the  king  j 


or  the  marshal  of  the  tournament  to  arrest  the  ' 
havoc  at  his  pleasure.  In  this  case,  ho  had  only  j 
to  cry  “ Ho !”  and  throw  down  his  timnclieon,  i 
when  the  knights  in  an  instant  reined  up  in  mid 
career.  But  even  already  the  death-knell  of  these 
chivalrous  pageants  had  been  sonndeil,  and  an 
agency  had  risen  up  under  which  chivalry  itself 
was  to  disappear ; for  the  hidden  power  of  “ vil- 
lainous saltpetre”  had  been  brought  to  light,  and 
its  first  terrible  explosions  been  heard.  Cannons 
had  actually  been  used  at  the  battle  of  Crecy ; 
and  thus  a new  era  of  destruction  and  eiviliai- 
tion  had  commenced.  Knighthood  wjui  soon  to 
find,  that  barbed  steeds  and  an  ample  p.anoply  of 
Milan  ])late  armour  were  utterly  bootless  in  a ' 
charge  against  a park  of  artillery. 

Other  encounters,  however,  than  those  of  the 
regular  tourney  were  common  in  such  iron 
days  of  chivalry,  among  men  who,  in  a season  of 
peace  or  truce,  were  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
the  proclamation  of  a regular  ‘‘passage  of  arms.” 
Neighbours  quarrelled,  and  reasoned  out  the  con- 
troversy with  sword  or  lance ; and  armed  knights 
meeting  ujx>n  the  highw.ay  would  often  invito  . 


each  other  to  a tilt,  in  which  one  or  both  might 
be  wounded  to  their  hearts’  contentment.  Any 
question,  or  even  no  question  at  all,  was  suffi- 
cient to  kindle  such  inflammable  souls,  while 
spectators  were  alw,ay8  at  hand  to  applaud  every 
good  blow.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
single  combat  was  to  be  fought  upon 
more  public  and  important  grounds, 
and  wjis  therefore  attended  with  a 
considerable  share  of  that  solemn  pre- 
p;)ration  which  graced  the  tourna- 
ment One  of  these  related  by  Hector 
Boece,  the  Scottish  historian,  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted.  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  Lord 
Wells,  the  ambassador  of  Richard  II., 
having  differed  at  a solemn  banquet 
in  Scotland  about  the  valour  of  their 
respective  countrymen,  resolved  to 
settle  the  question  in  their  own  per- 
sons; and  to  make  the  trial  more 
difficult  as  well  as  more  conspicuou.% 
London  bridge  was  selected  for  the 
place  of  combat,  while  the  ensuing 
St.  George’s  Day  (of  1390)  was  ajv 
pointed  for  the  day  of  meeting.  At- 
tended by  a mighty  crowd,  who  mus- 
tered to  the  settlement  of  this  great 
national  assize,  the  two  champions 
entered  these  strange  lists;  and  at 
sound  of  trumpet,  rode  in  furious 
cai-ecr  against  each  other  with  gi-iuded 
lances.  But  in  the  shock.  Idnds.ay  sat 
so  firmly  that  a cry  of  foul  play  rose 
among  the  ou-lookers,  who  declare<l 
that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  ho  hail  fastened 
himself  to  his  saddle.  On  hearing  this,  Lindsay 
leaped  from  his  war  horse,  to  show  the  falsehood 
of  the  charge,  and  then  bounded  once  more  into 
the  aaddlealtliough  laden  with  his  heavy  armour. 
The  combat  was  renewed,  and  the  second  course 
passed  with  equ.al  fortune ; but  in  the  third  Lord 
Wells  w.as  hurled  to  the  ground  with  such  force, 
that  ho  lay  without  sense  or  motion.  On  this, 
Earl  David  dismounted,  embi-aced  the  fallen  man 
to  show  that  he  had  done  nothing  in  hate  but 
.nil  in  honour,  and  afterwards  continued  to  visit 
his  antagonist  every  day  at  his  lodging,  until  he 
was  healed.  It  was  a noble  and  touching  sequel 
to  what  we  might  otherwise  condemn  as  savage 
or  puerile.  But  this  was  not  the  only  generous 
trait  that  softened  the  fierce  wars  of  the  two 
contending  nations.  When  the  desperate  battle 
of  Otterbourne  was  ended,  each  capUir  said  to  his 
English  prisoner,  Sir,  go  and  unarm  you,  and 
take  your  ease;  I am  your  master;”  and,  add.s 
FroUsart,  “they  made  their  prisoners  as  good 
cheer  as  though  they  had  been  brethren,  with- 
out doing  to  then»  any  damage.” 
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Bat  bcaides  these  various  modes  of  contention, 
tiiere  was  the  ordeal  combat,  which  formed  not 
only  an  essential  part  of  chivalry,  but  was  in- 
corpomted  with  the  civil  institutions  of  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  This  kind  of  trial  was 
a natural  result  of  the  Northern  immigrations  and 
conquests,  and  the  Teutonic  character  impressed 
upon  the  renewed  state  of  society,  when  in  every 
doubtful  matter,  a blunt-witted  but  warlike  peo- 
ple had  recourse  to  the  arbitration  of  their  swords. 
With  a view  to  humanize  the  8j)irits  of  the  Norse- 
men, and  probably  to  render  such  combats  less 
fi*equent,  the  clergy  identified  them  with  religion, 
and  took  them  under  their  own  especial  manage- 
ment; and  as  such  a mode  of  trial  was  considered 
a direct  appeal  to  Heaven,  they  endeavoured  to 
fence  it  with  such  solemn  observances  as  would 
have  been  sufiicient  to  deter  most  appellants  from 
the  lists.  But  the  chivalrous  spirit  was  not  to  be 
so  restrained;  Men  who  wore  gilded  spurs  on 
their  heels,  and  were  impatient  of  the  shadow  of 
insult  or  contradiction,  refused  to  intrust  their 
honour  to  clerical  keeping ; and  thus  tlie  ordeal 
combat  passed  away  from  the  control  of  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  secular  tribuuala  Most  of 
these  appeals,  too,  were  in  cases  of  treason,  and 


were  therefore  best  fitted  for  the  decision  of 
kings  and  magistrates.  Challenges  of  this  natui'c, 
which  had  been  sufficiently  frequent  in  Engluml, 
were  plentiful  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
but  still  more  so  during  that  of  his  successor, 


when,  at  his  accession,  no  less  than  forty  gaunt- 
lets were  thrown  upon  the  floor,  representing  as 
many  charges  of  high  treason,  aud  challenges  to 
single  combat  Battles  of  this  kind  were  arran- 
ged with  the  most  scrupulous  precision.  After 
the  charge  had  been  made,  and  the  ring  or  glove 
of  challenge  given  and  received,  the  day  of  trial 
was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  lists  were  paled 
to  the  extent  of  sixty  paces  in  length  and  forty 
in  breadth,  where  the  combatants  could  bestir 
themselves  without  interruption.  The  accuser 
then  entered,  mounted  aud  fully  armed;  he  thrice 
called  on  the  accused,  who  at  the  third  summons 
rode  into  the  lists ; the  charge  was  again  read, 
and  a denial  returned;  and  no  other  resource 
being  thus  left,  the  oaths  of  battle  wore  adminis- 
tered, by  which,  among  other  things,  the  hostile 
parties  swore  that  they  would  fight  Ciirly  witli- 
out  aid  from  magic  or  witchcraft,  or  from  herb, 
or  stone,  or  any  charm  whatever  by  which  they 
might  gain  the  victory.  The  combatants  then 
betook  themselves  to  solemn  prayer,  and  after- 
wards rose  in  re.adineas  for  battle.  As  it  was  a 
life  and  death  conflict  that  followed,  in  which  one 
if  not  both  was  certain  to  fall,  the  battle  was 
waged  firet  with  spears,  afterwards  with  swords, 
and  finally  in  close  grapple  with  dag- 
gers; and  when  one  party  was  at  last 
beaten  down,  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
rise  or  defend  himself,  this  was  full 
proof  of  his  guilt,  in  which  case  he 
wjis  dragged  by  the  heels  from  the 
lists,  and  generally  hanged,  whether 
quick  or  deiid,  upon  a gibbet,  as  a con- 
victed traitor.  This  kind  of  ordeal 
combat,  like  the  tournaments,  was  only 
reserved  for  knights,  or  squires  of 
stainless  and  ancient  escutcheon  who 
were  eligible  for  knighthood.  But  the 
commons  too — men  who  were  not  en- 
titled to  fraternize  with  high-born 
chivalry — could  also  be  charged  with 
treason,  and  would  give  the  lie  to  the 
charge ; and  how  in  such  a case  was 
the  question  to  be  settled  ? They,  too, 
behoved  to  have  their  ordeal  combat, 
although  they  might  not  wage  it  in 
chivalrous  form,  and  therefore  they 
were  allowed  to  tight  it  out  with 
weapons  suited  to  their  degree.  In 
their  case,  therefore,  the  battle  was 
fought  on  foot,  the  combatants  being 
defended  by  skull-cap  and  habergeon, 
and  armed  with  the  two-handed  sword, 
or  the  pole-axe  and  dagger.  But  still  there  were 
classes  not  ooovei*snnt  even  with  such  weapons, 
but  who  were  entitled  to  claim  their  full  share  of 
justice,  and  make  it  good  by  fair  mastery  and 
mauhood  In  this  case,  they  were  allowed  to  enter 
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the  lists  armed  with  a staff  and  sand-bag,  and  to 
maul  each  other  to  de.*ith,  or  at  least  into  a frank 
confession.  Here  the  readers  of  Shakspeare  will 
remembcf  the  case  of  the  arinonrer  and  his  man, 
mentioned  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  F/.,  which 
was  a veritable  incident 

With  these  ehivalrons  pastimes,  conjbiued  with 
hunting,  hawking,  and  gaining,  the  aristocracy  of 
England  found  full  occupation  for  whatever  in- 
tervals they  enjoyed  during  this  eventful  period. 
As  chivalry  also  promoted  a love  of  splendour, 
this  tendency  was  exhibited  not  only  in  rich 
armour  and  gay  changeful  attire,  but  in  munc- 


Ksionr  or  the  Time,  TnA%-in.uxo  Costume.— Froissart 
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rous  throngs  of  attendants,  and  a sumptuous 
stylo  of  living,  in  which  the  highest  endeavonrcrl 
to  excel  their  equals,  and  inferioi’s  to  vie  with 
those  above  them.  This  cxfiensive  competition 
will  serve,  independently  of  other  motives,  to 
show  why  a wjir  with  France  was  in  greater 
favour  with  the  English  nobility  than  one  with 
Scotland.  According  to  the  chivalrous  mode  of 
warfare,  while  the  rascal  multitude  were  hewn 
down  without  mercy,  squires,  knights,  and  men 
of  high  degree  were  taken  prisoners,  and  allowed 
to  compound  for  their  deliverance ; and  thus  war 
was  the  exchequer  of  the  bravo  and  daring,  w'ith 
which  they  could  repair  their  estates  and  main- 
tain their  expensive  style  of  living.  But  while 
little  in  this  way  was  to  be  got  from  the  Scots,  it 
was  different  in  the  case  of  the  French,  whose 
dukes,  counts,  and  chev.alicrs  were  so  wealthy, 
that  egregious  ransom”  was  certain  to  be  ol>- 
taincil  from  them;  and  in  this  way,  one  such 
victory  as  that  of  Foictiers,  liesides  the  glory  of 
the  action,  was  more  profitable  than  lialf  a cen- 


tury of  campaigning  in  Scotland-  In  this  man- 
ner, therefore,  the  English  nobility  recruited  their 
fortunes  or  acquired  new  ones,  and  the  heaillong 
expenditure  of  the  day  had  a fearful  effect  upon 
the  coffers  of  Fi-ance. 

Among  the  rivalries  In  rich  living  by  which 
this  era  was  distinguished,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  banquet  should  rank  next 
in  importance  to  the  tournament  itself.  What, 
indeed,  was  the  spoil  of  victory  worth  without 
enjoying  it?  and  where  could  it  better  be  en- 
joyed by  a still  unintellectual  people  than  at  the 
festive  boanl  ? Brave  men  accoi-dingly  were  sig- 
ualizc<l  not  only  by  their  feats  in  arms,  but 
their  sumptuous  and  frequent  dinnei*s,  and  the 
crowds  of  noble  guests  who  assembled  to  enjoy 
them.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  we  find 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at 
the  raairi.-igo  feast  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
3t),000  dishes  were  serveil  up  at  table ; and  that 
next  century,  a monk  on  being  promoted  to  an 
abbacy,  celebmteil  his  installation  by  a banquet 
of  3000  dishes.  In  the  same  century,  also,  Tho- 
mas. Elarl  of  Lancaster,  sjieut  the  enormous  sum 
of  22,000  pounds  of  silver  in  hou.se-keeping  in 
one  year,  while  the  drain  of  his  cellar  amounted 
to  371  pipes  of  wine.  What  was  the  style  of 
cookery  that  prevailed  at  these  banquets  we 
still  are  unable  distinctly  to  ascertain ; but  the 
dishes  were  sufllciently  artificial,  and  so  highly 
seasoned,  that  they  are  describeil  as  “ brenning 
with  wildfir^”  It  was  to  be  e-xpected  that  in 
such  a style  of  living  Norman  abstinence  should 
at  last  give  way,  and  accordingly,  bcsitles  the 
two  meals  a-day,  which  were  now  protracted  to 
an  unwonted  length,  sundry  refections,  which 
served  as  ajiologies  for  dainty  eating  and  drink- 
ing, were  served  up  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

But  of  the  manners,  habits,  costume,  and  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  the  various  classes  of 
Engli.sh  society  at  this  period  and  towaixls  its 
close,  no  account  c.an  equal  that  which  Chaucer 
lias  given  in  his  “Prologue”  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  The  scene  is  the  Tabard  inn,  the  date  of 
meeting  13S3,  and  tlie  persons  assembleil  twenty- 
nine  men  and  women,  the  representatives  of 
different  classes  of  society,  who  aix)  all  bound  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Thomas  ^ Bucket.  The 
growth  of  inns  had  already  been  rapiil  in  our 
comfort-loving  metropolis,  when  wo  find  that 
during  the  time  of  Fitz-Stephen  it  hud  nothing 
better  than  a single  cook-shop,  a fact  which 
he  quotes  as  a striking  proof  of  the  civili- 
zation to  which  London  had  already  attained. 
“ Here,”  he  says,  “ according  to  the  season,  3'ou 
may  find  victuals  of  all  kinds,  roasted,  baked, 
fried,  and  boiled;  fish,  large  and  small;  and 
coarse  viands  for  the  jxiorer  sort,  and  more  deli- 
cate ones  for  the  rich,  such  as  venison,  fowls. 
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nnd  small  Mnls No  number  so 

great,  of  kuiglita  or  strangers,  can  either  enter 
the  city  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  or  leave  it, 
but  all  may  be  supplied  with  provisions ; so  that 
those  have  no  occasion  to  fast  too  long,  nor  these 


Tn*  Taiubd  I»k,  Sonthwark. — From  a sketch  by  J.  W.  Archer. 


to  depart  the  city  without  their  dinner.”  Now, 
liowever,  the  Tabard  inn  wa.s  only  one  of  several 
hostelries  in  the  suburb  of  Southwark.  It  was 
so  called,  from  having  a tabard  or  knight’s  coat, 
with  the  arras  embrf)i  Jered  on  it,  painted  upon  the 
sign-board.  Here  the  chambers  and  stables,  the 
poet  tells  us,  were  wide,  and  all  the  company 
were  accommodated  with  the  best.  The  land- 
lord was  in  good  keeping  with  his  inn,  for  he 
was  a man  of  such  aspect,  bearing,  and  manage- 
ment, that  he  was  fit  to  have,  been  u *•  marshal 
in  a hall,’’  where  his  office  would  have  been  to 
arrange  the  places  of  lords  and  noble  dames, 
and  the  order  of  their  entertainment.  With 
his  imposing  portly  person,  measured  step,  and 
judicious  conversation,  as  one  that  ‘‘  was  wise 
and  well  y taught,”  ho  was  also  a “right  merry 
man,”  who  could  season  his  good  cheer  witli 
lively  conversation.  All  this  was  nothing  more 
than  necessary  at  a time  when  landlords  of  inns 
were  not  merely  the  attendants,  but  also  the 
hosts  of  the  company  in  the  proirer  sen.se  of  the 
teiTU— receiving  and  entertaining  the  guests,  of 
whatever  rank,  as  visitora,  nnd  presiding  at  the 
banquets  they  had  prepared  for  them.  In  this 
way,  he  sits  down  wth  Chaucer  and  the  twenty- 
nine  pilgrims  to  the  excellent  supper,  where  there 
was  “ victual  of  the  best,”  and  abundance  of 
strong  wine,  and  takes  a principal  p.art  in  the 
conversation.  So  eager,  too,  is  he  to  promote  j 
their  ha]>]>iness,  that,  understanding  the  nature  | 
of  their  pilgrimage,  he  proposes  to  accompany 


them  to  Canterbury  on  the  morrow.  But  this 
is  not  all:  it  must  be  a merry  pilgrimage,  and 
therefore,  to  cheer  the  way  both  in  the  going 
and  return  every  one  must  tell  a story,  while 
the  best  narrator  is  to  be  rewarded  with  a sup- 
per. The  pro])06ul  b so  wel- 
come, that  he  is  at  once  ap- 
jiointed  governor  of  the  ex- 
]>edition,  and  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  expected  tales ; 
.and  that  no  demur  about 
the  order  of  commencement 
should  be  felt,  he  makes 
them  “draw  cuts”  as  to  who 
shall  begin,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  shortest  c»rf 
sh.all  carry  it.  What  wight 
of  the  present  d.ay  does  not 
here  recognize  the  inofle  of 
solving  many  a school-boy 
difficulty  u|)ou  the  ticklish 
question  of  precedency  ? 

After  this  worthy  landlord, 
let  us  consider  hi.s  guests 
as  they  are  seated  round 
the  8up|x>r  table.  And 
first  in  rank  as  in  worth, 
comes  the  knight,  “a  very  jierfect  gentle  knight,” 
as  the  author  tells  us,  in  whom  he  gives  us  a 
pleasing  jwrtraiture  of  the  best  fe.atures  in  the 
chivalry  of  the  period.  Ever  since  he  could  ri»le 
he  h.ad  been  a lover  of  the  honoured  order  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  had  cultivated  the  vir- 
tues which  the  knightly  vow  enjoined — truth 
and  honour,  freedom  and  courte.sy,  lie  had  been 
faithful  to  the  noble  of  whom  he  held  in  fee,  and 
had  served  him  in  his  wars;  he  ha<l  also  seen 
service  beyond  most  men  both  in  Christendom 
and  Heathenesse,  aiul  everywhere  been  honoure<l 
for  his  worth.  When  the  poet  proceeds  to  de- 
tail, wo  might  have  expected  to  find  some  men- 
tion of  the  knight’s  achievements  at  Crecy  and 
Poictiers ; but  as  thaso  were  too  nigh  and  too 
recent  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  t.'liaucer  pre- 
fers telling  ns  that  he  had  been  at  the  c.aptui-e 
of  Alexandria,  that  he  had  served  in  Prussi.a 
.against  the  Lithuani.an  idolaters,  that  he  h.-ul 
fought  in  Spain  against  the  Moors,  and  that 
in  his  military  capacity  he  h.ad  l>een  employed 
both  in  Africa  and  Asia  He  had  been  in  fifteen 
mortal  b.attles,  .and  thrice  in  single  combat  in  the 
lists,  where  e.acli  time  he  had  slain  his  antagonist 
And  yet,  with  all  these  chivalrous  deeds  ami 
travels  in  many  lands,  it  is  touchingly  adde<l, 
that  he  w.as  “ meek  as  a maid,”  and  h.ad  never 
in  si)cech  given  offence  to  human  l^eiug.  lii  all 
these  we  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  last  relics 
of  the  ernaading  spirit,  by  which  chivalry  was 
matured  to  its  full  lieight.  His  equipments  were 
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of  that  simple  kind  that  best  suited  such  a cha- 
racter, being  a good,  but  not  a showy  horse,  and 
a short  cassock  of  fustiau,  somewhat  soiled  with 
hia  coat  of  mail,  for  ho  was  just  arrived  fixtm 
a vojiige,  and  eager  to  discharge  his  religious 


duties  on  landing,  by  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  ^ Socket.  Most  fitly,  indeed,  was 
such  a character  made  to  tell  the  heart-stirring, 
yet  pure  and  gentle  tale  of  “ Palamon  and  Arcite.” 
And  now  succeeds  his  young  son  the  squire. 
As  the  father  was  the  type  of  that  stem  and  sober 
age  which  predominated  under  Edward  III.  and 
the  Black  Prince,  when  the  wars  with  Scotland 
and  France  gave  full  occupation  to  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  English  society,  the  son  is  one  of 
those  gay  young  gallants  whom  the  more  joyous 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  like  a sunshine,  had  c^ed 
into  full  life  and  fintter.  And  yet,  no  thoughtless 
profligate  was  he,  but  one  worthy  to  call  the  “ per- 
fect knight”  his  father.  In  appearance,  he  was 
about  twenty  years  old;  but  in  his  capacity  of 
squire,  he  had  already  seen  some  campaigning 
in  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Picardy,  where  he  had 
borne  himself  gallantly  iu  the  hope  of  gaining  his 
lady’s  favour — for  without  such  a motive,  he 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  spurs  which 
he  hoped  to  win.  He  was  also  in  love,  not  poeti- 
cally or  platonically  only,  but  in  good  earnest,  so 
that  under  the  influence  of  his  passion  ho  slept 
no  better  tlian  a nightingale.  And  then,  too,  he 
was  well  fitte<l  by  his  accomplishments  to  win 
• even  a proud  lady’s  favour;  for  independently  of 
his  military  character,  which  had  commenced  so 
fairly,  he  could  sit  his  horse  firmly  and  ride 
gracefully,  composo  songs  and  sing  thorn,  write 
and  limn  almost  like  a clerk,  and  show  bis  skill 
in  the  joust,  and  his  nimbleness  in  the  dance; 
while  his  happy  temper  was  such,  that  he  w^s 
generally  singing  or  playing  on  the  flute  all  day 
long.  All  these  accomplishnxents  are  appropri- 
VOL.  1. 


ately  wound  up  with  the  following  substauthil 
qualifications : — 

" CorUis  be  was,  lowly,  and  serrlsable, 

And  carf  before  bis  fador  at  the  table." 

Such  was  the  stuff  of  which  the  master-spirits 
of  the  great  events  of  the 
day  were  composed ; and  some 
score  of  years  after,  this  youth 
was  probably  the  wise  in 
council  and  strong  in  battle, 
a gallant  knight  and  a skil- 
ful leader,  such  as  Henry  V. 
loved  to  cherish.  But  the  fu- 
ture who  knows  ? and  there- 
fore he  is  not  troubled  with 
dreams  about  Azincourt : 
when  it  comes  it  will  find 
him  ready  to  a point  Mean- 
while, there  he  goes  career- 
ing upon  his  white  horse,  to 
tell  his  sins  before  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  — not  very 
heavy  ones,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  manner.  As  the 
outward  appearance  and  drees  of  such  a youth 
were  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  Chau- 
cer presents  him  to  us  as  of  fair  shape  and  sta- 
ture, and  wonderfully  nimble  in  movement — 
with  his  locks  curled  as  if  they  had  been  laid  in 
a press — his  dress  embroider^  like  a meadow 
with  red  and  white  flowers,  while  its  chief  article 
is  a short  gown  with  long  and  wide  sleeves. 
In  attendance  upon  both  knight  and  squire,  was 
only  a single  servant,  but  still  too  worthy  a i>er- 
sonage  to  be  dismissed  with  hasty  notice;  for 
he  was  a yeoman — one  of  thc^  who  were  now 
fast  rising  into  a middle  class  in  England,  and 
who  held  their  snog  little  farms  by  a tenure  of 
military  attendance  or  service  without  the  degra- 
dation of  bondage;  and  as  such  men  took  an  equal 
share  with  their  lords  in  the  toUs  of  campaigning 
and  the  dangers  of  battle,  a reciprocity  of  feeling 
and  frankness  of  intercourse  was  the  natural  re- 
sult of  such  an  onion.  He  is  described  as  having 
a nut-head — round,  or  brown,  or  hard  as  a nut, 
or  perhaps  all  three  — while  his  outer  clothing 
consisted  of  a coat  and  hood  of  green.  This  was 
the  characteristic  costume  of  a forester,  which, 
Chaucer  informs  us,  he  was;  and  in  addition  to 
his  green  hood  and  jerkiu,  he  wore,  as  the  in- 
signia of  hia  craft,  a green  baldric,  a horn  at  his 
side,  and  on  his  breast  a St.  Christopher  of  silver. 
His  weapons,  too,  were  in  full  conformity,  for 
they  consisted  of  a sword  and  buckler  hanging 
at  his  side,  a sharp  dagger,  a mighty  bow,  and 
a sheaf  of  arrows  feathered  from  the  plumage 
of  the  peacock,  which  he  carried  in  his  belt; 
while  it  is  shown  that  these  perilous  shafts  could 
be  directed  into  instant  use  by  the  bracer  of 
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leather  which  he  wore  upon  his  ana.  Thus  fully 
equipped  either  for  distant  or  standing  fight,  he 
is  too  important  a pei-son  in  that  worshipful  com- 
pany to  be  treated  as  a mere  underling,  or  com- 
pelled to  follow  in  humble  silence;  and  when  his 
turn  aiTives,  perhaps  his  tale  of  the  gay  green- 
wood will  rank  among  the  best 
After  these  representatives  of  the  military 
profession  in  its  higher  aud  lower  stages,  we  now 
turn  to  those  of  the  church,  who,  as  might  be 
8up|x>sed,  form  a considerable  part  of  the  pilgrim- 
age. Aud  first  comes  Madame  Eglantine,  the 
gentle  prioress,  clothed  in  her  wimple  or  neck 
covering  “ full  seraely  ypincheJ,”  her  handsome 
black  cloak  aud  white  tunic  beneath,  indicating 
the  Benedictine  order;  and  carrying  dependent 
from  her  ai’m  a string  of  coral  beads,  to  which 
was  attached  a gold  locket,  having  engraved  upon 
it  the  simple  posey,  Amor  vincil  omnia.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  her  chai’actor  that  this  amor  has  no  re- 
ference to  tlie  earthly  passion : this  she  forswore 
at  the  altar,  and  well  has  she  kept  her  vow.  And 
yet,  how  fitted  she  was  to  be  admired  and  loved, 
from  the  description  of  her  noble  fair  forehead, 
“ almost  a span  broad,”  her  nose  long  and  well 
proportioned,  her  eyes  gray,  and  “ her  mouth  full 
small  and  thereto  soft  and  red ! ” Her  education 
had  well  qualified  her  for  such  high  church  office, 
for  she  song  the  church  service  entuned  iti  her 
nose  full  sweetly,”  aud  could  speak  French  fairly 
aud  fluently.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  hers 
was  such  French  as  was  learned  at  Stratford-at- 
the-Bow,  so  that  she  did  not  understand  such  as 
was  spoken  at  Psiris.  This  Stratford  school  was 
evidently  the  prototype  of  those  female  modern 
boarding  schools  in  or  near  Loudon,  where 
Frencli  was  taught  so  admirably,  that  its  pupils, 
on  visiting  the  Fi-ench  capital,  were  able  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Parisians  could  nut  speak  their 
own  language.  She  hod  also  been  taught  to  eat 
BO  daiutUy,  that  not  a morsel  should  fall  from  her 
lips,  or  a drop  of  sauce  from  her  fingers,  while 
travelling  from  the  dish  to  her  mouth.  Such  was 
the  finished  table  education  of  a young  lady  of 
rank  when  forks  were  unknown.  In  her  charac- 
ter she  wtis  so  humble,  that  she  disliked  her  high 
rank  on  account  of  the  stateliness  it  obliged  her 
to  assume;  so  tender-hearted,  that  she  would 
weep  if  she  but  saw  a mouse  dying  in  a trap;  and 
so  benevolent,  that  she  kept  a family  of  small 
hounds  which  she  fed  with  roast  meat,  milk,  aud 
wastel  bread.  How  else  could  a prioress  cxjieud 
tlic  affections  of  a heart  so  uncoiTupted  and  un- 
soured 1 But  the  best  of  her  good  qualities  re- 
mains to  be  noticed:  her  speech  was  so  ]>ure,  that 
her  only  oath  was  By  Saint  Loy.”  This  was 
wonderful  continence  of  tongue,  when  we  remem- 
ber for  how  many  centuries  the  English  were 
renowned  over  the  world  us  a nation  of  hard 
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swearers.  Their  kings  swore  upon  the  throne, 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  blasphemy,  each  hav- 
ing his  favourite  note,  from  the  loud-sounding 
“ By  the  splendour  of  God!  ” thundered  from  tlie 
deep  chest  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  “ Od’s 
fish!”  whistled  through  the  lips  of  Charles  II. 
Bishops,  abbots,  and  priests  swore,  and  that  so 
copiously,  and  with  such  wonderful  inflections 
aud  varuitions,  that  it  seemed  as  if  in  many  cases 
their  theological  studies  had  only  enlarged  their 
nomenclature  of  swearing.  And  as  for  the  mili- 
tary men,  “ our  ai-mies  in  FLanders,”  who  swore 
so  terribly,  were  but  the  lees  and  dregs  of  the 
English  soldiery  of  Crecy  and  Azincourt,  who 
mai*ched,  charged,  fought,  aud  even  died  swear- 
ing, insomuch  that  the  French,  whose  favourite 
vice  lay  in  a different  direction,  were  astonished 
at  thb  incomprehensible  prodigality  of  wicked- 
ness, and  were  wont  to  call  an  Englishman  a 
“ God-damn-me,”  from  the  watch-word  that  was 
constantly  on  his  lips.  The  fashion  was  adopted 
by  the  different  classes  of  civil  society;  and 
through  all  its  ranks,  men  and  women  swore  so 
ruthlessly,  that  a mouth  could  scarcely  oi>en  but 
out  there  flew  an  oath.  These  oaths,  too,  gene- 
rally varied  in  form,  like  garments  or  personal 
ornaments,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age  or 
occupation  of  the  swearer.  It  was  a vile  national 
clxoracteristic;  aud  being  national,  it  was  so  in- 
fectious, tliat  even  the  devout  and  virtuous  fell 
into  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  current  speech 
of  the  re.olm.  Viewed  in  this  light,  Chaucer’s 
prioress  was  indeed  a miracle  of  goodness,  and 
her  “ Saint  Loy  " was  innocence  itself  oompare<l 
with  the  deep-mouthed  expletives  of  her  travel- 
ling companions. 

After  her  comes  a mouk,  and  such  a monk  as 
was  well  qualified  to  be  an  abbot  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  on  account  of  his  learning,  but  his 
love  of  riding  aud  skill  in  hunting,  which  were 
certain  to  recommend  him  to  the  patronage  of 
the  noblest  His  stable  was  his  library,  where 
he  had  many  a dainty  horse;  his  greyhounds 
were  as  swift  of  foot  as  a fowl  is  of  flight ; aud 
all  his  cares  were  for  hare-hunting,  u]x>u  which 
he  8(>ared  no  cost.  He  was  a true  cleriad  Nim- 
rod of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  many  such 
there  apjjear  to  have  been  in  England.  Even 
his  taste  is  shown  in  his  pilgrimage,  for  though 
bound  on  a religious  duty,  his  embossed  bridle 
jingled  in  the  wind  os  loud  and  clear  as  a chapel 
bell,  as  he  ambled  along  upon  his  sleek  berry- 
brown  palfrey;  the  sleeves  of  his  gown  wei-o 
edged  at  the  cuff  with  fur  of  the  richest,  and  his 
hood  was  fastened  under  his  chin  with  a gold 
pin,  cux-iously  headed  with  a love-knot ; while 
his  face,  which  was  in  keeping  with  his  portly 
figure,  shone  as  if  it  had  been  anointed  with 
oil  His  deserts  will  doubtless  promote  him  to 
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au  abl)ey,  where  his»  stud  and  his  p.ack  will  be 
amplified  tenfold.  With  the  monk  was  a friar, 
of  different  but  not  more  commendable  character 
and  pursuits.  While  the  former  was  well  pro- 
vide<l  for  by  his  monastery,  and  had  no  cjire  for 
the  morrow,  the  latter,  belonging  to  a mendicant 
order  of  the  priesthood,  is  dependent  upon  his 
own  industry,  and  his  acceptance  with  the  people. 
But  in  this  he  is  so  successful  that  he  scarcely 
needs  to  envy  his  more  showy  brother.  This 
man  is  describetl  as  ‘“a  want^  and  a merry,” 
full  of  dalliance  and  fair  language,  and  who,  to 
make  his  speech  all  the  sweeter,  affected  a lisp  in 
his  utterance.  Moreover,  he  could  sing  well  and 
play  upon  the  harp  and  rote;  and  while  he  sang, 
his  merry  musical  eyes  twinkled  in  his  head  like 
stars  in  a froety,  night  Then,  in  person,  he  was 
a.s  strung  as  a champion,  while  his  neck  was  as 
white  as  a fleur-de-lis.  Who  could  resist  such 
attractions]  Not  the  jolly  franklins  to  whom 
he  was  a welcome  guest — not  the  taverns  that 
were  his  favourite  haunts— not  the  women,  of 
whom  he  was  the  gentlest  and  easiest,  as  well  ns 
most  attractive  of  father  confessors.  Accord- 
ingly, wherever  he  went,  the  daintiest  cheer 
awaited  his  coming,  the  richest  dole  blessed 
his  <leparture,  and  he  was  the  best  beggar,  as 
well  as  the  merriest  man  in  ail  the  house.  His 
garb  was  in  full  harmony  with  his  cliaracter,  so 
that  he  was  more  like  a pope  than  a cloisterer; 
his  semi-co{)e  was  of  double  worsted,  voluminous, 
and  round  as  a bell,  and  his  tippet  was  always 
stuffed  with  pins  and  knive-s,  as  presents  to 
l>estow  upon  the  pretty  women  who  were  his 
]>enitents.  To  sum  up  his  character,  while  he 
eschewed  the  society  of  the  poor  as  if  they  had 
lieeu  very  lazars,  and  stuck  to  the  rich  and  opu- 
lent, he  could  also  “ devour  widows’  houses,”  so 
th.-it  if  they  had  but  a shoe,  he  would  manage  in 
his  bogging  to  extract  a farthing.  Such  were  the 
qualities  most  in  vogue  among  the  mendiaant 
friars  of  the  day;  and  such  men,  the  poet,  like  the  | 
j-est  of  his  tuneful  brethren  who  prepared  the  way  . 
for  the  Reformation,  w:is  little  inclined  to  sp.are„ 
But  a still  worse  character  w;is  to  succeed; 
this  was  the  sompnour  or  summoner,  one  of 
those  eccle-siastical  officers  whose  vocation  w.as 
to  serve  citations  upon  offenders  for  trial  in  the 
church  courts.  The  friar,  whose  order  depended  ! 
uix)n  ]uiblic  ch.ority,  ma<le  himself  all  things  to 
all  men,  though  not  exactly  in  the  sense  of  the 
apostle;  but  the  summoner,  who  had  no  such 
necessity,  being  an  office-bearer  dresse<l  in  a little 
brief  authority,  e.xhibited  all  the  sensu.ality  and 
kmavery  of  the  former,  but  without  those  jovial 
qualities  with  which  they  were  disguised.  A more 
(li.sgusting  jHjraonage,  iuileed,  than  this  sompnour 
could  Hcjircely  be  described,  and  he  seems  to  have 
hold,  though  with  many  aggravations,  the  same 


odious  characteristics  that  were  attributed  by 
distressed  genius  to  the  bum-bailiffs  of  a later 
period.  And  firet,  as  to  his  personal  appearance, 
ho  had  a “fire-red  cherubim’s  face”  (a  fallen  one, 
of  course),  which  was  so  seilded,  whelked,  and 
bepimpled,  that  chiidren  fled  from  its  presence, 
while  no  brimstone,  litharge,  or  quicksilver,  could 
quench  the  fiaine,  or  purify  the  foul  source  from 
which  it  was  kept  in  fuel.  But,  indeed,  his  mode 
of  foe<ling  rather  cherished  it,  for  garlic,  onions, 
and  leeks  were  his  favourite  dainties,  and  strong 
wine  as  red  as  blood  his  chief  drink,  in  which  he 
indulged  so  deeply,  that  in  his  cups  he  would 
become  as  vociferous  as  a madman.  To  com- 
plete this  loathly  description,  wo  are  informed 
that  he  was  as  “lecherous  as  a sparrow” — but 
what  else  could  such  a face  and  such  liabits 
betoken? — and  moreover,  th.at  ho  was  a pimp, 
who  not  only  ministered  to  the  guilt  of  others, 
but  taught  them  how  to  brave  its.  consequences 
with  the  church,  or  buy  its  remission.  With  all 
his  ugline.ss,  he  has  a very  comfortable  opinion 
of  his  personal  attractions,  and  endeavours  to 
heighten  them,  by  we.aring  upon  his  head  .a  gar- 
huid  of  most  preposterous  amplitude.  Ho  also 
sets  up  for  a scholar  and  philosopher,  upon  the 
strength  of  a few  L.atin  sentences  which  he  has 
picked  up  in  office,  and  which  he  utters  like  a jay 
without  knowing  their  meaning,  but  is  glatl  to  cut 
the  matter  short  whenever  a better  scholar  than 
himself  is  disposed  to  enter  with  him  iuto  contro- 
versy. Did  the  church  select  such  a summoner 
by  way  of  giving  the  culprit  a foretaste  of  coming 
punishment?  Side  by  side  with  this  sompnour, 
like  abject  snperstition  coupled  in  leash  with  brute 
sensuality,  rides  a pai*doner,  one  of  those  miser- 
able pedlars  of  the  small  wares  of  the  church,  who 
travelled  from  town  to  town,  and  from  country 
to  country,  selling  dispensations  for  sin,  and  exhi- 
biting miraculous  reli&s,  by  which  a crowd  could 
l)e  advanced  whole  leagues  heavenwanl  for  as 
many  pence.  The.se  were  the  men  upon  whom 
such  writei*3  .as  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  and  Sir  David 
Lind.say  esp>oci.ally  delighted  to  f.isten,  as  the 
mo.st  legitimate  objects  of  their  satire,  when 
graver  {>crson.age.s  might  not  be  mifely  assaileil. 
He  has  brought  with  him  from  Rome  a wallet 
brimful  of  panlons,  as  well  as  a mail  stuffal  with 
miiaculous  treasures,  such  as  a veil  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  a fragment  of  St  Peter’s  sail,  and  other 
commo<lities  of  like  wonderment,  made  for  the 
nonce  out  of  rags,  stones,  and  other  such  rubbish. 
He  has  for  his  b.adge  a veruide  or  miniature 
picture  of  Christ,  cf>pied  from  the  miraculous 
impre.s8ou  the  handkerchief  in  St  Peter’s  Church, 
sewed  upon  the  front  of  his  c.'ip,  to  .show  that  ho 
h.ad  actually  come  from  Rome;  and  his  long 
lanky  hair,  as  straight  and  yellow  as  flax,  streams 
from  under  it,  and  oversprejids  his  shoulders. 
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Side  by  side  he  rides  alonp;  with  his  fast  friend, 
the  sompnour;  and  letting  their  vocation  for 
the  time  go  to  sleep,  they  cheer  the  duluess  of 
tlie  way  by  a lusty  song  in  chorus,  of  which  the 
burden  is  “ Come  hither,  love,  to  me.” 

It  was  fortunate  for  a church  so  soon  doomed 
to  perish,  that  she  liad  better  guides  than  these, 
BO  that  she  might  fall  at  least  with  dignity,  if  she 
could  not  survive  with  honour;  and  accordingly, 
besides  the  gentle  prioress,  who  has  passed  by 
like  one  of  the  lambs  of  her  own  fold,  we  have 
the  Oxford  clerk  mounted  upon  his  lean  horse, 
and  mu-siug  deep  and  learned  thoughts  as  he 
wends  along  undisturl)ed  by  the  din  of  sueh  un- 
congenial brethren.  But  we  shall  have  more  of 
him  anon,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  men  of 
learning,  among  whom  he  takes  his  proper  place. 
But  now  comes  the  best  of  Chaucer’s  characters, 
in  “ the  goo<l  man  of  religion,”  the  poor  parson  of 
a country  town;  a sketch  which  Goldsmith  evi- 
dently had  before  his  eye,  when  he  delineated  his 
“ country  clergyman,”  and  Cowper,  when  he 
sought  to  describe  “a  preacher  such  as  Paul.” 
It  is  indeed  too  goo<l,  too  beautiful  .and  apos- 
tolic for  other  handling  than  that  of  Chaucer 
himself,  and  therefore  we  pass  it  by  with  linger- 
ing look  and  a reverential  bow.  This  portrait, 
however,  we  may  mention,  has  an  interesting 
I>endicle  attached  to  it,  in  the  brief  description 
of  the  ploughman,  brother  to  the  parson;  and  in 
this  peimnt  we  see  the  effects  of  such  a ministry 
upon  the  humble  orders  of  a rural  population. 


He  is  a true  man  of  toil  and  industry;  a true  son 
of  the  church,  to  which  he  |)ays  tithe  well  and 
fairly;  and  a true  Christian  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term ; for — 

'*  God  loved  he  beste  with  alle  liia  hurte 
At  alio  timve,  woro  it  gain  or  nmerto. 

And  thun  his  neighobour  right  as  himwlre: 

He  wolde  throoh,  and  tlierto  dike  and  dolvo. 

For  Christoe  sake,  for  eret7  pouro  wight, 

Withouttou  hire,  if  it  lay  in  hut  might." 

Having  thus  considered  the  principal  person- 
ages of  the  church,  the  learned  professions  of  law 
and  medicine  should  rightly  follow ; and  of  these, 
the  Canterbimy  pilgrims  contain  the  appropriate 
tyjtes.  And  first  comes  the  doctor  of  physic. 


An  imposing  person  he  certainly  was,  for  he  was 
clothed  in  red  Persian  silk,  linetl  with  taffeta  and 
sendal,  and  in  all  the  world  none  could  speak  like 
him  upon  matters  of  medicine  and  surgery.  No 
patient  could  therefore  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
tamper  with  his  prescriptions,  or  be  doubtful  of 
a cure.  And,  moreover,  he  hod  read  all  the 
learned  works  of  his  profession  wTitteu  by  its 
greatest  masters  — Dioscorides,  Hali,  Aviccena, 
AveiThoes,  Galen,  Serapion,  and  many  others, 
whose  very  namgs  could  have  called  up  health 
itself  “from  the  vasty  deep,”  though  pill  and 
potion  had  been  set  aside.  But  with  all  this 
vast  reading,  we  are  slyly  told,  that  “ his  study 
was  but  little  on  the  Bible ;”  a usual  consequence 
of  half-learning,  or  knowledge  of  a science  as 
yet  crude  and  imperfect : the  doctor  was  either 
sceptic  or  materialist,  or  one  who  was  indifferent 
to  religion  altogether.  As  a man,  however,  must 
believe  in  the  supernatural  even  though  he 
should  discard  all  religion,  and  bo  afraid  of  ghosts 
though  he  should  have  no  fear  of  a God,  our 
learned  physician,  with  all  his  wondrous  profes- 
sional knowledge,  put  his  chief  trust  in  the  stars, 
and  consulted  them  in  every  difficulty.  With 
him  it  was  not  enough  that  the  medicament 
should  be  made  according  to  the  strictest  rule ; 
there  must  be  a propitious  twinkle  in  the  sky  for 
the  hour  and  mode  of  its  application.  All  this 
devotion  to  the  stars,  however,  was  subservient 
to  a less  elevated  feeling,  for  he  “ loved  gold  iu 
special,”  and  was  the  most  charmed  by  the  glitter 
of  his  fee.  And  now  comes 
the  serjeaut-at-law,  wary  and 
wise,  and  full  of  reverence 
and  discretion.  Men  of  his 
profession  were  of  higher 
office  and  standing  iu  the 
(hiys  of  Chaucer  than  at  pioj- 
sent;  for  the  most  learned 
of  their  number  frequently 
acted  as  judges;  and  tluit 
they  needed  to  belong  to  the 
wciolthy  classes  of  society  is 
evident,  fixuu  the  splendid 
feast  which  they  usually  gave  on  their  lii'st  in- 
vestment. It  was  a great  dinner  “ like  to  the 
feast  of  a king’s  coronation,”  continuing  for  seven 
days,  and  upon  which  he  was  to  expend  not  less 
than  4tX)  marks.  He  was  also  to  present  a gold 
ring  to  every  one  who  had  been  at  his  investiture 
throughout  the  whole  court,  and  give  new  liveries 
or  suits  to  all  tlie  members  of  his  household.  So 
we  are  informed  by  Dugdale,  iu  his  Ongine  Jii- 
diciales.  It  is  no  woudei’,  therefore,  that  we  aro 
told  of  our  Serjeant : — 

" JuBtioo  ho  wao  fkl  ofton  in  anise, 

Ity  patent,  ntici  bj*  pleino  aminiimioun; 

For  liU  science,  and  for  his  high  ronuun, 

Of  fees  and  robes  lind  he  many  on." 
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Tho  poet  also  informs  us,  that  although  no  man 
could  bo  so  busy  as  he,  yet  he  always  seemed 
busier  than  he  really  was.  Who  has  not  recog- 
nized this  superfluous  activity  and  imposing 
bustle  in  any  of  our  modem  courts  of  Law?  It 
was  even  already  a characteristic  of  the  profes- 
sion. At  his  fingers’-ends  also  he  had  every  case 
and  judgment  that  h.od  occurred  since  tho  days 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  therefore  no 
emergency  in  special  pleading  could  take  him  by 
surprise,  or  find  him  without  a precedent.  Be- 
sides his  professional  coif,  he  wears  a “homely 
medley  coat,”  girt  with  a silken  girdle  that  was 
adorned  with  small  bars.  We  are  told  that  he 
had  often  been  at  the  parvise,  which  is  sup|>o3ed 
to  be  another  name  for  the  paradise,  a place 
attached  to  the  universities  and  schools  of  learn- 
ing, where  “sophistry”  was  taught  to  young  stu- 
dents in  training  for  tho  legal  profession;  and 
Dugdale  mentions  a paradise  of  this  kind  at  or 
near  St  Paul’s  Church,  probably  from  its  con- 
venient neighbourhood  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 
At  these  places  tyros  attended  to  perfect  them 
selves  in  law  and  logic,  and  old  practitioners  to 
show  their  dexterity;  and  it  was  probably  in 
the  last  capacity  that  Chaucer’s  learned  Ser- 
jeant ha<l  often  frequented  the  metropolitan 
“ jMirvise.” 

The  time  was  approaching  when  England’s  mer- 
chants were  to  be  princes,  and  its  traffickers  the 
honourable  of  the  earth;  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  therefore  if  their  representatives  had  not 
duly  figured  among  tho  Canterbury  pilgrims. 
Even  already  there  w.is  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who 
had  l>ecome  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  lord-chancellor 
to  Richard  11.,  though  ouly  the  son  of  a mer- 
chant ; and  a merchant  also  was  the  worshipful 
John  Philpot,  who,  in  the  same  reign,  hired  ships, 
mariners,  and  1000  soldiers  at  his  own  proj>ercost, 
and  gave  l>attle  to  Mercer  and  the  Scottish  fleet, 
whom  he  completely  defeated.  So  rapidly,  too, 
luul  the  profession  risen  in  importance,  that  while 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  tlie  merchant  tailors’ 
cunqmuy  had  only  two  earls  and  one  bishop 
among  its  honorary  members,  in  the  following 
reign  they  had  increased  to  four  roy.ol  dukes, 
five  bishops,  teu  e;irls,  and  ten  b.arons.  The 
merchant  of  Chaucer  is  every  way  worthy  of 
such  a noble  fraternity,  for  his  chief  point  of 
piUriotism  is  the  guardianship  of  the  se;ks,  and 
his  principal  theme  of  conversation  the  increase 
of  his  profits.  But  with  all  this  communicative- 
ness, tho  per  contra  side  of  his  ledger  was  so  pru- 
dently concealed,  that 

“ Th*nj  wiirte  no  wight  Uu»t  ho  vnu  in  iletto." 

There  he  sits  “ high  on  horse,”  clothed  also  in 
“ motley,”  or  as  we  learn  from  the  costume  of  the 
period,  a garment  of  red  lined  with  blue,  and 


figured  with  whito  and  blue  flowers ; a Flanders 
beaver  on  his  head,  while  his  boots  are  clasped 
fair  and  handsomely  upon  his  feet,  aud  his  peace- 
ful forked  beard  is  in  full  harmony  with  tlie 
thoughtfulness  of  his  countenance  and  gravity  of 
his  discourse.  But  he  is  not  the  only  representa- 
tive of  traffic  in  the  company,  for  Chaucer  has  also 
introducctl  a group  of  tradesmen  consisting  of  a 
haberdasher,  carpenter,  weaver,  dyer,  and  tapes- 
try-maker. Aud  fully  did  the  appearance  of  these 
men  indicate  how  well  the  trades  of  England 
were  alreatly  cared  for,  and  their  dignity  sup- 
portecL  They  were  all  clothed  in  the  rich  livery 
of  their  order;  the  knives  they  wore  at  their 
girdles  were  mounted  with  silver  instead  of  bnoss, 
and  so  were  also  their  girdles  and  pouches ; and 
while  each  for  appearance  might  have  been  a 
substantial  burgess  advanced  to  the  dais  of  his 
guild  liall,  he  might  for  wisdom  have  filled  the 
office  of  on  alderman.  So  also  thought  their 
wives,  who  by  such  a promotion  would  have 
been  entitled  “madame,”  ami  emvbled  to  bear  their 
mantles  in  queen-like  style  at  wakes  .and  festivals. 
Another  son  of  traffic,  and  tiuit,  too,  of  high  im- 
jK)rtance,  figures  amoug  tho  pilgrims,  iu  the  per- 
son of  the  shipmau.  Ho  is  a veritable  sailor 
of  the  periotl,  who  can  not  only  mivigate  but 
fight  his  ship,  and  do  a little  smuggling  on  his 
own  account  while  conveying  tho  freight  of  his 
owneiu  But  these  were  the  days  when  a man 
might  bo  merchant,  seji-captain,  supercargo,  buc- 
caneer, and  smuggler  all  iu  one,  and  supplement 
his  loss  iu  one  department  by  gain  in  another,  so 
as  never  to  i*eturn  from  a voyage  empty-handed. 
“ .\nd  certainly,”  aays  tho  poet  notwithsbinding, 
“ he  was  a good  fellow.”  Tho  hot  sun  had  em- 
browned his  face,  aud  by  many  a tempest  luad 
his  beai-d  been  shaken ; yet  now,  when  mounted 
on  horsehack,  he  sits  so  awkwardly  and  rides  so 
painfully,  that  it  is  evident  he  would  rather  bo 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a stiff  gale,  and  wishes 
himself  once  more  on  board  his  goo<l  ship  the 
MagdaleM. 

Fix)m  the  town  wo  now  turn  to  the  country*, 
aud  from  mercantile  to  ninal  society  aud  oc- 
cupation. .\ud  here  the  franklin  apj>ears,  with 
his  sanguine  complexion  ami  “ beard  white  .os  a 
daisy,”  clothed  in  asnrcaat  of  ml  line*.!  with  blue, 
with  bars  or  stripes  of  fringe  or  lace  over  it;  .an 
anLico  or  dagger  .at  his  side,  aud  a silken  purse  at 
his  ginlle.  In  Chaucer's  time,  a fraukliu  was  a 
personage  of  such  high  im{>ortauce  as  to  bo  classeil 
immediately  after  the  nobility,  holding  hU  lands 
frank  or  free  directly  from  the  king,  for  which  he 
paid  homage  but  not  feudal  service ; but  after  this 
{)oriod  the  multiplication  or  subdivision  of  such 
holdings  so  much  lessone<i  tho  consequence  of  these 
dignified  vavasors,  that  at  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabetli  they  seem  to  have  been  of  not  much  higher 
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account  than  the  common. peasantry;  and  there- 
fore the  clown  in  the  ^Yinte^^»  Talt  exclaims, 
“ Let  boors  and  franklvis  say  it,  I’ll  swear  it.”  Our 
worthy  franklin,  however,  is  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  coming  deterioration,  and  l)ear3  himself 
with  the  full  dignity  of  one  who  held  the  high 
offices  of  sheriiT  and  knight  of  the  shire.  In  his 
mode  of  living  he  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a great 
substantial  landholder;  for  in  his  habits  he 
was  “ Epicurus’  own  son,”  while  his  reputation 
for  hospitality  made  him  the  St.  Julian  of  his 
county,  the  patron  saint  of  travellers.  Such  was 
the  profusion  of  good  cheer,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  it  was  bestowed,  that  “ it  snowed  in 
his  house  of  meat  and  drink,”  while  the  table,  a 
]>erpctual  fixture  in  his  hall,  was  covered  all  the 
long  day.  In  looking  more  closely  at  the  bill  of 
fare  of  such  a paragon  of  country  luxury,  wo  find 
that  abundance  rather  than  quality  was  the  chief 
distinction ; and  that  the  materials  were  such  as 
were  within  the  reach  of  every  English  landholder. 
It  consisted  of  ale  and  wine,  and  bread  and 
baked  meats,  and  biixls  of  game  and  stewed  fish, 
varied  according  to  the  season ; but  not  a word 
either  of  foreign  dishes  or  foreign  cookery.  This 
jolly  franklin,  iu  short,  npiMjars  to  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  of  those  patriotic  squires,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  best  of  all  the  world  was  carefully 
culled  and  dei>osited  within  our  own  island,  and 
that  of  all  human  foods,  whether  for  luxury  or 
sustenance,  there  could  l>e  nothing  like  the  “roast 
beef  of  old  England.”  A more  particular  account 
of  the  gastronomic  science  of  this  period  is  to  be 
learned  from  Cliaucer’s  sketch  of  that  es-seutial 
personage,  the  cook,  wdio  accompanied  the  pil- 
grims to  Canterbury.  This  cook,  whom  they 
had  with  them  to  “ boil  the  chickens  and  the  mar- 
row bones,”  appears  from  this  circumstance  not 
only  to  have  been  skilled  iu  savoury  stews,  but 
iu  making  the  most  of  everything.  What  kind 
of  stews  or  soups  these  wore,  we  cannot  ascertain ; 
but  in  achlition  to  the  chickens  and  bones,  the 
pow’Jer  called  “ marchaut  tart,”  and  “ gjilingule” 
or  sweet  cypress,  formed  part  of  the  seasoning. 
He  could  also  make  “ mortrewes,”  which  we  learn 
from  a receipt  iu  a work  on  ancient  cookery,  con- 
sisted of  |)ork  or  other  meat  brayed  in  a mortar, 
with  milk,  egg.s,  spices,  and  other  additions,  and 
coloured  very  deeply  with  saffron.  He  could 
make  “ blanc-manger,”  we  are  told,  with  the  best; 
and  from  the  intimation  we  may  conjecture  that 
this  was  a frequent  dainty  of  the  jieriod.  But 
how  w;i3  this  blanc-manger  made?  If  a receipt 
in  cookery  so  late  as  1570  was  the  same  as  that 
used  in  tlie  time  of  Chaucer,  the  bill  on  cruelty 
to  auimiils  should  have  been  introiluced  into  par- 
liament at  least  four  centuries  ago.  It  thus  begins: 
“T.ake  a capon  .and  cut  out  the  braune  of  him 
alioeP  After  this  Abyssini.au  commencement,  the 


operator  is  directed  to  “parboyle  the  braune  tyll 
the  fiesh  come  from  the  boone,  and  then  dry  him 
as  dry  as  you  can,  in  a fayre  clothe;  then  take  a 
payre  of  cardes,  and  card  him  as  small  as  possi- 
ble; and  then  take  a pottell  of  milke,  and  a pottell 
of  creame,  and  halfe  a pound  of  rye  flower,  and 
your  carded  brawen  of  the  capon,  and  put  all 
into  a panne,  and  styr  it  altogether,  and  set  it 
upon  the  fyre,  and  when  it  beginneth  to  boyle 
put  therto  halfe  a pound  of  beaten  sugar,  and  a 
saucer  full  of  roose  water,  and  so  let  it  boyle  tyll 
it  be  very  thycke ; then  put  it  into  a charger  till 
it  be  colde,”  &c.  We  believe  our  readers  have 
now  got  enough  of  this  blanc-manger.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  delicate  processes,  our  cook  could 
make  pies,  and  perform  every  process  of  roasting, 
seething,  broiling,  and  frying.  It  is  added,  that 
he  well  knew  a “draught  of  London  ale,”  an  inti- 
mation of  the  superiority  of  that  kind  of  brew- 
age  which  the  capital  enjoyed  not  only  then,  but 
iit  a later  period.  We  team  from  the  accounts 
of  Archbishop  Warham’s  feast,  given  iu  1604, 
that  the  ale  of  London  cost  five  shillings  a barrel 
more  than  tliat  of  Kent. 

Another  irajwrtant  rural  personage  is  the  reeve 
or  land-steward,  whom  Chaucer  presents  in  strong 
contrast  Iwth  in  person  and  character  to  the  jovial 
kiud-heai*tcd  franklin.  He  is,  iu  fact,  such  a m.au 
.ns  the  Peter  Pounce  of  Fielding,  or  the  Gilbert 
Glossin  of  Scott,  showing  how  the  factor  or  l.nnd- 
ageut  of  a wealthy  but  indolent  squire  will  en- 
rich himself  at  the  expense  of  his  employer.  In 
the  short  sketch  of  his  history  w’hich  the  poet 
gives  us,  this  reeve  liad  originally  been  a wright 
and  car])enter;  but  probably  feeling  that  his 
genius  lay  elsewhere,  or  longing  for  more  profit^ 
able  occup.atiou,  he  became  the  laud-stewai'd  of 
a young  nobleman  who  had  not  yet  entered  his 
majority.  He  knows  the  produce  of  every  inch 
of  the  estate,  every  hoof  iu  the  live  sbxjk,  and 
every  feather  iu  the  barn-yard  so  accurately,  that 
“none  auditor  could  on  him  win”  by  an  undue 
demand ; but  all  this  watchfulness  is  for  his 
owu  sjike,  on  account  of  the  comfortable  rever- 
sions which  such  circuiiisj)ectiou  yields  him.  It 
does  not  therefore  surprise  us  to  be  told  that  he 
lent  his  lord  the  money  that  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  latter,  .and  got  both  thanks  and  good  in- 
terest in  return.  Such  a man  mu.st  play  the 
tyrant  over  all  the  other  officials,  and  keep  them 
at  a distiince  from  the  ])rincipal,  to  secure  his 
owu  exclusive  possession,  and  therefore — 

“ Thur  u 08  tiuililT,  no  hurUc,  uo  other  hino, 

Thnt  ho  no  know  his  sleight  and  his  covine; 

Thoy  Wore  adradde  of  him,  as  of  tho  dotli." 

Ilis  whole  apj>earance  was  so  close,  j>enuriou3, 
and  money-loving,  that  his  character  could  not 
cjvsily  bo  mistaken.  His  beard  was  shaven  close 
to  tho  chin,  and  his  hair  cropped  to  the  ears; 
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his  dress  was  gathered  and  tucked  about  him 
like  a friar ; and  a rustj  blade,  with  which  he 
no  doubt  hoped  to  protect  his  winnings,  dan- 
gled by  his  side.  With  all  his  growing  wealth, 
too,  he  was  choleric  of  countenance  and  attenu- 
ated in  person,  so  that  his  long  calfless  legs  were 
as  lean  ns  two  staves.  It  is  noticed,  also,  that 
in  the  array  of  pilgrims,  he  ever  rode  the  hind- 
most— as  if  suspicion  of  all  mankind  had  l>eoome 
his  predominating  principle.  Already,  he  has  a 
fair  home  upon  a heath,  overshadowed  with  trees ; 
and  who  can  tell  how  soon  it  may  be  exchanged 
for  the  mansion-house  itself? 

Another  of  the  agricultural  representatives  is 
the  miller,  but  a very  different  personage  from 
the  reeve,  being  a stout  carl  for  the  nonce,  com- 
pacted of  brawn  and  bone,  and  having  courage 
commensurate  to  liis  appearance.  And  that  this 
was  not  more  than  necessary  is  evident,  when 
we  remember  with  what  kind  of  customers  bo 
bad  to  deal,  and  how  often  be  had  to  enforce  his 
multures  with  a bold  front  and  strong  hand. 
Acconlingly,  he  supports  his  character  for  prowess 
at  the  public  wrestling  matches,  where  be  bad 
often  carried  away  the  ram,  tlie  prize  of  the  vic- 
tor, from  every  competitor,  ^me  of  his  dis- 
plays of  strength,  too,  would  have  heen  rather 
startling  in  modem  gymnastics ; for  he  could 
heave  a strong  door  off  its  bar  with  his  shoul- 
der, or  break  it,  by  running  a-tilt  at  it  with 
his  head.  Such  were  probably  the  crowning  ex- 
ploits to  which  the  village 
Samsons  of  the  period  as- 
pired. His  beard  was  red, 
and  broad  as  a spade;  bis 
nostrils  were  wide  and  black ; 
and  ns  if  to  add  to  the  formi- 
dable character  of  his  aspect, 
a wart  was  upon  bis  nose, 
garnished  with  a tuft  of  red 
hair,  like  the  bristles  of  a 
sow’s  ear,  while  his  mouth 
was  as  wide  as  a furnace. 

Such  a mau  was  not  likely 
to  go  al>out  unarmed,  and 
therefore  be  carried  at  his 
side  a sword  and  buckler; 
but  to  show  withal  that  be 
was  a merry  good  fellow,  he 
carried  a bag]>i|>e  under  bis 
arm,  which  he  blew  up  on 
the  de]>arture  of  the  pil- 
gpnma  from  the  town.  A 
white  coat  and  blue  hood 
constituted  the  chief  i>arts 
of  bis  costume.  In  charac- 
ter, he  appears  nut  merely  to  have  been  rois- 
terous  but  sensual,  as  his  physiognomy  indi- 
cates ; while  in  hU  trade,  be  was  as  i-eady  as  his 


brethren  of  the  craft  to  intromit  with  the  corn 
that  passed  through  his  hands,  and  even  subject 
it  to  a triple  tolL  And  yet,  with  all  this,  Chau- 
cer sarcastically  adds,  that  he  bad  a **  thumb  of 
gold,”  an  expression  already  used  to  designate  an 
honest  miller. 

But  how  shall  we  descrilje  the  "Wife  of  Bath, 
whom  we  have  omitted  to  the  last?  Chaucer’s  pri- 
oress is  a beautiful  impersonation  of  all  that  was 
gentle  and  devout  in  the  womanhood  of  Elngland ; 
but  ns  for  this  wife  of  Bath,  she  is  the  very  typo 
of  its  forwardness,  frivolity,  and  sensuality.  And 
yet  the  poet  strives  hard,  aud  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  make  us  admire,  or  at  least  excuse  her.  She  was 
somewhat  deaf;  she  was  "gat-tothed,”  or  as  some 
of  the  MSS.  read  it,  “ cat-tothed,”  that  is,  having 
her  fore-teeth  placed  in  the  jaws  like  a cat's;  and 
she  was  over-bold  of  countenance;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  she  had  a bright  rosy  complexion  and 
well-proportioned  ample  form,  while  her  loud 
aud  somewhat  free  discourse  was  excused  by  her 
cheerful  temper  and  exuberant  love  of  merriment. 
As  dress  to  such  a person  was  a matter  of  first 
importance,  she  had  such  store  of  apparel  as,  in 
this  particular,  to  exceed  even  the  gay  dames  of 
Ypres  and  Ghent — the  two  fashionable  cities  of 
the  middle  ages;  her  kerchiefs  were  of  rich  stuff, 
and  flowing  amplitude ; and  as  it  was  at  church 
on  great  festivals  that  she  w,os  wont  to  parade  her 
finery,  no  woman  of  the  parish  might  go  before 
her  in  this  particular  without  overturning  her 
Christian  charity.  But  besides  being  a frequent 
church-goer,  she  was  a first-rate  pilgrim ; for  al- 
ready she  had  been  thrice  at  Jerusalem,  besides 
visiting  Rome,  Cologne,  Spain,  and  France,  in 
her  devout  peregrinations  to  holy  shrines.  No 
one,  however,  who  knows  what  merry  meetings 
and  festive  trips  these  pilgrimages  were,  can  fail 
to  discover  how  earnest  a devotee  they  could 
find  in  such  a woman  as  the  wife  of  Bath.  Five 
husbands  she  luis  already  had,  aud  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  she  has  obtained 
a sixth.  For  her  present  pilgrimage  she  is  well 
“ ywimpled,”  with  a foot-man tlo  girt  about 
her  waist;  a pair  of  bright  scarlet  hose  iairly 
laced,  and  shoes  soft  and  new'  adorn  her  limbs 
aud  feet ; upon  her  head  she  weirrs  a liat  os 
broad  as  a buckler,  and  upon  her  heels  a pair  of 
sharp  spurs. 

Such  were  the  Canterbury  pilgrims;  and  in 
them  we  see  the  different  classes  of  which  Eng- 
lish society  was  comfKMed,  and  the  appearance 
and  mode  of  life  by  which  each  was  distinguished. 
In  the  colouring,  Chaucer  no  doubt  took  that 
liberty  which  from  time  immemorial  lias  been 
conceded  to  every  poet.  But  from  the  air  of  life 
and  truthfulness  that  pervades  every  |>ortrait,  we 
can  be  assured  that  an  original  had  sat  for  it. 
He  had  seen  them  all,  ho  luul  assooiated  with 
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them,  he  harl  marke<i  every  particular  of  tlieir 
character  aud  beai’ing,  and  not  only  so,  but  of 
their  costume  to  the  minutest  point;  aud  having 
thus  collected  his  sketches.it  was  natural  for  him 
to  select  the  chief  hall  of  Iiis  favourite  inn,  the 
Tabard,  as  the  background  of  his  picture. 

The  transition  which  the  English  mind  was 
undergoing  from  Saxon  barbarism  to  Norman 
refinement,  marked  though  it  was  in  the  living 
aspect  of  the  period,  was  still  more  distinctly  in- 
dicated in  the  stately  buildings  with  which  Eng- 
land was  now  overspread,  the  diversified  character 
of  their  structure,  and  the  graceful  style  of  their 
ornaments.  Upon  this  important  department, 
therefore,  in  the  history  of  English  progress,  it  is 
necessary  to  expatiate  with  more  than  ordinary 
length  aud  minuteness.  We  must  premise,  how- 
ever, that  this  architectural  epoch,  in  point  of 
date,  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  that  of  the 
civil  and  military  narrative;  so  that  it  will  bo  ne- 
cessary to  go  back  to  the  accession  of  Richard  I. 
for  its  commencement,  and  to  trace  the  progress 
of  Gothic  architecture  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

This  |)eriod  is  marked  by  great  changes:  it 
included  the  rise  and  decline  of  two  important 
styles— the  Early  English  and  the  Decorated; 
it  saw  Gothic  architecture  attain  its  highest  per- 
fection— its  culminating  point — and  it  witnessed 
the  commencement  of  its  decline.  During  this 
period  most  of  our  finest  buildings  were  erected. 
The  cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Ely,  West- 
minster, Beverley,  Hereford,  York,  and  Peter- 
borough, offer  fine  examples  of  Early  English ; 
while  those  of  Ely,  York,  Exeter,  and  Lichfield, 
have  portions  equally  good  of  the  Decorated  style. 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  Book  the  ori- 
gin of  the  point- 
ed ai*ch,  which 
was  destined  to 
work  such  im- 
portant changes 
in  architecture. 

This  innovation 
arose  from  ne- 
cessity; and  ha- 
ving been  once 
given  to  the 
world,  it  was  ta- 
ken up  and  car- 
ried out  in  all 
directions.  Its 
applicability  Oroinko  Roor,  SalUbuir  CathedreL 
was  instantly 

seen : it  set  free  the  genius  of  the  architect,  and 
he  attempted  and  executed  designs  which,  a few 
years  before,  he  could  not  even  have  conceived. 
The  change  at  this  period  must  have  been  truly 
wonderful;  and  even  now,  if  we  compare  the 


buildings  of  the  Norman  and  the  Gothic  periods, 
we  are  astonished  tliat  it  could  have  been  so 
speedily  effected.  The  broad  distinction  of  Early 
English  from  Norman  architecture  consists  in 
the  use  of  the  pointed  instead  of  the  semi- 
circular arch.  This  was  employed  not  only  for 
windows,  doors,  and  pier-arches,  but  also  for 
vaulting.  And  here  its  vast  superiority  is  more 
especially  shown ; it  gave  greater  elevation  to  the 
roofs,  which  were  now  carried  up  at  an  acuto 
angle  to  a marvellous  height,  and  over  spaces  of 
all  dimensions.  The  flat  ceiling  entirely  disap- 
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peared,  and  with  it  the  cumbrous  round-headed 
arches  and  their  massive  piers.  The  walls  were 
reduced  in  thickness,  and  to  compensate  for  this, 
large  projecting  buttresses  were  added,  to  streng- 
then them  where  strength  was  required.  The 
towers  assumed  loftier  proportions,  and,  to  com- 
plete the  upward  tendency  of  the  lines,  the  spire 
was  added. 

In  comp.aring  a Norman  with  an  Early  Eng- 
lish building,  the  eye  is  struck  with  the  heavy 
and  flat  appearance  of  the  former,  and  the 
light  and  graceful  aspect  of  the  latter.  In  the 
Norman  the  horizontal  line  prevails,  but  in  the 
Early  English  the  vertical.  The  pointed  arch 
carries  the  eye  to  the  apex,  the  slender  vault- 
ing sliafts  and  groining  ribs  conduct  it  to  the 
point  of  the  roof,  and  on  the  exterior  the  but- 
tresses, ending  in  pinnacles,  and  the  high  pitch 
of  the  roof  itself,  all  tend  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Norman  architecture  appears  like  what 
it  is — the  mark  of  the  conqueror  placed  on  n 
prostrate  land;  while  the  Early  English  shows 
the  revival  of  the  national  mind,  and  its  fi-ecdom 
established  anew. 

One  of  the  leading  peculiarities  in  the  exterior 
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of  au  Early  Eiiglisli  build! ug  is  the  form  of  the 
windows,  which,  throughout  the  early  j>eriod  of 
the  style,  are  vei-y  jjlain,  particularly  iu  small 
churches.  They  are  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  height,  and  terminate  in  a pointe<l  arch ; 
and,  from  resembling  the  blade  of  a lancet,  are 
usually  known  as  lancet  windom.  In  cathedrals 
aud  other  large  buildings,  the  windows,  frequent- 
ly combined  two  or  more 
together,  are  carried  to  a 
great  height,  are  richly  and 
deeply  moulded,  and  the 
jambs  ornamented  with 
slender  shafts.  Of  these, 
the  window  iu  the  transept 
of  York  Cathedral,  known 
as  the  “ five  sisters,”  is  one 
of  the  most  Wautiful  ex- 
amples. On  the  eastern  and 
western  fronts  of  small 
churches  the  windows  are 
often  combined  in  this  man- 
ner, with  a circular  window 
above,  aud  a richly  mouliled 
door  l>elow ; but  in  large  buildings  there  is  often 
more  than  one  range  of  window.s,  and  the  combi- 
nations aro  very  various.  Choice  e.'tamplcs  oc- 
cur at  Salisbury,  Beverley,  aud  York. 

The  doorways  are  in  general  |>oiuted.  aud  iu 
rich  buildings  sometimes  double;  they  aro  usually 
moulded,  aud  enriched  with  the  tooth-ornament. 


I.AKCR  WiKDOW, 
ComlMrton. 


Kovrn-wixi  TftAN«Err,  UeTerlcy  Miiuier 

The  buttresses  fonn  a very  important  featuro  of 
Gothic  buildings;  in  the  Early  English  they  are 
very  cou.spicuous,  while  in  the  Nonnan  they  aro 
Voi.  I 


OrrACiiKD  SiiAnn,  Ijuly  Clmpe),  SalUburr  CatlieUial. 

this  style  carried  their  ideas  of  lightness  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  jjrudence,  and  their  succes.sors 
have  been  afraid  to  imitate  their  e.\ampl«. 

66 


mere  stri|>s  of  masonry,  serving  no  constructive 
purposes.  In  this  style,  from  the  greater  light- 
uess  of  the  walls  requiring  something  to  resist 

the  outward  pressure  of 
the  vatdting,  they  were 
much  iperoased  iu  projec- 
tion, aud  wore  even  some- 
times, under  the  name  of 
flying  huUressee,  carried 
forward  to  support  the 
cle.or  - story.  I^xcellent 
examples  of  these  may 
1)0  seen  at  Westminster, 
Lincoln,  &c. 

In  the  interior  vco  find 
the  pillars  reduce<l  to 
very  slender  proportions, 
and,  as  if  to  give  still 
greater  lightness  of  ap- 
j)eanince,  they  are  fre- 
quently made  up  of  a 
centre  pillar,  surrounded 
slight  detached  shafts, 
only  connectctl  with  the 
pillar  by  their  capitals  and  bases,  and  bands  of 
metal  pluceil  at  intervals.  These  shafts  are  gene- 
rally of  Purbeck  marble,  the  pillar  itself  being  of 
stone,  and,  from  their  extreme  slenderueas,  they 
ap|K.*ar  as  if  (juite  inadequate  to  support  the  weight 
above  them.  Some  of  the  l)C8t  examples  are  to  be 
seen  iu  S.ilisbury  Cathe<lral.  The  architects  of 
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The  capitals  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
Norman  style.  The  abacus,  instead  of  being 
square,  is  circular,  and  is  generally  made  up  of 
two  bold  round  mouldings,  with  a deep  hollow 
between.  The  foliage  is  peculiar,  generally  very 
gracefully  drawn,4ind 
thrown  into  very  ele- 
gant curves;  it  is 
usually  termed  stiff- 
leaved, from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  rising 
with  a stiff  stem  from 
the  neck-mould  of  the 
capital, as  maybe  seen 
in  the  accompanying 
example.  The  trefoil 
IS  commonly  imitated,  Saiisbuir  cathedral, 

and  is  very  character- 
istic of  the  style.  The  presbytery  of  Lincoln  of- 
fers a fine  example  of  this  kind  of  foliage,  espe- 
cially in  the  capitals ; and  beautiful  specimens  of 


its  applicability  to  flat  surfaces  occur  in  the  clois- 
ters of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  mouldings  of  this  style  are  very  impor- 
tant, have  great  boldness,  and  produce  a striking 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  They  consist  chiefly  of 

rounds  separated  by  deep 
hollows,  in  which  a pecu- 
liar ornament,  called  the 
dog's-tooth,  is  used,  when- 
ever ornament  can  be  in- 
troduced. This  ornament 
is  as  characteristic  of  the 
Early  English  as  the  zig- 
zag is  of  the  Norman. 

As  has  been  already 
stated,  a common  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows  in 
an  Early  English  front, 
was  to  place  two  lancet  windows  side  by  side, 
and  a circular  or  lozenge-shaped  one  over  them. 
Though  separated  on  the  outside,  these  lancets 


Doo's-Toom  Or.'<ajie>it. 


Eaelv  EKOLian  Wini>ow,  LiUington.  Qbouktrical  Window,  lUpon  Minstor. 


Obcoratcd  Window,  Oaraington,  OrforU. 


were  in  the  interior  combined  into  one  design  by 
H wide  splaying  of  the  openings,  thus  giving  the 
fii*sjt  ideaof  a compound  window.  These  lights  wei-c 
gradually  brought  closer  together  and  inclosed 
under  one  moulding.  Other  lancets  and  circles 
were  added,  and  the  stonework  between  reduced 
to  a mere  bar,  which  was  afterwards  moulded. 
Thu-s  arose  that  tracei7  destined  soon  to  work 
such  an  inqiortaut  change  in  Gothic  architec- 
tiu"e.  But  though  tracery  was  now  generally 
used,  there  was  little  variety  in  its  form,  and  the 
architects  confined  themselv'es  to  the  lancets  and 
circles,  which  are  continually  repeated  in  various 
combinations.  Such  windows,  with  the  plain  cir- 
cles in  the  head  and  the  peculiar  mouhlings  of 
the  style,  are  the  latest  which  can  be  called  E.arly 
English.  Good  examples  of  them  are  found  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Tracery 
appciirs  to  have  been  intixKiuced  in  the  latter  pju-t 
of  the  reign  of  Uenry  III.,  but  its  progress  was 
only  gradual,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a 
li.ie  between  the  Early  English  and  the  succeed-  , 


ing  Decorated.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  tracery  became  a more  deciiled  fea- 
ture, but  the  forms  were  still  geometrical,  though 
much  more  varied.  lu  addition  to  the  circle,  we 
have  lozenges,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  squares,  &c , and 
from  the  prevalence  of  these  regular  forms,  it  is 
usually  called  the  Geombtuic.a.l  Dkoirated  style, 
and  i.s  a transition  to  the  more  fully  deveIo}>ed  or 
Flowing  Decorated.  The  Geometrie.al  Decorat«,*d 
is  jierhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  phases  of 
Gothic  architecture.  It  retains  much  of  the 
Early  English  character,  but  is  more  defined  and 
more  finished  in  all  its  p.arls.  The  mouldings, 
though  they  have  lost  something  of  their  bold- 
ne.s.s,  have  gained  in  decision,  by  small  flat  fillets 
on  the  rounds,  which  give  an  atlditioual  slmrpness 
to  the  shadows.  The  conventional  foliage  of  the 
Early  English  is  laid  aside;  nature  is  sedulously- 
copied;  and  we  find  at  no  period  such  ti-uthful 
imitations  of  natural  foliage;  the  vine  with  its 
grapes,  the  oak  with  its  acorns,  the  hazel  wiUi  its 
, nuts,  the  maple,  the  water-lily,  and  even  the  a»a- 
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weed,  are  all  exquisitely  carved.  The  human 
figure  also  was  never  more  finely  delineated  than 
during  this  perio<l,a8  is  exemplified  by  the  effigy  of 
Queen  Eleanor  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  works  of  any  age.  The 
inouumeuts  of  this  period  are  among  the  best  we 
possess,  and  though  the  prevalence  of  geometrical 
forms  gives  them  a certain  formality,  the  minute 
accuracy  with  which  every  detail  of  costume,  of 
foliage,  or  other  ornament,  is  executed,  renders 
them  of  the  utmost  value.  The  beautiful  crosses 
erected  by  E<lward  I.,  to  the  memory  of  his 
queen  Eleanor,  belong  to  this  period. 

Tlic  transition  from  the  Geometrical  to  the 
Flowing  Decorated  was  very  natuml;  the  junc- 
tion of  two  circles  suggested  the  flowing  line,  and 
this  once  commenced,  gave  such  facilities  for  fill- 
ing up  the  large  windows  which  now  came  into 
use,  and  such  freedom  to  the  imagination  in  de- 
signing new  forms  of  tracery,  that  the  varieties 
are  innumerable. 

The  following  summary  of  its  rise  and  progress 
may  lie  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose : — 

Firtt.  Pure  Eaulv  English,  in  which  the 
windows  are  merely  simple  Lancets,  either  single 
or  two  or  more  combined,  or  included  under  one 
moulding,  with  or  without  circles  or  lozenges 
above. 

Stxond.  Transition,  in  which  the  openings  are 
brought  clo.se  together,  and  the  spaces  between 
pierced,  and  an  imperfect  kind  of  tracery  formed. 

Third.  Grjmktrical  Decorated,  in  which 
tracery  is  fully  developed  but  geometrical  forms 
still  used.  This  includes  also  a kind  of  tracery 
called  intersecting,  made  by  carrying  arches  from 
the  mullions  to  the  window  head. 

Fourth.  Fi-owino  Dkcor.\teo.  This  includes 
an  endles-s  variety  of  forms,  the  main  distinction 
of  which  is  that  the  lines  of  the  tracery,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  stiff  geometrical  figures,  flow 
easily  one  into  another.  In  the  earlier  examples 
geometrical  forms  are  mixed  with  them,  but  in 
the  later  or  more  fully  developed  ones  they  are 
discanled.  This  period  is  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  term  Decorated,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  rich  ami  gorgeous  effect  of  its  large 
windows,  esjHKrially  when  fille<l  with  stained  glass, 
which  was  now  in  its  highest  perfection,  A fine 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  west  front  of  York 
Cathedral. 

Fifth.  Another  transition,  in  wliich  straight 
lines,  horizontal  a-s  well  as  jierpondicular,  began  to 
be  n.scd  among  the  tracery,  and  which  le<l  to  the 

Sixth,  or  PerI’KNDIcdlar  perio<l,  which  was 
not  fully  intrcsluccHl  till  after  the  epoch  now  un- 
der consideration. 

In  the  Decorated  style  the  arches  are  not  so 
lofty  and  the  pi  I Lars  not  so  slender  as  in  the  Early 
Kngli.sh,and  the  detached  shafts  are  only  used  in 


the  early  part  of  the  period.  The  equilateral 
form  prevails  both ' for  arches  and  windows, 
and  the  vaulting,  and  consequently  the  roofs, 
are  not  of  so  high  a pitch  os  in  the  preceding 
style.  The  buttresses  are  large  and  projecting, 
frequently  ornamented  with  canopied  niches 
containing  figures  of  saints,  and  usually  termi- 
nated in  richly  crocketed  pinnacles.  Canopies, 
either  straight- sided  or  of  the  ogee  form,  are 
much  usetl  over  windows,  doors,  and  porchos. 
They  often  project,  and  are  om.amented  with 
rich  and  Targe  finials  and  crockets.  The  doors 
and  porches  are  deeply  recessed,  and  very  richly 
oro.amented  with  mouldings  and  foliage,  and 


ToftK  CATtiKDaAU  West  Front. 

have  frequently  also  niches  containing  figures  of 
sainLs  or  subjects  from  the  Scriptures.  The  door- 
ways in  the  west  front  of  York  Catheilral  are  tlie 
finest  examples  we  h.ave  of  this  kind,  and  the  front 

itself  is  considered  by 
Rickman,  to  be  “nearly 
if  not  quite  the  finest 
w'est  front  in  the  king- 
dom.” The  upper  piart  cf 
the  towers  is  Peiqiendi- 
cular,  showing  the  tran- 
sition from  one  style  to 
the  other  during  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing. Among  the  ornaments  used  in  mouldings 
in  all  situations,  are  two  which  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  this  style:  these  are  the  ball-flower, 
and  the  four-leaved  flower,  of  which  examples 
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are  liere  given.  The  luouUlinga,  too,  have  umler 
gone  a considerable  moilitication ; the  deep  hol- 
lows have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  rounds 
assume  a form  known  us  the  roll  moulding. 


unites  them  into  one  picturesque  whole.  Without 
the  round  tower  of  William  of  Wykeham,  Wind- 
sor Castle  would  be  a meaningless  collection  of 
unconnected  objects.  The  same  bolduess  of  ideas 


1 


.•A 


Fogr-ixavcd  Fu)wer,  Wmt  Frout,  York  Cathedral. 


One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 

* 

Decorate<l  style  is  the  foliage,  in  which,  as  has 
been  said  before,  natural  forms  were  very  gene- 
rally imitated,  Wei'S  drawn  with  the  greatest 
freedom  and  elegance,  and  used  in  all  places. 
The  capitals  differ  in  several  .important  features 
from  those  of  the  Early  English.  In  the  latter, 
the  foliage  generally  rises  from  the  neck  mould- 
ing, on  stiff  stems,  and  curls  over  under  the  bell 
of  the  capital;  but  in  the  Decorated,  it  is  gener- 
idly  airried  round  in  the  form  of  a wreath,  making 
a complete  ball  of  leaves,  as  in  the  e.xamplc  from 
Selby. 

Such  w:is  the  Decomteil  style  in  its  purity — the 
perfection  of  ecclesiastical  architecture— and  such 
it  continued  until  the  latter  p.art  of  the  reign  of 
Edwai-d  III.,  when,  for  greater  strength  and  faci- 
lity of  construction,  the  straight  line  was  intro- 
duced into  the  tracery  of  the  window  heads,  and 
the  mullions  carried  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  window;  the  flowing  lines  of  the  tracery  were 
gradually  laid  Jisiile,  and  were  superseded  by  rec- 
tangul.'ir  form.s,  which  also  pervaded  every  part 
of  the  design.  The  prevalence  of  upright  lines 
naturally  suggested  to  Rickman  the  name  of  Per- 
|>endicular  for  the  style,  and  by  which  it  is  ai>- 
propriately  known.  But  though  it  originated  in 
the  reign  of  Edw.ird  III.,  and  that  of  Richai'd  II. 
was  a period  of  transition,  it  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished until  the  succeeding  reign, and  it  will  there- 
fore fall  to  be  discussed  under  the  next  |)eriod  of 
the  history. 

The  castles  erected  during  the  period  of  which 
we  are  treating  exhibit  a remarkable  union  of 
picturesque  beauty  with  solidity  and  strength. 
The  masonry  is  of  the  must  careful  and  finisheil 
description,  but  the  buildings  are  not  overlo.adcd 
with  ornament,  the  ai'chitects  tru.sting  more  to 
the  outline  of  their  masses  th  ui  to  lesser  deco- 
ratiou.-*.  Of  this  the  round  tower  of  Windsor 
Ciistle  is  a well-known  example.  It  is  quite 
plain  in  its  details,  but  its  immense  size  :ind 
its  bold  outline  gives  a character  to  the  mass 
of  discorilant  materials,  ancient  and  modern,  of 
which  the  castle  i.s  oomj)osed,  and  at  a dist.ancc 


Dimx^iutxd  CAmAL,  Selbr,  Torluhiro. 


prevailed  throughout;  and  military  as  well  na 
ecclesiastical  architecture  seems  to  have  attaine<l 
its  greatest  perfection  at  this  time. 

The  Eilwardiau  c.'istles  differ  from  the  Norman 
in  many  important  p.articular.s;'  the  solid  keep 
becomes  developed  into  an  open  qua<lrangle,  de- 
fended at  the  sides  and  angles  by  gatehouses  and 
towers,  and  containing  the  hall  and  stiite  apart- 
ments ranged  along  one  side  of  the  court  The 
term  keep  is  no  longer  applicable,  and  around 
this  iuner  ward  or  bailey,  two  or  three  lines  of 
defence  are  disposed  concentrically.  Such  castle.s 
fi'equeiitly  inclose  many  acres,  and  present  an 
imposing  appearance.  The  p.arts  of  a i»erfect 
Etlwardiau  c.astle  are— the  mner  bailey;  the  wa'l* * 
single,  double,  or  triple;  the  midll>i 
and  oiUcr  baileys,  contained  between  the  walls; 
the  gatehouses  and  posterm,  or  small  doom  in  the 
wall;  and  the  which  Wiis  usually  filled  with 
water.  The  inmr  bailey  cout  lined  the  hall, 
often  of  groat  size,  the  chapel,  the  better  cLass  of 
.apartments,  and  an  open  court.  The  offices  usu- 
ally were  placed  iu  the  midlie  bailey,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall  of  the  hall.  The  outer  bailey  con- 
tained stabling,  sometimes  a mill,  &c.,  and  often 
a mouml  of  earth,  or  cao-alier,  to  carry  a Urge 
engine.  The  walls  were  strengtheueil  by  towers, 
either  circular,  square,  oblong,  or  multangular, 
projecting  both  outwards  and  inwards  Such 
towers  were  all  capable  of  being  defended  inde- 
pendently of  the  aislle,  and  usually  oj>ene»l  into 
the  court  and  upon  the  walls  by  portals,  regu- 
larly defeiideil  by  gates  and  a portcullis.  The 
gatehouses  are  distinct  works,  covering  the  en- 

• Iteoan  articla  by  G.  T.  Clsrk«,  Arthao>.o<;ical  Journal,  vol  1., 
l'ro;n  n-hii-b  uucli  of  Uic  mfonuatioii  iu  tliii  notice  U esti.iciod. 
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trauce;  theycoutaiu  gates,  one  or  two  portciillisesj, 
Lolos  for  stockades  of  timber,  nu(i  loops  raking 
the  passage.  Overlinnging  the  arcli  at  either 
end,  are  funnels  for  pouring  down  boiling  liquMs 
upon  assailants,  and  above  are  ovens  and  lines  for 
heating  them ; and  from  the  front  of  these  gate- 
houses, the  drawbridge  was  lowered  over  the  ditch. 
These  g:itewajs  hatl  frequently  a barbican  attach- 
ed. This  was  a p-ossage  between  high  walls,  in  a<l- 
vance  of  the  main  gate,  au»l  having  an  outer  gate 
of  entrance,  which  was  defended  by  towers  and 
the  jxarapet,  connected  with  the  main  gateway. 
The  gates  or  bars  of  York  have  had  barbicans, 
but  they  are  all  destroyed  except  Walingate. 
There  isa  veryperfectspeci- 
men  at  Alnwick,andanother 
at  Warwick,  wheretho  port- 
cullis is  still  in  use.  The 
top  of  the  wall  wasdefondeil 
by  a battlemcnted  para}>et, 
the  opening  of  which  some- 
times bears  stone  figures,  as 
ou  the  bars  of  York,  and  a.s 
at  Alnwick,  and  Chepstow. 

These  battlements  are  fre- 
quently pierced  by  cruci- 
fona  loops  or  baltslrarin. 

In  many  cases  a bold  corbel 
table  is  thrown  out  from  the 
wall,  aud  the  parapet  placed 
upon  it,  so  as  to  leave  an 
open  space  between  the  back  of  the  parapet  and 
the  face  of  the  wall  The  space  is  divided  by  the 
corbels  into  holes  called  machicolations,  which 
overlook  the  outside  of  the  walls.  If  the  parapet 
be  not  advanced  by  more  th.an  its  own  thickness, 
of  course  no  hole 
is  formed;  this  is 
called  a faht  ma- 
chicolation: it  is 
used  togi  vebreadth 
to  the  top  of  the 
wall, and  is  common 
to  all  periods.  One 
of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  a tower  of 
this  period  is  Guy’s 
Tower. at  Warwick. 

It  is  in  nn  almost 
perfect  state,  from  the  dungeon  in  the  rock  to  the 
top  of  the  parapet.  Its  plan  is  composed  of  three 
segments  of  circles  on  the  outer,  ami  a flat  face 
on  the  inner  side ; its  different  stories  are  vaulted, 
aud  retain  their  original  arrangement,  and  its 
machicolations  are  bold  aud  perfect  Clifford’s 
Tower,  York,  is  another  fine  example,  and  offers 
a beautiful  specimen  of  the  masonry  of  the  time. 

Another  peculiar  form  of  tower  also  occurs  at 
this  period ; it  is  one  in  which  a circuhu’  tower 
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is  set  u{X)a  a square  b.ase,  which  dies  gradually 
into  the  circle,  producing  a very  singular  effect. 
Examples  occur  at  Kidwelly  and  Chepstow.  At 
Ciieruarvon  the  towers  are  octagonal,  while  at 
Conw.ay  they  are  circular.  Among  the  castles 
erected  or  ouLirged  during  this  periotl  in  Wales, 
.are  Caeru.arvon,  Conway,  Pembroke,  Kidwelly, 
Caeiq)hilly,  Harlech,  Flint,  Morlais,  &c.;  and  in 
Eughand,  Windsor,  Warwick,  Raby,  Alnwick, 
Bolton,  Queeuborough,  Lancaster,  &c.’ 

The  Norman  and  Edwardian,  the  solid  and 
concentric,  may  be  regarded  ns  the  two  great 
types  of  English  castles,  of  which  other  military 
buildings  are  only  modifications. 

The  ])rogres3  of  society  in  science  and  litcnx- 
tnre  now  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  strong 
English  mind,  already  conscious  of  its  strength, 
was  groping  in  quest  of  those  subjects  that  were 
most  congenial  to  its  character,  and  upon  which 
it  afterwards  laboured  with  such  happy  effect. 
Fortunately,  too,  instead  of  expending  its  first 
efforts  upon  the  more  attractive  dop.artments  of 
literature,  and  thus  allowing  itself  to  be  allured 
into  a leas  useful  track,  it  directed  its  w'holo 
ardour  towards  the  substantialities  of  intelloot, 
and  toiled  in  the  qu.irry  of  thought  Metaj)hy- 
siciil  investigation,  directe<l  by  the  rules  of  Aris- 
totle, w.as  now  the  chief  task  of  every  scholar; 
and  although  the  direct  results  were  of  little 
worth,  the  indirect  effects  were  of  the  highest 
! consequence.  It  w.os  of  much  importance  not 
only  that  men  should  ascertain  at  the  outset 
what  things  cannot  be  known  aud  what  things 
are  not  worth  knowing,  but  that  the  mind  should 
be  sharpened  and  invigorated  by  sucli  a pix>ccss 
for  the  acquirement  of  what  is  really  worth  hav- 
ing; and  considering  how  effectually  this  was  at- 
tained at  Lost,  we  can  forgive  the  otherwise  tri- 
vial investigations  of  the  choicest  intellects  of 
England  during  the  thirteeuth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  In  this  iucossant  pnrauit  of  shadows 
the  piiysical  sciences  had  little  chance.  Kiw  aud 
medicine,  indeed,  could  not  be  dispeuseil  with, 
and  had  therefore  a cum].ieteot  proportion  of 
students;  but  astronomy,  which  was  connecte.l 
with  the  revelation  of  future  events,  and  geome- 
try, which  w.'ia  confounded  with  the  legerdemain 
of  figure-casting,  were  either  imperfectly  studied, 
or  pursued  only  with  a referouce  to  tho  miracu- 
lous lowers  with  which  they  were  supposed  to  be 
connected.  In  this  way,  oixlinary  achohu-a  who 
! venturod  upon  the  study  of  Euclid  .at  this  ]>erio.l 
seldom  got  further,  we  are  told,  thau  the  “ass's 
bridgi-’  — tluat  is,  the  fifth  proposition  of  tho  first 
book.  In  the  same  manner,  the  study  of  chemU- 
tr}',  os  yet  in  its  iuiaucy,  was  used  merely  in  the 
form  of  alchemy,  for  the  discovery  of  tho  elixir 

I For  llliutratioua  of  roatlea  of  thh  peri->  I,  icc  the  cuts  on 
pogn  410,  43'*,  out!  4 '4  of  Ihij  voi. 
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vita,  and  tlio  tran.smutation  of  metals.  These 
were  active  preliminary  trials,  and  earnest  inte- 
rested experiments;  but  u considerable  time  was 
still  to  elapse  Vtefore  the  qnack-salver  became  a 
physician,  the  star-gazer  an  astronomer,  the  gold- 
seeker  a chemist,  and  the  mere  pedant  or  preten- 
der a man  of  true  science.  Latin  still  continued 
to  be  the  common  language  of  the  learned;  but 
in  England  it  was  no  longer  cultivated  with  that 
especial  ttire  which  had  formerly  been  Ijestowed 
iqx>n  it  as  the  hrst  and  greatest  essential  of 
scholarship.  Instead  of  this,  it  was  merely  a 
vehicle  of  communication,  and  as  such,  was  used 
without  reference  to  elegance  or  even  common 
grammatical  rule.  The  necessity  already  existed, 
and  the  period  was  at  hand,  when  Englaml,  no 
longer  dej)endent  upon  a barbarized  Latin,  was 
to  ci'eate  a language  of  her  own  sufficient  for 
every  intellectual  purpose. 

Amidst  this  new  impulse,  as  may  easily  l)e 
imagined,  the  great  Ehiglish  schools  of  learning 
i-apidly  rose  into  existence;  and  the  universities 
of  Bologna  and  Paris,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  were 
followed  at  no  long  interval  by  those  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxfonl.  In  a former  chapter  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  origin  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Its  large  barn,  that 
was  so  speedily  filled  to  overflowing,  was  the  in- 
fallible promise  of  a better  state  of  things,  and 
accordingly,  between  a.d.  125C  .and  1.351,  or  le.ss 
than  a century,  nine  colleges  had  been  erected 
and  endowed.  Oxford  at  the  same  time  went  on 
with  nearly  equal  rapidity,  so  that  between  1240 
and  1379,  seven  colleges  were  included  within  its 
university.  It  cannot,  however,  be  maintained, 
that  either  the  stately  decorum,  the  le.aming,  the 
plenty,  or  the  otium  cum  dignitate  with  which 
these  solemn  halls  are  now  so  fruitful,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
An  idea,  indeed,  of  their  general  scholai'ship,  as 
well  as  modes  of  teaching,  m.ay  be  surmised  from 
what  has  been  already  stated  about  the  learning 
of  the  day;  while  the  inferior  grade  of  their  stu- 
dents can  be  equally  conjectured  from  the  diffe- 
rent pursuits  in  which  the  aristocracy  were  still 
employed.  Each  university  is  supposed  to  have 
had  30,(XX)  scholars;  and  in  a national  popu- 
lation of  little  more  than  3,000,000,  we  won- 
der th.at  the  love  of  leaniing  could  at  any  time 
have  congregated  such  a huge  proportion  of 
woi'shippers.  But  house-room  and  bread  were 
to  be  obtained  .as  well  as  books  at  these  collets; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  studious  repaired  to 
to  them  in  tens,  the  idle  thronged  to  them  in 
hundreds.  So  says  Anthony  it  Woo<l,  who  in- 
fonns  u.s,  moreover,  that  they  were  habitually 
guilty  of  thieving  and  other  enormities;  that 
tlicy  ha»l  neither  tutors  nor  ob.serv.ance  of  disci- 
])linc;  and  that  they  thnist  themselves  into  the 


privileges  of  students  merely  that  they  might  be 
exempt  from  civic  jurisdiction.  Even  ah'eady, 
therefore,  there  wei-e  town-and-gown  riots  in 
the  streets  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  l)etween 
the  citizens  and  the  collegians,  while  wea]X)us 
more  formidable  than  fist  or  stick  were  often 
used  in  the  melee.  These  riots  also  were  some- 
times diversified  with  intcfual  broils,  in  which 
the  hungry  students,  on  account  of  the  leanness 
of  their  commons,  broke  out  against  their  su- 
periors, and  attempted  to  carry  the  larders  by 
stonn.  The  early  recortls  of  these  time-honoured 
universities  abound  with  strange  tales  of  riot 
and  mutiny.  Sufficiently  lowly  and  homely  also 
must  have  been  the  occasional  duties  of  the 
“ poor  scholars,”  when  we  find  two  of  them,  in 
the  “ reeve’s  tale”  of  Chaucer,  sent  to  the  mill, 
to  have  the  college  corn  ground  during  the  sick- 
ness of  the  manciple.  But  even  to  a much  later 
period,  the  sizarships  of  the  universities  were 
equally  humbling.  Two  sketches  of  Chaucer  give 
us  a distinct  idea  of  the  better  classes  of  students 
at  the  close  of  this  perio<l,  both  as  to  their  charac- 
ter and  pursuits.  The  one  is  the  gentle  clerk  of 
Oxford,  in  the  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales: — 

" As  leno  was  his  hors  os  is  n rako, 

And  ho  WM  not  ri|;ht  fat,  I undcrLiko ; 

But  loked  hulwo,  and  thereto  soberly. 

Full  thredboro  was  his  ovorost  oourtepy, 

For  he  hoddo  t.'oten  him  yet  no  beuedcu, 

Ne  W.1B  nought  worldly  to  have  on  ollicu. 

For  him  was  lever  ban  at  his  beddes  heil 
A twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  block  or  red, 

Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philooophie. 

Than  rubes  riche,  or  tidel,  or  sautrio. 

But  all  Ik)  that  he  was  a philosophre, 

Yet  hoildo  he  but  litel  gold  in  coiVe, 

But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frondes  henl<\ 

On  bokes  and  on  lorning  he  it  s]>cnte. 

And  besily  gan  for  the  ooules  praio 
Of  hem,  tliat  yave  him  wherwith  to  scolaie. 

Of  studie  toko  ho  muste  cure  and  hode. 

Not  a wonl  spake  ho  more  than  was  node ; 

And  th.at  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence. 

And  shurt  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence 
Bouiiing  in  mural  rertue  was  his  si>eche, 

And  gladly  wolde  ho  leme,  and  gladly  toche." 

Sucli  w.as  the  grave  student  retired  from  col- 
lege and  waiting  for  a benefice,  but  without 
murmur  or  impatience.  It  will  be  noticed,  too, 
that  although  a philosopher,  he  did  not,  like  his 
brethren,  make  a trade  of  his  knowledge,  by 
reading  the  stars,  casting  nativities,  or  selling 
the  delusive  promises  of  alchemy.  The  other 
sketch  introduces  us  to  a different,  and  yet,  iu 
some  points,  a similar  personage: — 

••  pouro  soolcr 

Hod  lemed  art,  but  all  his  fautosie 
Was  turned  lor  to  loruo  ostrulogie. 

And  coude  a certain  of  conciusiuns. 

To  demon  by  interrogations. 

If  that  men  asked  him  in  certain  hourss. 

When  that  men  slinide  hare  drought  or  elloi  shonros ; 
Or  if  men  oskud  him  what  shulde  fnllc 
Of  every  thing,  I may  not  reken  olio.” 
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Tliis  etmleut’s  attentiou,  however,  to  the  stars 
was  mixed  up  with  more  terrestrial  pursuits  ; 
and  the  following  description  of  his  usual  rou- 
tine presents  us  with  a curious  medley  of  play 
and  study  adapted  to  the  fashions  of  the  age 

“ TJii*  dork  w.is  doped  liondy  Nichola.*; 

Of  (^er  le  love  ho  ooude  and  of  tolox ; 

And  thorto  he  woe  die  and  ful  prtvo. 

And  like  a maiden  nioko  for  to  w. 

A dianibro  h.ad  ho  in  Umt  hoiitelrie 
Alone  withouten  any  compaguie, 

Ful  fuetialy  ydight  witli  horbos  sote, 

And  ho  hiinaulf  won  swotc  a»  is  the  ruto 
Of  licoris,  or  any  sctowala. 

Ilis  alm.’igvsto,  and  bokos  grote  and  tma!e, 

His  ostrolabre,  longing  to  his  art 
His  augrini  stonos,  laven  fiire  ai>art. 

On  sliolvus  couched  at  liis  buddes  hed, 

Ilis  presse  Tooverod  with  a falding  red. 

And  nil  alwiit  there  lay  n gay  sautrio. 

On  whicli  he  mode  on  nightes  raelodie. 

So  swotely,  that  all  the  dmiubro  rong : 

And  Auffitta  ad  virffirum  ho  song. 

And  after  th.it,  he  song  the  kinges  note ; 

Ful  often  blessed  wus  his  inery  throto. 

And  thiu  this  swote  dork  Ids  time  s;ieut 
Atier  Ids  frondtw  finding  and  Ids  rent.'* 

Amidst  such  ample  means  of  study,  and  ac- 
qtiirement  of  literary  distinction,  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  expect  a plentiful  harvest  of  illus- 
trious names.  But  still  the  list  is  scanty  enough, 
iuid  especially  in  those  dep.artments  of  learning 
that  were  the  mo.st  diligently  cultivatetl.  Thus, 
in  metaphysics,  we  have  on ly  Alexander  de  Hales, 
the  Irrefnigahle  Doctor,  who  died  at  Paris  in  the 
midille  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  William 
Occum,  the  Invincible  Doctor,  who  died  at 
Milnich  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth.  Occum, 
who  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  DunsScotus,  ^ 
Ijecame  afterwanls  his  antagonist,  and  in  con- 
trovorsy  evuiced  a keenness  of  intellect  sc*arcely 
inferior  to  that  of  hw  renowned  preceptor.  It 
speaks  little,  however,  for  the  fostering  care  of 
England  at  this  early  ]>criod,  that  such  men,  and 
even  Seotus  himself,  were  fain  to  accept  of 
charges  iti  foreign  universities;  but  it  may  be, 
that  the  Scotch,  and  afterwards  the  French  wars, 
alworlHHl  too  much  of  the  wealth  and  {tfitron.age 
of  England,  to  allow  the  claims  of  such  persons 
a full  and  fair  recognition.  In  inatheinatical 
science,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Ro- 
l>ert  GrostOte,  or  Grcathea<l,  so  called,  says  the 
quaint  Fuller,  from  his  large  stowage  of  brain. 
This  distinguLshed  jirelatc,  who  llourished  during 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  not 
only  esteemed  in  his  own  day  for  his  scientific 
attainments,  and  jmtronage  of  le.anied  men,  but 
subscfpieutly  won  a still  higher  reputation  in  the 
eccle8i.*V8tical  history  of  England,  as  a harbinger 
of  Wyckliffe  and  the  Reformation.  Such,  indeed, 
was  his  indejiendence  and  hostility  to  Pajial  us- 
urpation, that  when  the  rescripts  of  Rome  were 
stnttohim  tol>e  publishe<l  and  euforceil,  in.stead 


of  obeying,  he  was  wont  to  throw  them  into  the 
fire,  if  he  found  them  in  any  way  opposed  to  the 
libeilies  of  his  countrj'  or  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
1 ish  church.  Of  alchemists,  three  or  four  are  men- 
tioned as  l>eing  of  note  in  England  during  this 
period,  but  their  names  may  well  pass  away  with 
the  science  they  cultivated.  In  medicine,  the 
earliest  writer  was  Gilbert  AngHcus,  who  lived 
in  the  thirteenth  century;  luid  in  surgery,  John 
Ardem,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth.  But  with 
regard  to  the  former  science,  it  was  as  yet  too 
closely  connected  with  charms  and  conjurations 
to  be  of  much  avail ; while  in  surgery,  the  prac- 
titioners were  still  nearly  as  helpless  as  their 
brethren  who  stood  round  the  bed  of  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria  (Cceur  de  Lion’s  enemy)  and  knew 
not  how  to  amputate  his  gangi'ened  leg,  until  the 
cook  decided  the  difiiculty  by  one  downright 
trencliant  blow  of  his  cleaver. 

During  this  stirring  period,  there  w.ns  abun- 
dance of  subjects  as  well  of  inspiration  for  the 
historians,  and  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  writers  of  this  kind  were  sufficiently 
numerous,  whose  collected  works  form  a valuable 
cyclopedia  of  English  history.  This,  however, 
is  merely  to  be  undeietood  in  reference  to  histo- 
rical fulness  and  accuracy,  as  these  authoi-s  were 
merely  chroniclers,  while  the  Latin  in  which 
they  vrrote  was  sufficiently  dry  and  unclassical. 
An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  behalf 
of  Matthew  Paris.  This  author,  who,  like  the 

oCcuIk  kacXimd  \tipn(/k.a  •tt 


others  of  that  class,  was  an  ecclc-dastic,  belonged 
to  the  Benedictine  order  of  monks  in  the  luomas- 
tery  of  SU  Alban’s,  and  had  been  much  employe<l 
in  the  affairs  of  government  by  Henry  III.  His 
mind  was  no  doubt  thus  freed  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  convent,  and  his  views  enlarged  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  increased  .an<l  rectified 
upon  the  great  leading  events  of  Engli.sh  history. 
His  chief  work,  entitled  IlUloria  J/q/or,  is  a his- 
tory of  the  country  from  the  Norman  conqiu'st 
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to  1249,  the  yeai*  iu  which  he  died;  and  while  his 
style  is  bold,  free,  and  eloquent  beyond  all  his 
compeers,  he  manifests  a generous  sympathy  for 
the  losing  party,  and  describes  with  deep  feeling 
the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed  Saxons,  as  well  as 
indignantly  exposes  the  crimes  and  the  tyranny 
of  those  kings  and  rulers  under  whose  oppression 
they  were  afUicted.  But  he  evinces  a still  nobler 
intrepidity  in  his  exposures  of  the  arrogance  and 
duplicity  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  transactions 
with  England,  and  lays  open  its  iniquities  with- 
out scruple.  This,  indeed,  w'as  much  for  a monk, 
I'spccially  as  he  stood  alone  in  his  integrity;  for 
the  other  chroniclers  could  see  no  failing  in  their 
sovereign  ]X)ntiff,  or  mutability  in  their  infallible 
church.  Ilence  the  disfavour  into  which  his  his- 
tory has  fallen  among  Roman  Catholics  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
overturn  his  authority;  and  while  some  have 
sought  to  effect  it  by  contradicting  his  statements, 
others  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  no  such 
writer  us  [Matthew  Paris  ever  existed,  and  that 
the  work  which  goes  under  his  name  is  nothing 
more  than  an  historical  romance  and  the  forgery 
of  a later  period. 

But  of  all  the  scientific  men  of  the  perio<l,  none 
is  for  a moment  to  be  compared  to  Roger  Bacon. 
He  stands  alone  and  unapproached,  and  in  the 
varied  range  of  ancient  languages,  grammar,  and 
theology,  of  geometry,  geography,  astronomy,  and 
chronology,  of  chemistiy,  optics,  and  mechanics, 
he  caiTied  his  investigations  in  each  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  which  the  age  was  capable,  and  mas- 
tered all  that  could  be  known  or  acquired;  after 
which,  his  earnestness  in  imparting  that  know- 
ledge to  the  world  was  fully  equal  to  his  diligence 
in  acquiring  it.  It  was  not  wonderful,  however, 
1 hat  with  such  a vast  amount  of  acquirements, 
he  should  have  been  considered  not  merely  a 
gTcat  scholar  but  a mighty  magician,  and  that 
his  studies  should  have  been  supposed  to  have 
had  a more  ambitious  aim  than  the  mere  acquii^e- 
ment  of  knowledge.  To  this,  indeed,  his  re- 
searches iu  alchemy  and  astrology  gave  some 
occasion;  for  as  these  w’cre  still  enrolled' among 
the  regular  sciences,  they  formed  a part  of  his 
studies,  and  appear  to  have  secured  a consider- 
able share  of  his  belief.  Roger  Bacon  was  born  at 
llche3tcr,near  a.d.  1214.  He  was  firat  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  PiU'is;  and  as  Aristo- 
tle’s jihilosophy  was  less  in  vogue  at  the  univer- 
sity of  the  l:ist-mcntioued  city,  when  Bacon  re- 
)>aired  thither,  than  it  afterwards  Ijecame,  he 
thus,  iu  a great  measure,  escajted  tho.se  artificial 
trammels  by  which  his  researches  iu  science 
might  have  been  retanled,  or  even  j)ositively  ar- 
rested. On  returning  home  with  a doctor’s  de- 
gree, he  eutei-ed  the  order  of  Franciscan  friars, 
un<l  from  this  jwriod  (1240)  to  the  close  of  his 


life  in  1292,  he  wholly  devotee!  himself  to  study, 
in  which  he  was  so  well  aided  by  munificent 
patrons,  that  in  twenty  years  he  spent  2000  li  vres 
in  the  purchase  of  books  and  philosophical  in- 
struments. Such  a sum  at  that  period  was  equi- 
valent to  many  thousand  pounds  of  the  present 
day.  But  while  his  labom-s  were  so  justly  appre- 
ciated by  the  disceniing  few,  it  was  otherwise 
with  his  bretliren  of  the  cloister,  who  hated  him 
for  his  superiority,  and  maligned  him  as  a cul- 
tivator of  the  forbidden  arts  of  magic.  Perhaps 
his  censures  of  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of 
the  clergy,  and  his  expressed  opinions  of  the 
necessity  of  a reformation  in  the  church,  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  rancour.  He  was  also  the 
devoted  friend  of  Groitete,  who,  though  a bishop, 
had  begun  to  suspect  that  the  pope  was  no  other 
than  Antichrist.  On  account  of  these  alleged 
offences,  Roger  Bacon  was  forbid  to  lecture  to  the 
students  of  the  university,  and  aften^'ards  almost 
wholly  debarred  from  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
so  that  he  sometimes  was  in  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Fortunately,  he  at  length  found  a 
powerful  patron  in  the  Cardinal-bishop  of  Salinia, 
who,  on  his  accession  to  the  popedom  under  the 
title  of  Clement  IV.,  effectually  interested  him- 
self in  freeing  the  philosophic  monk  from  all 
further  })ersecution  during  his  pontificate.  But 
during  that  of  Nicholas  IV.,  the  hostility  of  the 
priesthood  broke  out  afresh  with  double  vigour, 
and  Bacon,  after  ten  years  of  close  confinement, 
died,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  prison.  So  for- 
midable W'as  his  reputation  as  a master  of  the 
black  art,  that  even  after  death,  his  unpublished 
manuscripts  were  secured  under  lock  and  key,  as 
infernal  spells  and  conjurations,  until,  as  we  are 
told,  they  were  utterly  consumed  by  insects.  Such 
was  the  brief  liistory  of  a man  so  far  in  advance 
of  his  age,  that  it  was  as  unfit  to  undcratand  as 
it  w:is  unw'Orthy  to  possess  him. 

The  writings  of  Bacon,  as  enumerated  by  their 
modern  editor  Dr.  Jebb,  consisted  of  five  works 
on  grammar,  six  on  pure  mathematics,  seventeen 
on  mechanics  and  general  physics,  ten  on  optics, 
six  on  geography,  seven  on  astronomy,  one  on 
chronology,  nine  on  chemistry  and  alchemy,  five 
on  magic,  eight  on  logic  and  metaj)hysics,  nine 
on  medicine,  six  on  theology,  twelve  miscellane- 
ous— 101  in  all.  This  list  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  variety  of  his  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments. The  chief  of  these  works  was  his  Opu* 
Majui,  which  ho  drew  up  at  the  desire  of  Clement 
IV.  Of  his  many  wonderful  discoviyies,  they 
were  rather  daring  guesses  and  surmises  of  what 
might  be  accomplished,  than  immediate  or  |K>.si- 
tivo  results.  And  yet,  what  valuable  suggestions 
these  guesses  were,  and  how  fully  they  were 
wrought  out  and  verified  iu  after  ages ! Take  the 
following  e.x.amjfies:— “ A vessel  may  be  so  cou- 
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stracted,  and  oars  therein  so  disposed,  as  to  make 
more  way  with  one  man  in  her,  than  another  vessel 
fully  manned."  “ It  is  possible  to  make  a chariot 
which,  without  any  assistance  of  animals,  shall 
move  with  that  irresistible  force  which  is  ascribed 
to  those  scytlied  chariots  in  which  the  ancients 
fought.”  Ilere  we  have  prophetic  anticipations 
of  steam-travelling  both  by  land  and  water.  The 
next  instance  is  still  more  remarkable: — **  It  is 
jK)8sible,”  ho  writes,  “ to  make  instruments  for 
flying,  so  that  a man  sitting  in  the  middle  there- 
of, and  steering  with  a kind  of  rudder,  may  man- 
age what  is  contrived  to  answer  the  end  of  wings 
so  as  to  divide  and  pass  through  the  air."  Is  not 
this  the  balloon,  invented  five  centuries  after- 
wards, as  well  as  the  attempts  still  in  progress  to 
direct  its  coarse?  All  this  and  more,  he  declared, 
might  be  done  without  the  help  of  magic,  for  the 
attainment  of  objects  which  magic  could  never 
accomplish.  With  the  composition  of  gunpowder 
he  certainly  was  acquainted,  without  knowing 
that  the  Chinese  had  previously  made  the  dis- 
covery; and  as  for  the  telescope,  although  he 
does  not  ap^iear  to  have  made  one,  he  assuredly 
gave  directions  for  its  formation  in  the  following 
i-emarkablo  woixls: — “Wo  can  so  shape  trans- 
parent substances,  and  so  arrange  them  with  re- 
spect to  our  sight  and  objects,  that  rays  can  bo 
broken  and  bent  ns  we  please,  so  that  objects 
may  be  seen  far  off  or  near,  under  wliatever  angle 
we  please;  and  thus  from  an  incredible  distance 
we  may  read  the  smallest  letters,  and  number 
the  grains  of  dust  and  sand,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  the  angle  under  which  we  see  tliem; 
and  we  may  manage  so  as  hardly  to  see  bodies 
when  near  to  us,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  angle  under  which  we  cause  them  to  Ihj  seen; 
for  vi.sion  of  this  sort  is  not  a consequence  of  dis- 
tance, except  os  that  affects  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle.  And  thus  a boy  may  seem  a giant,  and 
a man  a mountain.”  To  this  account  of  Bacon 
it  is  only  necessaiy  to  add,  that  his  process  of 
philosophizing  was  acconling  to  tluit  inductive 
system  which  his  illustrious  namesake  after- 
wards BO  successfully  established  by  his  iVoviun 
Organum. 

Amidst  this  cultivation  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  the  progi-ess  of  poetry  comes  now  to  be 
considered.  We  hav'e  already  seen  that  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  every  country  of  Europe,  the  first 
j)oetical  efforts  were  in  Latin,  as  yet  the  only 
langiuige  in  which  cultivated  thought  wa.s  em- 
boiliod.  But  while  other  nations  throw  off  this 
bondage,  and  fitted  their  owm  speech  for  the 
puT]H)8ca  of  an  exclusively  natiou:U  literature, 
the  case  was  different  in  England,  where  tw’o 
languages  contended  for  the  mastery,  while  those 
w’ho  used  them  were  of  rival  races,  and  hostile 
interests.  In  this  case,  (he  troubodom*  sang  his 
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lays  in  the  Langue  d’oc  and  the  Langue  d’oyl  of 
France,  and  the  gleeman  his  ballads  in  the  rude 
uncultivated  Saxon  of  Germany,  while  each  ha«l 
but  a half  auditory  to  understand  and  apjflaud. 
For  the  purposes  of  poetry  one  language  must 
finally  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and 
after  a protracted  struggle,  the  predominance 
was  finally  obtained  not  by  that  of  the  court  but 
the  people.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  mark  the 
struggle  which  the  muse  of  England  experienced 
after  she  had  thrown  off  the  language  of  the 
Conquest,  but  before  she  had  acquired  a definite 
form  of  speech.  The  first  attempt  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  Layamon’s  tran- 
slation of  Woce’s  Metrical  Chronicle,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  but  this  attempt 
is  so  characteristic  of  a transition  period  from 
one  language  to  another,  that  it  is  still  impossi- 
ble to  decide  whether  it  should  bo  considered  a 
Saxon  version  or  an  English  one.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  thirteenth  century  by  translations 
or  imitations  of  the  iYench  romances,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  by  the  histories  of  England,  written 
by  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert  de  Brunne  in 
verso.  A better  poet  still  was  Ljiurence  Minot, 
who  took  for  his  theme  the  victories  of  Edwarxl 
III.  in  France,  upon  which  he  produced  several 
ballads  that  were  rewarded  wdth  high  jwpular 
acceptance.  These,  indeed,  were  rude  attempts ; 
but  at  each  struggle  the  language  of  England 
was  expanding,  as  well  as  assuming  a definite 
form  and  character.  A still  better  poet  than 
those  we  have  mentioned  was  Robert  Longlaml, 
Langelande,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  T^ang- 
land,  with  whom  the  historj'  of  English  j^etry 
properly  commences.  lie  was  a secular  priest, 
l>om  at  Mortimer’s  Cleobuiy'  in  Shropshire,  and 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  E<lward  III.  and 
Richard  II.  It  is  also  said  that  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  followers  of  Wyckliffe,  a fact  that 
seems  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  character  of 
his  writings,  in  which  he  Iwldly  inveighs  agaiust 
the  abuses  of  religion  and  the  dissolute  lives  of 
the  clergy.  His  |x)em  entitled  The  Vinon«  of 
Piert  Plowman,  is  an  allegory  consisting  of 
twenty  (Missus  (jMiuses  or  breaks),  exhibiting  a 
series  of  dreams  supfiosed  to  have  visited  him  on 
the  Malvern  Hills,  Worcestershire.  This  Piers, 
his  hero,  who  is  intended  to  impersonate  the 
Christian  life,  receives  from  Grace  four  strong 
oxen,  called  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  to 
]>loiigh  u|)  the  gosj)el  field  ; but  as  if  these  were 
not  enough,  four  stout  bullocks  are  added  to  har- 
row it,  whose  names  are  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Gregory,  and  Jerome.  Artificial  and  uncouth 
though  his  allegory  was,  yet  it  alaiunds  in  vigo- 
rous delineations ; but  a still  greater  fault  than 
its  allegorical  character  <,*on8istcd  in  his  following 
the  old  Saxon  model  of  poetry,  by  constructing 
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luM  lines  upon  the  principle  not  of  rhyme  but 
alliteration.  It  was  well  that  such  a plan  was 
sujiersedcd  at  the  outset  by  his  contemporary 
and  immediate  successor,  Geoflrcy  Chaucer. 

As  Chaucer  lived  during  a troubled  period, 
and  was  connected  with  many  of  its  public 
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event.s,  his  bio"i*a)>hy  is  that  of  a politician  as 
well  as  fK>et.  He  was  bom  in  London,  ns  is  sup- 
posed, in  1328,  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  univei*sities,  and  after  having  travelled  in 
Franco,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  he  studied 
municipal  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Ho  com- 
menced his  career  ns  a courtier,  first  as  page,  and 
afterwards  as  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber 
and  shield-bearer  to  Edward  III. ; and  when  that 
monarch  invaded  France  in  1359,  Chaucer  at- 
tended his  roj'al  master  as  a soldier,  and  was 
made  jirisoncr  by  the  enemy  near  the  town  of 
Retters.  How  long  he  remained  in  captivity  is 
unknown;  but  in  1367  we  find  him  again  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  receipt  of  a handsome  pension  from 
the  king;  and  in  1373  he  was  sent  on  an  emba.ssy 
, to  Genoa,  a mission  which  inti*oduced  him  to 
the  acquaintanceship  of  Petrarch.  Another  em- 
bassy on  which  lie  was  sent  to  France  in  1377,  to 
negotiate  a marriage  between  Richanl,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Mary’,  daughter  of  the  French  king, 
fully  shows  the  account  in  which  he  was  held  at 
the  English  court,  .and  the  confidence  his  royal 
master  reposed  in  him.  This,  however,  was  but 
an  uncongenial  element  for  such  a poet,  .and  from 
1384  to  1389  he  appears  at  one  time  as  an  exile, 
and  at  another  a prisoner  in  the  Tower,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  connection  with  certain  public 
events  in  which  he  was  ujxm  the  losing  side. 
IIithei*to  his  productions  as  a poet  had  been 
confined  to  the  Parliament  of  Birds,  which  he 
wrote  on  the  occ.asion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
p.atron,  John  of  Gaunt,  in  1358,  to  Blanche  of 
I/uicaster;  the  Book  of  the  I>uchess,  in  conse- 
ipience  of  the  death  of  Blanche  in  1369 ; and  the 


poems  entitled  the  Black  Knight,  the  Legend  of 
Good  Women,  and  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  after 
the  accession  of  Richard  II.  After  eflbrts  so 
few  and  far  between,  it  was  fortunate  for  his 
future  renown  as  well  as  present  peace,  that  he 
abandoned  the  throng  of  courts  and  the  intrigues 
of  politics  for  his  own  proper  vocation.  The  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  studious  retire- 
ment, during  which  he  produced  his  immortal 
work  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  in  it,  the 
solid  foundation  upon  which  the  majestic  struc- 
ture of  Engli.sh  poetry  was  afterwards  erected. 
It  W.1S,  indeed,  fit  that  such  a production  should 
be  the  established  poetical  standard  to  all  future 
ages  in  England ; for  who  of  our  poets  has  since 
surpassed,  or  even  equalled  him?  As  yet,  only 
one  Shakspeare  has  been  given  to  the  world  and 
one  Cliaucer,  and  in  these  we  are  tempted  to 
feel  as  if  they  were  of  themselves  enough — as  if 
their  reduplications  would  be  superfluous. 

Contemporary  with  the  great  author  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  was  his  friend  John  Gower — 
the  “moral  Gower,”  as  Chaucer  has  affection- 
ately called  him,  and  which  has  since  continued 
to  be  his  hunoiu^ble  and  established  designation. 
Gower,  had  he  stood  alone,  would  uudoul»tedly 
have  been  a poet  of  high  di.stinction ; but  as  it 
; is,  his  mild  lustre  has  l>een  almost  extinguished 
in  the  far  superior  brightness  of  the  other.  His 
principal  work,  the  Confessio  Amantis,  had  its 
origin  in  a singular  incident  which  he  mentions 
in  the  poem.  Already  favour.ably  known  as  a 
verse-maker,  he  had  taken  bo.at  one  day  upon  the 
Thames,  wdien  the  royal  barge  pn.ssed  b\’,  having 
Richard  II.  on  board.  The  king  s.aw  and  recog- 
nized the  poet,  who  adds 

“ He  bodo  IDO  come  into  Uia  b.'U'go: 

And  when  I was  with  hiin  at  large. 

Among  other  thingee  said 

lie  hath  thin  cli&ige  upon  me  laid. 

And  bade  mo  do  my  biuineas. 

That  to  hU  high  worthinoas 

• Some  new  tbinge  1 Uiould  IkmIc. 

That  he  hinuolf  it  might  look.” 

Proud  to  be  so  commissioned  as  iwets  have  seldom 
been,  Gower  obeyed  the  royal  l>ehest,  and  the 
Confessio  Amantis,  although  written  in  such  a 
piofligate  age,  possesse.s,  independently  of  its 
poetical  merits,  a moral  tone  and  purity  that 
well  justifies  the  title  with  which  his  name  has 
descended  to  posterity’. 

The  condition  of  Scotland  i.s  now  necessarily 
connected  with  that  of  England,  in  con.sequence  of 
the  relation  wdiich  the  two  countries  bore  to  c.ach 
other  a relation  which,  though  so  hostile  in  its 
immediate  character,  w.as  finally  to  end  in  union 
and  incorporation.  From  the  rtngn  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  to  that  of  Alex.ander  III.  inclusively, 
Scotland  h.ad  been  distingui.shed  by  a line  of  en- 
ei’getic  sovereigns,  under  whose  administration 
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the  country,  originally  so  sterile,  and  its  people, 
80  barbai*ous  and  of  so  many  hostile  races,  were 
rapidly  rising  in  civilization  and  political  impor- 
tance. We  have  mentioned  in  a former  Riok 
the  introduction  of  the  Flemings  into  Scotland, 
and  the  impulse  which  they  gave  to  the  com- 
mencement of  its  manufactures  and  commerce, 
^falcolm  Canmore  and  his  queen  also  encouraged 
the  arrival  of  foreign  merchants  into  Scotland ; 
and  such  rich  foreign  produce  was  soon  imported 
into  the  country,  that  Alexander  I.  presentetl  to 
the  church  of  St.  Andrews  an  Arabian  horse  on 
which  he  w'as  wont  to  ride,  with  its  rich  accou- 
trements, a silver  lance  and  shield,  a splendid 
horse-cloth,  and  Turkish  armour  of  various  kinds. 
David  I.  was  also  distinguished  for  his  attention 
to  foreign  commerce;  and  his  burgh  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  trade  show  not  only  his  soli- 
citude on  this  subject,  but  the  important  fact, 
that  the  dyeing  and  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
had  been  already  introduced  into  Scotland.  So 
plentiful,  also,  was  the  trade  in  fish,  already  a 
source  of  national  wealth,  that  during  the  siune 
reign,  as  we  learn  from  a MS.  in  the  Cottonian  j 
library,  the  Frith  of  Forth  was  often  covered 
with  boats  manned  by  Scottish,  English,  and 
Belgian  fishermen.  Berwick  was  now  the  great 
Scottish  p»rt  for  foreign  commerce,  while  Perth 
was  properly  as  yet  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a town  distinguished  for  its  wealth.  Leith, 
Stirling,  and  Aberdeen  ore  also  mentioned  as 
places  possessing  some  trade  and  shipping.  It 
was  much,  indeed,  that  such  a country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  of 
England,  could  repurchase  its  independence  for 
the  then  very  large  sum  of  10,000  marks,  and 
that  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  John,  it  could 
jKiy  15,0(X)  by  the  treaty  of  Berwick.  Ship- 
building, too,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  Scottish  commercial  enterprise,  and 
Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  one  of  the  large  ves- 
sels which  accompanied  the  fleet  of  St.  Louis  on 
his  first  crusade  in  12S6,  hod  been  built  at  Inver- 
ness for  continental  service.  Nor,  amidst  this 
new  stir  of  commerce  and  manufacture  by  which 
the  countrj-  was  enrichetl,  were  tho.se  arts  ne- 
glected by  which  its  manners  wore  refined  and 
softened.  Even  at  this  early  period  music  was 
a favourite  study  of  the  Scotch,  while  their  musi- 
cal instruments  w<;re  the  harp,  the  pib-com,  and 
the  bagpijte.  We  are  also  informed  by  Giraldus 
CambreiihU,  that  the  music  of  the  Irish,  who 
played  only  ujion  the  harp  with  bra.ss  strings 
and  the  timbrel,  w'us  inferior  to  that  of  Scotland, 
for  which  reason  they  were  wont  to  repair  thither 
*‘as  to  the  fountain-head  of  (>erfcction  in  that 
art."  In  this  way  the  progress  of  Scotland  went 
onward  from  icign  to  reign,  and  all  seemed  to 
promise  that  her  only  contention  with  her  {niwer-  , 


ful  rival  would  be  that  which  now  so  happily 
prevails — the  contest  of  industry,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  moi'al  worth.  But  by  one  fatal  acci- 
dent all  this  was  arrested  and  thrown  back;  and 
the  first  utterance  of  the  Scottish  muse  in  her 
own  native  tongue,  was  a touching  lamentation 
over  the  disaster: — 

Quhen  Alysandyr,  onr  Kjug,  wen  dede, 

Tiuit  Scotland  led  in  luiro  and  Lo, 

Away  wen  lont  of  Alo  and  Uredo, 

Of  Wyno  and  Wax,  of  Oamyn  and  Qle; 

Oure  gold  waa  oliangyd  Into  Icdo. 

Ctyst,  bom  into  rirgynyto, 

Sncoour  Scotland  and  remed 
That  ftad  in  in  porplaxyto  t" 

This  was  the  death- wail  of  which  Berwick  was 
the  funeral-pile.  So  great  and  prosperous  had 
that  town  grown  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III., 
and  so  numerous  were  its  inhabitants,  that  in 
the  chronicle  of  Lanercost  it  is  termed  a second 
Alexandria.  The  sea,  it  atlded,  is  its  wealth, 
the  waters  were  its  walls,  and  its  rich  citizens 
were  very  liberal  in  their  donations  to  religions 
houses.  But  after  its  capture  by  Edward  I.  in 
1296,  and  the  indiscriminate  massacre  that  fol- 
lowe<l,  Berwick  never  recovered  its  consequence, 
but  became  a mere  debateable  to^vn  and  place  of 
strife  between  the  English  and  the  Scots.  Then 
followed  those  long  wars  in  which  Scotland 
fought  not  merely  for  independence  but  exis- 
tence, and  in  which  every  art  and  occupation 
were  thrown  aside  excejit  those  of  self-defence 
and  phmder ; and  a droary  interval  hail  to  elapse 
before  her  deeds  were  fitted  for  any  other  re- 
cord than  that  of  mere  military  achievement. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  bo  supposed  that  amidst 
the  prevalent  ignorance  and  barbai-ism  which 
this  death-struggle  entailed  upon  the  country  for 
years,  Scotland  was  merely  illustrious  by  the 
deeds  of  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  the  Douglasses. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bright  intellects  whom  she 
produced  in  her  darkest  hour,  gave  a fair  pre- 
sage of  what  might  bo  expected  when  happier 
days  succeeded.  One  of  these  eminent  men  was 
Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balweorie,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Roger  Bacon,  and,  like  him,  not  only  dis- 
tinguished by  his  scientific  attainments,  but  also 
by  the  character  of  a magician  and  necromancer. 
Sir  Michael,  who  is  sup{)osed  to  have  been  born 
at  Balweai'ie  in  Fife  alxiut  the  year  1214,  after 
exhausting  the  limited  knowledge  which  his  coun- 
try at  that  time  possessed,  went  to  Oxfonl,  where 
he  studied  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  chemis- 
try, and  geometry,  and  the  Latin  and  Arabic 
tongues.  Still  reckoning  these  attainments  in- 
suflicient,  ho  subsequently  rejiaired  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Fai'is,  where  his  theological  attainments 
procured  him  the  title  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and 
his  scientific  know'ledge  that  of  Michael  the  Ma- 
thematician. Uc  afterwards  travelled  through 
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Fi'ance,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  ever}'wliei‘8 
adding  to  his  acquirements,  and  establishing,  on 
account  of  his  devotedness  to  astrology,  a high  re- 
putation in  magic  and  knowledge  of  the  future. 
After  years  of  travel,  during  which  he  wrote 
essays  on  astrology,  translated  the  greater  part 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  from  the  Arabic,  and 
produced  sevei-al  treatises  upon  the  sciences  then 
most  in  vogue,  he  returned  to  Scotland  soon  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  and  was  sent  as 
one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Norway,  to  bring 
home  tlie  young  queen  Margaret,  in  consequence 
of  her  being  espoused  to  the  son  of  Edward  I. 
In  the  troubles  that  followed,  his  muue  disap- 
pears from  history,  and  all  that  can  be  guessed 
is,  that  he  withdrew  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  din,  and  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  lus 
favourite  researches  imtil  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1202,  the  same  year  in  which  Bacon 
also  deceased.  Notwithstanding  his  exclusive 
renown  among  hb  own  coxmtrymen  as  seer,  wi- 
zard, and  necromancer,  the  works  of  Michael 
Scott,  of  which  several  have  been  printed,  and  the 
testimony  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  prove 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  acute  intel- 
lects, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
univei-sal  scholars  of  his  day. 

Another  eminent  northern  genius  of  this  period 
was  John  Duns  Scotus,  a man  whom  England 
and  Ireland  have  been  eager  to  claim  for  a native, 
and  of  whom  any  country  might  well  be  proud. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  Scotland  was  his 
native  country,  as  the  name  (Scotus)  had  long 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  Ireland,  and  that  the 
town  of  Dunse  in  Berwickshire  was  either  his 
birth-place  or  residence.  He  was  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  at 
what  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  Having 
been  instructed  in  the  elements  of  learning  by 
the  Franciscan  friars,  who  were  struck  with  the 
early  signs  of  acuteness  which  he  exhibited,  he 
was  carried  off  a prisoner  to  England  along  with 
his  preceptors,  in  one  of  those  destructive  irrup- 
tions of  the  war  of  Edwai-d  I.,  in  which  neither 
priest  nor  layman  was  spared.  After  his  libera- 
tion, John  of  Dunse  rejmired  to  Merton  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  made  such  proficiency  in  the  studies 
of  logic,  mathematics,  and  theology,  that  in  1301 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  and  be- 
ciime  so  renouTied  as  a lecturer  on  the  sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard,  that  Oxford  was  crowded  with 
students,  of  whom  30,000  attended  his  prelections. 
Fx-om  Oxford  he  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Fi*an- 
ciscans,  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  immacuhite 
concej)tion,  which  he  did  with  such  logical  acute- 
ness, that  the  impugners  were  confuted,  or  at 
least  confounded  and  silenced,  and  the  honorary 
title  of  Subtle  Doctor  was  conferred  upon  the 
successful  champion.  He  had  also  a keen  con- 


troversy on  the  subject  of  Divine  grace  with 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to  whose  fol- 
lowers, called  the  Thomists,  he  founded  a sect  in 
theological  science  called  the  Scotists,  who  were 
soon  diffused  throughout  all  the  churches  and 
schools  of  Christendom.  Immense  as  were  his 
writings  and  literary  lalxours.  Duns  Scotus  died 
at  Cologne  in  1308,  while  founding  a university, 
being  at  that  time  not  more  than  forty-four,  or 
as  others  declare  only  thirty-four  years  old.  Hia 
written  works  alone,  which  were  collected  and 
published  iu  1G39,  filled  twelve  folio  volumes! 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeexl,  either  to  describe 
the  almost  religious  adoration  with  which  his 
authority  was  received,  or  the  influence  it  exer- 
cised over  the  intellect  of  Europe  in  this  period 
of  struggle  and  transition:  it  was  said  of  him, 
that  he  could  have  been  the  inventor  of  philo- 
sophy if  it  had  not  previously  existed — that  his 
knowledge  of  all  the  mysteries  of  religion  was  so 
profound  and  perfect,  that  it  was  rather  intuitive 
certainty  than  belief — and  that  he  wrote  so  many 
books,  that  one  man  is  hardly  able  to  read  them, 
and  no  one  man  is  able  to  understand  them. 
Even,  however,  when  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle 
was  passing  away,  and  solid  intellectual  realities 
taking  tie  place  of  idle  sophisms,  Ihe  'A'ritingsof 
Duns  Siotus  held  a high  place,  and  were  quoted 
with  respect  by  the  master  spirits  of  the  revolu- 
tion. And  such  the  feeling  still  continues  to  be, 
even  in  the  present  scrupulous  age,  among  those 
who  exxunino  his  mountainous  tomes,  luid  are 
able  to  ajxpreciate  them.  To  them  it  appears 
nothing  wonderful  that  such  a man  should  liave 
reigned  as  an  infallible  pope  until  the  popery 
itself  of  science  and  literature  was  overthrown. 

Veiy  different  from  the  pursuits  of  the  precetl- 
ing  persons  wei-e  those  of  John  de  Fordun.  This 
worthy  priest,  a native  of  Fordun  in  Kiucardine- 
shire,  and  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  seems  from  his  earliest  days  to  have  hatl 
a heart  glowing  with  patriotism,  as  well  as  a mind 
dii'ected  to  the  writiugof  history.  These  feelings 
naturally  suggested  the  great  task  of  his  life, 
which  was  to  recover,  if  it  were  possible,  the  his- 
tory of  his  native  country — that  history  which 
Edwai’d  I.  had  so  mercilessly  endeavoured  to 
destroy.  This,  indeed,  was  a labour  such  as  few 
national  historians  have  encountered;  and  he  set 
about  it  with  a diligence  and  in  a manner  such 
as  the  task  fully  required.  To  find  his  materials 
he  was  obliged  to  traverse  Britain  and  Ireland, 
pursuing  his  investigations  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  castle  to  castle,  gathering  whatever 
document,  relic,  story,  or  tradition,  was  to  be 
found  about  his  native  country,  and  securing 
them  iu  hLs  pilgrim's  wallet  for  future  con.side- 
ration  and  aiTaugement.  After  his  quest  was 
ended  he  sat  down  in  Aberdeen,  of  the  church  of 
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which  he  was  a canon,  and  there,  during  the 
years  between  1387  and  1399,  employed  himself 
in  his  important  work,  entitled  the  Scotichroni- 
coriy  in  five  books,  the  last  three  being  a history 
of  Scotland  from  1056  to  1153.  Being  arrested 
in  his  labour  of  love  by  the  infirmity  of  old  age, 
he  handed  over  the  rest  of  his  materials  to 
Walter  Bower,  who  continued  the  Scotichronicon 
to  the  year  1436.  A history  undertaken  under 
such  singular  disadvantages,  as  well  as  at  such  a 
credulous  period,  might  be  expected  to  abound  in 
more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  fable ; but  still 
the  full  value  of  the  work  it  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate. It  secured  those  perishable  national  re- 
cords which  otherwise  might  have  been  irretriev- 
ably lost,  and  thereby  became  the  ground-work 
of  future  Scottish  histories.  J udged  also  by  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  the  Scotichronicon,  both  in 
matter  and  style,  will  bear  a fair  comparison  with 
those  numerous  English  chronicles  of  the  period 
which  were  written  under  happier  auspices. 

In  turning  from  philosophy  and  history  to 
poetry,  w’c  find  that  there  the  fervour  of  Scottish 
genius  was  not  wanting.  We  have  not  the  same 
means  of  ascertaining  its  early  history  in  the 
northern  os  in  the  southern  division  of  the  island, 
but  from  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Scottish 
Lowlanders,  we  ai-e  waiTanted  in  concluding  that 
they,  too,  had  their  gleemen  and  troubadours,  and 
that  every  district  had  its  favourite  lay  or  ro- 
mance. It  is  still  more  interesting  to  find  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  poetry  of  Britain  from 
the  old  Saxon  and  Norman  tongues  into  that 
which  was  finally  to  become  the  standard  English 
laugxiage,  commenced,  not  in  England  but  in 
Scotland.  The  specimen  wo  have  already  quoted 
as  the  oldest  of  the  kind,  possesses  a regularity 
of  measure,  and  harmony  of  huiguage,  which  the 
versification  of  England  did  not  attain  tmtil  more 
than  a century  afterwards.  But  we  have  not 
merely  the  small  specimen  alluded  to  for  our 
warrant  in  the  assertion,  that  Scotland  was  pro- 
perly the  birthplace  of  English  poetry.  At  the 
time  when  the  lament  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  was  written,  there  was  a poet  of  high  emi- 
uence  in  Scotland,  whose  chief  work,  after  ha^dng 
disappeared  for  centuries,  was  discovered  and 
published  in  our  own  day.  We  allude  to  the 
poetical  romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  its  author, 
Thouuis  Rynier. 

Over  the  history  of  this  early  poet  much  of 
that  mythic  obscurity  is  to  be  found,  which  so 
much  aggi'andized  the  names  of  Ossian  and  Ho- 
mer. Hu  is  sometimes  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
from  his  poetical  character,  and  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune  from  the  name  of  the  village,  now  called 
Eorlstun,  in  Berwickshire,  his  place  of  I'esidence. 
From  early  notices  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
was  born  as  early  as  1219,  and  comi>osed  his 


poem  about  1250,  aud  that  his  life  extendc<l  over 
a great  part  of  that  century,  as  wo  find  him  still 
alive  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
in  1286.  When  we  remember  the  original  two- 
fold application  of  the  title  votes,  we  need  not  bo 
surprised  if  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  in  such  a rude 
periotl,  was  reckoned  a prophet  as  well  as  poet, 
and  that  from  the  natural  love  of  the  marvellous 
the  former  predominated  over  the  latter  charac- 
ter. His  predictions  were  preservetl,  while  his 
Sir  Tristram  was  allowed  to  sink  into  forgetful- 
ness; and  while  subsequent  authors  continued  to 
speak  of  him  as  a prophet,  his  predictions  in 
rhyme  wore  cherished  like  household  treasures  in 
most  of  our  Scottish  cottages  even  till  a very 
recent  period.  It  was  only  perhaps  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
showed  that  “true  Thomas”  was  a poet,  and 
nothing  more.  With  regard  to  the  merits  of  Sir 
Tristram,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  os  it  was 
the  first,  it  was  also  the  best  of  our  early  poetical 
romances. 

But  the  muse  of  Scotland  soon  found  a more 
stirring  as  well  ns  important  occupation  than 
the  writing  of  chivalrous  fictions.  The  terrible 
struggles  that  ensued  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
HI.,  and  the  long  war  of  independence  which 
Scotland  waged  against  England,  protluccd  whole 
Iliads  of  warlike  adventure,  and  veritable  knights 
as  gallant  as  those  of  the  Round  Table,  while  a 
spirit  had  been  already  evoked,  and  a language 
created  every  way  fitted  to  express  them.  And 
when  this  war  had  ended,  and  ended  so  succes-s- 
fully  for  Scotland  it  would  have  been  sti-ange  if 
the  country  had  produced  no  poet  to  raise  the 
hymn  of  liberty,  and  record  the  deeds  by  which 
it  had  been  achieve<l.  That  poet  was  John  Bar- 
bour, archdeacon  «)f  Aberdeen.  He  is  supposeil 
to  have  been  born  in  or  near  A.D.  1332,  and  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with 
England  about  the  ransom  of  Davi«l  II.  During 
his  boyhood,  therefore,  many  of  the  old  veteraus 
of  the  Bruce’s  wai-s  must  still  have  been  alive, 
while  the  deeds  of  the  hero  himself,  now  fully 
appreciated  by  the  deliverance  they  had  wivught, 
must' have  been  the  theme  of  general  conversa- 
tion and  eulogium.  In  a happy  hour,  accordingly, 
for  Scotland  and  its  history,  he  chase  the  deetls 
of  the  "good  King  Robert’’  for  his  theme;  and 
the  result  was  his  poem  of  The  Bruce,  which 
he  fiuisheil  in  1375,  when  Scotland  was  under 
the  jxjaceful  reign  of  Robert  IF.,  and  the  English 
fully  occupied  with  their  conquests  in  Frana*. 
Besides  its  being  a record  of  “soothfastness,”  as 
he  assures  us,  and  which  he  well  might  do  from 
the  recentuess  of  the  ovent.s,  the  life  of  Bruce 
al>ounde<i  in  adventures  suliiciently  brilliant  and 
wondi'rful  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  so  th.at 
while  the  worthy  archdeacon  pnsluced  a true 
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histor}',  bia  work  was  also  a complete  epic.  Of 
the  poetical  merits  of  Tkn  Bruce,  it  would  now 
be  needless  to  speak : these  are  so  well  attested, 
that  Bai*bour  is  now  uuivers.olly  classed  in  the 
highest  rank  of  epic  jwets.  Alas!  that  the  lan- 
guage should  now  be  becoming  obsolete  and  un- 
intelligible in  which  he  described  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn  and  the  blessings  of  liberty ! It 
is  gratifying  to  find,  that  poor  though  his  coun- 
try was,  and  illiterate  though  the  people  were 
reckoned,  his  patriotic  task  was  not  unrequited, 
for  a yearly  {)ension  was  assigned  to  him  from 
the  exchequer  during  life.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  richer  and  happier  countries  had  followed 
such  an  example  I 

In  this  manner  was  laid  the  broaa  and  deep  foun- 
dation of  British  intellect — the  base  upon  which 
such  a goodly  8ui>erstructure  was  to  be  erected. 
The  process  indeed  w-as  slow,  and  cai*ried  on 
amidst  much  groping  and  uncertainty;  much  was 
done  imperfectly,  as  well  as  much  tliat  might  well 
liavc  been  omitted;  but  the  great  and  final  result 
has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  toil,  and  palliate 
the  mistakes  of  a commencement.  The  origin  of 
our  national  science  and  literature  was  not  to  be 
the  w’ork  of  a few  years,  even  as  its  benefits  were 
not  to  be  limited  to  a few  centuries  or  confined 
to  a single  country;  and  therefore  sevei-al  genera- 
tions had  to  pass  away  before  a foundation  could 
be  laid  that  was  adequate  to  such  a stupendous 
edifice.  And  yet,  even  already,  in  those  men  we 
have  enumerated  as  the  intellectual  workmen  of 


the  present  period,  we  read  the  promise  of  their 
illustrious  successors — of  the  master  architects  by 
whom  the  walls  were  raised  and  the  ornaments 
constructed—  the  Bacon,  the  Shakspeare,  the  Mil- 
ton,  the  Newton,  the  Watt  of  future  ages. 

In  this  commencement  also  of  British  litera- 
ture and  science,  by  which  their  subsequent  course 
and  character  were  to  be  so  mainly  infiuenced, 
an  important  fact  is  involved,  which  we  should 
do  well  to  take  into  account  It  is — that  not 
one,but  two  national  communities  were  employed 
iu  this  common  work.  A wide  and  multifarious 
range  was  to  be  embraced,  for  which  the  qualities 
of  a single  national  intellect  might  have  been  in- 
sufficient, and  therefore  Euglaud  and  Scotland 
brought  simultaneously  their  respective  energies 
and  resources  to  the  effort — and  this,  too,  in  a 
mood,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  unlikely 
for  any  common  concert  and  co-operation!  Even 
while  they  were  employed  in  a contest  which, 
fixim  their  mutual  affinity,  was  embittered  with 
all  the  rancour  of  a civil  war,  they  were  yet  at 
one  in  this  im{x>rtant  object — and  all  the  more 
effectually,  perhaps,  at  such  a stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, on  account  of  their  separation  from  each 
other,  and  their  proud  contentious  rivalry.  It 
was  an  intellectual  accordance  which  the  sword 
could  not  divide,  nor  mutual  injuries  weaken. 
It  w.*is  a pleasing  type  of  that  future  political 
union  of  the  two  nations,  for  which  such  uninten- 
tional co-operation  was  one  of  the  best  prepara- 
tives, as  well  as  most  substantial  recompences. 
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PERIOD  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  IV.  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  REIGN  OF  RICHARD  III.- 86  YEARS. 

FROM  A.D.  1399-14S5. 


CONTEMrORARY  PRINCES. 


England. 

1399  RENBT  IV. 

1413  HK.MIY  V. 

1422  HRNBY  VI. 

1401  EDW.VBD  IV. 

1470  HEXKY  VI.  (restored). 

1471  EDWABD  IV.  (restored). 
1483  EDWARD  V. 

1483  RICUAUD  III. 

Scotland. 

140G  JAUE3  I. 


1437  JAMES  II. 

1400  JAMES  111. 

France. 

1422  CHARLES  VII. 
1461  LOUIS  XI. 

1483  CUARLES  VIII. 

Castile  and  Leon. 

1400  JOHN  II. 

1450  HENRY  IV. 

1474  ISABELLA  and 
fERDlNANU. 


Germany. 

1400  RUPERT. 

1411  SIOISMUND. 
1433  ALBERT  II. 
1140  FREDERICK  IV. 


Popes. 

1404  iNTfOCENT  VII.  and 
BENEDICT  XIII. 
1400  ORBGORT  XII.  and  I 
BENEDICT  XIU. 


1409 


1410 


1417 

1431 

1447 

1455 

1458 

1404 

1471 

1434 


ALEXANDER  V., 
GREGORY  XII.,  and 
BENEDICT  XIII. 
JOHN  XXIII.,  GRK- 
GORY  XII.,  and 
BENEDICT  XIII. 
MARTIN  V. 

EUGENE  IV. 
NICHOLAS  V. 
OALIXTCS  HI. 

PIUS  II. 

PAUL  II. 

SIXTUS  IV. 
INNOCENT  VIII. 


CHAPTER  r.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

IIEXUY  IV.,  SURNAUED  BOLINGBROKE. — ACCESSION,  K.D.  1399— DE.ATII.  A.D  1413. 


Henry  IV'.  commences  his  roi^^ — Ills  politic  measures  -Troubles  at  the  commencement  of  bis  reign — Disposal  of 
Richard  II. — Royal  claims  uf  tlio  House  of  March — Honiy  dof&its  a conspinacy  of  the  nobles —My.stcrious 
death  of  Richard  II. — Its  consequences  among  the  French  rulers — Troubled  state  of  France — Henry  unsnc- 
ccs-fully  invades  Scotland — Insurrection  in  Wales— Account  of  Owen  Glondowor,  its  leader — His  successful 
resistance  to  the  English — The  Scots  invado  England — They  are  defeated  at  Nesbit  Moor — Their  signal  defeat 
at  Houiildon  Hill — Henry  challenged  to  combat  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans — His  contemptuous  reply— Discontent 
of  the  I’ercics  against  lloury— Their  plots  to  detlirono  him — Their  proclamation  at  Shrewsbury — Battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  defeat  of  the  I’orcios — The  Earl  of  Xorlhuiuherland  pardoned — Reports  of  Richard  If.  being 
still  alive— Disturbances  in  consequence- Henry’s  unsuccessful  attempts  to  raise  supplies — Rebellion  against 
liira  ill  favour  of  the  house  of  March— It  is  defeated — Services  of  Prince  Henry  against  the  Welsh — Heroic 
resistance  of  Owen  Glcndowcr — Disturbed  condition  of  .Scotland — Henry  captures  its  young  prince,  James — 
The  Earl  of  Nortbumborland  again  rebels — Is  defeated  and  slain — Quarrels  of  the  court  fictions  in  France — 
The  plots  and  assassinations  that  accompauied  them — The  parties  .apply  to  England — Tiie  Euglisb  iuvado 
France  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence— Henry’s  troubles  at  the  close  of  bis  reign — Account  of  bis  eldest  sou, 
rrinco  Henry— Last  illness  and  death  of  Henry  IV’. 


AVING  been  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England  by  the  nreh- 
biahoi>,  on  Tuesday,  the  feast  of 
St.  Jerome  the  Doctor,  the  30th 
of  September,  13i)i),  Henry  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  exerci.se 
the  royal  authority,  and  to  fill 
those  offices  wliich  hiul  become 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  Richard. 
Ry  that  event  the  {lower  of  the  jus- 
tices,  sherifls,  and  other  officers,  ceased, 
“ami,  therefort',”  in  the  language  of  parliament, 
* lest  justice  might  be  delayer!,  to  the  grievance 


of  the  {>eoj)le,  the  present  king  namoil  and  ap- 
|K)intetl  his  princi|)al  officere  and  justices,  who 
took  the  usual  oaths.”  Rut  the  authority  of  the 
|>ai'liaiueiit  itself,  which  ha<l  l>eeu  summoned  in 
the  name  of  King  Richanl,  also  expired  ivith  his 
clejwsition ; and  at  this  critical  moment  it  was 
alike  indisjxjnsable  fur  Henry  that  he  should 
have  a {mrliument  assembled,  and  that  it  should 
be  comjxised  of  his  friends.  He  therefore  con- 
tiived  th.at  the  {ircwMit  members  should  bo  I’e- 
tained,  by  not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the 
election  and  return  of  fresh  members.  He  forth- 
with directed  writs  to  be  issued  returnable  in  sis 
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cIavb,  and  proclamation  to  be  made  at  the  same 
time  for  the  parliament  to  meet  for  business  on 
the  sixth  day;  assigning  as  a 
plausible  reason  for  the  shorts 
ness  of  this  summons,  that  it 
was  only  for  “ the  profit  of  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  to  spare 
the  fatigues  and  expenses  of  his 
lieges,  and  in  order  that  the 
grievances  of  the  people  might 
have  the  more  speedy  remedy.”* * 

The  king  then  rose  from  his 
throne,  and  “ beholding  the  peo- 
jde  with  a cheerful  countenance,* 
lie  departed,  and  on  the  same 
day  he  gave  a splendid  banquet 
in  the  Whitehall  to  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy,  who  attended  in 
great  numbex’S.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  1st  of  October,  a 
deputation  waited  upon  Rich- 
ard, late  king,  in  the  Tower,  and 
thex'e  William  Thy  ruing,  justi- 
ciary, for  himself  and  fellow- 
procurators,  in  the  name  of  the 
states  and  nil  the  people,  noti- 
fied to  Richard  the  acceptance 
of  his  resignation,  and  the  cause 
and  foi'm  of  his  de})osition,  and 
then  rcnoimced  all  homage  and 
fealty  to  him.  Tho  parliament 
met  on  Monday,  the  6 th;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  com- 
mons seem  to  have  been  to  a 
man  the  same  individuals  that 
had  been  summoned  six  weeks 
before  in  the  name  of  Rich.ard. 

On  the  Monday  following,  Oc- 
tober the  13th,  the  feast  of  St. 

Edmund  the  Confessor,  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  he  had  gone  into  exile,  Henry 
was  crowned  with  the  U3u.al  ceremonies*  in  W est- 
minster Abbey.* 

• /tot,  Pai/.  - I ItiJ. : fivnur. 

* “ In  tbU  reTolation  of  1300,  there  wa*  as  romarkablo  an  .nt- 
tentlon  shown  to  the  formalities  of  the  constitution— allowance 
made  fur  the  men  and  tho  times — os  in  tliat  of  lOSS.  The  imr- 
liament  was  not  opened  by  commissiun ; no  one  took  the  office 
of  president;  the  commons  did  not  adjourn  to  their  own  cliamlier; 
they  choM  no  tjxsakor;  the  name  of  parliament  wa-t  not  taken, 
but  ttint  only  of  e.ikitcs  of  tlie  realm.  But  os  it  would  hare 
1>oen  a riolation  of  constitutional  principles  to  assume  a {larlia- 
monUty  character  without  the  king's  commission,  thougli  sum- 
niuued  by  his  writ,  so  it  was  still  more  essential  to  limit  their 
exorcise  of  |>ower  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances.  Upon  tho 
cession  of  the  king,  as  upon  bis  death,  the  parliameut  was  no 
more;  its  existence,  as  the  council  of  Ute  sovereign,  being  do* 
IKiudent  on  Iiis  will.  The  actual  convention  summoned  by  Ute 
writs  of  Richard  could  not  legally  booomo  tho  parliament  of 
Henry : and  tlie  validity  of  a statute  declaring  it  to  bo  such, 
would  probably  tiave  been  questionable  in  that  age,  when  tho 
\K>wer  of  statutes  to  alter  the  original  principles  of  tlie  common 
law  W03  by  no  menus  so  thoroughly  rerognued  as  at  tho  Rcito- 


The  pai'Iiament  was  in  the  best  of  humours, 
and  the  commons  more  especially  went  hand  iu 
hand  with  the  new  king.  Many 
of  tho  obnoxious  acts  of  the  late 
reign  were  instantly  repealed. 
In  the  lords  the  most  violent 
altercations  soon  ensued.  Tlie 
peers  who  had  appealed  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  of  treason 
were  called  to  account;  but 
these  chivalrous  lords  were  not 
ashamed  to  take  up  the  same 
plea  which  Ixad  been  used  by  the 
judges  in  the  preceding  reign: 
they  said  they  acted  through 
fear,  and  sealed  that  deed  under 
compulsion  of  Richard.  ITiey 
added,  that  they  were  not  more 
guilty  iu  prosecuting  Gloucester 
than  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
iu  condemning  liim  on  their  ap>- 
peaL  There  was  scarcely  a lord 
present  but  had  been  involved  in 
the  inexplicable  intrigues  of  the 
last  twelve  years.  There  was 
plenty  of  ground  for  recrimina- 
tion, and  the  opportunity  was 
not  lost ; the  tenns  liar  and  trai- 
tor tosounded  from  every  comer 
of  the  house;  forty  gauntlets 
were  thrown  upon  the  floor,  as 
the  pledges  of  battles  in  the 
lists.  A timid  or  an  unreflecting 
king  would  have  been  lost  in  this 
perilous  storm,  which  the  firm 
and  crafty  Henry  managed  to 
subdue.  The  appellants  wer« 
let  off  with  the  forfeiture  of  the 
titles  and  estates  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Richard  os  a x’eward  for  their  ser- 
vices against  his  uncle  Gloucester.  Several  excel- 
lent statutes  were  enacted  iu  this  first  ixarliauient ; 
treason  was  again  reduced  to  the  limits  prescribed 

ration  and  Rovolntion.  Vet  Henry  was  too  well  pleased  with 
ills  trionds  to  )Kirt  with  them  so  readily ; oud  he  hod  much  to 
elToct  before  the  fervour  of  their  spirits  iLould  aX>ate.  Henoe  on 
expedient  was  devised,  of  issuing  writs,  returnable  in  six  days. 
These  neither  were  nor  conid  be  complied  with;  but  the  same 
memXiers  as  liad  deposed  Richard  sat  in  the  u«w  porliainoiit, 
which  was  r.^gularly  oi>ened  by  Henry's  commissioner,  os  if  they 
had  been  duly  elected.  In  this  contrivance,  more  tb.m  in  nil 
the  rest,  wo  may  trace  the  hand  of  lawyers.” — /fUlam, 

In  following  out  his  investigatlniu  upon  this  period,  the  Mmo 
author  goes  on  to  remark,  that  iu  tho  twenty-two  years  from 
the  accession  of  Ricliord  II.,  the  ooustitutionol  Authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  mode  nirprisiug  progress.  “Of  the 
three  capital  poiitts  in  contest  whilo  Edward  vH  I .)  reigned— that 
money  could  nut  bo  levied,  or  laws  enacted,  witliout  the  com- 
mons’ consent,  and  tlint  the  administration  of  government  was 
subject  to  their  inspection  and  control — tho  first  was  absolutely 
decided  in  their  favour,  Uie  second  was  at  least  perfectly  ad- 
mitted in  jiriiiciplo,  ond  the  last  was  cottfirmod  X.y  frequent  ex- 
ercise." 


Uenbv  IV. — From  his  tomb  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 
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under  Etlward  III.;  appeals  of  treason  in  parlia- 
ment, of  which  such  an  abuse  had  been  made,  were 
abolished.  Another  great  measure  was  the  estab- 
lishing a law,  tliat  the  power  of  parliament  should 
in  no  case  be  delegated  to  a standing  commission. 

On  the  2.3d  day  of  October,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland presented  himself  in  the  lords,  to 
deliver  a royal  message,  and  then  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  rose,  and  charged  the  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  to  keep  w'hatevcr  resolution 
they  should  adopt  on  this  present  message  a 
profound  and  solemn  secret.  After  this  Nor- 
thumberland spoke : he  requested  their  advice  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  Richard  should  be  treated 
in  time  to  come ; for  his  master  Henry,  he  said, 
was  resolved  that,  happen  what  might,  the  life 
of  the  deposed  sovereign  should  be  preserved — 
and  we  l>elieve  that  he  here  expressed  Henry’s 
real  wish.  Tlie  lords  answered  unanimously  that 
Richard  ought  to  bo  carried  secretly  to  some  castle; 
there  to  be  placed  in  custody  of  tnxsty  officers,  who 
should  prevent  his  holding  any  communication 
with  his  former  friends  and  servants.  This  was 
the  sanction  Henry  required ; and  his  cousin  was 
privately  removed  from  the  Tower  accordingly. 
In  the  first  instance  he  was  conveyed  to  Leeds 
Castle,  in  Kent ; but  it  appears  that  he  was  subse- 


quently removed  by  night  fron»  one  castle  to 
another,  as  had  been  practised  with  his  great- 
grandfather Edward  II.* 

In  the  course  of  this  same  parli.ament  Henry’s 
eldest  son  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 


' I.«0(U  Ca«Uo  i*  a niagnlScent  piU>  of  (tone  Imiidings,  not- 
witlutandinK  ita  haring  been  built  at  aereral  time*,  and  of  dif- 
fonsnt  archiUxture.  It  it  lituated  in  the  midtt  of  a beautiful 
|iark.  and  it  encircled  by  a huge  moat  of  running  water,  tup- 
plied  by  a (troam  which  ritet  at  Lonhani,  and  Uowi  thence  into 
tho  Medway.  i «o(.  Pari, 

N on.  1. 


Guienne,  Lancaster,  and  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of 
Chester ; and  he  was  declared  heir-apparant  to 
the  throne  of  England.  From  the  important 
consequences  which  arose  out  of  Henry’s  claim 
of  right  to  the  crown  by  descent,  we  must  sketch 
the  genealogy  of  an  otherwise  quiet  and  unimpor- 
tant personage.  The  young  Earl  of  March,  •whom 
Richard  had  declared  his  lawful  heir,  was  sprung 
from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Hemys  father.  Lionel,  the  said 
Duke  of  Clarence,  died  without  issue  male,  and 
his  possessions  and  pretensions  fell  to  his  daugh- 
ter Philippa,  •w’ho  married  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  the  representative  of  the  paramour 
of  Isabella  of  FVance,  and  the  murderer  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  great-grandfather  of  this  Philip|)a. 
Many  yearn  after  the  execution  and  attainder  of 
the  notorious  Mortimer,  his  honours  and  estates 
were  restored  to  his  son  by  Edward  III.,  and 
from  that  jieriod  they  had  remained  in  the  family. 
From  the  marriage  of  Philippa  of  Clarence  pro- 
ceeded another  Roger  Mortimer,  who  was  lortl- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  a pjirt  of  Richard’s 
reign,  and  who  had  been  killed  in  that  country. 
This  last  Roger  left  two  sons,  of  whom  Edmund, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  was  indisputably  heir  to  the 
crown  by  right  descent  at  the  time  of  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard.  But  this 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March,  &c.,  was  only  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age:  the 
|)Ci'son8  most  attached  to 
legitimacy  would  pause  in 
those  times,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country, 
ere  they  declared  for  such 
a child,  escorted  and  sur- 
rouude<l  by  the  horroi*s  of 
a long  minority.  In  fact, 
his  right  was  scarcely  al- 
lowed the  weight  of  a fea- 
ther: not  only  was  it  not 
discussed,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  lx)y  was  {Missed 
over  in  silence  by  lords, 
commons,  priests,  and  law- 
yers ; and  if  it  occurred  to 
any  of  the  |>eople  at  that 
time,  the  fact  is  not  mentioned.  Heniy  hail  got 
possession  both  of  Eilmund  Mortimer  and  his 
younger  brother,  and  he  lodged  them  in  Windsor 
Castle.  Some  years  later  the  name  of  Edmund 
was  for  the  first  time  brought  forward  by  the  in- 
surgents in  the  north.  In  other  hands  the  lives 
of  these  two  captives  might  have  been  in  d.m- 
ger;  but  Henry  treated  them  Iwth  with  griMt 
kindness,  although  they  remained  in  honounible 
prison  till  the  day  of  his  death.  When  the  claim 
of  the  Mortimers  is  again  revivcil,  it  is  as  trans- 
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iiiitted  by  Anne,  the  sister  of  this  Edmund,  who, 
by  espousing  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  the 
second  son  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  gave  rise 
to  the  claims  of  the  house  of  York,  and  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  dreadful  wars  of  the  Roses. 

Henry,  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  the  idol 
of  the  people,  but  he  soon 
found  that  he  had  desperate 
enemies  among  the  nobility.  x 

The  lords  appellants,  as  they 
are  called,  who  had  been  but 
slightly  punished  in  parlia- 
ment (one  of  them,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  not  punish- 
ed at  all)  resolved  to  take  a 
fearful  vengeance.  During 
the  sitting  of  parliament  they 
held  secret  meetings  in  the 
apai-tments  of  the  abbot  of 
Westminster,  and  there,  it 
appears,  they  formed  a plot 
for  i-estoriug  Richard  and 
murdering  Henry.  About  a 
month  after  the  dissolution, 
they  proclaimed  a touma- 
ment  to  be  held  at  Oxford 
on  the  3d  day  of  January, 
and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother-in-law  to 
Henry,  invited  the  king  to  attend.  The  invita- 
tion was  accepted,  and  then  a band  of  desperate 
men  were  leagued  to  make  a rush  on  the  king, 
and  kill  him  and  his  sons  during  the  jousts. 
The  king  had  kept  his  Christmas  in  Windsor 
Castle;  the  conspirators  were  at  Oxford:  no 
suspicion  was  excited — the  blow  seemed  certain ; 
but  on  the  appointed  day  one  of  their  number, 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  first  cousin  to  Henry,  who  had  had  the 
{trincipal  hand  in  the  plot,  was  missing.  The 
day  of  the  tournament  wore  away,  and,  as  neither 
Rutlanil  nor  the  king  appeared,  they  were  forced 
to  conclude  that  they  had  been  betrayed.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  they  yet  hoped  to  retrieve 
themselves  by  a bold  and  rapid  movement.  They 
knew  that  Henry  had  been  living  at  Windsor 
with  only  a feeble  guard,  and  that  very  evening 
they  set  out  from  Oxford,  with  500  horse,  to  sur- 
prise him  in  the  castle.  The  castle,  indeed,  they 
surprised  early  the  next  morning,  but  Henry  was 
not  there ; receiving  timely  warning,  he  had  gone 
to  London,  where  he  had  ah-eady  issued  writs 
for  their  apprehension  as  traitors,  and  was  at 
that  moment  collecting  troops  to  crush  them. 
Stupified  by  their  double  disapiioiutment,  the 
conspirators  lingeretl  about  Wiuilsor  doing  no- 
thing ; but  the  next  day  the  approach  of  Henry 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  force,  chiefiy  com- 
}x>sed  of  volunteers  from  the  city  of  London, 
roused  them  fram  their  lethargy,  and  then  they 


fled  to  arm  their  several  retainers.  The  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  rode  for  Essex  and  the  Fens,  but 
the  other  chiefs  retired  towards  the  west,  pro- 
claiming King  Richard  in  all  the  towns  through 
which  they  passed.  But  the  popular  feeling  was 
everywhere  against  them,  and  they  were  destroyed 


Rehai.vs  of  PoNTKrRAcrCMrLS.'— TranncUonsof  tho  Yorlubin  Arclutoctural  Societj. 


to  a man  by  the  armed  citizens  who  rose  against 
them,  without  any  co-operation  of  the  king  or  the 
forces  he  had  raised.  In  this  manner  the  spon- 
taneous rage  of  the  people  relieved  Henry  from 
the  trouble  and  from  the  odium  which  generally 
attend  state  trials  when  they  are  at  all  prolonged. 
He,  however,  ordered  that  a few  prisoners  of  in- 
ferior rank  should  be  tried  by  the  common  courts. 
Ferriby  and  Maudelein,  two  monks  or  priests, 
who  had  been  chaplains  to  Richard,  were  exe- 
cuted in  London ; and  two  knights,  Thomas 
Blount  and  Beunet  Sely,  were  executed  at  Ox- 
ford. Here  Henry  stopjied  the  red  hand  of  the 
law  and  of  private  vengeance;  for  he  declare* *! 
that  man  a ti-aitor  that  should  put  another  to 
death  in  this  quarrel. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  rictims  safrificed  by 
tliis  furious  attempt  of  the  lords  appellants,  was 
the  ex-king  himself.  About  tliree  weeks  after 
that  day  on  which  it  hail  l>een  arranged  that 
Henry  should  be  murdered  at  Oxford,  it  was 
known  that  Richard  had  died  at  Pontefract. 


' Pontrefact  Castle  was  founded  by  Ubert  do  Lacr,  who  re- 
ceived a grant  of  Oie  site  in  the  tenth  year  of  William  the  Cou- 

*ineror ; and  the  name  is  said  to  hare  been  given  by  Iiim  to  the 
borough,  which  had  previously  been  called  Kirkby,  on  account 
of  some  resemblance  to  Pontfrete  in  Normandy,  hU  birth-place 
The  site  of  the  edifice  is  an  elevated  rock.  The  dungeona  were  of 
the  moat  formidable  kind  constructed  in  Norman  castlea.  Tl.o 
area  inclosed  by  thU  extensive  castle  was  about  aeven  acres 
During  the  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  Ponte- 
fract was  frequently  besieged  in  turn  by  either  party.  It  sur- 
rendered, 1049,  to  General  lAmbert,  after  the  garrison  had  been 
reduced  from  GOO  men  to  100.  Shortly  after  it  was  dismantled 
by  order  of  the  parliament. 
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Eveu  more  than  the  usual  mystery  is  heaped 
upon  this  horrid  transaction ; and,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  iipou  the  subject,  lit- 
tle positive  information  can  be  added  to  what  is 
said  by  the  attacheil  dependent  and  friend  of  bis 
family — old  Froissart.  “How  Richard  died,  and 
by  what  means,  I could  not  tell  when  I wrote  this 
clironicle.”  The  least  horrible  supposition  is,  that 
by  order  of  Henry  and  those  who  acted  with  him 
— that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  nobles  and  prelates 
in  the  land — he  was  despatched  by  assassins;  tlie 
most  horrible,  and  which,  we  grieve  to  say,  is 
the  more  probable,  is,  that  he  was  starved  to 
death. 

The  details  were  repeated  to  King  Charles  of 
France,  and  they  so  deeply  affected  him,  that  they 
lirought  on  a fit  of  insanity — the  worst  of  all 
maladies,  to  which  he  had  been  liable  at  inter- 
vals for  more  than  six  years.  This  king’s  greatest 
anxiety  was  for  his  young  daughter  Isabella — 
dethroned  and  left  defenceless  in  a foreign  coun- 
try, in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age ; but  his 
uncles,  who,  owing  to  his  frequent  maladies,  had 
much  more  power  than  he,  and  his  n)inisters  and 
courtiers  generally,  seemed  to  have  rejoiced  at 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  falling  upon  the  Eng- 
lish possessions.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  thought 
that,  at  all  events,  the  French  ought  to  attempt 
to  derive  some  profit  out  of  what  had  happened; 
and  without  any  announcement  to  the  de  facto 
government  of  England — which  it  suited  the  pro- 
ject in  hand  to  consider  ns  an  usurpation — he 
fell  upon  that  fragment  of  Guienne  where  the 
English  flag  still  floated  ; and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
lx)n  at  the  same  time  marched  with  an  army  as 
far  ns  Agen,  whence  he  issued  manifestoes  pro- 
mising the  most  favourable  conditions  to  such 
of  tlie  “ goorl  towns”  as  would  voluntarily  unite 
with  the  kingdom  of  France.  None  of  these 
towns  were  so  important  ns  Bordeaux,  the  birth- 
place of  Richard ; and  there,  at  first,  a sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  sovereign  seemed  likely  to 
second  the  views  of  the  French.  In  a spirit  of 
exaggeration,  natural  to  their  warm  susceptibili- 
ties, the  people  of  Bordeaux  swore  by  the  Lord, 
that  Richard  was  thel>est  man  in  his  kingdom,  and 
that  the  Londoners  had  traitorously  wTOught  his 
ruin.  But  their  ardour  cooled  when  they  came 
to  consider  the  pi-opositions  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon ; and  their  interests  made  them  prefer  the 
government  of  the  destroyer  of  Richard  to  that  of 
thebeggare<l  and  rapacious  King  of  France,  with 
his  merciless  uncles.  The  great  enterprise  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgun<ly,  and  the  march  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  failed  completely.'  France  was  not  in 
a condition  to  declare  war : she  had  been  drained 
of  her  money ; the  king’s  council  was  nothing  but 

* A.  Thl«n7.  Hitt.  <U  Ouytnnt;  IlaranU,  Hitt.  Duct  dt  Dour- 
ffOffnt;  Droittarl. 


a scene  of  discord ; and  Charles,  who  had  recov- 
ered his  souses  for  a season,  would  not  permit 
hostilities  while  his  daughter  was  j'et  in  Eng- 
land. The  new  King  of  England,  on  his  side, 
was  anxious  to  avoid  a war  until  he  should  be 
more  firmly  seated  on  his  throne:  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  France  soon  after  his  coronation,  and 
lie  gave  the  most  flattering  reception  to  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  Sire  de  Hugueville,  and 
Masle  Blanchet,  who  came  over  as  ambassadors 
from  Cliarles,  to  request  the  restoration  of  his 
daughter,  together  with  all  her  jewels,  and  the 
sum  of  200,000  francs  of  gold,  which  had  been 
remitted  to  Richard,  in  jiart  payment  of  her 
dower.  Henry  attempted  to  remove  all  demands 
and  difficulties,  by  proposing  a marriage  lictween 
Isabella  and  his  eldest  son;  but  Charles  i-cjected 
this  alliance.  The  great  diflSculty  on  this  side 
did  not  BO  much  regard  the  young  lady  as  the 
money : Henry  was  poor,  and  did  not  like  to  risk 
his  necessary  popularity  by  demanding  grants 
from  parliament,  and  he  consulted  the  univer- 
sities, to  know  whether,  by  law,  the  personal 
obligations  of  Richard  were  binding  on  his  suc- 
cessor. The  reply  of  the  learned  was  not  such 
as  he  expected;  but  still  with  the  200,000  francs 
of  gold  he  could  not  or  would  not  part,  and  the 
IVench  ambassadors  returned  with  the  assui*ance, 
that  the  existing  truce  should  lie  respected,  and 
that  Madame  Isabella  should  be  restored,  but 
without  either  the  money  or  the  jewels.  Tlicse 
negotiations  hasted  many  months.  Charles,  eager 
to  get  back  his  daughter,  consented  to  receive  her 
with  only  her  jewels  (if  the  French  are  correct, 
Henry  kept  part  of  these),  and  to  reserve  the 
question  of  the  money  for  some  future  discussion. 
Isiibella  was  carried  over  to  Calais  and  delivered 
with  great  formality  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
As  soon  ns  she  was  safe  at  Paris,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  forgetting  the  embarrassed  state  of  the 
government,  would  have  declared  war  to  avenge 
her  wrongs ; but  the  Duke  of  Burgtindy,  who  was 
then  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  would  not 
consent  to  this  dangerous  measure.  Hence  there 
arose  a furiotjs  quarrel  between  the  rival  dukes, 
and  a fearful  tragedy,  which  soon  followed  in 
France,  was  probably  in  |>art  owing  to  this  alter- 
cation. 

Henry  well  knew  that  the  unpopularity  of 
Richard  had  chiefly  arisen  from  the  conviction 
of  a warlike  people,  that  he  dreaded  the  dan- 
gers and  hated  the  fatigues  of  the  field.  The 
conquest  of  Scotland  was  still  a popular  idea, 
and  the  king  determined  to  illustrate  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  by  an  expedition  into  that 
country.  He  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  distracted  state  of  affairs  at  the  Scottish 
court.  King  Robert  was  old  and  weak ; his  eldest 
son  Da%*id,  Earl  of  Rothesay,  though  bravo,  and 
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not  without  abililic.%  was  dissipated,  imprudent, 
and  reckless ; he  had  ofifcnded  some  of  the  great- 
est of  the  uobles,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  his 
uncle,  wlio  acted  as  regent  during  the  king’s  sick- 
ness, aspired  to  the  crown,  and  was  known  to 
be  a desperate  and  remorseless  man.  Henry’s 
great  difficulty,  however,  was  agaui  about  money. 
Popular  as  the  war  might  be,  he  dreaded  impos- 
ing new  taxes  for  its  expenses.  He  preferred 
having  recourse  to  the  old  system  of  feudal  sei^ 
vice,  which,  though  long  out  of  use,  had  never 
been  formally  abolished.  With  the  consent  of 
a great  council,  composed  exclusively  of  the  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
great  churchmen  should  contribute  a tenth  of 
their  incomes,  and  that  the  lay  lords  should 
march  with  their  retainers,  and  serve  at  their 
own  charges.  Henry  next  summoned  all  persons 
enjoying  fees  or  pensions  granted  by  Edwartl 
III.,  by  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  by  Eich- 
ai’d  II.,  or  by  his  own  father  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, to  meet  him  in  arms  at  York,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture.  He  began  his  warlike  pro- 
ceedings with  a high  tone,  despatching  hei^ds 
to  command  King  Robert  and  the  great  barons 
of  Scotland  to  meet  him  at  Edinburgh,  and  there 
do  him  homage  for  that  crown  as  well  as  for  tlie 
estates  they  held  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Rothe- 
say went  to  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  to  fight,  not 
to  make  submission ; and  Henry  was  completely 


foiled  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  castle.  He  soon 
found  tliat  his  unpaid  army  was  badly  supplied 
with  provisions  ; and,  in  the  end,  he  was  forced 
by  famine  to  make  a rapid  retreat  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eklinburgh  to  the  Borders.' 

During  his  absence  in  the  north  a most  formi- 
dable insurrection — one  which  was  never  wholly 
subdued  during  his  vigorous  reign — broke  out  in 
tlie  west,  under  the  guidance  of  the  famous  Owen 
Glendower,  the  most  remarkable  man  of  that  age. 
Owen  had  been  an  esquire  in  the  household  of 
Richard  II.,  and  he  retained  an  affectionate  re- 
collection of  his  old  master.  After  the  revolu- 
tion, he  retired  to  his  native  district  of  Glen- 
dourdy,  and  there  his  loyalty  was  quickened  by 
an  attack  made  on  his  property  by  the  great 
Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn.  He  petitioned  parlia- 
ment for  redress,  and  induced  an  influential 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  up  his 
cause.  But  when  his  just  and  peaceful  petition 
was  rudely  rejected,  he  resolved  to  take  the  law 
into  his  o^vn  hands,  and,  casting  aside  the  pen, 
he  grasped  the  sword.  He  pretended  to  be  line- 
ally descended  from  the  last  of  the  native  Prin- 
ces of  Wales ; and  none  of  the  Welsh  disputed 
his  claim  to  an  honour  which  gave  him  a won- 
derful degree  of  influence.  To  this  ascendency 
was  added  another  influence  probably  quite  as 
powerful  on  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  moun- 
taineers. Before  becoming  a courtly  squire,  Owen 
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Lad  studied  in  the  English  universities,  and  had 
afterwards  lived  in  the  Inns  of  Court  as  an  “ ap- 
prentice of  the  law.”  With  the  extent  of  his 
literary  and  scientific  acquirements  we  are  not 
acquainted ; it  was  probably  not  inconsiderable 
for  those  times;  it  was  certainly  quite  enough 
to  make  a great  impression  among  the  Welsh : 
nor  was  it  very  extraordinary,  at  a period  when 


' great  book-learning  was  pretty  generally  a.<5so- 
ciated  with  ideas  of  magic,  that  those  poor  pea- 
sants should  set  down  Owen  Glendower  as  a ma- 
gician, or  as  one  ha>nng  intercourse  with  the  in- 
visible world  of  spirits.  Availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afibrded  by  the  king's  absence  in 
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Scotland,  Owen  collected  a brave  baud,  drove 
the  intruders  from  his  projwty,  and  took  some 
of  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyu’s  people  prisoners. 
When  Henry  returned,  he  declared  Owen  an 
outlaw;  and  then  Owen,  speaking  no  longer 
about  a few  acres  of  land,  boldly  declared  him- 
self the  lawful  sovereign  of  all  Wales.  Without 
criticizing  his  genealogy  or  right,  nearly  every 
Welshman  in  England,  whether  in  the  capital  or 
in  the  provinces,  threw  up  his  business  and  oc- 
cupation, and  returned  to  his  native  mountains. 
Henry,  who  was  never  wanting  in  decision  and 
activity,  marched  with  an  army  into  Wales,  con- 
fidently hoping  to  crush  the  insurrection  at  once ; 
but  the  clerk  and  esquire  displayed  the  abilities 
of  a general : he  avoided  an  action,  led  the  Eng- 
lish by  long  marches  through  the  most  difficult 
and  most  desolate  pai'tsof  the  country;  and  when 
Henry  was  obliged  to  retire  (again,  as  it  appears, 
from  want  of  provisions),  Glendower's  fame  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people  were  greatly  height- 
ened. The  king  returned  in  a few  months,  but 
with  no  better  success;  and  a third  campaign, 
which  he  made  in  the  following  year,  was  a com- 
plete failure.' 

A D 1402  Henry’s  mind,  however,  was  at 
this  time  irritated  by  many  insults 
proceeding  from  very  different  quarters ; and  his 
attention  was  distracted  by  plots  and  rumours  in 
England,  and  hostile  demonstrations  in  Scotland 
and  in  France. 

Walleran  of  Luxemburg,  Count  of  Ligny  and 
St  Pol,  who  had  married  a sister  or  half-sister 
of  the  deposed  Richard,  was  not  strong  enough 
to  be  very  formidable ; but  he  pursued  a course 
well  calculated  to  vex  and  even  to  degrade  King 
Henry.  Pretending  that  it  was  his  especial  duty 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  he  sent 
his  heralds  into  England  with  a strange  defiance 
and  declaration  of  war.*  This  curious  document 
— the  defiance  of  a petty  prince,  wlto  assumed 
the  double  character  of  vassal  of  France  and  in- 
dependent prince  of  the  empire — was  dated  the 
10th  of  February,  1402 ; but  his  limited  means 
prevented  for  some  time  his  acting  ujton  his 
threat,  and  when  he  took  the  sea,  his  operations 
resembled  those  of  a pirate. 

In  England  reports  were  industriously  circu- 
lated that  Richard  was  still  alive,  and  that,  hav- 
ing escaped  into  Scotland,  he  was  about  to  return 
at  the  head  of  an  army  to  assert  his  rights.  As- 
sociations wore  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  welcome  his  return,  and  to  co-operate 
in  his  restoration.  When  a notion  of  this  sort 
once  gains  ground,  it  is  proof  even  against  ocular 
demonstration.  We  are  of  opinion  that  few  or 
none  of  the  leaders  were  ever  deceived,  but  it 
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appears  ccilnin  that  many  of  the  people  really 
believed  that  Richard  was  alive.  Henry  iasued 
several  successive  proclamations  against  the  fab- 
ricators of  false  reports;  anti  in  the  spring  of 
1402,  Sir  Roger  (Clarendon,  a natural  son  of  the 
Black  Prince,  nine  Franciscan  friars,  and  sev- 
eral other  j)€r8on8,  were  executed  as  traitors,  for 
asserting  that  the  late  king  was  living.  In  the 
montli  of  June,  the  Scottish  army,  indeed,  crossed 
the  Borders;  but  there  was  no  Richard  with  it, 
nor  did  the  Scots  pretend  that  he  was  coming. 
After  doing  considerable  mischief,  this  army  was 
defeated  at  Nesbit  Moor.  The  victorious  com- 
mander on  this  occasion  was  not  an  Englishman, 
but  a disaffected  Scot.  The  imprudent  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  heii^apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
had  been  contracted  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  George  of  Dunbar,  the  great 
Earl  of  March,  whose  estates  and  commands  lay 
near  the  Borders : in  spite  of  his  solemn  engage- 
ment, the  prince  not  only  refused  the  damsel, 
but  married  Mariell,  the  daughter  of  the  Elarl  of 
Douglas,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Earls  of 
March.  The  Earl  of  March  withdrew  to  his 
almost  impregnable  castle  of  Dunbar,  gave  up 
his  fealty,  did  homage  to  the  King  of  England, 
and  joined  in  the  closest  confederacy  with  the 
Percies  of  Northumberland.  By  his  means  the 
road  to  Edinburgh  had  been  laid  open  to  Henry 
in  1400,  and  now  after  having  assisted  the  Per- 
cies in  several  inroads  or  forays  they  had  made 
into  Scotland,  he  defeate<l  tlie  Scottish  force  at 
Nesbit  Moor.  Earl  Douglas,  who  had  got  a 
grant  of  the  estates  of  the  Karl  of  March,  imme- 
diately prejxared  to  drive  him  to  his  min,  and  to 
revenge  this  defeat.  Ten  thousand  warriors  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  tlie  Douglas,  which  flew  like 
a meteor  from  the  Lothians  to  the  Tweetl,  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne.  Having  carried  terror 
and  devastation  as  for  as  the  walls  of  Newcastle, 
without  finding  any  force  to  oj)poee  him,  he 
turned  back  loaded  with  plunder,  and  marched 
in  a careless  manner  towards  the  Tweed.  Dur- 
ing his  advance  to  the  south,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  his  son  the  Hotspur  Percy, 
with  «his  deadly  enemy  the  Earl  of  March,  ga- 
there<l  a numerous  army  in  his  rear.  Dougla<i, 
hampered  by  his  spoils,  came  suddenly  upon  this 
force,  which  was  posted  near  Milfleld,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Northumberland.  He  perceived 
a strong  position  between  the  two  armies  called 
Homildon  Hill,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
seize  it.  Tlie  English,  with  the  people  of  the 
Earl  of  March,  occupied  the  ridges  of  a neigh- 
bouring hill,  but  they  left  it  to  advance  to  the 
assault;  and  Harry  Percy  (or  Hotspur)  w.as 
about  to  charge  up  the  hill  of  Homildon,  when 
March  caught  his  bridle,  and  advised  him  to 
stay  where  ho  was,  and  begin  the  fight  with  his 
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arcliem  The  advice  was  taken;  the  English 
l)Owmen  advanced  to  the  roots  of  the  hill,  and 
shot  upwards  with  wonderful  force.  Instead  of 
charging  at  first,  as  Bruce  did  the  English  archers 
at  Bannockburn,  Douglas  did  nothing,  but  left 
his  |>eople  drawn  up  in  ranks  on  the  face  of  the 
hill,  where  they  presented  one  general  mark  to 
the  enemy.  Scarcely  an  English  arrow  flew  in 
vain ; the  Scots  fell  in  heaps  without  fighting. 
At  last  Douglas  made  up  his  mind  to  charge 
down  the  hill.  As  he  descended  the  English  bow- 
men retired  a little,  but  they  pulled  their  bow- 
strings as  they  withdrew,  and,  presently  halting 
again,  they  sent  a flight  of  arrows  so  “ sharp  and 
strong,"  that  no  armour  could  witlxstand  it ; and 
as  he  was  spurring  forward,  the  Douglas  himself 
was  wounded  in  five  different  places.  He  fell 
from  his  horse — was  made  prisoner — and  then  a 
complete  rout  of  the  Scots  ensued.  Eight  hun- 
dre<i  of  them  remained  on  the  field,  and  5(K), 
it  is  said,  were  drowned  in  the  Tweed.  Besides 
Douglas,  whose  principal  wound  dejn-ived  him 
of  an  eye,  Murdach,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Angus,  two  barons, 
eighty  knights  (among  whom  were  some  French- 
men), and  many  other  persons  of  rank,  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  Percies.  Livingston  of  Calen- 
dar, Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  Walter  Sinclair,  Ro- 
ger Gordon,  and  Walter  Scott,  were  in  the  num- 
l>er  of  the  more  illustrious  slain.  The  w’hole 
aflaii',  ns  in  many  similar  cases,  was  decided  by 
the  English  archers  alone. 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Homildon  Hill, 
which  was  fought  on  Holy  rood  Day,  the  14th 
September,  1402.'  While  it  was  fighting  Henry 
himself  was  engaged  much  less  successfully  in 
Wales,  where  Owen  Glendower  had  recently 
gained  two  splendid  victories.  In  the  end  of  Sei>- 
tember  the  king  advanced  fremSlirewsbury;  but 
though  he  divided  his  forces  into  three  separate 
armies,  which  poured  into  Wales  from  three  dif- 
ferent points,  he  could  never  find  his  active  and 
cunning  enemy;  while  his  troops  were  everj'whero 
encountered  and  baffled  by  rains  and  tempest. 
Henry  at  last  withdrew,  convinced,  it  is  said, 
that  Owen  Glendower  was  a mighty  necromancer. 
On  his  retreat,  Owen  marched  in  triumph  through 
the  country,  where  all  true  Welshmen  now  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  legitimate  sovereign." 

Nor  was  this  failure  the  only  annoyance  which 
Heuiy  was  now  suffering.  In  the  month  of 
August  of  this  same  year  he  received  a challenge 
from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  the 
French  king,  and  uncle  of  the  Lady  Isabella.  Tliis 
prince  had  formerly  been  the  bosom  friend  and 
sworn  brether  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke;  and 
during  his  exile  in  France,  encouraged  Henry  to 
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dethrone  Richard,  the  husband  of  his  niece.  But 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  then  acted  rather  out  of 
spite  and  jealousy  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  de  facto  regent  of  France,  than  from 
any  steady  affection  for  Henry;  and  he  was  a 
man  accustomed  to  change  ])rinciples  and  systems 
almost  os  often  ns  his  clothes.  His  first  challenge 
did  not  state  any  grievance  whatever:  he  merely 
said  that  he  deplored  the  state  of  inactivity  and 
neglect  of  the  use  of  arms,  to  which  he  and  other 
princes  of  France  were  condemned — that  he  was 
anxious  to  gain  honour  and  good  renown — and 
that,  therefore,  he  wanted  to  fight,  with  a hun- 
dred French  knights  armed  with  lance,  battle- 
axe,  sword,  and  dagger,  but  without  any  bodkins, 
hooks,  points,  bearded  darts,  razors,  needles,  or 
{K)isoned  darts,  against  King  Henry  and  a hun- 
dred English  knights.*  The  King  of  England 
received  the  heralds  in  what  was  considered  a 
very  8cur>*y  manner;  and,  contrary  to  the  noble 
usages  of  chivalry,  he  made  no  presents.  Hb 
answer,  which  was  not  returned  till  the  1st  of 
January,  1403,  expressed  astonishment  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  a challenge  during  a time  of  truce, 
and  from  a sworn  brother:  he  told  the  duke  that 
he  annidled  his  letters  of  alliance  and  brother- 
hood; and  reminded  him  that  he,  as  a king,  was 
not  bound  to  answer  any  such  challenge  except 
from  kings.  “ As  to  the  idleness  of  which  you 
comjdain,”  said  Henry,  with  a tone  of  solemnity 
which  looks,  however,  very  like  mockery,  “ it  is 
true  that  we  are  less  employed  in  arms  and  in 
seeking  honour  than  our  noble  ancestors:  but 
God  is  great;  and,  when  it  pleases  him,  we  shall 
follow  their  footsteps.”  At  the  end  of  hb  answer 
he  said  that  ho  should  go  to  the  Continent  when 
he  pleased,  or  when  the  affairs  of  hb  people  re- 
quired; and  that  he  should  take  with  him  such 
knights  ns  he  pleased,  and  that  then,  if  he  chose,  his 
adversary  might  come  and  meet  him;  he,  on  hb 
I>art,  hoping,  by  the  “ aid  of  God,  our  Lady,  and 
my  loi*d  St.  George,”  not  to  let  him  depart  w’ith- 
out  a sufficient  answer.  Stung  to  tlie  quick  by 
the  w'hole  tone  of  this  letter,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
made  a most  intemperate  reply,  in  which  he  taxed 
Henry  with  the  high  crimes  of  rebellion,  usur- 
pation, and  murder;  and  he  now  stated  what  he 
chose  to  consider  his  {>ersonal  grievance.  “How 
could  you  suffer  my  much  redoubted  lady,  ma- 
dame  the  Queen  of  England,  to  return  to  our 
country  desolate  by  the  loss  of  her  lord,  despoiled 
of  her  dower,  and  of  all  the  property  she  carried 
hence  on  her  marriage?  He  who  seeks  to  gain 
honour  must  support  her  cause.  Are  not  noble 
knights  lx>uud  in  all  circumstances  to  defend  the 
rights  of  widows  and  virgins  of  a virtuous  life, 
such  os  my  niece  was  known  to  lead?  And  as  I 
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am  80  nearly  related  to  her,  acquitting  myself  to- 
wanla  God  and  towards  her  as  a relation,  I re- 
ply that,  to  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood, 
I will  gladly  meet  you  in  single  combat,  or  with 
any  number  you  may  please.  This  curious  letter 
was  dated  in  March,  1403;  and  Henry,  though 
occupied  by  much  more  critical  affairs,  was  pro- 
voked to  return  an  answer  almost  immediately. 
After  expressing  an  anxiety  for  his  own  honour, 
he  accused  the  duke  of  taking  a frivolous  tuni — 
of  wishing  for  a war  of  words,  a contest  worthy  of 
minatreb.  “ In  regard  to  the  dignity  we  hold,” 
wrote  Henry,  “ it  apfHjars  that  you  do  no  not  ap- 
prove of  the  manner  in  which  w’e  have  obtaineil 
it.  Certes,  we  are  greatly  astonished  at  this,  for 
we  made  you  fully  acquainted  with  our  designs 
before  we  departed  out  of  France;  at  which  time 
you  approved  of  our  voyage,  and  prombed  us 
your  assistance,  if  we  required  it,  against  our  very 
dear  lord  and  cousin,  the  King  Richard,  whom 
Goil  absolve!  We  wanted  not  your  ossbtance; 
and  we  hold  your  approbation  or  disapprobation 
in  no  account,  since  God  and  our  people,  the  free 
inhabitants  of  thb  kingdom,  have  approved  of 
our  right:  this  is  a sutheient  reply  to  such  as 
would  question  our  right.”  The  charge  of  mur- 
der he  repelled  with  the  most  indignant  bnguage. 
“With  regard  to  that  jtassage  in  your  letter  whei*e 
you  speak  of  the  death  of  our  very  dear  cousin 
and  lord,  whom  God  al)solve!  saying  ‘ God  knows 
how  it  happened,  and  bi/  whom  that  death  was 
done,’  we  know  not  with  what  intent  such  w'ords 
are  used ; but  if  you  mean  to  say  that  hb  death  was 
caused  by  our  order,  or  with  our  consent,  we  say 
that  you  lie,  and  will  lie  foully  as  often  as  you 
shall  say  so;  as  the  time  God  knows,  whom  we 
cull  to  witness:  offering,  ns  a royal  prince  ought, 
our  body  against  yours  in  single  combat,  if  you 
will  or  <lare  to  prove  it.”  The  quarrel  rested 
here  : the  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans never  met;  and  the  btter  appears  to  have 
been  completely  defeated  in  this  war  of  words.' 

But  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans  hatl  been  gas- 
conading in  France,  the  Percies  of  Noi-thuniber- 
laud,  who,  more  than  other  men,  had  contributed 
to  place  him  on  the  throne,  raisetl  their  banner 
against  Henry,  and  did  their  best  to  ilethrone 
him.  For  services  such  as  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland had  rendered,  a high  price  is  always 
expected,  and  that  chieftain  seems  to  have  set  no 
limit  to  hb  demands.  Henry,  on  the  other  side, 
was  fjir  too  wary  and  politic  to  give  any  great  in- 
ci-ease  of  |)Ower  to  a warlike  family  w'hich  was 
already  but  too  jxiwerful.  His  rewards,  however, 
had  neither  been  few  nor  inconsiderable,  and  he 
seems  to  have  counted  on  thegratitude  and  fidelity 
of  the  Percies.  The  greatest  of  our  poets,  and 
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tlie  historians  he  followed,  err  in  attributing  the 
insurrection  to  their  resentment  at  the  kind’s 

o 

order  forbidding  them  to  set  at  liberty  or  put  to 
ransom  the  prisoners  taken  in  tlie  battle  of  Ho- 
mildon  Hill.  Henry  reserved  to  the  captors  all 
the  rights  of  nuisom ; and,  as  a rewartl  for  his 
services  at  Homildon  Hill,  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  sevend  broad  manors,  together 
with  most  of  the  lands  in  England  which  had 
belonged  to  his  captive  the  E:irl  of  Douglas.* 
The  Percies,  how’ever,  really  felt  themselves 
aggrieved,  not  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
dispose  of  the  captives  they  hatl  in  their  own 
hands,  but  because  they  were  not  j)ermitted  to 
ransom  a friend  who  was  in  the  bands  of  one  who 
was,  at  legist  for  the  time,  an  enemy.  Sir  Edmuinl 
Mortimer,  who  had  been  taken  by  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  was  uncle  to  the  young  Eai*l  of  March, 
who,  as  far  as  the  right  of  birth  went,  was  hiw- 
ful  King  of  England.  Henry,  who  kept  the 
nephew  in  close  custody,  was  supjiosed  to  bear 
no  good-w'ill  to  the  uncle;  and  when  Mortimer’s 
relations  rec^uested  permission  to  ransom  him  by 
the  payment  of  a sum  of  money  to  Glendower, 
he  refused,  although  he  had  previously  permitted 
the  friends  of  t^e  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  who 
had  been  taken  in  battle  in  Wales,  to  redeem 
him  by  paying  the  Welshman  10, (KK)  marks. 
Henry  Percy  showed  great  irritation  at  the  king's 
harsh  refusal,  for  the  sbter  of  Sir  Klmund  Mor- 
timer was  hu  wife ; and  his  father  the  Earl  of 
Nortliumberland,  and  hb  uncle  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, took  up  hb  quarrel  on  this  head.  Scroop, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  (a  brother  of  the  favourite 
minister  of  Richard  II.),  advised  these  disaffected 
nobles  to  treat  the  king  as  an  usur|>er,  and  to 
draw  their  swords  for  the  rightful  heir — that  is, 
for  the  boy,  the  Earl  of  March.  A formidable 
conspiracy  ensued;  and  the  conspirators  did  not 
scruple  to  call  in  the  assbtonce  of  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  They  formed  a close  league  with 
Owen  Glendower,  who  thereupon  gave  hb  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  his  prisoner  Mortimer,  and 
prombed  to  co-operate  with  12,000  Welsh  : they 
liberated  Earl  Douglas  without  ransom,  on  con- 
dition of  hb  joining  them  with  all  his  viLsaals: 
they  sent  ambasso^lors  to  the  Kings  of  Franco 
and  Scotland,  to  solicit  their  aid. 

Douglas,  true  to  hb  engagement,  crossed  the 
Borders  with  a considerable  force.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  being  “ sore  sick,"  Hotspur  took 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  marched  towards 
North  Wales  to  join  Glendower.  On  hb  road, 
his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  joined  him, 
with  a great  body  of  archers  from  Cheshire. 
Expecting  the  insurgents  would  make  the  country 
near  the  borders  the  scene  of  the  war,  Henry 
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mai’ched  to  the  north  as  far  asBiuion-upon-Trent; 
hut  tliere  he  learned  the  direction  Hotspur  was 
taking,  and,  striking  off  to  the  west,  he  so  pressed 
his  inarch,  that  he  reachetl  Shrewsbury,  and 
tlirew  himself  between  the  Welsh  and  the  men 
of  the  north.  Gleudower  did  not  appear;  but 
the  king  was  scarcely  in  the  town,  when  his 
scouts  informed  liim  that  the  earls,  with  baimers 
displayed,  were  close  to  Shrewsbury,  and  that 
their  light  horse  were  already  skirmishing  with 
part  of  his  forces.  Enraged,  but  not  disheartened, 
at  hndiug  the  Welsh  had  not  come  up.  Hotspur 
halted  not  far  from  the  king’s  army,  which  issued 
out  and  encamped  beyond  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
town.'  By  this  time  night  was  approaching,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  defer  the  battle  till  the  mor- 
row. In  the  course  of  the  night  the  confederates 
sent  the  king  tlieir  defiance.  This  instrument 
imi  in  the  names  of  the  Percies  and  of  none 
others:  and  it  was  very  long,  logical,  circumst.an- 
tial,  and  insolent,  charging  Henry  with  jierjury, 
U8ur])atiou,  murder,  tyranny,  &c.,  &c.  “ For 

which  causes,”  they  concluded,  “ we  do  mortally 
defy  thee,  thy  fautors  and  accomplices,  as  common 
traitors  and  destroyers  of  the  realm,  and  invaders, 
oppressors,  and  confounders  of  ^le  very  true  and 
right  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  and  Fiance; 
and  we  intend  to  prove  it  this  day  b}’  force  of 
lums.  Almighty  God  blessing  us.”* * 

The  king  could  use  his  pen  almost  as  well  as 
his  sword;  but  he  did  not  think  the  pi*esent  a 
proper  time  for  argument  and  refutation.  Be- 
fore matters  had  come  to  this  crisis,  he  had 
offered  the  Percies  a safe-conduct  to  meet  him  at 
his  court,  whero  he  was  ready  to  discuss  all  ques- 
tions with  them;  but  this  offer  they  ha<l  treated 
with  contempt;  and  he  now  told  them  that  he 
had  no  time  to  lose  in  writing,  but  that  he  would 
“ by  dint  of  sword  and  fierce  battle,”  prove  that 
their  quarrel  was  false  and  feigned;  and  he  added, 
that  he  doubted  not  that  God  would  give  him 
the  victory  over  false  and* for8woni*trai tors.  At 
an  early  hour  on  the  following  day — whicli  was 
the  vigil  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  21st  of  July 
— Hotspur  drew  up  his  men  in  front  of  the  king. 
Tlie  two  armies  were  neaidy  equal,  consisting  each 
of  about  14,000  men.  Many  years  had  pa&sed 
since  England  had  seen  her  sons  thus  arrayed 
against  each  other;  and  there  was  now  a short 
pause,  as  if  the  combatants  felt  this.  Henry 
even  sent  the  abliot  of  Shrewsbury  to  propose 
mi  amicable  arrangement;  but  his  opponents 
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rejected  these  offers.  Then  suddenly  he  bade 
the  trumpets  blow:  those  on  the  king’s  side  cried, 
“St.  George  for  us!”  their  adversaries  cried, 
“Esperance,  Percy!”  and  the  armies  joined  bat- 
tle. The  firat  charge  was  led  by  Hotspur  and 
Douglas,  two  old  rivals  for  military  glory,  and 
esteemed  two  of  the  best  lances  in  Christendom. 
This  charge  was  irresistible;  a part  of  the  king’s 
guards  were  dispersed;  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  Sir 
Walter  Blount,  and  two  other  knights,  who  wore 
the  royal  arms  to  deceive  the  enemy,  were  slain; 
the  royal  standard  was  cast  down,  and  Henry  of 
Monmouth,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  was  sorely 
wounded  in  the  face — notwithstanding  which  he 
never  ceased  to  fight  w'here  the  battle  was  strong- 
est, or  to  encourage  his  men  when  their  hearts 
I were  faintest.  The  charge  of  the  Percy  and  the 
Douglas  was  not  well  supported;  they  could  no- 
where find  the  king,  w’ho  fought  in  plain  armour: 
the  royal  lines,  through  which  they  had  broken, 
formed  again,  and  closed  in  their  rear;  and 
when  they  turned  to  cut  through  them  they  found 
them  immoveable  as  a wall,  and  Wei’s  assail- 
ed on  all  sides  by  murderous  flights  of  arrows. 
Hotspur,  after  fighting  against  fearful  odds,  was 
struck  by  a random  arrow,  which  piercetl  his 
brain,  and  when  his  death  was  known,  his  follow- 
ers lost  heart  and  fled  on  all  sides.  Henrj’  raised 
the  cry  of  “ Victory  and  St. George!”  Douglas,  in 
his  flight,  fell  over  a precipice,  and  being  much 
hurt,  was  made  prisoner.  There  were  also  taken 
Hotspur’s  uncle  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  Baron 
of  Kinderton,  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  and  many 
others  of  inferior  consequence.  Douglas  was  treat- 
ed as  a foreign  knight,  and  kindly  entertained  ; 
but  Worcester,  Kinderton,  and  Vernon  were  con- 
sidered as  rebels,  and  their  heads  were  struck  off 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  numbers  that  fell  in 
actual  combat  were  said  to  have  exceeded  10,000 
men.  A three  hours’  conflict,  and  the  stubboni 
valour  of  the  combatants,  are  enough  to  account 
for  so  great  a slaughter.* 

Old  Percy,  the  Earl  of  Nortlmml>erland,  who 
had  recovered  from  his  sickness,  was  marching 
with  a considerable  force  to  join  the  insurgent 
anny,  when  the  sad  tidings  were  brought  him  of 
the  death  of  his  son  Hotspur,  and  his  brother 
Worcester;  upon  which  he  turned  back  in  despair, 
dismissed  his  retainers,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  castle  of  Warkworth.  He  was  obligeil,  how- 
ever, to  surrender  himself  into  the  king's  hands; 
and  this  he  did,  meanly  asserting  that  his  setn 
had  acted  all  along  contrary  to  his  wishes  and  to 
his  express  commands.  Henry  was  only  cruel  on 
certain  great  occasions:  he  acted  mildly  with  Nor- 
thumberland, who,  after  presenting  a petition  to 
parliament,  was  pardoned  and  dismisstkl,  without 
any  fines  or  penalties.* 
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Soon  after  tlie  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  Prince 
IIoTir}-  was  sent  into  Wales  against  Owen  Glen- 
ilower,  wliom  he  defeated  in  one  or  two  skir- 
mishes. During  this  season  of  difficulties,  the 
conduct  of  the  Frendi  was  at  once  paltry  and  dis- 
honourable: they  not  only  attacked  Guienno,  but 
made  frequent  descents  on  our  coast,  and  plundered 
every  English  ship  they  could  suqu-isc  at  sea. 
They  captured  a whole  fleet  of  merchantmen ; they 
took  ihe  isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  they 
matle  a descent  near  Plymouth,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  Henry  was  occupietl  by  the  Percies. 
On  learning  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, they  retired  to  their  ships,  but  not  before 
burning  the  town  of  Plymouth,  .and  plundering 
the  whole  neighlx>urhoo<l.  In  this  expedition  three 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  took  part;  but 
all  this  while  no  w,ar  was  declared,  and  the  Fi-ench 
court  pretended  th.at  everj  thiug  of  the  sort  was 
against  their  will  mid  orilers.  Reprisals  were 
made  on  the  French  coast;  the  English  sailors 
associated  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward T.,  and  without  any  direct  commission,  car- 
ried on  war  on  their  own  account,  capturing  ships 
on  the  high  seas,  burning  the  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  not  unfrecxuently  }>euetrating  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  France.'  These  buccaneering  ex]>editions 
w'ero  soon  followed  by  a regular  naval  warfare 
Ixjtween  the  two  countries,  which  was  cenei-ally 
in  favour  of  the  English. 

“ It  is  most  strange,”  says  an  old 
A.D.  1404.  “that  King  Richard  was 

not  suffered  to  be  dead  .after  he  had  so  long  a time 
been  buried.”  * One  Serlo,  or  Serle,  who  had  liecn 
a gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  King  Richard, 
and  who,  according  to  some,  had  been  engjiged 
in  the  mysterious  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, was  tempted  over  from  France  by  a report 
tliat  his  oil!  m.astcr  had  escaped,  and  was  living 
in  Scotland.  Instead  of  Richard,  it  ap])eurs  that 
he  found  the  court-fool — a certain  Ward — who 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  unfortunate  king, 
and  that  he  (Serle)  persuaded  the  jioor  buffoon  to 
j>ersonate  Richard.  Serle’s  next  i>erformance  was 
to  coimterfeit  Richard’s  privy  seal,  and  to  despatch 
lettei‘8  to  many  of  the  late  king’s  frieiuls  in  Eng- 
land, a-ssuring  them  that  he  was  indeed  alive,  and 
shortly  would  come  to  show  himself  ojHJuly  to  the 
world.  The.se  “forged  inventions"  ju-oduced  the 
desin*d  effect  on  many.  The  old  Countess  of  Ox- 
fonl,  the  mother  of  Jtobert  do  Ven>,  the  uufortu- 
n.ato  Duke  of  Ireland,  cither  credited  the  story 
or  was  a party  to  the  imiiositiou;  .she  caused  cer- 
tain of  her  servants  to  publish  and  bruit  abmail, 
through  all  jiarts  of  Essex,  that  King  Riclnoiil 
w.os  coming;  aiul  she  distributed  a great  number 
of  heju"ts,  made  of  gold  and  silver,  such  us  King 


Richard  was  accustomed  to  give  to  his  knights 
and  household  to  wear  as  cognizances.  The  story 
gainetl  groimd,  and  many  simple  people  finuly 
believed  that  the  late  king  was  about  to  cross  the 
Borders  with  a great  |K)wer  of  French  ami  Scots. 
The  vigilant  Henry  soon  learned  these  reports, 
juid  he  succeeded  in  arresting  Serle’s  secret  mes- 
senger, who  gave  up  the  names  of  the  parties 
with  whom  he  had  communicated.  A number 
of  monks  were  immediately  arrested;  the  old 
countess  was  shut  up  in  close  prison;  and  her 
secretary,  who  had  gone  about  the  country  athnu- 
iug  that  he  had  spoken  with  King  Richard,  was 
drawn  and  hanged.  Shortly  after  Serle  himself 
was  secured,  and  carrie<l  to  the  king  at  Ponte- 
fract Castle.  It  is  said  that  he  not  only  revealed 
everything  connected  with  the  ridiculous  mas- 
querade, but  also  confessed  that  he  had  had  a 
guilty  hand  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, at  Calais;  he  •was  dniwn  on  a sledge 
through  every  good  town  between  Pontefract  and 
London,  where  he  was  executed  as  a traitor.* 
Ileniy  hud  been  exceedingly  cautious  in  de- 
imauding  grants  and  aids  from  his  parli.oment. 
He  was  now  greatly  in  want  of  money  to  meet 
the  charge  of  the  war  in  Wales.  He  endeavoured, 
however,  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  an  aid  by  a j)roposition  in  which  he  was  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  commons,  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  resume  all  the  former  grants — that  he 
should  be  prohibited  from  alienating  the  ancient 
inheritiuice  of  the  crown  w'ithout  consent  of  par- 
liament— and  that  he  should  forthwith  appropri- 
ate to  himself  certain  portions  of  the  property 
of  the  church,  so  that  the  commons  might  be 
eased  of  taxes  and  the  king  live  upon  his  own.‘ 
if  this  blow  had  taken  effect,  probably  half  of 
the  property  of  the  memliers  of  the  upper  house 
would  have  l»een  in  jeopardy.  The  clergy  took 
fire,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  taxed 
the  commons  with  irreligion,  and  the  impious 
desire  of  i-emoving  the  burden  from  their  own 
shoulders  by  plundering  tlieir  betters.  Henry 
ceded  at  once;  and,  to  conciliate  the  churchmen, 
he  assured  the  archbishop  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion and  wish  to  leave  the  church  in  a bcttei- 
state  than  that  in  which  ho  had  found  it.  The 
demonstration,  however,  maile  a bad  impression, 
and  many  jH^rsons  were  irritated  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  ceitaiu  pensions  griuitetl  by  Eilwurd  III. 
and  the  late  king — a mejusnro  which  was  cairied 
during  the  session. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  yejir  the 
A.D.  14()o.  of  Spenser,  one  of 

Riclumrs  favourites  who  hatl  suffered  at  Bmtol, 
ingenioiwly  contrived  to  liberate  the  young  Earl 
of  March  and  his  brother  from  Windsor  Castle. 
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The  intention  waa  to  convey  these  boys  to  Wales, 
and  to  ])roclaim  the  elder  King  of  England;  but 
they  were  immediately  retaken,  and  then  the  lady 
accused  her  owti  brother,  the  ill-famed  Eiirl  of 
Rutland,  now  Duke  of  York,  of  being  privy  to 
this  attempt,  as  also  to  conspiracies  against  Hen- 
ry’s life.  York  was  immediately  seized,  and  his 
estiites  were  sequestrated  to  the  king’s  use  with- 
out any  trial ; but  as  that  of  a tniitor  to  all  jmr- 
ties,  his  fate  excited  no  interest.  After  lingering 
tliree  or  four  yeara  in  prison,  he  was  released  in 
mercy  or  in  contempt.  The  king  called  two  great 
councils  of  the  nobility  aud  clergy  at  Ijoudou 
and  St.  Alban’s;  but  such  was  their  ill-humour 
towards  him,  that  they  i-efused  to  satisfy  any  of 
his  I'equests ; aud  more  than  one  of  the  bsirons 
M’eut  strjiight  from  St.  Alban’s  to  the  north,  whei’e 
a fresh  ami  formidable  insurrection  was  organ- 
izing under  the  guidance  of  old  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Scroop 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  John  Falcouberg, 
and  others.  The  archbishop,  who  had  given  his 
advice  on  a formei'  occasion,  took  up  arms  on 
this.  Sir  John  Falconberg 
and  tlii-ce  other  knights,  who 
wei'e  the  first  to  appear  in  the 
field,  wci*e  beaten  and  dis- 
j>ersed  by  the  young  Prince 
John,  Henry’s  third  son,  ami 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

A few  weeks  later  the  arch- 
bishop took  the  field  with 
the  E:irl  of  Nottingham,  and 
posted  himself  at  Shipton- 
ou-the-Moor,  at  the  head  of 
60(X)  men.  Prince  John, 
with  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, came  suddenly  upon 
them.  The  archbishop  did 
not  fight,  but,  by  some 
means,  both  he  and  the  eai'l, 
his  companion,  were  carried 
pnsoners  to  the  king  at  Pon- 
tefract Castle.  Henry  in- 
timated to  the  cliief- justice  Gascoigne  that  he 
must  pziss  sentence  upon  them  as  rebels  and 
traitors  taken  in  arms;  but  that  upright  judge 
refuscfl,  because  the  prelate’s  life  waa  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  courts,  and  because 


aud  the  teraporaiy  suspension  of  its  chai-ters, 
Henry  marched  northwanl  with  an  army  of 
37,(XK)  men.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  fled 
to  Benvick,  and  implored  the  imsistance  of  the 
Regent  of  Scotland.  At  Durham  Henry  caused 
the  Lord  Hastings,  the  Lord  Falcon  bridge,  and 
two  knights,  to  be  tried  for  treason,  and,  on  tlieir 
conviction,  to  be  beheaded.  On  the  king’s  ap- 
proach to  Berwick  old  Percy  gave  up  the  town 
to  some  Scots,  and  fled  with  the  Lord  Bardolf  to 
Edinburgh.  When  the  English  aime  before 
Berwdek,  the  Scots  set  fire  to  the  town  and  fled. 
The  castle,  liowcver,  w.os  garrisoned,  and  the  go- 
vernor refused  to  surrender;  upon  this  Henry 
brought  up  an  enormous  cannon : the  first  shot 
took  such  effect  that  it  knocked  down  jMirt  of  a 
tower,  upon  which  the  gan-ison,  in  a jmnic,  tlirew 
open  the  gates.  Henry  put  to  death  the  gover- 
nor, with  four  or  five  of  his  principal  officers. 
He  did  not  continue  his  march  into  Scotland,  but 
turned  back  into  Northumberland,  aud  soon  took 
Alnwick,  Prudhoe,  Cockermouth,  and  all  the 
castles  belonging  to  the  grout  earl.  Then,  fro.m 


PuowioE  Castle.'— Sootf«  Bonier  Aatlquitie*. 


the  north,  he  flew  to  Wales,  where  his  gallant 
sou,  after  achieving  several  victories,  was  hard 
pressed  by  a superior  force.  Prince  Henry  had 
been  almost  constantly  engaged  ever  since  tho 


battle  of  Shrewsbury  against  Owen  Gleudower. 
both  he  and  the  earl  had  a right  to  a triid  by  In  the  month  of  Maroh  of  this  same  year  (1405) 


their  iieers.  One  Fulthorp,  a knight,  and  proba- 
bly a lawyer,  waa  leas  scrupulous,  and  without 
any  form  of  trial  he  condemned  both  prelate  and 
eai-1  to  be  beheaded.  Scroop  died  like  a brave 
man,  jirotesting  to  the  last  that  he  had  merely 
wanted  a redress  of  grievances,  and  that  he  luul 
never  intended  evil  “ against  the  person  of  King 
Ilcmy.” 

Having  punished  the  city  of  York  with  fines 


he  had  defeated  the  Welsh  in  a great  buttle  at 
Grosmont,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  taken  prisoner 
Griffith,  the  son  of  Glendower ; and  soon  after  he 
reduced  the  strong  castle  of  Ljimj>etcr,  in  Car- 


• ri'uilhcw  Cantle,  which  ilorivo«  its  name  from  ktAnding  on  a 
proud  aninrnee,  U »iUmtod  on  tho  south  aido  of  the  T>iio,  b> 
tiveoii  Nl:wca^tIe  nn;l  Ilcximni.  Ttie  barony  of  Pnidlioo  wns 
bevtowod  l>y  tlie  Conqueror  on  Robert  do  L'nifroinville.  Tlio 
ciutlo  U coiijectiu'cd  to  bccujiy  the  aite  of  tho  Roman  ^twt.oa 
of  tho  ihrbt  band  of  the  CatATior.*,  callcxl  Prod.'deto. 
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di^nsliii-e.  But  now  liis  eai'cei’  wna  checked  l>y 
tlie  successful  iasuc  of  Glendower’s  foreign  nego- 
ti.'itious.  In  the  preceding  year  the  clerk,  necro- 
mancer, or  devil,  applied  for  a-ssistunce  to  the 
French.  ProiKU-ly  speaking,  there  was  no  govern- 
ment in  France — the  king  was  still  alternating 
l>etweeu  the  two  conditions  of  idiotcy  and  fi-enzy 
— hLs  uncle  Philip,  the  great  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  (le.ad,  and  such  authority  as  the  court  po.s- 
sessed  was  mouoix>li2cd  by  one  of  the  king’s 
brothers  and  the  queen,  who  were  living  together 
openly  in  an  incestuous  adultery.  This  precious 
bi-other  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Henry’s  bitter 
enemy  and  ehallenger.  Still  without  any'  decla- 
ration of  war,  it  was  resolved  to  equip  a great 
fleet  at  Brest,  and  to  send  over  to  Wales  8(KH) 
men-at-ai-ms,  under  the  command  of  James  of 
Bourbon,  Count  of  La  M.arche.  Tho  fleet  and 
most  of  the  knights  assembled  at  Brest,  but  the 
young  Bourbon  prince  was  so  well  .amu.sed  by  tlio 
fdtes  of  the  court,  tljat  he  kept  the  expedition 
waiting,  so  that  many  of  the  knights,  having 
spent  all  their  money,  retunied  to  their  homes. 
At  last  the  count  went  to  Brest,  but  it  was  in  the 
stormy  month  of  November:  most  of  the  shi)>s 
refused  to  put  to  sea,  and  the  exjwdition  euiled, 
for  that  year,  in  a petty  attack  on  the  poor  peo- 
j)le  near  Falmouth.  Another  exi>edition  was  pre- 
j»ared  in  the  aiui'se  of  the  following  spring.  After 
some  fresh  delays,  12,(X)()  men  in  120  shi|xs  (we 
l>elieve  that  the  chronicler  exaggerates  numbers) 
appeai’cd  in  Milford  Haven,  under  the  comm.and 
of  Montmorency,  inarsluU  of  Rieux,  an<l  the 
Sire  de  Hugueville,  grand-master  of  the  Arbal- 
isteis.  This  force  lauded  in  safety;  but  most  of 
their  hoi-ses  had  perished  during  the  voyage,  ami 
the  troops  had  scarcely  left  the  ships  era  the  fleet 
of  the  (’inque  jx)rts  sailed  into  Milford  Haven 
and  bume<l  fifteen  of  them.  Soon  after,  the  sjime 
fleet  captured  fourteen  French  ships  that  were 
bringing  over  ammunition  and  stoi’cs  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  it  continued  to  do  its  duty  so  well 
that  the  invaders  could  never  receive  8uj)plics. 
The  Franch  marched  U|)on  H.averfi)r<l-Weat, 
where  they  burned  tho  town,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  castle.  Burn- 
ing and  destroying, they  m.arched  to  Caernunhen, 
which  tliey  took,  and  being  joined  in  tii.at  ueigii- 
lK)urhood  by  Owen  Glendower,  with  10,0(K)  com- 
batiuits,  they  ]>euetrated  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Worcester,  obliging  Prince  Henry  to  keep  aloof. 
But  at  Worcester  the  king  came  up  to  the  a.s.sist- 
ance  of  his  son,  and  the  Franch  and  Welsh  I'e- 
treated  a little,  and  took  )>ossession  of  a high 
hill.  Tho  king  followe<l  them,  ami  for  eight  d.ays 
encam]>ed  his  forces  on  a height  oi)]X)slte.  Neither 
anny  wouM  quit  its  {>ositioii  to  risk  a general 
l>attle;  but  there  were  many  skirniislics,  in  which, 
among  othera,  a brother  of  the  Fra*nch  marshal 


and  two  other  gre.at  lords  were  sl.ain.  At  last 
hunger  compelled  the  allies  to  f.all  back  ujkui 
Wades.  The  king  followed  them  in  their  retre.'it; 
but  it  should  ajapear  that,  eng.nging  somewhat 
I'ashly  among  the  tleliles,  the  woods,  and  marshes, 
he  sutfered  a severe  check  at  the  hand.s  of  the 
Welsh.  By  this  time,  however,  tho  French, 
heartily  sick  of  the  poor  entertainment  they 
found  in  Wales,  and  dreading  the  approach  of  a 
fix'.sh  English  army,  got  back  to  their  ships  and 
sailed  away  for  France.' 

Prince  Henry  remained  to  caiTy  on  the  war: 
a.s  a mere  l>oy,  he  had  shown  great  constancy  and 
confulence  in  his  own  i*esources ; and  among  the 
mountains  an<l  inoras-ses  of  Wales,  and  from 
dealing  with  an  active  enemy,  he  improved  him- 
.self  in  that  de.stnictive  ju-t  which  a few  years 
later  was  so  f.atal  to  Fnuice.  He  sulxlued  the 
whole  of  South  Wales,  and  made  grndmil  ad- 
vances in  the  north;  but  for  a while  he  scarcely 
gained  a rood  of  ground  without  fighting  for  it; 
and  even  to  the  eml,  Owen  (ilendower  kept  him 
on  the  alert,  prolonging  a struggle  for  imlei)end- 
ence  with  a spirit  and  an  ability  which  have  rarely 
been  surpjisaed.  Some  three  or  four  years  after 
the  departure  of  his  Frencli  allies,  Owen,  finding 
himself  gnulually  forsaken  by  the  jHjople  and 
pinched  in  his  supplies,  sent  a part  of  his  army 
to  ravage  Shrojmhire.  The  Welsh  wore  cut  to 
pieces  in  this  ex|)Cilition,  and  their  leaders  were 
taken  and  executed  as  rebels.  From  this  time 
Glendower’s  history  is  involved  in  doubt:  that 
he  was  fain  to  go  up  and  down,  disgui.sed  in  a 
she])herd’s  habit,  to  his  daughters’  and  other 
friends’  houses  for  a time  is  very  probable,  but  it 
is  still  moreceriiiiu  that  his  uncomjuerable  spirit 
was  not  sulHlued  by  mLsfortuue — that  he  again 
took  up  arms — and  that  he  died  at  last  a free 
man  among  his  native  mountains,  several  yejirs 
after  the  aoces.sion  of  Henry  V.  These  facts  are 
provetl  by  oflichd  documents  which  have  been 
pre.served  by  Kymer  and  in  the  rolls  of  the  Eng- 
lish ]>arliament.  Owen  GleiidoweFs  countrymen 
were  ungraUdul  to  the  fame  of  their  greatest 
hei*o,  or,  it  may  be,  that  their  ra*<*ortls  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  hoiTors  which  followed  subsequent 
insuiTections.  It  is  neither  clear  where  or  when 
he  died,  nor  where  he  was  buried.  One  tnuli- 
tion  says  that  he  Wiis  inteiTcd  at  Moniington,  in 
Herefordshire,  the  seat  of  one  of  his  sons- in-law; 
another  tradition  slates,  with  still  le.ss  probabi- 
lity, that  he  was  Imricd  in  the  mthedml  of  Bmi- 
gor,  where  a grave,  under  the  great  window  in 
the  8<.mth  aisle  wall,  is  still  shown  to  stnuigcrs 
jis  the  j)lacc  of  his  intennent.* 

Every  obsUtclo  seemed  to  yichl  to  tho  bravery, 
.■uldress,  and  go^wl  fortune  of  King  Henry,  who, 
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ill  the  same  year  (1405)  iu  which  he  expelled  the 
French  from  Wales  and  drove  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thnml>erlund  into  Scotland,  got  possession  (l)y 
no  very  honourable  means)  of  the  peiaon  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne. 

The  milder  vices  were  comparatively  absent, 
but  in  other  crimes — iu  cruelty,  f>olitical  intrigue, 
and  an  infernal  treachery — the  Scottish  court 
almost  affordeil  a parallel  to  that  of  France,  The 
|x>or,  weak,  old  King  Roljert,  after  being  driven 
fi-om  one  ablicy  to  another,  took  refuge  from  per- 
secution in  the  Isle  of  Bute;  his  eldest  son,  the 
brave  but  imprudent  Duke  of  Rothesay,  was 
throwm  into  the  castle  of  Falkland  (March,  1402), 
and  there,  it  was  rumoured,  starved  to  death  by 
orders  of  his  uncle  the  regent,  Duke  of  Albany. 
After  this  fearful  tragedy,  the  king,  trembling 
for  the  life  of  his  second  son  James,  sent  him 
on  board  a ship,  which  immediately  sailed  for 
France.  As  the  vessel  was  coasting  to  get  into 
the  Cliannel,  she  was  taken  off  Flamborough 
Head  (30th  of  Mai*ch,  1405)  by  some  English 
crui.sers,  and  iu  spite  of  a tnice,  carried  as  a fair 
prize  into  an  English  port.  Henry,  overjoyed 
at  this  lucky  accident,  shut  the  prince  up  in 
Pevensey  Castle.  The  news  of  his  captivity 
broke  the  heart  of  King  Robert,  who  died  about 
a year  after  (4th  of  April,  1406);  and  Albany  re- 
tained his  pow'er  by  doing  the  will  of  the  English 
king,  who  could  always  bring  him  to  abject  sub- 
imssion  by  threatening  to  libei'ate  his  nejjhew. 
James,  wdio  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he 
was  caj)tured,  remained  nineteen  years  a pi-isoner 
iu  England;  but,  notwithstanding  his  captive 
condition,  these  were  probably  by  far  the  hap- 
piest years  of  his  life.  He  was  treated  with 
much  kindness;  his  love  of  study  was  encou- 
raged; he  was  allowed  masters  and  books,  and 
occasionally  the  society  of  the  most  refined  peo- 
ple iu  England.  H is  favourite  study  was  poetry ; 
and  forming  himself  on  the  model  of  the  immor- 
tal Chaucer,  he  became  the  best  poet  of  his  age. 

Ambitious,  powerful,  adroit,  and  not  very 
scrupulous  as  was  Henry,  he  continued  generally 
to  respect  the  wishes  of  his  parliament,  and  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  made  great  strides 
during  his  reign.  At  the  end  of  1407,  however, 
the  debates  took  rather  a stormy  chai-acter,  and 
m.-iny  discontents  were  awakened  by  the  demand 
of  subsidies.'  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  vain- 
ly hoixid  that  these  circumstances  would  favour 
his  great  enterprise,  of  not  only  recovering  his 
estates  and  honouw,  but  of  dethroning  the  king. 
Ever  since  his  expulsion  ho  had  been  wandering 
about  the  world,  and  labouring  like  another  Han- 
nibal to  raise  up  enemies  against  Henry.  Find- 
ing that  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  averse  to  his 
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project,  the  old  Percy  went  into  Wales  to  con- 
cert measures  with  Owen  Glendower;  he  after- 
wards crossed  over  to  France,  and  from  Franco 
he  passed  to  Flandera.  His  principal  refuge  and 
supjwrt  were  fouml,  however,  among  some  nobles 
on  the  Scottish  border,  who  opposed  the  schemes, 
and  were  strong  enough  to  despise  the  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany.  With  a force  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Scots,  he  and  his  friend  Bardolf 
api>eared  suddenly  in  Northumberland  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  year  1408,  and  surpnsed  sevei-al 
castles.  Tho  hardy  warrior  penetrated  as  far 
south  as  Knarasborough,  where  he  was  joined  by 
a few  friends  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York; 
but  on  the  28th  of  Febniary  he  was  defeated  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  at  Bnudiam  Moor,  near 
Tadcaster.  The  old  man  was  fortunate  enough 
to  die  iu  the  battle;  his  friend  Bardolf  was  taken, 
but  he,  too,  exj)ired  of  his  wounds.* 

With  the  exception  of  occasional 
■ troubles  iu  the  Welsh  marches,  Eng- 
land now  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity  for  some 
years;  but  a fierce  warfare  was  carried  on,  irre- 
gularly, at  sea,  in  which  the  French  wore  for 
some  time  assisted  by  the  galleys  of  Castile.  The 
French  also  attacked  the  English  possessions  on 
the  Continent,  nor  could  Henry  over  obtain 
money  enough  from  his  parliament  to  equip  any 
gi’cat  expedition  for  their  defence.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1406  the  Count  of  Arraagnac 
and  the  Constable  of  France  had  taken  sixty 
fortresses  and  castles  in  Guienne  and  Saintonge. 
Tlie  Engli.sh  expecte<l  reinforcements,  but  none 
arrived,  and  they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair. 
At  this  crisis  it  was  resolved  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  should  take  the  command  in  those  parts; 
but  tho  duke,  like  the  English  reinforcements, 
did  not  appear,  and  the  Counts  of  Clermont  and 
D’Alen^on  left  the  army  that  they  might  join 
in  his  amusements  at  Paris.  After  this  Or- 
leans set  out  for  Guienne;  but  the  season  was  far 
advanced — his  unpaid  troops  suffered  cruelly  from 
want  of  provisions  and  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather;  and  after  gambling  away  all  the 
money  which  had  l)cen  destined  for  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers,  and  doing  alisolutely  nothing  else, 
he  rotlo  away  to  Paris,  followed  by  tho  curses  of 
the  miserable  remnant  of  his  army.*  At  the 
same  time,  his  cousin  and  rival,  John  Sans-peur, 
or  the  Fearless,  the  prascut  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
w'as  sent  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Calais. 
Wonders  wora  expected  from  the  emulation  of 
these  two  princes;  but  Burgundy’s  failure  was 
as  complete  as  that  of  Orleans’.  When  he  had 
spent  all  tho  money  which  he  had  obtained  by 
taxing  his  own  vassals,  he  I'ctumed  to  Paris,  and 
laid  the  blame  of  his  miscarriage  on  the  prefer- 
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(*uce  sliown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
emptied  the  coffers  of  the  state,  to  carrj’  money 
into  Guienne;  and  he  claimed  from  the  treasurer, 
who  had  nothing,  immediate  payment  of  his  own 
expenses,  and  of  an  enormous  tlebt  owing  to  his 
father.*  The  French  people,  of  two  evils,  nither 
preferred  the  Duke  of  Burgmuly;  but  the  queen 
and  her  paramour  Orleans  retained  their  power, 
and  John  Sana-]HJtir  retired  to  his  shites  in  Flan- 
ders, breathing  vengeance  against  his  cousin. 

The  Duke  of  Beiri,  uncle  to  both  the  rivals, 
endeavoured,  with  some  good  men,  to  reconcile 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans  aucl  Burgundy;  for  it  was 
seen  that  their  enmity  was  ruining  the  country. 
The  latter  returned  to  Paris,  to  all  seeming  in  a 
heavenly  dis|K)sitiou.  He  visited  his  cousin  Or- 
leans, who  was  suffering  from  a temjjorary  indis- 
position, and  testified  a truly  fraternal  affection. 
The  well-intentioned  Duke  of  Berri  wjis  over- 
joyed at  the  success  of  his  mediation;  and  when 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  recovered,  he  took  both  his 
nephews  b)  hear  miuss  in  the  church  of  the 
Augustines.  After  mass,  the  two  rivals,  the 
l>etter  to  attest  their  holy  reconciliation,  took  the 
sacrament  together.  All  this  passed  on  Sunday, 
the  20th  of  November,  1407;  and  on  the  Wed- 
neschiy  following,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  mas- 
sacred in  the  streets  of  Paris,  by  eighteen  or 
twenty  men  employed  by  his  loving  cousin  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  openly  avowed  the  fact 
a few  d.ays  later.  According  to  a rei>ort  current 
at  the  time,  particulai-ly  in  Flanders,  John  Sans- 
I)enr  only  anticipated  his  cousin,  who  had  en- 
gaged assassins  to  munlcr  him.  The  wretched 
king,  who  had  a glimpse  of  reason  at  the  time, 
wept  for  the  loss  of  his  only  brother,  and  he 
promised  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  that  he  would 
have  justice  done.  But  Charles  was  powerless, 
and  Burgundy  very  j)owei-ful.  Accompanied  by 
his  va.ssals  and  friend.s,  and  1000  men-at-arms, 
the  duke,  who  withdrew  for  a short  time,  re- 
turned to  Paris,  wliere  there  was  nothing  to  0{>- 
pose  him,  and  where  the  people  received  him 
with  shouts  of  “ I>mg  live  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gimtly!”  He  had  held  out  hopes  that  he  would 
reform  the  government,  and  re<luce  the  frightful 
amount  of  taxes  and  arbitrar}*  imposts;  tuid  on 
such  conditions  the  suffering  Parisians  were  but 
too  glad  to  forget  his  crime.  But  s<xin  after, 
lx)th  lawyers  and  priests  publicly  justified  the 
deed  of  the  duke,  who,  it  was  alleged,  in  killing 
Orleans,  had  only  rid  France  of  a tyrant,  traitor, 
and  monster,  who  aimed  at  the  cn>wn,  and  who 
had  practised  on  his  brother  the  king’s  reason  and 
life,  by  sorcery  and  other  atrocious  means.  In  a 
word,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  became  absolute 
master  of  the  government,  and  begtm  to  do  every- 
thing ns  he  pleased.* 

I JiaratCt.  * Mon.;  Jur.  dtt  l/rtitu;  P,  de  FnUn;  Barxtntt. 


The  queen,  whose  gi-ief  for  Orlean.s  was  greater 
than  that  usually  shown  tor  the  loss  of  a brother- 
in-law,  retired  fn>m  Paris  to  Melun,  where  she 
remained  brooding  over  her  revenge.*  In  the 
month  of  June,  1408,  the  Duke  of  Burgtmdy 
was  obliged,  by  the  revolt  of  his  subjects,  to  go 
into  Flanders;  and  then  the  queen,  hop.ing  to 
l)rofit  by  his  absence,  returned  to  Paris,  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands,  and, 
acting  in  the  name  of  her  son,  the  Dauphin 
Louis,  who  was  not  twelve  years  old,  and  being 
Hupjx»rted  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the  blooil, 
she  declared  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  an  enemy  of 
the  state,  and  ordered  that  troops  should  be  em- 
ployed on  all  sides  to  fall  iqjon  him.  But  Bur- 
gundy having  gained  a famous  victory  over  his 
vassals  at  Hasbain,  prepared  to  return  at  the 
head  of  a formidable  army,  upon  which  tlie  fac- 
tion of  the  Orleanists  dispersed,  and  the  queen 
fled  to  Tours,  carrying  with  her  her  helpless 
husband.  On  the  28th  of  November  the  duke 
entered  with  6000  men  into  Paris,  where  he  wa.s 
again  ixjceived  with  acclamations.  Yielding  to 
necessity,  the  queen  and  her  party  spoke  of  a 
reconciliation,  upon  which  the  widow  of  Orlean.s 
died  of  spite  and  vexation.  An  apjiai-ent  recon- 
ciliation, however,  took  place,  and  the  children 
of  Orleans  were  obliged  to  embrace  the  mur- 
derer of  theii*  father.  All  this  w;\s  done  in  the 
mouth  of  March,  1409,  in  the  good  town  of  Char- 
tres, where  the  princes  and  the  other  great  lords 
swore  os  usual  upon  the  cross  and  the  evange- 
lists. The  thoughtless  janiple  of  Pjiris  were  over- 
joyeil  at  this  family  |ieat;e,  which  histeil  about 
four  months.  Then  the  Orleanists  took  up  arms 
to  drive  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  from  |>owcr,  and, 
if  jiossible,  to  death.  Isalx?lla,  the  ex-queen  of 
England,  widow  of  Richard  IT.,  and  now  wife  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Orleans,  died  in  childlied, 
and  the  young  duke  took  for  his  second  wife 
Bona  of  Armagnac,  daughter  of  Bernard,  Count 
of  Armagnac,  and  gi’and-daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Bcn-i.  The  Count  of  Armagnac  was  a man 
of  gre.at  power,  courage,  and  activity;  and  hence, 
fn)m  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  son-in- 
law,  he  l>ecame  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  chief 
of  the  Orleanists,  who  were  thence  called  the 
Armagnacs— a name  memorable  in  French  his- 
t<trj-.  The  Duke  of  Bern,  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, and  the  Count  d’Alcn9on,  took  up  arms, 
and  joined  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  with  all  the 


* “Sl»mon<U  iiidlnes  to  »pcnk  n>oro  favoumMy  of  tlii*  qu«n 
tlian  moiit  lutvo  doiio:  ' Dan*  los  tomiM  poitGricurs  on  a'cst  phi 
a foiro  uii  mongtru  do  Isabenu  de  UA%'i^ro.‘  Ho  discredit*  tlio 
Biupidon  of  a criminal  Intercoimc  with  the  Diilcy  of  Orleoiw, 
and  repremjnU  her  mt  merely  an  indolent  woninn,  fond  of  gonil 
chour.  Yot  he  own«  Utnt  the  king  wo*  *o  negloctoil  m to  raC'er 
from  an  oxooasiTo  want  of  olesnlinora,  aomotime*  oven  tmm 
hunger  (xil.  218,  223).  Wm  thU  no  impiiUtion  on  Id*  wife? 

! See,  too,  MithUt,  Ti.  <2,”— U.illiun'*  S>ip;dfmtnlal  p.  6U. 
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nobles  of  tlie  Orleans  faction.  The  Duke  of 
L’.nrgundy  \\*as  obliged  to  conclude  <a  convention, 
.and  to  retire  fnim  Paris;  and  then  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  a naked  sword  in  his 
hand,  demanded  justice  for  the  death  of  his 
father.  At  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
applied  for  a.ssistance  to  the  King  of  England, 
ami  Henry  immediately  sent  over  800  lances  and 
1000  of  his  best  bowmen.  Tliis  force,  small  iis  it 
was,  enabled  the  Bourguignons,  or  Burgundian.s, 
to  drive  the  Annaguacs  from  Paris;  and  in  the 
month  of  October,  1411,  John  Sans-peur  again 
entered  the  capital,  where  he  was  received  as  the 
deliverer  of  Franco.  In  fleeing  from  Paris,  the 
Orleanists  had  made  free  with  a treasure  which 
the  queen  had  deposited  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Denis;  and  from  this  moment  Isabella  cooled  in 
her  zeal  for  the  party.  Though  expelled  from  the 
capital,  the  Armagnacs  madehead  in  the  provinces 
on  the  Upper  Loire.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
taking  with  him  the  poor  king  and  the  dauphin, 
marched  against  them;  and  after  a short  cam- 
paign, laid  siege  to  Bourges.  John  Sans-jjeiir 
had  not  been  very  grateful  for  the  opportune  aid 
he  had  received  from  England;  and  it  wa.s,  be- 
sides, no  part  of  Henry’s  plan  that  one  party 
should  crush  the  other,  or,  at  least,  not  until  ho 
had  reaped  his  harvest  out  of  their  mad  discord. 
The  late  Duke  of  Orleans  had,  indeed,  been  his 
jiei-souaJ  enemy;  but  that  weak  man  had  gone 
to  his  account,  and  the  cool-headed  Bolingbrokc 
seldom  permitted  any  of  his  passions  to  interfere 
with  his  deep-laid  schemes.  Tlie  Armagnacs, 
who  had  decried  that  mcasiu'c  in  the  opposite 
faction  .as  the  extremity  of  baseness,  now,  in  their 
tura,  applied  to  England  for  assistance;  and 
Henry  listenccl  with  a ready  eai*  to  their  proposals. 
As  their  condition  was  desperate,  he  drove  a good 
b.orgaiu.  In  the  month  of  May,  1412,  the  con- 
tracting parties— the  Dukes  of  Berri,  Orleans, 
and  Bourbon,  with  the  Count  of  Alenjou  (the 
Count  of  Armagnac  did  not  appear  by  name), 
.agreed  to  acknowledge  Jlcm-y  as  Lawful  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  to  assist  him  to  recover  all  the  rights 
and  appurtenances  of  that  duchy,  to  hold  of  him 
by  homage  all  the  lands  they  posse.ssed  within 
its  limits,  and  to  give  security  that  the  counties 
of  Poictou  and  AngoulGine  should  be  restored 
to  him  on  the  de.aths  of  the  present  pos8cs.sors. 
Henry',  on  his  part,  agreed  to  assist  them,  as  his 
faithful  v.assals,  in  evoy  just  quaiTel;  to  enter 
into  no  tre.aty  whatever  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy or  any  of  his  family  without  their  consent, 
and  to  send  U)  their  a.ssistance  1000  men-at-arms 
and  3000  archera  to  serve  for  three  mouths,  they 
paying  the  pro|)er  w.ages.'  Both  .among  the  Ar- 
m.agnacs  and  the  Burgundians  there  were  still 
many  individuals  not  devoid  of  patriotism — 

* Rittttr, 


wise  men,  who  s.aw  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
introducing  an  English  amy  into  the  heart  of 
Fi-ancc.  Consultations  were  held,  and  .at  hast  a 
couferonce  was  agreed  upon.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy met  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Berri,  at  .a 
place  secured  by  bjuricades  outside  the  walls  of 
Bourges:  gre.at  precautions  h.ad  been  taken  on 
either  side  to  prevent  surpri.se  and  assassination; 
and  so  the  uncle  and  nephew  embraced  each 
other  tenderly  over  a b.ander.  After  a long  con- 
ference the  Duke  of  Berri  agreed  that  the  Ar- 
magnacs would  submit  to  the  royal  authority: 
Burgundy,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  engaged  that 
the  pa.st  should  bo  forgotten.  It  w.as  mutually 
agreed  that  the  party  names  of  Armagnacs  and 
Bourguignons  should  never  again  be  pronoimced; 
and  that,  without  any  distinction,  all  Frenchmen 
should  enjoy  their  liberties  and  their  property  in 
the  jieace  which  God  had  sent  them.  The  young 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  absent;  but  he  soon  after 
attended  a family  meeting,  .and  swore,  with  the 
rest  of  the  princes,  to  be  true  to  the  peace  of 
Bourges.  It  was  furtlier  agreed  that  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  should  give  one  of  his  daughters  in 
ra.orriage  to  the  Count  of  Vertus,  a younger  son 
of  the  man  he  h.ad  murdered.  To  show  their 
perfect  roconciliation  and  brotherly  intimacy,  the 
two  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  rode  to- 
gether mounted  on  the  same  horse.* 

Mattel's  were  at  this  point  when  news  airiv- 
cd  th.at  an  English  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Hemp’s  second  son, 
had  landed  in  Norinaiuly,  where  the  Count  of 
Alen^on  and  some  other  nobles  h.ad  joined  it. 
The  lirst  condition  of  the  recent  peace  was,  that 
the  Armagnacs  or  Orleanists  should  break  off 
all  league  and  confederacy  with  the  English. 
This  they  were  ready  enough  to  do;  and  they 
forthwith  sent  a deputation  to  infonn  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  that  they  h.ad  made  their  jicace,  and 
that  he  might  return  home,  as  they  no  longer 
wanted  his  assistance.  The  young  duke  de- 
manded payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion ; .and  his  troops,  finding  no  projier  provision 
made  for  them,  beg.an  to  plunder  the  country. 
An  attempt  was  made,  by  promises  of  {layments, 
to  gain  time  in  order  to  collect  an  army  ; but,  in 
fact,  the  money  was  the  least  of  the  objects  of 
the  young  duke’s  consideration;  and  he  marched 
on  through  Noraiandy  into  Maine,  while  another 
English  division,  issuing  from  Calais,  occupied 
a gi'e.at  part  of  Artois.  There  was  a sounding 
of  trum|)ets  through  the  whole  kingdom,  luul 
every  warrior  in  France  was  summoned  to  join 
the  I'oyal  standard  at  ('hai-tres;  but  the  summons 
was  not  well  attended  to,  and  it  was  thought 
better  to  ]>.ay  the  English  the  money  they  de- 
manded. The  exchequer  had  no  means,  and  the 

* itonUirltt. 
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Burgundians  said  that  the  English  ought  to  ho 
j)aid  by  those  who  had  invited  them.  This  was 
a good  argument,  but  it  certainly  would  not 
have  been  acted  upon  had  it  not  been  for  this 
little  circiunstance : — from  Maine  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  had  marched  through  Anjou,  and  was 
now  tlireatening  to  oveiTun  the  wTiole  of  the 
duchy  of  Orleans,  Seeing  this,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans hastened  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Eng- 
lish, carrying  with  him  all  the  money  he  could 
raise.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  received  him  very 
courteously;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  French 
prince  should  take  upon  himself  the  p>ayiuent  of 
the  whole  cost  of  the  expedition,  and  place  his 
young  brother,'  the  Duke  of  Angoul6me,  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  as  security.  When  this 
was  done,  it  wjis  expected  that  Clarence  would 
retuni;  but  this  prince  had  no  such  intentions; 
he  marched  on  forGuienne,  and  being  joined  on 
the  road  by  a few  old  friends  of  the  English,  he 
traversed  the  whole  of  France  with  an  army 
which  did  not  exceed  6000  men,  and  got  safely 
to  Bordeaux.'  Such  were  the  hist  foreign  ope- 
rations of  this  reign,  which  was  now  drawing 
rapidly  to  its  close. 

Although  Henry  had  overcome  every  obstacle 
except  the  wholesome  opposition  of  his  pjudia- 
meut,  and  hjul  humbled  or  destroyed  all  his  ene- 
mies, his  last  years  were  far  frem  being  the  haj>- 
picst  of  his  life.  His  able  but  remorseless  career 
— his  successes  even  more  than  his  misfortunes 
—had  provcil  to  him  the  insecurity  and  hollow- 
ness of  men’s  hearts : whatever  relying  faith  he 
had  in  eaidier  life  was  all  gone,  and  he  felt  that 
worst  species  of  unhappiness  which  arises  from 
a confirmed  doubt  a.s  to  the  existence  of  human 
worth  and  disinterested  alTection.  In  his  busy 
years,  when  surrounded  with  actual  dangers  of  all 
kinds,  ho  was  cheerful  and  communicative,  and 
fond  of  talking  and  mixing  with  the  people ; but 
in  his  later  days  he  became  gloomy,  soliUiry,  and 
suspicious.  It  is  very  probable  tliat  he  felt  some 
]>angs  of  remorse,  but  bad  health  may  have  l>ecn 
the  disposing  cause ; for,  as  long  as  he  was  well, 
he  considered  that  ho  had  only  done  what  was 
liest  for  his  country,  and  that  his  consbint  suc- 
cess was  a proof  that  he  had  acted  under  the 
favour  and  iuspii-ation  of  Heaven.  Both  body 
and  mind  had  been  overworked:  he  became  pre- 
maturely ohl,  was  afflicted  by  a cutaneous  dis- 
order which  some  called  the  leprosy,  an<l  was 
**subject  to  epileptic  fits.  His  devotion  a-ssumed 
a gloomy  cast.  Before  his  accession  he  was  sus- 
jwcteil  of  being  no  friend  to  the  church,  and  of 
leaning  towards  the  dwtrincs  of  Wyckliffc,  as 
his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  hiul  done  before  him. 
It  was  essentially  necessaty  to  hi.s  success  that  he 
should  remove  this  su.spicion  ; and  hence,  proba- 


bly, for  a mere  reason  of  .state,  he  passed  in  tho 
fii-st  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  both  lords  and  commons,  the  detestable 
statute  for  the  burning  of  heretics;  and  caused 
j>eual  fires  for  mattere  of  religion  to  be  lighted  for 
the  first  time  in  England.  But  it  seems  to  have 
lieen  from  a more  inward  conviction  tliat,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  pronounced  the  seve- 
rest sentences  against  all  Wyckliffe’s  writings ; 
and  that  in  the  following  year  he  rejected  a jieti- 
tion  for  the  revocation  or  qualification  of  his  sta- 
tute against  heretics  or  Lollards,  and  told  tho 
commons  that  the  punishment  should  be  made 
moi*e  rigorous  and  sharj).*  It  ajipears  pretty  evi- 
dent that,  in  his  latter  years,  he  entertained  a 
jealousy  of  the  popidarity  of  his  own  sou  and 
heir.  It  is  also  geuerelly  sbited  that  the  wild 
and  dis.soluto  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
the  cause  of  much  uneasiness ; but  the  many  vir- 
tues of  that  prince  were  almost  invidiously  eulo- 
gized, in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  by  the  very 
parliaments  that  ti-eatcd  his  father  most  harshly; 
and  it  has  been  concluded  by  an  excellent  writer, 
that  the.se  records  of  pjirliament  ought  to  be  taken 
as  a strong  presumption  that  some  early  ])ctul- 
ance  or  riot  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  the 
old  chroniclers  whom  Shaksi>eare  has  followed 
with  such  dramatic  effect.*  Allowing,  however, 
the  jiroper  weight  to  this  reflection,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  the  difference  of  tho  worship  jiaid  to  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun  ; we  should  remember 
that  it  has  been  a not  unusual  practice  with  po- 
pular bodies  to  contiast  the  untried  heir-ajiparent 
with  the  old  king,  concealing  the  vices  and  milk- 
ing an  idol  of  the  fonner ; and  wo  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  we  allow  too  much  to  the  simplicity 
and  honesty  of  the  age  that  produced  Henry  of 
Bolingbreke.  Men  w’ere  as  capable  of  pitting 
the  son  against  the  father  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  But  still,  with  every  allowance 
for  jwlicy  and  party  feeling,  Prince  Henry  may, 
in  tlie  words  of  another  judicious  writer,'  havo 
been  “ in  the  number  of  those  aspiring  youths 
that  had  mixed  pleasure  with  ambition ;”  and 
the  popular  tales  of  his  youthful  freaks  may  not 
be  wholly  without  foundation.  The  stories  usu- 
ally inserted  in  our  histories  do  not  rest  on  any 
coiitemiK)niry  authority,  but  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  been  firat  told  by  Hall  and  Stow, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1., 
and  who  pi*obably  took  up  their  accounts  from 
jKipidar  traditions  that  hud  multiidicd  aud  grown 
during  tho  course  of  two  centuries. 

One  of  these  statements,  however,  of  young 
Henry’s  outbreaks  is  too  well  establishcil  by  cre- 
dibility of  a[)j)C.anince,  as  well  lus  imj)Ortance  of 
monil  character,  to  be  thrown  aside  with  the 

* llallani,  MiJdlt  Ag<t,  * ^laclinUth, 
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rest  It  is  the  well-knoY*n  case  of  his  violation 
of  the  law,  and  his  subsequent  submission  and 
atonement.  One  of  his  favourites,  who  is  said 
also  to  have  been  one  of  his  personal  servants, 
was  ari-aigncd  before  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  the 
chief-justice,  on  a charge  of  felony.  The  prince, 
hoping  to  overawe  the  judge,  attended  the  trial ; 
but  on  the  criminal  being  condemned,  he  Was  so 
transported  with  ]>assion,  that  he  struck  the 
judge  on  the  face.  This  was  an  insult  to  the 
law,  which  is  higher  than  princes;  .and  as  such 
the  magistrate  felt  it:  he  forthwith  commanded 
the  prince  to  be  arre.sted,  and  conveyed  like  a 
malefactor  to  ]irison.  And  stranger  still  than 
this  fearle.sa  vindication  of  tlie  maje.sty  of  the 
law,  was  the  dutiful  submission  of  the  prince, 
who  silenced  his  angry  attendants,  and  allowed 


; himself  to  l)e  led  to  the  prison  of  the  King’s 
Bench  without  a murmur.  The  favour  with 
which  the  prince,  when  he  became  king,  contin- 
ued to  regard  the  chief-justice,  showed  that  the 
severe  rebuke  so  justly  merited  had  also  been 
rightly  received,  and  turned  to  the  best  account. 

King  Henry  was  praying  l>efore  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edwai-d  in  Westminster  Abbey,  when  he 
was  seized  with  his  List  fit.  They  carried  him 
into  the  apartment  of  the  abbot,  and  there  he 
lay  down  to  die  in  the  Jerusalem  Cliamber;  the 
name  of  which  is  said  to  have  recalled  an  old 
])rophccy,  with  the  notion  he  had  once  enter- 
tained of  making  a crusatle  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  City.*  Ho  expired  on  the  20th  of  March, 
141.3,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  ago,  and  the 
fourteenth  of  his  reign.* 
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F Henry  of  Boliugbroke  had  died  nn- 
regrutted,  his  successor  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiastic  joy.  Henry  V.  was 
burn  at  Monmouth,  a.d.  1388,  and 
was  therefore  twenty-five  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
Ijuid.  From  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  has  ob- 
Uiiued  in  early  English  history  the  appellation 

' Tlio  prophecy  wiw  that  he  ahould  die  in  Jenwalora.  It  is 
piolmble  tlmt  the  visit  p>aid  to  Iiim,  in  tho  early  jkort  of  his 
reign,  by  Mnniiol  raheologns,  En)pcror  of  Constmitinoplo,  wlio 
came  to  implore  tho  aid  of  the  Englisli  and  tho  other  nations  of 
the  West,  aguiust  Iktjazet  and  the  Tturks,  may  have  had  the 
effect  of  occaaionnlly  ttimiiig  U>o  active  mind  of  Heury  towards 
the  then  alnnxt  forgotten  East. 

* “ Few  caniiidatcis  for  iiower  hare  united  nioru  wariness  and 
w.atcl>fnlness  with  daring  stroke*  of  iwlity.  He  slimnk  fiom 
nothing  necessary  to  his  ambitious  i>urpuses,  and  probably  w.os 
not  willing  to  do  what  was  not  at.eointcly  newes.'UT  to  Uicir 
succoMi.  Men  were  then,  however,  very  Induigciit  to  such  doe«ls. 
Ibe  measure  of  shite  necessity  in  tiie  fincciitli  century  w.is 


of  Henry  of  Monmouth.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  before  ho  became  king,  he  was  thus  Piiuco 
of  Wales  by  nativity  as  well  as  hereditary  title; 
and  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  his  firet  prac- 
tice in  arms  was  against  those  jieople  whom  his 
birth-pLace  bad  m.ide  his  countrymen.  There 
was  as  little  promise,  however,  at  his  birth,  that 
he  should  become  Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of 

larger  tlian  it  is  over  .avowed  or  often  deemed  to  he  in  the  nino- 
toonth.  His  title  being  exclusively  fonudcil  on  a revolution,  ho 
was  coni]>eUed  to  adopt  ixipular  principles,  and  to  m.iguify  th^ 
|uirliamontary  authority  from  which  his  own  was  deriveii.  Hi* 
most  arltitrary  mcasairca  were  pnvposed  under  colour  of  « neces- 
sity which  prevented  them  from  growing  into  prece<ients  sub- 
versive of  tlio  oonstitntion.  Tlio  princes  of  hi*  house,  by  pa- 
tronizing principles  (avotirablo  to  tiieir  own  title,  promoted  the 
sn)se<inont  pri>grosB  of  liberty ; alUiongh  their  measures  of  go- 
vernment, considered  in  their  motives  and  in  their  immediate 
effects,  are  entitled  to  no  more  commendation  than  thoM  of 
most  other  nioii.archs  of  their  ago." — Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
m$t.  €tf  Enptand,  vol.  i.  p.  3il. 
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England  or  even  of  France,  for  his  father  at  the 
time  was  nothing  more  than  the  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  F,arl  of  Derby.  Not  a breath  was 


Moxmuitu  CAHTLk J.  U.  Truiit,  from  hU  aketeb  on  the  ii>ot. 


raiaetl  in  favour  of  Etlmund  Mortimer,  the  Earl  of 
March,  who  had  now  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  nor 
against  the  riglitof  Ilenry,  whose  j>eace  was  pro- 


Chaolk  or  Huiht  V. — Antuiuariati  Repertoor. 


cliimed  the  day  after  hU  fathers  death,  and 
who  was  crowned  on  the  9th  of  April  following' 
His  niagn.auimou8  conduct  deepcnetl  the  favour- 
able impressions  his  character  iuul  previously 


' Sir  IImtU  UicaUm,  CAronaloffy  llittcrf. 
VoL.  I. 


made.  He  immediately  orderetl  that  the  body  of 
Richard  II.  should  be  removed  from  its  obscure 
tomb  in  the  Friars'  Church  at  Laitgly,  and  brought 


Fukcral  or  lUcnAiO)  II.— Froiaurl  MS.,  liitUab  Mtueam. 

with  funeral  }>omp  to  Ixtndon,  there  to  be  inter- 
red among  the  Kings  of  Elngland.  This  was  done; 
and  after  solemn  ob.sequies,the  remains  of  Richard 
were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close  by  those 
of  his  first  wife,  the  “ Goo<l  Queen  Anne,”  as  he 
himself  in  his  life  Imd  desired.  A dead  king  could 
do  no  mischief;  but  it  might  have  been  otherwise 
with  a living  prince,  whose  right  to  the  crown 
had  been  formerly  proclaime<l  by  a powerful 
party  in  the  state ; yet  Henry  released  the  Elurl  of 
March  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  had  Ijeen 
kept  by  his  cautious  predecessor,  and  allowed  liira 
to  enjoy  the  estates  of  his  father.  Not  long  after, 
he  recalled  the  son  of  the  gallant  Hotspur  from 
his  long  exile  in  Scotland,  and  restored  to  him 
the  hereditary  honours  aud  lauds  of  the  Percies. 
He  pursued  the  same  genen>us  course  with  other 
imlividuals,  and  the  effect  was  seen  in  th*e  de- 
voted affection  of  men  who  had  hitherto  l>eeu 
most  inimical  to  the  house  of  Ij:incastcr.* 

The  first  year  of  the  new'  reign  w’as,  however, 
disturbed  by  a ]K>pular  commotion  in  London. 
During  the  sitting  of  Henry's  first  ]>arliament, 
placards  were  stuck  up  by  night  on  the  church 
doors  of  Loudon,  stating  that  there  were  1(X),000 

* ir<i/«iN;;Aani.  llsnrr  attcndoil  oa  cbiot  i-;ounior  In  Uio  fa- 
uor.il  {4',>c«Miou  uf  IU,bAiU. 
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men  ready  to  assert  their  rights  by  force  of  arms 
if  nee<lful.  This  announcement  was  attrilmted 
to  the  religious  innovators  called  Lollards.  Their 
leader,  or  he  on  whose  strength  and  talent  they 
most  relie«l,  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  commonly 
called,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Lord  Cobham. 
He  was  “ a strong  man,  and  a metely  good  man 
of  war,”  luul  he  Iwul  been  the  intimate  associate 
and  friend  of  Henry  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
Arundel,  the  Archbishop  of  Cauterbur}",  accused 
Oldcastle  to  tlie  king,  at  the  moment,  it  appears, 
when  he  was  incensed  at  the  threats  of  the  Lol- 
lards. Henry,  however,  was  not  in  a mind  to 
deliver  up  a man  he  esteemed  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  an  inquisition ; he  told  the  ai*chl)ishop  that 
he  himself  would  talk  with  Oldcastle  and  trj' 
to  bring  him  to  the  right  wa}%  As  Henry  had 
studied  at  Oxford,  he  was  probably  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  divinity  of  the  schools;  but 
his  ai'guments  failed  to  convince  his  old  associate, 
and  then  Hem’V,  like  other  controversialists,  grew 
angry.  He  began  to  threaten  and  to  enforce  Ids 
arguments  by  references  to  the  statute  dc  heretico 
comburendo,  upon  which  Sir  John  withdrew  from 
Windsor  to  his  castle  of  Cowling,  in  Kent.  Upon 
this,  Henry  gave  up  his  old  friend  to  Archbishop 
Arundel,  and  issued  a severe  proclamation  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  sectarians,  listeners  as  well 
as  preachers,  and  the  archbishop  cited  Oldcastle 
to  appear  in  his  court.  Sir  John  would  not 
suffer  any  mao  to  serve  the  summons  upon  him, 
and  he  derided  the  authority  of  the  church. 
Pressed  by  the  clei^,  Henry  sent  out  an  armed 
force,  to  which  Oldcastle  surrendered.  He  was 
carried  a prisoner  to  the  Tower,  but  neither  capti- 
vity nor  the  formidable  front  of  his  accusers  and 
judges  could  damp  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious reform.  Alone  and  unsup])orted,  he  pleaded 
two  wholedays  in  the  synod  of  prelatesaud  abbots, 
who,  however,  convicted  him  of  incorrigible  her- 
esy. He  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
or,  in  other  words,  sentenced  to  the  Hames ; but 
the  king  granted  a respite  for  fifty  days,  and, 
before  that  term  elapsed.  Sir  John  contrived,  or 
was  ]>enuitted  to  esca)>e  from  the  Tower.  It  is 
quite  certain,  after  the  lengths  to  which  they 
had  gone  against  him,  that  the  clergy  would 
never  have  permitted  him  to  live  in  peace ; and 
Oldcastle  may  have  relied  on  the  co-o|)eration  of 
tho.sc'  who  luul  embraced  the  same  opinions,  and 
may  have  hoped  to  obtain  security  for  property 
and  life  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  said  that  ho  col- 
lectcil  a gi'eat  host  of  enthusiasts,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  surprise  the  king  at  Eltham  Palace, 
and  that,  fmling  in  this  enterprise,  he  ordered 
the  Ix)llards  from  various  (jumlers  to  inarch 
towards  London,  and  assemble  suddenly  in  St. 
Giles’  Fields,  “above  Holborii,"  on  the  day  after 
the  Epiphany  or  Twelfth  Day.  The  king  was 


warned  of  the  plot,  and  during  the  preceding 
day,  the  mayor  of  London  arrested  several  sus- 
picious persons  in  the  city.  Every  alderman  was 
ordered  to  keep  great  watch  in  his  ward;  and 
a little  after  midnight,  on  the  7th  January,  1414, 
Henry  went  out  of  Loudon  with  a great  force, 
commanding  all  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  closed 
and  well  guarded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Lollards 
within  the  walls  from  joining  those  without.  In 
the  pastoral  meadows  of  St.  Giles,  where  it  wa.s 
rumoured  that  SJ5,CKX)  insurgents  were  to  meet 
under  the  oixlers  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  he  found 
only  some  fourscore  men;  but  these,  it  is  said, 
ha(l  arms  upon  them,  and,  it  is  added,  that  some 
of  the  number  who  were  caught  confes.sed  that 
they  had  come  thither  to  meet  Sir  John  Old- 
castle. Henry  then  sent  detachments  along 
several  roads;  but  the  only  assemblage  of  any 
consequence  surprised  ^va3  one  at  Harengay  Park, 
near  Hornsey,  where  certain  lords  took  many 
Lollards.  Oldcastle  himself  was  nowhere  seen, 
and  though  the  king,  by  proclamation,  offered 
immense  rewards  for  his  apprehension,  such  was 
the  fidelity  of  his  humble  follo-wers,  that  there 
was  not  a man  found  that  would  lictray  him. 
Little  mercy  was  shown  to  the  poor  Lollards 
who  were  captured,  and  no  great  pains  could 
have  been  taken  with  their  trial,  for,  on  the  13tli 
of  January,  thirty  of  them  were  executed  in  St. 
Giles’  Fields,  being  drawn  and  banged  as  trai- 
tors, and  then  burned,  gallows  and  all,  as  here- 
*tic3.  No  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  con- 
fessions extorted  from  these  unhappy  men,  but 
the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  king,  seem  to 
have  believed  that  the  state  had  been  in  dan- 
ger. The  commons,  in  their  address,  stated  that 
the  Lollards  had  sought  to  destroy  religion,  the 
king,  the  lords,  the  bishops,  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  and  all  manner  of  good  law;  and 
Henry  echoed  these  sounding  charges  in  his  pro- 
clamation, wherein,  moreover,  it  was  stated  that 
the  insurgents  had  meant  to  divide  England  into 
fedei’al  republics,  and  to  appoint  Sir  .John  Old- 
ca.stle  their  presitlent.  Persecution  did  not  stoj) 
short  at  the  wholesale  execution  in  St.  Giles’. 
Sir  Roger  Acton,  a friend  of  Oldcastle,  was  taken, 
drawn,  and  hanged  on  the  10th  of  February. 
Arundel,  the  Archbishop  of  Cimterbury,  died  on 
the  28th  of  that  same  month ; but  his  successor, 
Cliicheley,  was  not  a whit  more  tolerant.  It 
was  enacted  in  parliament  that  all  judges  and 
magistrates  should  have  power  to  arrest  any  in- 
dividual suspected  of  Lollardism ; that,  besides 
suffering  capital  punishment,  every  individual 
convicted  of  that  atrocious  crime  should  forfeit 
his  lauds,  goods,  and  chattels  to  the  king,  as  in 
cases  of  felony;  and  that  the  chancellor,  treasu- 
rer, justices  of  the  two  benches,  slieriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  all  the  chief  magistrates,  should 
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bind  themBelves  by  oath  to  do  their  utmost  for 
the  rooting  up  of  heresy.' 

When  he  had  been  little  more  than  twelve 
months  on  the  throne  of  EIngland,  Henry  sud- 
denly demanded  the  crown  of  France,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Isabella,  the  wife  of  the  second 
Edward,  in  whose  right  Edward  III.  had  found- 
ed his  absurd  pretensions.* *  But  the  claims  of 
Henry  V.  exceeded  hi*  in  absurdity;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  only  admissible  construction  of  that 
hereditary  right  on  which  he  rested  liis  claim, 
the  crown  of  France  belongeil,  not  to  him,  but  to 
Edward  Mortimer,  the  Earl  of  March.  No  one, 
liowever,  acquainted  with  Henry’s  love  of  war, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  and  with 
the  wretched  condition  of  France,  could  l>e  much 
surpriscil  at  the  project  of  conquest. 

The  solemn  reconciliation  between  tlie  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  lasted  but  a very  few 
months.  The  father-in-law  of  the  latter  prince, 
the  Count  of  Armagnac,  never  laid  down  his 
arms ; and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  kept  away  from 
Paris,  where  his  cousin  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
formed  a suitable  alliance  with  the  fraternity  of 
butchers  in  that  ca]>ital,  misgoverned  the  state. 

The  Dauphin  Ijouis,  who  was  now  approaching 
the  age  of  manhood,  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  increased  the  general  confusion 
by  intrigues  of  his  own,  in  which  neither  his 
ujihappy  fatlier  nor  his  mother  was  resi)ected. 
The  origin  of  the  unnatural  feeling  probjibly 
dated  from  an  earlier  jieriod,  but  from  this  mo- 
ment the  queen-mother  l>etrayed  a deadly  hatretl 
of  her  own  son.  From  instruments  and  sulwr- 
dinate  agents,  the  butchers  of  Paris  soon  liecame 
masters:  they  massacred  many  individuals ; they 
a.s8uraed  the  “ white  hood,”  as  a revolutionaiy 
distinction;  they  allied  themselves  with  the  tur- 
bulent men  of  Ghent ; they  sent  deputies  to  all 
the  good  towns  of  France,  to  induce  the  j>eople 
to  adopt  their  device ; they  forced  white  hoods 
on  the  heads  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Berri — on  the  dauphin — on  the  king  himself — 
and  compelled  them  all  to  wear  them  in  sign  of 
their  love  for  the  |>eople  and  the  good  city  of 
Paris.  In  all  these  ti-ansoctions,  the  ludicrous 


* Elmliom,  VU.  Ilm.  t'.;  Rtfiner;  Stow. 

* See  Tol.  i.  i>.  4tS. 

* AmuUt  lliia  clututio  slate  of  tbe  |x>litioe  of  France,  Thierrj 
tinu  expleina  how  the  Orleans  party  raiue  to  be  known  aa  Uiu 
Annagnacsi; — “ In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  oontuty,  the 
Count  of  Armagiiao,  srho  had  for  some  time  placed  himself  nt 
the  heo<l  of  league  formed  by  all  the  nobles  of  Gascony,  witli 
a view  to  maintain  their  common  indeitcndenoe  by  leaning,  as 
occasion  requirwl,  upon  the  supi>»rt  of  Franco  or  of  England, 
ntaJe  alliance  with  one  of  the  two  arUtooratical  fiictioiit  of 
Orloaua  and  Burgundy,  which  were  tlieu  contesting  the  go- 
vommont  of  France.  He  thus  engagi-d  in  a foreign  quarrel, 
and  drew  into  it  his  confederates— not  so  much  |>orhaps  fhim 
political  motives  as  from  private  interests ; for  one  of  his  <laugh- 
ler»  ha«l  married  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  headed  the  party  of 


was  mixed  up  largely  with  the  horrible.  They 
murdered,  in  prison,  the  Sire  de  la  Rivi^,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  learned  men  in 
France;  and  every  atrocity  they  committed  they 
said  was  “ for  the  good  of  France.”  The  more 
respectable  burghers  were  soon  disgusted  with 
the  domination  of  these  butchers,  or  “Cabo- 
chiens,"  as  they  were  called  after  one  of  their 
chiefs;  and  their  resistance  was  roused  when  the 
Duke  of  Berri  eraploj’ed  the  master  butchers  to 
levy  a tax  by  force  for  the  expenses  of  a war 
against  the  English  and  the  Armagnacs.*  The 
latter  faction  were  committing  much  greater 
crimes  than  those  of  the  butchers  in  some  of  the 
provinces:  they  had  mode  an  alliance  with  some 
English  adventurers ; and  the  Count  of  Armag- 
nac publicly  wore  the  red  cross  of  England  over 
his  armour.  The  Parisians  had  hitherto  been 
warm  Bourguignons,  but  now  tliey  opened  com- 
munications with  the  Armagnacs:  some  priests 
of  the  university  took  courage  to  preach  publicly 
against  the  butchers;  but  it  was  the  rival  frater- 
nity of  carpenters  that  humbled  their  pride.  “ We 
will  soon  see,"  said  Guillaume  C’irasse,  “ whether 
there  be  not  as  many  carpenters  as  butchers  iu 
Paris,  and  as  good  men!"  On  the  1st  of  Jtily, 
1413,  the  butcliei-s  beheaded  the  provost  of  Paris. 
Tliis  was  the  last  act  of  their  authority:  after  as- 
eembliug  in  the  Place  de  GrOve — the  scene  of 
more  deplorable  tragedies  iu  a later  revolution — 
and  making  a vain  show  of  resistance,  they  were 
driven  out  of  Paris.  The  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  fell  with  that  of  the  butchers:  in  the 
month  of  August  he  quitted  Paris  and  withdrew 
iu  haste  to  his  states  of  Flanders.  On  his  de- 
parture, the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  master  of 
the  government ; all  the  officers,  ministers,  and 
magistrates  were  changed,  imd,  notwithstanding 
solemn  jiromises  to  the  contrary,  the  Bour- 
guiguons  were  pei*secuted,  imprisone<l,  or  driven 
into  exile.  The  white  hoods  and  the  colours  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  di.sapi>eare<l  as  if  by 
magic,  and  all  Paris,  even  to  the  images  of  the 
saints,  wore  the  white  scarf,  the  device  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  If  the  queen  and  her  son  had 
agreed  in  anything,  tliey  might  have  checked 


that  imino.  Once  Itiniicluxl  in  the  dispntoi  tlmt  diviilod  the 
French  iialiun,  the  Goacuna,  an  might  bo  cx|>vct«l  from  the  im* 
petuuaity  of  thoir  wjuthcni  tomix;ramoiit,  breame  such  active 
liortizans  in  th<»o  dixputea,  that  the  name  of  Orleans  soon 
posaed  into  tlmt  nf  Armognne;  and  nothing  then  came  to  bo 
talkod  of  ill  France  but  the  AiiiyuiKiuiNS  and  the  Annoffriuc*. 
Notwithstanding  the  generality  of  this  distinction,  tlureworu 
nn  tnte  Armagnacs  hut  those  of  the  south ; and  these,  identif^'- 
Ing  themselves  with  a faction  more  numerous  than  themsciven, 
forgot,  whilst  hurried  along  by  its  impnlscn,  the  cause  which 
hod  first  brought  tliem  into  this  league— the  indv]>undonce  of 
their  mother  country.  Tlmt  country's  interest,  which  was  their 
sole  true  l»olicy,  they  altogether  abandoned;  they  wore  imw  no 
longer  free  to  change  their  ]iotron  or  their  alltos,  but  blindly 
adopted  all  the  iufiuenoca  and  motives  of  ii  tureign  faction." 
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the  tyranny  of  the  Annagnaca ; but  they  were 
engaged  in  constant  quarrels.  As  early  as  the 
month  of  DecemWr,  the  dauphin,  who  before 
IkwI  intrigued  with  the  Armagnacs,  wrote  an  im- 
ploring letter  to  his  father-in-law  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  telling  him  that  he  was  little  letter 
than  a ])risoner  in  Paris,  and  imploring  him  to 
come  in  force  to  his  deliverance.  Early  in  the 
following  year  (1414),  the  duke  marched  from 
Flanders  with  a great  army  of  Flemings,  Bur- 
gundians, and  Picards:  he  met  no  resistance  until 
he  came  before  the  walls  of  Paris;  but  he  found 
that  capital  well  defended  by  the  Count  of  Ar- 
magnac.  Jean  Sans-peur  was  obliged  to  retreat 
into  Flanders,  and  after  this  failure  no  conside- 
I'ation  was  shown  to  him.  The  Armagnacs  made 
the  king  sign  a proclamation  in  which  he  was 
charged  with  the  “ damnable  murder”  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  with  other  crimes  and  treasons : 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  states  was  pronounced, 
and  the  Imui  and  arrier-ban  were  summoned  to 
execute  the  sentence.  The  Armagnacs  took  the 
field,  and  carried  the  king  with  them,  to  give 
weight  to  their  proceedings.  They  captured  the 
duke’s  town  of  Compeigne,  and  then  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Soissons.  Here  the  valiant  De  Bour- 
nonville  made  a firm  resistance:  he  had  with  him 
a body  of  English  archers,  who  defended  one  of 
the  gates  so  well  that  none  of  the  assailants  wouhl 
approach  it ; but  the  Armagnacs  also  had  some 
English,  or  men  of  Bordeaux,  in  their  army,  and 
these  fellow-subjects  opened  a friendly  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  English  gate  was  left  open  to  the  be- 
siegers, who  entered  with  the  fury  of  wild  beasts. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  massacreil ; the 
churches  were  broken  open,  the  ornaments  of 
the  altar  pillaged,  and  the  relics  of  saints,  nay, 
even  the  consecrated  wafers,  were  trodden  under 
foot.  The  day  after  the  assault  they  struck  off  the 
head  of  the  bnvve  De  Bournonville ; and  his  exe- 
cution was  followed  by  that  of  five  other  knights 
and  some  of  the  principal  citizens.  About  200 
English  ai'chere  were  hanged  on  the  walls;  twenty- 
five  gentlemen  of  the  place  were  sent  to  Paris, 
where  most  of  them  were  hanged  or  Iwheatled. 
Fi'om  Soissons  the  Armagnacs  marched  to  Amis, 
and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  But  Arras  was  a 
strong  j)lace,  and  Jean  Sans-peur,  though  re- 
duced to  great  distre.ss,  was  enabled  to  furni.sh 
it  with  plenty  of  provisions  and  an  excellent 
ga’rison. 

At  this  moment  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  mighty  preparations  making  in  England  for 
the  invasi«>n  of  France,  and  anew  treaty  of  i>cace 
and  reconciliation  was  concluded  Iwtween  the 
Bourguiguons  and  the  Armagnacs.  Before  the 
latter  withdrew  from  Arras,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  the  house  where  the  king  lodgeil  was 


set  on  fire,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  burned 
to  death.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  again 
declared  to  be  mail ; and  the  dauphin,  who  was 
nominally  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  concertwl 
a plot  to  render  himself  really  master  of  the 
capital,  by  expelling  both  Bourguignons  and 
Armagnacs,  together  with  his  own  mother.  At 
a given  hour  the  tocsin  was  to  sound  from  the 
church  of  St.  Eustace,  and  the  rabble  of  Paris 
were  to  rise  in  the  prince’s  name,  and  slay  all 
that  opposed  him.  Tlie  plot,  however,  was  dis- 
covered ; and  then  the  dauphin  fled  to  Bourges, 
leaving  Paris  to  the  power  of  the  Armagnacs, 
who  ma<le  a new  proscription  of  the  Bourguig- 
nons, and  drove  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
exiles  out  of  the  city.  Soon  after,  however  (in 
the  month  of  April,  1415),  the  dauphin,  by  some 
cunning  manoeuvres,  made  himself  master  of  the 
capital.  His  first  operation  was  to  seize  all  the 
money  which  his  mother  had  deposited  for  safety 
in  some  of  the  churches.  He  then  promised  the 
people  a speedy  redress  of  the  grievances  under 
which  they  had  so  long  lalxiured.  But  the  dau- 
phin soon  showed  that  he  was  as  rajmeious,  pro- 
digal, and  dissipated  as  the  worst  of  tliose  he 
denounced,  and  even  in  Paris  which  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  an  immoral  court,  his  vulgar 
dissolutene.ss  excite<l  disgust.  Not  satisfied  with 
publicly  entertaining  a servant  of  the  ]ialace  as 
his  mistress,  he  shut  up  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife  in  a chateau  at  St.  Germain-en-Ijaye.  This 
was  a fresh  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Bui^indy, 
who  was  father  of  the  dauphiness,  and  it  was 
instantly  resented:  the  states  of  Fhinders,  taking 
up  the  quarrel  of  the  duke,  told  the  insensate 
young  man  that,  unless  he  immediately  redressed 
this  and  other  injuries,  the  duke  would  not  ratify 
the  treaty  <)f  Arras ; and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
vassals,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  w'ould  take  up 
arms  to  defend  the  dauphin  or  France  from  the 
attack  of  the  English.  Before  this  tlie  duke  had 
gone  from  Flanders  into  his  states  of  Burgundy, 
where  he  assembled  Caboche,  Legoix,  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  Parisian  fraternity  of  butchers. 
The  Count  of  Armagnac  at  the  same  time  was 
carrying  on  a private  war  in  the  south ; the  Count 
of  St.  Pol  was  doing  the  same  in  the  north,  imd 
I>eace  and  good  order  existed  nowhere. 

Such  was  the  hapless  condition  of  France 
when  Henry  proposed  to  conquer  it.' 

Before  arming,  the  King  of  England  negotiated 
at  some  length.  To  the  pereiaptory  demand  of  ^ 
the  crown  of  France  no  iiuswer  was  retumeir 
About  a moutli  later  (in  August,  1414)  Henry 
intimated  that  he  wouhl  be  sntisfie<l  with  the  ful- 
filment of  Edward  III.’s  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and 
the  addition  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine, 


' Juv<nat;  St.  TVum/  Muutirritt;  Barxintt;  FUlartl. 
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and  some  territory  in  Provence,  together  with 
tlie  hand  of  Charles’  daughter  Catherine,  with 
a marriage  portion  of  2,(KM),(XK)  crowns.  It  was 
Implied  for  Charles,  that  he  would  restore  the 
whole  of  tlie  ancient  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and 
give  his daughterwithaportion  of  C0<),(K)0 crowns. 
Henry  rejected  these  proposals  with  disdain, 
and  recalled  his  aml>as- 
sadors.  In  the  month 
of  Noveml>er  he  askeil 
aids  from  a willing  |)ar- 
liament, who  immediately 
voted  a supply  of  two 
tenths  and  two-fiftecuths; 
noti  however,  expressly 
forthepurjMjses  for  which 
the  money  was  asked,  but 
“for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  and 
the  safety  of  the  seas.”  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  Henry  con- 
descended to  renew  his 
negotiations,  and  even 
lowered  his  demands  so 
far  as  to  give  up  his  claim 
to  Normandy,  Anjou, and 
Maine;  but,  though  alar- 
med, the  Fi-ench  a<lhered 
to  their  former  condi- 
tions.' 

On  the  Kith  of  April  a 
cx)unoil  of  fifteen  spiritual 
and  twenty-eight  teiu|H>- 
I’al  jieers  met  at  West- 
miuster,and  to  them  Hen- 
ry announced  his  pur- 
pose of  making  a voyage 
in  his  own  projier  jier- 
son,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  recover  his  inheritance. 

Both  bisho])s  and  lay  lords  enthusiastically  a]>- 
plauded  this  I'esolution,  >uul  assureil  him  of  their 
sincere  co-operation.  He  ap|x>inted  the  Duke  of 
Betlford,  one  of  his  brothers,  to  be  regent  during 
his  ultsence ; am.1  having  niised  the  sum  of  tKK),OOU 
nobles,  he  set  out  to  embark  at  Southampton  in 
(he  month  of  July.  At  Winchester  lie  was  met 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  had  iieen  de- 
H|witche«l  by  the  Duke  of  Berri  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  storm  might  yet  be  diverted.  Henry  told 
this  ])ri‘lato  that  the  crown  of  Franco  was  his 
right,  and  that  he  would  win  it  by  the  sword. 
Ho  continueil  his  roa<l  t«»  Southampton.’  His 
Hect  nsle  at  anchor  in  the  Ixiy ; hi-s  knights  .and 
soldiers  were  enc:irape«i  round  the  shore ; and  he 
had  begun  to  superintend  the  embark.ation,  when 

' Rymer.  ilo  giv«  t)ie  wii»l<i  negi>tiatiun  al  lenj{th. 

> WuUitffhan ; JilmfunA. 


he  was  chcckeil  by  the  intelligence  of  a conspiracy 
against  his  life.  This  bold  plot  included  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  of  Heton,  the  Lord  Scroop  of  Jla- 
sham— a person  who  enjoyed  Henry’s  most  per- 
fect confidence,  and  who  always  slept  with  the 
king : but  the  leader  was  the  king’s  own  cousin 
Richard,  brother  to  the  infamous  Rutland  (now 

Duke  of  YorkX  and  i*e- 
cently  created  Eail  of 
Cambridge.  An  inquest 
of  twelve  jnrora  of  tho 
county  found  that  the 
Earl  of  Cambritlge  and 
Sir  Thomas  Grey  had 
treasonably  conspired  to 
proclaim  the  Karl  of 
March,  and  to  call  in  a 
Scottish  army;  and  that 
the  Lonl  Scroop  w.ts 
guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.  Grey  was  be- 
headeil:  Cambridge  and 
Scroop  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  tried  by 
their  peers ; this  was 
granted,  and  all  the  lords 
in  the  army  condemned 
them  to  the  block.’ 

At  last  Henry  em- 
l>arke<l,  and  set  sail  from 
Southampton : his  fleet, 
which  consisted  in  |>art 
of  8hi]>s  he  Inul  hired 
fj-om  Ireland,  Holland, 
and  Frieshaud,  amounted 
to  12(K)  or  1400  sail  of 
vessels,  from  20  to  300 
tons  burden ; his  army 
to  G500  hoi’se,  and  .about 
24,000  foot  of  all  kind.-).* 
He  anchored  iu  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  three  miles  from  liar- 
flour,  on  the  Kith  of  August.  On  the  following 
day  he  began  to  land  his  trc>ops  and  store.s — an 

operation  which  occupied  three  whole  days.  A 

]>roclamation  was  issued,  forbidding,  under  i>niu 
of  death,  all  excesses  against  the  ]>eaceful  in- 
habitants; and  it  is  noted  by  many  coutein|K>- 
rary  historuins,  French  as  well  as  English,  that 
Henry,  with  honourable  perseverance,  enforoeil 
the  uniform  good  treatment  of  the  people  through 
whose  districts  he  afterwards  passed.  On  the 
17th  he  laid  siege  to  H.-irfleur,  a very  strong 


* The  l»At  aouoniit  of  thU  coiwpirnrj  ie  given  in  Sir  Mnrrin 
Nicola*'  llUUny  nf  th<  BattU  Azinmurl,  nnil  of  SxptitUion 
of  Hmry  V.  into  /’’nincc.  Hi*  laitl  tliat  tho  mnsjiiratoni  nrerc 
briii«<l  hy  the  Kreuch. 

* Included  in  thi*  nuinher  wai  a *trrmg  liotly  of  gnnn«n. 
minor*,  niamn*,  carpontor*,  laddlera,  bowyer*,  *inith»,  and  otlicr 

I .artUaiu  and  l.abouror*. 
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fortress,  with  a namorous  garrison,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  conduct  of  the 
siege  was  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
“ Master  Giles,”  the  principal  military  autho- 
rity of  that  period.'  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
besieging  array  was  great,  not  so  ranch  from  the 
sword  and  the  awkward  artillery  of  those  times, 
as  from  a frightful  dysentery,  brought  on  by 
the  damp,  unwholesome  nature  of  the  place. 
The  men  perished  by  hundreds,  and  many  of  the 
most  eminent  captains  died  of  the  disease.  See- 
ing, however,  no  prospect  of  being  relieved,  and 
suffering  from  the  same  dysentery,  the  garrison 
capitulated,  and  the  town  was  surrendered  on  the 
22d  of  September,  after  a siege  of  thirty-six  days. 
Henry  then  shipped  his  sick  and  woundetl  (among 
whom  was  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March)  for  England, 
and  remained  a few  days  at  Harfleur.* *  While 
here  he  sent  a chivalrous  challenge  to  the  dau- 
phin, offering  to  decide  the  contest  in  personal 
combat.  The  dauphin,  who  was  fonder  of  fid- 
dling than  of  fighting,  returned  no  answer. 

With  the  insignificant  force  the  English  king 
now  had,  it  seemed  madness  to  undertiike  any 
great  enterprise.  The  sea  was  oj)en  to  him,  but 
he  scorned  the  notion  of  returning  to  England 
with  no  honour  gained  save  the  capture  of  a 
single  town ; and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
had  be  so  returned,  he  would  have  suffered  a 
dangerous  loss  of  ]K>pularity.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  a council  of  war  recommended  that  he 
should  re-embark ; but  if  this  opinion  were  really 
entertained  by  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  they  seem 
to  have  given  it  up  without  demur.  “ No,”  said 
Henry  ; “ we  must  first  see,  by  God’s  help,  a little 
more  of  this  good  laud  of  France,  which  is  all 
oiu’  own.”  The  forces  were  drawn  out,  and  pre- 
pared to  march  through  the  hostile  provinces  of 
Noi-mandy,  Picardy,  and  Artois,  to  Calais.  With 
the  reductions  made  by  the  casualties  of  the 
siege,  by  sickness,  and  by  leaving  a garrison  in 
Harfleur,  they  did  not  exceed  9000  men.*  The 
march  began  on  the  6th  of  October,  w’hen  a great 
force,  with  the  king  and  dauphin  at  their  head, 
lay  at  Rouen,  and  another,  under  the  Constable 
of  France,  in  front  of  the  English  in  Picardy, 
whither  troops  were  pouring  in  all  directions.  In 
his  passage  through  Normandy,'  Henry  met  with 
no  great  resistance ; but  detachments  more  nume- 
rous than  his  whole  force  watched  his  move- 
ments, and  cut  off  stragglers ; the  country  was 
laid  wa.ste  before  his  approach  ; the  people  in  the 

' .\  beautiful  manuDcript  topy  of  hi«  work — Dt  Btffiihint  Prin- 
eipiiim — >4  presei^ud  in  tbo  ilarluuut  Collection  in  the  Dritixh 
Miueuni. 

* MonMnttt:  li’altinff.;  NiooUs'  BattU  0/  Azincotirt,  kc. 

^ tiir  II.  Nicolaa  says,  after  on  imi>artial  consideration,  that 
not  more  than  9000,nffhiiug  men  could  liave  left  llartleur;  and 
iliero  is  “ a streiitf  i>rvbability‘'  that  the  force  did  nut  much  ex- 
ce«l  COCO  men. 


towns  and  villages  furnished  him  with  little  or 
no  provisions — they  were  half  starving  them- 
selves; sickness  was  reproduced  by  want  of  proper 
food  and  the  fatigues  of  the  march.  At  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Bresle,  beyond  Dieppe,  the 
garrison  of  Eu  made  a sortie,  and  fell  upon  his 
rear;  but  the  leader  of  the  French  was  killed,  and 
the  rest  fled  back  to  the  covering  of  their  ram- 
parts. On  the  1 2th  of  October,  he  reached  the 
memorable  ford  of  Blanche-Taque,  where  he 
hoped  to  pass  like  Edward  III.;  but  the  French 
resolved  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Somme  • and, 
taught  by  experience,  they  had  fortified  both 
banks,  had  driven  strong  palisades  across  the 
for*l,  and  placed  troops  of  archers  behind  them. 
Henry  retreated  to  Airaines,  the  little  town  where 
Edward  III.  had  slept  two  nights  before  the 
battle  of  Blanche-Taque,  and  there  the  English 
army  spent  this  night  of  the  12th.  He  had  now 
to  seek  for  a passage  up  the  river,  as  his  great- 
grand-father  had  sought  for  one  in  descending  it 
He  marched  along  the  left  bank  to  Bailleul,  where 
he  slept  on  the  13th.  The  Constable  of  France 
had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Abbeville,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Every  bridge  was 
broken  down,  every  ford  w;is  fortified,  and  columns 
of  horse  and  foot  manoeuvred  along  the  right 
bank,  keeping  in  line  with  Henry  as  he  proceeded 
up  the  left.  Many  of  his  {>eoplo  lost  heart  at 
being  thus  foiled  in  all  attempts  to  cross  the 
Somme,  and  at  seeing  that  their  march  was  lead- 
ing them  far  from  the  sea-shore.  “ I who  write,” 
says  a chaplain  of  the  array,  “ and  many  others, 
looked  bitterly  up  to  heaven,  and  implored  the 
Divine  mercy  and  the  protection  of  the  Virgin, and 
of  England’s  saint  St.  George,  to  save  us  from  the 
imminent  perils  by  which  w’o  were  surrounded, 
and  enable  us  to  reach  Calais  in  safety."*  On 
the  14th,  Henry  made  an  attempt  to  pass  at  Pont 
St  R4my,  and  was  repulsed,  as  Edward  had  been 
at  the  same  place.  On  the  15th  he  tried  to  force 
a passage  at  Ponteau  de  Mer,  but  he  met  with 
no  better  success.  Still  continuing  to  ascend  the 
river,  he  tried  several  other  passages  in  the  coui’se 
of  the  16th  and  17th;  but  everywhere  insurmouut- 
able  obstacles  presented  themselves.  On  the 
night  of  the  18th,  having  got  above  Amiens,  he 
halted  at  Bainvillers.  Ilis  troops  were  suffering 
every  possible  discomfort,  aud  were  disheartened 
by  their  repeated  disappointmenta;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a ford  between  Betcucourt  and  Voyenue, 

' The  lino  of  niarcli  ho  choae  waa  by  F&amp  aud  along  the 
eoa  uootit,  till  he  ouue  to  the  river  Sommu.  From  Ulanchu- 
Taqiio  he  wai  obliged  to  strike  inland. 

* This  anonymoua  writer,  whom  Sir  II.  Nicolas  etylce  " Chro- 
nicler A,"  was  first  intrudnood  to  tlio  notice  of  uudem  irvideni 
by  thU  loaniod  and  iuduetriuus  iuvettigator.  HU  aocotinta. 
which  hare  never  boon  published,  exist  in  MS.,  in  the  Cottonian 
aud  Sloane  collections,  in  tlie  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
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whicli  had  not  been  staked  by  the  people  of  St. 
Quentin.  The  English  made  a dash  aci'oss  this 
ford ; the  vanguai-d  established  themselves  on  the 
right  bank,  which  they  had  so  long  yearned  to 
reach,  and  the  whole  array  with  its  baggage  got 
safely  across.'  Having  lost  this  line  of  defence, 
the  constable  fell  back  from  the  Somme,  and 
marched  along  the  Calais  road  as  far  as  St.  Pol, 
in  Artois.  Henry  quietly  followe<I  by  the  same 
road ; but  while  his  small  force  was  every  hour 
farther  reduced  by  sickness,  that  of  the  constable 
was  continually  strengthened ; and  in  a few  days 
the  whole  of  the  royal  army  of  France  was  in 
Artois.  On  the  20tli  of  October,  three  heralds 
arrived  from  the  constable  and  the  Dukes  of  Or- 
leans and  Bourbon,  to  acquaint  the  king  of  their 


Ruisseauville  and  Azinconrt,  and  there  (having 
received  nearly  all  the  I'einforcemeutshe  expected) 
he  determined  to  make  his  stand.  On  the  24th, 
Henry  crossed  the  deep  and  rapid  river  of  Ter- 
noise  at  Blangi ; and  soon  after  he  came  in  sight 
of  some  of  the  enemy’s  columns.  Expecting  an 
attack,  he  formed  in  order  of  battle;  but  the 
columns  he  saw  withdrew  to  Azinconrt,  and 
towards  evening  he  marched  on  to  Mai.soncclles, 
a large  village,  only  a few  bow-shots  from  the 
enemy’s  outposts.  Some  provisions  were  brought 
in,  and  the  men,  refreshed  themselves,  and  took 
some  rest.  As  soon  as  the  moon  arose,  officers 
wera  sent  out  to  survey  the  position,  and  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
French.  During  the  whole  night  the  English 


be  done — that  he  did  not  seek  them — but  fear  of 
them  should  never  induce  him  to  move  out  of  his 


resolution  to  give  him  battle  before  he  reached  ■ played  on  their  truiuj)eta  and  other  martial  in- 
Calais.  Henry  replied  that  the  will  of  God  would  j strumenta,  so  that  the  neighbourhood  resouuded 

with  their  music.  Notwithstanding  fatigue,  cold, 
and  hunger,  they  kept  up  a cheerful  spirit;  but 
way,  or  to  go  either  slower  or  faster  than  he  in-  > many  of  them  confessed  their  sins,  took  the  sjie- 

rament,  and  made  their 

I'l-.-say 


wills.  These  hours  of  sus- 
pense were  the  most  try- 
ing of  all,  but  not  a man 
iunoug  them  spoke  of  sur- 
render—retieat  or  flight 
was  impossible.* 

On  the  side  of  the  French 
there  was  no  want  of  con- 
fidence, but  an  evident  ab- 
sence of  order  and  discip- 
line. The  constiible  struck 
the  royal  Inuiner  into  the 
gi-ound  on  the  Calais  rojui, 
a little  in  advance  of  the 
village  of  Ruiaseauville ; 
and  the  Admind  of  France, 
the  master  of  the  cross- 
bows, tlie  princes,  barons, 
and  knights,  planted  their 
lumners round  it,  with  loud 
acclamations  of  joy.  The 
night  was  cold  and  rainy, 
but  they  lighted  great  liras 
all  along  theii-  lino,  and 
the  soldiers,  while  they 
wanned  themsel  ves,j>as.scd 
round  the  wine-cup,  and 
calculated  the  proper  ran- 
soms for  the  king  and  the  great  barons  of  England, 
whom  they  made  sure  of  taking  on  the  morrow. 
The  pages  and  valets  of  the  array  nxle  about  look- 
ing for  hay  and  straw  to  lay  on  the  damp  ground; 
horses  went  and  came,  slipping  and  floundering 
in  the  clayey  soil;  there  was  a continual  move- 
ment and  noise;  the  horsemen  were  heard  afar 


tended : his  march  wjis before  him,  straight  on  by 
the  roatl  to  Calais,  and  if  the  French  attempted 
to  stop  him,  it  would  be  at  their  peril.  True  to 
his  wortl,  the  King  of  England  marched  on  with 
the  greatest  calmness  and  regularity.  From  St. 
Pol,  the  constable  fell  back  to  the  villages  of 


' Tlie  woiRlity  bagsnffo  an<l  «n|g;nna  linU  boon  loft  IwIiinU  at 
UarSuur.  On  itartiinc  ftnoi  tUa»  place,  the  aoldiore  had  only 
|•1M«'laious  fur  eight  daya. 


^ MunUrtlti;  Banntt;  IficoUii, 
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off  slioiiting  to  one  another:  but  by  some  chance, 
they  had  scarcely  any  musical  instruments  to 
cheer  their  hearts;  and  it  was  remarked,  with 
iustonishment,  that  very  few  of  their  horses 
neighed  during  the  night — which,  adds  the 
chronicler,  was  considered  by  many  as  a very 
l«id  omen.'  Among  the  lea<ler8  of  this  army 
were  some  old  officers,  not  quite  so  sure  of  the 
result.  The  Duke  of  Berri,  who  had  fought  at 
tlie  battle  of  Poictiers  sixty  years  ago,  remem- 
bered that  on  that  occasion  the  French  had  felt 
confident  of  victorj’^,  and  yet  his  father,  King 
John,  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  the  army 
ilestroyed. 

At  early  dawn  King  Henry  heard  matins  and 
mass  with  his  men,  and  then  led  them  to  their 
positions.  He  formed  them,  as  usual,  into  three 
»li visions  and  two  wings;  but  the  divisions  stood 
so  closely  together,  that  they  appeared  as  one.  The 
archers  were  placed  in  advance  of  the  men-at- 
arms  in  form  of  a wedge.  In  addition  to  his  lx)w 
and  arrows,  his  bill-hook,  hatchet,  or  hammer, 
every  arclmr  carrieil  a long  stake  sharpened  at 
l)Oth  ends,  which  he  was  to  fix  obliquely  before 
him  in  the  gi'ound,  .so  as  to  serve  as  a firm  pike 
agjiinst  the  charge  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  These 
sUikes  formed  together  an  excellent  rampart,  and 
they  could  be  moved  and  fixed  again  if  a change 
of  }K>sition  should  be  deemed  neces.sary.  The 
tipper  end  of  the  stakes,  which  projected  against 
the  foe,  were  tipped  with  iron : this  was  a new 
jirecaution  never  liefore  used  in  a war  by  Chris- 
tians. The  baggage,  the  priests,  the  tents,  and 
horses — for  this  fight,  like  that  of  Poictiers  and 
Crecy,  was  to  be  fought  chiefly  on  foot — •were 
jdaced  in  the  rear,  near  to  the  village  of  Maison- 
celles,  under  guard  of  some  men-at-arms  and  a 
small  l>ody  of  archei’s.  When  these  dispositions 
were  made,  Henry  mounted  a small  gray  horse, 
and  rode  along  the  lines  of  each  division.  He 
wore  a helmet  of  polished  steel,  surmounted  with 
a crown  of  gold,  set  with  sparkling  gems,  and 
the  arms  of  England  and  of  France  were  em- 
bi-oidered  in  gold  on  his  surcoat.  But  what  struck 
the  English  more  tlian  gold  and  gems,  was  the 
bright  lively  blue  eye  of  the  hero,  whose  counte- 
nance, like  that  of  the  gi-eat  Edward  on  the  like 
occasion,  was  .serenely  cheerful.  As  he  rotle  from 
milk  to  rank  he  said  a few  words  to  each;  ho 
recalled  to  their  memories  the  glorious  victories 
gained  by  their  ancestors  with  an  equal  di.sparitv 
of  numbers.  He  told  them  that  he  had  miule  up 
his  own  mind  to  conquer  or  die  there — that  Eng- 
land should  never  have  to  pay  a ransom  for  him. 
He  assured  the  archers  that  the  French  hail  sworn 
to  cut  off  the  three  fingers  of  tlieir  right  hand,  to 
unfit  them  for  their  craft;  and  he  reminded  them 


' itonttrdd. 


of  the  atrocities  committed  on  their  countrymen 
taken  at  Soissons,  where  200  English  archers, 
prisoners  of  war,  had  been  mercilessly  lianged. 
“We  have  not  come,”  said  he,  “into  our  king- 
dom of  France  like  mortal  enemies;  we  have 
not  burned  towns  and  villages;  we  have  not 
outraged  women  and  maidens,  like  our  adver- 
saries at  Soissons.  They  are  full  of  sin,  and 
have  no  fear  of  God.”  As  the  king  passed  one 
of  the  divisions,  he  heard  a brave  officer,  Wal- 
ter Hungerford,  expressing  a wish  that  some 
of  the  gallant  knights  and  stout  archers  who 
were  living  in  idleness  in  merry  England  could 
lie  present  on  this  field.  “ No!”  exclaimed  Henrv, 
“ I would  not  have  a single  man  more.  If  G^ 
gives  us  the  victory,  the  fewer  we  are  the  more 
honour;  and  if  we  lose,  the  less  will  be  the 
loss  to  our  country.  But  we  will  not  lose;  fight 
as  you  were  wont  to  do,  and  before  night  the 
pride  of  our  numberless  enemies  shall  be  hum- 
bled to  the  dust.”  The  disparity  of  numbers 
w'as,  indeed,  appalling,  the  French  being,  at  the 
most  moderate  calculation,  as  six  to  one;*  but  they 
had  learned  little  from  experience;  their  chiefs 
seemetl  to  be  suffering  under  a moral  vertigo — 
they  had  crowded  their  immense  host  in  fields  be- 
tween two  woods,  where  there  •was  not  room  for 
them  to  tleploy  or  to  manoeuvre  with  any  facility. 
From  the  Seine  to  the  Somme — from  the  Somme 
to  the  spot  where  they  were  now  crowded  and 
heajied  upon  one  another — there  was  scarcely  a 
worse  position;  and  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  in 
tonents,  rendered  some  of  the  fields  almost  im- 
pas.sable  to  horees  bearing  the  weight  of  men  in 
heavy  armour. 

A close  parallel  has  lieen  drawn  between  the 
fights  of  Crecy  and  Azincourt,  but  in  some  re- 
8]>ect8  they  difiered.  The  French,  tutored,  it  may 
l>e,  by  the  old  Duke  of  Berri,  did  not  begin  the 
action,  but  waited  to  be  attacked,  sitting  dowm 
on  the  ground  every  man  near  to  his  own  ban- 
ner. Henry  had  calculated  on  the  confusion  sure 
to  arise  at  the  first  movement  of  such  a force  in 
such  close  and  difficult  ground,  and  for  some  hours 
he  patiently  waited  their  attack.  During  tliis 
time  he  distributed  food  and  a little  wine  among 
his  men,  •who  sat  down  to  their  breakfast  quietly 
on  the  ground,  even  as  their  forefathers  ha<l  done 
at  Crecy.  While  the  compact  force  of  Henry 
was  goveimed  by  one  master-^will,  the  loose  mul- 
titude of  the  French  was  distracted  by  the  con- 
flicting o]>inions  of  many  presumptuous  men. 


1 Moiist  rulct  Raj’S  that  the  French  wore,  “ on  a linstj  surrev, 
estimated  to  bo  mart  than  six  times  the  uunilwr  of  Ute  IhigluJi.” 
According  to  tlio  Italian  chixuiiclor,  nrho  ambitiouiUj'  calla  liim- 
Rclf  "Titus  Livius,”  they  ■wore  rather  more  tlian  sorentoone. 
Anotiier  ooiiteinporary  estimates  the  French  at  lUO.OOO,  vridch 
would  be  mure  thou  ten  to  one,  oven  admitting  that  Henry 
marched  from  Harfleur  with  <KKH>  men,  and  wiUioat  ooiuling 
liis  lueses  on  the  march. 
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“Tlje  constable,”  says  a jjreat  French  writer,’ 
who  liaa  described  the  battle  wdth  a rare  impar- 
tiality, “ was  by  right  of  his  office  the  coinmauder- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army,  but  there  were  with 
him  80  many  princes  who  had  all  wills  of  their 
owm,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  obtain  obe- 
dience.” The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  (’ount  of 
Nevers,  and  a host  of  young  gentlemen  who  had 
just  put  on  their  knightly  spurs,  and  had  never 
earned  tliem,  wanted  to  charge  the  English  at 
once.  The  consb»ble,  it  ap|>ears,  wouhl  fain  have 
waited  the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements  under 
the  Marshal  de  Loigny  and  the  Duke  of  Brit-  ’ 
tany,  who  wei*e  lM>th  on  their  march,  and  expected 
in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following  day.  It 
seemed  disgraceful,  with  such  odds,  to  wait  for  j 
more;  but  the  constable  prevailed.  The  entire  ' 
loss  of  his  authority  was  not  felt  till  the  battle 
commenced,  and  he  was  evidently  detenuined 
upon  delay.  As  the  morning  wore  away  he  even 
sent  ^le.ssire  Guichard  Dauphin  and  the  Sire  de 
Ilelly  to  the  English  cmnp  to  negotiate,  and  to 
offer  Henry  a free  passage,  if  he  would  on  his 
part  restore  Harfleur,  together  with  all  the  pri- 


soners he  had  made,  and  resign  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Henry,  undi.smaycd 
by  the  force  Wfore  him,  would  only  treat  on  the 
sjmie  conditions  which  he  had  offered  in  his  own 
capital.  He  has  l)cen  lauded  for  his  firmness  and 
his  harthhood,  but  his  good  |K)licy  has  been  gene- 
rally overlooked.  If  he  ha<^l  allowed  the  constable 
to  amuse  him  w'ith  these  negotiations  for  a day 
or  two,  his  army  would  have  been  starved  out- 
right— a moi-e  serious  consideration  this,  tlnm  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements;  for  Inul  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  come  up  with  his  GOOO  men,  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  only  increased  the  confu- 
sion and  the  unmanageablcness  of  the  French 
host.  Seeing,  then,  that  they  would  not  come  to 
him,  Henry  prepared  to  go  to  them.  He  de- 
spatched two  detachments — the  one  to  lie  in  am- 
bush on  the  left  flank  of  the  French,  the  other 
to  their  rear,  where,  when  the  battle  begjin,  they 
were  to  set  fire  to  a bam  and  hou.se  belonging  to 
the  j>riory  of  St.  George  at  Hesdin,  and  so  create 
an  alarm.  These  manceu\*res  were  executed ; juul 
the  two  detachments,  being  both  of  archers,  got 
to  the  posts  appointed,  and  lay  in  wait  without 


Tut  Field  or  Aziniocrt.*— fYom  » drawing  on  the  upot  by  John  AImoIou. 


iH'ing  |x;rceivod  b}’  the  enemy.  It  w.os  towards 
the  hour  of  noon  when  Henry  gave  the  brief  but 
cheering  onl<!r — “Banners,  advance!”  At  the 
same  moment,  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  the  com- 


age and  honour,  threw  his  truncheon  into  the 
air,  exclaiming — “Now  strike!”  The  distmice 
l>etwren  the  two  armies  w'as  short  of  a quarter  of 
a mile.  The  English  moved  on  in  gallant  army 
until  the  foremost  came  within  i>ow-shot  of  the 
French:  th<*n  the  archers  stuck  their  stakes  in 
the  ground  before  them,  and  set  up  a tremendous 
shout.  Their  loud  huzzas  were  instantly  echoed 


' .M.  de  Rorante,  U'uloirt  ila  Dues  Uu  Dourfo^ns 

VoL.  I. 


j by  the  men  th.at  lay  concealed  on  the  left  flank  of 
j the  French,  who,  the  next  minute,  were  a.s.sailed 
j by  a tremendous  shower  of  arrows  lK>th  in  front 
and  dank.  The  French  ha<l  few  or  no  bowmen, 
for  that  weapon  was  considered  unworthy  of 
knightly  luands,  and  the  princes  had  in.solently 
rejected  the  service  of  the  burghers  and  other 
plebeians,  holding  that  France  o»ight  to  l>e  de- 

' - The  W(xk1  on  the  loft  hand  of  the  view  is  that  fniin  which 

tho  fiiiKlish  archors  cut  the  stakes  which  wore  plniitod  as  de- 
' scrilml  in  the  text.  From  this  wood  the  Knglish  (Hisition  ox- 
tendod  to  tho  cliurch  sliuwn  in  tho  riuw,  tlie  Krencli  |s«ition 
beiitti  opposite,  or,  looking  at  tho  view,  at  tho  bock  of  tlio  spec- 
tator. A fow  stones  indiaito  tlio  site  of  a cha|>ol  whicti,  acconl- 
ing  to  tradition,  was  built  on  tho  skirts  of  tho  wihkI.  Bonos,  and 
sometimas  wca;>on8,  ore  still  dug  up  on  tlio  Bold. 
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fended  only  by  gentlemen  I Messire  Cli^net,  of 
Bmbant,  thonglit  that  he  could  break  the  English 
ai’chers  with  the  lance,  and  he  charge<lwith  12(H) 
hoi’se,  shouting  “^Iountjo3*e ! St.  Deni.s!”  But 
the  ground  was  soft  and  slippery;  the  flight  of  ai’- 
rows  tliat  met  them  right  in  the  face  was  terrific: 
some  were  killed ; some  rolled, liorse  and  horsernan, 
on  the  fieltls;  othei*s  tirnied  their  horses’  heads; 
and  of  the  whole  1200,  not  above  seven  score  fol- 
lowed their  chiefs  up  U>  the  English  front,  where 
the  archers,  instead  of  wearing  steel  armour,  had 
even  thrown  aside  their  leathern  jackets,  that  they 
might  have  a freer  use  of  their  nervous  ai'ins. 
But  between  the  defence  of  the  sharp  stakes,  and 
the  incessant  flight  of  their  arrows,  verj'  few  of 
the  French  lances  reached  those  ojjen  breasts. 
Such  of  the  knights  ns  stood  their  ground,  stoop- 
ed their  heads  as  the  aiTows  went  through  the 
visors;  they  thus  scai’cely  saw  what  they  were 
doing,  ami  lost  the  command  of  their  horses, 
which,  wounded  in  many  places,  Ixjcame  mad 
with  jwin,  and  galloped  back,  joining  the  other 
fugitives,  and  breaking  the  firet  division  of  the 
Fivncli  arm_v.  Oidy  throe  horsemen  jxjnctrated 
bej'ond  the  stakes,  and  thej'  were  instantly'  slain. 
Eveiywhere  within  reach  of  the  arrows  the 
French  horse  were  seen  caj>cring  or  rushing 
through  the  lines,  doing  great  mischief  to  their 
own  army,  and  causing  the  wildest  uproar  and 
confusion.  But,  in  fact,  all  order  was  already 
lost  tliere;  the  columns  got  mixed;  the  w’ords  of 
coinmand  were  disreganled;  and  while  the  timid 
stole  to  the  rear,  the  brave  all  rushed  to  the  van, 
crowding  the  division  that  w;is  over-crowded  be- 
fore  in  that  naiTOw  space.  Meanwhile,  the  Eng- 
lish, removing  their  stakes,  came  on  with  still 
more  tremendous  huzzjis:  the  French  made  a 
sliglit  retrograde  movement,  and  then,  so  miser- 
ably had  their  ground  been  chosen,  they  got  into  ; 
some  recently  ploughed  corn-field.s,  where  their 
horses,  sank  almost  to  their  stuldle-girths,  stuck  * 
faster  rolled  over  with  their  riders.  Seeing  that 
the  van-guard  was  thoroughh'  disorderad  and 
broken,  the  English  ai’chers  left  their  stakes, 
which  it  appeal’s  thev’  did  not  use  again,  and  ^ 
slinging  their  bows  behind  them,  rushe<l  with  ' 
their  bill-hooks  and  hatchets  into  the  midst  of 
the  steel-clad  knights,  the}’  themselves  being  al-  i 
most  without  clothing,  and  many  of  them  both  ' 
bare-footed  and  bare-headed.  The  Constable  of 
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France  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
kniglits  were  j)re.sently  killed  by  these  despised  ’ 
jdvbeiiUi.s,  w’ho,  without  any  as-sistance  fram  the 
chivalry  of  England,  disiieraed  the  whole  botly. 
Then  the  second  division  o;)enetl  to  receive  the 
sad  remnants  of  the  firat — a mana'uvre  attended 
with  fresh  disorder.  At  this  moment  the  Duke 
Anthony  of  Brabant,  who  had  just  arrived  in 
the  field,  having  in  his  ini])atient  haste  left  his  re- 


inforcements behind  him,  headed  a fresh  charge 
of  horse,  but  he  was  instantl}'  slain  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  kej)t  advancing,  and  destroying  all  that 
oppo.sed  them.  The  second  division  of  the  French, 
how’ever,  closed  up,  ami  kept  its  ground,  though 
the  weight  of  their  armour  made  them  sink  knee- 
deep  in  the  mire.  Henry  now  brought  up  his 
men-at-anns,  and,  calling  in  his  brave  liowmen, 
formed  them  again  in  good  order.  Tliese  lightly- 
equijiped  troops  found  little  inconvenience  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil;  thev  had  the  free  use  of 
their  limbs;  they  were  fresh  ns  when  they  fii-st 
came  into  battle;  and  the\’  ag.ain  gave  a loud 
huzza  when  the  king  led  them  on  to  a fresh 
chai’gc.  It  was  now  that  the  real  battle  took  place, 
and  that  Henr3’’s  life  was  repeated!}’  ex|)08e<l 
to  great  danger.  Ilis  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
i-ence,  was  wounded  and  thrown  down,  and  would 
have  been  killed  or  mmle  pri.soner,  but  for  the 
I>ersonal  valotir  of  the  king,  who  ]daced  himself 
beside  the  IkkI}',  and  beat  off  the  assailants.  Soon 
.after  he  was  charged  by  .a  band  of  eighteen 
knights,  bearing  the  banner  of  the  Lord  of  Ooy, 
who  had  bouiul  themselves  by  an  oath  to  take  or 
kill  the  King  of  England.  One  of  the.se  knights 
struck  the  king  with  his  mace  or  battle-axe,  and 
the  blow  was  so  violent  that  Henry  staggered 
and  fell  on  his  knees;  but  his  brave  men  instantly 
closed  round  him,  and  killed  every  one  of  the 
eighteen  knights.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on  then 
charged  up,  and  cut  his  way  to  the  royal  standard 
of  England.  With  a stroke  of  his  battle-axe  he 
beat  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  ground ; ami  when 
Henry  stood  forth  to  defend  his  unworthy  relative, 
Alen^on  hit  him  over  the  hcail,  and  knocked  oil' 
part  of  the  crawu  which  he  wore  over  his  helmet. 
But  this  blow  was  the  la.st  the  Frenchman  ever 
struck — the  Engli.sh  closed  upon  him;  seeing  his 
dcongcr,  he  raised  his  voice  to  the  king,  raying, 
“1  suiTender  to  you;  I am  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
9011.”  Henry  held  out  his  hand,  but  it  was  too 
late — the  duke  w.as  dcatl  His  fall  ended  the 
battle,  for  his  followers  fled  in  dismay;  and 
the  third  division  of  the  Fi-ench  army,  which 
had  never  drawn  sword,  and  which  was  in  itself 
more  than  double  the  numl>er  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish force,  fell  bjick,and  presently  began  to  gallop 
from  the  field.  Up  to  this  jK.>int  the  English  had 
not  embarrassed  themselves  with  prisonera;  but 
they  now  took  them  by  he.aps — many  surrender- 
ing, and  many  moi-e  making  vain  elforts  to  de- 
fend their  liberty  and  honour  in  the  midst  of  that 
hopeless  confusion.  As  they  took  the  Fi-ench- 
men,they  removed  their  helmets  from  their  heads. 
An  immense  numl>er  were  thus  secured,  when 
Ileni-y  heard  a dreadful  noise  in  Ims  rear,  where 
the  priests  of  his  lU’iuy  were  sitting  on  horse- 
back among  the  baggage,  ami  he  soon  saw  a 
hostile  force  diiiwn  out  in  that  direction.  At 
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iLe  same  time,  the  thiiil  division  of  the  Frencli, 
which  had  been  in  full  i*etreat,  seemed  to  rally 
and  raise  their  banners  Jifresh.  Henry  knew 
that  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  other  chiefs, 
with  reinforcements,  were  not  far  oil';  and  be- 
lieving himself  about  to  be  enveloiied,  he  gave 
orders  that  every  man  should  kill  the  prisoner  or 
prisoners  he  had  taken.*  As  the  ransom  of  cap- 
tives of  rank  was  one  of  the  soldiers’  best  gains, 
many  were  unwilling  to  ol>ey  this  mandate ; but 
Henry  sent  200  archers,  who  knocked  the  hVench 
knights  on  the  hea«l  without  compunction.  The 
extent  of  this  hoiriblo  massacre  is  not  knowi; 
but  it  appears  that  a great  numl>er  of  the  noblest 
knights  in  France  fell  in  consequence  of  what, 
after  all,  was  a mistake.  The  body  in  the  reai- 
were  only  .some  5(M)  or  600  {>easants  who  had 
eutere<l  Maisoncelles,  and  fallen  upon  the  bag- 
gage, in  hope  of  obtaining  plunder,  and  driving 
off  some  of  the  English  horses;  and  what  aj)- 
peared  a rallying  in  front  was  only  a momenbirj’^ 
pause,  the  third  division  continuing  to  gallop  off 
the  field  harder  than  ever.  As  soon  as  Henry 
di.scovered  his  mistake,  he  gave  orders  to  stoj)  the 
carnage  and  to  look  after  the  wounded.  Then, 
aittended  by  his  principal  barons,  he  rode  over  the 
field,  and  sent  out  the  hemlds  to  examine  the  coats 
of  anns  of  the  knights  and  princes  that  ha<l  fallen ; 
and  while  his  j)eople  were  occupied  in  stripping 
the  dciid,  he  called  to  him  the  herald  of  the  King 
of  France,  the  king-at-arms,  who  was  named 
Mountjoye,  and  with  him  several  other  heralds, 
both  English  and  French,  and  said  to  them — 
“We  have  not  made  this  slaughter,  but  the  Al- 
mighty, as  we  l>elieve,  for  the  sins  of  France.” 
And  after  this  he  asked  them  to  whom  the  honour 
of  the  victory  was  due?  and  then  Mountjoye 
answered; — “To  the  King  of  England;  to  him 
ought  victon.'  to  be  given,  and  not  to  the  King 
of  France.”  After  this  the  king  a-sked  the  name 
of  the  ca.stle  that  he  s;iw  pretty  near  to  him, 
and  they  answered  that  it  was  called  Aziucourt. 
“Then,”  said  Henry,  “since  all  battles  ought  to 
be  named  after  the  nearest  castle,  let  this  Kattle 
bear  henceforward  and  la.stingly  the  name  of  the 
battle  of  Azincourt.’ 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  French  was  fright- 
ful. The  whole  chivalry  of  France  wjis  cropi>ed. 
Seven  near  relations  of  King  Charles — the  Duke 
of  Biabant,  the  Count  of  Nevers,  the  Duke  of 
Bar,  his  brother  the  Count  of  Marie,  his  other 
brother  John,  the  Constable  d’Albrct,  the  Duke 
of  Alen9on — had  all  i>eri8hed.  Among  the  great 
lords,  the  Count  of  Danipierro,  the  Count  of 
Vaudemont,  the  Loi-ds  of  Rambure,  Helly,  and 
Verchin,  and  Me.ssire  Guichard  Dauphin,  met 
the  some  fate.  In  all,  there  perished  on  the  field 
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6000  gentlemen,  knights,  or  sejuires,  including  120 
great  lortls  that  had  each  a banner  of  his  own. 
Amongthe  mostdi.stingui.shed  pri.soners,  who  were 
far  less  numerous  than  the  slain  of  the  siime  chiss, 
were  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Count  of  Riche- 
mont, the  Marshal  Boucicault,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
l)on,  the  Counts  of  Eu  and  Vendome,  and  the 
Lords  of  Harcourt  and  Craon.  The  lo.ss  of  the 
Englh-h  is  difiercntly  estimated,  but  at  the  high- 
est account  it  was  only  IGOO  men,  among  whom 
were  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
who,  after  his  manifold  treacheries,  mot  a sol- 
dier’s death — a more  houounible  fate  than  ho 
deserved. 

On  the  following  jnoniing,  when  the  English 
left  Maisoncelle.s,  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans rode  side  by  side,  conversing  in  a friendly 
manner.  The  Count  of  Cljai-olai.s,  afterwards 
called  Philip  the  Good,  eldest  son  of  the  lluko 
of  Burgundy,  was  at  the  castle  of  Aire,  not  far 
from  the  battle,  in  M-hich  he  ha<l  been  prevented 
taking  a part  by  the  strict  ortlers  of  his  father. 
When  he  heard  the  dreadful  news  he  sent  the 
bailiff  of  Aire  and  the  abbot  of  Ruis.seauville  to 
8U|>erintend  the  burying  of  the  French,  while  I'.e 
attended  in  {lerson  the  funeral  of  his  two  uncle.s. 
the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the  Count  of  Nevers. 
The  abbot  and  the  bailiff  bought  twenty-five 
roods  of  land:  here  three  immense  pits  were  dug, 
and  58(K)  men  were  buried  in  heaps.  Then  the 
Bishop  of  Guines  went  dowm  and  sprinkled  holy 
w’ater,and  bles.sed  this  va.st8ej)ulchreof  the  aristo- 
cracy of  France.  Many  hundreds  who  hml  friends 
at  hand  were  interred  with  more  decency  in  the 
churches  of  the  neighl>ouring  country,  or  con- 
veyed to  their  own  aistle-s.  Thousands  who  hatl 
crawled  from  the  field  into  villages,  or  into  the 
neighbouring  woods,  were  buried  there,  or  left  a 
prey  to  the  wolves  and  the  ravens.* 

Almost  sinking  under  the  weight  of  their  booty, 
the  English  conquerors  marched  slowly  on  towards 
Calais.  Immediately  on  his  arriving  at  Calais, 
Henry  calle<l  a council.  Sickness  still  prevailetl 
in  his  skeleUm  of  an  army;  famine  and  disease 
raged  in  all  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  France; 
he  had  not  only  saved  his  honour,  but  gained 
the  greatest  military  glory;  he  wanted  men  -he 
wanted  money.  All  these  considerations  ]>ointed 
homewanl,  and  the  cotincil  determined  that  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Accorflingly  he  set  sail  forthwith,  carry- 
ing with  him  a host  of  royal  and  noble  captives. 
The  people  of  England  were  literally  mad  with 
joy  and  triumph.  At  Dover  they  rushed  iuto 
the  sea  to  meet  him,  and  carried  him  to  shore  on 
their  shoulders.  At  C'anterbnr}’,  at  Rochester, 
at  every  town  he  passed  or  aj>proached,  they  went 
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out  by  tliousaruls  to  meet  him  and  do  him  honour. 
At  Black  heath,  he  was  met  by  the  loixls,  com- 
mons, and  clergy,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citi- 
zens of  London,  wlio  conducted  him  in  triumjdi 
into  the  capital,  where  wine  ran  like  water  in 
the  streets — where  every  house  w'as  decorated, 
and  eveiy  voice  raised  to  greet  him  with  a joyous 
huzza.' 

In  the  fii-st  heat  of  thi.s  enthusiasm,  j)arliament 
voted  all  the  supplies  he  asked  for,  and  even  con- 
ferred on  him  for  life  the  subsidy  on  wool  and 
leather,’*  a measure  which  had  been  alreiwly  so 
bitterly  re|)ented  of  in  the  case  of  Richard  II. 
But  Henry,  with  all  his  fondness  for  conquests 
abroad,  betrayed  no  arbitrary  inclinations  at 
home,  and  he  used  this  concession  so  moderately 
as  to  give  universal  contentment. 

A D 1410  spring  of  this  year,  Si- 

gismund.  King  of  the  Romans  and 
emperor  elect,  came  to  England  on  a visit  to 
Henry.  The  object  of  Sigismund’s  visit  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  schism  in  the  church,  where 
two  poj>e3  were  fiercely  contending  against  each 
»)ther,  and  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Englan«l,  He  was  followed  to  the 
English  court  by  Freiich  ambassadoi’s,  and  by 
William  of  Bavaria,  Count  of  Holland  and  of 
Hainault.  The  mediation  between  the  two  sove- 
reigns ended  in  nothing. 

Ilenrj'  made  a very  favourable  impression, how- 
ever, on  the  mind  of  his  imperial  guest,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  were  seen  some  years  later.  Dur- 
ing Sigismund’s  visit  the  French,  after  losing 
much  valuable  time,  besieged  Henry’s  new  con- 
quest, Harfleur,  Iwtb  by  land  and  water.  The 
Earl  of  Dorset,  the  governor,  who  had  but  a small 
and  unhealthy  garrison,  sent  to  England  for  suc- 
cour; and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  king’s  brother, 
immediately  sailed  from  Rye  with  such  shij>s  as 
were  ready.  On  the  eve  of  the  14th  August,  the 
duke  came  in  sight  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
where  he  found  more  formidable  enemies  tlnui 
he  had  e.xpected,  for  the  French  had  procured  the 
assistance  of  some  great  caracs  from  Genoa,  and 
some  gidleys,  balingers,  and  other  large  high- 
decked vessels  from  Spain,  all  of  which  were  ad- 
vantageously posted.  The  duke  lay  to  for  the 
night:  moat  of  the  captains  of  his  fleet  went  on 
board  his  ship  during  the  night  and  concerted 
the  plan  of  the  battle.  But  the  imprudence  of 
the  French  rendereil  any  deep  plan  unnecessaiy: 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  they  left  their  goo»l 
moorings  and  their  allies,  the  Genoese  and  Span- 
iards, and  sailed  out  to  attack  the  English.  Two 
of  their  best  ships  were  almost  instantly  taken, 
and  the  rest  soon  found  that  they  had  done  wrong 
in  committing  themselves  in  the  open  sea  with- 
out their  friends.  The  battle,  however,  was  long, 
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and  fierce,  and  perilous.  When  the  duke  had 
beaten  the  French,  he  made  for  the  Genoese  car- 
acs, which  stood  so  high  in  the  water  that  their 
decks  were  a full  spear’s  length  above  the  decks 
of  his  ships:  in  spite  of  this  difficulty,  they  were 
all  cairied  by  boarding;  and,  in  the  end,  a most 
brilliant  naval  victory  was  gained.  Most  of  the 
ships  were  taken;  some  were  sunk;  a few  escaped 
by  running  uj)  the  Heine  into  shallow  water;  the 
land  trooje  raised  the  siege  and  fled.  The  duke, 
when  he  had  fully  executed  his  commission,  and 
put  Harfleur  in  a good  state  of  defence,  returned 
to  England.* 

In  the  month  of  September,  Henry,  with  his 
guests  Sigismund  and  William  of  Bavaria,  went 
over  to  Calais,  where  a sort,  of  congress  was  held, 
at  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  irreconcil- 
able enemy  of  the  now  prevalent  party  in  France, 
attended  in  person,  apparently  well  inclined  to 
forget  that  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  slain  at 
Aziucourt.*  Jean  Sans-peur,  who  was  smarting 
under  some  recent  insults  received  from  Paris, 
and  who  wius  brother-in-law  to  William  of  Bji- 
varia.  Count  of  Hainault,  whom  Henry  had  com- 
pletely captivated,  s|)ent  nine  days  at  Calais  in 
con.staut  intercoiu'se  with  the  King  of  England 
and  the  emperor,  and  if  he  did  not  t/ien  actually 
acknowledge  Henry’s  rights  to  the  throne  of 
France,  and  conclude  a treaty  (the  protocol  of 
which  wa.s  drawn  up  and  still  exists),  he  certainly 
accustomed  his  mind  to  those  ideas. 

Wdien  the  secret  congress  at  Calais  broke  up, 
Henry  returned  to  England  to  raise  aud  organize 
an  army,  properly  provided  with  all  means  of 
attack.  It  was  the  month  of  August  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1417)  l>efore  Henry  again  landed  in 
BVance. 

With  the  fe.orful  lesson  taught  them  at  Azln- 
court,  with  nearly  two  whole  years  which  they 
had  had  since  to  reflect  upon  it,  one  might  have 
expected  that  the  French  would  have  learned 
some  wisdom,  and  have  reconciled  themselves 
with  one  another,  and  prepare<l  to  defend  theii’ 
country  against  one  who  ha<l  proved  himself  so 
redoubtable  an  enemy.  But  no ; this  frantic  and 
demoralized  aristocracy  would  not  be  taught  even 
by  misfortune,  aud  in  the  way  of  cure  the  copious 
blood-letting  of  Aziucourt  h.od  been  thrown  away 
upon  them.  Many  of  the  Bourguignons  even  re- 
joiced that  the  Armagnacs  had  been  so  thoroughly 
beaten  by  the  English.  The  people  of  Paris  mur- 

* Kti.iham:  Mon$trtl(t;  tfnll;  Ilolint/inl. 

< At  flrxt,  however,  .Jean  i>anB-peur  liatl  been  very  violent,  and 
had  even  font  Uenry  hU  gauntlet,  deicing  him  a/tu  et  h *anffiu 
— for  that  he  had  caused  the  death  uf  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Umbaiit,  who  not  a vassal  of  Franco,  As  for  his  other 
brother,  the  Count  uf  Never*,  who  had  equally  fallen  at  Azin- 
coiu-t,  he  said  he  oi>uld  have  no  grudge  atralivst  Henry  on  hit 
account,  inasniuch  as  he  (Never*],  was  the  King  of  France's  mar, 
hod  armed  for  hin>,  and  had  perished  in  liis  quarrel.  Such 
were  tome  of  the  nice  dittlnotious  of  foudalisiu  1 
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mured  n^ainst  the  crimes  aud  imbecilities  of  their 

• , 1 
princes;  and  some  severer  moralists  aflirraed,  us 

the  King  of  lOngland  had  done,  that  the  mona- 
ti-ous  disorders  and  vices  which  prevailed  in  all 
cl.TSses  and  conditions  had  drawn  down  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven. 

The  government  seemed  to  occupy  itself  much 
more  about  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  still 
bt*ut  on  expelling  the  Armagnacs,  than  aljout  the 
English.  They  w.snted  the  army  which  that 
powerful  prince  had  assembled,  but  they  wante<l 
it  without  the  duke ; ami  while  they  begged  for 
his  troop.s,  tliey  continued  to  oppress  and  jierse- 
cute  his  partiziins  in  Paris.  The  Count  of  Ar- 
magnnc,  father-in-law  of  the  now  captive  Duke  ol 
Orleans,  wa.s  recalled  from  the  south,  and  placed 
at  the  he,ad  of  afi’aii's.  He  insulted  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  with  the  oiler  of  a pension  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Picardy  for  his  sou,  forbidding  him 
to  approach  Pari.s.  The  duke  mai'ched  to  Troyes. 
Tliere  he  received  orders,  iu  tlie  king's  name,  to 
disband  his  troops;  but,  taking  no  heed  of  them, 
he  continiuid  to  march  upon  Paris.  At  the  end 
of  November,  he  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Lagny,  only  six  leagues  fiom  the  capital. 
He  had  with  liim  Caboche,  and  the  other  furious 
butchers  ; but  his  party,  and  the.se  men’s  frater- 
nity, were  overawed  iu  Paris  by  the  Armagnacs. 
While  he  lay  at  Lagny,  the  dauphin  fell  sick,  and 
died.  A report  w.as  immediately  spread  that  he 
had  lieen  poisoned  by  tlie  Armagnacs,  who  dread- 
e<l  that  he  would  make  terms  witli  his  father-in- 
law  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  duke  then  de- 
manded hisdanghter,  who  was  still  living  iu  con- 
finement away  from  Paris:  the  Armagnacs  sent 
him  the  young  lady,  but  they  could  return  neither 
herdower  nor  her  jewels.  TheCountof  Armag- 
nac,  who  was  now  Constable  of  Fi-ance,  put  Paris 
in  such  a state  of  defence  that  Jean  Sans-peur 
would  not  veutui-e  to  attack  it;  and  thus  foiled 
a second  time,  he  withdrew  his  army  and  went 
into  FLinder.s  in  the  month  of  February,  141(5. 
The  Armagnacs  useil  their  victory  without  dis- 
ci’etioii;  they  imprisoneil  their  opponents  or  drove 
them  into  exile:  at  last  thet’  thought  of  driving 
the  English  out  of  Ilarlleur;  we  have  seen  the 
result  of  their  exjiedition.  Prince  John  was  now 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
lioi>cd  to  be  enabled  to  seize  the  government  in 
the  name  of  this  youth.  A plot  iu  his  favour 
was  discovered  at  Paris  during  the  absence  of  the 
Count  of  .Armngnac  at  Ilarfleur.  The  objects  of 
the  com plrators,  if  we  cau  lielieve  their  enemies, 
were  atrocious.  The  princi]inl  of  them  that  were 
taken  were— Orgeiuont,  a canon  of  Paris;  Belloy, 
a rich  cloth  merchant;  and  Regnaud,  a curate 
and  master  of  arts.  Belloy  and  R''guaiid  were 
beheaded,  but  Orgeiuont,  being  claimed  by  the 
ch.vpter  of  the  catlicdml,  after  being  brought  to 


the  scaffold,  was  sent  to  a dungeon  to  feed  on 
bread  and  water  for  life,  and  he  soon  died  a most 
miserable  death.  The  Count  of  Armagnac  re- 
turned from  his  luckless  expedition  to  Harfleur 
in  a savage  humour.  He  deprived  the  city  of 
most  of  its  privileges,  abolished  the  frateniity  of 
butchers,  and  adopted  pi-ecautious  which  convey 
a strange  notion  of  the  couditiou  of  that  metro- 
lK)lis.  To  specify  nothing  more,  even  bottles  and 
rtower-pots  were  prohibited,  as  they  might  be 
thrown  from  the  windows  upon  the  heads  of  the 
soldiers.  As  blood  began  to  be  spilt,  the  Bour- 
guigiions  stole  out  of  the  city  and  joined  the  ex- 
iles, who  now  formed  an  army  both  numerous 
and  desperate.  In  the  summer  of  141 6,  advancing 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  state 
of  Artois,  they  ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far 
as  the  walls  of  Paris.  Jean  de  Poix,  learning 
that  the  king  wiis  at  St.  Germain-en-L.aye,  got, 
with  4U0  men  iu  disguise,  into  that  place,  and 
nearly  succeeiled  iu  carrying  off  the  king  and  the 
Chancellor  of  France.  In  the  month  of  August, 
De  Solrc  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris,  threw 
the  whole  city  into  consternation,  and  then  burue<l 
some  of  the  chAtcaux  iu  the  neighbourhood.  At 
the  same  time,  troops  of  Savoyanls,  Lombards, 
and  Germans,  who  had  been  brought  into  France 
to  fight  for  one  or  the  other  faction,  finding  them- 
selves paid  by  neither,  scoured  the  country,  plun- 
dering and  destroying.  Even  the  troops  nomi- 
nally iu  tlie  pay  of  government  lived  at  large  on 
the  uuhajipy  fieoplc;  and.  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
horroi-Sja  set  of  brigands,  called  “ Begeaux,”  sprang 
up,  and  added  to  the  universal  disorder  by  com- 
mitting all  sorts  of  atrocities.  An  order,  which 
the  Constable  Armngnac  issued  iu  the  king’s 
name,  only  augmented  the  prevailing  cruelty. 
It  authorized  every  man  to  pursue  the  foreign 
advontiirei-s  and  the  brigands  like  wild  beasts, 
and  to  burn  or  slaughter  them,  without  any  form 
of  trial,  or  without  caring  for  inquisition  on  the 
part  of  the  laws.  Indeed,  it  w’us  made  evident 
even  at  this  cri.sis,  that  the  Armagnacs  were  al- 
most exclusively  animated  by  their  de.sire  of 
vengeance  on  the  rival  faction.  Raymond  de  la 
Guerre,  whom  the  constable  sent  to  Noyoii,  load- 
ed all  the  trees  in  that  neighbourhood  with  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  the  Bourguignou  party, 
whom  he  hanged  as  fast  os  he  caught  them. 

Affairs  were  iu  this  state,  when  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  attended  the  congress  at  Cidais,  where, 
at  the  very  least,  he  listened  with  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  projects  of  the  King  of  England.  Yet,  on 
leaving  that  conference,  he  w'eut  to  Valenciennes 
and  swore  fealty  to  John,  the  new  dauphin,  en- 
gaging to  assist  him  against  all  his  enemies,  and 
esi>ecially  against  the  imglisli.  As  the  daujihin 
w.as  detached  from  the  Armagnac  party,  and  ha»l 
thrown  himself,  in  a manner,  into  the  |X)wer  of 
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the  Bourguignons,  the  duke  was  probably  sincere 
in  tliese  eugngemeuts.  There  was,  however,  no- 
thing in  his  char.ictor  to  remove  suspicion  of  his 
being  anxious  to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow. 
When  summoned  in  the  name  of  his  father  by 
the  Armagnacs  to  return  to  Paris,  the  young 
dauphin  refused,  unless  he  were  permitted  to 
bring  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  hisfriemls  with 
him.  Soon  after  this,  at  the  beginning  of  1417, 
the  dauphin  fell  suddenly  sick,  and  died  at  Oom- 
piegne.  It  was  given  out  that  his  death  had 
been  caused  by  an  abscess  in  the  ear  and  neck ; 
but  nobody  believed  this  report ; and,  in  a fulmi- 
nating letter  which  Jean  Sans-peur  addressed  to 
all  the  good  towns  of  France,  he  openly  chargee 
his  enemies  with  having  poisoned  his  nephew. 
The  Dauphin  John  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles,  who,  though  not  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  possesseil  of  no  abilities  of  a high  order,  was 
exceedingly  crafty.  Hitherto  his  mother  Isa- 
bella had  shared  in  the  jiower  of  the  prevailing 
faction ; but  great  jealousies  had  arisen  between 
her  and  the  Count  of  Armaguac;  and  when 
Charles  put  in  his  claim  for  a part  of  the  autho- 
i-ity,  there  was  none  left  for  the  queen.  The 
ci-azed  king,  content  with  his  own  vulgar  mis- 
tress, had  beeu  iierfectly  indifferent  to  the  infi- 
delities of  his  wife.  In  the  events  we  liave  now 
to  relate,  it  is  evident  that  ho  was  directed  by 
other  minds;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
impulse  was  given  by  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  or 
l)y  the  new  Dauphin  Charles,  or  by  both.  The 
approach  of  age  had  not  moderated  the  tastes  of 
the  queen ; her  court  was  notorious  for  looseness 
and  immorality:  and  what  shocked  the  people 
more,  it  was  the  constant  scene  of  profusion  and 
extravagant  expense,  of  balls,  masquerades,  and 
all  kinds  of  ftlte8,even  in  the  midst  of  foreign  and 
domestic  wars,  famine,  and  pestilence.  Wholly 
separated  from  her  husband,  she  lived  chiefly  at 
Vincennes,  where  she  had  a strong  guard  for  her 
protection,  commanded  by  the  Sires  de  Gmville, 
De  Giac,  and  De  Bois- Bourdon — the  last  being 
her  paramour.  Of  a sudden  the  king  complained 
of  these  irregularities.  Bois-Bourdon  wa.s  ar- 
rested at  his  order  by  the  provost  of  Paris,  car- 
ried to  the  Ch&telet,  and  put  to  the  torture,  un- 
der which  it  is  said  that  he  confessed  many  sad 
crimes.  In  the  end,  the  unlucky  favourite  was 
thrown  into  the  Seine  seweil  up  in  a leather  bag, 
which  bore  this  inscription : — “ Let  pass  the  jus- 
tice of  the  king.”  Many  of  the  queen’s  servants 
were  arrested  or  forced  to  flee,  and,  a few  days 
after,  Isabella  herself  was  seized  and  conveyed  to 
Tours,  where  she  was  kept  a prisoner.  Some 
treasure  which  she  had  left  in  Paris  and  Melun 
was  discovered,  and  ajq)ropriated  by  the  Count 
of  Armagnac  and  the  Dauphin  Charles.  Ever 
since  the  murder  of  her  former  lover,  the  Duke 


of  Orleans,  the  queen  had  been  the  implacablo 
enemy  of  the  murderer,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
but  now  her  recent  wrongs  prevailed  over  her 
old  injuries,  and  though  watched  by  many  spies, 
she  found  means  to  open  a correspondence  witli 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  avenge  her^ 
self  on  the  Constable  Ai'iuaguac  and  her  own  son 
Cliarles. 

The  situation  of  the  constable  now  became 
critical— the  fulminating  letter  of  his  rival  had 
produced  a great  effect ; and  while  the  Bourguig- 
nons were  collecting  from  all  sides,  he  learned 
that  the  English  had  landed.  The  common  re- 
port was,  that  the  treaty  had  really  been  signefl 
at  Calais  between  Henry  and  Jean  &ius-peur: 
this  the  constable  firmly  believed,  and  circum- 
stiinces  certainly  went  to  confirm  this  conviction; 
for  at  the  moment  that  Henry  had  disembarked 
his  array  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  the  duke 
began  his  march  upon  Paris,  vowing  that  he 
would  exterminate  the  treacherous,  poisoning 
Armagnacs  with  fire  and  sword.  The  constable 
showed  little  wisdom  at  this  crisis.  The  only 
precaution  he  took  against  the  English  w’as  to 
throw  some  foreign  mercenaries  into  Rouen.' 

• When  Henry  handed  unopposed  at  Tonque,  fa 
the  beginning  of  August,  he  had  with  him  the 
finest  army  that  England  had  ever  sent  into 
France.  There  were  16,000  men-at-arms,  from 
14,000  to  16,000  archers,*  a body  of  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  and  another  body  of  sappei-s  and  miners : 
the  army  was  provided  with  a train  of  artillery 
and  military  engines,  and,  with  its  followers  of 
all  kinds,  must  have  amounted  to  40,000  men  at 
the  least.  Tonque,  Auvillers,  and  Villers  sur- 
rendered after  very  short  sieges ; Caen  was  taken 
by  assault ; Bayeux  surrendered  spontaneously ; 
and  L’Aigle,  Lisieu.x,  Falaise,  and  other  towns 
and  castles,  were  reduced  in  a very  short  time. 
As  winter  set  in,  Henry  beb.»ok  himself  to  com- 
fortable quarters;  his  plan  being  not  to  proceed 
into  the  interior  of  France,  until  he  had  reduced 
all  the  important  fortresses  in  Normandy.  The 
distracted  French  court  sent  humbly  to  propose 
a peace  or  truce,  but  he  would  grant  neither,  ex- 
cept on  the  following  conditions:—!.  That  the 
Princess  Catherine  should  become  his  wife.  2. 
That  ho  should  be  presently  declared  regent  of 
France,  :ind  successor  to  the  throne  upon  Chai-les’ 
death.* 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  who  had  been  living  in  s.afo  concealment 
in  Wales,  rushed  upon  his  fate.  Smarting  under 
persecution,  the  Lollards,  it  is  said,  invited  the 

* Mun»trH(t;  Jurtnnl;  P.  Fmin;  i'iUani;  Bitranit. 

2 jilaiiy  of  tlio  arcbeni  wore  luotuitod,  oa  in  the  iireoedtng 
caniivii^pi,  but  tlieir  horaet  wore  rather  for  tlie  mnrcli  tlion  the 
battle.  Thia,  indeed,  ma;*  alau  be  said  of  the  horsea  of  our 
kiiighta,  who,  in  theoe  ware,  aim  oat  mrariabljr  diamounteil  and 
fought  ou  foot.  • Kymer, 
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ScoU  into  England,  and  engaged  to  join  them. 
It  is  certain  tliat  the  Duke  of  Alb.'Uiy  and  Earl 
Donghvs  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  the  ca.stles  of 
Berwick  and  Rf>xburgh,  and  that  Sir  John  Old- 
castle  showed  himself  about  the  same  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ijondon,  where  his  name  w’as 
still  revereil  by  many.  The  Scots,  however,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  on  the  approach  of  the  regent, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ; and  after  this,  Oldcastle, 
fleeing  from  St.  Alban’s,  endeavoured  to  gainhia 
former  hiding-place.  But  he  was  tsiken,  after  a 
gallant  resisUuice,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and 
arraigned  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who  con- 
demned him  b)  1.K3  hanged  as  a rebel  and  bunied 
as  a heretic.  This  sentence  was  executed  in  the 
month  of  December,  in  St.  Giles’  Fields.  The 
old  soldier,  whom  peraecution  had  driven  into 
rebellion,  if  he  actually  w;js  a rebel,  died  with 
gi’eat  courage.  Henry  was  so  far  fortunate,  that 
his  aUsenco  save<l  him  from  the  odium— perhaps 
the  anguish — of  signing  the  death-warrant  of  the 
chosen  companion  of  his  early  years.' 

AD  1418  of  Henry’s  o{:»eration3  of 

siege  or  blockade  had  been  pre- 
sented during  the  winter;  in  the  spring  he  re- 
ceived a reinforcement  of  several  thousiuul  men, 
among  whom  w’ere  a great  many  Irish,  whose 
singular  dres.s,  or  vndresa,  ami  whose  primitive 
mannera,  madeagi-eatimpre-ssion  on  the  French. 
He  now  conducted  several  sieges  at  once.  Cher- 
lx>urg  on  the  c<wist,  Damfnmt  in  the  interior, 
fell  about  the  same  time.  Then  advancing  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  he  made  him.self  iua.sterof 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  that  river  from 
Louviers  to  the  sea.  Ho  besieged  and  took  the 
town  of  Louviera;  Font  de  1’ Arche  wjis  obliged  to 
open  its  g:Ues;  and  by  the  l>eginning  of  July  he 
was  miustcr  of  the  whole  of  Ijower  Normandy, 
'rhough  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources,  the 
|K>pulution  hml  made  a brave  resistance:  many  of 
the  groat  lords  wore  gla«l  to  m.ake  j>rivate  tre‘aties 
with  the  itjvatler,  but  the  people  of  the  towns 
everywhere  <lid  their  l>ost  to  resist  him,  and 
maintain  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Henry’,  however,  took  no  ravage  vengeance  on 
the  iHJople  of  Normandy  for  their  obstinate  re- 
sistance; on  the  cojjtrary,  he  tried  to  gain  their 
gooil-will  by  jHtpvdar  ju-ts  of  government;  he 
aljoli.shed  the  odious  tax  upon  ralt,  which  the 
Fre*nch  court  load  iiujiosed;  he  put  an  end  to  ir- 
regular and  illegal  exactions;  and  to  the  towns 
and  the  individuals  that  swore  fealty  to  him  he 
distributed  honours  ami  employments,* 

After  taking  I’oiit  de  1’ A relic,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  J>eine,  Heniy  carried  his  main  force  over 
that  river,  ami  laid  siege  to  Rouen,  'i'his  was 
one  of  the  giTatest  operations  of  the  kind  that 

< Rot.  Fart.;  Rynur;  Llmham; 
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harl  been  attempted  in  those  ages.  Rouen,  the 
capital  of  Upjw  Normandy,  was  strongly  fortifi- 
ed: on  two  of  its  sides  it  was  washed  bv  the  Seine, 
and  on  all  sides  it  was  walled  and  defended 
by  towers  and  batteries.  Its  fixed  [wpiiLation 
amounted  to  above  150,000;  but  some  of  these 
had  fleil  out  of  fear,  and  others  had  been  oxpel- 
le<l  by  the  magistrates,  on  the  principle  that  no 
families  should  remain  excepting  such  as  could 
lay  in  provisions  for  themselves  for  ten  months. 
But  if  there  hatl  been  a reduction  of  the  timid 
and  the  poor,  there  had  been  an  influx  of  men  of 
lx)ld  8j)irits  jind  better  circumstances — gentlemen 
who  had  retired  from  Ijower  Normandy,  and  who 
were  resolute  on  making  a fresh  stand  agi^inst 
the  concpierer  behind  the  walls  of  Rouen.  Fifteen 
thousand  citizens  had  been  well  trained  to  the  use 
of  arms;  foi’eign  archers  had  been  introduced ; 
reinforcements  of  regular  troops  had  been  gra- 
dually accumulating,  until  there  was  a garrison 
of  40<X)  meu-at-anns,  besides  Ixiwmeu,  engineers, 
and  sappeiu  The  fortifications  had  l>een  improv- 
ed and  strengthened — the  suburlis  burned — the 
neighbom*ing  country  reduced  to  a desert.  Per- 
hap.s,  in  a military  point  of  view,  Hcniy’’s  plans 
are  ojien  to  criticism  ; for,  if  he  had  proceeded  at 
firat  agaiustRouen, instead  of  8{>ending  his  time  on 
minor  sieges,  he  might  have  taken  it  by  a coup-dc- 
main;  the  place  having  scarcely  any  re*gular  gar- 
rison, and  the  citizens  l>eing  then  in  a state  of  com- 
plete panic  and  disorder.  As  it  was,  when  he  sat 
down  before  it  (on  the  30th  of  July)  he  found  it 
fully  prepared  to  receive  him;  and  .so  high  was 
the  spirit  of  the  garrison,  that  they  came  forth 
and  made  part  of  his  army  fight  a battle  before 
they  could  Uike  up  jiositions  projier  for  the  siege. 
He  soon  perceived  that  such  a strong  jdace,  de- 
fended by  such  foree.s,  wius  not  to  be  taken  by 
a.'^rault,  but  to  be  reduced  by  slower  me.au.s.  He 
drew  lines  round  all  the  land  sides  of  the  cit}*; 
he  dug  deeji  ditches  all  round,  so  that  his  camp 
might  bo  safe,  aiul  his  men  might  pass  frem 
point  to  point  without  any  fear  of  the  artillery 
and  arrows  from  the  city  walls ; ho  erected 
wooden  towers,  and  jdaced  liatteries  of  cannon 
in  the  most  commanding  parts  of  his  line.s, 
adojiting  eveiy  precaution  against  the  eflect  of 
sorties  luid  bombar<lment.  Before  these  works 
were  compleUid — and  they  took  a long  time,  as 
they  extended  over  an  iiregular  line  of  more 
than  two  miles — many  rallies  were  made  by  the 
giirrison,  and  many  high  ileeds  of  arms  wex’O 
performed  on  Iwth  sides.  But  as  Henrj-  con- 
tiiiuetl  to  reinforce  his  besieging  army,  and  to 
bring  Uji  great  numbers  of  laliourera  to  work  in 
the  trenches,  thecircumvallation  proceeded  at  an 
1 accelerated  jxace ; and,  when  it  was  finished,  the 
besieged  could  ncitlier  attack  with  any  effect  nor 
receive  any  provision  or  succour  fi’om  the  huid 
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side.  At  the  same  time,  to  cut  off  all  hope  of 
supply  from  the  u]>i)er  pwt  of  the  river,  he  kept 
a good  garrison  at  Pont  de  I’Arche,  stationed 
troops  along  the  banks  and  on  the  islets  of  the 
Seine,  drew  a triple  chain  of  iron  across  the 
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Stream,  and  threw  over  it  a bridge  of  boats  well 
manned  wdth  archers  just  above  the  towni.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  he  had  200  small 
vessels  constantly  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  guarded  most  carefully 
by  the  garrison  of  Harflcur  and  by  a strong  fleet. 
But  in  order  bi  be  still  more  sure,  he  drew  ano- 
ther triple  chain  of  iron  across  the  river  a little 
below  the  town.  The  fort  of  St.  Catherine,  situ- 
ated upon  a steep  cliff  of  white  chalk  above  the 
town,  lie  compelled  to  surrender ; but  whenever 
he  spoke  of  terms  of  capitulation  to  the  garrison 
of  Rouen,  he  w.is  boldly  a-saured  tliat  they  would 
never  yield  so  long  as  they  had  strength  in  their 
arms  to  hold  their  swords.  Nothing  couhl  pre- 
vail but  famine;  and  this  was  inevitable.* 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  wliom  we 
left  in  full  march  for  the  capital,  was  received  in 
all  the  towns  through  whieli  he  parsed  a.s  a de- 
liverer; for  ho  promised  to  restore  peace,  and 
abolish  the  gabellc  and  other  oppre.s.sive  taxe.s. 
Btiyond  Paris,  Chalon,  Troyes,  Auxerre,  and 
many  other  of  the  ju-incipal  cities,  contracted  an 
alliance  with  him;  but  Paris  itself,  which  had 
been  completely  purged  of  Bourguignons,  closed 
its  gates  and  manned  its  rauijiarts ; and  lie  was 
told  again,  that,  if  the  English  were  to  jwesent 
themselves  at  one  gate  and  he  (the  duke)  at 
another,  they  would  rather  open  the  gate  to  the 
English  than  to  him.  After  taking  some  castles, 
and  biuming  all  that  was  left  to  burn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  duke  began  to  be.siege  Paris;  but  he 


* TbU  cut  Bh(iw«  the  t/jwor,  with  its  lettering  ram  ami 
tlio  Uniw  briilgo  furstonuiiig;  atsosouieuf  the  means  of  defenro 
ng.aiiist  the  ram.  ns  tlio  doom,  the  wooLs.ack,  the  heavy  beam, 
aail  the  timber  sliiohl  or  fciuter.  - Muiuli-tltl;  KliiJiain. 


was  foiled  a tliirtl  time.  His  party,  however,  was 
strengtliened  in  public  opinion  by  the  arrival  of 
two  emba.s8ies  to  him — the  one  from  the  Emperor 
Sigismuud,  who  assiu-ed  him  of  his  friend.ship; 
the  other  from  the  college  of  cardinals,  who 
treated  with  him  as  with  the  real  rej)re.sen- 
tativo  of  the  government  of  Fmnce — seeing 
that  the  king  was  “ too  much  pre-occupied 
and  hindered”  by  his  malady,  the  dauphin 
too  young,  and  the  Count  of  Arraagnac  schis- 
matic. He  received  a message  also  from  Queen 
I.sabclla,  who  was  still  n prisoner  at  Tours, 
imploring  him,  now  that  lie  liad  .shut  up  his 
enemy,  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  in  Paris,  to 
hasten  to  her  relief.  He  suddenly  left  (/or- 
bcil,  on  tlie  Seine,  wdiich  he  was  besieging, 
and  rode  rapidly  across  the  countiy  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  accompanied  by  his  prin- 
cipal lords  and  kniglits,  and  the  best-mounted 
of  his  mon-at-anns.  He  stopiied  in  a wood 
at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from 
Toui-s,  and  sent  forwaitl  a troop  of  horse> 
which  lay  concealed  outside  of  the  town, 
wliile  a secret  messenger  went  to  infonu  the  queen 
that  her  deliverers  were  at  hand.  I.saliella  repre- 
sented to  her  keepers  that  she  was  anxious  to 
hear  raa-ss  tliat  morning  at  the  abl^ev  of  Marnion- 
tier,  a very  short  distance  from  the  city,  and,  after 
some  slight  difficulty,  she  was  permitted  to  go  with 
three  of  her  keepers.  .\s  soon  as  she  entei-eJ 
the  abbey,  the  duke’s  officer  rode  up  to  the  church 
door  with  sixty  horsemen.  “ Flee,  madame,”  cried 
her  guardians,  “ for  here  is  a great  troop  of  Eng- 
lish or  Bourguignons!”  But  the  queen  advaucetl 
with  a smiling  countenance  to  the  officer,  and 
the  duke  arriving  presently  after  with  his  whole 
force,  .she  saluted  him  as  her  “most  dear  cousin," 
and  placed  herself  under  his  protection.  They 
had  a joyous  dinner  together  at  the  abl>ey;  and 
then  the  queen  sent  to  tell  the  pcojde  of  Tours 
that  they  must  admit  her  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy within  their  walls.  After  some  hesitation, 
both  town  and  cjustle  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  queen  and  tlie  Bourguignons.  From  Tours 
the  queen  and  the  iluke  proceeded  in  triumjdi  to 
Chartres,  whence,  on  the  1 2th  of  Novemlier,  I.sa- 
bclla wrote  to  all  the  “goo<l  towns,”  telling  them 
that,  by  the  aid  of  her  very  ilcar  cousin,  she  had 
recovered  licr  power  as  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
She^  then  c.aused  a gi-cat  seal  to  he  eugravcil,  and 
a]>pointed  a chancellor  and  other  high  <)ffu;er.s  of 
stiite.  The  duke  left  her  m.ije.sty  at  Chartres, 
ami  rode  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  after  placing  strong  garrisons  in  the 
towns  near  Paris,  roturmHl  to  Chartres  to  the 
queen,  who,  on  the  12th  of  January,  appointed 
him  governor-general  of  the  whole  kingdom.  By 
this  time  the  court  of  IsiiWlla  was  crowde<l  with 
princes  and  great  lords.  Most  of  (he  towns,  cx- 
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cej)t  those  tliat  were  taken  or  l^eaieged  by  the 
King  of  Enginnd,  declared  for  the  queen  and  the 
duke:  the  j>eo|)le  rose  in  many  places,  and  killed 
the  tax-gatherers  np{M>inted  by  the  other  party, 
shouting,  “Ijong  live  Burgundy,  and  no  taxes!” 
Thus  pas-scd  this  critical  winter  and  part  of  the 
spring,  the  two  factions  scarcely  bestowing  a 
thought  on  the  progress  the  English  were  mak- 
ing in  Normandy.' 

On  tho  other  han<l,  the  Count  of  Armagnac 
was  not  a man  to  abandon  his  authority  without 
a struggle,  and  he  made  a hanl  one.  niscai>- 
taius,  Biirbazau  and  Tanneguy-Duchlltel,  issued 
fixjin  Paris,  and  took  several  towns  and  castles 
from  the  Bourguignon.s,  giving  no  quarter  to  the 
garrisons. 

At  last,  some  ]>crson3  al>out  the  king  and  dau- 
phin In'gan  to  sjKjak  of  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things  by  a family  peace  and 
general  reconciliation;  and  the  Bishopof  Paris  had 
the  courage  to  oi>en  a corre.sjX>ndence  with  the 
Dukeof  Burgundy  tothat  effect.  The  dauphin,  too, 
who  wa.s  tired  of  his  servitude  under  the  Armng- 
nacs,  sent  aiubas-sadors  to  treat  with  the  agents 
of  the  duke  and  of  his  mother  the  queen.  For 
several  successive  days  these  envoys  met  at  the 
vill.age  of  I*'i  TomW;  and  their  negotiations  were 
facilitiited  and  hastened  to  a conclusion  by  the 
arrivals  of  the  (.'ardinals  Ursini  and  St.  Mark. 
On  the  2.3d  of  May  the  negotiators  signed  a treaty 
(subject  to  ratification),  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  place  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burg^indy  and 
the  queen.  The  .|H-ople  of  Paris  were  overjoyed 
at  the  news;  but  not  so  was  the  Count  of  Ar- 
niagnac,  wlio,  relying  on  the  strong  garri.son  he 
liad  in  the  city,  resolved  to  oppose  the  family 
]>cacc,  which  wouhl  have  deprivetl  him  of  all 
aut  hority,  lie  ha»l  the  idiotic  king  and  the  young 
dauphin  in  his  hainls;  he  h.o<i  a council  of  minis- 
ters (such  as  it  wa.s)  and  a chancellor,  who,  toge- 
ther with  several  bishojw  then  in  Paris,  denounc- 
e«l  the  family  peace  a.s  highly  dishonourable  to 
iUe  nmjextt/ of  (.Miarlcs.  But,  notwithstanding  his 
proscriptions,  the  count  was  not  safe  ; for  all  the 
|)c<»ple  left  in  Paris,  from  fierce  Annagnacs  had 
lM‘coine  Iknirguignons.  II is  men-at-arms  had 

long  grievously  insulted  the  burghers:  a blow 
given  to  the  son  of  a rich  iron-merchant  sealed 
their  doom  and  that  of  their  m.ister.  On  the 
night  of  the  2htli  May  a party  of  young  citizens 
o]K.Mied  the  Porto  St.  (.fcriuaiu-des-Prcsto  LTsle- 
Adani,  a devoted  p.artizan  of  the  Dukeof  Bur- 
gundy, who  i-ushed  through  tho  gate  with  the 
whole  gjirri.son  of  Pontoi.se.  LTsle- Adam’s  force 
Kcimi-Tited  into  three  divisions,  and  ran  through 
tho  principal  streets  shoutiTig  “ Our  Lady  of 
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Peace! — Long  live  Burgundy ! —I^et  those  who 
are  for  peace  Utko  uj>  arms  and  follow  us!”  Most 
of  the  poorer  sort  threw  on  their  clothes  and 
joined  the  Bourguignons.  Surj)ri.sed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  the  Armagnacs  could  make  no 
resistance:  the  count  fled  out  of  his  lo<lging  and 
hid  himself.  Tanueguy-Duchritel  —a  Breton,  and 
the  most  determined  of  all  the  Armagnacs — 
ran  to  the  d.auphin,  wra[>ped  him  up  in  his  l>ed- 
coverings— for  there  was  no  time  to  spare  for  his 
dre.s.sing  -and  carried  him  off  to  the  Ikistile.  lie 
was  scaraely  gone  when  the  mob  broke  into  tho 
dauphin’s  apartments,  and  bound  all  his  gentle- 
men ami  servants.  They  then  burst  into  the 
houses  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Armagnac  party, 
j)illaged  them,  and  threw  their  occupants  into 
pri.son.  Strange  to  say,  only  three  lives  were 
s:icrificed  during  this  firat  night.  L’Isle-.A<lam 
in  pei-son  broke  open  the  gales  of  tho  Hotel  St. 
Paul,  wore  the  king  was  lodged,  and  presented 
himself  to  his  majesty,  who  was  lying  in  \m\, 
sick  as  well  as  crazed.  “ IIow  fares  my  cousin 
of  Burgundy? — it  is  long  since  I saw  him,”  raid 
the  unhappy  prince ; and  this  wjis  all  he  said, 
notwithstanding  the  siuTounding  uproar.  As 
.soon  as  it  was  day  they  carried  him  down  b)  the 
courbyard,  put  him  uj)on  a horse,  and  led  him 
to  and  fro  through  Paris,  “ to  make  it  ap|>ear  to 
the  ignorant  that  they  had  his  sovereign  ap[>ro- 
luition  for  all  that  they  were  *loing."  The  re.-ison 
and  memory  of  the  jnsir  phantom  of  royalty  were 
gone,  and  he8ceme<l  not  to  know  or  to  care  aliout 
the  difference  between  Armngn.ocs  .and  R>urguig- 
nons.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  L’Isle-Atlam 
endeavourad  to  stop  the  plunder  and  disorder; 
but  he  lhrcatcne«l  with  death  all  such  peraons  as 
should  conceal  that  atrocious  traitor  the  C<mnt 
of  A rmagnac.  Upon  this,  a poor  ma.son,  in  whose 
house  he  had  taken  .shelter,  l>etrayed  the  count, 
who  was  seized  and  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  the 
Ohfttelet.  Onthe^lth  of  June,  Taaneguy-Du- 
ch.Atel,  who  had  collected  IGIK)  men  in  the  Iki.stile, 
made  a sortie  in  the  hope  of  recovering  Paris ; 
but  the  peo[>le  fell  u]>on  him  from  all  sides,  and 
a.ssailcd  him  from  their  windows  and  house-tops. 
Among  the  cries  heanl  on  this  occasion  wa.s  that 
of  “ Ix)ng  live  the  King  of  F.ngland !”  The  Armag- 
nacs killed  a good  many  of  the  [Kxirer  bui^diera 
of  the  street  St.  Antoine ; but,  in  the  end,  the 
fierce  Breton  was  obliged  to  run  back  to  the 
Ikustile,  having  lost  uf>wards  of  4<K»  men.  The 
|>eople  h:ul  now  arms  in  their  hands  and  rage  in 
thei^  hearts;  they  massacred  all  the  Armagnacs 
they  could  find  in  the  city;  and  even  women  and 
children  wera  seen  dragging  and  mutilating  the 
wounded  and  the  dead.  Tanneguy-Duch.'itcl, 
thinking  the  Bastile  no  longer  a place  of  siifety, 
tied  by  night,  and  can-ied  tho  datiphin  to  the 
town  of  Bourges,  in  the  centre  of  France,  Tl’.e 
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starviug  and  brutalizcil  peasants  of  tlie  neigh- 
bourliootl  flocked  into  Paris  to  take  part  in  the 
carnival  of  blood  and  plunder;  and  when  the 
exiled  butchers  were  seen  prowling  about  the 
streets,  it  was  understooil  that  all  mercy  had  fled. 
There  was,  however,  a pause  in  the  massacre;  for 
Lisle- Adam  and  other  Bourguignon  chiefs  found 
it  more  profitable  to  keep  the  Armagnaca  alive 
and  exact  niusoins  for  them.'  The  prisons  were 
crammed  already,  so  that  the  new  captive.s  wei* *e 
shut  uj)  in  private  houses. 

All  this  time  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
queen  kept  themselves  at  a distance ; the  duke 
was  at  MontbelHard,  holding  a conference  with 
the  ernpeix)!*;  the  queen  was  at  Troyes,  and  it  was 
.said,  and  believed  at  the  time,  that  she  told  a 
deputation  which  wjus  sent  to  her,  that  she  would 
never  return  to  Paris  while  so  many  Armagnacs 
wei-e  left  living  there.  Although  Tanneguy-Du- 
chfitel  was  a fugitive,  and  150  miles  oflF,  it  was 
i-oixirted  that  he  was  about  to  return  with  a great 
force  to  liberate  the  Arniagnac  prisoners,  and 
iiKus-sacre  the  Bourguignons  and  all  that  lived  in 
Paris— men,  women,  and  childmi.  False  alarms 
were  rej>eatedly  given  at  the  dead  of  night;  the 
j>eople  were  deprived  of  their  sleep,  and  kept  in 
a constant  agonj-  of  anxiety  and  fear,  than  which 
nothing  is  moi*e  likely  to  dispose  the  popular 
miiul  to  cruelty.  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the 
l:ith  of  June,  the  cr^'  itui  through  Paris  that  the 
enemy  wei*e  at  the  gaU's.  “ Ah ! ” said  some, 

“ the  town  and  the  burghere  will  never  have 
«piiet  so  long  as  there  i-emains  one  Armagnao 
alive  here.”  These  words  were  like  a spark 
tin-own  among  gunj^wder;  the  i>eoj>le  took  an 
oath  that  they  would  exterminate  the  prisoners; 
and  then  .shouting  “ Peace  for  ever ! — Long  live 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy!”  they  went  to  the  pri- 
.sons.  LTsle-Adam  threw  himself  before  them 
with  KXK)  hoi-se,  but  the  people  were  40,(KK)  or 
50,tHH);  and  the  Bourguignon  was  not  disposed 
to  encounter  danger  in  opposing  their  blind  fuiy. 
The  mob  broke  open  the  prisons  and  private 
houses  where  the  Armagnacs  were  confined,  and 
mas-sacred  all  the  prisonei*s,  not  sparing  even  the 
babe  at  the  breast.  One  of  the  fu*st  victims  was 
the  Count  of  Armagnac,  whose  naked  and  dis- 
tigured  corpse  was  (hugged  ab(uit  the  city  by 
women  and  children  for  three  dav.s.  The  slauah- 
ter  lasted  fi-om  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
mid-day,  in  which  time  about  1500  persons 
jKM'ished.  On  the  next  day,  and  for  many  fol- 
lowing days,  murdei-s  were  executed  more  in  de- 
tail. At  last,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  (jueei1*and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  their  triumphant 
entrance  into  Paris.  Tlie  streets,  litendly  wet 

* It  U »ai(l  that  T.Tdo-.\tIam  (•bta!ii<Ml  in  thi?  iiiauiier  KK'.OOO 
tT(>wiij»  for  hU  own  aharv,  uiiU  that  the  l.onL  of  Cliastellux  ami 
Bar  got  each  a<*  mneU. 


with  blood,  were  strewed  with  flowers  before 
them,  and  they  presented  themselves  together  to 
the  xvretched  king,  tvho  received  his  wife  “ plea- 
santly.” The  duke  organized  a soi-t  of  govern- 
ment, but  he  was  unable  to  stop  the  |>opul.'U’  fury; 
and  both  he  and  the  queen  had  still  victims  of 
their  own  to  sacrifice.  The  murdera  continued 
for  several  days  after  their  entrance,  and  then, 
wdth  great  craft,  they  contrived  to  destroy  the 
leaders  of  the  mui'derers,  and  pacify  the  j:eople. 
The  total  number  of  those  that  perished  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  exceeded 
5(H.K).* 

The  queen  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  failed 
in  some  plots  to  get  pos.ses.sion  of  the  person  of 
the  dnu])hiu,  who  remained  at  Bourges,  in  the 
midst  of  a strong  jiarty  of  Armagnacs.  They 
then  oi>cned  negotiations,  offered  him  the  condi- 
tions of  the  late  treaty,  and  begged  him  to  retum 
to  Pai'is,  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  dau- 
phin was  disposed  to  trust  his  mother,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  party  in  whose  hands  he 
Wits  thought  of  anything  rather  th.an  of  jjcace 
and  reconciliation.  What  they  wanted  was  ven- 
geance on  the  Bourguignons!  The  young  Count 
of  Armagnac,  the  son  of  the  murdered  constable, 
concluded  a truce  with  the  English,  with  whom 
he  had  been  fighting  in  Guienne  (for  Henry  had 
producM'd  an  active  war  in  that  distant  prevince); 
and  with  a number  of  Gascon  loi*ds,  relations  or 
friends  of  his  family,  jcuned  the  dauphin,  de- 
manding justice.  Tauneguy-DuchAtel  breathed 
nothing  but  death  and  destruction ; and  he  is  now 
to  l»e  considered  as  the  real  head  of  the  jmrty. 
The  treaty  was  of  coui-se  rejected.  The  daujdiiu 
took  the  title  of  regent,  and  coiLstituted  a p;u*lia- 
ment  at  Poictiers.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  then 
had  recourse  to  the  sword;  and,  while  he  waged 
a cruel  war  with  the  dauphin  in  the  heart  of 
France,  he  had  to  check  the  English  in  Nor- 
mandy. There  were  thus  two  anarchical  go- 
vernments in  France;  the  one  at  Paris,  the  other 
at  Bourges  or  Poictiers,  or  in  the  camp  of  the 
dauphin.  Eiieh  oi>ened  negotiations  with  the  King 
of  England;  and  Henry  listened  to  l)Oth,  and 
amused  both,  without  neglecting  the  bhjckade 
of  Rouen,  which  he  had  now  well  nigh  reduced 
by  famine.  In  the  month  of  Novendter  he  sent 
ministers  to  meet  the  envoys  of  the  dauphin  at 
Aleu9on.  The  French  wished  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations  in  their  own  language;  the  English 
insisted  that  the  Jjatin  huiguage  should  be  u.sed.* 
The  tone  of  the  latter  was  such  as  is  usually 
assumed  by  the  ambuss.adoi-s  of  aconquerer;  they 
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made  the  Fi* *ench  disclose  their  intentions,  but 
they  would  cxplniu  nothing  themselves,  and  the 
conference  ended  by  their  expressing  a very  ra- 
tional doubt  whether,  seeing  the  condition  of 
France  and  the  nonage  of  the  dauphin,  he  could 
give  proj)er  security  for  the 
fuHilment  of  any  treaty.  A 
few  days  after  this  confer- 
ence, Henry’s  ministers  met 
the  envoys  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy — nominally  of  the 
king — at  Pont  de  1’ Arche. 

Their  conduct  there  was 
nearly  the  same  as  at  Alen- 
9011;  and, after  diplomatizing 
for  twelve  tlavs,  the  French 
envoys  were  dismissed,  with 
the  expression  of  another 
doubt  on  the  jwrt  of  Henr}’ 
whether,  seeing  the  malady 
of  KingCharlesand  theques- 
tionable  authority  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgtindy,  he  could 
safely  treat  with  either.'  At 
this  time  the  canlinal-legate, 

Ursini,  visited  the  King  of  England  in  his  camp 
l>cfoi‘e  Rouen,  and  did  his  l)est  to  induce  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  “ It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,” 
said  Henry ; “ ( Iml  has  led  me  hither  by  the 
hand  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  lan<l,  and  to  reign 
in  it  like  a true  king.  Tljere  is  no  sovereign,  no 
law,  in  Fi-ance.  I have  just  rights,  luid  I shall 
go  on,  and  put  the  crown  of  Fnuice  on  my  head. 
It  is  the  will  of  ( Jo<l.” 

The  garrison  iu»d  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  who 
hatl  vaiifly  imploiv«l  a.ssistance  from  Paris,  held 
out  with  great  consUuicy.  'J’he  blockade  w:is  en- 
livened by  many  rom.antic  incidents  and  l>old 
feats  of  arms,  but  there  was  no  Fioissiirt  living 
to  reconl  them.  At  length,  when  they  hiul  eaten 
everything,  even  to  their  horses  and  their  dogs, 
and  when  many  thou.sands  had  |»erislied  of  famine 
and  disease,  they  sent  to  ask  for  tenns  of  capitu- 
lation.* Henry  insisted  on  an  unconditional  sur- 
render; but  when  the  governor  thmitened  to  set 
fiit?  to  the  city,  he  relented,  and  allowed  the  men- 
at-arms  their  lives  and  lilterty,  and  the  citizens 
their  proja-rty  and  fnuichises.  The  men-at- 
arms,  however,  were  made  to  swear  that  they 
would  not  serve  ag;iinst  him  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  ami  the  citizens  were  ls)und  to  jwiy  a 
contribution  of  3i>O,i>O0  crowns.  On  the  Kith 
*lay  of  January,  1 11!),  Henry  entere<l  Rouen  in 
triumph.  The  other  cities  and  castles  of  the 
province  now  submitted,  and  the  flag  of  Eng- 
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land  floated  over  the  whole  of  Nonuandy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Seine.* 

The  fall  of  Rouen  carried  di.smay  into  everj* 
comer  of  Franco.  The  people  of  Paris  trembled 
within  their  w.alls;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 


and  the  queen,  cjinying  the  king  with  them,  left 
the  caj)ital,  and  went  to  Lagny.  People  hoj>ed 
that  at  such  a crisis,  when  the  King  of  England 
might  Imj  daily  exj)ected  in  Paris,  the  two  factions 
would  come  to  an  understanding;  but  time  j«Ls.sed 
without  any  visible  fulfilment  of  these  hojs‘s. 
Indeed,  Isith  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ami  th> 
dau]>hin  tried  again  to  form  a sejKirato  alliauce 
with  the  English,  each  hoping,  with  Heniy’s 
assistance,  to  annihilate  his  rival,  and,  when 
the  work  wjis  done  ami  his  assistance  no  longer 
needed,  to  destroy  the  King  of  England  with  the 
whole  jH>wer  of  unite<l  France.  Henry  listened 
to  both,  occnsioiially  using  no  small  amount  of 
diplomatic  cajolery.  The  dau]diiii  requested  a 
jxTsonal  inter\'iew,  and  Henry  acceded  to  his 
wish;  but,  on  reflection,  the  young  prince,  who 
had  no  great  reliance  on  honour,  fe!U*ed  to  put 
him.self  in  the  power  of  the  English,  and  did  not 
keep  his  ap{x)intnient.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  WHS  infonuetl  of  all  that  p.’\s.sed,th(mght  that 
this  was  a favourable  op|)ortunity  for  him  t<i 
tre.-it;  and  lie  .sent  ainbassad«»J’s,  who  found  Henry 
.at  Rouen,  “as  itroud  as  a lion”  (said  they).  He 
did  not,  imleeil,  refuse  to  Udk  of  jieace,  but  he 
made  war  all  the  while;  ami,  recro.ssingthe  Seine, 
he  immediately  man*he«l  along  its  left  bank  to 
Mantes,  within  fifty  miles  of  Paris.  The  duke  sent 
another  embassy,  ami  Henry  made  another  march 
in  advance  to  Vernon.  But  the  tamdilions  which 
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the  (hike  now  offered  seemed  so  advantageous, 
that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  despatched  to 
Provins,  wliei-e  the  king  and  queen  and  Bur- 
gundy were  staying.  On  his  road  lie  was  at- 
tacked by  some  forces  of  the  dauphin,  led  on  by 
the  famous  Tanneguy-Duehfitel ; but,  as  the  earl 
had  the  precaution  to  take  a strong  escort  with 
him,  hi.saKs;ii hints  were  repulsed  with  loss.  War- 
wick was  received  with  gi-eat  resjicct;  the  duke 
seemed  to  acknowledge  that  his  ma.stei-’s  de- 
mands were  not  inadmissible— that  all  difficul- 
ties might  be  removed  by  jicrsonal  intercourse; 
and,  at  la.st,  it  was  agreed  that  a truce  should  be 
concluded  between  the  English  and  the  Bour- 
guignons,  and  that  Henry  should  meet  the  King 
and  Queen  of  France  and  the  duke  on  the  30th 
of  May.  On  the  day  apixdnted,  ITeni-y  went 
with  a splendid  retinue  to  the  place  of  rendez^’ous, 
which  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  near 
the  town  of  Meulan.  Close  to  tlie  water’s  edge 
there  was  an  inclosure;  on  one  side  was  a rich 
tent  pitched  for  the  King  of  England;  on  tho 
other,  a rich  tent  for  the  iving  of  France;  and 
lietween  tho  two  thei-e  was  a third  tent,  in  which 
the  interviews  were  to  take,  place,  llenr}'  en- 
tered tho  iuclosure  firet;  the  queen,  the  Princess 
Catherine,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered 
soon  after  in  great  state.  The  wretched  King  of 
Fmnce  was  not  iiresentable — they  had  left  him  l)e- 
hind  at  Pontoise.  The  etiquette  of  the  scene  was 
nicely  managed;  lit  a given  signal  of  trumpets 
and  cliu’ions,  the  King  of  England  and  the  Queen 
of  Fmnce  left  their  tents  and  advanced  from  op- 
posite sides  with  slow  and  dignified  steps.  In 
the  centre  they  met:  Henry  was  attended  by  his 
bi-others  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester;  Isabella  by 
her  young  and  blooming  daughter,  and  her  cousin 
of  Burgundy;  each  l>eing  followed  at  a respect- 
ful distance  by  thirty  knights  and  sixteen  coun- 
cillors. Henry,  who  was  in  the  very  prime  of 
manhood,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
gmceful  men  of  his  age,  bowed  to  the  queen,  took 
her  hand,  and  embraced  her;  and  “the  like  he 
did  unto  ^ladame  Catherine.”  This  w.as  the  firet 
time  of  seeing  his  intended  bride,  and  he  was 
visibly  struck  with  her  beauty  and  grace,  as 
her  mother  intended  he  should  be.  Having  con- 
ducted the  queen  to  her  seat  in  the  council-tent, 
Ileniy  .seated  himself  opposite  to  her  and  the 
j>rincess;  and  then  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ojwned 
the  deliberations  in  a long  sjieech  in  good  French. 
The  rest  of  the  day  wius  spent  in  formalities. 
Two  (lavs  after,  thev  met  again  with  the  same 
oei-einouies,  but  Henry  looked  in  vain  for  the 
lieauliful  Catherine- -she  was  not  there,  nor  w'as 
he  |)cnnittcd  to  see  her  again  during  these  long 
conferences.  The  queen  thus  hoped  to  irritate 
his  inqiatience;  but,  great  as  were  the  charms  of 
her  daughter,  they  could  not  move  him  from  his 


purpose.  On  this  d.ay,  Henry  jiresented  his  de- 
mands in  writing.  These  were — the  hand  of  the 
princess,  the  pos.ses.sion  of  Normandy,  of  his  other 
conquests,  and  of  the  territories  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny — all  to  be  held  without  any 
dependence  on  the  Fi*ench  crown.  On  these  con- 
ditions, he  was  ready  to  resign  his  claims  to  that 
crown.  The  queen  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
pretended  to  deliberate  for  four  or  five  days,  when 
they  admitted  Hemy'’s  propositions  as  the  basis  of 
the  treat}',  but  suggested  eight  new  clauses  on  the 
part  of  the  F rench  king.  Henry  cmjdoyed  himself 
and  his  miui.sters  for  several  days  in  giving  ex- 
planations, and  seeking  some  slight  modifications.' 
I'he  opposite  party  were  most  diplomatically  slow; 
but  Henry  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  their 
object  was  to  gain  time.  During  all  the.se  deli- 
berations, Henry  n?sided  at  Mantes,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine;  but  the  queen  and  the  duke 
retired  to  Pontoise,  on  the  right  bank,  mid  twenty- 
five  miles  nearer  to  Paris.  Now,  it  was  whis- 
jiered  that  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Armagnac 
r>arty  w’crosecn  goingto  and  fro  between  Pontoise 
and  the  head-quartei-s  of  the  dauphin,  and  it  was 
known  that  a truce  had  been  concluded  lietween 
the  two  factions.  Only  seven  meetings  had  Inien 
held  in  the  tents  at  Meulan  in  the  course  of  a 
whole  month,  and  when  Henry  went  to  an  eighth 
meeting,  he  had  the  place  all  to  him.self;  for 
neither  the  queen  mid  duke,  nor  any  of  their 
ministers,  were  there  to  meet  him.  The  fact  was, 
they  thought  that  they  had  no  longer  any  need 
of  keeping  up  the  farce;  they  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  tho  daiqdiin,  whose  party  was  terri- 
fied into  terms  by  the  conferences  of  their  rivals 
with  Henry.  A week  after  the  interruption  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  English  at  Meulan,  the 
duke  and  tho  dauphin  met,  and  kissed  one  mt- 
other,  at  an  appointed  place  lietween  Melun  and 
Corbeil,  on  the  road  to  Pans,  where  they  swore 
eternal  friendship,  with  an  oblivion  of  all  past 
quarrels  and  differences  whatsoever.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  proclaimed  the  conditions  of  this 
blessed  jieace,  the  princijial  object  of  which  was, 
“ to  resist  the  damnable  enterprise  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  ancient  enemies  of  the  king  and  of  all 
Frenchmen.”  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  ]iriucc3 
parted,  with  every  show  of  atiection.* 

When  the  news  of  the  reconciliation  reached 
the  Engli.sh  quarters,  everybody  there  apjiears  to 
have  been  jierplexed  mid  disheartened  except  the 
king,  who  mo.st  probably  was  the  man  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  insincerity  of  the  dauphin  and 
with  the  real  condition  of  Frmice.  There  were, 
however,  contingent  cireumstances  that  might 
have  intimidated  a le.ss  daring  mind.  The  King  of 
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Cnatile  had  declared  against  him,  aa<l  fitted  out 
a great  armament  to  conquer  or  to  plunder  Gui- 
eune;  and  the  Regent  of  Scotlaml  had  also  open- 
ed negotiations  with  the  dnujthin.  Ihit,  nothing 
daunted,  Henry  cros.se<l  the  Seine,  and  advanc- 
ing upon  Paris,  took  the  populous  town  of  Pon- 
toise  on  the  27th  of  July.  Here  he  found  a great 
treasure,  accumulated  by  L’Isle- Adam,  during  the 
recent  massacre  and  ]>roscription  of  the  Annag- 
uacs.  Tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  at  St.  Denis, 
only  about  fifteen  miles  off;  but  he  was  in  no 
state  to  op]M«e  the  conquei-or;  and,  fearing  to 
trust  hims«ilf  in  Paris,  he  withdrew  in  all  haste 
with  the  king  to  Troyes.  Henry,  complaining  of 
the  cheat  put  upon  him  at  Meulan,  yet  proposed  i 
again  to  treat;  but  now,  he  sjiul,  that  in  arldition 
to  the  territories  he  claimed  before,  he  must  have 
Pontoise  mid  all  the  country  through  which  he 
hud  advanced.  Meanwhile,  his  victorious  troops 
scoureil  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  fre- 
quently advanced  to  the  gates  of  th.at  city,  w’ithin 
which  reigneil  anarchy,  famine,  and  disease.  He 
might  have  taken  possession  of  it  with  KXX)  men- 
at-arms,  for  there  was  no  garrison  left  to  defend 
it.  The  two  factions,  whom  oaths  and  promises 
had  not  reconciled,  accused  each  other  of  treai’h- 
ery,  and  no  union  of  their  forces  took  place. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  invited  the  daujihin  to 
join  him  and  the  court  at  Troyes:  the  dauphin 
invited  the  duke  to  another  conference,  as  he  had 
matters  to  diss  u.ss  of  the  greatest  importance 
“ to  the  good  of  France.”  The  duke  refilled,  that 
it  would  lie  more  simple  and  seemly  for  the  «lau- 
phin  to  join  the  councils  at  Troyes;  but  the  prince 
would  not  be  moved,  and  at  last,  by  the  influence 
of  his  ini.sti*ess,  Madame  de  Giac,  the  <luke  was 
induced  U)  leave  the  king  mid  queen  at  Troyes, 
and  go  to  Bi-ay-.sur-Seine.  The  dauphin  was  at 
Montereaii,  only  two  leagues  distant;  and  Tanne- 
guy-Duchfitel  went  from  him  to  ju’ojiose  that  the 
interview  should  lie  held  on  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau.  The  duke  (said  this  crafty  messenger) 
might  have  the  castle  and  the  right  bmik  of  the 
river;  the  dauphin  would  keep  his  {leople  on  the 
left  bank.  I'anncguy  was  accompanied,  among 
others,  by  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  whose  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  T.angrea,  w.aa  with  the  duke.  These 
two  brothers  discussed  the  subject  of  the  meeting 
together;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ijuigres,  either  out 
of  conviction  or  tre.achery,  ml  vised  his  master  to 
accejit  the  invitation.  Jean  Sans-]>eur  hesiUited 
for  a while—  for  he  knew  the  jirtivailing  perfidy, 
and,  ])n>b:ibly,  at  thU  moment,  his  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Orle.ans,  twelve  years  ago,  weighed 
heavily  on  his  soul.  But  again  the  agency  of  his 
beautiful  mistn^s  was  employed;  and  at  last  he 
agreed  to  meet  the  son  of  his  king  on  the  bridge 
of  Montereau,  on  the  lOtli  of  JrieptemlxT.  On 
the  9th,  Tauneguy-Duchutel  received  the  solemn 


oaths  of  the  followers  of  the  duke,  that  they 
would  keep  the  good  pe.nce  already  swoni;  and 
the  duke  sent  Madame  de  Giac’s  husband,  and 
another  member  of  his  court,  to  receive  the  like 
oaths  from  the  people  of  the  dauphin.  Many  of 
the  old  and  faithful  servants  of  Burgundy  were 
against  the  duke’s  going,  seeing  that  the  dauphin 
was  wholly  surrounded  by  his  deadliest  enemies; 
but  the  duke  then  sjiid  that  it  w'as  his  duty  to 
adventure  his  j>ersou  for  so  great  a ble-ssiug  as 
that  of  peace.  At  the  moment  that  he  wa-s  about 
to  mount  his  horse,  seveial  of  his  servant.s,  by 
whom  he  appears  to  have  l>een  much  beloved, 
again  ti-ied  to  dissuade  him,  and  his  family  as- 
i trologcr  told  him  that  if  he  went  he  would  never 
retuiTi.  But  Jean  Saus-peur  vaidted  into  his 
satldle  and  rode  to  Montereau  with  about  400  of 
his  followei's.  He  halted  in  a mejulow  near  the 
castle,  and  sent  to  tell  the  dauphin  that  he  was 
at  his  orders.  Tanneguy-DuchaUd  went  to  him 
from  the  prince,  and  assured  him  that  his  master 
was  well  content  with  him,  and  would  thence- 
forward be  governed  by  the  duke’s  counsels.  As 
if  ijerjury  enough  had  not  been  committed,  the 
dauphin  swore,  “ by  the  honour  of  a prince,”  that 
no  treachery  or  violence  should  be  committed; 
and  it  w.as  jigreed  that  he  would  meet  the  duke 
on  the  bridge  with  only  ten  noble  knights,  the 
duke,  on  his  pai-t,  agreeing  to  take  with  him  the 
like  niunl>er,  and  no  more.  "While  these  regula- 
tions wore  settling,  a valet  of  the  duke’s,  who 
luid  been  into  the  castle  to  pre|)ure  the  lodging, 
ran  up  to  his  m.-ister,  and  told  him  that  of  a cei*- 
biinty  he  would  l>e  betrayetl.  The  duke  turned 
to  Tanneguy  and  sjiid,  “ We  rely  on  your  word, 
but  in  the  holy  name  of  God,  are  you  sure  of 
what  you  have  promised  us?”  Taiinegtjy  replied 
th.at  he  was  quite  sure;  that  he  would  rather  die 
himself  tluui  sec  any  mischief  befall  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  “ Well,  then,”  said  the  duke,  “ we 
will  go,  trusting  in  God  and  you.” 

As  he  w;w  about  to  walk  towar<ls  the  bridge, 
anothtr  of  his  servants  ran  up  to  him,  iiujdoring 
him  to  be  on  his  gunnl,  as  he  had  seen  a great 
numl>er  of  armed  men  gathering  in  some  ho»i.st»s 
on  the  opjHjsite  bank,  close  to  the  river.  At  this 
intimation,  the  duke  sent  one  of  his  courtiers  to 
the  river  side;  but  this  courtier  was  the  Sire  de 
Giac,  who  returned  and  n.s.sured  him  that  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  dauphin’s  |>eoplo 
liad  erectcil  strong  IwiTiere  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  a sort  of 
gallery  with  a narrow  door  on  either  side.  When 
the  tluke  arrive<l  at  the  barrier  on  the  riglit  bank, 
he  was  received  by  Tanneguy-Duchtltel  lUid  the 
J»rd  of  Bi:auvau.  He  matle  them  remark,  that 
he  and  his  ten  followers  had  no  other  armour  or 
anus  than  their  coats-of-mail  and  their  swonls; 
and  laying  his  hand  on  Tanneguy’s  shoulder, 
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eaid,  “ 1101*6  is  what  I trust  in.”  “ Let  us  to  niy 
lord  the  daupliin,”  said  Tanuegny,  “he  is  wait- 
ing;” and  then,  with  his  com))anion,  he  hurried 
the  duke’s  attendants,  and  closed  the  bander. 
Jean  Sans-peur  was  caught  as  in  a trap.  When 
he  reached  the  giUlery  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
he  found  the  dauphin  already  there;  he  took  oil 
his  velvet  caji,  which  he  wore  instea<l  of  his  hel- 
met, and  bent  his  knee  to  the  heir  of  the  throne 
of  Fi-aucc.  At  that  instant  the  president  of  Pro- 
vence whispered  to  the  dauphin,  and  they  then 
gave  a wink  to  Tanneguy,  who  raised  a battle- 
axe,  and  struck  at  the  duke  fi*om  behind.  The 
Sire  de  Navailles  raised  his  arm  to  defend  his 
master;  but  the  Viscount  of  Narbonne  cried,  “He 
who  moves  is  a dead  man;”  and  while  Robert  de 
Loire  seized  the  duke  from  beliiiid,  William  le 
Boiiteiller  aimed  a heavy  blow  at  him  with  his 
8woi*d,  shouting,  “Kill!  kill!”  The  duke  put 
his  hand  to  his  sword,  but  had  no  time  to  draw 
it;  his  left  hand,  which  he  raised  to  defend  his 
hea<l,  was  nearly  cut  off;  and  then  Tanneguy, 
w'bo  had  despatched  Navailles,  struck  ut  him  a 
second  time  with  his  axe,  and  with  such  effect, 
that  he  reeled  and  fell  close  at  the  feet  of  the 
dau))hiii.  As  he  still  breathed,  two  other  nobles 
knelt  down  over  his  body,  and  lifting  up  his  coat- 
of-mail,  struck  their  swords  under  it  into  his 
bowels.  Jean  Sans-peur  gave  one  shoi't  sigh,  and 
was  still  for  ever.  J>’Autray,  another  of  his  ten, 
had  been  grievously  wounded  in  attemjitiug  to 
defend  him;  the  Lord  of  Neuch&tel  rushed  across 
the  bridge,  vaulted  over  the  barrier,  and  escaped; 
the  other  seven  were,  beaten  to  the  ground  and 
made  prisonei-s.  Even  before  the  duke  was 
knocked  down  by  the  treacherous  Tanneguy,  the 
dauphin’s  men-at-arms  left  their  hiding-places; 
and,  by  the  time  he  had  bi*eathed  his  last,  they 
threw  open  the  hairier  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  charged  the  Bourguignons,  who,  taken 
by  surprise,  and  surmising  what  had  happened, 
fled  back  to  Bray.  On  returning  from  the 
assault,  these  men-at-arms  stripjjed  the  duke  of 
his  rich  collar  and  of  everything  valuable  that 
he  wore.  After  this,  they  would  have  thrown 
the  body  into  the  Seine,  but  the  curate  of  Mon- 
terean  interfered,  and  had  the  corpse  carried  to 
a mill  near  at  hand,  from  which  it  was  tnins- 
iwrted  on  the  following  day,  in  the  poor  man's 
bier,  to  the  church  of  Montereau.'  Low  as  was 
the  state  of  moral  feeling  in  Piunce,  this  most 
foul  and  treacherous  murder  excited  an  almost 
univ'ersal  hoiTor.^  The  city  of  Paris  vowed  to 
revenge  the  death  of  the  duke — sent  deputies  to 
his  son,  and  requested  a truce  from  tlie  Engli.sh, 

• Mon*trri(t;  St.  Dniitt;  St.  Poiz;  51inin!r<*.  fcrvir  i 
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I whom,  from  this  moment,  they  accustomed  them- 
selves to  consider  as  allies  against  the  dauphin 
and  his  party.  The  heir  of  Jean  Sans-peur, 
Philip,  Count  of  Charolais,  he  who  had  attended 
to  the  interment  of  the  dead  at  Azincourt,  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  father’s  states,  and  to  the  warm 
affection  of  most  of  his  subjects,  particularly  the 
opulent  citizens  of  (’landers,  who  engaged  to  assist 
him  to  the  utmost  in  his  vengeance.  He  was  at 
Ghent  when  he  first  received  the  news  of  what 
had  passed  at  Montereau.  “ Michelle,”  saiil  he, 
turning  to  his  wife,  w’ho  was  sister  to  the  dau- 
phin, “your  brother  has  murdered  my  father.” 
From  Ghent  he  proceeded  to  Arras,  whei-e  he 
received  deputations  from  Queen  Isabella,  from 
the  city  of  Paris,  from  Burgundy,  and  other 
parts;  and  he  then  began  both  to  arm  and  to 
negotiate. 

In  a sort  of  family  council  it  was  determined 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  seek  a close  alli- 
ance with  the  King  of  England;  and,  accordingly, 
ambassadore  were  sent  from  An*as  to  Poutoise. 
Before  this  step  was  taken,  the  dauphin  had  ap- 
plied to  the  same  quarter;  but,  putting  aside  all 
considerations  of  the  guilt  and  increasing  w’eak- 
uess  of  that  party,  Henry  cleaidy  saw  that  his 
interests  lay  on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  quite 
ready  to  engage  to  assist  the  young  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy on  certain  conditions.  Moderation  was 
not  to  be  exjiected  in  these  conditions;  yet,  sucli 
as  they  were,  Philip  was  glad  to  accept  them, 
and  Queen  Isabella  sent  to  assure  Henry  that 
she  and  the  council  of  government,  acting  in  her 
husband’s  name,  would  ratify  them.  Henry  de- 
manded the  hand  of  the  Princess  Catherine,  the 
pi-esent  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  8uc*ce8- 
sion  to  the  throne  of  France  on  the  death  of 
Charles.  Duke  Philip  signed  these  preliminaries 
immediately,  but  some  minor  points  of  the  nego- 
tiation were  prolonged  through  the  winter,  during 
wliich  few  military  operations  were  undertaken. 
There  was  also  a se]>arate  ti-eaty  between  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  King  of  England,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  one  of  Henry’s  brothers  should 
marry  a sister  of  Duke  Philip;  that  the  king  and 
the  duke  sliould  love  and  assist  one  another  like 
brothers;  that  they  would  pursue  together  the 
dauphin  and  the  other  mnrdei'ers;  and,  fiu.ally, 
that  the  king  shouhl  assign  to  the  duke,  and  Ma- 
dame Michelle  his  wife,  lands  in  France  produc- 
ing a rent  of  20,000  livres.  The  modifications 
made  to  the  first  gi'eat  treaty  were — that  Henr>' 
should  settle  an  income  ot  20,00i)  nobles  on  his 
wife  Catherine;  that  he  should  govern  during 
the  regency  by  the  advice  of  a council  of  Freucli- 

fticnib  — Ills  favouriU'  coTulviniims — .'xml,  «v«n  at  last,  he  ivnrtoJ 
with  them  by  force  and  with  regret.  Do  Uioc  and  his  wife  im- 
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men ; that  he  should  lay  aside  the  title  of  King 
of  France  for  as  long  as  Charles  lived;  that  on 
his  accession  he  should  re-annex  Normandy  to 
the  French  crown;  and  that  he  should  respect 
the  established  liberties  of  the  i>arliaments,  j)eer8, 
nobles,  cities,  towns,  communities,  and  all  indi- 
viduals whatsoever;  and  administer  jtistice  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  of  France.  In 
the  month  of  April,  the  iml>ecile  Charles,  directed 
by  the  queen,  and  the  Duke  of  Bui^imly,  who 
was  by  this  time  at  Troyes,  put  his  hand  to  the 
treaty;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  it  was 
acceptetl,  without  the  slightest  opposition,  by  the 
|>arliainent,  the  chamber  of  accounts,  the  univer- 
sity, the  chapter,  the  provost,  the  municiimlity, 
and  all  the  corjwrate  bodies  of  Paris.  Tliey  were 
all  assuretl,  on  the  j)art  of  the  Bishop  of  Toumai, 
that  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  not  for  ven- 
geance, but  in  onler  to  put  a stop  to  the  ruin  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  shedding  of  blood— to  raise 
the  poor  people  from  the  horrible  oppressions 
they  were  suffering — to  restore  a lawful  govern- 
ment, with  peace  and  tranquillity  for  all  men.  Af- 
ter this,  there  followed  an  eulogium  of  the  King 
of  England.  The  assemblies  of  Paris  were  ossure<l 
that  the  king,  the  queen,  the  l>arons,  and  bisho{)S, 
assemble<l  at  Troyes  had  lieforehand  fully  in- 
formed themselves  of  the  excellent  virtues  of  the 
King  of  England,  now  regent  of  France — that  he 
was  reputed  pnuleut,  wise,  a lover  of  peace  and 
justice — that  he  maintained  mlmiruble  discipline 
ill  his  army,  opposing  all  debaucherj’,  driving 
from  his  camp  all  naughty  women,  protecting 
the  p<K>r  |>eople — thxit  he  was  affable  to  all  men, 
great  or  small  —a  severe  defender  of  churches  and 
convents — a friend  of  learned  clerks — a prince  of 
a very  religious  mind,  juid,  it  was  added,  of  a 
very  noble  person  and  pleasing  countenance.' 

In  the  month  of  May  Ileury  marched  to  Troyes, 
with  a splendid  retinue  and  the  hnest  corps  of 
his  army,  amounting,  however,  to  not  more  than 
7tKH)  men.*  During  the  march  he  took  the  great- 
est pains  to  preserve  discipline  and  good  onler. 
On  the  20th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Troyes,  outside 
of  the  gates  of  which  ho  was  conlially  welcomed 
by  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  a host  of 
French  lonls,  both  ecclesiastic  and  lay.  After  a 
short  rest  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  France,  whom  ho  found  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  with  Mailame  Catherine. 
Everything  liad  been  reguhited  lieforehand,  and 
llenry  and  the  princess  were  afh.anced  to  each 
other  on  the  sfiot.  On  the  following  day  every- 
thing connecte<l  with  the  treaty  of  the  “perjK'tual 
I>eacc”  was  terminated;  and  parliament,  barons, 
bishops,  and  people,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  acknow- 
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lodged  Henry  as  regent,  and  took  oaths  to  obey 
him.  On  the  2d  of  June  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  church  of  St  John  at  Troyes. 
The  Archbishop  of  Sens  officiated,  and  afterwards 
went  to  bless  the  nuptial  bed.  But  on  the  mor- 
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row,  Ileury,  after  he  had  given  a splendid  rejMLst. 
would  not  listen  to  those  who  projMiseil  a series 
of  tournaments  and  festivals.  ‘‘  I pray,’’  said  he, 
“my  lord  the  king  to  permit, and  I comm.nnd  his 
servants  and  mine  to  be  all  re.ady  to-morrow 
morning  to  go  to  lay  siege  to  Sens,  wherein  are 
our  enemies,  there  every  man  may  have  jousting 
and  tourneying  enough,  and  may  give  proof  o! 
his  prowess ; for  there  is  no  finer  prowess  than 
that  of  doing  justice  on  the  wickeil,  in  onler  that 
the  poor  people  m.ay  breathe  and  live.”  On  the 
morning  he  had  fi.xcd  (only  the  second  after  his 
marriage),  the  “regent  and  heir  of  Franct*,”  with 
his  beautiful  bride,  marcheil  from  Treyesto  Sens, 
which  he  b»k  in  two  day.s.  From  Sens  he 
marched,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  Mon- 
tereau,  and  laitl  siege  to  that  town,  which  was 
taken  by  assault  on  SL  John’s  Day.  U|>ou  en- 
tering the  town,  the  Duke  of  Burgnnily  was  leil 
by  the  poor  women  to  the  church  in  which  his 
father  had  been  interred  nine  months  before. 
The  next  day  he  caused  the  gnive  to  bo  ojiencil, 
and  gazetl  with  horror  on  the  disfigured  corp.se ; 
it  was  half  nakeil ; none  of  the  jewels  were  left ; 
but  Philip  found  his  breviary  or  pniycr-book. 

* In  tlio  fon-gnimnl  U tho  church  <>f  81.  Juhii,  i»inl  nmiv  di« 
:.int  thrwo  of  8t.  I'rhoin  Mul  St.  I’ct4rr. 
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The  body  was  removed  to  be  sumptuously  iuter- 
red  at  l^ijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy;  and  the 
body  of  the  Basbird  of  Croy,  who  had  been  killeil 
in  the  assault,  was  put  into  the  vacant  grave  at 
Montereau.  De  Guitry,  the  governor  of  Monte- 
reau,  held  out  in  the  castle,  and  insulted  the  Eng- 
lish hemld  who  summoned  him  to  surrender. 
Upon  this,  Henry  threatened  to  hang  some  of 
the  prisoner  he  had  taken  in  the  town,  and 
caused  a gibbet  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  unhappy  captives  knelt  down  by  the  edge  of 
tlie  castle  ditch,  imploring  the  governor  to  sur- 
render and  save  their  lives.  The  governor  w’as 
indexible,  and  so  was  Henry— the  prisoners  were 
hanged;  and  in  eight  days  Ue  Guitry  was  obliged 
to  surrender  the  castle.  The  town  of  Villeneuve- 
lo-Eoy  was  also  taken:  and  then  the  English  and 
Bourguignons  laid  siege  to  the  important  and 
strongly  fortifled  town  of  Melun,  on  the  Seine. 
The  dauphin  had  fled  into  Languedoc,  where  the 
party  of  hi.s  ally,  the  young  Count  of  Armagnac, 
was  strong:  but  Barbazan,  Bourbon,  and  the 
bravest  of  his  knights,  had  remained  for  the  de- 
fence of  Melun,  which  now  stood  a siege  of  more 
than  four  months,  during  which  both  besieged 
and  besiegers  sufiered  cruelly  from  sickness,  and 
Henry  lost  nearly  all  his  horses.  The  garrison 
surrendered  on  the  18th  of  November.  During 
the  siege  Queen  Isabella,  with  her  husband  and 
Queen  Catherine,  resided  at  Corbeil  or  in  the 
English  camp. 

At  the  Iwginning  of  December  the  two  kings, 
Henry  and  Charles,  made  a triumphant  entry  into 
Paris,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
The  rich  had  as.sumed  the  red  cross  of  England ; 
the  priests  welcomed  Henry  by  chanting  “ Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd !”  If 
Henrj’had  come  with  a good  convoy  of  provisions 
he  would  have  been  much  more  w'elcome;  for, 
at  the  moment  of  all  this  parade,  children  were 
screaming  tln* *ough  the  streets  that  they  were 
dying  of  hunger,  and  poor  people  were  actually 
e.xpiring  on  the  dunghills.  But  they  had  suf- 
fered so  much  that  they  thought  every  change 
must  be  for  the  better,  and  the  people  entertained 
an  exalted  notion  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  King  of  England.  On  the  following  day 
Queen  Catherine  and  her  mother  made  their  so- 
lemn entry,  and  were  equally  well  received.  In 
the  name  of  Charles  the  three  esbites  of  the  king- 
dom were  summoned  to  Paris.  They  met  on  the 
Gth  of  December,  and  unanimously  gave  their 
approbation  to  the  tieaty  with  tlie  King  of  Eng- 
land.' 

A D ncniy  had  great  need  of  money, 

and  this  w.os  only  to  be  obtained 
from  his  subjects  in  England.  In  the  month  of 

• Memoirt*  pour  trrvir  i I'/Zut.  de  Fr.  et  de  Bourff.:  Pres. 
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■January  he  left  Paris  with  his  wife:  on  the  day 
after  Candlemas  he  took  shipping,  and  landed  at 
Dover,  whence  he  proceeded  by  Eltham  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  received  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic joy,  and  with  such  p.-tgoauts  and  feasts  as 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  laud.  On  the  festi- 
val of  St.  Matthew  the  fair  lady  Catherine  was 
crowned  Queen  of  England  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey : the  coronation  was  most  magnificent,  and 
so  was  the  feast  that  followed  it  in  Westminster 
Hall.*  The  king  and  queen  then  made  a progress 
through  a part  of  England;  but  Henry’s  triumph 
was  damped  by  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Chirence,  whom  ho 
had  left  governor  of  Normandy.  The  duke  had 
made  an  incursion  into  the  county  of  Anjou, 
which  sided  with  the  dauphin.  On  the  22d  of 
March  his  vanguard  was  surprised  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  natives  under  La  Fayette,  and  5000 
or  6000  Scots  under  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  Eegent  of  Scotland ; and  he  was 
surrounded,  defeated,  and  slain,*  before  his  arch- 
el's  could  come  up.*  The  brave  bowmen,  however, 
arrived  in  lime  to  recover  his  body  and  drive  the 
allies  from  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  Jacques 
de  Harcourt,  from  his  strong  castle  of  Crotoy,  in 
Picardy,  made  continual  excursions  against  the 
English  both  by  sea  and  land:  in  the  marches  of 
Picardy,  Poitou  de  Saintraille  and  Vignolles,  call- 
ed La  Hire,  maintained  a fierce  partizau  warfare; 
and  the  populace  of  Paris,  seeing  that  their  wants 
were  not  relieved  by  the  new  government,  liecame 
so  discontented  and  turbulent,  that  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  who  commanded  there,  was  obliged  to 
employ  his  archers  against  them  in  the  streets. 

Henry  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the 
English  nation  had  not  yet  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  madne.ss  of  his  enterprise.  Parliament  met 
him  in  the  best  of  humours,  and  gave  their  rati- 
fication to  the  treaty  of  Troyes:  the  clergy  voted 
him  a tenth,  and  the. lords  and  commons  cheer- 
fully authorized  the  raising  of  loans  on  the  secu- 
rity of  parliament.  Henry  left  his  wife  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  from  the  splendid  solitudes  of  which 
he  withdrew  a royal  captive.  This  was  James 
Stewart,  the  accomplished  King  of  the  Scots,  who 
had  been  detained  sixteen  ycara  in  England,  his 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  regent  intriguing 
to  prolong  his  captivity  rather  than  to  relea.se 
him.  Albany  was  now  dead,  but  he  had  just 
been  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  his  son  Mur- 
doch, who  for  a time  seems  to  have  been  equally 
anxious  to  retain  the  exercise  of  royal  authority. 
Not  only  was  no  effort  made  for  the  release  of 
James,  but  the  existing  factious  in  Scotland  w’ould 


* Momtrelet:  Fabian. 
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]ierha]>a  have  rendered  lhat  kiug’n  return  to  ids 
couutr}'  highly  dangerous  to  Idmself.  The  posi- 
tions of  tlie  great  houses  of  tlie  Earls  of  March 
and  of  Douglas  were  revei-sed : March  had  been 
restore<l  to  his  forfcite<l  estates  and  honours  by 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  without  consulting  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland ; and  Douglas  declined  in  in- 
lluence.  The  regent  had  sent  troops  into  France 
to  assist  the  dauphin  without  declai'iug  war 
against  England ; and  while  some  of  the  barons 
approved  of  the  measure,  foreseeing  in  the  con- 
(pieat  of  France  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  others 
strongly  condemned  it  Ai-chibald,  Earl  of  Doug- 
las, who  had  been  for  several  years  a jn-isoner  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  readily  list- 
ened to  ))roposals  which  were  sauctioned,  and 
even  warndy  recommended,  by  his  captive  sove- 
reign. He  engaged  to  serve  the  King  of  England 
.’ill  his  life  against  all  men,  except  the  King  of 
Scotland,  and  to  follow  him  to  France  with  200 
luen-at-arms  and  200  archers,  to  whom  Henry 
was  to  pay  the  usual  wages,  allow’ing  Douglas 
.i£200  a-year  for  himself.  The  gallant  king  also 
agreed  to  serve  in  that  war,  Henry  engaging  to 
allow  him  to  revisit  Scotland  three  months  after 
their  return  from  France.  Out  of  affection  for 
James,  Alexander,  Lord  Forbes,  Alexander  de 
Seton,  Lord  of  Gonlon,  William  Blair,  and  two 
other  Scottish  knights,  each  with  a certain  uum- 
iKsr  of  men,  joined  Henry’s  standard  at  Dover, 
where,  by  the  beginning  of  June,  4000  choice 
men-at-arms,  and  about  24,000  archers,  were  col- 
lected in  admirable  array.  These  forces  were 
landed,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  June,  at  Calais, 
whence  1200  men-at-arms  wore  sent,  by  forced 
marches,  to  Paris,  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of  Exeter. 
Henry  marched  more  leisurely  to  Montreuil, 
whei*e  ho  hxui  a long  conference  with  his  ally,  the 
young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  soon  after,  while 
the  English  were  employed  near  the  b.anks  of  the 
lyiire,  defeated  the  Dauphinists  at  Mons-en- 
Vimeu,  in  the  marches  of  Picardy,  ami  took  Sain- 
tiallle  and  some  others  of  the  bravest  knights  of 
tliat  party.  This  victory  w.as  followed  by  the 
S'lrrender  of  several  places  in  the  north-west. 
^Vhen  Henry  reached  Paris,  the  dauphin  was  be- 
siegiiig  Chartres,  and  some  of  his  )>artixans  were 
scouriug  the  whole  country  between  Chartres  ami 
1 ho  capital.  But  all  this  soon  came  to  an  end  : 
the  siege  of  Chartres  was  raised  at  the  approach 
of  Henry ; Beaugeucy  was  taken  by  the  English, 
and  the  dauphin  was  driven  behind  the  liOire. 
Isjaving  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  whmn  he  ajv 
jHiars  to  have  had  the  fullest  confidence,  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  of  Dreux,  which  c:ipitulnt<\l  on 
the  20th  of  August,  Henry  followed  up  the  flying 
dauphin  until  he  again  took  i-efiige  in  the  strong 
town  of  Bourges  in  Berry.  He  then  recrossed 
the  Ix>ireand  returneil  to  Paris.  .Allowing  him- 
\’oi..  1 


self  a very  short  repose,  he  proceeded,  in  the 
month  of  Octol>er,  to  lay  siege  to  Meaux,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  north  east  of  Paris.  Within 
that  place,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  all 
Fmuce,  was  a chief  who  had  made  himself  re- 
nuirkable  for  his  atrocities,  and  an  object  of  wou- 
dermoiit  even  in  those  atrocious  times,  when 
cruelties  were  committed  in  all  parts  of  the  kiug- 
'lom.  The  Bastard  of  Vaurus  had  been  an  ad- 
herent of  the  old  Count  of  Armagnac,  and  to 
avenge  his  mastePs  death,  he  Ijccame  more  fero- 
cious and  blood-thirsty  than  a tiger.  Whenever 
a Bourguignon  or  an  Englishman  fell  into  liis 
h.ands,  he  was  massacred  on  the  sjwt,  or  )uit  to 
death  by  execrable  torture.  Henry  carried  the 
town  by  as.sault  in  ten  weeks;  but  the  Bastanl 
and  his  garrison,  who  could  exjiect  little  mercy, 
retired  to  a sort  of  acropolis,  called  the  market- 
place, where  they  made  a long  and  a most  desja*- 
late  resistance.  The  dauphin  wished  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  relief  of  these  worthy  allies,  but  he 
Wits  not  very  courageous  or  adventurous;  his 
troops,  liowevor  numerous,  dreaded  to  meet  their 
adversaries  in  the  field,  and  all  that  he  did  was 
to  send  the  Sire  d’Affemont  to  steal  by  night 
with  some  reinforcements  into  the  besiegeil  pl.noe. 
D’Affemont  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Engli.sh ; 
and  at  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  !May, 
the  placx*  surrendered  .at  discretion,  and  the  Bas- 
tard of  Vaurus  was  h.angc<l.  During  this  siege 
of  seven  months,  Henry  lost  a considerable  num- 
ber of  his  bravo  warriors:  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
and  Lord  Cliffonl  were  killed  by  the  enemy’s  ar- 
tillerj’;  others  perished  of  an  epidemic  sickness; 
but  the  conquest  of  that  important  place  left  the 
English  undisputed  masters  of  the  whole  of 
France  north  of  the  Loire.  While  he  was  pro- 
secuting tlie  siege  with  wonderful  pei-severance, 
ho  was  gladdene<l  with  the  news  that  his  wife 
Catherine  hatl  borne  him  a sou,  in  AVindsor  Cas- 
tle, on  the  6th  of  December.  On  the  21st  of  May 
the  (pieen,  escorteil  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
landed  at  Hariluur,  whence  she  proceeded,  with 
still  increasing  ti*oo|)s  of  noblemen,  by  way  of 
Rouen,  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  where  she  was 
received  as  some  angelical  person.  On  the  gi-eat 
festival  of  Whitsuntide  the  two  courts  of  Henry 
and  Charles  made  a grand  entry  into  Paris,  and 
on  that  d.-iy  King  Henry  and  Queen  Catherine 
kopt  their  court  in  the  p.alace  of  the  Louvn?. 
where  they  sat  in  their  i-oyal  robes,  with  their 
imjierial  crowns  on  their  heads. 

Meanwhile  the  dauphin  h.ad  collected  in  the 
south  an  army  of  20,t)00  men,  the  oommand  of 
which  he  intruste<l  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who 
still  retainud  a considerable  Scottish  force.  From 
Bourges  Buchan  advanced  to  the  Loiiv,  and, 
crossing  that  river,  took  the  town  of  Ia  Clnarite; 
then  descending  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  he 
73 
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laitl  siege  to  tlie  important  town  of  Cosne,  and 
reduced  it  to  such  straits  that  the  garrison  agreed 
to  surrender  if  they  were  not  relieved  by  a given 
day.  Before  Cosue,  Buchan  was  joined  by  the 
dauphin.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  j)ressed  Heurj’ 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  place.  The 
King  of  England  never  required  much  J)re8sing 
on  occasions  like  these,  and  though  he  was  labour- 
ing under  asevero  illness,  he  left  Paris  at  the  end 
of  July.  As  soon  as  the  dauphin  heard  that  he 
was  in  motion,  he  caused  the  siege  to  be  raised, 
recrossed  the  Loire,  and  ag.ain  threw  himself  into 
Bourges.  But  Henry’s  strength  failed  him  on 
the  march,  and  halting  at  Corbeil,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Paris,  he  gave  the  command 
of  his  array  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a litter,  was  conveyed 
back  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  wa.s 
about  to  cross  the  Ix)ire  when  he  was  recalled  by 
the  unexpected  news  that  the  king  his  brother  | 
was  dying.  The  duke  arrived  at  Vincennes  in  ' 
time  to  receive  his  instructions  and  his  hist  hire- 
well. 

Henry  had  much  to  attach  him  to  life;  liis 
grand  scheme  of  conquest  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing a happy  completion ; he  was  King  of  France  . 
in  fact,  and  the  crown  was  •within  his  gra.sj),  for 
his  wretched  father-in-law  was  at  last  dying  ; he 
was  the  happy  husband  of  a young  and  beautiful 
wife;  he  was  a father;  ho  was  young  himself, 
and  until  recently,  when  a mysterious  malady  at- 
tacked him,  in^he  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health 
and  buoyant  spirits.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  ho 
saw  death  approach  with  cjilmness.  He  felt  no 
remorse  for  the  blood  he  had  shed  in  France,  be- 
lieving to  the  last  thatheliad  rights  to  tlie  crown, 
and  that  he  liad  been  but  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence.  He  felt  some  natural  an- 
xiety on  account  of  his  infant  son,  but  even  on 
this  head  he  was  supported  by  a confident  hope 
in  the  wisdom,  valour,  and  fidelity  of  his  brothers 
and  of  his  English  subjects.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  summoned  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  some  other  great  lords,  to 
his  bedside,  and  told  them  he  saw*  it  was  the  will 
of  his  Creator  that  he  should  quit  this  world:  he 
bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  he  comforted 
them  with  kind  words,  yet  grave  and  full  of 
meaning.  He  exhorted  them  to  be  true  to  his 
son  as  they  had  been  to  him,  and  to  keep  peace 
and  amity  among  themselves  during  the  long 
minority.  He  most  earnestly  recommended  them 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  his  ally  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  told  them  never  to  make  a peace 
with  Charles,  calling  himself  dauphin,  •which  did 
not  stipulate  for  his  surrender  of  all  claims  to  the 
crown  of  France,  or,  at  worst,  for  the  grant  to 
England  of  the  duchies  of  Normandy  and  Aqui- 


taine in  full  sovereignty.  He  cautiously  warned 
them  not  to  release  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  any 
of  the  French  princes  of  the  blood  taken  at  Atzin- 
court.  During  the  minority  of  his  son,  he  signi- 
fied his  wish  that  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester should  be  regent  or  protector  in  England, 
and  that  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  should  be 
regent  in  Fi*ance.  His  hearers,  who  did  not  share 
his  equanimity,  wept  and  sobbed  while  they  vowed 
obedience  to  his  dying  injunctions,  and  promised 
to  protect  his  wife  and  child.  Feeling  his  end 
ap])roacli,  he  sent  for  his  confessor  and  his  chap- 
lains, whom  he  directed  to  chant  the  seven  peni- 
tential Psalms.  When  they  came  to  the  verse 
“ Thou  shalt  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  he 
stopped  them,  and  said  aloud,  that  he  alwaj's  in- 
tended, after  he  had  wholly  subdued  the  realm 
of  France  and  restored  it  to  peace  and  good  order, 
to  go  and  conquer  the  Holy  City  from  the  Sara- 
cens. Having  expressed  this  intention,  he  allowed 
the  priests  to  proceed,  and  a few  minutes  after,  he 
calmly  breathed  his  last,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign,  on  the  last 
day  of  August.  1422. 

It  had  been  v'ery  usual  to  abandon  the  king  as 
soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  and  even 
to  treat  his  unconscious  remains  with  disrespect; 
but  Henry’s  nobles  and  officers  resolved  to  give 
him  a most  magnificent  funeral.  In  the  first 
place,  they  caused  the  body  to  be  embalmed,  and 
then  to  be  carried  in  great  pomp  to  the  church 
j of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  where  a solemn  service 
was  }>erformed.  The  funeral  procession,  blacken- 
ing all  the  way,  then  proceeded  to  Rouen,  whither 
some  of  the  nobles  had  jireviously  conducted 
Queen  Catherine,  who  had  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  danger  of  the  king,  and  knew  not  of  his 
death  until  somed.iys  after  it  had  happened.  At 
Rouen  it  lay  in  state  for  several  days.  The  coffin 
was  then  placed  within  a car  drawn  by  four  splen- 
did horses.  In  this  state  the  Ixuly  was  oonveyeil 
by  slow  journeys  from  Rouen  to  Abbeville,  where 
it  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Ulfran,  with 
rows  of  priests  on  each  side  of  the  coffin  to  chant 
requiems  all  through  the  night  During  the  alow, 
sad  progress  from  town  to  town,  the  funeral  car 
was  preceded  and  flanked  by  heralds,  ])er8on3 
bearing  banners  and  achievements,  and  a host  of 
men,  all  clad  in  white  sheets,  and  carrying  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands ; it  wius  followed  by  the 
royal  household  in  deep  mourning,  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  knights  and  esquires  in  black  armour, 
and  plumes,  with  their  lances  reversed,  and  by 
the  princes  of  the  blooil,  and  the  King  of  Soot- 
land,  who  acted  as  chief  mourner.  At  .about  a 
league  in  the  rear  of  all  travelled  the  youthful 
widow,  with  a numerous  retinue.  The  night 
after  leaving  Abbeville,  they  rested  at  Hesdin, 
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tlie  next  night  ;it  Montreuil,  the  next  at  Boulogne, 
and  then  at  Calais,  where  a fleet  was  in  readituMS 
to  convey  thoni  to  Dover.  From  Dover  they 
tnivelled  by  the  usual  roa<l  to  Loudon,  where 
iliey  arrivetl  on  Martinmas  Day.  As  tlie  me- 
Lmeholy  procession  approaches!  London,  fifteen 
bishops  in  their  pontifical  attire,  mauy  mitred 
abbots  and  churchmen,  with  a vast  midtitude  of 
persons  of  all  conditions,  went  out  to  meet  it 
The  churchmen  clianted  the  service  for  the  dea^l 
as  it  passed  over  London  bridge  and  through  the 
street  of  the  Lombards  to  St.  Paul’s,  After  the 
obsequies  had  been  ]>erformed  at  St  Paul’s  in 


j)reaence  of  the  whole  |mrliament,  the  hotly  wjis 
(sarried  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there  intemjtl 
near  the  shrine  of  Etlwartl  the  Confessor.'  “At 
this  funeral,”  continues  Monstrelet,  who  wrote 
some  years  later,  “gi-eatcr  |>omp  and  expense 
w’ere  made  than  hiul  lH?en  done  for  200  years  at 
the  burying  of  any  King  of  England ; and  oven 
now,  ns  much  reverence  and  honour  are  paid 
every  d.ay  to  his  tomb  as  if  it  were  certain  that 
he  is  a saint  in  heaven.” 

We  take  this  strong  |)opular  feeling  ns  one 
proof  that  Henry  had  many  fine  qualities  beside-s 
those  of  a mere  w'arrior  and  conqueror.* 
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IIKNh\  VL,  8UOXAJ4ED  OF  WIND80K. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  1422— DEPOSITION,  A.D.  14C1. 

Fleiiry  VI.,  infant  son  of  Henry  V.,  proclaimed  king — Tho  I>uke  of  Olonoeeter  appointed  Protector  of  England, 
and  the  Dnke  of  Ifodford  Regent  of  France — Henry  VI.  proclaimed  King  of  France — Charles  the  dauphin 
also  proclaimed  King  of  France— Victory  of  tho  English  over  the  French  and  Scots  at  Crevant — They  are 
again  victorious  at  Veruenil — The  auccessea  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  impaired  by  tho  folly  of  tho  Duke  of 
Olonoester — Marriage  of  Glouceater  to  Jacqueline  of  Hainault — Umbrage  of  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy  at  the 
marriage — Diasensions  in  tho  court  of  Charles,  tho  French  king — Orleans  beaiegc<l  by  tho  English — Victory  of 
the  Englisli  over  the  French  and  Scots  at  Rouvrai — Orleans  reduced  to  tho  lo.st  extremity — Joan  of  Are 
ap]>oar8 — Her  early  history — Her  application  to  Charles — The  examination  hold  uj*on  her  claim  to  a Divine 
commission — She  marches  to  tho  relief  of  Orleans — Dismay  of  the  English  at  her  coming — They  are  defeated, 
and  compelle<l  to  raise  the  siego— Successes  of  Joan  of  Arc — Victory  of  the  French  over  the  English  at  Patsy 
— Trinmjibant  march  of  Charles  to  Rbeims — His  coronation — Api>eal  of  Joan  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — 
Perplexities  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford — Ho  is  reinforced  by  Cardinal  Beaufort—  Indecisive  oi>eratiuns  in  the 
Held — Declining  iuHnence  of  Joan  of  Arc — Bedford  resigns  the  regency  of  France  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — 
Joan  of  Arc  taken  jirisouer— Site  is  tried  as  a sorceress— Her  unjust  and  opi>ressivo  treatment — She  is  con< 
damned  sud  executed. 


HE  son  of  Henry  and  Catherine 
was  not  quite  nine  months  old. 
.As  soon  as  liis  father’s  death  was 
known  in  England,  some  of  the 
bishops  and  lay  lonls  issued  com- 
missions, in  tho  name  of  Henry  VI., 
to  the  judges,  sherilTs,  and  other  oflBcer.s,  autho- 


rizing them  to  continue  their  respective  duties, 
and  summoned  a parliament  to  meet  in  Novent- 
ber.  As  soon  as  parliament  was  assembled,  it 
laid  claim  to  the  right  of  regulating  the  regency. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  claimed  the  jK>8t  of  re- 
gent, Ijecause,  in  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  ho  was  nearest  in  blood. 


• MonttrrM : IT aUinff. 

* " Power  deemed  to  bo  ill  gotten  U natiinUly  precarious;  and 
tl»e  instance  of  Henry  IV.  has  boon  well  quoted  to  prove  thst 
poblio  lilerty  flourishes  with  a bad  title  in  the  sorensigu.  None 
of  our  kings  seem*  to  hare  been  Ires  l>eloved,  and  indeed  he  hod 
Uttio  claim  to  affection.  But  whut  men  denied  to  tlie  reigning 
king,  they  poiued  in  AUl  measure  ufion  the  heir  of  hi*  throne. 
The  virtues  of  the  Prince  of  Wole*  [Henry  V.J  are  almost  invidi- 
ously euluglznd  by  those larlianinuts  wiio  treat  harslily  Ids  father; 
and  those  ruconls  afford  a strong  presumption  that  some  early 
petulance  or  riot  liss  been  much  exaggerated  l>y  the  vulgar  minds 
of  our  chronicletm.  One  con  scarcely  luiderstoud,  at  least,  thst  a 
prince  who  was  threo  year*  engaged  in  quelling  the  dangerou* 
insurrection  of  Ulondower,  and  who,  in  the  latter  time  of  his  fa- 
ther’s reign,  presided  at  the  council,  was  so  lost  in  a cloud  of  low 
debauchery  as  common  fame  represents.  Ix>ved  he  certainly  was 
throiiglioQt  his  life,  os  so  intrepid,  affable,  and  gcnenius  a tem- 
per well  deserved ; and  this  sentiment  was  heightened  to  admi- 
ration by  success ce  still  more  rapiil  and  iloszling  tiuui  tbnse  of  ] 


Edward  III.  During  his  reign  there  scarooly  appears  any  tu* 
tigo  of  dissatisfaction  in  |iariiamcnt — a circumstance  very  hou- 
ourablu,  whether  we  oscrilio  it  to  tho  Jiutice  of  his  administra- 
tion or  to  the  affection  of  his  people.  Perha|«  two  exceptions, 
though  they  are  rather  oiio  in  spirit,  might  be  made ; — The  first, 
a jietition  to  tho  Duke  of  Gloucoiter,  tlicn  holding  |i«irlinmoiit 
ns  Ouaidian  of  F.iiglaml,  tiint  ho  would  move  the  king  and 
queen  to  roturo  ns  speedily  os  might  please  them,  in  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  oonuiioiu;  the  sectmd,  a peliliun  tliat  their  |ieti- 
tions  might  not  bo  sent  to  tlie  king  Iwyoiid  sea,  but  altogetlior 
delennineil  ‘ within  the  kingdom  of  England  during  this  )mrlja- 
ment,‘  and  that  tliis  ordinance  might  ho  of  force  in  all  Allure 
{■arllaments  to  be  hold  in  England.  This  prayer,  to  which  the 
guardian  declined  to  acceilo,  evidently  sprang  from  the  appre- 
hensions excited  in  their  minds  by  tho  treaty  of  Ttoyoe,  that 
England  might  beoomo  a provinoe  of  tho  Ktvuch  crown,  whidi 
led  tlioni  to  obtain  a renewal  of  tho  statute  of  Eilwnrd  III.,  de- 
claring the  imlepoiidonce  of  Uiis  kingiloni.” — IlolUni,  SlaU  qf 
I t'linyt  durimg  tk$  UiddU  Agtt,  vol.  iii.  pp-  143,  114. 
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and  because  tlie  late  king  had  named  him  regent 
on  Ids  death-l)ed.  Tlie  lords,  after  searching  the 
rolls  and  consulting  with  the  judges,  told  the 
duke  that  this  demand  was  contraiy  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  the  late  king  had  no  power 
wliatever  to  appoint  a regent  without  the  conseut 
of  parliament.  Tliey  offered  to  appoint  him 
president  of  the  council  in  the  absence  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  to  give  him,  not  the  title  of 
regent,  lieutenant,  or  tutor,  but  that  of  Protector 
of  the  realm  and  church  of  England — which  title, 
they  said,  would  seiwe  to  remiud  him  of  his  duty. 
A few  days  after  they  proceeded  to  name  a chan- 
cellor, a treasurer,  a keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and 
a permanent  council,  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
members,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  presi- 
dent, the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  act  for  him,  and 
to  receive  the  salary  of  .£5333  during  his  bi-o- 
ther’s absence  from  England.  All  these  regula- 
tions and  nominations  received  the  assent  of  the 
commons,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  ob- 
liged to  l>e  satisfied  with  them.  The  care  of  the 
jierson  and  education  of  tl»e  young  prince  was 
afterwards  intrusted  to  theEai’l  of  Warwick  and 
to  Henry  Boaufoi-t,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a half- 
brother  of  King  Henry  IV.,  who  had  also  a high 
seat  in  the  council.*  After  voting  the  continuance 
of  the  duty  on  wool,  and  tonnage  and  poundage 
for  two  years,  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
With  the  exception  of  some  movements  on  tlie 
Welsh  borders,  the  accession  of  the  infant  king 
was  perfectly  peaceful. 

In  France,  where  there  were  no  constitutional 
delicacies  to  be  managed,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  deservedly  popular  with  the  army,  was 
at  once  recognized  as  regent,  and  succeeded  to 
the  power,  and  nearly  to  all  the  consideration  of 
his  deceased  brother.*  He  remaineil  at  Paris,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  the  Eai-ls 
of  Somei-set,  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and 
Arundel,  Sir  John  Talbot,  Sir  John  Fastolfe,and 
the  other  distinguished  captains  who  had  carried 
the  military  fame  of  England  to  so  high  a pitch  in 
the  preceding  reign.  In  the  month  of  October, 
Charles  VI.  expired  at  Paris.  The  dauphin,  who 
was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  was  in  Auverg- 
ne, and  in  a very  poor  and  reduced  condition . As 
soon  as  the  knights  of  his  party  received  the 
news,  they  conducted  him  to  a little  chapel,  raised 

■ lUsaiifort  \Toa  Uio  tocoiiJ  of  the  aons  of  John  of  Oauiit.  bjr  his 
third  wife  Catherine  Ruct,  Roet,  or  Rowot,  widow  of  Sir  Otoa 
Swj-nford,  generally  snppoeed  to  hare  boon  the  slater  of  Philip)>a 
Rowut,  who  is  said  to  hare  boon  the  wife  of  the  {Mot  Chaucer. 
There  are  considerable  doubts,  however,  both  as  to  the  reality  of 
this  oonnoctiuii,  and  oven  as  to  the  fact  of  Clutnoor  having  been 
niAiTied  at  all.  Catherine  Rowet.  wlio  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Paine  Rowot.  a knight  of  Tlainault,  had  long  been  tho  duke’s 
mistress,  haring  been  originally  brought  over  to  wait  upon  his 
first  wife,  Blanche  of  T^aucaster.  The  children  of  John  of  Oaruit 
and  Catherine  Rowot — three  sons  and  a danghtor— were  all  born 
■sifore  thuir  inarriago,  wh'cli  took  place  in  13i*T,  but  wore  legiti- 


a banner  with  the  ai’ms  of  France  uiwn  it,  au«l 
salutetl  him  with  cries  of  “Long  live  the  king!” 
Such  was  the  inauguration  of  Charles  VII.,  who 
at  the  time  was  not  master  of  a fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  death  of  his  father,  however, 
gave  him  an  immediate  increase  of  moral  strength, 
and  he  soon  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Poictiers, 
where  he  was  crowned  and  anointed  with  some 
solemnity. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  had  proclaimed  the  infant 
Henry  King  of  France;  and  while  Charles  was 
being  crowned  at  Poictiers  he  held  a great  a.s- 
sembly  in  the  capital,  where  the  parliament, 
the  university,  the  archbishop,  the  metropolitan 
clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  principal  burghers, 
swore  fealty  to  Henry.  The  same  ceremony  was 
performed  in  all  the  other  great  towns  of  Ranee 
in  subjection  to  tlie  English,  or  to  their  ally  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  secure  the  friendship  of 
this  prince,  whose  power  nearly  equalled  that  c>f 
the  King  of  France,  even  when  France  was  un- 
divided, Bedford  strictly  adhered  to  the  iustnic- 
tions  of  his  dying  brother,  consulting  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  up>on  all  important  affairs,  and  pay- 
ing a politic  deference  to  his  judgment  and  better 
acquaintance  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
French.  He  matried  the  Duke’s  sister,  Anne  of 
Burgundy;  and,  by  negotiating  a marriage  be- 
tween another  sister  of  the  duke’s,  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  dauphin,  and  Arthur,  Count  dt 
Richemont,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  h(* 
hoped  to  secure  the  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  Bretons,  who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  V., 
had  been  only  neutral.  A sort  of  congre&s  was 
held  by  these  great  personages  at  Amiens,  in  the 
mouth  of  April,  1423,  and  there  Bedford  receivctl 
the  most  gratifying  assurances  of  continued  sup- 
I)ort  from  his  two  allies.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
and  without  the  knowletlge  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Dukes  of  Burgiuidy  and  Brittauy  made 
a separate  treaty  with  one  another;  and  some 
embarrassing  discussions  arose  concerning  tlie 
flight  into  England  of  Jacqueline,  Countess  of 
Hainault,  whose  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  struck  the  first  great  blow  at  the 
power  of  the  English  in  France.*  But,  for  the 
moment,  that  power  seemed  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease, and  Bedford  soon  gained  two  great  vic- 

juat«d  that  yenr  by  a patent  which  ia  entoml  on  the  rolb  c f 
parliament.  They  took  the  name  of  Reanfurt  from  the  oaetle 
of  Beaufort  In  F^oe,  where  they  were  bom ; a projwfy  that 
came  into  the  poesenion  of  their  fhther  by  hb  tint  wife.  The 
patent  of  legitimation  entitled  them  and  their  daeoendanta  to 
hold  all  honouiB  and  eetatea,  such  as  duchies,  principalitie*, 
earldoms,  tso. ; and  in  some  copies  of  it  there  b an  axpreas  r»- 
eerration  of  the  right  of  inheriting  the  crown.  Henry  VII.  de- 
Hoonded  from  tire  eldest  of  these  Beanforts,  John,  created  U.  u 
1307)  Earl  of  Someraot. 

* Jtot.  ParL:  R/mtr;  IFatrinffham. 

* Barantf ; Dam,  Hist.  <U  Ux  Brttaffnt. 
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torie.<?,  whith  wore  corapai’cd  to  the  glorious  af- 
fairs of  Ciecy,  Poictiera,  aiul  Aziucourt,  Charles 
VII.  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  sel6sh 
indulgence,  loitering  away  his  time,  not  with 
his  beautiful  wife,  Mary  of  Anjou,  but  with 
his  mistresses.  Ho  had,  however,  about  him 
many  men  of  great  energy:  they  roused  him 
from  his  inglorious  ease  and  forcetl  him  into  the 
field.  Crossing  the  Loire  once  more,  Chjudes 
now  fi.xcd  his  head-quartei-a  at  Gicn,  a small 
town  close  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and 
there  he  remaine<l  while  the  mass  of  his  forces, 
under  James  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  and  the 
Marshal  of  Severac,  struck  off  to  the  east,  fell 
upon  Burgundy,  and  lai<l  siege  to  Crovant,  a 
veiy  impoi-fimt  place.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
had  soute  forces  on  foot  in  that  direction,  but 
they  were  very  inconsiderable,  and  he  again 
eagerly  pressed  the  English  to  save  his  fertile 
province.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  instantly  de- 
spatched the  E:u'ls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk  to 
the  relief  of  Crevat  t.  and  as  the  French,  relying 
on  their  great  sMjieriority  of  numbers  and  the 
determined  valvi-.r  of  their  Scottish  allies,  stood 
their  grouiiil  ontside  the  town,  a gonei-al  battle 
was  resulveil  ■ uj>on.  At  Auxerre  the  English 
were  joined  by  the  Burgundians;  but  their  force 
was  still  very  inferior,  juid  they  had  to  pass  the 
river  Yoiine  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Having  forced 
the  jiassage,  they  found  the  main  Ixxly  tlrawn  up 
in  go«Kl  ]x)sition  on  the  right  bank.  While  the 
English  attacked  in  front,  the  Burgundians  at- 
tacked in  flank,  and  then  made  a movement  to 
the  rear.  By  this  disposition  the  Engli.sh  w'ere 
oppciscnl  to  the  Scots;  the  Burgundians  to  the 
Fnmch,  their  own  countrymen.  The  French 
soon  gave  way,  and  then  fled  in  a disgraceful 
manner,  leaving  their  St:ottish  allies  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Though  thus  abandoned  by  all  save 
a few  honourable  knights,  the  Scots  gallantly 
defeudetl  themselv’es  for  a long  time,  and  the 
victory  w.os  not  decided  till  more  than  3000  of 
them  were  killed  or  tiken  prisoners.' 

Charles  VII.  received  about  this  time  a boily 
of  auxiliaries  from  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  gave 
encouragement  to  im  insurrection  in  Maine  and 
Anjou,  and  in  other  places  north  of  the  Loire. 
We  must  i»ass  over  a numb<?r  of  pt*tty  combats 
au«l  sieges.  In  the  affair  of  Da  Gravelle,  John 
do  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was 
surprise«l  by.  a gre«at  force  under  Harcourt,  Count 
of  Aumale,  and  w;is  obligetl  to  retreat  with  con- 
sidenible  lass. 

In  another  direction  a detachment  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  defeated  by  the  Italian  and 
Scottish  auxiliaries  of  King  Charles.  The  spirit 
of  the  French  people  had  gained  one  groat  ad  van- 
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tage  for  this  roi-fainiarU;  they  liad  gradually 
thrown  off  the  yoke  in  several  parts  of  the  north 
and  the  north-west;  they  had  got  possession  of 
several  towns  in  Normandy;  and  thus  the  Eng- 
lish, instead  of  crossing  the  Loire,  were  obliged  to 
fight  in  the  countr}'  lietween  that  river  ami  the 
Seine.  Their  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
rested  on  hollow  foundations  from  the  first,  anti 
a quarrel  with  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Riche- 
mont, ^va8  followal  by  bad  effects.  The  count, 
who  was  refused  the  separate  command  of  an 
army,  for  which  Bedford  judged  him  unfit,  would 
not  be  soothed  by  the  offer  of  a liberal  pension — 
lands  and  honours  he  had  received  already — and, 
stealing  away  secretly,  ho  withdrew  to  Brittany, 
iioping  to  induce  his  brother  to  declare  against 
the  English.  Bedfoixi  laboured  the  more  ear- 
nestly to  gratify  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  but  he 
did  not  yet  know  the  secret  treaty  existing  be- 
tween that  prince  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  In 
the  course  of  1423,  the  auxiliary  foi-ce  of  Scot- 
land had  been  greatly  increased  by  fresh  arrivals; 
and  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  lately  the  ad- 
herent of  Henry  V.,  went  and  joined  Charles, 
who  matle  him  a French  duke,  by  the  title  of  the 
Duke  of  Touraine.  Here,  again,  the  regent  Bed- 
ford actc<l  with  all  possible  good  policy;  he  nego- 
tiated with  King  James  of  Scotland,  and  released 
him  from  his  imprisonment  in  England  in  the 
•sjiring  of  1424,  by  which  fnrtlier  reinforcements 
from  Scotland  to  France  were  prevented. 

In  the  summer  of  1424  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
laid  siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Ivry.  Cliarles 
resolved  to  relievo  the  place,  and  to  that  end  sent 
his  whole  anuy  into  Normandy.  This  army  con- 
sisted of  about  7(XK)  Scots  and  700()  Italians  and 
French.  The  command  was  nominally  given  to 
the  Earls  of  Douglas  and  Buchan ; but  the  Counts 
of  Alen9ou,  Aumale,  and  Narbonne,  and  the 
other  French  nobles  who  marche<l  with  them, 
would  take  no  orders  from  Scottish  adventurers 
— for  such  they  termetl  the  bravest  and  noblest 
of  their  allies.  This  ill-assorted  army  marche<l 
within  sight  of  Ivry,  but  they  holte<l  in  dismay 
on  seeing  the  excellent  position  of  the  Englisli, 
and  presently  retreated  without  drawing  a sword. 
Upon  this  failure  Ivry  suirendereti.  Either  by 
an  ingenious  stratagem  of  their  own,  or  by  a ris- 
ing in  their  favour  of  the  inhabitants,  Charles’ 
army  got  possession  of  the  important  town  of 
Vemeuil,  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  I'Ty;  but  they  were  scarcely  there  when 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  presented  himself  before 
the  walls.  A tumultuary  council  was  held,  and 
as  they  could  not  ])0S8ibly  romaiu  where  they 
were  on  account  of  a scarcity,  it  was  resolved  to 
go  out  and  fight  the  English  in  an  0]>cn  field. 
They  had  every  advantage  of  position:  the  town 
covertsl  one  of  their  flanks,  they  h.sd  also  learned 
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something  from  experience,  and,  having  their 
and  their  horses  within  the  walls,  they 
formed  on  foot,  leaving  only  alxiut  2tKX1  men-at- 
arms,  ]\art  of  whom  were  Italians,  to  fight  on 
horseback.  The  Duke  of  Bedfoi*d,  whose  army 
was  inferior  in  numbers,  followed  tlie  old  tactics 
of  Crecy  and  Azincourt:  he  made  all  his  cavalry 
dismount;  he  placed  his  horees  and  his  baggage 
in  the  real*,  under  a guard  of  archei's;  and  he  sta- 
tioned the  rest  of  the  bowmen  on  his  flanks  and 
in  his  van,  where  they  stuck  their  shar))  stakes 
into  the  ground.  There  was  a brief  ]>ause.  The 
Earl  of  Doughxs  wished  to  wait  for  the  attack  of 
the  English,  but  the  French  nobles  would  not 
listen  to  his  prudence,  and  the  Count  of  Nar- 
lx)nne  rushed  forward,  shoutuig  “ Mountjoye  St. 
Denis!”  The  whole  line  followed  him  in  hurry 
;md  confusion;  and  by  the  time  they  got  up  to  the 
English  stakes,  they  were  both  out  of  bnyith  and 
out  of  oixler.  Then*  numlier,  however,  was  im- 
posing, for  van,  rear,  and  reseiwc,  came  up  alto- 
gether. The  English  stood  firm,  shouting  “ St. 
George  for  Bedford !”  But  some  of  the  archers 
were  borne  down  and  driven  towards  the  bag- 
gage— a fortimatc  circumstance,  for  they  seem  to 
have  arrived  just  in  time  to  support  their  com- 
rades there,  wdio  were  charged  in  the  i^ear  by  the 
2tM)()  horse,  led  on  by  IjA  IIii*e  and  Saintraille. 
This  cavaby  w’as  repeatedly  repulsed,  anrl  at  last 
completely  driven  from  the  field.  Then  the  Eng- 
lish arcliers  in  the  I'eai'  (above  2000  men)  ad- 
vanced to  the  main  body  and  decided  the  victory, 
which  had  l)een  fiercely  and  at  times  very  equally 
disputed  for  upwards  of  three  houi-s.  The  loss  of 
the  allies  was  tremendous,  llie  Earl  of  Douglas 
and  his  son.  Lord  James  Douglas,  the  Rarl  of 
Buchan,  Sir  Alexander  Meldnim,  with  many 
Scottish  knights,  were  slain.  The  French  lost 
the  Counts  Narbonne,  Tonnere,  and  Vantadour, 
the  Sires  of  Eoche-baron  and  Gamaches,  with 
many  other  great  lords,  and  nearly  .300  knights. 
The  Duke  of  AJen9on,  the  Marshal  de  la  Fayette, 
the  Sires  de  Maucourt,  and  Charles  de  Ix)ngueval, 
\vith  many  other  lords,  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  cut  off  the  hcatls  of  Mau- 
court and  Longueval,  because  they  had  formerly 
taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  nephew;  and  he 
did  the  same  to  several  knights  of  Normandy, 
because  they  liad  deserted  from  his  standard  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle.’  The  great  loss  he  had 
himself  sustained  probably  had  something  to  do 
with  these  executions.  Sixteen  hundred  Eng- 
lishmen lay  dead  on  that  bloody  field,  mixeil  with 
3000  or  4000  Scots,  French,  and  Italians.  The 
town  of  Vemeuil  immediately  surrendered  to  the 
conqueror.  Such  w’as  the  l)attie  of  Verneuil,  the 
last  great  victory  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 


ford; it  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1424. 

The  cause  of  Charles  now  seemed  ho}  eless;  liLs 
army  w'as  destroyed,  he  had  no  money  or  credit, 
.and  many  of  his  friends  began  to  complain  of  his 
want  of  activity  and  valour,  for  he  still  kept 
away  from  the  scene  of  danger.  But  circum- 
stances 0{)erated  wonderfully  in  his  favour,  and 
made  him  King  of  all  France  in  spite  of  his  fol- 
lies. Dissension  hud  broken  out  in  the  English 
council,  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  could 
never  agi*ee  with  his  uncle  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Winchester;  and  the  English  people  hail  grown 
weary  of  this  long  war,  which  had  once  lieen  ex- 
ceedingly populai’.  At  tills  moment  (and  wo  are 
disjiosed  to  believe  on  most  occasions  afterwards) 
Beaufort  advocated  measures  of  prudence  and 
cautious  policy,  which  w'ere  defeated  by  the  im- 
petuous will  of  Gloucester. 

Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  only  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Hainault,  brother-iu-law  of  Jean  Sans- 
peur,  inherited  at  a very  early  age  the  states  of 
Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand.  Her  succession 
was  disputed  by  her  uncle,  John  the  Merciless, 
Bishop  of  Li6ge,  who  invaded  Holland.  After  a 
long  war,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jean  Sans- 
peur,  interfered,  and  concluded  a treaty,  by  which 
the  Bishop  of  Li6go  w'as  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  John  the  Merciless  had 
previously  shed  a great  deal  of  Christian  blood 
in  order  to  remain  Bishop  of  Li6ge.  But  soon 
after  this  aiTongement  ho  got  himself  seculainze^l 
by  the  pope,  and  throwing  away  crozier  and  stole, 
married  Mizabeth  of  Luxeipburg,  the  widow  of 
the  Duke  of  Braliant,  who  had  perished  at  Azin- 
court. This  Elizabeth  had  a son,  now  Duke  of 
Brabant,  and  the  ex-bishop  proposed  that  he 
should  be  married  to  his  niece  Jacqueline.  This 
union,  as  tending  to  unite  the  different  branches 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Jeiui  Sans-peur  and  other  members 
of  the  family ; but  the  young  lady  had  a great 
aversion  to  the  match.  John  of  Brabant  was 
younger  than  she:  they  were  cousius-german ; 
and  she,  besides,  had  been  the  boy’s  go<l-inother. 
The  pope,  however,  gave  his  dispensation,  ami 
Jacqueline  was  tormented  into  a compliance  with 
the  family  scheme.  But  her  antipathies  were 
never  overcome:  she  was  of  a womanly  age, 
lieautiful,  bold,  and  not  deficient  in  wit  and  un- 
derstanding ; her  husband  was  a puny  boy  of  fif- 
teen, weak  in  mind  ns  in  body,  fond  of  the  society 
of  low  favourites,  and  entirely  led  by  them. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage  they  quarrelled  vio- 
lently ; and  Madame  Jacqueline,  who  ha<l  a sum- 
mary way  of  proceeding,  sent  her  half-brother, 
called  the  BasUird  of  Hainault,  to  punish  her 
husband’s  chief  favourite,  William  le  Begue,  who 
had  insulted  her.  The  Bastard  killml  the  favou- 
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rite  in  liis  bed.  But  the  young  duke  chose  a new 
confident,  and  continued  to  be  ruled  by  a set  of 
vulgar  servants ; and  the  court  was  continually 
disgraced  by  domestic  broils.  On  an  uiducky 
day  the  young  duke,  by  the  advice  of  his  favour- 
ite, drove  away  all  the  ladies  that  waited  upon 
his  wife,  and  exiletl  them  to  Holland.  On  thi.s 
insult,  Jacqueline  withdrew  to  Valenciennes,  and 
thence  to  Calais,  where  the  English  received  her 
with  great  honour.  From  Calais  she  passed 
over  to  England,  and  sought  an  asylum  and  the 
protection  of  the  court,  Tliis  was  in  1421,  while 
Hcnr}’  V.  was  still  living ; and  at  the  end  of  that 
year  she  w'as  residing  in  great  friendship  with 
Henry’s  wife  Catherine  at  Windsor  Castle.  Jac- 
queline had  not  been  long  in  England  when  she 
became  enamoured  of  the  king’s  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  the  duke,  rather  out  of 
ambition  than  affection,  proposed  himself  as  her 
husband.  Here  another  dispensation  was  neces- 
sary. On  applying  to  Pope  Martin  V.  it  was 
found  that  he  had  been  applied  to  by  the  power- 
ful princes  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
not  dispose<l  to  annul  the  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  although  Jacqueline  alleged 
that  she  had  been  driven  into  that  union  by  de- 
ceit and  force.  But  it  happened  that  there  was 
another  pope  living;  for  Benedict  XIII.  would 
not  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  he  readily  enough  granted  a dis{)en- 
sation  to  the  duchess.  Jacqueline  then  married 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  on  which  the  duke 
claimed  as  his  own  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zea- 
land—all  the  states,  castles,  and  towns  which  hU 
wife  inherited  from  her  father.  For  some  time 
no  open  measures  w’ere  adopted  for  the  recovery 
of  Jacqueline's  patrimony;  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  liad  married  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy’s sister,  contrived  to  keep  that  prince  in 
apparent  good  huraomr,  though  in  reality  Philip 
had  many  misgivings,  and  intrigued  under-hand 
long  l>efore  venturing  upon  any  overt  act.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  great  battle  of  Verneuil, 
Gloucester  and  Jacqueline,  with  an  English 
army  of  5000  or  6000  men,  lauded  at  Calais; 
and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  spite  of  the  earnest  represen- 
tations of  the  Regent  Bedford,  these  two  ardent 
spirits  led  their  forces  through  the  territories  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  fell  upon  his  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  in  Hainault.  At  this  time 
Jacqueline’s  uncle,  John,  ex-Bishop  of  TJ6ge,  died, 
and  she  was  accused  of  having  induced  some  of 
her  inrtizans  to  poison  him.  Gloucester  and  his 
divring  wife  soon  got  possession  of  Mons,  the  capi- 
tal of  Hainault,  where  a strong  party  declared  for 
her.  At  first  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  thought 
that  Gloucester  was  coming  to  reinforce  his  bro- 
ther in  France;  but  when  he  knew  the  direction 


he  hatl  taken  he  became  perfectly  furious,  .and 
sent  orders  to  all  his  vassals  to  assist  his  beloved 
nephew  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  oppose  the 
duchess  and  her  new  husband  to  the  utmost. 
Gloucester,  upon  this,  wrote  to  Duke  Philip, 
telling  him  that  if  the  Duke  of  Brabant  was  his 
cousin,  his  companion  and  wife  Jacqueline  was 
twice  his  cousin — that  he  (Gloucester)  had  not 
broken  the  peace  or  the  treaties  existing  between 
him  and  his  very  dear  cousin  of  Burgundy — that 
he  wjts  only  biking  possession  of  what  lawfully 
belonged  to  him  by  his  marri.oge— and  he  hinted, 
truly  or  falsely,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had 
formerly  encouraged  his  projects.  The  duke  re- 
plied by  giving  Gloucester  the  He,  and  defying 
him  to  single  combat.  Gloucester  i-eadily  accept- 
ed the  challenge,  and  named  St.  George’s  Day  for 
the  duel,  which  Philip  had  no  intention  to  fight, 
lie  sent  a great  part  of  the  forces  which  he  had 
engaged  to  keep  on  foot  for  the  service  of  the 
Regent  Bedford,  into  the  Low  Countries,  against 
his  brother,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  obtained  the  English  reinforcements 
intended  for  Bedford.  Philip  did  not  cool  on 
reflection.  He  even  employed  troops  and  Jii.any 
knights  that  hail  been  in  the  service  of  his  great 
enemy  Charles  VIL,  the  murderer  of  his  father; 
and  among  these  won'iors  was  the  celebrated 
Saintraillc.  The  Burgundians  thus  l>egan  to  lis- 
ten to  their  old  foes,  and  to  join  them  in  attri- 
buting (incorrectly)  the  origin  of  all  the  evils 
France  was  suffering  to  the  English.  Proposals 
were  suggcsteil  for  an  accommodation  with  King 
Charles  by  the  j)ope,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
others ; and  though  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  did 
not  think,  os  yet,  he  liad  taken  suflicient  ven- 
geance for  his  father’s  death,  and  though  he  did 
not  openly  abandon  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  till  eight  years  later,  ho  was  from 
this  moment  a lukewarm  and  suspected  ally.  For 
about  a year  and  a lialf  Gloucester  defied  all  the 
jiowcr  of  Burgundy,  and  maintained  himself  in> 
Hainault;  but  tlien  want  of  money,  and  a jealousy 
of  his  uncle  Biuiufort,  induced  him  to  return  to 
England.  His  departure  was  fatal  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  wife:  Valenciennes,  Conde,  and  Bou- 
chain  o|>oncd  their  gates  to  Duke  Philip;  and 
Jacqueline  w.as  besieged  in  Mons,  the  citizens  of 
which  soon  delivered  her  up  to  the  duke,  who 
committed  her  to  a close  imprisonment  in  his 
palace  at  Ghent.' 

Gloucester’s  return  to  England  was  attended 
by  other  disastrous  circumstances.  His  quarrel 
with  Beaufort  rose  to  such  a height  that  a civil 
war  seemed  imminent;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedfonl 
was  obliged  to  leave  France  at  a very  critical 
moment,  and  come  over  to  London  at  the  end  of 
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1425.  By  Lis  authority  and  influence  a recon- 
ciliation vraa  effected,  and  the  uncle  and  nephew 
were  made  to  shake  hands  in  the  presence  of  a 
parliament  assembled  at  Leicester.  But  the 
bishop  immediately  resigned  the  seals  and  pre- 
pared to  go  abroad. 

During  Bedford’s  absence  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
declared  for  the  King  of  France,  being  induced 
thereto  by  his  brother  the  Count  of  Richemont, 
whom  Charles  had  recently  named  Constable 
of  France.  The  constable  was  out  of  his  reach, 
in  the  country  beyond  the  Loire ; but  soon  after 
Bedford’s  return  to  France  he  severely  punished 
the  duke  by  sending  a formidable  army  into  Brit- 
tjiny,  that  repeatedly  defeatetl  his  forces,  and 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  treaty  with  the 
King  of  France,  and  resume  his  allegiance  to 
England. ' 

Meanwhile  the  errant  court  of  Charles  con- 
tinued to  be  the  scene  of  disgraceful  intrigues, 
jealousies,  and  dissensions.  Ai-thur,  Count  of 
Richemont,  the  new  constable,  complained,  not 
without  reason,  of  the  conduct  of  the  king’s  ig- 
noble favourites;  but  the  system  which  he  adopt- 
ed to  correct  this  evil  was  tndy  atrocious.  When 
he  first  joined  the  king  the  chief  favourite  was  the 
Sire  de  Giac,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  had  so  great 
a share  in  the  murder  of  Jean  Sans-peur  at  Mon- 
tereau.  Tliis  wretched  man  he  seized  by  night 
in  his  bed,  set  him  half  naked  upon  a horse,  and 
gave  him  over  to  George  de  la  Treraoille,  Count 
of  Guinea,  who  carried  him  to  Dun-le-Roi,  and 
there  had  him  thrown  into  the  river  with  a great 
stone  tied  to  his  neck.  Camus  de  Beaulieu  suc- 
ceeded to  the  now  dangerous  post  of  prime  favou- 
) ite,  and  the  constable  got  rid  of  him  by  assassi- 
nation. Seeing  that  Charles  could  not  live  with- 
out a fovourite,  the  constable  then  recommended 
to  his  notice  George  de  la  Tremoille,  a person 
W’hom  he  thought  entirely  devoted  to  his  inte- 
i*est,  and  incapable  of  making  himself  too  formid- 
able. But  Count  Arthur  was  mistaken  in  his 
man : George  de  la  Tremoille,  who  had  married 
Madame  de  Giac,  whose  husband  he  liad  just 
murdered,  because  she  was  still  very  l)oautiful 
and  very  rich,  was  the  most  accomplished  rogue 
in  that  profligate  court.  He  was  witty,  insinu- 
ating, experienced  in  business  and  in  war ; and  he 
soon  obtained  a greater  ascendency  over  the  fri- 
volous king  than  any  preceding  favourite.  As 
soon  as  the  constable  discovered  his  mistake, 
he  made  a league  with  the  Count  of  Cler- 
mont, the  Count  of  la  Marche,  the  Marshal  of 
Boussac,  and  others,  to  destroy  him ; but  La  Tre- 
moiile  was  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  treachery: 
he  declined  an  inter  new  to  which  they  invited 
him,  kej>t  himself  with  the  king  close  in  a strong 


castle,  and  laughed  at  the  con8])lrators,  who  were 
obliged  to  disperse  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
Charles  then  passed  a sentence  of  banishment 
against  the  constable,  who  thereupon  took  up 
arms  against  him  in  conjunction  with  several 
princes  of  the  blood.  In  the  spring  of  1428  these 
allies  surprised  the  town  of  Bourges,  but  neither 
the  king  nor  Tremoille  was  there.  The  con- 
stable retired  into  Poictou,  and  there  kept  up  the 
civil  war.  At  the  same  time  another  great  roya- 
list and  patriot,  the  Marshal  of  Severac,  threat- 
ened to  desolate  Languedoc  with  fire  and  sword 
unless  the  king  paid  him  certain  arrears;  and  the 
king  and  the  treasurer  had  only  four  crowns  be- 
tween them.  The  Count  of  Foix  took  forcible 
possession  of  Beziers,  and  Ren6  of  Anjou,  a bro- 
ther of  the  queen,  negotiated  on  his  own  account 
with  the  English. 

These  brief  details  will  render  it  perfectly  in- 
telligible how,  during  the  six  years  that  Charles 
had  been  a king,  no  progress  had  been  made 
against  the  English,  w'ho  were  now  determined  to 
cross  the  Loire,  and  carry  their  conquests  farther 
than  Henry  V.  had  ever  penetrated.*  The  miser- 
able state  of  weakness  to  which  their  recent  chas- 
tisement had  retluced  him,  more  tlxau  any  reli- 
ance on  the  treaty  which  he  had  signed,  made  the 
English  feel  sure  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  whose 
states  extended  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower 
Loire,  and  whose  forces,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, might  have  embarrassed  them  on  their  right 
fl.-ink  and  on  their  rear.  At  the  same  time,  they 
felt  a renewed  confidence  in  the  Bourguignon 
party;  for  Duke  Philip  returned  to  Paris,  and 
had  a friendly  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  being  much  ])leased  at  having  been  per- 
mitte<l  to  settle  the  aflairs  of  Aladame  Jacque- 
line after  his  own  fashion.  That  wife  of  two 
husbands,  who  had  .some  of  the  essentials  of  a 
heroine  of  romance,  escaped  from  her  prison  in 
Ghent,  and  fled,  disguised  os  a man,  into  Holland, 
where  a strong  party  immediately  took  up  arms 
for  her.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  soon  pursued 
her  in  the  name  of  his  cousin  and  her  husband, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
contrived  to  send  some  money  and  a small  force 
of  archei-s  to  her  aid.  The  archers  landed  on  one 
of  the  islands  of  Zealand,  and  were  well  nigh 
taking  the  Duke  Philip  prisoner;  but  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  superior  force,  and  after  a tierce 
battle,  in  which  the  duke  lost  many  of  his  best 
knights,  they  were  driven  l>ack  to  their  ships. 
Philip  took  may  towns — for  he  also  had  a faction 
in  his  favour— and  then  withdrew  into  Flanders 
to  collect  a great  army.  J acqueliue  tried  to  re- 
take the  towns ; and  she  commanded  in  peraou 
at  several  sieges  and  in  several  battles,  making 
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knights  and  }>erforming  all  the  uffioes  of  a war- 
rior and  a prince.  Her  party  however  declined ; 
the  Duke  uf  Bedford  and  the  council  prevented 
Gloucester  from  lending  any  further  assistance ; 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  advanced  again  into  Hol- 
land with  an  immense  force  well  provided  with 
artillery,  town  fell  after  town,  and  she  was  ob- 
liged to  retire  into  Friesland.  At  the  same  time 
the  tliunders  of  the  Vatican  rolled  over  her  head. 
The  pope  Martin  V.,  whose  authority  was  now 
generally  recognized  by  the  Christian  world, 
<leclared  that  her  marriage  with  Gloucester  was 
null  and  void ; and  that,  even  in  case  of  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  she 
could  never  lawfully  be  the  wife  of  the  English 
prince.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  consoled  him- 
self for  tliis  disappointment  by  marrying  Eleanor 
Cobham,  daughter  to  Lord  ^giuald  Cobhom — 
‘‘which  Eleanor  before  was  his  wanton  paramour, 
to  his  great  reproach,  as  was  then  noted.”* *  But, 
though  abandoned  by  her  plighted  knight,  the 
husband  of  her  choice,  and  threatened  by  the  pope, 
the  daring  Jacqueline  maintained  the  strug- 
gle; nor  did  her  first  husband,  the  object  of  her 
hatred,  live  to  triumph  over  her.  The  Duke  of 
Brabant  die<l  in  the  month  of  April,  1427;  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary  state  of  Brabant 
by  his  brother;  but  Uie  Duke  of  Burgundy  kept  his 
hold  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  the  inheritance  of 
Madame  Jacqueline.  A great  naval  victory, 
which  the  duke  gained  over  William  de  Hrede- 
rade,  Jacqueline’s  admiral,  completed  the  ruin  of 
her  afifairs : and  in  the  summer  of  1428  she  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  a harsh  treaty.  She  agreed 
to  recognize  her  dear  cousin  as  direct  heir  to  all 
her  dominions — to  give  him  the  government  of 
them  all  immediately — never  to  marry  without 
his  consent— and  to  satisfy  herself  with  the  reve- 
nues of  Ostrevand,  Yevelaud,  and  Brille.  Duke 
Philip  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  arms  and  his 
policy;  and  .as  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  frustrated  his  scheme,  he  for  a 
while  was  in  good  humour  with  them,  engaging 
to  furnish  troops  for  the  great  enterprise  of  subh 
duing  the  country  beyond  the  Loire. 

Ever  since  the  ElngUsh  had  been  in  jKtssession 
of  Paris,  the  city  of  Orleans,  advantageously  situ- 
ated on  the  Loire,  had  been  considered  as  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  Whatever  fragments  of 
prosperity  remained  were  gathered  within  its 
walls ; its  fall  would  have  the  most  fatal  effects  on 
the  cause  of  independence ; and  the  best  road  to 
the  provinces  of  the  south  lay  through  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  determined  to  re«loce  it  by  siege 
or  blockade;  but  this  project  had  been  impru- 
dently divulged,  and  the  Eai'l  of  Salisbury  lost 
many  weeks  iu  reducing  a number  of  insignificant 
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places  in  the  neighbourhood,  instead  of  nuvruhing 
at  once  to  his  object;  and  tlie  French  people,  who 
were  fully  sensible  of  the  life-and-death  impor- 
tance of  the  town,  made  the  best  use  of  this  time 
in  preparing  for  its  defence.  The  season  was  far 
advanced  before  Salisbury  appeared;  but  at  last, 
on  the  12th  of  October,  he  took  up  his  positions 
both  on  the  right  and  left  bank,  and  began  the 
difficult  operation  of  girding  in  a large  and  popu- 
lous town,  in  the  best  possible  state  of  pre- 
paration, with  a small  army  of  8000  or  UOOO 
men.  The  inhabitants  had  provided  themselves 
witli  all  sorts  of  warlike  stores  and  provisions, 
being  determined  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  people  of  Orleans  were  well  se- 
conded by  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  upon 
the  Loire  or  behind  it;  for  the  burghers  gene- 
rally were  good  Frenchmen,  and  did  not,  like  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great  lords,  lose  their 
patriotism  in  jealousies  and  broils.  Bourges, 
Poitiers,  La  Rochelle,  and  other  places,  sent  pro- 
visions, money,  and  troops.  The  three  estates 
met  at  Chinon,  and  voted  an  aid  of  400,00U 
francs.  The  king  also  was  roused  from  his  le- 
tharg}';  and  as  La  Tremoille,  and  all  the  royalists 
about  him  believed  that  the  fall  of  Orleans  would 
be  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  France,  very  un- 
usual exertions  were  made.  Chai*les  named  the 
Sire  de  Gaucoiirt  governor  of  Orleans;  and  Saint- 
raille,  De  Guitry,  Villars,  and  many  other  cai>- 
tains  of  name,  threw  themselves  into  the  town 
before  the  English  appeared.’ 

Unappolled  by  all  the^  circumstances,  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  began  the  attack  of  the  place, 
and  his  first  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  take  it 
by  assault.  A strong  bridge  communicated  be- 
tween the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  the  town, 
and  the  entrance  to  this  bridge  was  defended  by 
a fortress  called  the  Tourelles,  of  w'hich  Salisbury 
determined  to  make  himself  master.  The  English 
scaled  the  walls,  but  were  repulsed  more  than 
once  with  considerable  loss.  S^isburj’,  however, 
persevered,  and,  on  the  23d  of  October,  he  car- 
ried the  Tourelles  by  storm.  But,  in  the  inter- 
val, the  besieged  had  broken  down  an  arch  of  the 
bridge,  and  raised  a new  fort  at  the  other  end  of 
it  in  advance  of  the  city  walls.  Why  the  Eng- 
lish genend  should  have  chosen  to  make  his  at- 
tack on  this  side,  with  a wide  river  between  him 
and  the  town,  when  two  sides  of  the  triangle  on 
the  right  bank*  presented  no  such  obstacle,  we 
are  at  a loss  to  determine;  but  the  bridge,  os  a 
passage,  w'os  now  given  up.  The  Bastard  of  Or- 
leans,* the  bravest  and  i>est  officer  in  Charlee’ 
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service,  broke  through  the  English  linos  on  the 
opix>site  aide  of  the  liver,  and  got  into  the  town 
with  numerous  reinforcements,  composed  of 
French,  Scots,  Italians,  and  Spaniards.  Salis- 
bury saw  that  he  must  proceed  by  blockade.  A 
few  days  after,  as  he  was  examining  the  town  from 
tlie  tower  of  the  Tourellea,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  face  by  a stone-shot,  which  killed  the  gentle- 
man behind  him  on  the  spot.  The  earl  survived 
a week,  and  then  died,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
army,  who  considered  him  as  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  fortunate  in  arms  of  all  the  English 
captains.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  command.  It  was  now  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  the  weather  was  inclement;  but  the 
English  built  themselves  huts,  which  were  cover- 
ed from  the  fire  of  the  town  by  banks  of  earth, 
and  there  they  were  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  occasionally  reinforced.  But  their 
number  was  insufficient  to  surround  the  whole 
town,  and  maintain  constantly  the  passage  of  the 
river ; boats  occasionally  ascended  or  descended 
with  provisions  for  the  besieged,  and  convoys  of 
stores  and  fresh  troops  stole  from  time  to  time 
into  the  city. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  months.  Early  in 
February,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  collected  about 
500  carts  and  waggons  from  the  borders  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  country  round  Paris  ; and  these 
the  merchants  were  ordered  to  load  with  provi- 
sions, stores,  and  other  things  for  the  use  of  the 
army  before  Orleans.  When  all  was  ready.  Sir 
John  Fastolfe  was  appointed  to  escort  the  con- 
voy with  1600  men.  Sir  John  marched  out  of 
Paris  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  proceeded  in  good 
order  until  he  came  near  to  the  village  of  Rou- 
vrai,  between  Genville  and  Orleans.  Here  he 
was  brought  to  a halt  by  intelligence  that  an 
army  of  French  and  Scots,  4000  strong,  occupied 
the  roatl  before  him.  Making  the  best  use  of  a 
short  notice,  Fastolfe  formed  a square  with  his 
carts  and  waggons,  lea^nng  but  two  openings ; he 
posted  his  archers  in  these  two  gaps,  the  men-at- 
arms  standing  hard  by  to  support  them.  In  this 
situation  Sir  John  waited  two  hours  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  enemy,  who  at  last  arrived  with  a great 
noise.  It  seemed  to  them,  that,  considering  their 
superior  numbers,  and  that  the  convoy  consisted 
of  not  more  than  6(X)  real  Englishmen — the  rest 
being  |)eople  of  Paris  and  other  parts — they 
could  not  fail  of  destroying  them  speedily,  and 
making  prize  of  the  stores.  Others,  however, 
had  their  doubts  and  misgivings,  seeing  that  their 
captains  did  not  well  agree  as  to  how  the  battle 
should  be  fought ; for  the  Scots  insisted  that 
they  ought  all  to  dismount  and  fight  on  foot, 
while  the  French  were  all  for  fighting  on  horse- 
back. At  last,  each  nation  resolved  to  fight  in 
its  own  way.  The  Constable  of  Scotland,  his  son  I 


[Civil  asd  Miutaut. 

Lord  William  Stewart,  and  all  the  Scots,  dis- 
mounted and  advanced  impetuously  to  force  the 
openings  of  the  square ; but  the  English  archers 
shot  BO  well  and  stiffly,  that  they  were  slain 
almost  to  a man.  The  Constable  of  Scotland  and 
his  son  were  killed  fighting  side  by  side ; many 
Scottish  knights  of  high  repute  also  perished;  and 
tlie  Sires  of  Rochechouart,  D’Albret,  and  other 
French  lords,  shared  their  fate.  The  defeat  was 
perfect:  the  French  who  were  on  their  horses,  gal- 
loped from  the  field,  upon  which  there  remained 
alMut  600  dead,  nearly  sill  Scots.  Sir  J ohn  Fswtolfe 
I then  refreshed  his  men,  and  marched  on  to  Rou- 
vrai,  and  from  Rouvrai  they  departed  in  hand- 
some array,  with  their  convoy  and  artillery, 
armed  with  all  accoutrements  becoming  war- 
riors; and  so  they  arrived  in  triumph  before  the 
wails  of  Orleans.' 

King  Charles,  on  learning  the  news  of  this  de- 
feat, was  sick  at  heart;  smd  the  great  vigour  with 
which  the  English  now  pressed  the  blockade  of 
Orleans  made  most  of  his  party  despair.  At  cer- 
tain intervals,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  erected 
strong  poets  called  bastilles,  and  he  now  sunk 
ditches  and  drew  lines  from  one  bastille  to  the 
other,  until  the  circumvallation  ^vas  almost  com- 
plete. Thus  those  within  the  garrison  could  no 
longer  pass  with  the  ease  they  had  done  between 
the  bastilles,  and  their  friends  without  could  no 
longer  throw  in  provisions.  At  the  hideous  pro- 
spect of  famine,  the  citizens,  with  the  consent  of 
Charles,  proposed  to  deliver  the  town  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  They  de- 
sjMitched,  as  their  ambassador  to  the  duke,  a 
knight  who  was  his  personal  friend,  and  who  had 
recently  fought  for  him  in  Hainault  against  Jac- 
queline. This  was  Siiiutraille,  who,  as  well  as 
his  proposition,  was  joyfully  received  by  Philip. 
But  when  they  opened  their  project  to  the  regent 
Bedford,  he  would  not  listen  to  it,  saying  that 
the  prize  ought  to  belong  to  the  valour  of  those 
who  had  reduced  Orleans  to  these  straits.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  smiled,  and  acquiesced,  but 
he  immediately  after  left  Paris  in  a very  ill 
humour  with  the  English. 

In  Orleans  the  patriotic  citizens  now  felt  the 
sharp  pangs  of  hunger.  In  Chinon,  where  the 
court  was  residing,  the  greatest  consternation 
prevailed;  many  of  the  lords  withdrew;  and  if 
Charles  himself  did  not  flee  into  Auveigne,  or 
the  more  distant  province  of  Provence  or  I>an- 
guedoc,  it  was  owing  to  the  counsels  of  his  ill- 
treated  but  magnanimous  wife,  Mary  of  Anjou, 

■ llume,  foUoiring  aoms  of  the  French  bistorhun,  liyi  the| 
bUuDc  of  thia  miachAnoa  on  the  Soota,  who,  he  aMjra,  would  not 
wait  the  Rure  effect  of  the  artillery  wliich  the  Proiioh  had  with 
them,  bat  inaistod  upon  oharpug.  It  doeanot,  however,  appear 
that  the  French  had  a ainglo  cannon ; whoreaa  llonstrelet  par- 
ticularly mentiona  Faatnlfe’s  artillery,  though  he  doea  not  nay 
I it  waa  uaed  during  the  battle. 
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and  the  stormy  opposition  of  the  brave  Bastard 
of  Orleans.  One  day  in  the  end  of  Februaiy, 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Rouvrai,  when  Charles’ 
affairs  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  there  came  messen- 
gers from  the  town  of  Fierbois,  about  five  leagues 
from  Chinon,  to  tell  him  that  the  deliverer  of 
France  was  at  hand,  and  only  waited  at  Fierbois 
for  permission  to  be  admitted  into  his  presence. 
This  deliverer  was  neither  prince,  warrior,  nor 
statesman;  it  was  a poor  country  girl — Joan  of 
Arc. 

It  would  be  marvellous,  indeed,  if  the  story  of 
a miraculous  interposition  and  a succession  of 
miracles  were  not  embarrassed  with  much  doubt 
and  confusion.  We  may,  however,  safely  assume 
the  following  positions,  which  have  been  held  by 
most  modem  historians: — 1.  That  there  was  no 
supernatural  agency  in  the  case,  though  Joan 
thoroughly  believed  that  there  was.  2.  That  her 
heated  imagination,  acted  upon  by  the  miseries 
of  France,  by  current  superstitions,  and  aided  by 
a peculiar  temperament  of  body,  raised  the  visions 
she  saw  and  the  voices  she  heard.  3.  That  her 
object  was  pure  and  glorious,  entitling  her  in  all 
ages  to  the  name  of  a patriot  and  Iil>erator.  4.  That 
there  was  no  previous  collu- 
sion between  Joan  and  King 
Charles,  or  between  her  and 
any  of  the  king’s  finends, 
though  some  of  the  latter 
wisely  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  a delusion  in 
which  they  themselves  ne- 
ver believed. 

On  first  receiving  the 
strange  message  from  Fier- 
bois, Charles  burst  into  a fit 
of  laughter.  He,  however, 
consented  that  the  wonder- 
ful maiden  should  come  to 
him  at  Chinon  ; and  Joan 
arrived  in  man’s  attire,  at- 
tended by  two  squires  and 
four  servants.  But,  in  the 
interval,  the  people  about 
C'harles  liad  forced  some  se- 
rious reflections  upon  him,  and  he  refused  to  ad- 
mit her  into  his  presence.  For  three  days  con- 
sultations were  held  on  the  subject:  some  said 
that  if  he  accepted  such  unusual  aid,  the  Eng- 
lish would  instantly  accuse  him  of  putting  faith 
in  sorcery,  and  leaguing  himself  with  the  devil; 
others  said,  tliat  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
the  noble  kingdom  of  France,  and  productive  of 
mockerj',  to  send  forth  a peasant  wench  ns  their 
champion.  Some  maintained  that  the  king 
ought  not  to  trust  himself  in  a personal  inter- 
view with  a mad  woman;  but  others  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  to  hear  what  she  could 


say,  and  to  send  trusty  messengers  into  the  dis- 
trict she  came  from,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  history  and  previous  conduct.  All 
this  time,  Joan  was  lodged  in  the  tow'n  of  Chi- 
non,  where  her  strict  morality  and  fervent  devo- 
tion greatly  edified  the  peojile,  and  made  some 
impression  even  upon  the  immoral  court.  Her 
story,  at  the  same  time,  spread  far  and  wide; 
and,  strange  us  was  the  narrative,  there  was  little 
in  it  very  startling  to  the  common  people  in  a 
credulous  age;  and  there  were  six  witnesses  at 
Chinon  to  corroborate  parts  of  it.  Joan,  who 
was  then  in  her  tw’entieth  year,  was  a native  of 
a wild  and  hilly  district  in  Ixirraine,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Champagne;  she  was  bom  in  the  little 
hamlet  of  Domremy,  about  three  leagues  south 
of  the  town  of  Vaucouleurs.  Her  parents  were 
poor  peasants;  and,  from  her  earliest  days,  she 
shared  in  their  rustic  labours,  receiving  no  other 
education  than  lessons  of  simple  piety.  The  whole 
district  was  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  the  devotion  of  the  people.  The  curse 
of  faction  had  extended  even  to  that  remote  spot. 
Domiemy  was  Armagnac;  but  the  next  village 
was  Bourguignon;  and  the  children  of  the  two 


IIamuct  or  Dombemy,  axd  Houn  or  Joan  or  Arc.— Prom  Lsbordo, 
Moiittmen*  de  U Fnuioe. 


I places  used  to  fight  and  pelt  each  other  witli 
1 stones  for  the  sake  of  these  names.  As  Joan 
* grew  up  from  infancy,  she  was  famed  all  over 
! the  canton  for  her  great  piety;  and  passing  much 
of  her  time  among  the  hills,  tending  flocks  and 
j herds,  she  there  mused  in  solitude  over  the  won- 
] drous  legends  of  saints  and  virgin  martyrs.  The 
passing  traveller  frequently  brought  news  of  the 
triumphs  and  oppressions  of  the  English,  and  of 
the  cruel  w'ar  that  was  desolating  the  fertile  plains 
of  France;  and  occasionally  the  quiet  marches  of 
Lorraine  witnessed  the  destmctive  progress  of 
hostile  bands.  From  her  infancy,  Joan  Imd  lis- 
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t«ne<l  to  these  tales  of  horror,  and  the  miseries 
of  tlie  land  became  mixe<l  with  her  dreams  of 


manhood,  several  sin>;u]aritics,  both  moral  and 
physical,  were  observe*!  in  her,  and  she  began  to 
talk  of  visions  and  voices  from  another  world. 
At  first  she  saw  a great  light,  and  heai-d  a voice, 
which  merely  told  her  to  be  wise  and  virtuous, 
and  go  frequently  to  mass.  At  this  first  waniing, 
as  she  said  afterwards,  she  took  the  vow  of  per- 
I^tual  chastity.  Then  she  saw  the  bright  light 
again,  and  heard  the  voice,  but  the  light  at  this 
time  displayed  angelic  figures  with  wings  on  their 
shoulders;  and  one  of  these  bright  essences  told 
her  to  go  and  succour  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
There  was  an  old  prophecy  in  the  country,  that 
France,  after  being  ruined  by  a >vicked  woman, 
should  be  restored  by  a spotless  virgin : it  was 
easy  to  fix  the  character  of  the  destroyer  on  Queen 
Isabella— Joan  thought  herself  called  to  be  the 
virgin  deliverer.  She  represented,  however,  to 
the  voices  that  she  was  but  a lowly  maiden,  not 
knowing  how  to  ride  a wtu’-horse  or  to  conduct 
men  of  war;  but  the  great  voice  who  made  him- 
self known  to  her  as  St.  Michael,  assured  her 
that  faith  and  aid  would  be  lent  to  her  for  that 
great  end,  and  tliat  she  would  be  assisted  by  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.  When  her  imagi- 
nation reached  this  point,  the  two  female  saints 
apiiC!ire<l  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  great  light; 
she  saw  their  heads  crowned  with  glittering  jew'els 
— she  heard  their  voices,  miUl  and  modest,  and 
sweeter  than  music.  The  visions  retumeil,  but 
less  frequently  than  the  invisible  voices,  which 
she  w’jis  very  apt  to  hear  when  the  Iwlls  of  the 
church  were  ringing.  When  the  voices  had 
ceaseti,  or  the  visions  had  deiMirted,  she  was  often 
found  weeping,  for  that  the  angels  of  pai-adise 


had  not  carrietl  her  away  with  them.  For  a long 
time  her  parents  hod  little  faith  in  her  visions, 
and  they  wished  to  cure  her  of  them,  by  giving 
her  a husband;  but  all  pro- 
posals of  this  kind  Joan  re- 
jected with  horror.  On  a 
certain  day,  a troop  of  Bom*- 
guignons  drove  all  the  good 
people  from  Domremy,  and 
burned  their  church.  Joan 
with  her  family  took  refuge 
for  a short  time  in  a humble 
inn  in  the  town  of  Neufchft- 
teau,  where  she  heard  many 
more  relations  of  the  sad 
events  that  were  passing  in 
France.  From  this  time  her 
visions  became  more  fre- 
quent; she  said  that  her 
voices  told  her  that  she  was 
the  veritable  virgin  of  the 
prophecy,  and  that  she  must 
go  and  conduct  the  daupliin 
— for  so,  according  to  her 
ac-count,  Charles  was  to  be  called  until  he  was 
crowneil — to  Rheims.  The  voices  liad  already 
instnicte<l  her  to  proceed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Sire  de  Baudricourt,  commander  at  Vau- 
couleurs,  who  would  provide  her  with  the  means 
of  travelling  to  Charles  beyond  the  Loire;  and, 
in  the  summer  of  1428,  she  resolved  to  go  to  that 
governor.  Her  honest  father  would  as  soon  have 
seen  her  thrown  into  the  Meuse,  as  travelling  the 
coimtry  among  wicked  men-at-arms  and  camp- 
followers;  but  she  had  made  a convert  of  one  of 
her  uncles,  and  in  his  company  she  travelled  to 
Vaucouleurs.  Baudricourt  took  her  for  one 
crazed,  or  for  a vagabond  imixistor,  and  at  first 
refused  to  see  her,  saying  that  she  ought  to  be 
sent  back  to  her  father,  in  order  to  be  well  whip- 
ped. Joan,  however,  was  not  easily  repulsed; 
and  as  the  object  of  her  coming  made  a great 
noise  all  over  the  coimtry,  the  governor  was  in  a 
manner  obliged  to  giant  her  an  audience.  She 
told  the  worthy  knight  that  she  was  sent  to  him 
by  her  Lord.  “ And  who  is  your  Lord  ?”  said 
the  govemor.  “The  King  of  Heaven,”  replied 
Joan.  This  confirmed  Baudricourt  in  his  opi- 
nion that  she  was  crazed,  and  he  dismissed  her 
with  very  little  ceremony.  The  Maid  remained 
with  her  uncle,  who  was  a Cartwright  in  the 
town  of  Vaucouleurs;  and  still  the  fame  of  her 
sanctity  grew  and  spread,  for  she  {jassed  whole 
days  in  the  churches — she  fasted  with  great  aus- 
terity— her  life  was  spotless;  and  still  she  con- 
tinued to  assert  that  her  voices  urged  her  night 
and  day  to  go  and  succour  the  noble  dauphin, 
and  conduct  him  to  Rheims,  there  to  be  crowned 
and  consecrated.  At  length  Baudricourt  con- 


heaven.  When  she  a}>proached  the  age  of  wo- 


KuoM  IK  WHICH  JOAK  u»’  AKc  WAS  liuux,  a*  Mustuig  ill  ItilS.— Kruui  Labunle. 
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fronted  her  with  a priest  well  armed  with  stole, 
crucifix,  and  holy  water ; and  this  clerk  adjured 
her,  if  she  were  an  evil  spirit,  to  depart  from 
them.  Joan  crawled  on  her  knees  to  embrace 
the  cross — a sure  sign  that  she  was  no  witch  or 
sorceress.  A short  time  after  this,  John  of  Nou- 
relourpont,  sumamed  De  Metz,  a gentleman  of 
the  neighbourhood,  met  her,  and  said  it  \vas  time 
to  think  of  seeing  the  king  driven  out  of  France, 
and  of  becoming  every  man  an  Englishman. 
Joan  answered,  in  a tone  of  inspiration,  tliat  since 
the  Sire  of  Baudricourt  would  not  give  ear  unto 
her,  she  must  make  the  journey  to  Charles  on 
foot,  even  though  she  wore  her  legs  down  to  her 
knees  on  the  road;  for,  she  added,  it  is  neither 
kings  nor  dukes,  nor  yet  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Scotland,  that  can  raise  up  this  suffering 
France.  “There  is  no  help  but  in  me.  My  voices 
have  said  it.  And  yet,  in  sooth,  would  I rather 
stay  at  home  and  spin  at  my  mother's  side;  for 
this  is  not  work  tliat  I have  been  used  to;  but  I 
must  go,  and  1 must  do,  since  my  Lord  so  wills 
it.”  “ Who  is  your  Lord  ?"  asked  De  Metz.  “He 
is  Gk)d ! ” answered  Joan.  De  Metz  was  converted 
by  her  enthusiasm,  and  so  was  his  friend  Ber- 
trand de  Poulengi : the  town’s-people  had  been 
believers  long  before.  There  were  some  other 
portents  and  signs  given  by  Joan,  and  nearly  all 
Lorraine  believed  that  she  was  deputed  by  Hea- 
ven; but  Baudricourt,  even  to  the  last,  seems  to 
have  doubted  of  her  sanctity.  Things,  however, 
were  at  that  desperate  }>ass  which  makes  men 
catch  at  straws.  He  gave  permission  to  John  of 
Metz  and  Bertrand  of  Poulengi  to  conduct  her  to 
Charles.  The  people  of  Vaucouleurs  eagerly  fur- 
nished Joan  with  everything  ahe  wished.  The 
voices  had  long  before  told  the  Maiden  to  put  on 
man’s  attire;  and  this  she  now  did,  and  pot  spurs 
to  her  heels.  They  bought  her  a horse,  and  Bau- 
drirourt  gave  her  a sword.  When  everything 
was  ready  for  her  departure,  the  govenior 
oeived  the  oaths  of  the  two  squires,  that  they 
would  faithfully  conduct  her  to  the  king.  Then 
Joan  mounted  her  horse,  and  rode  aw’ay,  followed 
by  the  squires  and  four  servants  mounted. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  February  when  the  Maid 
began  her  long  and  dangerous  march  through  a 
country  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  English 
or  by  the  Bourguignous,  and  many  were  the  perils 
ahe  encountered.  The  servants,  weary  and  vexed, 
had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  holiness  of  her 
mission;  they  fancied  that,  after  all,  she  might 
be  a sorceress;  and  more  than  once  they  thought 
of  throwing  her  over  a precipice.  But  she  got 
safely  to  Chinon,  as  we  have  seen ; and  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a journey  seemed  in  itself  a 
miracle.  After  three  days  of  doubt,  Charles  con- 
sented to  receive  her;  for  messages  had  been 
brought  from  Orleans,  imploring,  for  the  last 


time,  that  he  would  aid  hb  faithful  city,  and  he 
saw  no  eartldy  means  at  hand.  In  this  first  in- 
terview, unabashed  by  the  sneers  of  the  court, 
Joan  spoke  with  firmness,  and  in  a tone  which 
sounded  very  like  prophecy,  even  to  many  incre- 
dulous ears.  “ Gentle  dauphin,” said  she,  “lam 
Joan  the  Maid.  I come  with  a commission  from 
the  King  of  Heaven,  to  drive  out  your  enemies, 
and  conduct  you  to  Bheims,  where  you  shall  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  France,  which  is  your  right.” 
Charles  took  her  aside,  and  spoke  with  her  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  an  under-tone  of  voice;  and 
when  she  departed  from  him,  he  felt  or  feigned 
a conviction  that  it  had  pleased  Providence  to 
place  the  fate  of  France  in  the  hands  of  that 
peasant  girl.  And  from  this  moment  it  is  clear 
that  efforts  were  made,  not  only  to  spread  her 
fame,  but  to  add,  by  ingenious  inventions,  to  the 
marvellousness  of  her  whole  story.  Here  lay  the 
tricky  part  of  the  business;  but  it  scarcely  needed, 
for  popular  credulity  might  now  be  safely  left  to 
its  own  imaginings.  Still,  however,  Charles  or 
his  ministers  hesitated  ere  they  would  commit 
themselves  by  proclaiming  that  Joan  was  to  be 
their  deliverer.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  there 
was  no  magic  or  sorcery  in  the  case  (for  the  least 
credulous  seemed  to  have  entertained  a dread  of 
this  kind  from  the  b^inning),  they  delivered 
Joan  over  to  a commission  of  priests,  among 
whom  were  some  who  boasted  that  they  could 
detect  the  devil  under  any  disguise.  These  seek- 
ers found  no  diabolical  indications.  But  Tre- 
moille  and  the  chancellor  had  still  some  doubts. 
Charles,  therefore,  went  from  C'hinon  to  Poic- 
tiers,  where  his  parliament  was  assembled,  and 
where  there  was  besides  a learned  university. 
The  king  ordered  that  the  Maid  should  be  con- 
veyed thither.  Joan  was  growing  weary  of  these 
long  processes,  and  she  had  some  dread  of  the 
doctors’  bonnets;  but,  saying  that  she  trusted  in 
God  to  give  her  speech  to  convince  the  doctors, 
she  went  willingly  to  Poictiers.  The  monomania 
of  this  wonderful  creature  was  free  from  all  ex- 
traneous extravagance;  she  never  varied  in  her 
story;  she  spoke  with  a natural  eloquence  and 
(admitting  only  her  premises)  with  much  good 
sense.  She  had  an  excellent  notion  of  what  was 
meant  by  heavenly  assistance.  “ But,”  said  one 
of  the  doctors,  “if  God  wishes  and  intends  to 
deUver  France  from  her  enemies,  where  is  the 
use  of  our  fighting  1”  “Let  us  fight,”  said  Joan, 
“the  help  will  come  while  we  are  fighting.” 
They  then  asketl  her  to  give  them  some  signs  of 
her  miraculous  mission.  “ Not  here,” said  Joan; 
“ Poiptiers  is  not  the  place : but  send  me  to  Or- 
leans with  as  small  a number  of  meu-atrarms  as 
you  will,  and  I will  give  you  a sim)  sign — the 
sign  that  I am  to  give  is  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Orleans.”  When  her  examiners  brought  down 
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their  poudeiX)ua  learning  u{>on  her,  she  said  that 
she  'Vk'as  an  unlettered  peasant — that  she  knew 
not  the  difference  between  letter  A and  letter  B 
— but  this  she  did  know,  God  had  sent  her  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  the 
dauphin  to  Rheims.  The  doctors  of  both  facul- 
ties were  convinced  or  silenced.  Then  the  bishops 
of  the  south  of  France  were  consulted;  and  Jac- 
ques Gelu,  Archbishop  of  Embrun,  composed  a 
very  learned  tractate  to  prove  by  quotations  from 
Scripture  that  God  might  still  interfere  directly 
in  the  affairs  of  kingdoms — that  there  was  nothing 
wicked  in  Joan’s  wearing  the  culotte  and  the  whole 
garb  of  a man,  though  it  was  contrary  to  a law 
in  Deuteronomy,  provided  such  things  were  pre- 
ordained, and  necessary  to  the  end  in  view — that 
it  was  not  wonderful,  when  miracles  had  been 
wrought  by  means  of  beasts  (witness  Balaam’s 
ass),  that  they  should  be  wrought  by  a virgin, 
albeit  of  lowly  condition.  Indeed,  he  said,  that 
God  had  very  frequently  intrusted  his  secrets  to 
virgins  in  preference  to  other  conditions  of  man- 
kind; and  here  the  erudite  archbishop,  as  proofs, 
placed  in  curious  juxta]K>sition  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Sibyla  It  appears  that  it  was  well  known 
in  those  days  that  a virgin  could  have  no  dealings 
with  the  devil : and  a last  and  delicate  proof  w'as 
intrusted  by  Charles  to  the  matronly  inspection 
of  his  queen’s  mother  and  Madame  Gaucourt. 
The  report  of  the  doctors  to  the  council  of  state 
was,  that  they  had  neither  seen,  known,  nor  dis- 
covered any  particulai’  in  that  virgin  that  was 
not  conformable  with  the  character  of  a good 
Christian  and  true  Catholic.  When  bishops, 
doctors,  lawyers,  ladies,  had  all  made  their  in- 
quiries, the  soldiers  would  see  how  the  Maid 
could  sit  a horse  and  wield  a lance.  Here  Joan’s 
early  occupations,  and  the  address  they  had  given, 
stood  her  in  good  stead.  They  mounted  her  upon 
a charger,  and  she  kept  a firm  seat;  they  put  a 
lance  into  her  hand,  and  she  showed  that  she  had 
a vigorous  grasp  and  a good  eye.  Here,  however, 
some  little  instruction  was  necessary,  and  this  it 
appears  was  given  to  her. 

As  the  English  pressed  the  siege,  and  the 
people  of  Orleans  still  implored  for  aid,  and  re- 
quested tliat  the  miraculous  Maiden  might  be  sent 
to  them,  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  give  entire 
faith  to  her  mission,  and  adopt  Joan  as  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  France.  They  gave  her  the  rank 
and  the  proper  staff  of  a general  officer.  John 
Daulon,  a brave  and  experienced  knight,  who 
had  long  served  the  king,  was  placed  near  her 
person  as  her  esquire;  two  pages  and  two  heralds 
were  added;  and  a chosen  squadron  of  hors«  was 
placed  under  her  immediate  orders.  They  caused 
to  be  made  a complete  suit  of  new  armour  to  fit 
her  person;  her  sword  was  an  ancient  blade  bear- 
ing the  mark  of  five  crosses,  which  she  was  said 


to  have  miraculously  discovered  in  the  church  of 
St.  Catherine  at  Fierbois.  Her  standard,  which 
was  made  to  her  order,  was  white,  dotted  with 
Jleurt-de-lis;  on  one  side  was  figured  the  Almighty, 
on  the  other  side  were  inscribed  the  words  JhestM 
Maria.  Her  charger  was  a snow-white  steed; 
and  when  Joan  first  showed  herself,  motmted 
upon  it,  in  her  bright,  new  armour,  and  with  her 
banner  spread  before  her,  the  people  could  not  suf- 
ficiently admire  her  noble  and  martial  appearance. 
By  this  time  the  army  of  Charles  was  greatly  re- 
inforced ; men  flocked  from  all  parts  to  have  sight 
of  the  inspired  Maiden;  and  a new  enthusiasm, 
half  patriotic,  half  religious,  was  awakened  by 
the  sight  of  Joan.  The  Maid  set  a bold  and  un- 
con\promising  face  against  the  prevailing  dis- 
soluteness of  manners;  she  drove  away  all  the 
camp-followers,  she  made  the  men-at-arms  con- 
fess their  sins  and  take  the  sacrament,  and  she 
would  not  allow  a soldier  to  follow  her  that  had 
not  performed  these  religions  duties. 

A great  convoy  of  provisions  was  got  together 
at  Blois,  and  thither  repaired,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  escorting  it  to  Orleans,  Saintraille,  Gau- 
court, the  Marshal  of  Boussac,  the  Sire  de  Raiz, 
La  Hire,  Ambroise  de  Lorr6,  and  the  Admiral 
de  Culant.  Joan  of  Arc  joined  these  renowned 
men  of  war  in  the  month  of  April,  and  insisted 
that  they  should  shape  their  manoeuvres  ac- 
cording to  the  inspirations  which  she  had  re- 
ceived, or  which  she  might  i-eceive,  from  her 
voices.  The  captains,  however,  thought  that  a 
little  military  precaution  would  not  be  amiss: 
and,  while  they  pretended  to  obey  her,  they  had 
recourse  in  most  things  to  their  own  science  and 
experience.  Joan  said  that  her  voices  ordered 
her  to  march  straight  on  from  Blois  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire;  but  the  chiefs,  who  knew  that 
the  English  troops  were  more  numerous  and  bet- 
ter posted  on  that  side,  deceived  the  Maid,  passed 
the  troops  over  to  the  left  bank,  and  got  ready 
a convoy  of  boats  to  carry  the  provisions;  and 
while  Joan  and  the  miraculous  part  of  the  expe- 
dition made  way  by  water,  they  were  flanked  by 
an  immense  body  of  horse  that  kept  close  to  the 
river.  As  they  approached  Orleans  the  garrison 
sallied  out,  and  fell  upon  the  besiegers  with  un- 
usual vigour,  shouting  “ The  Maid!  the  Maid  is 
cornel”  Favoured  by  this  diversion,  Joan,  with 
the  provisions  and  a powerful  reinforcement,  got 
into  the  town  a little  after  night-fall,  and  Orleans 
was  saved. 

The  English  camp  was  now  as  sad  as  the  city 
of  Orleans  was  joyous:  the  soldiers  had  borne 
the  risks  and  privations  of  a long  siege  without 
murmiming,  but  their  bold  hearts  were  not  proof 
against  the  terrors  of  superstition.  For  two 
mouths  they  had  heard  of  notliing  but  the  mira- 
culous Maid;  they  knew  that  she  had  caused  a 
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letter  to  be  written  to  their  chiefs,  telling  them 
that  she  was  coming,  commissioned  by  Heaven  to 
drive  them  out  of  France;  and  she  had  come  at 
last,  and  by  provisioning  Orleans,  had  already 
performed  one  of  her  miracles.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  the  other  captains 
tried  to  check  this  despondency — in  vain  repre- 
sented the  whole  affair  as  a miserable  juggle  got 
up  by  their  enemies — in  vain  spoke  of  the  disgrace 
the  dauphin  and  his  people  iuciirred  in  setting  up 
a low-bom  woman  as  their  champion.  When  the 
best  of  their  knights  had  been  beaten  in  every 
battle,  could  the  fools  hope  to  turn  the  fortime 
of  war,  and  overcome  English  valour,  by  means 
of  a cow-driving  girl?  These  and  the  like  argu- 
ments had  no  effect;  but  it  was  otherwise  with 
another  assertion  they  made.  The}'  said  that 
Joan  was  not  an  envoy  from  heaven,  but  from 
hell — that  she  was  a foul  sorceress,  working  by 
spell  and  witchcraft.  This  had  a very  bad  effect, 
for  it  agreed  with  their  notions  of  things;  and 
the  men  said,  that,  as  brave  soldiers,  they  would 
fight  any  earthly  enemy,  but  that  they  were  un- 
equal to  a contest  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  consequence  was  inevitable;  they  began  to 
see  strange  sights  in  the  clouds;  the  sentinels 
\9ere  startled  at  night  by  strange  sounds;  some 
saw  figures  on  horseback  galloping  through  the 
air;  others  were  quite  sure  that  the  moon  and 
the  stars  were  getting  out  of  order.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  other  material  causes  work- 
ing on  the  side  of  this  supernatural  dread.  Flem- 
ings, Burgundians,  Picards,  nearly  all  the  people 
of  Duke  Philip  had  stolen  away  from  the  siege; 
when  the  linos  were  once  broken  or  overawed, 
continual  reinforcements  poured  into  tlie  town 
until  there  were  uuuiy  more  fighting  men  within 
it  than  without.  An  amiy  constantly  i-ecmited 
lay  at  Blois.  The  English,  receiving  no  succour, 
must  evidently  from  besi^rs  become  besieged; 
and  this  soon  took  place.  The  Maid  of  Orleans 
— for  such  was  the  title  now  given  to  Joan — 
woidd  have  sallied  in  full  force  the  very  day  after 
her  arrival,  to  fall  pell-mell  on  all  their  positions; 
but  this  was  opposed  by  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 
A large  reinforcement  was  expected  from  Blois; 
and  the  ganisous  of  all  the  places  which  held  for 
King  Charles  received  orders  to  march  out,  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  to  fall  upon  the  English 
lines.  Tlie  Bastard  and  the  Sire  Daulon  under- 
took to  go  to  Blois  to  hasten  tlie  march  of  the 
forces  assembled  there.  On  the  following  day, 
Joan,  with  La  Hire,  and  a good  part  of  tlie  gar- 
rison, rode  out  of  Orleans  to  escort  them  on 
the  road  to  Blois.  The  bewildere<l  English  let 
them  {lass;  indeed,  they  no  longer  attacked  any- 
thing, but  remained  in  tlieir  wooden  towers  or 
bastilles.  In  this  manner  the  Maid  was  permit- 
ted to  re-enter  Orleans  as  freely  as  if  there  hail 


been  no  siege.  She  had  already  caused  to  be 
written,  in  her  name,  a strange  letter  to  the  ene- 
my, and  now  she  determined  to  addres.s  them  by 
word  of  mouth.  Mounting  on  the  wall  opposite 
to  the  tower  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  English,  she  raised  her  voice  like 
a prophet  of  old,  and  bade  them  all  begone  out 
of  France,  or  woe  and  shame  would  befall  them. 
Sir  William  Gladesdale,  who  commanded  in  the 
tower,  replied  with  words  of  abuse,  calling  her  a 
leman,  and  the  French  miscreants,  to  follow  such 
a base  leader,  and  telling  Joan  to  go  back  and 
take  care  of  her  cows.  Within  the  town  Joan  was 
still  revered  as  an  angel  from  heaven—  at  least 
by  the  common  people — and  her  conduct  was  cal- 
culated to  preserve  and  strengthen  this  feeling. 
She  took  extreme  pains  to  check  the  immoralities 
and  indecencies  of  the  town  and  army;  and  certes, 
says  one  of  her  chroniclers,  there  was  much  to  do 
in  this  way.  At  times,  she  panuled  tlirough  the 
city  mounted  on  her  white  charger,  preceded  by 
the  sacred  banner,  and  followed  by  her  chaplain 
and  a long  line  of  priests  bearing  crosses  and  re- 
lics. The  poor  people  who  came  trooping  in  from 
all  the  country  round  about  crowded  upon  her 
path;  and  when  they  could  not  have  the  felicity  of 
touching  her  hand,  or  knee,  or  foot,  they  were  hap- 
py at  being  able  to  touch  the  horse  she  rode  on. 

All  warlike  operations  were  wisely  suspendeil 
until  the  return  of  the  Bastard,  who,  in  a few 
days,  was  seen  marching  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire  with  a complete  army.  At  this  welcome 
sight  Joan  made  a sortie  with  a great  part  of  the 
garrison  to  meet  him,  and  make  his  way  more 
easy.  The  English  remained  motionless  in  their 
bastilles,  and  let  her  pass.  Some  of  the  men 
cried  “ There  goes  the  witch  ;**  but  others  began 
to  think  that,  after  all,  her  marvellous  power 
might  be  from  above.  The  Bastartl’s  reinforce- 
ment entered  Orleans  preceded  by  Joan  and  the 
priests.  The  Maid  was  told  that  Sir  John  Fas- 
tolfe  was  again  on  his  way  to  Orleans  with  troojM 
and  provisions  for  the  besiegers.  “ Bastard,’  said 
the  Maid,  “ in  God’s  name  let  me  know  when  he 
cometh,  that  I may  deal  with  him.”  Tlje  Bas- 
tard assured  her  that  she  should  receive  timely 
notice.  “If  I do  not,”  said  Joan,  “and  if  this 
Fastolfe  pass  without  my  knowing  it,  I will  cut 
off  your  heath”  On  the  same  day,  Joan,  who 
hatl  lain  down  to  rest,  stiddcnly  awoke,  sprung 
from  her  bed,  and  called  for  her  arms.  Her 
voices,  she  said,  told  her  to  go  out  and  fight  the 
English,  but  whether  they  meant  the  reinforce- 
ments under  Fastolfe,  or  the  English  in  the  bas- 
tilles, she  know  not.  She  took  her  banner  in  her 
own  hand,  and  rode  to  one  of  the  gates.  Herti 
she  saw  a wounded  man  brought  iu.  “ Ha!"  she 
exclaimed,  “ I can  never  see  the  blood  of  a French- 
man without  my  hair  standing  on  end."  Here 
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alBO  t)he  learned  that  an  irregular  sortie  bad  been 
made,  and  that  the  French  bad  been  repulsed  in 
ail  attack  on  one  of  the  bastillea  She  instantly 
resolved  to  head  a fresh  attack  in  person;  and,  as 
the  moment  was  favourable,  the  Bastard  hurried 
to  join  her  in  force.  Tlie  Maid  led  the  assault; 
the  French  followed  her  with  enthusiasm;  and, 
after  a desperate  fight  of  three  hours,  the  bastille 
of  Saint- Loup  was  carrieil.  No  quarter  was  given ; 
but  Joan  tenderly  regretted  that  so  many  Eng- 
lish should  perish  without  confession  and  absolu- 
tion. On  the  next  day  there  was  no  fighting, 
because  it  was  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin;  but  Joan  causeci  another  let- 
ter to  be  thrown  into  the  English  lines,  and  stood 
on  the  ramparts  to  hear  what  they  would  say  to 
it.  They  called  her  so  many  foul  names,  that  she 
wept  with  shame  and  vexation;  but  she  presently 
said,  that  her  invisible  voices  spoke  comfort  to 
her  ear,  and  brought  her  news  from  heaven.  The 
plan  now  adopted  proceeded,  however,  not  from 
her  miraculous  inspiration,  but  from  a council  of 
war.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a feigned  attack 
on  the  right  bonk ; and  while  the  English  were 
gathering  on  that  side,  to  fall  suddenly  u]x>n  the 
bastilles  on  the  left  bank.  Although  this  com- 
bined movement  was  awkwardly  executed,  Joan 
crossed  the  river,  took  one  of  the  bastilles  by  as- 
sault, and  passed  the  night  on  the  left  bank.  On 
the  following  day  she  had  a furious  quarrel  with 
Gaucoui't,  the  governor  of  Orleans,  and  other 
great  captains,  who  still  wished  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously, while  Joan  insisted,  that,  without  caring 
for  the  right  bank,  the  whole  might  of  the  French 
should  be  poured  out  on  the  left  to  reduce  the 
formidable  position  of  the  Tourelles.  Gaucourt 
would  have  opposed  her  will  by  open  force,  but 
the  jieople  of  the  town  and  the  common  soldiers, 
who  were  all  for  the  ^laid,  rose  against  him, 
threatening  him  with  death.  Joan,  therefore, 
had  her  way;  and  while  she  fell  upon  the  Tour- 
elles from  the  land-side  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  the  citizens  attacked  from  the  side  of  the 
river  in  boats  and  from  the  bridge,  which  they 
had  repaired  with  planks  and  trunks  of  trees. 
The  grand  assault  commenced  two  hours  before 
noon ; but  notwithstanding  their  superstitious 
fears,  the  English  fought  most  bravely,  and  re- 
pulsed their  coimtless  aasailants.  Another  assault 
was  made;  but  again  the  hVench  were  slaughtered 
in  the  breach,  or  hurled  from  the  wall.  The  fire 
of  their  guns,  and  still  more  the  fiight  of  the  Eng- 
lish arrou-s,  -leveral  times  cleared  both  bank  and 
bridge.  About  two  hours  after  noon,  when  the 
French  seemed  quite  disheartened,  Joan  herself 
planted  a scaling  ladder,  and  mounted  the  wall: 
she  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  neck,  and  fell 
as  if  dead  into  the  ditch.  The  difference  of  half 
an  iu<‘h  would  have  made  all  the  difference  be- 
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tween  victory  and  defeat:  the  arrow  wound  was 
not  mortal,  and  Joan  was  drawn  out  of  the  ditch 
by  a valiaiit  knight,  and  carried  to  the  rear. 
While  they  were  drawing  out  the  arrow,  she  yield- 
ed to  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  and  shriekeii  and 
wept;  hut  when  the  first  anguish  was  assuaged, 
she  fell  into  earnest  prayer,  and  then  she  heard 
over  all  the  din  of  battle  those  voices  that  were 
sweeter  than  music.  The  English,  who  believed 
her  dead,  were  confounded  at  seeing  her  present- 
ing herself  again  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  urging 
on  the  French  to  the  assault  They  now  felt  as- 
sured that  she  was  more  than  mortal;  and  as  the 
superstitious  ])anic  spread,  some  of  the  men  fan- 
ci^  they  stLw  St  Michael  the  archangel,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  riding  on  a white 
horse,  and  fighting  for  the  French.  But  what, 
perhaps,  was  even  worse  than  this,  in  a military 
point  of  view,  was  the  notable  circumstance  that 
they  had  used  nearly  all  the  gunpowder  and  ar- 
rows they  had  with  them  in  the  fort  Thus  re- 
duced to  comparative  inaction,  the  English  w'ere 
assaulted  from  the  bank  and  from  the  bridge  at 
the  same  moment  After  defending  the  post  like 
lions,  Sir  William  Gladesdale  and  all  his  knights 
were  slain.  Then  the  French  became  masters  of 
the  tottering  walls  of  the  Tourelles,  which  were 
heaped  within  and  without  with  piles  of  dead 
bodies.  Scarcely  an  Elnglishman  of  any  condition 
whatever  escaped,  but  for  every  one  that  fell, 
there  had  fallen  at  least  ten  Frenchmen ; so  that 
Joan’s  miracle  was  not  achieved  without  cost 
That  night  a council  of  war  vras  held  in  the  Eng- 
lish camp;  and  the  Elarl  of  Suffolk,  Talbot,  and 
the  other  captains,  agreed  that  the  siege  should 
be  raised.  They  were,  however,  most  anxious  to 
preserve  the  high  military  reputation  of  their 
country  which  had  been  won  in  so  many  fields; 
and  as  morning  dawned,  they  left  their  towers 
and  entrenchments,  and  drew  out  in  open  array, 
hoping  to  tempt  the  triumphant  army  within 
Orleans  to  come  forth  and  give  them  battle.  In- 
ferior as  they  were  in  numbers,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  face  Joan — whether  harlot,  witch,  or 
prophetess— if  she  would  meet  them  on  a fair 
field.  Joan  was  willing  enough  to  gratify  them 
in  this  respect,  but  she  was  suffering  from  her 
wounds,  and  had  no  intimation  from  her  celestial 
voices.  After  waiting  for  some  time,  the  Ekiglish 
burned  or  blew  up  their  works,  and  marched  on 
the  road  to  Paris,  retiring  in  jierfect  order  with 
their  colours  proudly  flying.  Thus  was  raised 
the  memorable  siege  of  Orleans,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1429.' 

Suffolk  did  not  retreat  far.  Leaving  the  Paris 
road,  he  threw  his  men  into  different  castles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Loire,  and  then,  trusting 
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to  the  arrival  of  iviuforcements  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  he  shut  himself  up  in  .Largeau,  only 
a few  miles  from  Orleans.  But  he  was  attacked 
sooner  than  he  expecttsl.  As  soon  as  the  siege 
was  raised,  Joan  w'ent  from  Orleans  to  meet  King 
(Jluirles.  She  was  received  with  great  honour  by 
the  court;  and  the  courtiers  projx)se<l  to  regale 
herwith  feasts  and  entertainments.  But  Joan  told 
them  it  was  no  season  for  piping  and  dancing — 
that  there  was  much  work  to  do— and  that  she  ha<l 
but  a short  time  upon  earth  to  do  it.  It  is  said 
she  preflicte<l  that  she  wotild  die  within  a year. 

Clmrles  now  was  induced  to  put  on  his  armour, 
and  to  show  himself  to  his  people  ns  an  active 
soldier  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  lie  collected 
all  his  forces  on  the  right  Iwink  of  the  lioire. 
Within  four  weeks,  tile  white  banner  of  the  Maid 
was  unfurled  before  Jargeau,  and  in  ten  days  it 
was  j)lantetl  on  the  tower  of  that  fortress.  In 
this  affair  the  Karl  of  Suffolk  wits  mn<le  prisoner, 
and  Joan  had  another  narrow  escape;  for,  ns  she 
mounted  to  the  assault,  she  was  struck  on  the 
head,  and  ]>recipitated  into  the  ditch.  The  Ix>rd 
Talbot  drew  out  the  troops  from  the  castles  and 
garrisons  in  which  they  ha<l  been  placed  by  Suf- 
folk, and  continuc<l  the  retreat  towards  Paris. 
After  faking  possession  of  the  places  thus  vacated, 
the  French  pursued  him.  Being  met  by  a rein- 
forcement of  4000  men,  Talbot  halted  at  Patay, 
but  the  Fiench  also  were  reinforceil  from  every 
side,  and  even  the  disgniced  constable,  the  Count 
Bichemont,  marcheil  w’ith  aji  army  of  Bretons  to 
join  the  king,  against  whom  he  had  so  recently 
w.aged  war.  (Jhiu’les  rememl»ered  how  the  count 
IkuI  murdere<l  his  favourites;  and  Tremoille  was 
still  with  the  king,  and  tlie  chief  director  of  hi.s 
council.  So  nolent  was  the  feeling  against  Riche- 
mont, that  the  king  at  first  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  even  sent  him  word,  that  if  he  approached, 
he  w'ould  cmise  him  and  his  troops  to  be  attacked 
as  though  they  were  English.  There  were,  how- 
ever. |*rudent  men  in  the  royal  camp,  who  thought 
that  past  grievances  ought  to  bo  forgotten ; and 
most  of  the  knights  and  esquires  began  to  say 
that  they  would  much  rather  follow  an  approved 
warrior  like  (he  Breton  count  than  all  the  Maids 
in  the  world.  It  was  therefon?  decided,  in  spite 
of  the  king  and  Tremoille,  that  the  constable 
should  l>e  welcome.  There  had  l>een  a whisper 
that  Joan  had  undertaken  to  attack  him  in  the 
name  of  Cliarles.  ^V^leu  they  met,  the  (Constable 
said  to  her,  “Joan,  they  say  you  wish  to  fight  me; 
J am  ignorant  whether  you  are  fi-om  Go<l  or  not; 
if  you  are  from  God,  I fear  you  not-  if  you  are 
from  the  devil,  1 fear  you  still  less.'"  These  wonls 
iiiatle  a great  impression  ; for  it  was  known  that 
Richemont  had  a keen  eye  in  matters  of  witch- 
craft, and  that  he  had  burned  a gix?at  many  witches 
iu  Brittany. 

VOL.  I. 


The  m.ajority  of  the  French  c.nptains  were  still 
rather  unwilling  to  ri.sk  a pitched  l>attlo  with  the 
English  in  the  open  field;  they  were  awed  by  the 
grejit  skill  of  the  enemy  iu  dispo.sing  their  troojw 
in  such  encounters,  and  by  the  recollection  of 
Azincourt,  (’revant,  and  V'erneuil.  “\Ve  had 
better  wait,"  said  they,  “for  more  horse.”  Have 
you  good  .spurs?”  ^id  Joan— “ride  ou,  iu  the 
name  of  the  Lonl,  and  ctmquer!  The  English 
are  delivered  over  into  my  bauds— you  have  but 
to  smite  them."  Aiid  it  wa.s  owing  to  the  abso- 
lute will  of  the  Maid,  and  the  confidence  the  com- 
mon men  had  iu  her,  that  the  French  were  in- 
duced to  fight  the  battle  of  Patay.  Sir  John 
Fastolfe,  who  hml  brought  up  the  reinforcements, 

1 was  of  opinion  that  the  Fluglish  ought  to  decline 
I the  battle,  and  retreat  to  some  strong  fortress  in 
! their  re:u*;  and  this  l>ecause  the  men  were  dis- 
heartened by  the  recent  occurrences  at  Orleans, 
and  had  not  yet  recovered  from  their  siqiersti- 
tious  fears.  But  Talbot  thought  it  w’ould  be  ridi- 
culous and  disgraceful  to  turn  their  backs  u{>ou 
the  French,  whom  they  had  so  coustmtly  seen 
flying  before  them.  The  country  about  Patay  was 
level  and  open,  with  nothing  but  a village  or  a 
young  woo<l  scattere<l  here  and  there.  Tallxit, 
when  aware  that  the  French  were  approaching, 
made  a movement,  iu  order  to  derive  advantage 
fi-om  a village  and  some  thick  hedges;  but  he  wa.s 
too  late,  and  liefore  he  couKl  gain  the  ]K)silion 
his  skilful  eye  had  chosen,  the  van  of  the  French 
army,  led  ou  by  Ia  Hire  and  Saiutraille,  chargeil 
into  the  midst  of  his  moving  columns,  allowing 
them  no  time  to  form.  The  archers  could  not 
even  fix  their  shakes,  and  they  were  nii.xed  up 
with  the  enemy’s  horse  befoi*e  they  could  bend 
their  bows.  The  main  ImhI  v of  the  French  closely 
followed  the  van;  and  w’hen  they  saw  that  it  was 
not  repulsed,  and  that  the  English  wera  in  such 
a disorder  as  they  hail  never  seen  l>efore,  they 
also  charged  with  great  spirit  and  confidence. 
The  division  under  Sir  John  Fiistolfe  turned  and 
retreated  without  fighting.  Those  that  remained 
with  Talbot  could  never  recover  themselves  or 
form  with  any  effect.  The  jirchers  were  slaugh- 
tered in  heaps;  the  horsemen  spurred  fron)  tho 
field,  seeking  safety  in  flight.  The  brave 'r.allx)t, 
who  scorned  such  an  expedient,  was  madepri.soner, 
.and  with  him  were  taken  I>ords  fc>cale.s.  Hunger- 
ford,  and  many  other  noble  cai)tain.s.  Twelve 
hundred  English  remained  dead  on  tho  field. 
The  French  were  intoxicated  with  their  unwonted 
success,  and  as  proud  of  the  battle  of  Patay  as  if 
they  luwl  gjiined  it  with  an  inferior  force.' 

lmme<liatcly  after  the  battle,  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans ro<lc  to  the  king,  who,  though  he  had  tiken 
the  field,  still  kept  his  person  far  fronj  tho  scenes 
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of  actual  warfare.  She  now  insiste<l  on  his  un-  ' 
(lertaking  the  jom*ney  to  Rheims.  Charles  still 
hesitated,  and  many  of  the  persons  alwnt  him 
found  good  reason.s  for  delaying  the  journey. 
It  would  be  wiser,  tliey  said,  to  make  sure  of 
the  gi*ound  they  had  gained,  and  reduce  several 
strong  fortresses  bn  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire 
which  the  Engli.sh  still  held.  They  rej)resent- 
ed  that  the  wiile  ti-act  of  country  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  Rheims  was  almost  entirely  in 
obeflience  to  the  King  of  England  or  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  such  an  expe<lition  would 
be  full  of  danger  and  difficulty.  The  IMaid  re- 
proved them  for  their  lack  of  faith:  she  told  them 
th.at  the  relieving  of  Orleans  was  not  an  easy 
task,  that  Orleans  h.od  been  relieved;  that  none 
of  them  expected  to  take  the  Earl  of  .Suffolk,  and 
yet  Suffolk  was  their  prisoner ; that  they  h.ad 
been  afraid  of  fighting  the  b.attle  of  Patay,  and 
yet  that  battle  hati  been  won;  and,  finally,  she 
repeated  her  old  assurances  that  she  was  guided 
by  heavenly  counsels,  and  that  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  her  knew  no  limits,  a.s  they  were  the 
powers  of  heaven.  Seeing  that  no  reinforcements 
arrived  from  England,  and  that  Bedford  was  be- 
ginning to  concentrate  near  Paris  all  the  army 
that  remaineii  to  him,  Charles  took  heart,  and 
resolved  to  follow  the  Maid  to  Rheims.  He  set 
out  on  his  flying  expedition  with  a considerable 
array,  composed  entirely  of  horse.  Ia  Hire  .and 
Saintniille  le  1 the  van;  the  rear  was  formed  of 
provincial  gentlemen  of  no  great  name,  and  of 
re.spectable  burghers  from  the  cities  of  the  south, 
who  all  rode  their  own  small  horses,  and  brought 
their  own  provisions.  The  imjxu'tant  town  of 
AuxciTe  made  a submissive  treaty.  From  Aux- 
erre  Charles  marched  to  Troyes,  in  the  hope  that 
the  weak  garrison  of  5(K)  or  (HK)  Bourguignons 
would  surrender  to  his  army  of  8(X)  or  900  men. 
B\»t  the  liourguignons  shut  the  gates  of  Troye.s, 
and  Ixadc  him  defiance.  Charles  w:us  not  provided 
with  artillery,  and  his  troops  were  not  inclined 
to  make  an  a.ss.ault  by  scaling  the  walls.  For  five 
days  he  lay  before  the  town  doing  nothing.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  most  of  his  troops  suflered  cnielly 
from  want  of  provisions;  and  the  ill  humour 
which  arose  had  well  nigh  proved  f.ativl  not  only 
to  the  expedition,  but  also  to  the  IVLaid  of  Orleans, 
whom  the  men  began  to  apo.stroj)hize  as  a foul 
imj)Ostor.  Even  many  of  the  captains  advised 
Charles  to  I'eturn,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  had  never  thought  much  of  Joan’s  superna- 
tural mission,  now  oj)enly  expressed  his  doubts 
and  misgivings.  The  Mjiid  was  summoned  almost 
like  a criminal  to  the  bar  to  give  an  account  of 
hei’self  to  the  royal  council;  but  her  ejirnest  elo- 
quence again  relieved  her  from  all  dangerous  sus- 
picions, an<l  she  made  the  leadei-s  of  the  army 
agree  to  storm  the  walls  .as  bt*st  they  could.  On 


the  sixth  day  they  began  to  fill  the  ditch  with 
bags  of  earth  and  faggots,  and  to  prepare  scaling 
ladders;  but  the  citizens  of  Troyes  were  luke- 
warm in  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  priests  of  the  town  were  numerous,  infiuen- 
tial,  and  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  Chiefly 
by  means  of  a certain  PViar  Rich.aril,  negotiations 
were  opened  with  the  l>C8iegers,  and  Troyes  was 
quietly  surrendered  to  Charles,  When  Jo.an  was 
about  to  enter  the  towm,  she  w.as  met  by  Brother 
Richard,  who  rapidly  made  many  signs  of  the 
cross,  and  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  threihold 
of  the  gate;  for  the  friar  was  not  quite  certain 
that  she  might  not  be  an  evil  spirit,  and  the  gocnl 
people  were  sorely  afraid  of  her.  But  .as  the 
Maid  stood  this  pi-oof,  she  was  instantly  pro- 
claimed as  an  angel.  Friar  Richard  then  attached 
himself  to  the  king's  service,  and  induced,  by  his 
eloquent  preaching,  the  people  of  several  towns 
to  declare  for  Charles.  From  Troyes,  Charles 
marched  to  Rheims,  where  the  people,  greatly 
alarmed  at  all  they  heard  of  the  miraculous  Maid, 
rose  in  his  favour,  expelled  all  the  officers  and 
friends  of  Bedford  and  Burgundy,  and  threw 
o|)eu  their  gates  at  his  appreach.  On  the  15th 
of  July,  142J),  escorted  by  Joan  and  a host  of 
priests,  the  French  king  made  his  solemn  en- 
trance into  Rheims;  and,  two  days  after,  he  was 
anointed  and  crowmed  in  the  cathedral  church. 
Next  to  himself,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
this  ceremony  was  Joan  of  Arc,  who  stood  clo.se 
by  his  sitle,  bearing  aloft  her  white  stmd.ard. 
When  the  king  was  crowned,  she  threw  herself 
at  his  feet  in  te.ai-s,  and  all  present  wept  when 
they  heard  the  words  she  uttered  : — “Gentle  king, 
now  is  accomplished  the  will  of  God,  who  would 
have  you  come  hither  to  Rheims,  to  receive  your 
consecretion,  and  show  you  that  you  are  the  true 
king,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  France  rightly 
Iwlongs."  Not  one  of  the  peers  of  France  was 
present  at  this  coronation;  but  the  spontaneous 
joy  and  euthu.siasm  of  the  people  gave  to  it  the 
character  of  a national  celebration.' 

Joan  had  caused  a letter  to  be  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  a few  weeks  before,  request- 
ing or  commanding  him  to  attend  the  corenation 
of  his  lawful  sovereign;  and  on  the  day  after  that 
ceremony,  she  again  addre.s.sed  Philip,  witli  the 
full  con.sent  of  Charles’  ministers,  who  knew  the 
differences  and  jealousies  that  existed  between 
the  duke  and  Bedford,  and  who  hoped  that  he 
might  be  detached  frem  the  English  alliance. 
Joan’s  letter,  like  all  those  written  in  her  name, 
began  with  the  words  “Jhesus  Mari.a,"  written 
under  a cross.  On  the  j«\rt  of  the  King  ot 
Heiiven,  she  required  the  duke  to  make,  peace, 
juid  live  in  friendship  with  the  King  of  France: 
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bho  told  him  that  it  waa  monstrous  in  him  to 
make  war  against  his  cousin  and  liege  lord,  and 
to  she«l  the  blood  of  loyal  and  Christian  French- 
men— that  if  he  loved  war,  there  were  the  Turks 
whom  he  might  go  and  fight.  She  added,  in  the 
name  of  the  gentle  king,  that  he,  Charles,  was 
ready  and  willing  to  l»e  reconciled  on  any  condi- 
tions saving  his  honour,  and  that  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  France  depended  entirely  upon  him, 
Duke  Philip.  The  duke  was  probably  not  much 
affected  by  this  letter,  but  many  of  his  soldiers 
were  uneasy  at  a prediction  in  it — that  they  would 
never  gain  another  victory  so  long  as  they  fought 
on  the  English  side.  Joan  an<l  Friar  Richard 
gained  more  towns  and  fortresses  for  the  king 
than  several  brave  armies  could  have  done  in  the 
same  short  space  of  time.  Wherever  Joau  car- 
ried her  white  banner,  the  people  saw  swarms  of 
l>eautiful  white  buttorilies  fluttering  about  it,  and 
so  they  opened  their  gates  to  the  miraculous  visi- 
tant. The  friar  w.os  scarcely  less  prevalent — 
sometimes  winning  a tria<l  of  towns  by  one  elo- 
quent discourse  in  the  pulpit. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  return  to  the  Loire  as  he  had  expected, 
Charles  was  enabled  to  march  from  Champagne 
into  the  Isle  of  France.  Town  after  town  sur- 
rendered to  him  as  he  advanced.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  garrison  was  composed  of  native  Eng- 
lish, matters  were  not  quite  so  easily  managed, 
for  their  ignorance  of  his  language  made  them 
proof  against  the  sermons  of  Friar  Richanl,  and 
they  still  held  the  Maid  as  a foul  witch.  At 
several  places  Joan  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner  and  burned.  At  the  same  time, notwith- 
standing the  accomplishment  of  all  her  prophe- 
cies and  the  advantages  they  still  gained  through 
her,  many  of  the  French  captains  treate<l  her 
with  great  coldnes.s,  and  ev'en  with  harshness ; 
for  they  were  weary  of  hearing  every  success  at- 
tributeil  not  to  them,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry 
of  France,  but  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Some 
foul  attempts  were  made  to  commit  her  charac- 
ter for  modesty  and  chastity,  but  these  Joan  de- 
feated with  the  rage  of  a tigress.  It  appears 
clearly  that  she  now  kept  the  field  against  her 
inclination,  and  an  inward  conviction  that  she 
had  done  all  that  she  had  been  ap]>ointed  to  do. 
Immediately  after  the  coronation,  she  besought 
(/harles  to  let  her  depart  in  peace,  now  that  he 
was  consecrated  at  Rheims  and  her  mission  ful- 
filled. She  several  times  re|>eated  the  request 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  Charles  always  found 
good  arguments  to  detain  her;  he  resolved  not  to 
jMirt  with  the  Maid  ns  long  as  her  name  and 
]iresence  could  be  of  any  use  to  him.  When 
J(xin  was  iisked  what  she  proposed  to  do  w’ith 
herself,  she  said  that  she  would  return  to  her 
muivo  village,  to  her  father  and  mother,  who 


longed  to  see  her  again,  and  that  there  she  would 
tend  the  flocks  and  herds  as  she  had  done  before. 
This  modesty — this  absence  of  ail  worldly  ambi- 
tion— gained  her  fresh  consideration, and  touched 
the  hearts  of  some  who  had  been  dis{K)sed  to  con- 
sider her  as  a lucky  impostor  hunting  after  wealth 
and  honours.  Her  voices,  however,  made  them- 
selves less  frequently  heard,  anti  as  the  opera- 
tions became  more  complicated,  they  gave  her 
contradictory  suggestions;  at  least  Joau  frequently 
hesitate<l  and  varied  in  her  opinions,  which  she 
had  never  done  before.' 

The  Regent  Bedford  had  done  his  best  to 
prop  the  fitst-falliug  dominion  won  by  his  great 
brother,  but  he  w'as  badly  seconded  by  the  govern- 
ment in  England.  In  the  council  there  was  {>er- 
petual  discord  and  dissension,  kept  up  chiefly  by 
the  jealousy  aud  hati*ed  which  existed  between 
the  regent’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  his  great  uncle  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bi.shop  of 
Winchester,  who,  after  a short  retirement,  had 
resumed  his  post  in  the  government.  The  na- 
tional exchequer  was  poor  and  embarrassed.  As 
there  wjw  no  raising  of  trooj)s  without  money, 
Bedford  got  no  reinforcements,  aud  he  was  obliged 
to  weaken  his  garrisons  in  Normandy  in  order  to 
keep  on  foot  a i*espectable  force  at  Paris.  Now, 
however,  ho  receive<l  a small  army,  w’hich  Beau- 
fort had  raised  by  his  own  means,  and  for  a very 
different  purpose.  The  cry  for  religious  reform, 
which  had  been  raised  in  England  by  Wyckliffe, 
was  echoed  in  Bohemia  and  part  of  Germany,  a 
few  years  after  his  death,  by  John  Huss,  mi  elo- 
quent preacher,  who  formed  a sect  too  |>owerful 
to  be  put  down  at  once  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  the  gibbet,  the  block,  and  the  faggot.  The  |xq>e 
excommunicated  them  in  a mass,  aud  preached  a 
crusade  against  them.  All  the  Christian  princes 
and  j)eople  of  Europe  were  invited  to  embiu'k  in 
this  holy  war,  aud  the  zealous  Cardinal  Beaufort 
got  together  250  meu-at-amis,  and  about  2000 
stout  English  archers,  whom,  in  spite  of  his  yejirs, 
he  determined  to  leatl  in  person  into  Bohemia  for 
the  uprooting  of  heivsy.  But  when  the  airdin.al 
landed  on  the  Continent  and  saw  the  difliculties 
to  which  Bedford  was  reduced,  ho  agreed,  after 
some  feignetl  hesitation,  to  join  this  force  to  the 
army  of  the  regent.  The  cotters  of  the  regent 
were  empty.  To  fill  them  Bedfonl  cast  an  eye 
on  the  rich  possessions  of  the  Church  of  France.* 
It  was  but  a glance,  aud  seeing  the  difficulties, 
he  did  absolutely  nothing  except  give  the  alarm 
to  a sensitive  laxly.  Hitherto  he  hud  had  a 
strong  |)arty  among  the  bishops  and  givat  abbots 
(the  iHXir  clergy  were  belter  patriots),  but  bis 
friends  now  l>egan  to  fall  from  his  side,  althou/'h 
at  first  secretly.  The  Duchess  of  IkHlfoixl,  who 
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was  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  exerted  her 
influence  to  reconcile  her  husband  and  brother. 
Duke  Philip  went  to  Pari.s,  and  had  another  long 
and  friendly  conference  with  the  regent : by 
mutual  consent,  the  solemn  treaties  which  bound 
them  to  one  another  were  read  in  j)ublic,  and  so 
also  was  a circumstantial  account  of  the  atrocious 
murder  of  Jean  Sans-peur  on  the  bridge  of  Mont- 
ereau.  After  a short  visit,  Duke  Philip  quitted 
Paris,  leaving  only  a weak  reinforcement  of  700 
men  with  the  regent ; and  very  soon  after,  when 
Charles  was  approaching  ParisJ  he  received  an 
embas-sy  from  him  at  Arras,  and  listened  anew 
to  overtuits  for  a sepsirate  peace.  He  found, 
however,  that  he  could  not  yet  make  a sufficiently 
advantageous  bargain,  and  many  of  his  most 
jX)werful  adherents  were  not  yet  in  a sUte  of 
mind  to  tolerate  a reconciliation  with  the  de- 
testetl  .iVrmagnacs.  Philip’s  plan  now  appears  to 
have  iMjen  to  afford  Bedfortl  just  such  a degree 
of  support  as  would  prevent  his  being  crushed, 
and  never  to  give  him  force  sufficient  to  strike 
a decisive  blow.  The  regent  could  never  col- 
lect more  than  10,000  men;  at  times  his  army 
did  not  amount  to  half  that  number.  The 
con8e([ueuces  of  Ins  weakening  the  garrisons 
in  Normandy,  and  of  Charles’  advance  to  the 
same  quai*ter,  were  inevitable.  Insurrections 
broke  out ; great  lords,  who  ha«l  made  separate 
treaties  with  the  English,  took  up  arms  for  I 
Charles ; some  towns  overpowered  their  gar- 
risons; othei-s  were  taken  by  assault;  and  the 
iMinner  of  independence  was  planted  in  several 
impoi*tant  places  on  the  Norman  coast.  Bedfonl 
had  been  obliged  to  make  more  than  one  march 
into  Normandy  to  provide  for  the  security  of  that 
most  important  conquest;  but  the  time  was  now 
come  when  he  must  face  King  Charles,  w'hose 
forces  made  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris. 
As  he  advanced  from  the  capital,  the  French  re- 
treated and  fled  so  rapidly  that  there  was  no 
coming  up  with  them.  There  was  a great  want 
of  money  on  that  side  also,  and  Charles  proposed 
retreating  to  his  old  }>ositions  on  the  Loire,  but 
his  wife  and  the  Maid  reasoned  against  this  mea- 
sure, and  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  and  other  caj> 
t4iins  vowed  that  they  would  not  follow  the  king 
in  that  direction.  Being  un.able  to  find  Charles, 
Bedfonl  sent  him  a letter.  He  reproached  him 
with  deluding  the  ignorant  j>eople  by  means  of  a 
female  — an  impostor  and  prostitute — and  an 
apostjite  friar;  he  required  him  to  give  him  a 
l»er8onal  meeting;  if  it  could  be  proved  that  any 
reliance  could  be  put  in  the  wonl  of  one  who  had 
Ijetrayed  the  late  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  stained 
himself  foully  with  bloo<l,  then  he,  Be«lford, 
would  I)e  ready  to  conclude  a peace  on  reason- 
able conditions;  but  otherwise  he  would  fight 
him  in  single  combat,  in  order  that  the  quarrel 


might  end,  and  the  world  see  whose  cause  was 
the  just  one.  To  this  letter  Charles  sent  no 
answer.  About  the  middle  of  August,  when 
neither  force  expectetl  it,  the  two  armies  came 
suddenly  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Senlis.  The 
English,  who  were  very  inferior  in  number,  took 
up  positions  in  front  of  the  French.  The  French 
kept  their  ground,  but  would  not  attack,  and  the 
English  were  determined  not  to  begin  the  battle. 
The  French  had  become  cautious  in  the  field,  luul 
condescended  to  employ  lai^  bodies  of  archers, 
and  hull  adopted  much  of  the  tactics  and  discip- 
line of  their  enemy.  Many  of  the  hot-heade<l 
French  knights  wanted  to  attack,  but  when  the 
more  prudent  captains  cast  their  eyes  along  the 
English  lines,  and  observed  the  firm  countenance 
of  the  men,  and  the  masterly  arrangements  of 
Bedfonl,  they  declared  that  this  was  not  a thing 
to  be  thought  of.  Some  cavalry  was  detached  to 
skirmish  round  the  positions  of  the  English,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  tempting  the  troops  to  leave 
them.  Troops  of  horse  roile  out  to  meet  these 
assailants,  and  many  fiei*ce  encounters  took  place; 
but  the  rest  of  Bedford’s  army,  though  eager  for 
the  fight,  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  general,  an<l 
remainetl  motionless.  Then  the  Maid  was  askeil 
whether  the  French  might  quit  their  |x>sts  ami 
engage ; but  her  voices  gave  no  consistent  arlvice ; 
and  still  Charles  was  unwilling  to  risk  his  crown 
I in  a general  engigement  of  any  kind.  For  three 
days  the  two  armies  thus  lay  facing  each  other, 
and  then  each  marched  off  the  field  by  its  own 
road. 

Betlford  marched  again  into  Normandy,  w'hich 
was  invaded  by  the  Constable  Richemont.  When 
he  was  at  some  distance,  Chjirles  turned  round 
upon  Paris,  with  the  hope  of  taking  it  during  the 
regent’s  absence.  Beauvais,  St.  Denis,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighl)Ourhood  of  the  capital,  openeil 
their  gates  to  him,  and,  with  the  view  of  induc- 
ing the  ]>eople  of  Paris  to  do  the  same,  ho  pub- 
lished a general  amnesty,  and  made  the  most 
brilliant  promises  to  his  good  and  loyal  city.  But 
the  walls  of  Paris  were  defended  by  a small  but 
detennined  garrison  of  English,  and  the  ]x>pulace 
had  not  yet  made  up  theii'  minds  to  receive  the 
Armagnacs.  It  was  then  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  force,  and  on  the  12th  of  Septemlwr  an 
assault  was  made  on  the  faubourg  or  suburb  of 
St.  Uouore.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  w’as  foremost 
in  scaling  the  walls,  but  her  white  banner  was  no 
longer  victorious;  she  was  wotmdeil  and  thrown 
dowm  into  the  ditch,  wiiere  her  repulstnl  com- 
panions basely  alMuidoned  her.  She  crawled  out 
of  the  ditch,  and  lay  for  some  time  alone  among 
the  de.ad.  Then  rising,  she  waved  her  l»anner, 
and  cheered  on  the  men  to  a fresh  assault.  The 
soldiers  lost  heai*t,  and  soon  fell  back  by  troops, 
until  she  was  again  left  alone.  Some  bettor 
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spirits,  ashamed  to  see  a woman  stand  her  ground 
while  the  mass  of  the  army  skulked  behind  some 
mounds  of  earth,  where  they  were  safe  from  the  . 
enemy’s  fire,  moved  forward  and  tried  another  I 
assault,  but  they  were  driven  l»ack  in  the  greatest  I 
confusion  and  lle^l,  forcing  the  Maid  with  them.' 
It  was  evident  that  Joan’s  influence  was  fast  tle- 
cliniug,  ami  that  even  the  common  soldiers  were 
no  longer  for  her.  A few  days  before  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Paris  she  had  found  some  of  the 
men  committing  shameful  disorders,  and  she  l)cat 
them  soundly  with  the  flat  of  her  sword  until  the 
weapon  broke  in  her  hand.  It  was  the  miracu- 
lous blade  marked  with  the  five  crosses,  which  she 
had  discovered  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  at 
Fierbois,  and  which  she  had  worn  ever  since. 
She  was  grieved  at  the  accident ; but  as  for  the 
soldiers,  they  were  disposed  to  think  that  her 
virtue  lay  in  her  sword,  and  that  it  departetl 
from  her  when  that  sword  was  broken.  Besides, 
they  were  weary  of  her  rigid  system  of  morals. 
Captains  as  well  ns  men  laid  the  whole  blame 
of  their  recent  failure  uj>ou  her.  “ You  are  a 
false  prophetess!”  they  cried:  “you  said  we 
should  have  slept  this  night  in  Paris.”  “ And  so 
you  would,” said  Joan, “if  you  fought  as  I fought !” 
But  she  was  not  blind  to  what  was  {Kissing ; and 
siuaiting^with  her  wound,  and  a keener  pang 
within,  she  aigaiu  resolved  to  withdraw  from  an 
army  and  court  where  she  hal  ex{>erienced  little 
else  than  ingiatitude.  She  even  went  to  the  ab- 
l*ey  church  and  huug  up  her  suit  of  white  ur-  . 
mour  liefore  the  shrine  of  St.  Denis ; but  agaui 
Charles  found  arguments  to  convince  her  that 
she  ought  to  remain,  for  he  fancied  that  she 
might  still  l>e  of  some  little  use.  The  miscur- 
riage  before  Paris  wsis  sure  to  {)roduce  a moral 
eflect  detrimental  to  his  interests.  Charles  ha<l 
always  dniwn  his  main  su])plies  from  the  couutiy 
lieyond  the  T/>ire,  and  he  l>eg:iu  to  find  a ditli- 
culty  in  subsisting  at  a distance  from  those  {)ro- 
vinces.  Money  wjts  as  scarce  as  ever ; for  want 
of  it  hi.s  troo{>8  were  deserting ; and  Bedford, 
having  done  his  busine.ss  in  Normandy,  w’os  ml- 
vancing  by  forced  marches.  Clmrles  therefore 
l>egan  a retreat,  and  scarcely  haltetl  until  he  had 
the  lioire  between  him  and  the  Pinglish  regent. 
Bedfortl,  who  reache<l  St.  Denis  soon  after  Char- 
les’ de{>artm*e,  marcheil  into  Paris  in  triumph, 
and  there  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  brother-in- 
law  of  Burgundy,  who  gave  him  the  most  con- 
soling assurances  of  fidelity,  and  kept  u|)  a cor- 
rcs]X)udence  with  the  friends  of  Charles  in  the 
neighl>ourh<KHl,  at  one  ou<l  the  same  time.  Soon 
after  Bedfonl  found  himself  obligc<l  to  resign  the 
regency  of  France  to  Philij>,  who  was  further 
gratified  by  the  |«iyn»ent  u{  a large  sum  of  money. 


* iloMtrtUt;  LenffUt;  llitt.  dt  la  Puerile;  Baraute. 


Bedford  withdrew  to  Normandy,  where  he  re- 
tained the  supreme  command ; and  at  the  close 
. of  the  year  Philip  left  Paris  for  Flanders. 

I ^ During  the  winter  months  there 

I ' * was  a nominal  truce  between  the 

Bourguignons  and  the  {wu-ty  of  King  Charles; 
and  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  all  differ- 
ences were  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Count  of 
Savoy,  some  envoys  of  the  em{>eror,  and  other 
{igents.* 

Meanwhile  Charles  lay  inactive  at  Bourges. 
Another  miraculous  woman  was  now  presented, 
whose  ins|)iration  was  wholly  of  a financial  de- 
.scription.  This  wjts  Catherine  of  La  Kochelle, 
who  promised  the  king  an  abundance  of  riches. 
Catherine  did  not  pretend  to  fight,  like  Joan ; 
her  forte  Lay  in  preaching,  and  in  extracting 
money  for  the  use  of  the  king  from  those  W'ho 
(>osse88ed  miy.  She  announced  that  she  coulil 
tell  at  a glance  all  those  who  had  hidden  trea- 
sures. She  also  had  her  visions,  but  these  weni 
riule  and  material  com{>ared  with  the  celestial 
visitations  of  Joan,  for  she  s:iw  nothing  but  the 
figure  of  a single  lady  covered  all  over  with  mas- 
sive gold.  In  truth,  the  whole  affair  was  a vulgai- 
{>arody  of  Joan’s  ideal  luid  glorious  monomania. 
Joan  accused  Catherine  of  im|>08ture;  but  Friar 
Richard,  that  other  great  warrior  in  this  unmaidy 
struggle,  supfKjrtcd  the  new  {>ro{>hetess,  and  both 
declaretl  a deadly  enmity  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
During  the  winter  months  Joan  laid  siege  to  St. 
Pierre-le-Moutier  and  Ija  Charite.  The  firet  she 
took  after  the  disj)lay  of  all  her  former  valour 
and  enthusiasm,  but  she  was  repidsed  at  the  lat- 
ter.’ At  the  0{>cuiug  of  spring  Charles  moved 
from  Bourges,  and  his  army  pre{Kired  to  advance 
once  more  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine.  It  was 
accoin{>uuied  by  two  {jrophetesses;  for  he  did  not 
think  {>ro{>cr  to  dismiss  Catherine  of  La  Rochelle; 
and  Joan,  with  banner  and  lance,  marched  with 
the  van  of  the  army  to  the  ’ neighbourhood  of 
Paris. 

After  some  uuim{>ortaut  skinnbhes  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Joan  iuarche«.l 
to  the  relief  of  Coui|>iegne,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  f>eo{)le  of  Duke  Philij).  On  aj)proaching 
the  town  she  found  that  the  duke  luul  come  u]>in 
|)er8oa,  and  that  he  was  pressing  the  siege  with 
his  whole  army,  ossiste<l  by  a Ixxly  of  English. 
She,  however,  fought  her  way  into  Compiegne. 
On  the  sjune  day,  the  25th  of  May,  |)romising 
herself  the  same  brilliant  success  which  had  at- 
tended her  at  Orleans,  she  made  a sortie,  and  fell 
u{xm  the  enemy's  lines.  She  surprised  one  of 
their  (x>sitions  and  killed  a great  many  men;  hut 

* BaratUt;  I'itlarrt. 
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the  whole  Bourguignon  force  collected  to  n point 
and  bore  her  bjick.  With  her  usual  intrepidity 
she  threw  herself  in  the  rear  of  her  now  flying 
host,  and  she  several  times  drew  rein,  and,  rjillying 
some  of  her  men,  faced  about  and  fought,  in  order 
to  check  the  pursuers.  In  this  manner,  fight- 
ing and  retreating,  she  had  nearly  reached  the 
edge  of  the  town  ditch,  but  there  she  was  pulled 
from  her  horse  by  an  archer,  and  her  troops, 
without  pausing  to  rescue  her,  fled  over  the 
drawbridge  and  closed  the  gate  upon  her.  Joan 
rose  and  tried  to  defend  herself,  but  her  efforts 
were  fruitlc.ss;  she  was  surrounded  by  her  ene- 
mies, her  friends  made  no  sally  to  save  her,  and 
so,  at  last,  she  surrendered  to  the  Rastanl  of  Ven- 
dOrae,  who  carried  her  in  triumph  to  the  quarters 
of  the  Bourguignons.  All  the  captains  of  the 
army  ran  to  gaze  at  the  prisoner,  nor  wiw  Duke 
Philip  the  last.  This  prince  went  to  the  lodgings 
where  she  was  confined,  and  spoke  many  words 
with  her;  “ but  what  they  were,"  adds  Moiistndet, 
“ I do  not  now  recollect,  although  I was  present.” 
The  wonderful  news  was  spread  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning;  the  Bourguignons  and  the  Eng- 
lish sung  Te  Dcum,  as  if  a great  victory  had  la*en 
obtained;  the  ungrateful  French  made  no  effort 
to  effect  the  release  of  the  heroine  by  ransom, 
exchange  of  prisoners,  or  any  other  means.  Three 
da}*a  after  her  seizure  she  Wiis  claimed,  not  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  iis  generally  sbited,  but  by  Fiiar 
ALartin,  doctor  in  theology,  vicar-general  of  the 
inquisitor  of  the  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Miu'tin,  in  right  of  the  office  he  held  under  the 
pope,  required  that  J oan,  called  the  Maid,  should 
be  instantly  sent  to  him,  that  she  might  be  tried 
by  the  Holy  Inquisition.  The  Bastard  of  Ven- 
d6me,  to  whom  Joan  surrendered,  had  sold  his 
prisoner  to  John  of  Luxemburg,  who,  without 
heeding  Friar  Martin’s  letter,  sent  Joan  to  his 
strong  castle  in  Picardy.  The  university  of 
Paris  then  took  up  the  cause,  and  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  imploring  him  to  cause  the 
filaid  to  be  delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
in  whose  diocese  she  had  been, taken.  The  duke 
took  no  more  heed  of  the  letter  of  the  university 
than  the  count  had  taken  of  that  of  the  inquisi- 
tor, Then  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  was  a 
great  foe  to  witchcraft  and  a great  friend  of  the 
English,  took  the  cause  into  his  own  hands  and 
sent  apostolic  notaries  to  signify  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  pre.sence  of  his  captains,  that  he 
must  deliver  up  the  Maid.  A similar  notification 
was  .served  in  the  same  manner  on  John  of  Lux- 
emburg, who,  after  some  months,  sold  Joan  to 
the  bishop  for  10,000  fninrs. 

In  the  interval  Duke  Philip  had  returned  into 
Flanders,  leaving  the  Sires  de  Brimeu,  De  Lan-  ! 
noy,  and  Du  Saveuse  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  * 
C ompiegne.  But  that  place  was  .strong,  and  well  I 


defended,  and  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  Mar- 
shal of  Boussac,  who  came  up  with  the  principal 
army  of  Charles.  The  duke  was  detained  in  the 
Low  Countries  till  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
emissaries  of  King  Charles  had  stirred  up  his 
subjects  of  Li6ge  to  revolt;  and  when  Philip,  not 
without  great  loss,  had  reduced  these  to  obe- 
dience, he  became  occupied  by  another  disputed 
succession.  As  he  was  the  strongest,  he  had  the 
be-st  of  the  argument,  and  he  annexe<l  Brabant 
to  his  other  vast  posisessions.  But  while  he  was 
gjiining  these  advantages  in  Flanders,  he  suffered 
defeat  in  France.  He  had  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  Count  of  Savoy,  that  former  friend  of 
Charles,  who  agreed  to  march  an  array  into 
France,  and  to  divide  the  south  of  that  kingdom 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Philip  sent  an 
army  into  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  car- 
ried everything  before  him,  and  threatened  Dau- 
phiny,the  Lyon nois,  and  even  Languedoc.  Those 
provinces,  which  had  been  so  devoted  to  Charles, 
were  exhausted  by  the  long  war,  and  could  offer 
little  resistance;  but  the  royalists  had  securetl 
the  services  of  the  celebrated  Spjuii.sh  adventurer 
Villaudnida,  who  threw  himself  into  the  south 
with  some  comiKinies  composed  of  Spaniards, 
Portugue.se,  Italians,  and  Germans.  These  com- 
panies of  adventure  obtained  a splendid  victory 
over  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  southern  provinces.  This  defeat 
wholly  disconcerted  the  scheme  formed  with  the 
Count  of  Savoy.  In  the  month  of  November  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  returned  into  France,  but  he 
undertook  no  great  enterpri.se,  and  winter  was 
passed  in  petty  skirmishes  or  in  idleness. 

A.D  1431  Meanwhile  Joan  languished  in 
prison;  her  friends  forgot  her;  her 
enemies  longed  to  reduce  her  to  ashes.  All  the 
English,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  French, 
firmly  believed  that  all  she  had  done  h:ul  been 
by  the  direct  aid  of  the  devil.  So  strong  was  this 
feeling  in  Paris,  that  they  burned  alive  a poor 
woman  of  Brittany  for  merely  saying  that  she  be- 
lieved Joan’s  inspiration  proceecled  from  heaven. 
After  being  confined  successively  in  the  castles 
of  Beaurevoir,  Arras,  and  Crotoy,  she  was  trans- 
ferred, at  the  end  of  six  months,  to  Rouen.  The 
Bourguignons,  as  well  as  the  English,  clamouretl 
for  her  death,  juul  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
university  of  Paris  represented  that  religion 
would  be  in  danger  if  sorcery  and  dealing  with 
the  devil  were  {lermitted  to  go  unpunished.  The 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  cl.'umeil  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her  trial,  and  this  claim  was  formally  ail- 
mitted  and  confirmed  by  the  clergy  of  Rouen  and 
the  university  of  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bedfoni 
was  desirous  that  the  trial  shoulil  be  conducted  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  a groat  im[>reM8ion  on 
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the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bcauvai.«« 
summoned  priesUs,  and  lawyers,  and  lettered  men 
from  far  and  near.  Upwards  of  100  doctors  as- 
sembled to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  detecting 
impossible  crimes;  but  some  of  thea«?  men  grew 
we.ory  of  the  long  business,  other-s  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  bishop,  .and,  towards  the  end,  not 
more  than  forty  .aat  in  judgment.  For  sixteen 
days  Joan  was  sharply  intenx>gated  by  men  who 
were  rea<ly  to  detect  a lurking  devil  in  everything 
she  s.aid,and  who  cross-examined  her  and  twisted 
her  words  with  all  the  a<lroitncss  of  the  schools. 
Though  frequently  puzxled  by  the  long  hard 
words  they  used,  and  by  polemical  demonsti-a- 
tions,  to  her  perfectly  unintelligible,  Joan,  un- 
8UpiK)rted  by  any  one,  pleaded  her  cau.se  with 
great  spirit,  at  times  confounding  the  doctors  with 
her  prompt  and  clear  replie.s  .and  her  plain  good 
sense;  for  still,  on  all  points  but  one,  .she  was  per- 
fectly rational.  Whenever  the  BLshop  of  Beauvais 
s;iw  that  her  simple  elo»juence  w.as  producing  .an 
effect,  he  raise«l  his  voice  angrily  and  silenced 
her.  The  principal  object  in  view  was  to  terrify 
or  entrap  her  into  an  avowal  that  she  had  been 
l.al>ouring  under  an  illusion,  and  that  she  now 
knew  that  the  spirits  which  had  appeared  to  her 
were  spirits  of  darkness;  btit  Joan  maintained 
that  they  were  angels  from  heaven,  ami  that 
neither  the  devil,  nor  any  of  his  ministers,  couhl 
have  power  over  a virgin  like  herself.  Tier 
judges  thought  th.at  there  must  have  been  a deal 
of  magic  in  her  white  banner,  which  hail  so  often 
led  the  tiDojw  of  Charles  to  victory,  and  raised 
such  a |)anic  among  the  bravest  of  the  English 
and  Bourgiiignoms.  Jo.an  sjiid  th.at  there  was 
nothing  alsjut  the  banner  but  the  ble.ssing  of 
Gml,  and  that  she  h.ad  usfal  it  fairly  in  battle 
as  other  combatants  used  their  lances.  When 
questioncil  touching  her  attachmerit  to  mother 
church,  she  SJiid  that  her  whole  life  liore  witnc-ss 
in  her  favour;  but  they  drew  from  her  an  Jisser- 
tion  that  she  couM  not  submit  to  the  ministers  of 
that  church  when  her  voici«  ordered  the  contrary. 
Thi.s  was  considered  the  worst  heresy  of  all.  The 
com-t  drew  uj)  .articles  of  condemnation  :uid  ile- 
sp.at<-hed  them  to  the  university  of  Paris,  and  to 
several  French  prelate.s  of  the  highe-st  rank.  All 
the  fjicultiesof  the  university,  and  all  the  bishops 
consulted,  :»greed  that  Joan  was  heretical,  and  an 
imjiious  iin|Kjstor,  and,  as  such,  des<;rviug  death 
by  fire.  Several  of  her  judges  were,  however, 
averae  to  burning,  .and,  though  the  French  writers 
pretty  generally  accuse  the  English  of  pressing 
for  this  execution,  there  is  more  evidence  to  show 
that  they  would  have  l>een  ssitisfied  with  aj>ublic 
ex|K»3ure  Juid  imprisonment  for  life.  Fnnn  the 
l)cginning,  .loan’s  own  countrymen  of  the  Bour- 
gnignon  f.action  were  by  far  the  mo-st  ciiger  for 
her  destruction. 


After  undergoing  trying  examinations  in  the 
court,  the  Maid  wjis  tormented  in  her  cell  by 
monks  and  confeasors,  who  constantly  repre- 
sented that  the  church,  which  liafl  tried  hei-,  was 
infallible  in  matters  of  faith,  ami  that  it  w:us 
most  merciful  to  those  who  recanted  and  sub- 
mitteil  to  its  authority.  These  reasonings  h.ad 
their  effect,  and  Joan  was  staggered  at  the  array 
of  bishops,  doctors,  and  devout  priests.  She  couM 
hardh"  understand  how'  such  holy  men  could  err; 
mid  though  there  Wiis  plenty  of  time  for  such  a 
measure,  the  bishop.s  and  prie.sts  of  her  own  or 
the  royalist  party,  never  set  up  a plea  in  her  fa- 
vour, or  made  any  .attempt  to  prove  that  she  wa.s 
a good  Catholic.  Indee<l,  ( Charles  and  his  friemls 
forgot  her  at  once,  as  a thing  that  hail  answered 
its  purpose  and  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  It 
w.as  infamous  in  her  enemies  to  burn  her,  but  it 
was  more  infamous  in  her  fiiends  to  abamlon 
her  in  this  manner.  On  the  24th  of  Mav,  Joan 
W.O.S  brought  up  to  hear  her  sentence.  It  was 
known  that  her  mind  was  already  wavering,  and 
every  means  was  a4lopte<l  to  render  the  scene 
imiKising  and  tendfic,  in  order  to  induce  her 
publicly  to  acknowledge  her  errors.  She  was 
placed  on  a scaffold  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint-Ouen, 
and  at  a short  distance  stood  <a  stake  suiTounded 
by  faggots;  the  bishops  and  doctors  sat  in  a g»d- 
lery  op|K>site  to  her,  a Dominican  friar  mount'd 
a high  pulpit  to  preach,  and  the  executioner  stood 
close  by  wnth  his  cart.  The  church-y.ard  was 
crowdoil  with  French  and  English  soldiers  and 
citizens  of  Rouen.  The  preacher  dwelt  with 
vehement  oratory  u|)on  the  damnable  sin  of  he- 
resy, hitherto  so  little  known  in  France,  and  he 
expressed  his  horror  and  astonishment  that  so 
('hristiau  a jieople  as  the  French  should  have  fol- 
lowed the  delusions  of  an  infamous  loo.se  woman. 
.Joan  listened  in  silence  so  long  as  the  sermon 
turned  U|X)U  her  own  chai-acter,  but  it  w,os  other- 
wise when  the  prea<dier  attacked  Charles,  the 
man  who“c.alled  himself  king.”  “.Sjieakof  me," 
said  the  noble-minded  enthnsia.st,  '‘but  sully 
not  the  fame  of  the  king;  he  is  good  and  royal; 
he  i.s  a Christian — the  best  in  France."  In  the 
end  Joan  subujitted;  a pa]»er,  containing  a con- 
fession and  renunciation  of  enors  wa.s  put  into 
her  hand,  and,  not  kuowiug  how  to  write,  she 
signed  it  with  a cross.  Her  punishment  was 
commuted  into  j>crpetual  impri.sonnient,  tnd  a 
|)ciiitentiary  diet  on  the  “ bread  of  sorrow  and 
the  water  of  aflliction.”  After  being  ni.adc  to 
thank  the  church  for  its  tender  mercie.s,  .Joan 
wa.s  reconducted  to  her  ilungeon,  where  she  put 
<»n  the  dre“.SH  of  her  sex,  as  she  h:ul  agreed  to  do, 
her  male  attire  In-ing  considered  as  one  of  the 
mo.st  detestable  fe.atures  of  her  hcrt*sy.  Hut  when 
bishops,  doctora,  friiirs,  executioner,  and  sUake 
hiul  di.s.aj)peare<l,  her  cell  was  ag:iiu  illumined  by 
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the  miraculous  light,  the  saints  and  angels  again 
appeared  to  her,  and  again  she  heard  their  voices 
tloatiiig  on  the  stillness  of  night.  She  examined 
her  own  heart  and  felt  that  she  was  still  uncon- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  the 
church;  that  she  had  meanly 
yielded  to  force  and  teiTor. 

She  recalled  all  her  former 
glories  — she  longed  again  to 
have  her  foot  in  the  stirrup 
and  her  hand  on  the  wdiite  ban- 
ner—to  l>e  once  more  hghting 
for  the  independence  of  her 
country.  By  accident  or  tle- 
.sign,  the  dress  of  a soldier  w'as 
left  in  her  prison,  and  one 
morning  Joan  was  discovered 
wearing  it.  This  circumstance 
was  considered  a suflicieut 
proof  that  she  had  relapsed 
into  hei-csy,  and  then  it  was 
determined  that  she  should  die. 

1 [er  finnness  again  foi-sook  her 
when  she  was  told  that  they 
were  going  to  bum  her  alive;  she  sjiid  that  she  [ 
did  not  fear  death  by  the  sword,  or  the  axe,  or  > 
the  rope,  but  that  to  be  burned  was  too  horri-  i 
ble;  and  she  tore  her  hair  and  m<ule  loud  lamen- 
fations.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  asked  her  if 
she  had  heard  her  voices  again?  She  replied 
that  she  heard  them,  and  that  they  had  told  her 
she  had  done  wrong  to  sign  the  paper  presented 
to  her  by  the  churchmen.  Even  if  it  ha<l  been 
usual  to  show  mercy  to  relapsed  heretics,  this 
would  have  been  fatal  to  her.  She  was  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  arm.  On  the  30th  of  May, 
seven  days  after  her  abjuration,  she  was  put  into 
the  executioner’s  cart  and  carried  to  the  old  mar- 
ket-place of  Rouen,  in  the  cenlrti  of  wliich  was  a 
stake,  and  on  the  sides  of  which  were  scaffoldings 
and  galleries  erected  for  the  bishops,  doctors, 
priests,  captains,  and  other  select  spectators.  At 
sight  of  the  stake,  and  the  biggots  which  they 


were  heaping  round  it,  she  shuddered  and  wept; 
but  by  degrees  she  recovered  her  self-possession, 
and  said  that  she  hoped  to  be  that  night  in  para- 
dise. The  cart  halted  under  the  wooden  galler}'. 


Th*  Oli>  ^Iarkkt-Plack,  Roui».*— From  Franco  MunumeiihUo  et  Fitloroaqut. 


on  which  wei*e  seated  the  gi*eat  Cainiinal  Beau- 
fort and  the  French  bishops.  A monk  delivered 
a short  discourse,  w’hich  repmached  her  with  her 
backsliding,  and  which  ended  with  these  words: 
— “ Go  in  peace,- Joan;  the  church  can  no  longer 
defend  theel”  She  knelt  and  prayed  aloud,  fer- 
vidly, though  in  tears.  Cardinal  Beaufort  could 
not  bear  this  lamentable  spectacle;  he  rose  from 
his  seat  and  left  the  market-place,  followed  by 
several  bishops,  all  shedding  tears  like  himself. 
They  covered  her  with  the  infernal  livery  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  fixed  on  her  head  a black  cap, 
which  Iwro  this  inscription,  “Heretic,  Relai)sed, 
Apostate,  Idolater.”  They  then  forced  her  to  the 
centre  of  the  square,  tied  her  to  the  stake,  and 
set  fire  to  the  faggots.  As  the  smoke  atul  flames 
ro.se  round  her,  Joan*  was  seer,  embracing  a cru- 
cifix, and  the  last  word  that  she  was  heard  tc 
utter  was  the  name  of  “Jesus.”* 


' Tills  litllo  RquAre  1»  now  mIIoU  Place  i(e  la  Piicfllt,  in  honour  i 
i>f  Juan  of  -\ro.  A fountain  in  it*  contro,  snrmountod  by  a rta-  i 
tiio  of  tlio  Maid,  mark*  tho  «pot  wlioro  *ho  waa  burned.  ' 

* “ It  i*  en*y  to  trace  tlio  tnie  character  of  Joan.  A thorougli  ■ 

and  eaniont  per*iubiiou  that  Iter*  was  the  right  cause  -that  in 
■'ll!  slio  h.-vl  said  slie  Kid  epokuii  tho  truth— that  in  all  she  did  | 
kIiu  was  doing  her  duty — a courage  tliat  did  not  sink  befoi-u  cm-  i 
buttled  armies  and  bcluagured  walls,  or  judges  thirsting  fur  her  ; 
IiIoihI— a serenity  amid  woumls  aud  sufferings,  unch  n*  the  great  I 
l>ot!t  of  Tuscany  ascribes  to  tho  dauntless  Usnriier  of  Naples— a j 
must  resolute  will  on  ail  jioints  th.at  wore  oonncctod  with  her  - 
niiiision,  perfect  mcuknns  and  humility  on  all  Hint  were  not — a 
clear,  iilain  sense  that  could  confouml  the  casuistry  of  sophists 
— an  ardent  loyalty,  sucli  a.s  our  own  Charles  1.  inspinxi— a 
dutiful  devotion  on  oil  iwints  to  heroouutry  and  her  Ood.  No- 
where do  modem  anuals  display  a character  more  pure,  more 
generous,  more  hiimhlo,  amidst  fancied  visions  and  undoubted 
victories — more  free  from  all  taint  of  seliisltness,  more  akin  to  i 
I lie  champions  of  old  times." — lord  A/alion.  I 

* .Vonstrrf..'  C'Aroa.  Ue  la  I'ueillt;  ruiaret.-  Mrun  det  Char-  I 


mtlUtt;  Lawrdg M.  Ijivordy’s  work  consists  chiefly  of 

extract*  from  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Hibliothixiue  dn  lloi, 
at  Paris,  and  contains  full  accounts  of  Joan's  trials.  Tho  works 
of  different  kind*  relating  to  tho  Maid  are  very  numerous;  M. 
Chaussard  cnumonitcs  upward*  of  400  expressly  devoleti  to  her 
life,  or  iucluding  details  of  her  history.  The  fuUoat  account*  of 
tlio  Maid  arc  derived  from  tho  rovistoii  of  her  trial,  whicli  took 
place  twenty-four  years  after  her  death,  by  ocnim.md  of  the 
jiope,  who  had  l»een  jsititionod  by  Joan's  mother  It<al«lla. 
Many  of  tlic  Maid  s cuniwiiions  of  all  ranks,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  were  at  this  time  living,  and  Ixire  witiicw  to  tho 
purity  of  her  life  .-uid  the  manroUou*nc«i  of  her  exploits.  .A*  a 
strong  reaction  had  taken  place,  and  ns  no  English  witnossee 
were  licard,  tho  accounts  of  this  trial  may  afford  some  room  for 
cavil,  but  most  of  tho  facts  may  )>e  safely  admitted  after  a little 
deduction  on  the  score  of  oratory  and  amplification.  A*  a con  • 
tinuoiu  narrative,  full  of  tho  spirit  and  colour  of  the  limes, 
without  any  sceptical  inquiiy,  and  vividly  dramatic,  wo  know 
nothing  superior  to  the  story  of  Joan  given  hy  Itamnte  in  bin 
Hiitoirt  da  Dac*  de  Jiaurpo^TU. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. —4.D.  1431—1461. 


HENRY  VI.,  8CRNAMEH  OF  WINDSOR. — .VCCE83TON,  A.D.  1422 — DEPOSITION,  A.D.  1461. 


Coronation  of  Honry  VI.  as  King  of  France  at  Paris— Tlio  i>agennt  unsuccessful — The  Duke  of  Burgundy  with- 
draws his  alliance  from  England — His  reconciliation  with  Charles  the  French  king — Deatli  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Bedford — He  is  succeeded  as  English  Regent  of  France  by  the  Duke  of  York — Fresh  victories  of  the  English 
in  France — Exploits  of  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury — Imbecile  character  of  Henry  VI.  on  reaching  manhood — 
His  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Apjou — (Quarrels  and  factions  in  the  English  court— The  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
tried  and  piiniHlied  for  sorcery — Tlie  Duke  of  Gloucester  murdered — Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort— English 
reverses  in  France — The  French  recover  the  whole  of  their  country  except  Calais — ('anses  of  their  success — 
Unpopularity  of  tlie  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  England — He  is  banished,  aud  irregularly  executed — John  Cade’s 
insurrection — He  effects  an  entrance  into  Ix>iidon — His  defeat  and  death — Revival  of  the  claims  of  the  house 
of  York  — The  Duke  of  York  appears  in  anus— Ho  is  apparently  pacified — Defeat  and  death  in  France  of 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury— Increasing  imbecility  of  Honry  VI. — The  Duke  of  York  sppointetl  protector  of 
the  re.’ilm— Commencement  of  the  wars  of  York  and  I^ancaster— V'iotory  of  the  Yorkists  at  St.  Alban’s — 
Political  intrigues  and  insincere  treaties  that  followed — The  civil  war  renewed — Victory  of  the  Yorkists  at 
Bloreheath — Warwick,  the  “king-maker,”  their  principal  champion — The  Duke  of  York  openly  claims  the 
crown — He  is  satisfied  with  a compromise— His  defeat  and  death  at  Wakefield — Atrocities  of  the  Lancastriaus 
after  the  battle — Edward,  oldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  succeeds  to  his  father's  claims— He  defeats  the 
Isincastrians  at  Mortimer’s  Cross — Defeat  of  Uie  Earl  of  Warwick  by  the  Lancastrians  upon  Barnet  Common 
—The  Yorkists  rally — Popularity  of  Edward — Ho  enters  London  in  triumph — He  is  proclaimed  king. 


HE  aiTairs  of  the  English  were  not  ' 
mendeil  by  the  burning  of  the  ' 
M.Hid  of  Orleans.  Thinking  to  , 
plea.se  the  people  of  Paris  tiud  to 
coimtemct  some  of  the  effects  of 
the  coronation  at  Rheims,  they  de- 
terininctl  to  get  up  another  ceremony  of  the  same 
kind.  Young  Henry,  who  had  l>een  crowne<l 
King  of  England  at  Westminster  in  the  preced- 
ing yejir,  w;is  brought  over  to  Paris  to  be  crowne<l 
as  King  of  Fruute.  At  one  time  it  was  proposed 
to  conduct  him  from  Paris  to  Rheims,  where  the 
regal  unction  w:«s  supposed  to  have  more  virtue; 
but  tliis  project  was  ab  indoued,  owing  to  the 
dangerous  state  of  tlie  country,  an<l,  after  many 
delays,  he  was  crowned  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Diune,  at  Paris,  in  the  mouth  of  Noveml^er,  1431. 
The  ceremony  was  splendid,  but  there  w;is  no 
joy  on  the  pftrt  of  the  people:  few  of  the  great 
French  lortls  atteude<l ; even  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy .w:is  absent;  aud,  instead  of  a French  pre- 
late, Henry's  relative,  C.ardiu.al  Beaufort,  placed 
tlie  crown  on  his  he:ul.  Another  discouraging 
symptom  was  that  the  royal  boy— the  son  of  a 
hero — though  now  nine  ye.ars  old,  was  spiritless 
and  unpromising. 

The  utter  tiisorder  of  affairs  in  England  still 
prevented  the  sending  of  money  or  any  consider- 
able reinforcements  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and 
the  incunihle  madueasof  the  Fi-euch  nobles  clog- 
ged ami  iiiijKjded  the  opposite  party,  who  were 
still  ix>orer  tiian  the  English.  Charles  led  an 
errant  life,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
bis  country,  which  suffered  more  from  a linger- 
VoL.  1. 


iug,  irregular  war,  than  it  had  done  during  more 
decisive  conflicts.  He  was  gay  in  the  uiid.st  of 
his  mistresse-s,  and  his  courtiers  were  only  made 
unhappy  by  the  mneorous  jealousies  they  enter- 
tained of  one  another  Now  aud  then  the  scene 
was  darkened  by  an  assassination,  such  as  we 
have  alre.ady  »lc8cril>ed.  The  only  consistent 
plan  acted  ujwn  ^vas  that  of  detaching  the  Duke 
of  Btirguntly  from  his  English  allunce;  and  here 
a cireunistauce  u[>ou  which  they  had  no  reason 
to  count  playe<l  into  their  hands.  The  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  tlie  strongest  connecting  link  between 
her  husband  and  her  brother,  die<l  in  November, 
1432.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  following 
year  Bedfoni  esjx)used  JacquetLa  of  Luxemburg. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  coinplaiue<l  that  Be<lford 
had  acted  unfairly  in  marrying  Jacqnetta,  hie 
vaasal,  without  disking  his  consent ; and  that  by 
marrying  so  soon  he  had  shown  a shameful  dis- 
respect to  the  doce.ased  duchess,  his  very  dear 
sister.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  could  not  tolerate 
the  harsh  reproaches  of  his  ally  and  the  less  so 
from  his  knowing  that  Philip  had  courteously 
received  fresh  envoys  from  Ch.arles  immediately 
after  the  deutit  of  his  sister.  Some  attempts  at 
reconciliation  were  miule  by  Oarilinal  Beaufort, 
but  tliey  were  of  no  av.ail;  Philip  wanted  a pre- 
text for  quarrelliug,  having  at  last  almost  con- 
cluded a satisfactory  bargain  with  King  Charles. 

! To  crown  all,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  health  was 
declining;  and  sickness,  disAp|>oiutmcnt,  and  the 
daily  exhiVution  of  treachery,  rou«lere<l  him  peev- 
ish and  suspicious.  Pliili[>,  however,  affected 
scruples  of  conscience  as  to  brefikiug  the  solemu 
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oaths  wliich  bound  him  to  the  English.  His 
brothers-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the 
Constable  Richemont,  who  were  now  steady  in 
the  interests  of  Charles,  suggested  that  the  pope 
could  remove  this  difficulty;  and,  in  a private 
conference,  they  iuducetl  Philip  to  agree  to  the 
general  meiliation  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
had  made  .several  fruitless  endeiivoui's  to  promote 
a peace.  By  degrees  the  English  were  persuaded 
to  refer  their  cause  to  the  same  arbitration. 
Eugenius  IV'.  entered  actively  into  the  business, 
and  aiTauged  a gx-and  European  congress,  which 
assembled  at  Arras  in  1435.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gtimiy  summoned  the  nobility  of  all  his  states  to 
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liis  fair  city  of  Arras;  King  (diaries  sent  twenty- 
nine  of  his  lords  and  ministers,  tlie  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  tiie  constable  being  at  the  head  of 
them:  the  interests  of  England  were  defended  bv 
Cardinal  Be.autbi-t  and  tweuty-si.K  lords,  one-half 
of  whom  were  English,  the  rest  Fi’ench;  the  great 
council  of  Basil  des|>atched  the  Cardinal  of  Cy- 
prus, and  the  pope  was  represented  by  the  Car- 
dinal of  Saubi  Croce.  In  addition  to  all  these 
negotiators  there  were  ambassadors  from  the 
Emperor  Sigi.srnund,  from  the  Kings  of  Castile, 
Aragon,  Portugal,  Navarre,  Naples,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, Poland,  Denmark,  and  the  Dukes  of  Brit- 
tany and  Milan.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had 
played  a conspicuous  p.art  in  former  negotiations 


as  well  aa  wars,  sent  no  ambassadors,  because  he 
had  lately  grown  weary  of  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  had  retired  to  a sort  of  hermitage.  Europe 
had  not  yet  seen  any  assembly  of  the  kind  half 
so  maguifioent;  and,  before  the  diplomatists  pro- 
ceeded to  business,  Duke  Philip  entertained  them 
with  jousts,  tournaments,  mysteries,  and  feasts. 
After  the  feasting  came  a course  of  sermons  suited 
to  the  occasion;  and  then  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Croce  ojiened  the  congress  with  a long  speech,  ui 
which  he  dwelt  on  the  duty'  of  Christian  nations 
to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  one  another. 
It  was  soon  made  evident  that  the  representative 
of  the  pope  was  wholly  biassed  in  favour  of  King 
Charles;  at  the  same  time  the  English,  though 
they  saw  the  rapidly  growing  friendship  between 
the  Bourguigunns  and  the  French,  maintained  a 
high  tone,  and  at  last  Cardinal  Beaufort  dis- 
avowed the  authority  of  the  congress,  and  retired 
in  disgust.  Matters  then  proceeded  smoothly 
with  those  who  remained.  Fifteen  days  after  the 
departure  of  the  English  negotiators  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  concluded  a treaty  with  Charles : the 
terms  were,  of  course,  most  favourable  to  Philip. 
In  the  first  article  Charles  expressed  his  regret 
and  penitence  for  the  murder  of  Duke  John.  By 
the  second  article  he  agrecii  to  abandon  the  men 
who  had  done  that  wicked  deed,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  punished  in  jiersou  and  in  property 
— to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  arrest  them 
— and,  failing  in  this,  to  banish  them  for  ever^ 
from  his  dominions.  By  the  fourth  article,  Charles 
engaged  to  build  a chapel  at  Moutereaii  for  the 
good  of  the  soul  of  Duke  John;  and,  bc.sides  other 
pious  found.ation.s,  a stone  cross  ujion  the  bridge 
over  the  very  spot  where  the  duke  had  fallen. 
But  these  articles  were  insignificant  preludes  to 
those  which  followed.  Charles  engaged  to  pay 
Philip  the  sum  of  400,000  crowns,  and  to  put 
him  in  immediate  possc-ssiou  of  sundry  fortresses 
as  security  for  this  money;  he  alsocedetl  to  Philip 
ami  his  heire  the  county  of  Micon,  Boulogne,  the 
towns  and  castles  of  Peronne,  Roye,  and  Mont- 
didier,  together  with  sevend  other  to\vu.s  and 
castles  on  the  river  Somme. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  sealeil  the  congress 
repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Wmust.  When  mass 
had  been  sung,  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Cix>ce  or- 
dered the  treaty  to  be  rea<l.  Then  Je,an  Tudert, 
a dean  of  Paris,  advanced,  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  begged 
pardon  publicly,  on  the  jxart  of  King  Charles,  for 
the  murder  of  his  father.  Then  the  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Croce,  h.iving  placed  a golden  cross  and 
the  holy  sacrament  upon  a cushion,  in.ade  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  swe;»x  to  forget  and  for^ve 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  live  evermore  in 
peace  ami  friendship  with  the  King  of  Fmnce. 
Then  the  two  cax’diuals  Laid  their  hands  upon 
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the  duke’s  head,  and  gave  him  full  al»oltition 
for  all  the  oatlts  he  had  sworn  to  the  English. 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  constable  swore 
upon  the  crucifix  for  Charles ; and  then  followed 
a long  proceaa  of  swearing  in  the  French  and 
Burgundian  lords,  who  to  a man  ha«l  taken  many 
contrary  oaths  on  former  occasions.' 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  did  not  live  to  see  the 
conclusion  of  thememorable  congressof  Arms ; he 
(lied  at  Rouen  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  was 
buried  there  in  the  cathedral* *  The  French  hoped 
that  his  death,  and  the  secession  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  would  lead  to  an  immediate  conclusion 
of  the  war ; but  in  part  through  their  own  miser- 
able follies,  in  part  through  the  valour  of  those 
•with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  it  took 
them  fifteen  more  long  years  to  drive 
the  English  out  of  their  kingdom.  The 
troops  of  Charles  took  Meulan,  Pon- 
toiae,  and  other  places  on  the  Seine, 
while  the  English  were  left  without  a 
chief.  In  Normandy,  Dieppe  was  sur- 
prised; and  the  people  in  several  places 
were  excited  to  insurrection  by  Kche- 
mont.  When  the  French  ventured  too 
fi-ankly  into  the  open  field  they  were 
several  times  defeated ; but  the  English 
found  enemies  rising  on  every  side,  and 
they  could  no  longer  trust  any  of  their 
sworn  allies.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
soon  declared  open  war  against  them. 

He  sent  some  troops  to  join  the  army 
of  Charles,  and  began  to  make  im- 
mense preparations  in  Flanders  for  the 
siege  of  Calais,  which  place  he  intended 
to  appropriate.  He  made  use  of  all  his 
influenoe  over  the  jteople  of  Paris,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  forget  their 
old  quarrel  with  the  Armagnacs  and 
declare  for  the  king.  In  the  mouth  of 
April,  1436,  the  Parisians  opened  their 
gates  to  the  famous  Burgundian  chief 
LTsle  Adam;  and  the  weak  English 
garrison,  surprised  and  betmyed,  was  compelled 
to  capitulate. 

When  the  capital  was  lost,  a successor  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  arrived  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  brouglit  with  him  a rein- 
forcement of  7000  or  6tKX)  men ; but  the  war  no 
longer  excited  the  English  nation  with  dazzling 
visions  of  conquest  and  glory;  the  imprudent 
and  impoverished  government  could  no  longer 
afibrd  the  same  liberal  {My  to  the  soldiers;  the 
lutrdy  and  respectable  yeouten  who  had  followed 


Henry  V.  with  such  enthusiasm,  and  who  had 
filled  the  ranks  of  his  arohers  with  good  will  and 
merry  hearts,  no  longer  presented  themselves, 
and  the  recruits  were  chiefly  drawn  from  very 
inferior  classes  or  conditions  of  men.  But,  infe- 
rior as  they  were  to  the  picked  men  that  fougltt 
at  Azincourt,  they  were  not  destitute  of  the 
hardy  national  spirit ; and  in  the  course  of  the 
ten  following  years  the  French  were  frequently 
made  sensible  of  this  fact  The  gallant  Talbot, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’,  soon  reduced 
the  revolted  towns  in  Normandy ; he  defeated  a 
French  army  near  Rouen ; he  retook  Pontoise  in 
the  depth  of  winter ; he  cleared  the  whole  country 
round  Paris ; and, atone  moment,  nearly  succeeded 
in  retaking  that  capital.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  sup{x>sed  to  have 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  Eng- 
lish, did  not  practise  that  art  against 
them  with  any  effect;  and  he  never 
ventured  |>er80Dally  to  face  them  in  the 
field.  The  annals  of  war  scarcely  pre- 
sent a more  miserable  and  ridiculous 
exhibition  than  Philip’s  siege  of  Ca- 
lais, in  the  prosecution  of  which  he 
si>ent  immense  sums.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  formerly  pj*otector,  now 
head  of  the  council,  who  was  getting 
ready  reinforcements  for  Cahiis,  seut  a 
challenge  to  Philip,  telling  him  that  he 
would  fight  him  and  his  whole  army 
outside  of  Calais,  as  soon  as  the  wind 
should  serve  for  his  voyage ; and  that 
if  Philip  would  not  await  him  there, 
he  wouhi  follow  him  into  his  states  of 
Flanders.  Philip  replied,  that  he  would 
abide  where  he  was;  but  four  days  be- 
fore Gloucester  landed,  his  army  fled 
in  a panic ; and  knights,  men-at-arms, 
and  all — 30,(XX)  men  wearing  helmets 
— followed  their  example,  leaving  an 
enormous  quantity  of  baggage  and  all 
tlieir  artillery  and  engines  of  war  be- 
hind them.  Philip  was  swept  away  by  the  rush 
i of  the  fugitives,  and  the  Constable  Ricliemont, 
I who  had  gone  to  share  in  the  glory  of  capturing 
I Calais,  {>artook  in  his  disgrace  and  vexatiou.  The 
English,  who  had  not  waited  for  the  raising  of 
the  siege  to  make  incursions  iuto  Flanders,  now 
fell  with  fury  u]X)a  that  country,  taking  several 
towns,  and  carrying  off  an  immense  booty.  Glou- 
cester soon  followed  Philip  iuto  the  heart  of  Flan- 
I ders,  sending  the  most  provoking  meaeogcs  after 
him ; but  Philip  would  nut  meet  this  army,  email 


* MotutrH.;  Ajrm..-  Ottvitr  <U  la  ifarehe;  Hot.  Part.:  BaranU,  ' ralt  tb«r«in«ln«  of  one  who  hJtd  made  tremble  ■oofVsn, 

* The  French  withed  LonU  XI.,  the  ton  of  (Tharlei  VII.,  to  ■ and  who,  were  ha  alWe,  might  yet  make  all  Kranoe  tremble, 
daitroy  the  tnonnmant.  and  throw  tlie  remaliia  of  the  great  * The  figure  repreaent«  hU  monnmental  efl^j  at  Whitohuroli, 
•arrkir  out  of  the  chnreh;  but  Louie  rejecteil  the  bmtel  pro-  [ Bhropahire.  Talbot  inarribed  on  hia  eword  thi»  motto:— 

Jaeal,  eaying  that  be  would  not  wage  war  agaiort  the  deed,  or  in-  " Sum  Talbott  pro  rineere  Inimlooa  meus.** 
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fis  it  waa.  Gloucester,  who  owed  him  many 
grudges  on  account  of  the  aflFair  of  Madame  Jac- 
queline, had  now  taken  u}x>u  himself  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  pretending  that  Philip  had 
forfeited  those  states  by  his  treasons,  and  that 
his  nephew  Henry,  as  king  of  France,  had  be- 
stowed them  upon  him. 

If  Duke  Philip’s  ardour  for  the  war  had  been 
but  lukewarm  before  the  siege  of  Calais,  it  cooled 
almost  to  the  freezing  point  after  that  disgraceful 
miscarriage ; and  a similar  failure  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (14:17),  before  the  walls  of  Crotoy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Crecy,  did  not  tend  to  revive 
his  spirits.  Ghent  and  Bruges  had  openly  re- 
volted, and  the  subjects  of  all  his  states  com- 
])Iained  that  they  were  beggared  by  the  war. 
From  this  lime  he  can  scai'cely  be  said  to  have 
taken  a part  in  the  struggle;  but  his  ueuti-ality 
alone  was  sufhcient  to  turn  the  scales  in  favour 
of  the  French,  who  gradually  regained  possession 
of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire,  though  not 
without  many  a check.  In  Normandy  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  the 
English  long  presented  a bold  front.  The  Duke 
of  York  was  recalled  in  1437,  and  then  the  ditii- 
cult  command  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Wai  wick  died  in  two  years,  on  which,  after  a 
cousidei-able  interval,  the  Duke  of  York  w.-is  re- 
appointed. Thei'C  was  now  a pause  iu  the  hor- 
rors of  war  occasioned  by  famine  and  the  plague, 
which  visited  both  England  and  France  at  the 
same  time.  In  1439  Talbot  recovered  Harfleur, 
the  first  conquest  of  Henry  V.,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  the  English.  The  valour  of  the 
nation  never  shone  with  a more  brilliant  light 
than  during  the  siege,  when  Tedbot,  with  a strong 
garrison  before  him,  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
an  army  far  superior  in  number  to  his  own.  and 
annoyed  at  the  same  time  by  a fieet  of  ships 
which  lay  iu  the  river  and  on  the  coast.  Two 
years  later  Talbot  displayed  admirable  general- 
ship in  relieving  Pontoise,  which  w'os  besieged 
by  an  army  of  12,000  men;  but  all  his  skill  and 
the  valour  of  his  troops  could  not  long  preserve 
that  isolated  position.  In  the  course  of  the  years 
1442  and  1443  the  French  turned  their  arms 
against  Henry's  possessions  in  the  south ; but 
while  they  were  gaining  some  fortresses  iu 
Guienne,  the  English  took  others  iu  the  north, 
and  overi-an  Picardy  and  Anjou.  Soon  after 

' By  on  ex  potl  facto  law,  poMod  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VI., 
Uiougli  nut  now  found  on  the  rolls  of  iMirlmnient,  liaviug  ap- 
IKirentiy  been  tom  out,  sucli  marriages  os  thoee  of  Catherine 
with  Owen  Tudor  wore  declared  presumptuous,  derogatory  to 
tlie  royal  dignity,  and  illegal,  witliout  tiie  express  consent  of 
the  BOTeroign.  After  Catherine's  death,  Tudor  was  apprehended 
and  put  in  ward,  but  he  was  allowed  to  esca|M>  Ooui  the  Tower. 
Ho  was  afterwards  beheaded  fur  his  adherence  to  Henry  VI. 
Jaoqnetta  of  Luxemburg,  the  widow  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ded- 
furd,  followed  Catherine's  example,  and  married,  to  the  groat 


this,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  turned  a ready  ear  to 
proposals  for  an  armistice ; and  negotiations  were 
opened  for  a general  peace.  In  the  end  all  par- 
ties agreed  to  a truce  for  two  years,  to  termimite 
April  1,  1446. 

Henry  of  Windsor  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  but  it  had  long  been  apparent  that 
no  increase  of  years  would  bring  him  the  spirit 
of  a man  or  the  capability  of  managing  his  own 
afiairs.  Gentle,  timid,  submissive,  and  supersti- 
tious, he  would  have  made  a tolerably  good  monk, 
but  he  had  not  one  of  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a good  king.  Parliament,  which  settle*} 
the  regency,  and  apportioned  and  nicely  limited 
the  power  and  authority  of  its  members,  gave 
no  authority  whatever  to  the  queen-mother,  Ca- 
therine of  France,  the  youthful  widow  of  Henry 
V.  This  lady  appears  to  have  hatl  little  ambi- 
tion ; as  three  or  four  years  after  the  death  of 
the  hero  of  Aziucourt  she  married  Oweu  Tudor, 
an  obscure  geutleman  of  Wales,  who,  however, 
boasted  a most  ancient  and  even  a royal  descent; 
but  what,  perhaps,  had  more  iufiueuce  over  Ca- 
theriue’s  choice  was,  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  one  of  the  handsomest  men  iu  England, 
besides  being  “ garnished  with  many  godly  giftA.” 
In  her  atfection  for  her  promising  family  by  this 
second  marriage,  from  which  sprung  the  royal  lino 
of  Tudor,  she  may  have  somewhat  neglected  the 
care  of  the  sickly  and  unpromisiug  Henry,  But 
all  her  cares  hod  long  ceased;  for  she  dieil  iu 
1437,  and  had  now  been  buried  nearly  seven 
years  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side  of  her 
first  husband.' 

In  an  evil  hour  part  of  the  council  took  up  the 
notion  that  Henry's  miserable  deficiencies  might 
be  all  supplied  by  marrying  him  to  a princess  of 
intelligence  and  spirit;  and  for  the  execution  of 
this  pi-ecious  scheme  they  fixed  their  eyes  (of  all 
the  princesses  in  Europe !)  u|K)U  Margaret  of  An- 
jou, tho  cousin  of  the  French  queen,  and  the  de- 
voted friend  of  Charles,  in  whose  court  she  had 
passed  much  of  her  time.  Margaret  was  hand- 
some, of  a womanly  age,  and  noted  for  ability 
and  decision  of  character;  and  she  had  not  yet 
been  intoxicated  by  jx)wer,  or  allowed  opportu- 
nities of  showing  her  pride,  envy,  and  vindictive- 
ness. The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  negotiated  the 
truce,  and  who  was  iu  high  favour  with  the 
iVench  court,  also  negotiated  this  fatal  marriage. 


AniiO]ranoe  of  the  English  oourt.  Sir  Ricliard  WoodriUe,  who 
was  only  a knight.  She  and  her  husband,  however,  after  some 
IMisecutiun  and  payment  of  a fine  of  1 1000,  wers  allowed  to  live 
in  ]>eac«.  Catherine,  besides  s daughter,  had  three  sons  by  Owen 
Tudor.  During  the  reign  of  their  hulf-brotlier  Henry  VI.,  Ed- 
miind,  the  eldest,  was  created  ICurl  of  Richmond;  and  Jasper, 
tho  second,  was  mode  Eiarl  of  Pembroke.  The  first  of  Utesa,  by 
his  marriage  with  tbo  only  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
ha<l  Henry,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  oihI 
oho  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  VII. 
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It  appears  that  the  original  notion  was  his,  but 
that,  though  opposed  most  sti-enuously  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  here  spoke  the  sense  of 
the  English  people,  he  was  stippoileil  by  Cm'dinal 
Beaufort  and  other  membei-s  of  the  government. 
The  father  of  Margaret,  though  titular  King  of 
Sicily  and  Jenisalem,  was  deplorably  poor — a 
very  lackland.  Suffolk,  insteail  of  asking,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  for  a dower  in  money  or  in 
temtor}',  consented  to  pay  a price  for  the  young 
lady’s  hand,  and  finally  agi*eed  to  resign  Anjou 
and  Maine,  which  were  wholly  or  in  greater  part 
in  jMJssessiou  of  the  English,  to  her  father,  whoso 
hereditary  states  they  were.  This  was  giving 
up,  by  a stroke  of  the  pen,  that  which  the  French 
had  not  l)cen  able  bi  obtain  by  the  swonl;  and, 
from  the  geographical  |>03ition  of  the  teiritories  ; 
ceded,  it  was  putting  the  keys  of  Normandy  into  j 
the  hnn<ls  of  the  enemy.  If  Suffolk  and  Beau- 
fort had  made  up  their  minds  to  end  the  ruinous 
struggle,  and  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  English  . 
conquests  in  Fnince,  we  might  i>erhai)a,  abstract- 
edly, and  in  the  cool  philosophy  of  a better  |>e- 
riod,  applaud  hoi\i  the  justice  and  the  wi.sdom 
of  the  cession;  but  such  notions  were  not  suite<l 
to  the  fifteenth  centtiry,  nor  to  the  conquerers  of 
any  other  time— the  nation  was  bent  on  pre- 
seiwing  at  least  a i>ortion  of  what  they  ha<l  ob- 
tained at  an  enormous  expense  of  blootl  and 
tre.asure,  an<l  the  minister  th.at  had  dared  to  pro- 
pose any  such  me.asure  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  English  people.  The  cession,  in 
the  cireumstances  of  the  times,  savoured  slrengly 
either  of  treachery  or  futility.  Itcaufort  was  now 
nearly  fourecore  years  ohl,  and  it  is  more  chari- 
table to  susiiect  him  of  dotage  than  to  accuse  him 
of  treacher}'. 

As  soon  as  the  E.arl  of  Suffolk  returned  to 
England  with  the  bride,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a marquis,  and  frem  that  moment  he  and 
the  queen  l>egan  tomonojxilixe  and  divide  lietween 
them  the  whole  authority  of  government.  They 
were  constantly  together,  and  jieople  said  that 
Suffolk  looked  more  like  her  IiusIkukI  and  King 
of  England  than  the  unfortunate  Henry.  There 
was  a strong  populai*  prejudice  against  French 
queens  of  any  kiml;  nor  did  Margaret’s  conduct 
at  all  tend  to  remove  it.  She  applied  doctrines 
of  government  which  she  had  learned  in  Franco 
to  a counti-y  wholly  ami  happily  different,  and 
incensed  the  people  by  her  arrogant  despotic 
comluct.  The  friemls  and  ailmirers  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  among  whom  the  citizens  of  Ix>u- 
don  were  very  conspicuous,  said  ever}’where  that 
he  wouhl  have  found  them  a l>etter  queen,  and 
taken  l»etUjr  measures  for  the  prcsen’ation  of  the 
English  conquests;  but  the  duke,  either  from  fear 
of  the  prevalent  faction  at  court,  or  from  some 
other  motive,  gave  his  approval,  in  a very  marked 


manner,  in  ]mi'liamont  to  all  the  negotiations 
concludeil  by  Suffolk.*  It  is  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  sincerity  in  these  out- 
wanl  demou.««tration.s,  and  that  the  duke— “the 
good  Duke  Humphrey,"  as  he  was  calksl  by  the 
}>eople — would,  on  account  of  his  gix*at  jwpula- 
rity,  be  a formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
queen  and  her  favourite.  Besides,  the  ]>a.<tsion- 
ate  and  vindictive  Maigaret  w:is  not  likely  to 
foi’get  that  Gloucester  had  at  first  strengly  oj>- 
posed  the  measures  which  made  her  a queen  and 
gave  to  her  father  a re.spectable  existence. 

In  1441,  after  an  altereation  with  the  amlinal, 
in  which  the  duke  was  defeated  and  humiliated,* 
a strange  prosecution  was  got  up  again.st  his  wife 
the  duchess,  Eleanor  Cobham,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  the  misfortune  of  being  Glouces- 
ter’s mistress  before  she  became  his  wife,  mid 
could  never  wholly  efface  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression made  by  this  circumstance.  She  is  repre- 
sented ns  an  avaricious,  grasping,  ambitious,  and 
dissolute  woman;  but  her  enemies  drew  this  por- 
trait, and  whatever  she  might  lie,  she  w:is  de.ar  to 
the  duke,  although  he  was  not  the  most  faithful 
of  husbands.  The  duke  was  much  devoted  to  all 
the  learning  then  in  vogue,  and  exceedingly  foml 
of  the  society  of  learned  men.  Among  other 
doctors  and  clerks  whom  he  entertained  was  one 
Roger  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  kept  constantly  in 
his  house  as  chaplain.  This  Bolingbreke  was 
much  given  to  the  sciences,  esjiecially  to  astro- 
I nomy,  and  astronomy  in  those  days  was  generally 
made  to  include  a.strology.  Gloucester’s  wife, 
aware  that  Henry  was  sickly,  and  that  her  hus- 
band stood  next  in  succession,  was  probably 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  stare  would  tell 
when  the  king  would  die;  and  she  had  fre<juent 
consultations  with  the  chaplain  and  others.  On 
a sudden,  soon  after  her  husbmid’s  last  violent 
quan-el  with  Canlinal  Beaufort,  she  was  accused 
of  treason,  “ for  that  she,  by  sorcery  mid  eu- 
chmitinent,  intended  to  destrey  the  king,  to  the 
intent  to  advance  and  to  promote  her  husband  to 
the  crewn.”  The  duchess  mid  Bolingbreke  were 
arrested,  together  with  Southwell,  priest  and 
canon  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster;  John  Hum, 
priest;  and  Margery  JounJayn,  commonly  called 
the  Witch  of  Eye.  The  duchess  was  examine<l 
in  St.  Stephen’s  Chu|Hil  before  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterburj’ : she  was  condemned  to  do  public 
{(cnance  in  three  places  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwai-ds  to  pass  her  life  a pri.soner  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  under  charge  of  Sir  John  Stmi- 
ley.  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  learned  astrono- 
mer, who  dieil  protesting  his  innocence  of  all 

' Jf'J.  Pali.;  Rjiintr;  HoU, 

^ Tho  (ubjact  of  Ui«  qiuirrul  niut  tlio  lib«ratloii  {Q]Mn  renaoni) 
of  th*  of  Orivuu*  uid  otlior  piiioiien  taken  at  Axiuouurt. 
Gloiicwter  op]<iK<l  thair  liUemlioti. 
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evil  intentions,  was  drawn  and  quartered  at  Tj’- 
burn ; Margery  J ourdayn  was  burned  in  Smith- 
field;  Southwell  died  in  prison  l)cfore  the  time  of 
execution;  and  John  Hum  received  the  royal  par- 
don. Tlie  worst  thing  proved  against  the  duchess 
was,  that  she  had  sought  for  love-philters  to  se- 
cure the  constancy  of  her  husband.  The  worst 
tiling  attempted  to  be  proved  against  her  was, 
that  she  kejit  by  her  a w'ax  figure,  niatle  by  the 
“ cunning  necromancers,”  and  endowed  w'ith  this 
remarkable  quality,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  wjis 
sweated  and  melted  before  a fire,  it  would,  by 
magical  symjiathy,  cause  the  flesh  and  substance 
of  the  king  to  wither  and  melt  away,  and  his 
marrow  to  be  drietl  up  in  his  bones.  “ The 
Duke  of  Gloucester,”  says  the  chronicler,* *  “ bore 
these  things  patiently  and  said  little.”  But  his 
enemies  were  now'  prejiaring  for  him  the  safe 
silence  of  the  gi'ave.  A parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  Febrimr}',  1447,  not  in  the 
usual  place  at  Westminster,  because  the  Lon- 
doners were  devoted  to  the  erring  but  generous- 
hearted  victim,  but  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in 
Sufiblk,  where  the  favourite  wjus  in  the  midst  of 
his  dei>endents.  Ordei'S  were  given  to  the  knights 
of  the  shire  to  come  armed,  and  the  men  of  Suf- 
folk w’ere  collected  and  crow'ded  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  king  w'as  conveyed  to  the 
town,  and,  as  if  his  sacred  person  was  in  dan- 
ger, a numerous  guard  was  ]>loced  round  the 
house  he  occupied.  Gloucester,  who  was  at  his 
strong  castle  of  Devizes,  went  to  attend  this  pai*- 
liament,  and  fell  unsu.s{>ectingly  into  the  snare. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  the  day  after  the  ojieu- 
iug  of  the  session,  he  was  arrested  on  a charge 
of  high  trea.son,  and,  on  the  28th  day  of  the  same 
month,  he  was  fomul  dead  in  his  bed.  The 
whole  nation  believed  that  the  duke  was  foully 
murdered,  and,  with  a single  but  striking  excep- 
tion,* all  the  w'riters  living  at  or  near  the  time 
hint,  mol's  or  lesjs  ojienly,  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  body  of  the  duke  was  shown  to  the  jieople 
at  Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  and  there  w’ei*e  no  mai-ks 
of  violence  upon  it;  but  all  men  remembered  that 
the  bodies  of  Edward  II.,  of  Richai'd  II.,  and  of 
the  other  great  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had 
been  taken  off  at  Calais  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  had  been  exposed  to  view'  in  the 
same  manner,  and  bore  no  signs  of  the  mur- 
derous hands  of  their  enemies.  Suffolk’s  party 
w'ished  it  to  lie  believed  that  he  had  died  of  a})0- 

' HoU. 

* Thu  U WhethumsW'',  irlio  wm  abbot  of  .St.  Albaii’t  at  the 
time,  A warm  flieml  of  Glouoeeter,  aiul  a declared  enemjr  of  the 
Rufl'olk  party,  whom  he  calU  “doga,  toorpioiu,  and  impioiu 
noiscre.”  He  OMtoru  that  the  duke  died  of  grief  and  «iokne<w. 
It  api>eArt  that  the  abbot  oould  hare  no  motive  for  oonoealing 
the  truth  if  he  know  it. 

* Ayrntr/  Rot.  Part,;  ir/i(lAamttfcU;  Hall;  Gruflon. 

* Rymtr. 


plexy.  Some  said  he  had  died  of  a broken  heart; 
but,  even  in  the  latter  case,  Suffolk  and  the  queen 
were  his  murderers.  Humjihrey,  how'ever,  w'as 
not  a man  likely  to  die  of  grief  and  despair,  for  he 
knew  his  great  popularity,  which  in  all  probabi- 
lity must  have  assured  him  that  the  {larliament, 
however  composed,  would  not  venture  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  him.  What  followed 
was  a miserable  show  designed  to  furnish  a plau- 
sible justification  of  his  arrest.  Five  of  his  re- 
tainers were  seized,  and  accused  of  plotting  to 
release  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  from  her  con- 
finement— to  come  to  the  parliament  in  arms—  to 
murder  the  king,  and  proclaim  the  duke,  their 
master,  in  his  stead.  They  were  convicted  and 
condemned  to  die  the  horrible  death  of  traitors ; 
but  w'heu  they  were  only  half  hanged,  they  were 
cut  down,  and,  before  the  executioner  could  pro- 
ceed in  the  bloody  task  of  cutting  up  their  bodies, 
Suffolk  produced  the  royal  pardon,  and  the  men 
were  easily  restored  to  animation.* 

As  if  he  had  not  already  created  odium  enough, 
the  Marquis  of  Suffolk  seized  all  the  estates  of 
the  deceased  duke,  and,  after  keeping  what  best 
suited  him,  divided  nearly  all  the  i'emain<ler 
among  his  own  family  and  most  devoted  parti- 
zans.*  The  good  Duke  Humphrey  left  no  legiti- 
mate children,  and,  on  account  of  her  conviction, 
Diune  Eleanor  could  not  claim  any  part  of  his 
property.  The  duke’s  friends  in  parliament  bold- 
ly asserted  his  perfect  innocence  of  treason,  and 
laboured,  session  after  session,  to  clear  his  me- 
moi'}'  from  the  imputation  of  his  enemies.  His 
old  rival,  his  uncle  Cardinal  Beaufort,  did  not 
long  survive  him.  He  had  for  some  time  with- 
drawn from  political  oflairs  to  his  see  of  Win- 
chester, where,  however,  in  spite  of  his  age  and 
infirmities,  he  w'as  still  cherishing  projects  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  dreaming  of  the  tu- 
ple crow'n  of  Romo  which  had  so  long  eluded  his 
grasp,  but  which  he  fancied  was  at  last  w'ithiu 
his  reach.  He  died  in  his  palace  of  Walvesey 
on  the  11th  day  of  April,  and  the  he  gave 
of  Chnstian  feeling  was  shown  in  his  will,  where- 
by he  be<iueathed  the  mass  of  his  jirojierty  to 
charitable  j)urposes.* 

When  the  truce  expired,  the  King  of  France 
consented  sevei'al  times  to  renew  it  for  short 
periorls;  but  this  suited  his  ow'u  purposes,  and 
he  knew  that  many  of  his  lords  woidd  not  |)er- 
mit  their  operations  to  be  harajiered  by  any  ar- 

^ " Ixtrtl  Canliiial,  if  thuu  thiuk'itt  on  hoavcu's  hliisa, 

Hold  up  thy  baud ; iuak«  signal  of  thy  ho]M : 

He  dies,  aud  make*  no  •ign.” — /Rnry  VI.,  part  ii. 

It  is  almost  iropoMtblo  to  remove  the  impitMoion  nunle  by 
bhakspeore'f  terrific  death-bed  scene;  but  tliat  it  U hiotorioaily 
inoorroct  there  cau  be  little  doubt.  Tlie  great  cardinal  tiled 
almoet  in  publio,  Mitrounded  by  the  clergy  of  lii*  iliooeoe. 

* Hall;  OxitiiiuatioR  //i*r.  Ci-oyland;  Nichol*,  Royal  attd  XoU$ 
IVilU;  Milner'*  Hitt.  Wmchater. 
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mist  ice,  in  case  of  a favourable  opportunity  for 
attacking  the  troops  of  Henry.  The  fact  was, 
Charles  had  another  civil  war  in  the  south  upon 
his  hands : the  Count  of  Armagnac,  favoured  by 
the  now  discarded  minister  La  Tremoille,  had  or- 
ganized a formidable  league  against  him.  France, 
indeed,  was  for  some  time  in  such  a distracted 
condition  that  she  must  again  have  fallen  under 
tlie  yoke,  if  the  government  of  England  had  been 
able  and  willing  to  press  her ; but  that  govern- 
ment was  now  influenced  by  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
whose  father,  brothers,  cousins,  and  a host  of 
relatives  were  to  benefit  by  its  folly,  weakness, 
and  vacillation. 

AD  1449  Maine,  which  lay  so  conveniently 
along  the  southern  frontier  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  which  Suffolk  had  so  liberally  sur- 
rendered to  the  queen’s  father,  Ecn6  of  Anjou, 
had  gradually  been  fille<l  with  French  troops  and 
companies  of  adventure  in  the  service  of  King 
Charles,  who  insulted  the  English  lines  almost 
with  impunity.  The  Duke  of  York  had  been  for 
some  time  recalle<l.  In  vain  his  successor,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  represented  to  his  govern- 
ment that  he  had  no  money — no  efficient  army 
— and  that  all  the  fortresses  in  Normamly  were 
falling  into  ruin  from  want  of  proper  repairs. 
Charles  wante<l  a decent  pretext  for  breaking 
the  armistice,  and  such  pretexts  are  always  found 
when  sought  for.  Some  English  soldiers,  who 
ha<.l  been  exijelled  from  their  houses  in  Maine, 
plunderoil  a tow'n  in  Brittany,  just  as  the  French 
ha<l  plundered  many  a ]ilace  in  Normandy  dur- 
ing the  truce.  Somerset,  conscious  of  his  weak- 
ness, offered  a rejmnition  in  money ; but  Charles 
named  a sum  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
pay,  and  then  threw  his  troops  across  the  fron- 
tiers of  Maine,  and  cidled  up  his  columns  from 
all  sides  to  fidl  upon  both  Lower  and  Upjjcr 
Normandy.  While  the  English  were  negotia- 
ting about  the  damage  done  in  Brittany,  V'enieuil 
and  I’ont  de  I'Arche  were  surpri.sed  or  l>etrayed. 
The  Bastard  of  Orleans,  now  Count  of  Dunois, 
led  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  Rouen,  within 
the  walls  of  which  he  had  many  secret  agents. 
His  force  was  immen.se,  but  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy WII.S  taken  nither  through  the  treiichery 
of  the  inhabitants  than  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
The  Duke  of  isomerset  hatl  been  oblige<l  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Rouen,  and  all  that  he  hml  to  0{>- 
|X)se  to  an  army  without,  and  to  a vast  and  dis- 
affected ]X)pulatiou  within,  was  .a  weak  garrison 
of  1200  men;  but  the  brave  Tallx^t  wjis  with 
him,  and  where  Tall>ot  was  the  English  were 
sure  to  do  something  to  save  their  honour.  But 
the  situation  of  the  English  was  too  desperate  to 
be  saved  evcji  by  the  heroism  of  a Tall)ot : the 
whole  town  rose  against  them,  oj»ened  their  gates 
to  the  Bastard,  and  drove  Uie  garrison  into  the 


citadel,  where  Somerset  capitulated  on  tlie  4th 
of  November,  1449,  being  obliged  to  order  the 
surrender  of  several  other  important  fortresses 
ns  the  price  of  his  ow’n  liberty  and  that  of  his 
brave  men.  Talbot  was  given  as  an  hostage — 
Somerset  retired  to  Caen.* * 

Fopular  indignation  obliged  the 

A.D.  o . Suffolk  to  do  something; 

but  all  that  he  did,  and  it  might  be  all  that  he 
could  do,  was  to  send  a reinforcement  of  3000 
men  into  Normandy.  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  the 
le.ader  of  these  men,  had  the  old  confidence  of  a 
captain  of  Henry  V.  and  Bedfonl;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that,  in  case  of  the  French  meeting  him  in 
the  open  field,  he  could  give  a satisfactory  account 
of  them,  however  superior  their  numbers.  He  ac- 
cordingly gladly  joined  battle  at  Fourmigni  with 
an  army  under  the  command  of  the  Count  of 
Clermont ; but,  while  he  was  engaged,  a second 
army,  led  on  by  the  Constable  of  Fmuce,  closed 
upon  him  in  flank  and  rear.  Some  of  his  men 
then  broke  and  fled,  but  more  remained  to  fight 
desperately,  and  die  with  their  swords  in  their 
hands.  The  victory  of  the  French  was  complete, 
and  they  boasted  of  it  without  any  reference  to 
the  enonnous  disparity  of  numbers.*  Bayeux, 
Avranches,  and  other  towns,  immediately  sur- 
rendered to  them;  and  soon  after,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  driven  out  of  Caen.  The  last  siege 
the  English  sustained  was  at  Cherbourg ; but  that 
pLace  being  furiously  assailed  both  by  sea  and 
laud,  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  August ; aud  the 
whole  of  Normandy  was  lost.* 

The  Count  of  Dunois  and  other  captains  had 
alreatly  made  an  impression  on  the  English  pos- 
sessions on  the  Garonne : the  Count  of  Penthit^vre 
had  recently  been  de.sp<itched  with  an  army  in 
that  direction,  aud,  soon  after  the  conquest  or 
submission  of  Normandy,  the  moss  of  Charles’ 
forces  marched  against  Quieuue,  where  thera 
were  scarcely  any  English  trooj)s,  and  where  the 
people,  though  not  much  attached  to  the  French, 
from  whom  they  still  differed  muteriall}'  in  lan- 
guage aud  habits,  were  wavering  and  divideil. 
The  nobles  generally  had  declaretl  againstthe  Eng- 
lish: when  the  French  army  began  their  cam|)aign 
in  earnest,  in  1451,  the  castles  were  surrendered 
to  them  without  any  fighting.  The  English, 
collecting  their  weak  and  scattered  detachments, 
retired  to  Bordeaux  and  the  {daces  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourhood  of  that  fair  aud  fiourishiug  city,  where 
their  flag  had  floated  for  300  years.  Castillon, 
St.  Emilion,  Lil>ourue,  Rions,  were  carried  by 
assault;  and  the  Sire  d’Orval  ,advanct‘<l  with  a 

* J/oMJ/rrirt;  Hall. 

* MotuirtUt:  yuuirti.  Sir  Tliom.1*  Kyriol  luul  ilrawn  K»ne 
troop*  from  the  garriaon*,  »iul  joined  them  to  hU  3000 ; but  hi* 
foroo  w;u  itill  very  inferior  to  the  aniiy  of  CIcnnont,  to  «ay 
nothing  of  the  second  French  army  under  liicheiuuut. 

* Homfn-Ut, 
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body  of  horse  to  the  environs  of  liordcaux.  At 
his  approach  the  English  garrison  and  8000  or 
10,000  of  the  citizens,  with  the  mayor  at  their 
head,  made  a sortie  with  more  spirit  than  disci- 
pline: D’Orval  chai'ged  them  rudely  at  several 
points,  broke  them,  covered  the  roads  with  tlieir 
wounded  and  their  dead,  and  carried  off  a con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  But  Bordeaux 


was  not  lost  by  an  unlucky  sally;  and  tins  year 
the  French  were  awed  by  its  formidable  attitude. 
In  the  following  summer  the  Counts  of  Dunois, 
Penthievre,  Foix,  and  Armagnac  {>euetrated  into 
Guienne  from  four  different  sides:  the  important 
town  of  Blaye  surrendered  to  them  ; other  places 
declared  for  Charles ; and,  herame<l  in  or  crushed 
by  numerous  and  still  increasing  forces,  the  Eng- 


FRANCE 

slwwin^  the  portinins 
«t  former  prrtojj 
ruhjrcl  tA 

E^GLISU  ULTE 


lish,  who  no  longer  ]wssessed  a foot  of  ground  in 
the  province  except  Fronaac,  Rayonne,  and  Rir- 
deaux,  were  forced  to  consent  to  give  up  those 
places  by  the  festival  of  St.  .Tohn,  if  they  wore 
not  previously  relieved  and  rcinforce<l  by  troops 
from  EiM.dnnd.  The  time  pas.setl ; not  a man  was 
sent  to  their  succour ; and  on  the  apjwiuted  day 
the  garrisons  of  Fronsac  and  Rtrdeaux  opened 
their  gate.s  to  the  officers  of  Charles.  Notwith- 
standing their  stipulation,  the  garrison  of  Riy- 


onne  still  nttempte<i  to  defend  that  ])lace;  but 
they  were  comf)elled  to  capitulate  soou  alter  to 
Count  Gaston  de  Foix.' 

Thus  was  lost  the  la.st  fi*agmeut  of  the  brilliant 
heritage  of  Elemiorof  Aquitaine,  which  had  been 
secured  by  the  policy  and  valour  of  Henry  II. 
Nothing  now  remained  to  the  English  in  France 

* Th«  connection,  at  once  political  and  conimarvial,  which 
bnnnd  Rli);laud  by  the  aloeext  tit*  with  Ciiienne  .ttid  UiiiKuaioc, 
during  wiiole  oeniuna*,  at  time*,  too,  when  northern  and  we«t- 
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save  Calais  and  a strip  of  mai’sliy  land  command- 
ed by  its  batteries.  In  Normandy  and  other 
|jai-t3  of  Franco  their  expulsion  was  hailed  with 
a general  though  not  unanimous  joy;  but  it  was 
far  different  in  Guienne,  where  the  jjeoplc,  who 
did  not  consider  themselves  Frenchmen,  and  who 
were  strongly  attached  to  their  old  franchises, 
which  the  English,  accustomed  to  liberties  of  the 
same  sort,  had  respected,  felt  that  they  had  much 
to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  being  included  in  that 
national  system  and  placed  under  French  gover- 
nors. Forgetting  all  their  former  complaints 
against  the  pride  of  the  Islanders,  the  people  of 
Guienne  long  continued  to  regret  the  days  w'hen 
the  red  cross  of  England  waved  over  their  thriv- 
ing cities  and  sea-ports.  Nor  did  they  submit 
to  their  new  masters  without  an  effort  to  restore 
the  dominion  of  their  old  ones.' 

The  tables  had  been  turned:  the  English  Ijegan, 
under  Henry  V.,  to  make  their  conquest  of  France 
when  that  country  was  cursed  witli  a mad  king, 
an  intriguing  and  vindictive  queen,  and  a fac- 
tious nobility;  and  they  finished  losing  all  they 
gained,  and  a great  deal  more,  when  the  same 
curses  fell  u{x>u  their  own  country.  But  the 
shame  of  those  losses  was  not  to  bo  bonie  |>ar 
tiently  by  a high-spirited  peoj>le,  and  before 
the  final  closing  of  the  account  of  defeat  .and  ex- 
pulsion, they  took  a terrible  vengeance  on  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk — for  such  was  the  title  which 
this  minister,  rising  ns  his  country  sank,  had 
now'  taken  to  himself. 

Bitter  complaints  hail  been  i-epeatedly  made  in 
parliament  by  a spirited  minority,  and  as  mis- 
fortunes thickened  this  minoi'ity  became  a majo- 
rity, whose  indignation  was  overwhelming.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1449,  while  the  public  mind 
was  exasperated  by  the  recent  loss  of  Rouen, 
Suffolk  was  attacked  in  both  houses.  He  had  a 
short  breathing-time  during  the  Christmas  re- 
cess,* but  the  })opular  clamour  rose  louder  and 
louder;  and  when  parliament  met,  c.arly  in  Jan- 
uary, 14.W,  he  complained  of  the  accusations 
made  against  him,  defended  his  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism, and  challenged  his  accusei-s  to  the 

ern  Fnuioo  waa  nt  war  both  with  Kiiglnntl  and  wiuit  ar»  now 
her  own  ■oulhem  proTinoeo,  niiut  liavo  greatly  promoted  tho 
intellcctuAl  and  loclal  derelopment  of  Kngland.  Thierry  ipoake 
tho*  of  ljuvgunloo : — " The  county  of  Tunlouao,  and  tho  great 
lonUhip*  which  in  tho  thirteenth  century  weraiudopendonclee, 
either  olliee  or  tiumoIb,  were  inSnitoly  more  oivilizod  than 
any  other  territories  ouinprioed  witliln  tho  limita  of  ancient 
Claul.  Tliey  droro  a great  trade  with  the  [>orU  of  tho  Lerant. 
Their  cities  enjoyed  municipal  oon>titution*,and  eren  resemhloil 
in  some  meaours  tho  Italian  ropubliot.  The  wealthy  burgesses 
liad  each  his  own  mansion-houae,  Hanked  with  towers;  and 
tlusir  soiu  might  lie  knighted  if  they  ctiose,  and  joiut  at  touma- 
meuts  like  nohiomen.  Tliis  lure  of  |>olitical  equality,  which 
sciunlaiued  the  kniglits  of  France,  Durgnmly,  and  liermany, 
bringing  all  chuaes  of  the  {aopuL-ition  into  free  interoouise  with 
oarli  othor,  luspirod  the  Gollio  iniiabitanU  of  tlio  coaste  of  the 
Meditemuicnn  with  a spirit  of  activity  wliich  displayed  itself  in 
all  kiiiiU  of  moral  eultoro.  Tlielr  literuturo  was  the  most  rc- 
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proof.  This  challenge  was  readily  accepted.  Four 
days  after,  the  commons  lequested  the  lords  to 
commit  him  to  the  Tower.  The  lords  replietl 
that  they  could  not  commit  a jieer  w’ithout  some 
specific  charge.  The  commons  took  only  tw'o 
•lays  to  get  up  a direct  charge,  and,  when  they 
produced  it,  it  was  neither  honest  nor  ingenious. 
It  simply  chargetl  the  duke  with  having  furnishetl 
the  castle  of  Wallingford  with  provisions  and 
military  stores,  with  the  object  of  assisting  tho 
King  of  France,  who,  they  asserted,  was  prepar- 
ing to  invade  England.  Tho  lords,  however, 
without  hesitation,  onlered  the  arrest  of  the  ob- 
noxious minister,  and  be  was  seized  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower.  The  bill  of  imjieachiuent, 
which  the  commons  prejiared  in  ten  days,  con- 
tained several  lulditional  charge.s.  For  example, 
they  charged  Suffolk  with  the  design  of  destroy- 
ing both  Henry  and  his  j>artial  mistress  Margaret, 
and  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  own 
son ; and  they  said  that  he  hiul  contracted  en- 
gagements with  the  French,  in  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing their  assistance  for  these  ends.  To  the  charges 
of  liberating  tho  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  ceding 
Maine  and  Anjou,  he  was  certainly  amenable  a-s 
a minister;  and  these  charges  were  now  preferred 
against  him.  But  the  commons  were  still  waver- 
ing and  uucertaiu  os  to  their  proofs ; <utd  on  the 
7th  of  March,  a month  after  laying  their  first 
ini()eachmeut  of  eight  articles,  they  presented  a 
new  impeaclimeut  of  a very  different  kind,  which 
contained  sixteen  articles,  some  of  which  sceiu 
probable  enough,  but  none  of  them  amouuted  to 
absolute  treason. 

On  the  13th  day  of  March,  Suffolk  was  brought 
to  tho  bar  of  the  lord.s,  and  falling  on  liis  knees 
before  the  king,  he  vowed  that  he  was  innocent 
of  any  treason.  In  pleading,  he  kept  to  the  ab- 
surd imjMJachmeut  in  eight  articles,  never  alliul- 
ing  to  the  charges  of  waste  of  money,  improvi- 
dence, luid  corruption,  or  indeed  to  any  other  of 
the  sixteen  charges  contained  in  the  second  bill 
of  imjieachment.  As  to  tho  article  relating  to 
his  project  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  own  son, 
he  maintained  that  it  was  absurd,  and  the  pro- 

finol  iu  Europo,  and  tho  lan;ptage  of  tliat  litoratiiro  w.-u  cloMioal 
in  Italy  and  .Sp-ain.  Tlieir  Cliri»tiaiiity  wo*  nnifut  and  oxoltod; 
fur  tliey  wore  iiy  nntiuv  imiviMioueil,  and  it  did  nut  oonaiiit  in 
an  implicit  belief  of  tlie  dogmof,  and  a niechouical  obson'onco 
of  tho  practicea  of  tho  Roman  church.  Without  ojionly  revolt- 
ing ngainit  that  chnrcli,  they  tiod  at  that  remuto  jioriod  anti- 
ciiMtod,  and  in  aonio  tort  liad  oven  oxoooded,  tlio  roligioiu  ro- 
fununtion  wltich  the  auctooiiUi  century  taw  burst  into  light  in 
other  oountrios.  All  this  waa  effected  amongat  them  iniumaiblr. 
without  a religious  war — a-iUiout  any  burst  of  (iuiaticism — with- 
out tlioir  liaiing  themaclres  exoctlv  measumi  tlio  ilogree  of  Uioir 
dlMont  from  thoCatholicchurch."  Many  traits  iu  thliKlescripliuii 
aeem  to  iiATO  been  tranaplantcd  into  F.nglAiid  at  an  early  date. 

' Morutnlrt;  A.  Tbiorry,  Iftrt.  Ouymn';  Hall;  8ti>K. 

* During  this  interval  the  Diidinp  of  Cbioheater,  a IViend  o.' 
Suffolk  and  kee|>«r  of  the  privy  seal,  waa  luasaacroii  by  the  )mo- 
plo  of  Portoiuouth  for  Uie  part  he  had  token  iu  the  negotiations 
about  M.-iino  and  Anjou.  __ 
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jcct  imjx»88ible.  Tie  could  not  deny  the  ceasiou 
of  Maine  and  Anjou;  biit  he  urged  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  that  guilt  (if  guilt  it  were),  for 
the  other  lords  of  the  council  had  authorized 
that  mejisure,  and  the  peei-s  in  parliament  had 
afterwards  sanctioned  it.  The  commons  were  de- 
termined that  he  should  not  escape,  and  refused 
to  vote  any  supplies;  the  court,  hy  which  could  be 
meant  little  but  the  queen,  were  eqimlly  resolved 
that  he  should  not  be  convicted  ; and  the  whole 
proceeding  ended,  as  it  began,  in  irregularity. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Suffolk  Avas  again  called 
up  to  the  lords,  the  king  being  present.  The 
chancellor*  observed  to  the  duke  that  he  had  not 
claimed  the  privilege  of  a peer,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  more  to  say  in  defence  of  his 
conduct.  Suffolk  SJiid  that  he  thought  he  had 
said  enough  to  establish  Ids  innocence : and  he 
thrCAV  himself  ujjon  the  will  of  the  king.  Ids 
master.  The  scene  had  been  arranged  before- 
luiml ; the  chancellor  instantly  rejoined,  saying 
that,  as  the  duke  did  not  put  himself  upon  his 
peenige  for  trial,  the  king  would  not  declare 
him  either  innocent  or  guilty;  but  with  respect 
to  the  second  impeachment  (to  which  Suffolk 
had  given  no  answer),  the  king,  not  as  a judge 
taking  council  of  the  lords,  but  as  one  to  whose 
authority  the  prisoner  had  submitted  of  his  own 
free  will,  commanded  him  to  quit  England 
before  the  1st  of  May,  and  to  remain  in  banish- 
ment for  the  space  of  five  yeai's. 

If  parliament  had  entered  into  this  compromise, 
and  were  satisfied  with  it,  it  was  far  otherwise 
with  the  people  of  London.  These  were  furious 
that  the  tmitor,  the  cause  of  all  the  disgrace 
abroatl,  as  they  considered  him,  should  be  allow- 
ed to  escape  so  easily;  and,  on  the  day  of  his  en- 
largement, upwards  of  2000  persons  collected  to 
take  his  life.  Suffolk,  however,  evaded  the  rage 
of  this  mob,  and  went  to  his  estates,  where  he 
summoned  his  relatives,  friends,  and  dependents. 
In  their  presence  he  swore  upon  the  host  that  he 
was  a wronged  and  innocent  man  ; and  then  he 
went  to  Ipswich,  and  erubarked  for  the  Continent. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  as  they  were  sailing  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  the  two  small  vessels  which 
carried  the  exile  and  his  retinue  were  brought-to 
by  the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  a great  ship  of  war. 
The  duke  was  ordered  on  boju*d  the  Nicholas, 
the  captain  of  which  said  to  him,  as  he  stepped 
upon  the  deck,  “Welcome,  traitor  I”  He  was 
kept  on  board  two  days,  during  which  the  ship 
stood  off  and  on,  probably  communicating  with 
some  gx*eat  movers  in  the  business  on  shore,  and 


' This  was  the  Archbistiop  of  York.  Suffolk’s  chonuellor,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  resigned  the  stxila  ut  the  first  blush 
of  the  proMCUtion.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  present 
scene  passed  in  the  king's  apartment,  to  which  all  the  lords, 
spiritu.'U  and  temporal,  weru  summoned. 


the  duke  employed  himself  with  his  confessor. 
On  the  third  day  a cock-boat  came  alongside, 
and  in  the  boat  were  a block,  an  axe,  and  an 
executioner.  Suffolk  was  handed  over  to  the 
latter,  who  cut  off  his  head.  A general  cry  had 
been  liaised  that  Suffolk  still  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  Margaret,  and  that  it  was  insupportable 
to  see  the  “ queen  s darli  ng^  escai>e  with  a certainty 
of  being  soon  recalled  to  power  and  to  vengeance ; 
but  who  were  the  great  directors  of  his  assassi- 
nation was  never  clearly  proved.  No  investiga- 
tion took  place;  the  people  rejoiced  at  the  death, 
and  their  minds  were  soon  excited  by  other 
events  which  were  the  faint  prelude  to  the  wars 
of  the  Roses.' 

John  Cade  was  a native  of  L'eland,  who  hail 
passed  some  time  in  France  as  a soldier  of  the 
English,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  as  an 
outlaw.  It  ap|>eara,  however,  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  and  that  he  came 
from  Ireland,  then  governed  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  into  England,  at  the  moment  when  the 
excitement  against  the  gov'ernment  was  at  the 
highest.  Insurrections  had  broken  out  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  kingdom  before  Suffolk’s  fall, 
and  Cade  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a popular 
movement  immediately  after  that  event  He 
assumed  the  noble  name  of  Mortimer,  and 
claimed  a descent  which  made  him  a relation 
(though  illegitimately)  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
None  but  very  questionable  evidence  was  evei- 
brought  to  show  that  this  prince  had  employeil 
him,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Cade,  or  rather  the 
jHJculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  without 
which  Cade  would  have  been  nothing,  played  the 
game  of  the  duke,  and  encouraged  the  hop>es  which 
York  had  long  entertained  of  grasping  the  royal 
power.  The  men  of  Kent*  had  long  been  noted 
for  their  determined  spirit;  they  were  the  boldest 
and  least  vicious  of  the  insiu’gents  who,  under 
Wat  Tyler,  nearly  overturned  a former  weak 
government ; they  were  probably  better  iufomie<l 
than  the  people  of  the  inland  counties  of  what 
was  passing  in  Fiance;  and  they  were  now  more 
violent  in  their  complaints  than  tlie  rest  of  the 
nation.  It  was  said  that  the  queen  held  them 
guilty  of  the  recent  mui-der  of  her  favourite, 
whose  headless  hotly  lay  for  some  time  ex{>osed 
on  the  beach  near  Dover,  and  that  she  had 
threatened  to  take  a sanguinary  vengeance. 
Cade  threw  himself  among  these  men,  who  sc- 


^HaU:  Continuatvan  Hitt,  Croyland:  Stow. 

^ Thierry  oacribea  the  reodineM  of  the  men  of  Kent  to  take  the 
lead  In  popular  iusurreotious  to  their  having  preearrod  aome 
remembrance  of  their  fiithera  haring  made  tenna  with  William 
the  Conqueror.  A much  more  likely  caoie  lay  in  the  law  ot 
gavelkind  prerailing  in  that  ooimty.  Thia  “ incensate  oustome 
of  garelkiud,”  aa  it  i»  called  in  the  Glory  of  GeMTotdy.  “ tendetli 
to  the  deetmetion  of  anneient  and  gentle  hemsoa,”  and  hence 
al«o  to  the  multiplication  of  email  democratic  propriotore. — F.fii. 
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lected  him  to  be  their  captaiu.  He  led  them 
towards  the  capital;  and  about  the  middle  of 
June,  a great  multitude,  estimated  at  15,000  or 
20,000,  encamped  at  Blackheath,  from  which 
lK)int  Cade  kept  up  a corresjwndence  with  the 
JiOudouers.  The  court  sent  to  demaud  why  the 
good  men  of  Kent  had  quitted  their  homes. 
Cade  gave  their  reasons  in  a paper  entitled  “Tl>e 
Complaint  of  the  Commons  of  Kent.”  After 
alluding  to  the  report  that  Kent  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a royal  power,  and  made  a hunting 
forest,  “ for  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  of 
which  the  commons  of  Kent  were  never  guilty,” 
Crnle,  or  the  pens  that  wrote  for  him,  went  on  to 
complain  that  justice  and  pros|jerity  had  been 
put  out  of  the  land  by  misgoveniment ; that  the 
king  w'as  stirred  to  live  only  on  the  substance  of 
the  commons,  while  other  men  fattened  on  the 
lands  and  revenues  of  the  crown  ; that  the  jkjo- 
ple  of  the  realm  were  not  paid  for  stuff  and  pur- 
veyance forcibly  taken  for  the  king’s  use ; that 
the  princes  of  the  royal  blood  were  excluded 
from  the  court  and  government,  which  were 
filled  exclusively  by  mean  and  corrupt  persons, 
who  plundered  and  oj)presaed  the  j>eople;  that  it 
was  noised  that  the  king’s  lauds  in  France  had 
l>een  alienated  jmd  put  away  from  the  crown, 
and  the  lords  and  jX50j)le  there  destroyed  with 
untrue  means  of  treason  ; that  the  commons  of 
Kent  ha<l  been  esj)ecially  overtaxed  and  ill- 
treated  ; that  their  sheriffs  and  collectors  had 
l>ecn  guilty  of  infamous  extortion  ; and  that  the 
free  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  had  been 
hindered.  The  court  pretended  to  l>e  prejKiring 
a pro|)er  answer  to  this  startling  list  of  grievan- 
ces, but  it  employed  the  time  thus  gained  in  col- 
lecting troops  in  London.  In  this  interval  Cade 
sent  in  another  i»a])er,  headed  “ The  requests  by 
the  captain  of  the  great  assembly  in  Kent.” 
This  document,  though  conceived  in  res|>ectful 
language,  went  more  directly  to  the  {K>int.  It 
required  that  the  king  should  resume  the  grants 
</f  the  crown,  so  that  he  might  reign  like  a king 
reyal;  that  he  should  instantly  dismiss  all  the 
false  progeny  and  affinity  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  take  about  his  noble  jxirsou  the  true  loi*ds  of 
his  reyal  blood,  namely,  the  high  and  mighty 
prince  the  Duke  of  York,  long  exiled  from  the 
king’s  j)reseuce,  and  the  mighty  princes  the  Dukes 
of  Exeter,  Buckingham,  :uid  Norfolk ; that  he 
should  punish  the  false  traitors  who  had  con- 
trived ami  imagined  the  death  of  that  excellent 
prince  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  their  holy  fa- 
ther the  cardinal,'  and  others,  and  who  had  pro- 
moted and  caused  the  h>s8  of  /Vnjou,  Maine,  Nor- 

< Tliia  munl«r  of  old  l)««iif»rt  «aa  toe  nx>:it  atwurd  utatoiuent 
In  UiMs  ducumenU,  Surely  it  wm  iiatiinU  eumi^b  fur  o luaii  to 
die  at  Uia  age  of  eiglity:  aiwl  the  amiinal.  .t<  we  iinTe  Mid.  dieil 
aiiiMst  ill  publie. 


mandy,  and  other  parts  of  France.  The  court 
had  now  levied  a considerable  army;  ami  this 
force  was  sent  out  to  give  the  rebels  their  an- 
swer. Cade  fell  back  from  Blackheath  to  Seven- 
oaks,  where,  in  a good  position,  he  halted,  and 
waited  the  attack  of  a detachment  of  the  royal 
army.  This  detachment  was  defeated  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  the  commander.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stafford,  was  slain.  The  soldiers  had  not 
fought  with  good  will  at  Sevenoaks ; and  when 
their  main  Ixnly,  still  at  Blackheath,  got  intelli- 
gence of  that  affair,  they  liegan  to  say  that  they 
liked  not  to  fight  against  their  own  countrymen, 
who  only  called  for  a reasonable  redress  of  gi'iev- 
ances.  The  court  now  found  that  concession 
was  ex[>edieut:  and  they  sent  Lord  Say,  a very 
obnoxious  minister,  and  some  other  individuals, 
who  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  to  the  Tower,  w’hich  Lord  Scales  un- 
dertook to  maintain  for  the  king.  The  army 
was  disbanded,  and  the  king  was  conveyed  for 
safety  to  the  strong  castle  of  Kenilworth.  While 
this  W!»s  doing.  Cade  re-ap[>eared  at  Blackheath; 
and  by  the  end  of  June,  he  h:id  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  from 
Lambeth  and  Southwark  to  Greenwich.  From 
Southwark  ho  sent  to  demand  entrance  into  the 
city  of  Ix>ndon ; and  this,  after  a debate  in  the 
common  council,  was  fi*eely  granted  to  him  by 
the  lord- mayor.  On  the  3d  of  July,  Cade  led 
his  followers  into  the  heart  of  the  capital.  He 
seemed  anxious  to  preserve  the  strictest  discipline 
— he  issued  proclamations  forbidding  plunder, 
and  in  the  evening  he  led  his  host  back  to  the 
Borough.  The  next  day  he  returned  in  the  same 
goo<l  order;  but  he  forced  the  mayor  and  judges 
to  sit  in  Guildhall,  and  pass  judgment  upon  Ix>nl 
Say,  of  whoso  person  he  had,  by  some  means, 
obtained  possession.  Say  demanded  a trial  by 
his  peers,  but  Cade’s  men  hurried  him  to  the 
standard  at  Che.apside,  and  cut  off  his  head. 
Soon  after,  they  did  the  same  by  Say’s  son-in- 
law,  Cromer,  the  sheriff  of  Kent.*  When  this  was 
over,  they  retired  quietly  to  the  Borough  for  the 
night.  In  the  course  of  the  following  day  a few 
houses  were  pillaged.  The  citizens  now  took 
counsel  with  Lord  Scales,  who  had  KKM)  soldiers 
in  the  Tower;  and  it  was  resolve«l  that  they 
should  jirevent  Cade  from  entering  the  city  on 
the  morrow.  The  insurgents  got  news  of  this 
intention  in  the  night,  and  instantly  made  an 
attack  on  the  bridge.  The  citizens  resolutely 
defended  it,  and,  after  a nocturnal  fight,  which 
l.-isted  six  hours,  and  cost  many  lives,  they  re- 
mained masters  of  the  passage. 

> Itill*  of  iiiilictuicnt  »'orti  al»o  fouud  ngaiuit  tlio  Duchen  of 
8nfTuUi,  tlio  liiidtop  of  b«lubui7,  TIioidm  Daniel,  anil  MTeial 
other  frieiiils  of  the  deoeaMxl  luuiiDtor,  who,  fortuuatoljr.  um 
out  of  rracb  of  the  iueiuxunta. 
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The  insurgents  retired  into  Southwark,  and,  in 
concei-t  with  the  instated  citizens,  it  was  re- 
solved to  delude  them  by  pi-omises  of  pardon, 
as  had  been  practised  with  the  follower  of  Wat 
Tyler,  Jioth  the  chancellor  and  the  ex-chancel- 
lor, the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbun.-, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tower,  whence  they 
despatched  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  with  a 
general  j>ardon,  under  the  great  seal,  to  all  such 
as  should  return  to  their  homes.  Itap|>ears  that 
the  prelate  also  promised  a rcdi*ess  of  grievances. 
His  mission  had  the  immediate  etlect  of  creating  ' 
a division  among  the  insurgents — one  party  being 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions; the  other,  that  thei*e  was  no  faith  to  be  put 
in  them.  Some  began  to  retire  into  Kent:  Cade 
accepted  the  pardon,  and  then  the  whole  force 
l>egan  to  disi>erse.  But  in  two  days  Cmle  was 
ag2un  in  Southwark,  with  a considerable  host, 
who  maintained  that  it  would  be  folly  to  lay 
ilown  their  arms  until  they  had  obtained  some 
security  froux  government  for  the  performance  of 
its  promises.  Dissension,  however,  broke  out 
afresh,  and  being  awed  by  the  warlike  attitude  of  : 
the  Londoners,  they  retreated  to  Blackheath,  and 
thence  marched  to  Rochester,  where  their  feuds 
ten-ilied  their  leader.  Cade,  who  ex|)ected  to  be 
munlered  or  delivered  up  to  government,  which 
had  proclaimed  him  a traitor,  and  offered  lOOU  j 
UKU-ks  for  Ills  apprehension,  got  secretly  to  horse, 
and  gallojjed  across  the  country  towai-ds  the  Sus- 
sex coast.  He  was  closely  followed  by  one  Alex- 
ander Iden,  an  esquire,  who  overtook  him  and 
attacked  him  sword  in  hand.  After  a des]>erate 
light,  the  8<juh*e  proved  the  better  man.  The 

• Slote;  Pabyan:  P<ulon  Lettert. 

* Thitirry  uoutrMU  tltis  insurrection  with  that  under  Wat 
Tyler,  seventy  yeani  before.  The  latter  ho  cousidoni  as  cliiuHy 
cue  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  represented  by  the  sor&,  against 
the  .\nglo-Nonaan,  reprowsutoii  by  tho  j/oUilthouinut — the  gentry 
— ami  to  have  been  the  liual  term  of  tlio  lerie*  of  Saxon  ruvolts, 
null  the  first  of  a new  order  of  itolitiad  uiovetujuts.  Ilatl  it 
succoedud,  as  an  historLan  of  tliat  period  uxpresaos  hiniseif,  oil 
nobility  and  gentry  might  liavo  disa]>|>earod  fi\>m  Eliiglaud. 
What  really  followed  M.  Thierry  describes  thus:— 

'*  lA.n.  13Sl-14iU.i  Hut,  instead  of  tills,  luatten  rcumned  os 
formerly  established  by  tile  Conquest;  and  the  serfs,  after  their  : 
defeat,  ooutiuued  to  bo  treated  aocurdXug  to  the  tenru  of  the 
proclamation,  whiuli  told  them ; — ' Villains  you  wore,  and  still 
are;  and  in  bondage  you  sliail  lemoin.’  Xotwithstanding  the 
failure  of  the  great  effort  they  hod  made  to  escape  at  oiioe  from 
Isiudage,  and  to  obliterate  the  distinction  of  cunditious  which 
luid  succoedud  tliat  of  raous,  the  natural  pivceM  by  which  tliat 
distinction  became  gradually  loss  risible  and  revolting  wont  on 
nil  interrupted ; and  the  onfmnehisumeut  of  individuals,  which 
hud  begun  long  before,  became  more  and  more  fhvineiit.  The 
idea  of  the  s]>ecifio  irtjustice  of  serfdom  and  praxliol  bondage 
(whatever  its  origin,  and  whatliur  of  ancient  or  recent  iustitu- 
tiou) — tliis  groat  idea,  wliich  huil  farmed  Uio  grand  tie  uniting 
the  conspirators  of  1381,  and  whicti  the  instinct  of  fremlom  ha<l 
iui|ilauted  in  tlio  souls  of  the  jieasantry  before  it  luul  reached 
the  higher  raiiks,  came  at  longtli  to  bo  owned  as  a true  principle 
by  the  gentry  themaeivos.  in  those  moments  of  thoughtfulniM 
wlien  reflection  becomes  oalmer  and  doe|>er — when  reawvn  pre- 
vails over  interest  and  avarice — in  Uie  liour  of  domostio  sorrow, 
of  sickness,  and  of  intjicnding  ileath — tlie  nobles  of  tliat  age  re- 
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bead  of  Cade  was  stuck  uixou  London  bridge, 
with  the  face  turned  towai-ds  tlie  pleasant  hills 
of  Kent ; and  Lien  was  made  happy  with  the 
1000  marks.  Pureuit  was  then  made  after  Cade’s 
companions,'  and  many  were  taken  and  executed 
as  traitors.*  It  was  stated  in  a subsequent  act 
of  attainder,  that  some  of  these  men  confessed 
that  their  object  ha<l  been  to  jylace  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  ou  the  throne ; but  this  evidence 
is  open  to  suspicion ; and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
affinued  that  the  insurgents  had  been  employed 
by  the  duke.*  But  wliatever  may  liave  been  the 
caution,  prudence,  and  pixtience  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  that  prince’s  name  was  cei-tainly  put  pro- 
minently forward  at  this  time;  and  it  is  equally 
certjxin,  if  the  question  was  to  be  decided  by  de- 
scent and  birth,  that  York  had  a preferable 
right  to  the  throne. 

We  have  shown  in  what  manner  the  claims  of 
the  old  line  of  the  Plantageixets  rested  in  Edmunil 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.*  This  Edmund,  after 
faithfully  serving  the  house  of  Lancaster  in  {xeace 
and  in  war,  died  in  1424;  upon  which,  as  he  left 
no  issue,  and  as  his  brother  Roger  and  his  sister 
Eleanor  had  died  childless,  his  rights  passed  to 
his  sister  Anne,  married  to  the  EiU’l  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  been  condemned  and  executed  for  trea- 
sou  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V, 
Anne  Mortimer  had  a sou,  the  )«*esent  Prince 
Richarxl,  who  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  liis  pater- 
nal uncle  the  Duke  of  York,  as  also  to  the  lineal 
i-ights  of  his  maternal  uncle  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  Mai*ch.  But  uotwithstauding  the  growth 
of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right — a doctrine 
whicli  had  gradually  made  way  iuEurojxe — it  may 

]>eiit«<l  in  such  momenta  of  doubt  of  their  bolding  property  in 
bondmen,  no  a thing  dinplea»iug  to  tliat  God  who  liad  create  1 
all  men  after  hU  own  imago.  Many  doods  of  manumiat>ioii, 
dated  in  the  fourtoouth  and  fifteeiitli  centuries,  have  the  follow- 
ing pnauiiblo: — ‘Inasuiucii  ns  in  the  beginning,  God  maile  oil 
men  by  nature  free,  and  as  the  hvw  of  iiatious  plaoeil  some  after- 
wards luider  tlie  yoke  of  bondage,  we  think  it  would  be  pious 
and  meritorious  in  tlio  sight  of  God  to  libeiato  such  |>ersons  to 
us  subjecteil  in  villatingo,  and  to  free  them  entirely  from  sncii  ser- 
vices: Know  thorefore  that  we  liave  free<l  and  liberated  from  all 

yoke  of  cervitudo , our  knaves,  of  the  manor  of , them 

: and  all  tlieir  childruu,  bom  and  to  lie  bom.'  . . . Jack 

Cade,  who  in  1443  played  the  same  jart  as  Wat  Tyler  in  XSSI, 
did  not,  like  the  latter,  make  liimsolf  the  leprasentative  of  tlic 
rights  of  the  common  iwo]ile  in  opposition  to  the  gentlemen ; 
but,  oonnectiug  ids  own  mid  tlio  ]>opular  cause  witli  the  aristo- 
^ cratical  fkctiuiis  wliicb  tlieii  divided  Euglatid,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  aimouiice  himself  as  one  of  the  royal  family,  unjustly  ex- 
I eluded  froui  tlio  suooeasion  to  tlie  tliroiie.  The  iuflueucc  which 
I this  im|K«tuie  liad  ou  tlie  minds  of  the  jieople  in  the  uortheni 
provinces,  and  in  tliat  very  oiHinty  of  Kent  which,  seventy  vears 
' bofoiv,  hod  chuseu  tilers,  bakers,  and  CArtem  fur  iU  leaders, 
proves  that  a rapid  amalgamation  W'os  in  progress  between  tlie 
{ (Kilitical  interests  mid  piuMious  of  tiio  different  classoa  of  men  in 
j Knglaud,  mid  tliat  a ceruuii  order  of  ideas  and  sytuimthios  was 
I no  lunger  attacliod,  in  a fixed  mid  invariable  manner,  to  a cer- 
tain dosoent  or  ssxdal  condition.” — The  .Vorwts  CoH>]wtt. 

^ The  act  here  alluded  to  was  mi  act  of  attainder  passed 
against  tlie  Yorkists  In  November,  14j'J,  when  their  eueiuiou 
Were  triunipluint. 

I < Jiee  vol.  L p.  WT. 
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l>e  questioned  whether  the  nation  would  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  if  the  notorious  and  still  increasing  inca- 
pacity of  Henry,  and  the  odium  which  his  wife 
incurred,  hatl  not  forced  the  subject  upon  their 
attention.  The  duke  had  been  recalletl  from  the 
command  in  France  through  the  influence  of 
Queen  Margaret,  and  his  post  in  Ireland  was 
considered  by  his  friends  as  a kind  of  exile.  He 
had,  however,  acquired  great  popularity  among 
the  English  and  the  descendants  of  the  English 
in  that  countr)’;  and  recently  (in  the  year  1449) 
he  luul  gained  much  credit  by  the  ability  he  dis- 
played in  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  of 
the  native  Irish.  Resigning  his  command  there, 
he  suddenly  appealed  in  England  in  the  end  of 
August,  1451.  After  paying  a short  visit  to  the 
king  in  I/mdon,  he  retired  to  his  castle  of  Fother- 
iugay.  He  was  mute  as  to  his  intentions,  but 
the  court  took  the  alarm,  and  sought  to  oppose 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  nearest  male 
relation  to  King  Henry,  and  the  hciul  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  But 
it  was  under  Somerset’s  government  in  France 
that  the  loss  of  Normandy  was  completed;  and 
this  circumstance,  added  to  that  of  his  being  in 
liigh  favour  with  the  queen,  rendered  liim  almost 
as  unpopular  as  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  been.' 
Two  years  were  spent  in  noisy  discontent  and 
silent  intrigues.  Each  jiarty  stood  in  awe  of  the 
other,  and  measured  its  ground  before  proceed- 
ing to  extremities.  Some  dark  dee<l8  were  com- 
mitted by  both  factions,  but  the  scale  of  guilt 
seemed  rather  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  court. 
Ti*esham,  the  sjieuker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  had  prosecuted  the  Duke  of  Suflblk,  was 
assassinateil  by  some  friends  of  the  queen. 

A member  of  the  commons  boldly  jjroposed 
that,  as  Henry  had  no  children,  aud  was  not 
likely  to  have  any,  the  Duke  of  York  ought  to 
be  declared  heir  to  the  throne;  but  the  jirojxtser 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  commons, 
however,  passed  a bill  of  attainder  against  the 
deceased  Duke  of  Sutfulk,  and  agreeil  in  a reipiest 
that  the  king  would  lie  ]>leased  to  dismiss  from 
oflice  and  from  the  court  the  new  minister  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  several  lords  aud  ladies 
rolated  to  Suflblk.  The  court  resisted  or  evaded 
l>oth  measures.  Violent  quarrels  arose  between 
the  adherents  of  government  and  the  Yorkists; 
the  former  asserting  that  there  was  treason  afloat 
— the  latter,  that  there  were  projects  for  depriv- 
ing Duke  Richard  of  his  liberty,  and  treating 
him  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  treated 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1452,  the  Duke  of  York  I'ejwun^d  to  his 
castle  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  the  neighboiir- 

^ JLot.  tiirL:  W'i».  Wurxtst.:  Ilall; 


hood  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  Mortimer  fa- 
mily. He  collected  a considerable  armed  force, 
but,  by  proclamation,  declared  that  he  had  no 
I evil  intentions  against  the  king,  to  whom  he  of- 
fered to  swear  fealty  u{x>n  the  sacrament.  A 
royal  army  was  sent  against  him;  but  while  that 
force  went  w'estward  by  one  road,  York  marched 
eastward  by  another,  and  apjieared  before  the 
gjites  of  London,  which  were  shut  in  his  face. 
He  then  marched  to  the  borders  of  Kent,  where 
he  probably  exiMjcted  to  be  joinetl  by  the  mal- 
contents who  had  been  out  with  Cade.  It  aj>- 
|>ears,  however,  that  few  joined  him,  and  when 
Henry  came  up  with  liim,  at  Dartfonl,  he  agree<l 
to  a i>eaceful  negotiation.  Two  bishops  were  the 
negotiators  on  the  part  of  the  king;  and  when 
they  asked  why  York  was  in  arms,  he  assertetl 
that  it  was  for  his  own  safety,  seeing  that  re- 
peated attempts  had  been  made  to  w'ork  his  ruin. 
Henry  said  that  he  cleared  York  of  all  treason, 
and  esteemed  him  as  a true  man  and  his  o>vu 
well-beloved  cousin.  Notwithstamling  the  coy- 
ness of  the  men  of  Kent,  it  may  be  presumed, 
from  the  high  tone  maintaine<l  by  the  duke,  that 
his  force  was  considerable.  He  insisted  that  all 
I>ei'8ons  who  had  tres]>assed  and  ofliended  against 
the  laws,  especially  such  as  were  indicted  of  trea- 
son, should  be  arrested  aud  put  upon  their  trial. 
The  king,  or  those  who  directed  him,  promised 
all  this,  aud  more.  A mock  order  was  given  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  minister,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  York  was  assured  that  a new 
council,  in  which  he  should  have  a seat,  should 
be  appointed  forthwith.  U|X)u  this  Duke  Richard 
disbanded  his  army,  and  agreed  to  a ]>ersoual 
inten'iew.  With  singular  confidence  he  went 
unarmed  and  almost  alone  to  the  king’s  tent. 
One  of  the  first  pei'sons  he  saw  there  was  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  called  him  felon  and 
traitor,  epithets  which  were  retorted  with  in- 
terest. When  York  turned  to  dejmrt,  he  was 
told  that  he  was  the  king’s  prisoner.  Somerset, 
it  is  said,  would  have  proceeded  to  a summary 
trial  and  execution,  but  this  was  prevented  by 
the  fears  of  the  other  ministers  and  courtiers. 
York  was  then  sent  to  Loudon,  aud  hehl  partly 
as  a prisoner,  and  “ straighter  would  have  l>een 
kept,  but  it  was  noised  that  Sir  Edward,  Earl  of 
March,  son  to  the  said  Duke  of  York,  was  coming 
towards  liondon  with  a strong  |x)wer  of  Welsh- 
men, which  feai-cd  so  the  queen  and  council  that 
the  duke  was  sot  at  full  lil>erty;  aud  on  the  loth 
of  iVIarch  he  made  his  submission,  aud  took  his 
oath  in  St.  Paul’s  to  be  a true,  faithful,  and  obe- 
dient subject  to  the  king,  there  being  present 
King  Henry  and  most  of  the  nobility.”*  York 
retiied  to  his  castle  of  Wigmoro,  ami  reniaiueii 

* ^1*. 
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perfectly  quiet  till  he  wan  brought  forward  by 
the  movemente  in  parliament. 

We  have  said  that  the  jieople  of  Guienne  did 
not  submit  without  a struggle  to  the  oppressive 
government  of  Cliarles  VII,  Soon  after  the  pa- 
cification of  the  Duke  of  York,'  they  sent  a depu- 
t.ation  into  England  to  request  the  assistance  of 
a small  army,  to  express  their  bitter  regret  at  all 
the  clianges  which  had  taken  place,  and  to  pro- 
mise the  most  perfect  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
King  Henry  if  he  would  enable  them  to  throw 
off  the  French  yoke.* *  Nearly  all  the  loixls  of 
the  Bordelais  were  equally  irritated  against  the 
French,  and  they  united  with  the  citizens  in  the 
project  of  recalling  the  English.  The  chief  of 
these  nobles — the  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
country — the  Sires  of  Duras,  L’Esparre,  Monfer- 
rand,  Rauzan,  and  L’.eVjiglade,  repaired  secretly 
to  I>ondon,  where  they  treated  with  good  effect, 
for,  weak  as  was  the  government,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  recover  what  had 
l>een  lost  by  miserable  negligence.  Four  or  five 
thousand  good  soldiers  w'ere  collected  and  equip- 
|>ed,  and  the  command  was  offered  to  the  brave 
old  Talbot,  who,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of 
nearly  eighty  years,  accepted  it  joyfully.  At  his 
approach  to  Bordeaux  the  nobles  of  the  country 
crowded  to  his  honoured  standard — the  people 
caught  the  flame  of  insurrection — and  in  a brief 
space  of  time  the  red  cross  of  England  was  again 
raised  in  nearly  every  town  in  Guienne.  Charles, 
at  the  moment,  was  engaged  in  a senseless  war 
with  the  Count  of  Savoy;  but  these  startling 
events  recalle<l  him  from  the  neighliourhood  of 
the  Alj)s  to  the  hills  of  Gascony.  Having  failed 
in  his  attempts  to  win  over  the  people  by  pro- 
mises of  better  government,  he  advanced  against 
the  towns  on  the  Dordogne  and  the  Garonne  with 
fire  and  sword.  Some  of  them  he  took  by  assault; 
and  in  these  cases  his  troops  were  even  more 
merciless  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  In 
the  summer  following  he  laid  siege  to  the  imjior- 
tant  town  of  Castillon.  Talbot  determined  to 
relieve  this  place.  On  the  20th  of  July,  between 

• Patton  LelUrt:  Whrtkamxttde;  Rot.  Pari. 

* The  inveterate  (IjHlike  and  coiteiiipt  of  tlie  Aquitonian  pro- 
viiicee  fur  France  and  Frenchmen,  and  their  attocliment  to 
f Jiglnml,  were  botli  of  old  etanding,  and  had  their  root  in  very 
various  cftiuee.  The  influence  of  the  Duchess  Eleanor,  Henry  II. 's 
queen,  in  proserviug  her  own  vassals  from  failing  away  from  the 
Anglo-Xonuaii  rule,  was  powcrailly  seconded  hy  natural  feel- 
ings and  material  interests  peirading  tlie  wliolo  southern  pro-  | 
Vinces  of  France,  from  Manailies  to  Dayonne.  “ Ry  a singular 
destiny,”  says  Thierry,  “ wliile  Xonnandy,  the  old  land  of  the  ' 
kings  and  noblos  of  Eughuid.  became  to  them  a hostile  terri- 
tory, Aquitaine,  from  the  liny  of  Rocliclle  to  the  rr'ronoos, 
•eomvd  not  unwilling  to  remain  subject  to  their  authority.  It 
has  already  been  seen  how  tlie  latter  country  was  preserved  un- 
der the  Anglo-Norman  dominion  l>y  the  iulluenco  of  Henry  11. *s 
widow,  the  Duchess  Eleanor.  After  her  death,  the  Aquitanians 
ivmaino)!  true  to  her  grainbion,  through  fear  of  becoming  direct 
vassals  of  the  King  of  France,  now,  ns  master  of  Poictou.  their 
Immediate  ueighlxrur.  Pursuing  ii  policy  *lui  was  tliougbt  wise 


night  and  moming,he  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  a 
considerable  force,  drove  in  the  outposts,  and  fell 
ui>on  the  French  in  their  intrench raents.  Tlieir 
jKisition  -was  strong,  and  defended  by  bombards 
that  discharged  stone  shot;  but  Talbot  had  nearly 


carried  it  when  the  Count  of  Penthidvre  came  up 
with  another  army.  The  English  withdrew  from 
the  works,  formed  in  good  order,  and  even  then 
did  not  despair  of  fighting  their  way  back  to  Bor- 
deaux; but  their  brave  “octogenarian  chief"  was 
slain,  and  his  son  w.as  killed  in  attempting  to 
save  him;  luid  then  thetrooiis  fletl,  Alxnit  1000 
men  were  made  prisoners.  There  was  no  second 
army — there  was  no  Talbot  to  prolong  the  strug- 
gle. The  French  army  soon  apjieared  liefore  Bor- 
deaux, which,  after  a bold  resistance  of  nearly 
two  months,  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitu- 
late on  the  10th  of  October.* 

, . , . The  uneasiuess  shown  bv  parlia- 

A.D.  1454.  , , 

ment  at  the  increasing  incapacity  oi 

the  king,  and  at  the  power  of  the  queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  brought  about  the  recall  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  council;  and  this  measure 
was  soon  followed  by  the  committal  of  Somerset, 
who  was  sent  to  the  Tower  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1453.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1 454,  parliament 
was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  York,  as  lieutenant  or 
commissioner  of  the  king.  For  some  time  the 
court  hud  eudeavoured  to  conceal  Hearj^’s  real 
condition;  but  the  lords  were  now  resolved  to  as- 
certain it,  and  an  accidental  circumst4uice  afforded 
them  a good  reason  for  forcing  the  privacy  of 
Windsor  Castle.  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  Cauter- 

in  the  middle  agea,  they  would  rather,  aetting  aaide  all  oUier 
oonsidoratioua,  have  for  their  lord  jNinuuount  a diatant  lung,  os 
in  tluit  caao  the  country  was  commonly  allowed  to  govern  itself 
according  to  iu  own  local  customs,  and  by  a native  administra- 
tion— ad  vantages  hardly  to  be  expected  under  a sovereign  whose 
immediate  domains  lay  close  at  hand."  The  industrial  and  oum- 
inercial  interests  of  Languedoc,  also,  favoured  a couuoction  he- 
tween  that  province  and  England,  for  the  wools  of  England  w ore 
transported  across  the  country  from  Uordeaux  to  tl»e  seats  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  on  the  Khono  and  its  tributaries,  Uie 
returns  being  probably  made  in  the  silks,  spices,  Ac.,  of  the 
East,  imiHirted  at  Marseilles,  and  iu  the  drugs  and  sweetmuats 
of  Montpeilior. 

Had  wo  but  sufficient  ground  npon  which  to  prooe«d,  it  would 
be  a curious  subject  of  inquiry  how  far  intercourse  with  the 
]>eaoefUl  and  industrious  Albigensos  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  may  not,  through  this  channel,  have  Urst 
transmitted  Lollard  opinions  into  England. 

* MontlTtld;  A.  Tluorry,  flitt,  rf*  Guyntu;  IlatL 
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bury  aiul  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  died;  and 
as  it  was  usual  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  confer 
j^rsonally  with  the  sovereign  on  such  high  occa- 
sions, a deputation  of  twelve  peers  went  to  Wind- 
sor, and  would  not  l>e  refused  entry  into  the  castle. 
They  found  Heuiy  incapable  of  answering  them 
or  understanding  them:  in  the  words  of  their 
report  to  the  house,  “they  could  get  no  answer 
nor  sign  from  him,  for  no  prayer  nor  desire, ” 
though  they  presented  themselves  to  him  three 
several  times.  This  report  of  the  deputation  was, 
at  their  prayer,  entered  on  record  in  parliament, 
and  was  reasonably  considered  as  authentic  a 
testimony  as  could  be  procured  of  their  sove- 
reign’s infirmity  (of  which  there  was  no  kind  of 
doubt  in  the  country);  and  after  adjourning  two 
days,  they  “elected  and  nominated  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  to  be  protector  and  defender  of 
the  rejdm  of  England.”  York,  still  advancing  no 
hereditary  claim  to  the  crown,  accepted  of  the 
humbler  office,  wdth  all  the  limitations  put  u]X)u 
it  by  parliament;  but  a weighty  circumstance  pro- 
bably this  time  contributed  to  his  modenition. 
Queen  Margaret  had  been  delivered  of  a son  about 
a year  before,  and,  though  the  outcry  seems  to 
have  been  almost  universal  that  tliis  was  no  child 
of  Henr}',  the  legislature  could  not  entertain  the 
jK>pular  clamour,  but  recognized  the  infant  Ed- 
wanl  by  creating  him  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl 
of  Chester.  In  accepting  this  post  as  protector, 
York  took  care  to  obtain  the  most  explicit  decla- 
rations from  the  j)eers  that  he  only  followed  their 
“noble  commandments.”  In  about  nine  months 
Henry  recovered  his  me- 
mory and  some  degree  of 
reason — perhaps  as  much  as 
he  had  usually  possessed. 

The  court  instantly  claime<l 
for  him  the  full  exercise  of 
royalty,  and  York  at  once 
gave  up  the  protectorate. 

The  first  use  made  of  this 
resumed  authority  by  the 
king  was  to  liberate  the 
Duke  of  Somerset.'  This 
step  and  some  others, 
which  showed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  court 
to  restore  the  un{x>pular 
minister,  irritated  a great 
|>art  of  the  nation,  and 
induced  York  once  more 
to  take  up  arms.  Ho 
retired  again  to  Ludlow, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  and  other 
men  of  rank.  Again  Henry  went,  or  was  car- 


'  Rol.  Pari.;  Jtynur;  WkttkanuUdt;  Patton  LttUrt. 


ried,  with  an  army,  towards  Ludlow ; but  this 
time  the  duke,  instead  of  avoiding  him  by  tak- 
ing a difierent  road,  anticipated  his  movements, 
and  met  him  near  to  the  capital  with  an  army 
equal  to  his  own.  On  the  22<1  of  May,  as  the 
royalists  were  about  to  continiie  their  march  from 
St.  Alban’s,  they  saw  the  hills  in  their  front 
covered  w'ith  armed  men,  who  were  moving  for- 
ward, and  who  did  not  stop  till  they  came  near 
to  the  barriers  of  the  town.  The  duke  sent  a 
herald  into  the  town,  professing  great  loyalty  and 
affection  for  the  king,  but  demanding  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  It  was  replied  by  or 
for  the  king,  that  he  would  rather  perish  in  bat- 
tle than  abandon  his  friends.  Upon  this,  battle 
was  joined.  York  was  kept  in  check  at  the  bar- 
riers, but  another  way  into  the  town  was  p>oiute<l 
out;  and,  winding  round  part  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands,  and  cix)ssing  some  gaidens,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  entered  St.  Alban’s,  and  attacked  the 
royalists  in  the  streets.  York  then  forced  the 
barriers,  and  after  a very  short  contest,  the  royal- 
ists gave  way,  rushed  out  of  the  town,  and  fled 
in  the  greatest  disorder.*  The  Duke  of  Somerset, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Lord  Clif- 
fonl  were  slain:  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lonl 
Sudeley,  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate king  were  wounded — all  by  arrows.  The 
Duke  of  York  found  Henry  concealed  in  the  house 
of  a tanner  : his  wound,  though  in  the  neck,  was 
not  serious.  He  was  treated  with  mildness  and 
outward  respect;  his  conqueror  conducte<l  him  to 
the  noble  abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  where  they  prayed 


together  before  the  shrine  of  England’s  first 
martyr.  When  parliament  met  in  the  month  of 

* TU«  number  uf  the  Lancutriiuii  killed  in  thU  affair  lia» 
been  abaunil/  exORgemted  in  moat  of  our  old  hiatorico.  One  of 
the  Patton  Letlfrt,  written  immediately  after  Ute  fight,  Mja  that 
only  tlz  wore  were  alain. 


Aubev  or  St.  Alban's.— From  an  old  diawing  in  the  Dritiah  Mnaeiun. 
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July,  it  did  little  else  than  renew  the  protesta- 
tions of  allegiance  to  Henry  and  his  son.  After 
a prorogation,  parliament  met  again  on  the  12th 
of  November,  when  tlie  Duke  of  York  was  ajv 
pointed  by  commission  to  o])en  the  proceetlings 
as  lieutenant  of  the  king.  The  commons,  there- 
upon, sent  up  a message  to  the  lords,  stating,  that 
as  the  Duke  of  York  liad  been  appointed  to  re- 
present the  king  on  this  occasion,  so  “it  was 
thought  by  the  commons,  that  if  the  king  here- 
after could  not  attend  to  the  protection  of  the 
country,  an  able  person  should  be  appointed 
protector,  to  whom  they  might  have  recourse  for 
redress  of  injuries,  especially  as  great  distur- 
bances had  lately  arisen  in  the  west  tlirough  the 
feuds  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Bou- 
vile.”  The  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
his  quality  of  chancellor,  said  that  the  subject 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  lords. 
Two  days  after,  the  commons  repeate<i  their  re- 
quest— refusing  to  proceed  with  any  other  busi- 
ness until  it  should  be  granted.  York,  therefore, 
was  again  declare<i  protector;  and  he  was  to  hold 
his  authority  till  discharged  of  it  by  the  lords  in 
parliament.  Still,  however,  parliament  respected 
the  rights  of  the  infant  prince,  and  it  was  de- 
clared in  this  session,  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
that  the  protectorate  should  cease,  in  all  cases, 
as  soon  as  Edward  attained  his  majority.'  The 
ostensible  reason  for  superseding  Henry  was  his 
acknowledged  incapacity,  derived  from  physical 
maladies  attended  by  mental  derangement.  There 
is  no  positive  proof  that  he  was  worse  than  he 
liad  been  a few  months  before;  but  if  he  were  no 
better,  the  step  need  not  surprise  us.  It  ha|>- 
pened  to  him,  as  to  his  reputetl  grandfather,  the 
unhappy  Charles  VI.;  being  known  to  suffer  fits 
of  iusjiuity,  people  could  never  count  with  any 
certainty  on  his  lucid  intervals,  or  put  any  trust 
in  a king  who  was  alternately  declared  to  be  sane 
or  insane  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  a party. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  jjeople  would 
ceilaiuly  have  gone  farther  in  the  way  of  revolu- 
tion; but  the  prelates,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, and  most  of  the  lay  lords,  were  still  averse 
to  a change  of  dynasty.  The  duke  gave  some  of 
the  most  important  offices  to  his  tried  friends. 
No  acts  of  vengeance  wei*e  committed:  it  was 
considei*ed  that  the  Somerset  faction  had  suffered 
sufficiently  in  the  deaths  of  the  lords  in  the  affair 
of  St.  Alban’s.  Not  a drop  of  blood  was  spilt, 
not  a single  attainder  passed. 

Queen  Margaret  was  not  idle  during  this  se- 
cond short  protectorate,  and  the  powerful  party 
of  the  court  was  put  in  motion.  When  i)ai'lia- 
meut  met,  after  the  Christmas  receas,  iu  14oG, 
Henry,  to  the  surprise  of  most  i>eople,  attende<l. 


and  demanded  back,  and  received  from  the  lords, 
all  his  authority  as  king.  No  doubt  was  raised 
I touching  his  malady,  and  York  resigned  the  pro- 
I tectorate  without  a struggle — apparently  without 
a murmur.  All  the  officers  he  had  apjKtinted 
were  dismissed  and  replaced  by  persons  devoted 
to  the  queen.  Then  York  thought  it  time  to  look 
after  the  personal  safety  of  himself,  his  sons,  and 
adherents.  He  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he 
kept  his  vassals  on  the  alert;  and  most  of  the 
great  lords  of  his  party  did  the  same.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  families  and  friends 
of  Somerset  and  Northuml)erland,  and  the  other 
lords  who  had  fallen  at  St.  Alban’s,  openly  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  take  a sanguinary 
vengeance. 

In  the  end  of  February  a great  council  was 
held  at  Coventry,  and  a sort  of  pacification  was 
tliere  effected  between  the  Yorkists  and  the  court 
party,  the  duke  and  his  friend  Warwick  being 
compelled  to  give  fresh  assurances  and  oaths  of 
fidelity.  The  king,  who  was  no  doubt  sincere, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  his  wife 
and  the  courtiers,  then  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
York  and  his  friends  with  the  avengers  of  Som- 
erset and  Northumberland.  London  was  chosen, 
by  mutual  consent,  to  be  the  scene  of  this  great 
peace-making.  After  some  days  spent  in  delibe- 
ration, the  king,  who  had  assumed  the  character 
of  umpire,  gave  his  award,  signifying  that  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury  should  build  a chapel  for  the  good  of 
the  souls  of  the  lords  they  had  killed  at  St.  Al- 
ban’s; that  both  those  who  were  killed  there  and 
those  who  had  killed  them  should  be  held  loyal 
subjects;  that  the  Duke  of  York  should  pay  to 
the  widow  and  children  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
the  sum  of  5000  mai’ks;  that  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick should  ]>ay  to  Lord  Clifford  tlie  sum  of  1000 
marks,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  should  re- 
lease Pei*cy  Lord  Egremont  from  the  damages  he 
had  obtained  against  him  for  an  assault,  upon 
condition  of  Percy’s  giving  securities  to  keep  the 
peace  for  ten  years.  This  award  w'as  accepted ; 
the  court  came  into  the  city;  and  king,  queen, 
Duke  of  York,  and  all,  walked  lovingly  together 
in  procession  to  St.  Paul’s.* 

This  was  on  the  25th  day  of  March.  In  the 
month  of  May,  Warwick,  who  had  been  allowe«l 
to  retain  the  command  at  Calais,  engaged,  with 
great  bmvery,  but  w'ithout  a due  regard  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  a strong  fleet  Ijelonging  to  the 
Hanse  towns,  captured  five  or  six  shi]>8,  and  car- 
ried them  into  Calais.  The  powerful  Hanseatic 
league  complained  to  the  English  court,  which 

^ Whctkanaltdt;  lt(rt.  Pari.  Ix)u(;  ncooxmts  of  the  procunion 
; to  St.  Paul’s  aro  gir«n  in  Hall,  Stoir,  nml  Uolirtthtd.  The  Puke 
I of  York  anil  the  <|Uoan  walked  hand  in  bond.  Tlie  great  quarrel 
I was  between  these  two. 


* Hot.  Pail, 
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called  upon  Warwick  for  explanations.  War- 
wick presented  himself  at  Westminster;  but  in  a 
few  days  he  fled,  alleging  that  his  life  wjis  aimed 
at  by  the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  who  had  set  on 
men  wearing  the  king's  livery  to  assassinate  him.' 
He  joine<l  his  father,  the  Eiu’l  of  Salisbury,  and 
soon  after  they  hatl  a conference  with  the  Duke 
of  York  and  his  frieuds.  He  then  hastened  over 
to  Calais,  where  he  was  so  }>opular,  that  bis  recall 
or  dismissal  by  the  goverumeut  of  Hem* *y  would 
have  been  but  an  idle  ceremony.  During  the 
winter  months  ho  collected  some  veteran  troops 
who  hud  served  in  the  Erench  wars.  In  England 
the  Yorkists  were  not  less  active;  and  os  the 
court  was  raising  an  army  as  fast  as  the  embar- 
i-assment  of  its  tinances  would  permit,  it  became 
evident  that  a flerce  conflict  was  inevitable.  The 
Yorkists  asserted,  as  before,  tlmt  they  only  anue<l 
for  their  own  security.  In  the  month  of  Septem-  . 
ber,  1459,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  movetl  from  Mid-  j 
dlehom  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  to  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  Duke  Richard,  who  lay  in  the  Welsh  : 
marches.  At  Bloreheath,  near  Drayton,  in  Shrop- 
shire, he  found  himself  in  presence  of  a Lancas- 
trian army,  commanded  by  Lord  Audley,  who 
had  thrown  himself  between  the  etirl  and  the 
duke  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  junction. 
The  Lancastrians  were  far  superior  in  number; 
but  Salisbury,  by  superior  geueralshij),  and  the 
better  discipline  of  his  troo]>s, 
gained  a complete  victory 
Two  thousand  of  the  Lancas- 
trians were  slain,  and  Loixl 
Audley  himself  was  includeil 
in  the  number. 

Sidisbury  joined  the  duke 
at  Ludlow  Csistle,  and  War- 
wick, the  true  hero  of  these 
unhu))py  times,  ai)|ieared 
there  soon  jifter  with  the  fine 
troo|w  he  had  raised  at  Ca- 
lais.* The  liiincastriaus  were? 
not  uuj)rej>ared : G(),(H.H)men 
litul  been  collected  fiom  dif- 
ferent pi-u-ts,  and  Henry  was 
at  Worcester  with  this  force. 

After  some  fruitless  nego- 
tiations, the  Lnneastriuns 
advanced  from  Worcester 
against  their  enemies,  who, 
notu'ith.stonding  the  coiu- 
I>arative  smallness  of  their  numbers,  boldly 
awaited  their  attack.  The  {lositions  occupied 
by  the  YorkisU  showed  the  military  science 

' .t*  Warwick  wiu*  luavin^  tha  court,  ono  of  UU  rotiiiue  waa 
■tnick  br  a icnant  of  Uio  P>.val  liouiehuld.  luiii  a dreadful 
affhk/  adlowed.  It  ia  uut  |>ruv0d  that  thoro  vraa  a dwisu  to 
niurdor  tb«  earl ; but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  pcirtiet  were  lii 
•ueb  a ftate  tlukt  auy  aevideut  roust  briug  theu  to  a colliaioo. 

* WhtUiamUcJjt;  HtxU:  Hinie. 

VoL.  I. 


of  Warwick  and  his  father  Salisbury.  As  the 
I.«ancastriaus  approacheil,  they  were  cannonaded 
with  some  effect;  the  lines  of  the  enemy  wci'e 
imi>osing;  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  off  the 
battle  for  tliat  day.  During  the  night,  Sir  An- 
drew Trollop,  who  was  marshal  of  the  Yorkist 
camp,  and  who  had  the  immediate  command  of 
most  of  the  men  brought  from  Calais,  deserted 
with  all  his  veterans  to  the  standard  of  Henry. 
This  defection  was  so  important  tliat  it  flnished 
the  campaign:  the  Yorkists  broke  up  from  the 
intixmchcil  camp  near  Ludlow,  and  ixitrcated  in 
different  directions  without  beiug  followed. 

All  this  happened  on  the  Kith  and  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1459.  On  the  20th  of  November  a ]iarlia- 
ment  met  at  Coventiy,  and  attainted  the  Duke 
of  York,  his  duchess,  his  sous,  tiie  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  their  son  tlie  Eai’l  of  War- 
wick, the  Lord  Clinton,  and  many  othei-s.  The 
Duke  of  York  had  got  safely  to  Ireland,  where 
he  was  still  j)0])ular.  The  Ru"!  of  Warwick  had 
retired  to  his  sure  asylum  of  Calais,  conducting 
with  him  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
the  young  Earl  of  !March,  the  Duke  Richtird's 
heir.  The  com*t  ap]X)inted  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set to  the  command  of  Calais;  but  when  that 
obnoxious  uublenmu  ap|)caied  before  the  ]>ort, 
the  batteries  opened  u]k>u  him,  and  he  was  glad 
to  escape  to  Guisnes.  While  he  lay  there,  the 


mariners  of  his  fleet  deserted  to  a man,  and  went 
over  to  their  great  favourite,  Warwick,  carrying 
all  the  shijm  with  them.  This  gave  the  “ king- 
maker”  the  command  of  the  Channel,  and  after 
talking  two  small  fleets,  titled  out  by  the  Lanens- 

’ Him  uoMvr  veaMi  la  rortorad  from  the  khip  of  Uoauchauip, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Cotton  MS.  Juliiir  E.  1 V. ; the  diatant  from 
ProUtart  MS.  in  tbo  Britiab  Muieuu. 
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trians,  he  sailed  to  Dublin.*  From  Ireland  he 
returned  to  Calais,  and  then,  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel, he  landed  in  Kent  towards  the  end  of  June, 
14G0.  He  only  brought  l/iOO  men  with  him;  but 
manife.stoes  had  been  previously  circulated,  and 
the  men  of  Kent  crowded  to  his  banner.  As  ho 
approached  Canterbury,  the  archbishop,  who  had 
been  promoted  during  the  first  protectorate  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  went  out  to  meet  him  and 
welcome  him.  The  Lord  Cobham  and  all  the 
knights  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  soon 
joined  his  .army,  which  was  swelled  to  3(),(XH)  men 
before  he  reached  Blackheath.  On  the  2d  of  July, 
the  city  of  London  welcomed  him  as  a friend  and 
deliverer;  and  he  rode  through  the  city  accom- 
panied by  his  father  and  Edward  the  heir  of 
York,  to  whose  beautiful  |)erson  and  promising 
appearance  all  eyes  were  turned.  Five  bishops 
followed  in  the  train  of  Warwick,  who,  without 
losing  time,  continued  his  march  into  the  mid- 
land counties.  lie  found  the  Liuic.astrians  at 
Northampton,  occupying  an  intrenched  camp,  not 
unlike  that  which  he  and  his  friends  had  formed 
at  Ludlow  in  the  preceding  year.  There  were 
other  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
affairs,  for  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  now  deserted  the 
Lancastrimis  as  Sir  Andrew  Trollop  had  desert-ed 
the  Yorkists.  The  former,  however,  were  not  so 
fortunate  in  their  retreat:  they  lost  3(K)  knights 
and  gentlemen,  besides  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  Ejirl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  I^ords 
Beaumont  and  Egremout.*  The  unhaj>py  Henry 
was  taken  prisoner  a second  time,  but  Margjiret 
escaped  with  her  son  Edward,  and,  after  many  ad- 
ventures,got  into  Scotl.and.  The  victors  marched 
back  to  the  capital  and  summoned  a new  parli:v 
ment,  to  meet  at  Westminster.  This  parliament 
repealed  all  the  acts  passed  at  Coventry  the 
year  Iwfore,  alleging  that  that  parliament  had 
not  Ijeen  duly  and  freely  elected.  Then  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  come  over  from  Ireland,  en- 
tered I/>ndon  with  a 8]>lendid  retinue.  From 
the  city  he  rode  to  Weatmin.ster,  where  he  dis- 
mounted and  entered  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  an  exciting  moment:  he  walked  straight  to 
the  throne  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gold  cloth 
which  covered  it;  but  there  he  jiaused — looked 
round — and  did  not  seat  himself  on  the  throne. 
He  had,  however,  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
claim  it.  His  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, asked  him  if  he  would  not  visit  the  king, 
who  was  in  the  palace  hard  by?  The  duke  re- 
plied that  Henry  ought  rather  to  wait  upon  him 
— that  he  was  subject  to  no  man  in  that  i-ealm — 
but,  under  God,  was  entitled  to  all  sovereignty  and 
respect.  The  peers  maintained  a dead  silence,and 
the  duke,  leaving  the  house,  took  jxisacssiou  of 


the  royal  palace  as  his  own.*  In  less  than  a week 
— on  the  ICth  of  October— the  duke  sent  a for- 
mal demand  of  the  crown  to  the  lords,  requiring 
their  immediate  answer.  The  lords  told  him  that 
they  refused  justice  to  no  man,  but  that  they 
could  give  no  answer  withotit  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  king.  They,  however,  w'ere  forced  to 
attend  to  the  duke’s  paper,  in  which  he  traced 
his  descent,  and  claimed  a-s  the  representative  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  whose  right  he  maintained  was 
acc(^rding  to  all  law  preferable  to  that  of  a de- 
scendant of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  who  had  en- 
tered upon  the  thrones  of  England  and  France 
against  all  manner  of  right.  M.^ny  of  the  great 
lords  had  att.aine<l  to  their  gre.atness  under  Henry 
of  Bolingbi-oke,  his  son,  and  grandson,  whom  it 
was  now  proposed  to  declare  usurj^era;  and  the 
Yorkists  had  irritated  the  tenderest  susceptibili- 
ties of  many  of  the  lords  by  their  repeated  threats 
of  resuming  the  estates  and  grants  of  the  crown. 
At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  they  felt  some  sym- 
|iathy  for  the  inoffensive  king,  who,  now  that 
. the  queen  was  away,  was  pitied  by  the  people 
at  large.  Indeed,  a notion  hud  gone  forth  that 
Henry  was  very  likely  to  become  a saint,  and  to  be 
canonized,  like  his  predeces.sor  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, whom  he  resembled  in  m.any  respects.  As 
the  Duke  of  York  wouhl  not  brook  delay,  the 
lonls  waited  upon  Henry  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  captive  king,  or  those  who  adviseil 
him,  made  a spirited  reply,  reminding  the  lonls 
that  he,  as  an  infant,  had  inheritevl  the  crown 
which  had  been  worn  with  honour  by  his  father 
and  his  father’s  father — tliat  he  himself  h.a«l  been 
permitted  to  wear  it  witliout  challenge  for  nearly 
j forty  years,  and  that  the  lords  and  princes  had 
! re|>eatedly  sworn  fealty  to  him.  The  lords  were 
then  requested  to  make  search  for  arguments 
and  [)rot)fs  against  the  duke’s  right.  The  lorels, 
gi'eatly  embiuTassed,  wished  to  have  the  opinion 
i of  tlie  judges,  but  the  judges  asserted  that  such 
high  mattei-s  could  be  decided  only  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood  and  the  purlisuneut,  and  refused  to 
attend.  The  up]>er  house  then  summoned  the 
1 king’s  Serjeants  and  attorneys,w  ho  were  obliged  to 
i .attend  against  their  will,  the  lords  holding  them 
as  bound  by  their  office  to  give  advice  to  the  house, 
j The  lords  delil)erated  aiul  vote<l  with  an  appear- 
I auce  of  perfect  freedom,  just  as  if  Warwick  bad 
I not  been  nigh  at  the  head  of  a victorious  .army; 
j and,  on  the  23d  of  October,  they  ]>re.sented  their 
I objections  to  Richard’s  title.  These  were  -l.The 
! duke’s  oaths  of  fealty  and  the  oaths  they  had  all 
taken  to  Henry;  2.  Mjuiy  acts  of  jutrl lament 
passed  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster; 3.  That  entails  had  been  made  of  the 
crown  on  the  male  line  only,  whereas  he  claimed 


• H'hcthan.;  Parton  IWtm.  * tt'htViatK.:  Stow/  HalU 
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through  a female.  The  other  two  objections  were 
thoroughly  ridiculous;  they  referred  to  York  not 
having  borne  his  proper  coat-of-arms,  and  to  a 
declaration  made  by  Henry  IV.,  which  every- 
body knew’  to  be  utterly  false. 

The  duke's  counsel  had  an 
easy  task  in  replying  to  these 
objections.  Nothing  was  of 
much  weight  except  the  oaths, 
and  these  the  duke  offered  to 
refer  to  the  consideration  of 
the  highest  spiritual  court. 

The  lords  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  heredi- 
tary law  w'as  w'holly  in  favour 
of  York.  At  the  end  of  this 
curious  inquiry,  they  sug- 
gested a compromise,  which 
York  had  the  moderation  to 
accept.  Henry  was  to  retain 
the  crown  during  his  life ; 
but  at  his  death  it  was  to 
devolve  to  Richard,  and  to 
be  vested  in  him  and  liis 
heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Margai*et  of  Anjou.' 

But  there  was  a powerful  y^arty  whose  voices 
were  not  heard  in  these  deliberations,  and  the 
energetic  Margaret  was  at  large  exciting  them 
to  take  up  arms  for  her  sou.  Soon  the  gentle 
hills  of  England  glittered  again  with  hostile 
lances ; and  hostile  buiuls,  collecting  from  all 
quarters,  advanced  to  meet  in  two  great  armies, 
the  one  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Devon,  and  the  Lortls 
Clifford,  Dacres,  and  Nevil ; the  other  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  other 
lonls.  They  met,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
year,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  where  Richard 
imprudently  gave  battle  with  forces  very  inferior 
in  number.  The  onslaught  was  terrific ; the  men 
on  both  sides  fought  with  savage  fury,  for  the 
))eople  had  entered  into  the  delicate  questions  of 
right  and  legitimacy,  and  their  j>assions  were 
worked  up  to  frenzy.  For  a time  the  Yorkists 
maintained  the  coiillict  with  a good  ho]^  of  vic- 
tory, but  a sudden  charge  in  their  rear,  made  by 
some  troo[>s  of  Bt)rderers  who  had  been  brought 
up  by  Queen  Margaret,  proved  fatal  to  them. 
The  duke  himself  was  slain ; and  of  5000  men 
who  had  folio weil  him  to  Wakefield,  2<XX)  re- 
mained u|>ou  the  field.  The  Earl  of  Siilisbury 
was  pursueil  and  taken  during  the  night:  ho  was 
carried  to  Pontefract  Castle,  where  ho  lost  his 
head.  York’s  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
a beautiful  boy  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
was  stop]»cd  at  Wakefield  briilge,  ns  he  was  flee- 


ing with  a priest  “called  Sir  Robert  Asjwill,  who 
was  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  to  the  young  earl.” 
The  poor  boy  fell  on  his  knees  to  pray  for  mercy, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  known.  Lord  Cliffoixl, 


\\AKH»'lKi.b  iSkiiMiK  A.M)  ciiAi-Ki..- — K m'li  AM  <iM  vjow  111  iho  liiitUh  Muaeum. 

• whose  father  liad  been  killed  by  the  Yorkists  at 
St.  Alban’s,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  heart, 
vowing,  by  God’s  bloo<l,  that  he  w’ould  do  the  like 
to  all  of  kin  to  York  ; and  then  the  savage  bade 
Aspall  go  on  and  tell  his  mother,  the  duche.ss, 
what  had  happened.  England  was  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  such  deeds,  and  a cry  of  horror  ran 
through  the  land.  Margaret  vented  what  spite 
she  could  u|>on  the  lifeless  body  of  Duke  Richard; 
by  her  orders  his  hewi  wj«  stuck  over  a gate  of 
the  city  of  York,  and  a paper  crown  was  put  upon 
it  in  cruel  mockery.  Nearly  all  the  oflicers  and 
]>er8on8  of  note  died  fighting  at  Wakefield,  where 
no  quarter  was  given ; but  a few  knights  and 
esquires  who  escai>ed  from  the  field  were  taken 
and  executed  by  order  of  the  queen  at  Pontefract 
and  other  places.  This  vindictive  w’om.an  w.*us 
mad  for  blood,  and  her  fury  was  but  too  well 
seconded  by  such  of  the  Lancastrians  as  had  lost 
friends  and  relations  in  the  war. 

Eilward,  Earl  of  March,  now 
Duke  of  Y’ork,  was  lying  at  Glou- 
I cester  when  he  received  news  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  brother,  and  friends : he  had  rawed  a l>ody 
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> Wakefield  bridge  wa»  built  in  the  leigii  vf  Edward  III.  It 
liaa  eight  atchea.  I.elaiid  uolioea  it  in  hU  /linerary  as  “ a fair 
bridge  of  stone  built  oror  the  Colder “ and  on  the  est  tide  of 
the  bridge,"  he  says,  is  a right  goolly  clia|>el  of  our  Ladyo.” 
The  chapel,  which  was  removed  not  long  since,  stood  ui>on  the 
site  of  a chapel  built  by  Edwaivl  111.  (13i7-77),  which  apjioan  to 
have  boen  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  Kilward  IV.  (lltfl-Sir,  in 
memory  of  his  father.  The  arcliitecturo  is  in  the  florid  Gothic 
stylo  of  the  ftneenth  century.  As  the  ondowmonts  wore  with- 
diawu  at  the  lUASoIiitloii  it  fell  into  decay,  and  was  for  some 
time  Used  as  the  oouiitiiig-houao  of  a oom-ftiotor.  It  is  now  set 
up  in  the  gTounda  of  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
WakifioliL 
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of  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the  north,  but, 
Iwing  too  lute  for  that  operation,  he  moved  to- 
wai-<ls  tlie  soutli-east,  with  the  intention  of  throw- 
ing himself  between  the  queen’s  army  and  the 
(aipital,  witliin  the  walls  of  which  was  the  main 
strength  of  his  party.  The  fate  of  Duke  Richard, 
which  was  j>roclaimcd  in  manifestoes,  greatly  i 
irritated  the  vassals  of  th«  house  of  Mortimer, 
and  thousands  who  ha«l  not  moved  before,  now 
left  the  Welsh  marches  and  followed  the  stand- 
ard of  his  son.  U{)on  this  Edward  was  encour- 
aged to  proceed  directly  towards  the  queen ; but 
he  found  an  enemy  sooner  than  he  expected,  for 
a gi’eat  force  of  Welsh  and  Irish  had  been  de- 
tached under  Jasper  Tudor,  King  Henry’s  half- 
brother,  and  a dreadful  conflict  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  February,  at  Mortimer’s  Cross,  near  Here- 
ford. Edward  gained  a complete  victoiy : 3600 
of  his  enemies  were  left  on  the  field  ; Owen  Tu- 
dor, the  second  husband  of  Catherine  of  hVance^ 
w.as  taken,  and,  with  eight  other  T.i:uicastrians  of 
i-ank,  was  beheaded  at  Hereford  a few  days  after, 
as  a retaliation  for  the  queen’s  executions  at 
Wakefield,  Pontefi-act,  and  other  parts  in  York- 
shire. Jasper,  Owen  Tudor’s  son,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  out  of  the  battle. 

Before  Edward  could  join  liim  in  the  east,  the 
Eai'l  of  Wiirwick  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the 
(pieen,  who  had  followed  the  high  northern  road 
with  good  hoj)es  of  reaching  London.  At  the 
town  of  St.  Alban’s,  which  was  held  by  the 
Yorkists,  she  exjxjrienced  a severe  check;  but, 
turning  that  position,  she  fell  upon  the  army  of 
Warwick,  which  occupied  tfie  hills  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town.  The  combat  was  prolonged 
over  the  undulating^  country  that  lies  between 
St.  Alban’s  and  Barnet:  and  the  last  stand  was 
made  by  the  men  of  Kent  ui>on  Bjirnet  Common. 
At  night-fall,  Warwick  found  himself  beaten  at 
all  iK)ints;  and  so  preci|)itate  wjis  his  retreat, 
that  he  left  King  Henry  behind  him  at  Barnet. 
The  queen  and  her  son  found  this  hel])less  man 
in  his  tent,  attended  only  by  the  Ix)rd  Montague, 
his  chamberlain.  In  this  running  fight  the  York- 
ists lost  nearly  2000  men,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  Lord  Bonvile  and  the  brave  Sir  Thomas 
Kyriel,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  were  exe- 
cuted in  retaliation  for  the  beheading  of  Owen 
Tudor  and  his  companions  at  Hereford.  On  the 
17th  of  Februar}'  King  Henry  was  freed  again 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies:  fiv’e  days  after,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  in  his  name,  stating  that 
he  had  con.sented  to  the  late  aiTangement  re.spect- 
ing  the  succession  to  the  crown  only  through 
force  and  fear.  Edwanl,  “ late  Earl  of  March,” 
wiis  declared  a traitor  anew,  and  rewards  were 
ollercd  for  his  .apprehension. 

But  Edward  was  now  in  a situation  to  proclaim 
traitors,  and  to  put  a pnee  njxm  other  men’s 


heads  himself.  His  victory  at  Mortimer’s  C’ross 
produced  a great  eflect..  As  he  marched  east- 
ward, every  town  and  every  village  reinforced 
him,  and  when  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  collected  that  nobleman’s  scattered  forces,  he 
hiul  an  army  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the 
! queen.  The  favour  of  the  Londoners,  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  queen,  and  the  conduct  of  the  undis- 
ciplined troops  which  she  had  brought  from  the 
north,  made  the  balance  incline  wholly  to  tlie 
side  of  the  Yorkists.  It  appears  that  Margaret 
and  her  party  had  no  money,  and  that  their 
troops  subsisted  by  plunder.  Wherever  they 
stopped  they  laid  the  country  bare,  making  free 
by  tlm  way  with  whatever  they  could  carry  off. 
After  the  battle,  they  not  only  plundere<l  the 
town  of  St.  Alban’s,  but  also  stripped  the  rich 
abbey.’  At  the  same  time  the  Londoners  were 
told  that  Margaret  had  threatened  to  wreak  her 
vengeance  U)K>n  them  for  the  favour  they  had  »«.> 
constantly  shown  to  her  enemies.  She  sent  from 
Barnet  to  the  city',  demanding  supplies  of  pn>vi- 
sions;  and  the  mayor,  not  knowing  as  yet  that 
Edward  was  at  hand,  loaded  some  carts  with 
“lenten  stuft'"  for  the  refreshing  of  her  army; 
but  the  people  would  not  suffer  them  to  ])ass, 
and,  after  an  affray',  stopped  them  at  Cripple- 
gate.  During  this  disturbance  some  4(K)  of  the 
queen’s  horse,  who  luul  ridden  from  Barnet,  plun- 
dered the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  would 
have  entered  one  of  the  gates,  had  they  not  l>een 
stoutly  met  and  repulsed  by  the  common  people. 
A day  or  two  after,  on  the  25th  of  February,  the 
united  forces  of  Edward  and  Warwick  ap|)eared 
in  view,  and  were  received  as  friends  and  deli- 
verers. The  northern  army'  was  in  full  retreat 
from  St.  Alban’s,  and  E<lward,  who  was  a stran- 
ger to  the  scruples  and  indecision  of  his  more 
amiable  father,  was  fully  resolved  to  seize  the 
throne  at  once.  He  rode  through  the  city  like  a 
king  and  a conqueror ; and  he  was  carried  for- 
waril  to  his  object  by  a high  stream  of  popularity 
and  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  jieople,  who 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  y'outh,  beauty, 
juid  spirit,  or  pity  his  family  misfortunes. 

The  Lord  Falconberg  got  up  a grand  reriew 
of  jmrt  of  the  army  in  St.  John’s  Field;  and  a 
great  number  of  the  substantial  citizens  assem- 
bled with  the  multitude  to  witness  this  sight. 
Of  a sudden,  Falconberg  and  the  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, one  of  Warwick’s  brothers,  adilresse«l  the 
multitude  thus  assembled,  touching  the  offences, 
crimes,  and  deceits  of  the  late  government — the 
long-proved  inc.apacity  of  Henry — the  usurp.ation 
and  false  title  through  which  he  had  obtained 
the  throne;  and  then  the  onitors  asked  if  they 

' Tlio  pluiidor  of  the  iibbey  entirely  chiuige<l  the  worthy 
abbot's  ]>oIitic*,  and,  from  a zcaluii*  l.ancastri.-ui,  Whetham»te<fe 
became  a Vorkiet. 
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\vo\il(l  have  tbia  Henry  to  reign  over  tliem  any 
longer.  The  people  with  one  voice  cried  “ Nay, 
nay.”  Falconberg  or  the  biahop  then  expounded 
the  just  title  of  Eklward,  formerly  Earl  of  March, 
and  drew  a flattering,  but  not  untrue  picture  of 
hia  valour,  activity,  and  abilities.  Then  they 
asked  the  jieojile  if  they  would  serve,  love,  and 
obey  Eli  ward;  and  the  people  of  course  shouted 
“ Ye.i,  yea;"  crying  “ King  Etlward!  King  Eil- 
wanl ! ” with  much  shouting  and  clapping  of 
hands.  On  the  following  day,  the  2d  of  March, 
a great  council,  consisting  of  lonls  spiritual  and 
temporal,  delibenited  and  declared,  without  any 
reference  to  the  authority  of  parliament,  which 
never  met  till  eight  months  after,  that  Henry  of 
tjancaster,  by  joining  the  queen’s  forces,  h:ui 
broken  faith  and  violated  the  award  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  thereby  forfeited  the  crown  to 


the  heir  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  whose  rights 
by  birth  had  been  proved  and  establishetl.  On 
the  4th  of  March,  Edward  rode  royally  to  West- 
minster, followed  by  an  immense  procession. 
There  he  at  once  mounted  the  throne  which  his 
father  had  only  touched  with  a faltering  hand ; 
and  from  that  vantage  groimd  he  explained  to  a 
favourable  audience  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
right  and  the  claims  of  his  family.  The  people 
frequently  interrupted  him  with  their  acclama- 
tions. He  then  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  church, 
where  he  rej>eated  the  same  discourse,  and  where 
he  was  again  interrupted  by  shouts  of  “ Long 
live  King  Edward  I ” On  the  same  day  he  was 
proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.* 

At  the  time  ho  took  these  bold  steps  Edward 
was  not  twenty-one  years  old. 


CHAPTER  V.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 


EUWAUD  IV. — ACCESSION,  A.I).  1461— DE.VTII,  A.D.  1483. 


KJwarcl  IV.,  on  hia  acoesaion,  proteoutea  the  war — He  defeats  the  T^incaatrians  at  Towtou — His  coronation  — 
His  claims  oonfirme<l— (^uecn  Mari^aret’s  exertions,  in  Scotland  and  France,  to  restore  lier  i>arty — They  rally 
and  are  defeated — Henry  VI.  iinpriKoned  in  the  Tower — £<Iward  IV.  marries  l>ady  Kli/al)ctl»  Gray — Indig- 
nation of  Edward’s  supporters  at  the  marriage — Rapacity  of  the  now  queen’s  relations — Rupture  between 
Etlward  and  the  Elarl  of  Warwick — Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  with  Warwick’s  daughter — Disturb- 
ances in  England — (Quarrels  l>etwcon  E<lward  and  Warwick — Warwick  and  Clarence  obliged  to  leave  England 
— Hecouoiliatioii  between  Warwick  and  Margaret  of  .\inou — Warwick  resolves  to  restore  Henry  VI. — Unex- 
|>octed  landing  of  the  earl  in  England — Flight  of  Edward  to  the  Continent — Henry  VI.  led  hack  fruui  prison 
to  the  throne — Edward's  sudden  return — His  pacific  professions  on  landing — His  welcome  in  London — Battle 
of  Bariiot,  and  defeat  and  death  of  Warwick — I.ianding  of  Queen  Margaret  in  Englafld — Her  total  defeat  hy 
Edward  at  Tewkesbury — Atrocious  murder  of  Prince  Kdwanl,  sou  of  Henry  VI. — Sanguinary  procee*lings  of 
the  victors — Death  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower — Quarrels  between  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester — 
Edward  sends  a defiance  to  the  King  of  France— He  inva^les  France — Interview  between  Edward  and  King 
liOuis — Edward’s  campaign  turned  into  jollity  and  revel — His  inglorious  return  to  Enghaud— Continuing  dis- 
sension among  Edward’s  brothers — CUarcnce  acoused  of  sorcery  and  treason — His  mysterious  death  in  the 
Tower — Disturbance.!  in  .Scotland — The  Duke  of  Gloucester  invades  Scotland — Indecisive  results  of  bis  cam- 
paign— Ixuiis  of  France  violates  his  ciig.ageiiicnts  to  Edward — His  |>olitic  aggressions  on  Burgundy — Death  of 
Edward  IV. 


NSTEAD  of  atAying  iu  Lomlou  to  en- 
joy the  pageant  and  festivity  of  a co- 
ronation, Edward  was  obliged  to  take 
the  field  instaully,  and  face  the  hor- 
rors of  a war  whitdi  liecame  more  and 
more  merciless.  The  I.auca.strianH, 
after  tlieir  retreat  from  St.  Alban’s,  liad  gathered 
in  greater  foi*ce  than  ever  l>eliiud  theTi-ent  and 
the  Hvimlier;  an<l,  bytlie  middle  of  March,  they 
UK>k  up  ground  iu  the  neighl)ourhoo<l  of  the  city 
of  York,  being,  horse  and  foot  together,  (jU,()(Ki 
strong.  Their  chief  commander  was  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Queen  ilar-  | 
gaiet;  for  Henry  still  lay  helpless  at  York,  and 
the  Prince  E»lwanl,  M.argaret’s  son,  wjis  only  | 


eight  years  old.  Instead  of  awaiting  their  attack 
in  the  southern  counties,  the  Yorkists  determined 
to  meet  them  on  their  ow-u  ground  in  the  north. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  otlvice  of  the 
Esirl  of  Warwick,  who  set  out  at  once  with  the 
van  of  the  army.  Edward  closely  followetl  him; 
and,  partly  through  good-will  to  him  and  his 
cause,  and  still  more  from  an  anxious  wish  to 
lirevent  a second  visit  from  the  northern  army, 
the  men  of  the  south  flocketl  to  his  advancing 
banner,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  Pontefract 
Castle,  ho  was  at  the  heail  of  an  army  of  49,000 
men. 

England  had  never  licfore  witnessed  such  a 
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campaign  as  this.  There  was  no  generalship  dis- 
|)layed ; the  ordinary  precautions  and  mana>u- 
vres  of  war  were  despised,  and  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
castrians moved  on  in  furious  masses,  with  no 
other  plan  than  to  meet  and  strike.  They  met 
in  full  force  at  Towton,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
and  began  a general  combat  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  snow-storm.  They  fought  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Lancastrians,  who  were  more  numerous 
than  their  adversaries, 
but  not  so  well  anned 
and  equipped,  were  dri- 
ven from  the  held,  upon 
which  they  left  28,000 
dead — afar  greater  num- 
ber than  had  fallen  in 
battle  on  the  side  of  the 
English  during  the  whole 
French  war.  Edward, 
who  had  none  of  the  ge- 
nerous or  merciful  feel- 
ings of  youth,  had  or- 
dered that  no  quarter 
should  l>e  given.  The 
Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  six  northern  barons 
died  fighting ; the  Earls 
of  Devonshire  and  Wilt- 
shire were  taken  prison- 
ers and  beheaded  as  trai- 
tors. The  Duke  of  So- 
merset, the  commander- 
in-chief,  esca|>ed  with 
the  Duke  of  Exeter  to 
York,  whence  they  fled 
rapiiUy  to  the  Scottish 
Ijorders,  carrjdng  with  them  Queen  Margaret, 
her  son,  and  her  husband.  The  previous  buttles 
of  the  Roses  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
juired  with  this  mighty  slaughter:  the  loss  on 
Ixjth  sides  had  hitheilo  usually  ranged  between 
the  moderate  numljera  of  three  hundred  and  five 
or  six  thousand  ; but  at  Towton  there  jjerished, 
between  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  thirty-eight 
thousand  men.' 

E<lward  entered  York  a very  short  time  after 
the  flight  of  Henry,  and  having  decapitated  some 
of  his  prisoners,  and  stuck  their  heads  upon  the 
walls,  from  which  he  took  down  the  heads  of 
his  father  and  young  brother,  he  continued  his 
march  as  far  north  as  Newcastle.  The  peo|)le 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  whose  hands  were 
yet  reeking  with  the  blood  shed  at  Towton  ; but 
the  Scots,  who  had  contracted  a close  alliance 
with  Henry,  were  disposed  to  give  him  further 
trouble.  But  Edward,  confident  in  his  officers, 
and  impatient  for  his  coronation,  soon  left  the 


army  and  returned  to  London.  On  the  2l)th  of 
Jime  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  with  the 
usual  solemnities ; and  he  then  created  his  bro- 
ther George  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  brother 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  Scots,  who  had  been  gratified  by  the  gift 
of  their  old  town  of  Berwick,  laid  siege  to  Car- 
lisle, and  assisted  Margaret  in  making  an  incur- 
sion into  the  county  of  Diu*ham : but  both  these 
o])eratious  were  unsuccessful.  Henry,  who  was 

carried  about  by  the 
Lancastrians,  had  a nar- 
row escaiie  from  being 
made  prisoner  near  Dur- 
ham ; and  the  Scottisli 
army  before  Carlisle  was 
defeatetl  with  great  loss 
by  liord  Montague,  one 
of  Edward’s  comman- 
ders. By  the  time  the 
new  king  assembled  his 
first  parliament,  w'hich 
was  not  till  the  4th  of 
Noveml;er,all  op]K>8ition 
had  disappeared,  and 
there  was  no  armed  force 
on  foot  in  England,  ex- 
cept such  bauds  of  his 
victorious  army  as  lie 
could  afibrd  to  keep  em- 
bodied. As  the  chiefs 
of  the  Lancastrian  party 
were  all  proscribed,  or 
al>out  to  be  so,  as  some 
of  the  peers  were  ab- 
sent, and  others  inti- 
midated, and  as  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  city  of  London  were 
declared  and  enthusiastic  Yorkists,  no  opposition 
was  to  be  apprehended.  An  act  wa.s  passed  to  de- 
clare Edward’s  just  title.  No  allusion  wa.s  made 
to  the  mental  derangement  or  incajwicity  of  Hen- 
ry, or  to  any  of  those  demerits  in  the  late  govern- 
ment which  might  have  justified  this  revolution. 
The  jx>sition  assumed  was  the  high  ground  of 
legitimacy.  After  stating  E<1  ward’s  right  by  de- 
scent, the  act  proceeded  to  declare  the  three  kings 
of  the  Lancastrian  line  tyrants  and  usur]>ers,  and 
to  recite  how,  upon  the  4th  day  of  the  mouth  of 
Mareh  last  past,  Edward  had  “taken  u|K>n  him 
the  realm  of  England  and  lordship  of  Ireland, 
and  entered  into  the  exercise  of  the  royal  estate, 
dignity,  and  pre-eminence,  having  on  the  same 
4th  day  of  March,  amoved  Henry,  late  called 
Henry  VI.,  sou  to  Henry,  son  to  the  said  Henry, 
late  Earl  of  Derby,  son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  from 
the  occupation,  intrusion,  reign,  and  government 
of  the  realm.”*  The  act  thus  confirmed  Edwaivl's 


' Patton  Lettert:  Cant.  Hitt.  Crof. 
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title,  and  fixed  the  corameiicemeut  of  his  rei;2^ 
from  the  4th  of  March,  the  day  on  which  he  hail 
been  proclaimed.  The  other  proceedings  of  the 
imrliament  were  in  keeping  with  this  act:  the 
giiinta  made  by  the  tliree  Henries  were  resumed, 
with  certain  exceptions,  and  bills  of  attainder 
were  }>a.ssed  against  the  expelled  king,  the  queen, 
Prince  Eilward,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exe- 
ter, the  Earls  of  Northuml>erland,  Devonshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  Pembroke,  the  IjOi*ds  Beaumont, 
De  lloos,  Nevil,  Rougeraout,  Dacres,  and  Hunger- 
fortl,  and  150  knights,  esquires,  and  priests.  Con- 
sidering the  fearful  thinning  the  party  had  un- 
dergone on  tlie  bloody  field  of  Towton,  this  pro- 
scription must  have  included  most  of  the  great 
heads  of  the  Lancastrian  faction.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  loyalty  of  the  Yorkists  was  gi*a- 
tified  and  enlivened  with  gifts  of  the  forfeited 
estates.  Before  the  dissolution  Edward  made  a 
gracious  speech  to  the  commons,  thanking  them 
for  the  “ tender  and  true  hearts”  they  had  shown 
unto  him,  and  promising  to  be  unto  them  a “ very 
right  wise  and  loving  lord.”' 

If  the  de{K)sed  Henry  had  been  left  to  himself, 
he  would  have  found  peace,  and  as  much  happi- 
ness os  he  was  susceptible  of,  within  the  walls  of 
some  religious  house ; but  Margaj-et  was  as  reso- 
lute and  as  active  us  ever, 
and  nothing  was  left  to  the 
proscribed  nobles  but  their 
desj»erate8words.  The  queen, 
on  finding  her  intrigues  in 
Scotland  counteracteil  by  the 
money  and  the  large  i)ro- 
mises  of  Eilward,  passed  over 
to  France,  to  see  what  a.ssist- 
ance  might  be  obtained  from 
family  atfection,  and  grati- 
tude for  past  services.  The 
Duke  of  Brittany,  pitying  her 
forlorn  condition,  gave  her  a 
little  money;  but  I»uis  XI., 
who  hail  succeeded  in  the 
preceding  year  to  his  father 
Charles  VII.,  was  a most  cun- 
ning, cautious  prince — one 
that  never  gave  anything 
without  an  equivalent,  immediate  or  prosjiective, 
and  who  had  even  less  family  affection  than  the 
generality  of  kings.  Ixmis  cxplaineil  how  jx>or 
he  was,  how  dhstracted  the  slate  of  his  kingdom ; 
but  when  Margaret  s|K)ke  of  delivering  up  Calais 
us  the  jirice  of  his  aid,  he  turned  a more  reiuly 
ear.  Ho  was  not,  however,  in  a condition  to  do 
much  ; and  all  that  the  fugitive  queen  obtained 
from  him  was  the  sum  of  2(),(*0U  crowns,  and 
alx>ut  2(K)0  men,  under  the  command  of  Peter 
de  Brez6,  seneschal  of  Normandy,  who,  it  aj>- 

' Hot.  Pari. 


pears,  i-aised  most  of  the  men  at  his  own  expense. 
Such  a reinforcement  was  not  likely  to  turn  the 
tide  of  victory.  Mai-garot,  how’ever,  retunied  to 
England,  and  threw  hei-self  into  Northumber- 
land, where  she  wjis  joined  by  the  English  exiles 
and  some  troops  from  the  borders  of  Scotland. 
She  even  obtained  some  trifling  8ucce.sses,  taking 
the  castles  of  Alnwick,  Bamborough,  and  Duu- 
stanburgh  ; but  she  was  obliged  ^ flee  when  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  advanceil  with  20,000  men : the 
French  got  back  to  their  ships,  all  but  600,  who 
were  cut  to  ])ieces  at  Holy  Island.  A storm  as- 
.sjiiled  her  Hying  shij)S ; the  vessels  that  bore  her 
money  and  stores  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and 
she  and  De  Breze  reached  Berwick  in  a wretched 
fishing-boat.  This  was  in  the  mouth  of  Novem- 
ber. In  December,  Warwick  reduced  Bambo- 
rough and  Dunstanburgh ; or  rather  those  places 
siureudered,  on  condition  that  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset, Sii’  Richard  Percy,  and  some  others, 
should  be  restoreil  to  their  estates  and  honours, 
U]K)n  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Eilwai-d ; and 
that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Lord  de  Roos,  and 
the  rest  of  the  garrisons  of  the  two  places  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Scotland.  Aln- 
wick Castle  was  garrisoueii  by  more  determined 
men ; and  an  attempt  was  made  by  a Ijancastrian 


force  to  relieve  it;  but  Warwick  got  possession 
of  it  by  capitulation  early  in  Januaiy. 

D 1463  Alnwick  to  Sir 

John  Ashley ; and  this  cireum- 
stauce  converteil  Sir  Ralph  Gray  from  a very 
violent  Yorkist  into  a very  violent  I.ancastrian  ; 

^ DuiutanbtirKh  C'tutle  U not  romnle«l  earlier  th.in  the  boipif 
ning  of  the  fonrtociith  century,  when  it  wn»  rebuilt  by  Thouuu, 
Karl  of  I.ancaiiter,  who  likewUe  owned  rontefroct  Ca»tle.  It 
waa  token  and  dinnantled  by  Fjlward  IV.,  but  iu  extenaiTa 
niin*  rtili  iucloec  an  area,  nearly  iK{uare,  of  obout  nine  ocm. 
Tliore  is  no  ap|»anuice  of  the  keep,  the  remain*  oon»i»tliig  only 
of  the  outwork*.  Itunirtanbargh  C**Ue  i*  «ltuatod  *ix  milei 
north  eut  from  Alnwick. 
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for  Gray  had  expected  to  get  Alnwick  for  him- 
self. This  kind  of  sudden  |X)litical  conversion 
became  very  prevalent.  Somerset  and  Pei*cy  got 
back  their  lauds,  and  their  attainders  were  rever- 
sed in  jjarliament.  King  Henry  was  now  con- 
veyetl  for  safety  to  one  of  the  strongest  castles 
in  Wales.  Margaret  sailed  once  more  from  Scot- 
land, to  solicit  foreign  aid.  She  landed  at  Sluis, 
in  Flanders,  attended  by  De  Bi'eze,  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  and  a small  body  of  English  exiles.  Phi- 
lip, Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Lord  of  Flanders,  with 
all  the  adjoining  country,  was  the  same  Duke 
Philip  tliat  had  so  long  been  the  ally  of  the  Lan- 
castrians, and  that  had  i*epeatediy  sworn  oaths 
of  fealty  to  Henry ; but  the  whole  political  sys- 
tem of  his  early  life  had  changed,  and  in  his  old 
ago  he  had  become  cautious  and  i*eserved.  He 
had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  ])redominant 
faction  in  England  ; liis  subjects  of  Flanders 
were  intolerant  of  all  measures  likely  to  inter, 
rupt  their  trade  with  the  English  ; the  duke  there- 
fore gave  Margaret  some  money  to  supply  her 
immediate  wants,  and  sent  her  with  an  honour- 
able escort  to  her  father  in  Lorraine,  counselling 
her  to  wait  events  and  be  patient.  But  patience 
was  a virtue  little  known  to  Margju-et  of  Anjou, 
who,  though  she  remained  some  years  on  the  Con- 
tinent, never  remitted  her  endeavours  to  i-aise  up 
enemies  against  Edward,  and  stir  the  i>eople  of 
England  to  fi'esh  revolts. 

. T.  1 » As  early  as  the  mouth  of  April 

the  Lancastrians  wei-e  again  in  the 
field.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  spite  of  his  re- 
cent submission,  fiew  to  the  north,  where  Percy 
had  mised  the  banner  of  King  Henry,  who  had 
been  brought  from  Wales  to  give  the  sanction  of 
his  presence  to  this  ill-amuiged  insurrection. 
The  Lonl  Montague,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, scattered  their  forces  or  prevented  their 
joining  : ho  defeated  Percy  on  the  25th  of  April, 
at  Hedgley  Moor,  near  Wooler  ; he  surprised  So- 
merset on  the  15th  of  May,  at  Hexham.  Percy 
died  fighting;  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the 
Lords  de  Boos  and  Huugei*ford  were  taken  and 
beheaded  ; and  their  deaths  were  followed  by  a 
series  of  executions  at  Newcastle,  Durham,  and 
Y"ork.  Sir  Ralph  Gray,  who  had  been  out  in 
this  affair  with  the  Lancastrians,  was  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  castle  of  Bam  borough 
some  weeks  after,  and  carried  to  King  Eilward, 
who,  during  the  short,  murderous  campaign,  had 
been  tletained  at  Doncaster  by  an  illness.  Ed- 
ward treated  Gray  with  the  utmost  severity;  his 
knightly  spurs  w'ere  stricken  off  by  the  king’s 
cook ; his  coat-of-arms  was  torn  from  his  bcaly, 
and  imother  coat,  reversed,  put  u|Km  his  back : 
he  was  sent  bare-foot  to  the  town’s  end,  juul  then 
he  was  laid  down  on  a hurdle,  and  drawn  to  a 
ccaffold,  where  his  head  was  struck  off.  King 


Henry  lurked  for  a long  time  among  the  moors 
of  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland.  About  a year 
after  the  battle  of  Hexham  he  removed  into 


ritKcv’s  Ckoss  on  IIcdoi.ey  Mooh.' — Soott'a 
ISunier  Aiitiiiuitica. 


Yorkshire,  where  he  was  recognized  by  some 
persons  of  the  op|)Osite  faction,  or,  as  some  say, 
betrayed  by  a monk.  In  the  month  of  July  he 
was  seized  in  Waddington  Hall,  as  he  was  sit- 
ting at  dinner,  by  the  servants  of  Sir  James  Har- 
rington, who,  with  his  associates,  the  Tempests, 
Talbots,  and  other  Yorkists  of  those  parts,  for- 
wai-ded  the  royal  prisoner  with  a good  guard  to 
the  capital.  As  the  captive  king  rode  through 
Islington,  he  was  met  by  the  Ejirl  of  Warwick, 
who  lodged  him  safely  in  the  Tower. 

The  destruction  of  the  greatest  of  his  enemies, 
the  flight  of  Queen  Margaret,  the  captivity  of  her 
husband,  the  truces  and  treaties  he  had  con- 
cluded with  Scotland,  with  the  King  of  France, 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Brit^ 
tuny,  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  Castile, 
and  Aragon,  and  the  congratulations  of  tlie  {>ope 
on  his  accession,  seemed  to  prove  that  Edward’s 
throne  was  safe  and  uuas.sailable;  but  a sudden 
{Mission  for  a beautiful  woman — tlie  least  dis- 
honourable and  ungenerous  {lassion  he  ever  in- 
dulged in — shook  the  thraue  imtil  it  fell ; and  he, 
in  his  turn,  became,  for  a season,  a fugitive  in 
foreign  lamls.  Jacquetta,  once  Duchess  of  Bed- 

* 11ii<  mounmeiit,  to  oommtsiuorate  tho  ilMth  of  Sir  KiclutrU 
Porcy,  staudsou  lltiUgloy  .Moor.  In  NorthumborLuid,  about  nlxty 
\tuooi  oa<t  of  the  road  whicli  nin*  from  Morpeth  to  Wooler.  It 
con*i«t«  of  a itone  pillar  fixed  in  a )>cde>tal,  Itaviiig  the  anna 
of  Percy  and  Lucy  cut  upon  it  iu  rvlief 
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ford,  was  still  living  with  her  second  lmsl)and, 
Sir  Richard  Woodville,  or  Wydeville.  One  day 
E<lward  jwiid  this  lady  a visit  at  lier  manor  of 
Grafton,  near  Stony-Stratford.  By  accident  or 
<lesign,  .Tacqnetta  had  with  her  at  the  time  of 
this  visit,  her  beautiful  daughter  Eli/Jibeth,  wlm 
was  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray,  a Lancastrian,  who 
had  l>een  slain  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban’s, 
and  who.se  estates  had  been  forfeited.  This 
young  widow  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
young  and  amorous  sovereign,  imploring  him  to 
reverse  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Gray,  in  favour 
of  her  innocent  and  helple.ss  children.  Whether 
the  effect  of  this  touching  appeal  was  foreseen  or 
not,  it  seems  quite  cei-tain  that  the  ex|jerienced 
JaoquettJi  contrived  to  turn  it  to  the  beat  account 
for  the  advant'ige  of  her  daughter,  and  that  it 
was  through  her  ingenious  manoeuvres  that  tlie 
imj)etuou8  Edward  was  induced  to  contract  a 
private  marriage  with  Elizabeth  at  Grafton  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  14G4.  The  fears 
of  E<lwanl  induced  him  to  keep  this  union  a pro- 
found secret  for  some  months;  but  on  the  21)th 
of  Septeml>er,  having  prepared  his  friends  and 
gathere<l  around  him  the  relations  and  connec- 
tions of  his  wife,  who,  notwithstanding  their  hav- 
ing been  all  of  them  Tjancastrians,  were  not  slow 
in  changing  their  politics  when  Elizabeth  became 
queen,  he  summoned  a great  council  of  the  pre- 
lates :uul  lay  lords  to  meet  in  the  rt>yal  abbey  of 
Rciuling.  There  the  king’s  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  the  E;irl  of  Warwick,  who  are  geue- 
nilly  supjKJsed  to  have  been  incensed  at  the  un- 
equal and  iiu]x)litic  marriage,  took  the  fair  Eli- 
zjibeth  by  the  hand,  and  intixalucetl  her  to  the 
august  assembly,  by  which  she  was  welcomed  as 
their  good  and  right  queen.  In  the  month  of 
December  following,  Edward  8ummonc«l  an- 
other great  council  at  Westminster,  which  settled 
upon  his  wife  4000  nuu'ks  .a-year.  Rorly  in  the 
following  year  he  lH*gan  to  make  f>reparations 
for  her  coronation;  Jacquetta,  who  was  come  of 
a princely  line,  suggested  or  seconded  an  invita- 
tion which  E<lward  sent  to  her  brother  James 
of  Luxemburg;  and  James  came  over  with  a 
retinue  of  UX)  knights  and  eaquii*es  to  do  honour 
to  the  coronation  of  his  niece.  On  Saturday, 
the  2i)th  of  May,  Elizabeth  was  paraded  in  a 
horse-litter  through  the  streets  of  London,  being 
most  richly  attireil,  and  escorted  by  thirty-eight 
new-ma<le  knigliLs  of  the  liath,  four  of  whom 
were  citizens  of  London;  and  on  Sunday  she 
was  crowned  at  Westminster.  The  fe.xsts,  the 
touniaiuents,and  public  rtqoicings  which  followed 
were  unusually  magniticent. 

Uj)  to  this  time  E«1  ward  hml  left  most  of  the 
offices  and  emoluments  of  government  to  the 
great  family  of  the  Nevils,  to  whom  he  indisput- 
ably oweil  his  crown.  Warwick,  the  eldest  1 

VoL.  I. 


brother,  was  chief  minister,  general,  and  admiral; 
he  held,  besides,  the  post  of  warden  of  the  West 
Marches,  chamberlain,  and  governor  of  Calais — 
the  last  the  most  profitable  of  all.  The  second 
brother,  the  Lord  Montague,  after  his  victories 
at  Hedgley  Moor  and  Hexham,  had  received  the 
title  and  forfeited  estates  of  the  Percies,  Earls  of 
Northumlierland,  and  he  ha<l  the  wardenship  of 
the  Ea.st  Marches  besides.  The  youngest  brother, 
whom  Edward  had  found  Bishoj)  of  Exeter,  had 
receive<l  the  seals  as  chancellor  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1461,  six  days  after  Pklward’s  accession; 
and  he  had  veiy  recently  been  raised  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  Other  members  of 
the  family  had  found  most  liberal  provisions  in 
the  spoil  and  estates  of  the  Lancastrian  families; 
and  while  Eilward  had  employed  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  Nevils  ha<l  hatl  their  own 
way  in  the  council.  But  now  the  Woodvilles, 
the  Grays,  all  the  relations  and  connections  of 
the  new  queen,  rushed  to  the  table  with  an  enor- 
mous and  undiscriminating  appetite,  every  man, 
in  right  of  consanguinity,  seeking  a title,  an 
e.state,  a place,  or  a rich  wife.  The  court  had 
’ great  influence  in  such  matters;  and  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family  had  taken  a turn  by  an  uu- 
ex])ected  marriage,  they  .seem  to  have  determined 
to  ])ursue  the  s)'stem,  and  actually  contracted  five 
or  six  profitable  alliances  in  a very  short  time. 
In  one  of  these  matches  they  clashc<l  with  the 
Nevils.  Warwick  had  solicited  the  hand  of  the 
heire.ss  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter  for  his  own  nephew; 
but  by  the  superior  influence  of  Elizabeth,  this 
young  lady  was  contracted  to  Thomas  Gray,  her 
eldest  son  by  her  former  man-iage.  The  Nevils 
were  incensed  at  this  measure;  and  other  things 
trenching  on  their  monopoly  soon  followed.  The 
queen’s  father,  now  created  Earl  Rivera,  was 
I m.ade  treasurer  in  the  place  of  their  friend  Lord 
Mountjoy;  and,  shortly  after,  the  hitherto  insig- 
nificant husband  of  Jacquetta  was  nwle  lord 
high  constable,  in  lieu  of  the  Earl  of  Woi'cester. 
Other  great  families  were  irritated  by  the  queen 
absorbing  five  heirs  of  dukes  or  carls  for  her  five 
unmarried  sisters.  For  a time  the  history  of  this 
reign  is  nothing  but  a scaiulaloua  chronicle  of 
match-making  and  match-breaking,  and  selfish 
family  intrigues. 

In  this  year  a marriage  w.as  ne- 
A.D.  1467.  gotiated  for  Elward’s  sister,  Mar- 
garet of  York,  whose  hand  w:us  solicited  by 
t'harlea,  Count  of  Cliarolois,  heir  to  Philij),  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  by  Ixmis  XI.  of  France, 
Charles’  deadl}'  enemy,  for  one  of  his  sons.  This 
Count  of  Charoloi.s,  who,  in  a veiy  few  months, 
succoe<led  to  his  father,  and  who  obtained  the 
name  of  (’harles  the  Rash,  had  always  been  the 
declare<l  friend  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  Ijancas- 
Irians;  but  he  changed,  like  other  men,  on  seeing 
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Edward  firmly  established,  and  courted  his  alli- 
ance, in  the  hope  that  he  would  assist  him  against 
lA)ui3.  Edward  inclined  to  these  proposals,  and 
was  in  this  probably  seconded  by  the  nation, 
which  considered  the  trade  with  Flanders  as  a 
primary  object,  and  which  never  w’as  w'ell  dis- 
posed to  French  marriages  and  alliances;  but 
Warwick,  who  hated  the  Count  of  Charolois,  in- 
sisted that  it  would  be  more  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  marry  Margaret  to  the  French 
prince.  Edward  yielded,  or  pretended  to  yield 
to  his  arguments,  and  commissioned  the  groat 
earl  himself  to  go  over  to  France  and  negotiate 
the  alliance.  Wju'wick  went  with  liis  usual  mag- 
nificence; and  the  astute  Louis,  who  beat  all  his 
contemi>oi-aries  in  king-craft,  received  him  with 
the  honours  usually  paid  to  a sovereign  prince. 
The  fii-st  interview  took  place  at  La  Bouille,  on 
the  Seine,  five  leagues  from  Rouen,  on  the  7th  of 
June.  Warwick  then  proceeded  to  the  capital 
of  Normandy.  “The  queen  and  princesses  came 
likewise  to  Rouen;  and  the  king  remained  there 
with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  the  space  of  twelve 
days,  when  the  earl  i*etumed  to  England.” ' Dur- 
ing the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that 
Warwick  stayed  at  Rouen  the  King  of  Fi-auce 
lodged  in  the  next  house,  and  he  visited  the  eai’l 
at  all  hours,  passing  through  a private  door  with 
a great  air  of  mystery.  This  looks  like  one  of 
the  usual  mischievous  tricks  of  Louis,  who  must 
have  known  that  the  best  way  to  weaken  and 
distract  the  English  government  was  to  provoke 
suspicious  and  a ruptui’e  between  Exlward  and 
Wanvick.  The  earl  arrived  in  London  on  the 
6th  of  July,  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  the 
French  king's  ambassadors,  the  Ai*chbishop  of 
Niu'bonue  and  the  Bastard  of  Bourl)on,  who,  it 
api^eai-s,  were  charged  to  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  the  treaty  of  alliance.  But  another  more  pre- 
vailing basUutl  had  been  before  them.  Under 
pretence  of  performing  a joust  with  Klward’s 
wife’s  brother,  Anthony  Woodville,  w’ho,  by 
luarrj'ing  the  heiress  of  the  late  lord,  had  become 
Ijord  Scales,  Anthon}',  Bastard  of  Burguinly,  had 
crossed  over  to  England  while  Warwick  ^\a8 
ab.sent  in  France.  According  to  the  chronicler, 
this  visitor  performed  his  deeds  of  arms  much  to 
his  credit ; but  the  encounter  did  not  last  long 
— “ for  ns  it  was  done  to  pleasure  the  King  of 
England,  he  w'ould  not  suffer  the  combat  to  con- 
tinue fierce  any  time,  so  that  it  seemed  rather 
for  jiastimo.”*  Indeed,  Messire  Anthony  had 
come  on  another  errand  than  to  get  his  bones 
broken  in  Smithfield,  where  the  jou.st  was  held, 
lie  was  commissioned  by  the  Count  of  Charolois 
to  press  the  match  with  3tlargaret;  and  he  had 
obtained  the  promise  of  Etlward,  who  overlooked 

' MuMtrolot,  C</nIin.  t Ibid. 


the  commission  he  had  given  Warwick  to  treat 
with  King  Louis.  If  afterwards  any  obstacle 
arose,  it  was  removed  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Duke  Philip,  which  happened  at  Bruges,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  and  which  left  to  the  count,  his 
heir,  the  succession  of  states  and  territories  which 
exceeded  in  wealth,  if  not  in  extent,  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France  as  then  jmssessed  by  Louis. 
Such  a suitor  was  sure  to  prevail  over  a weak 
young  French  prince  with  nothing  but  a narrow 
and  uncertain  appanage.  But  weighty  as  were 
these  considerations,  they  did  not  prevent  the 
proud  Earl  of  Warwick  from  considering  himself 
juggled,  insulted,  and  disgraced;  and  as  the  king, 
who  had  resigneil  himself  to  the  counsels  of  the 
queen’s  relations,  took  no  ste|)e  to  soothe  his  irri- 
tation, he  soon  retired,  in  the  worat  of  humours, 
to  his  castle  of  Middleham.  Edward,  upon  this, 
pretended  to  be  in  danger  from  treasonable  at- 
tempts : he  no  longer  moved  anywhere  without 
a strong  body-guard  of  archera,  and  he  or  his 
court  circulateil  reports  that  Warwick  had  been 
won  by  Louis,  and  that  that  king  considered  him 
as  seci'etly  ilisposed  to  restore  the  line  of  Lanca.s- 
tcr.  The  Nevils  wore  now  expelled  from  court; 
but  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  George,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  chancellor,  notwithstanding 
the  family  resentment,  put  himself  forwai’d  as  an 
arbitrator  and  peace-maker;  and  chiefly  by  his 
means  a reconciliation  was  effected  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year.* 

Warwick  presented  himself  again 
' at  court  and  in  the  capital,  wheiv 
he  was  hailed  by  the  i>eoi)le.  lie  apijearetl  with 
the  king  and  queen  in  some  public  pageants;  but 
he  could  not  tolerate  the  abridgment  of  his  in- 
fluence. The  Wootlvilles  and  the  Grays,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  that  he  was  still  too  power- 
ful; and  Edward,  who  desii-ed  a life  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  w.is  annoyed  by  the  stern  interference 
of  the  man  who  had  made  him  a king.  It  was 
soon  understood  that  all  this  was  likely  to  end  in 
another  field  of  Towton. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence, second  brother  to  King 
Edward,  was  considered  as  next  male  heii'  to  the 
throne;  for  Edward,  as  yet,  had  only  daughters 
by  his  maiTiage  with  Elizabeth.  The  duke’s 
position  probablj'  made  him  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  dislike  to  the  queen,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  ambitious  speculation  to  Warwick,  whose 
society  he  much  affected.  The  earl  had  a daugh- 
ter, the  fair  Isabella,  who,  it  appears,  inspired 
the  young  pnnee  with  a sincere,  and,  for  a time, 
uncalculating  passion.  Edward  and  the  queen’s 
party  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  union;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  mar- 
ried the  Lady  Isabella  at  Calais,  in  the  month  of 
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Jiily,  1469.  Wliile  the  Eai*l  of  Warwick  ami  his 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  were  engaged 
abroad  with  this  ceremony,  an  insurrection  of  the 
farmers  and  ]>ea8auts  of  Yorkshire  broke  out, 
and  u.ssumed  a very  alarming  character;  and  it 
appeal's  that  Warwick’s  other  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  was  on  the  spot,  did 
little  to  crush  it.  The  rallying  words  of  the  in- 
surgents varied  several  times;  but  at  last  they 
fixed  in  a general  cry  for  the  removal  of  the 
queen’s  relations — the  taxers  and  oppressors — 
from  the  council.  Edward  advanced  as  far  as 
Newark;  but  his  army  was  weak  and  unsteady, 
and  he  fled,  rather  than  retreated,  to  Notting- 
ham. From  Nottingham  Castle  he  wrote  letters 
with  his  own  h.and  to  Calais,  beseeching  his 
brother  Clarence,  Warwick,  and  the  archbishop 
to  come  immediately  to  his  assistance.  These 
personages  did  not  apjiear  for  some  weeks,  and 
in  the  interval  a royal  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  defeated 
at  Edgecote,  on  the  26th  of  July.  Pembroke 
fell  in  the  battle,  and  it  is  said  that  iKXK)  of  his 
men  perished  with  him.  The  insurgents,  in  a 
hot  pursuit,  overtook  and  captured  in  the  forest 
of  Dean  the  Earl  Rivers,  the  father,  and  Sir  John 
Woo<lville,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  queen; 
they  carried  these  victims  to  Northampton,  and 
there  cut  ofT  lx>th  their  heads.  The  Earl  of 
Devon,  wh<»se  folly  and  pride  h.id  lieen  the  real 
cause  of  the  w'reUdied  defeat  at  Edgecote,  was 
also  taken  and  beheaded.  The  court  believed 
tliat  the  insurgents  in  these  executions  acted 
under  orders  received  from  Clarence  and  his 
father-in-law  Wai-wick.'  These  great  person- 
ages, with  the  Archbishoj)  of  York,  now  arrived 
in  England,  .and  being  joined  by  the  Archbishop 
of  C’anterbury,  they  repaired  in  a very  friendly 
manner  to  Olncy,  where  they  found  Edward  in 
a most  unhappy  condition;  his  friends  were  dead 
or  scattered,  fleeing  for  their  lives  or  hiding 
themselves  in  remote  pl.aces;  the  insurgents  were 
almost  ufion  him.  A word  from  Warwick  sent 
the  rebels  quietly  back  to  the  north;  but  the  king 
was  scarcely  freed  from  that  danger  ere  he  found 
tlmt  he  w.as  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  j>re- 
teiide<l  libeiators,  who  presently  carried  him  to 
the  strong  castle  of  Middleham.  Thus  England 
had  two  kings,  and  both  prisoners. 

At  this  remarkable  crisis  the  I^iancnstrinns  rose 
in  arms  in  the  marches  of  Scotland ; and,  after 
some  trifling  sucoesses  in  those  parts,  meditated 
an  advance  into  the  south.  Warwick  had  at  this 
moment  no  notion  of  restoring  Henry.  In  con- 
junction with  the  pcarliament,  ho  summoned  all 
loyal  subjects  to  the  standard  of  King  E<lw.ard, 

‘ It  aoeTaa,  huwerer,  prulmbie  ttiat  tho  uufortimat«  men  wrro 
MU-riSoed  bjr  the  *)iout4inoiiN  fttrj  of  tho  jxwplo.  The  Earl  of 
l*0T(m  WM  beheaded  at  Bridj^ water. 


and  immediately  marched  northward  to  meet 
these  new  insurgents.  The  murmurs  of  the  army 
comi>elled  him  to  release  his  captive;  and  at  York 
Edward  was  presented  to  the  troops  as  a free  and 
happy  king.  Warwick  then  w'ent  on  and  dis- 
persed the  Ijancastrians : he  took  their  leader 
prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  Edward,  who  or- 
dered his  immediate  execution.  Soon  after — 
but  not  before  Warwick  and  his  aasociates  had 
exacted  sundry  grants  and  places — Edward  was 
.allowed  to  return  to  London,  where,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  leaving  Olney,  he  became  re.ally 
free.  Then  family  treaties  were  signed,  pletlges 
given,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths  interchanged 
— each  party  binding  itself  to  forgive  and  forget 
all  that  h.ad  passed.  Edward  was  to  love  his 
brother  Clarence  as  before;  and  even  the  insur- 
gents of  Yorkshire  and  other  i)art3  were  included 
in  an  amnesty.* 

^ In  the  month  of  February,  when 
.\.D.  14<0.  family  peace  hiul  hastetl  about 
twelve  weeks,  the  Archbishop  of  York  gave  an 
entertainment  to  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  .at  his  manor  of  the 
Moor,  in  Hertfordshire.  As  E<lward  was  wash- 
ing his  h.ands  previous  to  supj>er,  an  attendant 
whispered  in  his  e.or  that  an  armed  band  was 
lurking  ne.ar  the  house.  Without  his  supper, 
and  without  any  examination  ns  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  report,  the  king  got  secretly  to  horse, 
and,  riding  all  night,  reached  Windsor  Castle. 
The  Duchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  the  king, 
and  the  friend  of  W.orwick,  laboured  to  dispel 
these  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  another  hol- 
low reconciliation  was  brought  alwut.  Rtit  then 
there  broke  out  an  insurrection  among  the  com- 
mons of  Lincolnshire,  who  complained  of  the  ex- 
tortions and  oppressions  of  the  purveyors  and 
other  officers  of  the  royal  household.  Although 
he  l>elieved  that  this  new  disorder  was  their  own 
work,  the  king  was  obliged  to  permit  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  hike  the 
command  of  some  forces  destined  for  its  suppres- 
sion. ICdwanl,  however,  marched  from  a dif- 
ferent iK)int  with  a more  numerous  army;  and, 
after  some  faithless  and  savage  deeds,  he  cjime  up 
with  the  insurgents  l^efore  Clarence  and  Warwick 
could  reach  them,  and  l>eat  them  in  a sanguinary 
battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  March, 
at  Er]>iugham,  in  Rutland.shire.  The  common 
insurgents  were  permitted  to  depart;  but  all  the 
lenders  who  harl  not  fallen  in  battle  were  sent  to 
the  block.  The  king  then  turned  0|)cnly  against 
his  brother  Clarence  .and  W.arwick,  who,  it  was 
said,  would  have  joined  the  insurgents  on  the 
following  day.  After  some  military  manoeuvres 
and  long  marches,  the  duke  and  the  earl  found 
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it  necessary  to  disbatul  their  foixjes,  ami  listen  to 
conditions  which  the  king  otfered  by  proclama- 
tion from  the  city  of  York.  These  terms  were 
not  v’ery  harsh,  if  they  had  been  honourably 
meant;  but  they  Wei’S  not,  and  this  was  well 
known.  Warwick,  therefore,  turned  from  the 
north,  tied  into  Devonshire,  and,  with  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  sevei’al  other  ladies,  his  son-in-law 
Clarence,  and  a considerable  number  of  fnends, 
embai’keil  at  Dartmouth,  and  made  sail  for  Ca- 
lais. But  when,  after  a te- 
ilious  navigation,  he  reached 
his  ohl  place  of  refuge,  he 
found  the  ai’tillery  of  Calais 
|)oiuted  against  his  ships, 
and,  on  seeking  an  explana- 
tion, learned  that  a Gascon 
knight,  whom  he  hail  left 
there  as  his  lieutenant,  w:is 
advised  of  all  that  Inul  re- 
cently passed  in  England, 
and  was  resolved  to  keep  the 
place  for  King  Edward. 

Warwick  then  sailed  away 
for  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
to  seek  a temporary  asylum 
with  his  cunning  friend 
King  Louis,  who  was  right 
glad  to  sec  him  as  he  was ; 
for,  in  the  preceding  year,  ns 
soon  as  W:u’wick  had  ma<^le 
his  peace  with  Etlwai’d,  it 
had  been  resolved  to  join 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  at  war  with  the 
French,  and  to  send  a great  English  army  to  the 
Continent.  It  was  in  the  mouth  of  May  that 
Warwick,  Clarence,  and  their  families  lauded  at 
Uarlleur,  where  the  Lord-admind  of  France 
received  them  all  with  great  resj)ect,  showing 
much  gallantry  to  the  ladies.  Their  vessels  wert 
iulmitted  into  the  hai’bour,  though  they  wei-e 
numerous  enough  to  excite  some  suspicion.  After 
a short  time,  the  ladies  with  their  retinues  were 
honourably  escorted  to  Valogue,  where  lodgings 
had  been  prepared  for  them  by  order  of  the 
Fi’euch  king.  Though  a truce  bad  been  con- 
cluded, Louis  was  exasperated  against  his  nomi- 
nal vjissal  Charles  the  lhu>h,  who,  since  his  mar- 
riage, had  become  wholly  English  and  Yorkist : 
he  wore  on  all  occasions  the  blue  garter  on  one 
of  his  legs,  and  the  red  cross  on  his  mantle,  which, 
adds  the  chronicler,  plainly  showed  how  fierce 
an  enemy  he  was  (>o  las  liege  lonl  the  King  of 
France.  When  the  Duke  Charles  heard  of  the 
honounible  reception  given  to  the  fugitives,  and 
of  Warwick’s  men  being  allowed  to  sell  the  cap- 
tured ships  and  goods  of  his  subjects  in  Nor- 
mandy, he  became  still  more  furious,  and,  by 
way  of  reprisjd,  seizeil  ujwn  all  the  French  mer- 


clnuits  who  hod  gone  to  the  fair  of  Autweq». 
Louis,  who  was  pre|>ared  for  a war,  cared  little 
for  all  this,  and  gave  frequent  audience  to  the 
fugitives  at  Tours,  Amboise,  Vend6me,  and  other 
places.  He  was  happy  in  his  own  way ; for 
never  did  sovereign  so  delight  in  political  man- 
oeuvre and  inti’igue,  and  never  was  intrigue  more 
difiicult  than  the  one  he  had  now  upon  his  hands. 

In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  chfiteau  of  Am- 
boise tlie  fallen  Lancastrian  Queen  Margaret 


and  her  son  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  met  (at  first  by 
seci'et  appointment)  their  old  enemy  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  It  was  a scene  for  Shakspeare.  War- 
wick had  accused  the  queen  of  an  attempt  to 
murder  him,  and  he  knew  her  to  have  been  the 
person  that  hatl  sent  his  own  father,  his  friends 
and  associates,  to  the  block.  Margai’ct  had 
cursed  the  name  of  Warwick  for  fifteen  long 
years  of  misfortune  and  humiliation.  Through 
that  nobleman’s  means  her  husband  was  a prison- 
er, and  she  and  her  son,  after  sufTeriug  the  ex- 
tremity of  privation  and  peril,  were  exiles  and 
wanderers,  dependent  on  the  stinted  bounty  of 
relations  or  political  friends.  But  even  the  veu- 
genuce  and  hatred  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  could 
give  way  to  higher  considerations,  and,  when 
Wai’wick  joined  in  cursing  Edwai-d  of  York,  and 
engaged  to  i-estore  the  Lancastrian  line,  either  in 
1 the  person  of  her  husband  or  son,  she  took  him 
to  her  heart  as  a friend  and  brother.  The  great 
earl,  however,  did  not  engage  to  do  all  this  with- 
out driving  another  of  his  hard  bargains.  Mar- 
garet’s son.  Prince  Etlwai’d,  married  the  Lady 
Anne,  Wai’W'ick’s  second  daughter;  and  thus, 
though  ho  destroyed  the  prospects  of  Isabella, 
Duchess  of  (Jlarence,  he  still  j>rovidetl,  and  in  a 
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more  direct  manner,  that  one  of  his  children 
should  be  Queen  of  England.  “ An  unaccount- 
able match  this,”  exclaims  Comines,  “to  dethrone 
and  imprison  the  father,  and  then  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  sou  ; but  this  was  by  King  Iauus’ 
a<lroit  management.”  “It  w.as  no  leas  sui'prising,” 
continues  the  chronicler,  who  wrote  of  state  mat- 
ters with  the  knowledge  of  a statesman  and 
diplomatist,  “ that  he  sliould  delude  the  Duke  of 
Clai*ence,  brother  to  the  king  whom  he  opposed, 
who  ought,  in  reason,  to  have  dreaded  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster;  but  affairs  of  this  nice  nature  are 
to  be  managed  with  great  craft  aiid  artifice,  and 
not  without.”  Up  to  this  jx>int  it  seems  pretty 
evident  that  Warwick’s  scheme  was  to  place  his 
first  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the 
throne  instead  of  his  brother  Edward ; but  this 
plan  would  never  have  found  favour  in  the  sight 
of  King  Louis,  whoso  n.ssistance  wjis  indispens- 
able, and  even  the  all-prevailing  Wanvick  might 
have  doubted  whether  the  Yorkists,  to  whom  he 
must  have  addressed  himself  in  this  case,  would 
have  been  mad  enough  to  divide  against  each 
other,  and  endanger  a revolution  which  had  been 
effected  with  such  difficulty.  The  Ijoncastrian 
party,  on  the  contrary,  weakened  though  it  was, 
was  quite  ready  for  another  desperate  plunge 
into  the  vortex ; and  Warwick,  who  was  de- 
temiiue<l  to  recover  his  ascendency  and  vast 
property,  and  to  be  revenged  on  him  whom  he 
considered  the  ungrateful  king  of  his  own  mak- 
ing, by  whatsoever  means  that  offered,  did  not 
despair,  when  allied  with  Margaret  and  her  son, 
of  making  that  party  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  conversion,  though  he  hatl  slaughtered  their 
relations  <uid  friends  in  the  field  and  on  the  scaf- 


I 


I 


fold. 


The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  at  this  time  not 
much  more  than  twenty-one  years  old,  and,  judg- 
ing from  Jill  that  is  recorded  of  him,  he  must 
have  conjoined  a weak  bad  head  to  a very  indif- 
ferent heart.  He  was  not,  however,  so  far  gone 
in  fatuity  as  to  be  insensible  to  Warwick’s  sUirt- 
ling  alliance — perilous  to  the  whole  house  of 
York — or  to  be  blind  to  his  own  fal.se  position; 
iind  now  lui  excellent  negotiator  came  to  him 
from  his  brother's  court  in  the  jjerson  of  a fair 
lady.  Comines,  who  was  actively  engaged  in 
some  of  these  transactions  as  friend,  agent,  and 
confidential  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  who  hml  gone  to  Calais  to  keep  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor “true  to  his  principles,”  tells  us, 
that  one  day  a lady  of  quality  |>assed  tlm>ugh 
that  town  into  France  to  join  the  Duchess  of 
(.'larence.  “But,”  he  adds,  “the  secret  business 
to  l>e  managed  by  this  lady  wiis  to  implore  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  not  to  contribute  to  the  sub- 
version of  his  own  family,  by  going  along  with 


those  w’ho  were  endeavouring  to  restore  the  house 
of  I Lancaster — to  nimember  their  old  insolences, 
and  the  hereditary  hatred  that  was  Ijetween  them, 
and  not  to  be  so  infatuated  as  to  imagine  that 
the  Eiu"!  of  Warwick,  who  had  married  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sworn  allegiance 
already,  would  not  endeavour  to  put  that  prince 
upon  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  York- 
ists. This  lady  managed  the  affair  with  so  much 
cunning  and  dexterity,  that  she  j)revailed  with 
the  duke  to  go  over  to  King  Edward’s  party,  the 
duke  desiring  first  to  be  in  England.  Tliis  lady 
was  no  fool  nor  blabber;  and  being  on  her  way 
to  join  her  mistress  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  she, 
for  that  reason,  was  employed  in  this  secret  mis- 
sion rather  than  a man.”  This  mission  appears 
to  have  been  the  sole  precaution  taken  by  Etl- 
ward  or  his  court  at  this  crisis.  “The  king 
seemed  never  concerned  at  anything,  but  still 
followed  his  gallantries  and  his  hunting;  and 
nobotly  was  so  great  with  him  us  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  botli 
brothel's  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick:  these  swoi-e  to 
be  true  to  him  against  all  enemies  whatsoever, 
and  the  thoughtless  king  ]mt  an  entire  confidence 
in  them."  * His  brother-in-law,  Charles  the  Hash, 
was  both  pnulent  and  active  on  this  occasion : he 
got  ready  a strong  fleet  to  blockade  Hai'fleur  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine ; he  sent  Klwjuxl  word  of 
the  very  port  where  Warwick  designed  to  land  ; 
and,  as  tlie  sea  was  an  uncertain  element,  and 
the  earl  might  break  his  blockade  and  escai>e  his 
ships,  he  repeatedly  warned  him  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  put  his  kingdom  in  a posture  of  de- 
fence. But  Edward  only  laughed  at  these  fears; 
he  said  ho  wished  his  advei-sary  were  lauded  ; and 
only  begged  the  duke  to  kccj>  a good  look-out  at 
sea,  so  os  to  prevent  the  eai'l  from  again  e8ca]»- 
jiug  into  France,  when  he,  Edward,  should  have 
beaten  him  in  battle  by  land. 

I Warwick  did  not  make  him  wait  long.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy’s  fleet,  which  lay  in  battle 
'array  at  Havre,  was  dis]>ersed  by  a storm:  as 
^soou  as  the  weather  cleai-eil  Wai’wick  set  sail 
with  a fair  wind,  and  on  the  13th  of  September 
.landed  safely  on  the  Devonsliire  coast.  Edward 
at  the  moment  was  in  the  north,  whither,  it 
ap|»ears,  he  had  been  drawn  by  a feigned  revolt 
'headed  by  some  of  the  Nevils.  The  gi*eat  earl 
had  not  been  lauded  above  five  or  six  days  l>e- 
fore  the  whole  country  flocke<l  to  his  standanl. 
“Fully  furnished  on  every  side  by  his  kindred 
and  friends,  he  took  his  way  towards  London, 
where  he  expected  to  find  more  o|>en  frieiuLs 
than  i>rivy  enemies.”*  The  capital,  indeed,  had 
l»eeu  greatly  exciteil  by  one  Doctor  OcKlard,  who 
liad  preached  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  in  favour  of  the 
king  in  the  Tower ; and,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
I CV>aiin(t.  * Halt, 
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the  men  of  Kent  had  taken  up  arms.  As  London 
seemed  secure,  and  as  news  was  brought  that 
Edward  had  retraced  his  steps  to  Nottingham, 
Warwick  soon  changed  his  direction,  and  marched 
straight  towards  tlie  Trent,  summoning  every 
man  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to 
join  liim.  Edward,  in  the  moan  time,  found 
that  the  men  he  summoned  did  not  come,  and 
that  those  who  were  with  liim  began  to  desert. 
One  day,  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  news  was  brought 
him  that  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  Warwick’s 
brother,  and  several  other  persons  of  quality, 
had  mounted  their  horses  and  caused  the  soldiers 
to  toss  their  bonnets  in  the  air,  and  cry  “ God 
bless  King  Harry !”  Edward  was  at  this  moment 
in  lancolnshire,  near  the  river  Welland:  he  in- 
stantly armed  himself,  and  posted  a battalion  of 
liis  guards  at  a neiglibouring  bridge  in  order  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy,  for  Warwick’s 
van  was  within  half  a day’s  march  of  him.  The 
Lord  Hastings  was  with  Edward  with  a body  of 
.'iCKX)  horse ; but  Hastings  had  mamed  a sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and,  while  the  king  had 
])robably  no  great  confidence  in  him,‘  the  sol- 
diers possibly  had  no  great  affection  for  the 
queen’s  brother,  Earl  Riveiu,  who  was  also  in  at- 
tendance. Edw'ard,  at  all  events,  determined  to 
flee ; and  as  his  bravery  was  always  conspicuous, 
we  must  conclude  that  resistance  was  hojieless. 

It  happened  that  his  quarters  were  at  no  gi* *eat 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  a small  ship  that  fol- 
lowed with  ])rovisious  for  his  army  lay  at  anchor 
with  two  Dutch  vessels  hard  by,  apparently  in 
the  Wjish.  * He  had  but  just  time  to  get  on  board 
these  vessels,  with  a few  lords  and  knights,  and 
about  300  men.  Befoi-e  leaving  the  rest,  they 
were  exhorted  to  go  and  join  the  Eaid  of  War- 
wick, pretending  great  friendship, but  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  secretly  in  their  hearts  their  old 
affection  and  allegiance  to  King  Edward.  The 
three  vessels  presently  weighed  anchor:  not  one 
in  twent)"  of  Edward’s  followers  knew  where 
they  were  going,  and  they  were  all  without  any 
clothes  except  the  warlike  gear  they  had  on  their 
backs,  and  no  money  had  they  in  their  pockets.* 
Edward  sailed  directly  for  Holland.  The  Easter- 
lings, who  joined  the  calling  of  privateers  to  that 
of  merchants,  and  who  at  times  appear  to  have 
l>ecn  pirates  as  lawless  and  cruel  as  the  corsairs 
of  Tiinis  or  Algiers,  were  then  at  war  both  with 
the  English  and  French:  they  had  many  ships 
in  the  narrow  seas,  and  had  done  the  English 
much  prejudice  this  year  already.  liight  of  the.se 
Ea-sterlings  gave  chase  to  Edward’.s  weak  squad- 

*  IIiuitingM,  liowoTcr,  rcmaiiie*!  true  to  Eilwartl,  accotuj«micd 
him  in  ItU  Uiglit,  contributed  to  Ids  return,  and  continuo)  to 
servo  him  faitliAdly,  with  tho  exception  of  taking  “bribes  from 
France." 

* Hall  says  tliat  Edw.ard  embarked  nt  Lynn  on  tho  Wash. 

* CbmiHc*.-  IMl. 


ron.  Edward  ran  his  ships  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Friesland,  near  the  small  town  of  Alkmaar. 
Grutuse,  the  governor  or  stadtholder  of  Holland, 
B’l'iesland,  and  Zealand,  was  at  that  time  in  Alk- 
maar, and  he,  by  his  prompt  protection,  saved  the 
whole  party  from  captivity — for  the  Easterlings 
had  brought  their  ships  close  in  shore,  and  only 
waited  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  board  the  three 
vessels,  “The  king,”  says  Comines,  “having  no 
money,  was  forced  to  give  the  master  of  his  ship 
a gown  lined  vvith  martens,  and  to  promise  to  do 
more  for  him  another  time ; and  sure  so  poor  a 
company  was  never  seen  before;  yet  the  Lord 
de  la  Grutuse  dealt  very  honourably  by  them, 
giving  them  clothes,  and  bearing  all  their  ex- 
penses till  they  came  to  tho  H:igue,  to  ^hich 
place  he  safely  conducted  them.’’  IVom  the 
Hague  the  governor  despatched  news  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  Edwai-d’s  loving  brother-in-law, 
“ who,”  adds  the  chronicler,  “ was  much  surpri- 
sed when  he  heard  it,  and  would  have  been  much 
better  pleased  if  it  had  lieeu  news  of  Edward’s 
death,  for  he  was  in  great  apprehension  of  the 
Karl  of  Wanvick,  who  was  his  enemy,  and  now 
l)econie  absolute  in  England.”  On  the  other  side. 
King  Louis,  whose  many  agents  soon  carried  him 
the  intelligence,  was  overjoyed,  and,  being  a re- 
ligious sovereign,  he  gave  onlers  that  the  nobles, 
the  clergy,  and  the  good  people  of  Pai-is  should 
make  processions  in  honour  of  God  and  the  Vir- 
fpn  ^lary,  and  continue  them  for  three  days, 
with  praise  and  thauksgiving  for  the  great  vic- 
tory which  Henry  of  T^ancaster,  lawful  King  of 
England,  had  gained  over  the  foul  usurper,  the 
Kirl  of  March,  as  also  in  gi*atitude  for  the  happy 
]>eace  that  would  now  subsist  between  the  two 
countries.  Processions  were  afterwards  per- 
formed in  all  the  principal  towms  in  Louis’  do- 
minions. 

Wai’wick  was  now  possessed,  in  appearance,  of 
all  the  power  in  England.  Fi*om  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Welland  he  turned  back  upon  Lon- 
don, which  he  entered  in  triumph  on  the  6th  of 
October,  in  com]mny  with  Clarence — for  as  yet 
this  son-in-law  concealed  his  hostile  projects. 
Warwick  went  directly  to  the  Tower,  and  re- 
leased King  Henry,  whom  five  years  before  he 
had  himself  committed  to  that  jirison.  “When 
he  imprisoned  him  he  went  before  Henry,  crying 
‘Tre.asou!  treason!’  and  ‘Behold  the  traitor!’ — but 
now  he  proclaimed  him  king,  attended  him  to  his 
palace  at  AVest minster,  ami  restored  him  to  bis 
royal  title ; and  all  this  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  sight."*  A great  number  of  j>er3on3  of  the 
first  rank,  who  were  in  King  Edward’s  interest, 
and  who  afterwards  did  him  good  service,  took 
sanctuary  in  different  religious  houses.  The 

* Contint*. 
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•jueen,  with  her  mother  Jacquetti  and  her  thi* *ee 
daughters,  had  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  Westmin- 
ster, where,  being  in  great  want  of  all  things  neces- 


Ukmaiks  o»  tiik  HANcnjAitv,  WfurmiNsTKii.'— Sraltli'i 
Aiitlquitie*  of  Wwtmiti«t«r. 


sary,  (Jueen  Elizabeth  was  shortly  after  deliveretl 
of  her  first  son.  Save  that  of  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, who  was  hated  for  his  severity  by  the 
I>eoj)le,  no  blood  was  shed  in  this  mpid  revolu- 
tion. We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  month 
of  November,  for  its  acts  were  erased  from  the 
rolls  at  the  subsequent  counter-revolution.  It  is 
stated,  however,  on  good  authority,  that  an  act 
of  settlement  entailed  the  crown  on  Henr3'’s  son 
Eilwanl,  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  in  case  of  that 
prince’s  death,  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  War- 
wick, of  course,  would  take  care  to  attaint  his  ene- 
mies and  rewanl  his  friends:  this  “ king-maker," 
in  fact,  M'as  in  all  esscntiid.s  king,  and  the  imlie- 
cile  Henry  was  still  a captive,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a more  uidiappy  one  than  he  had  been  in 
his  undisturbeil  prison  in  the  Tower.* 

But  if  Edward  had  lost  a crown 
like  a game  at  cards,  he  regained 


A.iJ.  1471. 


it  with  equal  rajiidity.  ' On  the  12th  of  March, 
about  five  months  after  his  flight  from  the  Wash, 
he  appeareil  with  a fleet  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk, 
having  been  assisted  in  secret  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  played  as  double  a ]>art  in  this 
business  as  might  have  lieen  exfiected  from  his 
great  rival  Louis  XI.  He  had  issued  a procla- 
mation forbidding  luiy  of  his  subjects  to  join  E»l- 
ward,  but,  underhiuid,  he  sent  him  60, (XH)  florins, 
with  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  furnished  him  with  three 
or  four  great  shijw  of  his  own,  which  he  hml 
equipi>ed  for  him  at  Vere,  in  Walcheren,  and 
hired  secretly  fouiteen  Easterling  ships,  all  well 
armed — “ which  suiqily  was  very  great,  consider- 
ing the  times.”*  As  Edward’s  troops,  however, 
ilid  not  exceed  1200  men,  he  was  deterred  from 
landing  in  the  Wasli,  on  the  shores  of  which  was 
assembled  a Ijancastrian  army,  but,  bearing  to 
the  north,  he  sailed  into  the  Humlier,  luid  lauded 
on  the  16th  of  March  at  Ravenspur,  the  place 
where  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  disembarked 
when  he  came  to  dethrone  Richanl  II.  Finding 
the  jieople  in  the  north  not  veiy  favourable,  he 
veiled  his  designs;  and  even  at  York  he  only 
engaged  the  citizens  to  assist  him  to  recover  his 
honoui*  and  estate  as  Duke  of  York,  solemnly 
swearing  not  to  attempt  to  recover  the  crown.* 

A few  oaths  cost  nothing  in  these  times,  and, 
in  the  pi-esent  case,  the  necessity  for  dissimu- 
lating soon  |>a.s8ed.  At  Pontefract,  Warwick’s 
brother,  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  who  al- 
ready rejieuted  of  the  revolution  ho  hail  hel|>eil 
to  make,  opened  a corres}X)ndence  instead  of 
fighting,  and  jiermitted  Edwuixl’s  weak  column 
to  march  within  sight  of  his  quarters,  wliere  a 
great  force  wjis  collected.  As  soon  as  the  York- 
ists crossed  the  Trent  they  wei’e  on  their  o\m 
ground,  and  the  people  flocked  from  all  sides  to 
the  standard  of  Eilwaiil,  who  then  re-assume<l 
the  royal  title.  In  the  neighlsiurhood  of  Coven- 
tr}'  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  a Ijnnca.H- 
trian  army,  under  the  command  of  tlie  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Oxford  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence: 
now  was  the  moment  for  the  latter  to  act,  and, 
making  his  men  put  the  White  Rose  of  York 
over  their  gorgets,  he  went  over  with  colours  fly- 
ing to  his  brother  Edward.  Ujxm  this  sudden 
manojuvTe  of  his  son-in-law,  Warwick  found  him- 
self compelled  to  detdine  the  liattlu  which  was 
offered  to  him,  and  then  Eilward  threw  himself 
fearlessly  lietwecn  his  enemies  and  the  cajiital, 
which  had  forgotten  the  senuons  of  Doctor  Go- 


’ TliU  iiuWU  Mtnutuary  wu  on«  uf  lliuae  exoiupUd  frum  *u|>- 
|ir«auoti  by  Hoiiry  VUI.  Tho  church  boloiigiiig  to  it  wbi  »uih 
IKMoU  to  luive  Uwn  of  U.o  time  of  Edwo^  tlio  C'uiifoaitor.  It 
ilMtroycd  about  a century  ago;  but  sumo  remains  surviroJ, 
amt  were  diaouTcroJ  on  tho  (loniuiittnn  of  some  buildings  witii 
shioh  tho  Tostigos  ho4l  isien  inour]>orat«tl. 

^ CbaX.  Uut.  Crvyl.;  Fabyait;  Hall:  Cominu. 


* Comin^a. 

* Wo  arc  indobUsl  to  tho  Camduii  Society  for  the  |iublicatinii 
of  a Tory  curious  Uatorit  of  tht  Arriml  of  Jidteard  I V.  in  Bug 
land,  wliich  thtotrn  much  liglit  u|m}|i  tho  sliort  and  extraordi- 
nary campaign  tliat  commenctid  at  ItaToiui|mr.  Tliit  history  i* 
also  Taluablo  as  confirmatory'  uf  the  narrative  of  Hall  and  oUicr 
old  writers. 
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dan  I aiul  the  roast-meats'  of  the  Eiirl  of  War- 
wick, and  was  once  more  all  for  King  Edward. 
Coniines  attributes  the  enthusiastic  reception  he 
met  with  in  London  to  three  things  especially: — 
the  first  was,  ho  says,  the  great  number  of  his 
partizans  in  sanctuary  within  the  walls,  and  the 
recent  birth  of  a young  prince;  the  next,  the 
great  debts  which  he  owed  to  the  richest  of  the 
merchants,  who  could  only  hope  for  payment 
through  his  restoration ; and  tlie  third  was,  that 
the  lailies  of  quality  and  rich  citizens’  wives,whom 
lie  had  formerly  delighted  with  his  gallantries, 
forced  their  husliands  and  relations  to  declare 
themselves  of  his  side.  Whatever  were  their  mo- 
tives, it  seems  certain  that  the  return  of  the  White 
Rose  of  York  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
citizens.  But  Eiiward  had  short  time  to  enjoy 
these  demonstrations : the  Lancastrian  army  had 
collected  in  one  mass,  and  Warwick  was  advanc- 
ing upon  the  capital  by  the  high  north  road. 
After  passing  only  two  days  in  London,  Iklward 
took  the  field.  He  found  Warwick’s  force  drawn 
out  in  onler  of  battle  on  Baniet  Common,  only 
twelve  miles  from  Tjondon,  About  40,000  Eng- 
Ibhmen  prepared  to  draw  the  sword  and  liend 
the  bow  against  each  other — the  two  armies, 
it  appears,  being  nearly  equal  in  numlier.  But 
it  was  late  iu  the  day,  and  the  eve  of  Easter 
Sunday,  and  so  the  battle  was  delayed  till  the 
morrow.  Eilward  slept  this  Saturday  night  at 
Barnet;  the  Earl  of  Warwick  lay  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  town.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  sent 
to  make  an  oflfer  of  his  mediation,  but  this  was 
indignantly  rejected  by  his  father-in-law.  “ Go 
tell  your  master,”  cried  the  proiul  earl  to  the  mes- 
senger, “ that  Warwick,  true  to  his  oath,  is  a bet- 
ter man  than  false  perjured  Clarence,  and  will  set- 
tle this  quairel  by  the  sword  to  which  he  has  a]>- 
pealed.”  At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  day, 
battle  was  joined.  “ Both  sides  fought  on  foot, 
juid  the  king’s  vanguard  suffered  extremely  in  this 
action;  the  eaid’s  main  battle  advanced  against 
his,  and  so  near,  that  the  king  himself  was  en- 
gaged in  person.  The  Earl  of  Warwick’s  custom 
was  never  to  fight  on  foot;  but  now,  at  the  impor- 
timity  of  his  brother  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  he 
sent  away  his  horses.  The  conclusion  of  all  was, 
that  the  earl,  the  Maniuis  of  Montague,  and  seve- 
ml  other  brave  officers  were  killed.”* * 

This  battle  of  Barnet  lasted  from  four  o’clock 


* One  of  the  McreU  of  Worwick'n  popularity  l.iy  in  his  kitchen 
sn<l  buttery.  His  hospitality  was  as  boundless  ns  bU  wealth. 
'*  Wlien  he  came  to  Loudon,"  says  old  Stow,  “ he  held  such  nn 
house,  tlint  fix  oxen  were  oaten  at  n breakfast,  and  every 
tavern  was  full  of  hU  moat ; for  ho  who  had  any  acquaintance 
in  tiuit  house,  ho  should  have  had  as  much  boiled  and  roast  as 
lie  might  carry  on  a long  dagger.” 

* Coiiiinft. 

* Sir  John  I'aston,  who,  along  with  one  of  his  brothers,  fought 
in  the  liuttlo  on  the  I^moastrian  side,  aays,  in  a letter  to  his 
mother,  written  on  the  Thurwlay  following,  that  the  killed  of 


in  the  morning  till  ten,  during  which  time  there 
was  a thick  mist,  raised,  as  was  once  generally 
believed,  by  JViai*  Bungay,  a great  magician. 
There  is  a mist  of  another  kind,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  now  clear,  hanging  over  nearly  the 
whole  history  of  the  battle,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  time  it  lasted  and  the  statement  of  jCo- 
mines,  we  are  disjiosed  to  believe  was  much  less 
fierce  and  murderous  than  most  of  the  preceding 
conflicts.*  The  results,  however,  are  well  authen- 
ticated. Of  all  the  great  Lancastrian  lords  who 
had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  king-maker,  not  one 
escaped  except  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  joined 
Jasjier  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  in 
arms  for  King  Henry  in  Wales.  Edward  lost 
Loixl  Cromwell,  Lord  Say,  and  the  sou  of  L*jrd 
Berners,  with  Sir  John  Lisle,  Thomas  Parr,  and 
John  Milwater,  who  were  esquires  to  his  brother 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  common  dead 
were  buried  on  the  same  plain,  half  a mile  from 
Barnet,  where  a chajiel  was  erected  for  the  goo<l 
of  their  souls.*  The  body  of  the  “ king-maker,” 


Obelixk  near  Uar.vet  to  mark  the  Spot  where  Warwick 
rr.LU— From  a ikotch  by  J.  W.  Archer. 


with  that  of  his  brother  Montague,  was  cairied, 


l>oth  iiartiea  amounted  to  more  than  1000.  — Paxton  Ittitrt- 
Some  hiatoriaiu  moke  the  amount  of  the  slain  10,000 1 

* Stow  nay#  that  tliis  chapel,  which  m.xrkwl  the  field  of  battle, 
was  itanding  in  hU  time.  Ly*ona  (aeo  Environ*  of  London) 
give*  it  as  hU  opinion  that  the  battle  wa*  not  fought  on  Ilamct 
Heath,  but  rather^i  the  nouth-east,  about  Ka»t  llaniet ; but 
he  quotes  no  authority,  and  all  trailitiun  Is  strongly  ojqiosed 
to  his  opinion.  The  conflict  seems  really  to  hare  taken  place 
on  the  elevated  plateau  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Hornet,  and 
U probably  marked  with  sutfleiunt  accuracy  by  the  modem  stone 
oolumti  at  the  end  of  the  common,  where  the  highroad  forks. 
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to  London,  and  lay  naked  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul’s  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  days,  that 
all  men  might  see  the  end  he  ha«l  met  with. 
King  Henry,  who  had  been  taken  in  London, 
defenceless  and  helpless,  was  sent  back  to  his 
old  a|)artments  in  the  Tower.  But  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  who  was  as  active  and  resolute  as  ever, 
called  the  victorious  Edward  again  into  the  field 
only  five  days  after  the  Imttle  of  Barnet.  Many 
circumstances  had  detained  heron  the  Continent, 
and  it  was  her  fortune  to  land  at  Plymouth  with 
her  son  Prince  Ed^^']lrd  and  a body  of  auxiliaries, 
chiefly  French,  on  the  very  day  on  which  War- 
wick was  defeated  and  slain.  In  part,  probably, 
on  account  of  their  old  antipatliy  to  the  French 
queen,  who  now  came  surrounded  with  French- 
men, and  in  part  because  they  were  weary  of  this 
civil  war,  the  people  opposed  her  progress,  and, 
by  securing  the  bridges  and  fords  of  the  river 
Severn,  prevented  her  joining  the  forces  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  Wales.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  King  Edward,  with  his  brothers  Clarence 
and  Gloucester,  fell  upon  her  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Severn,  near  Tewkesbury.  Her  troops  had 
thrown  up  some  intrenclunents,  from  which  they 
hatl  repuLseil  the  Yorkists;  but  tlie  Duke  of  Som- 
erset, who  commanded  her  army,  had  the  folly  to 
quit  this  position,  and,  sallying  forth,  he  ordered 
the  mass  of  his  troops  to  follow  him,  which  some 
did,  and  others  did  not.  Those  who  sallied  were 
driven  1)ack  with  dreadful  loss,  and  those  who 
staye<l  l>ehind  were  suspected  of  treachery,  for  no 
general  was  now  sure  of  his  officers.  Somerset 
itnle  up  to  the  Lord  Wenlock,  who  ha<l  remained 
behind  the  intrenchments,  and  knocked  out  his 
brains  witli  his  battle-axe.  The  banner  of  the 
audacious  Ricluml,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
already  within  the  Lancastrian  lines;  Edward 
and  Clarence  now  followed,  and  the  oilair  of 
Tewkesbury  terminated  in  panic,  confusion,  and 
murder.  Maigaret  of  Anjou,  who  had  survived 
so  many  catastrophes  and  escaped  from  so  many 
battles,  remained  a prisoner  at  lust,  and  with 
her  wjis  taken  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year.  “ What  brought 
you  to  England?”  cried  the  ungenerous  Edward- 
‘‘My  father’s  crown  and  mine  own  inheritance!” 
replied  the  royal  youth.  Edward  brutally  struck 
him  on  the  mouth  with  his  gauntlet,  :md  then 
Clarence  and  Gloucester,  or  their  attendants  (or, 
according  to  an  earlier  iiccount  which  does  not 
mention  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  Edwitfd’s  ser- 
vants) des)taiched  him  with  tlicir  swords  in  the 
king's  tent.'  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  the 
gnuid-prior  of  St.  John’s,  Sir  Humphrey  Audely, 
Sir  Gervis  of  (..’lifton,  Sir  William  Gain.sby,  Sir 
William  Cary,  Sir  Henry  Rose,  Sir  Thoin.as  Tres- 

' Cant.  Hut.  Croj/L:  Fabjnn;  /Ml,  tHotr. 

VoL.  I. 


horn,  and  seven  esquires,  escaped  from  the  field, 
and  took  sanctuary  in  a church  in  Tewkesbury. 
Tills  sacred  kind  of  asylum  had  long  been  re- 
spected, and  to  this  principle  and  feeling  Edward 
had  recently  owed  the  preservation  of  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  best  friends,  whom  the  Lan- 
castrians had  |>ermitted  to  live  undisturbed  in 
the  sanctuaries  they  hod  chosen  in  London  and 
Westminster.  But  the  king  and  his  brothers 
were  regardless  of  these  circumstances,  and  Ed- 
ward broke  into  the  church  at  Tewkesbury  sword 
in  hand.  A priest  bearing  the  sacrament  threw 
himself  between  the  savages  and  ilieir  victims, 
and  would  not  move  till  tlie  king  promised  to 
{lardon  all  who  had  taken  sanctuary  there.  These 
men,  who  might  have  escaped,  tarried  in  the 
church,  trusting  in  the  royal  portion,  from  Satur- 
day the  4th  of  May  till  Monday  the  6th,  when 
they  were  draggetl  from  the  foot  of  the  altar  and 
beheaded. 

Margai'et  of  Anjou  livetl  for  five  years  the 
prisoner*  of  her  conqueror,  was  then  ransomed 
by  Louis  XI.,  and  died  in  France  about  eleven 
years  after  the  fight  at  Tewkesbury.  The  death 
of  her  husband,  which  immediately  followed  Ed- 
ward’s retmm  to  London,  probably  did  not  much 
affect  her.  The  triumpliant  party  ho<l  now  evi- 
dently made  up  their  minds  to  show  no  mercy; 
but  that  event  was  probably  precipitated  by  o 
desperate  attempt  mode  on  the  14th  of  May,  by 
Thomas  Nevil,  the  Bastard  of  Falcon  bridge,  Wai*- 
wick’s  vice-admiral,  to  release  Henry  from  his 
confinement  and  proclaim  him  once  more.  On 
the  21st  of  May  King  Edward  entered  Loudon  in 
great  pomp  with  30,000  men,  and  on  that  even- 
ing, or  the  following  morning.  King  Henry  was 
found  lifeless  in  the  Tower.  The  best  of  the 
contem()orary  chroniclers,  though  he  does  not 
name  the  murderer,  hints  clearly  that  he  was 
murdered,  and  that  the  deeil  was  done  or  ordered 
by  Edward,  or  by  his  brother  Clarence,  or  Rich- 
artl,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  or  some  other  member 
of  the  royal  house  of  York.  “May  God,*  lie  ex- 
claims, “grant  time  for  repentance  to  the  person, 
whoever  he  w»is,  who  laid  his  sacrilegious  hau<ls 
on  the  Loi*d’s  anointed.”  * Tlie  dead  IkkIv,  sur- 
rounded by  guards  and  torches,  was  exhibited  to 
the  people  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  afterwards  quietly 
burietl  in  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  But  thi.s  un- 
happy  prince  was  not  allowed  rest  even  in  the 

^ Sho  waaat  Qnit  omfinotl  in  the  Towvrof  I/>nduii,  aflunvarJs 
at  Windnor,  and  th«u  at  WalHngf«)nl.  All  that  lUlward  would 
allow  for  the  «u|)])ort  of  liemolf  and  MfranU  waa  a plttauvr  of 
Qve  mark*  iwr  week. 

• Cant.  Hut.  Croyl.  Fabynn,  who  wn«  living  in  lx>iidon  at  Iho 
tima,  *ay»,  “Of  the  doath  of  thin  princf  'Hunry  VI.),  diver*  tale* 
wore  told;  but  the  ino»t  common  lan)0  wont,  that  he  wo»  vlicked 
with  a dagger  by  the  luiinli  of  the  Ihiko  of  Ohiucostor,  which, 
after  Kdwanl  IV.,  ujaurjicd  the  crown,  and  wa»  king,  a*  nftoy 
»liall  app«>ar." 
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gi-ave.  A few  years  after,  Gloucester,  then  Rich- 
ard III.,  was  made  uneasy  by  the  popular  belief 
that  miracles  were  ^vTought  at  his  tomb,  and  he 
ordered  his  bones  to  be  removed — some  say  to 
Windsor:  then,  on  the  fall  of  Richard,  Henry 
VII.  wished  to  bring  them  b.* *ick  to  Westminster, 
but  it  appears  that  they  could  not  be  found. 

The  episodes  to  the  lamentable  history  of  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  are  numerous,  and, 
in  some  respects,  exceedingly  romantic.  Some 
of  the  leaders,  like  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  appear 
to  have  been  secretly  assassinated;  others,  like 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  were  shut  up  in  different 
castles;  and  others,  like  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  late  king’s  half-brother,  and  uncle  to  Henry 
VII.,  escaped  to  the  Continent,  where,  for  the 
most  part,  they  lived  in  extreme  poverty.  Some 
Lancastrians,  whose  learning  and  abilities  were 
worth  j)urchasing — as  Dr.  Morton,  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  lord  chief-justice  to  Henry  VI.,  and 
the  greatest  English  lawyer  of  his  time — obtained 
the  reversal  of  their  attainders,  together  with 
fresh  employments  from  the  Yorkists. 

Now  seemed  the  “glorious  summer”  of  the 
house  of  York.  The  young  Prince  Edward,  who 
had  been  born  in  the  sanctuarj’  of  Westminster 
during  his  father’s  flight  into  Holland,  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  recognized  as  law'- 
ful  heir  to  the  crown — not  in  parliament — but  in  a 
great  council  of  prelates  and  lay  lords.  The  Lan- 
castrians as  a party  were  annihilated.  There  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  York- 
ists but  the  base  and  selfish  passions  of  the  tliree 
royal  and  most  legitimate  brothers.  The  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  second  brother,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  married  the  Earl  of  Warwick’s  eldest 
daughter,  Isabella,  and,  in  her  right,  he  now 
demsmded  the  entire  property  of  his  deceased 
father-in-law;  but  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  youngest  brother,  was  eager  to  divide  the 
gi-eat  prize  with  him,  and  therefore  proposed  to 
maiTy  Anne,  Warwick’s  younger  daughter,  and 
widow  to  Prince  Eilward,  whom  the  brothers  be- 
tween them  had  murdered  at  Tewkesbury.  Cla- 
rence, to  defeat  this  project,  concealed  the  young 
lady;  but  Gloucester  had  far  too  much  activity 
and  cunning  to  allow  himself  to  be  duped  by  so 
miserable  a manoeinTe — he  soon  found  out  the 
Tisdy  Anne  in  London,  whei'e  it  is  said  she  was 
disguised  as  a cook-maid,  and,  getting  possession 


• Sir  Jolm  Pnaton,  ^rriting  to  lii*  brother  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
rnnrj'  (1471),  save : — Vesterdnj,  the  king,  the  queen,  my  Ix>rds 
of  Cliirenco  and  Glouceeter,  wont  to  Shone  to  paidon;  men  wiy, 
not  all  in  charity ; what  will  fall  men  cannot  say.  Tho  king 
ontrealeth  my  lord  of  Cloronoe  for  iny  Lord  of  Glouooetor;  and, 
aa  it  ia  oaid,  he  anawereth,  that  he  nu»y  well  liavc  my  lady,  hU 
anitor-in-htw,  but  they  aluill  i>art  no  livelihood,  na  ho  oaith;  w 
what  will  full  can  I net  aoy.”  On  the  16th  of  April,  1473,  ho 
write* : “Tho  world  neenioth  queasy  (uneasy)  here;  for  the  moot 
part  that  ho  about  the  king  have  nent  hither  fur  tlioir  luimeea, 


of  her  person,  he  lodged  her,  for  present  security, 
in  the  sanctuaiy  of  St.  Martin’s.  Richard  then 
appealed  to  Edward  and  the  council,  and  was 
allowed  to  marry  the  Lady  Anne;  but  Clarence 
swore  that  he  would  not  “part  the  livelihood 
with  him.”  The  loving  brothers  jileaded  each 
his  cause  in  person  before  the  king  in  council, 
and  every  man,  says  the  monkish  chronicler, 
admired  the  strength  of  their  respective  argu- 
ments. In  the  end,  but  not  until  the  whole  capi- 
tal had  been  agitated  as  if  by  the  approach  of 
another  civil  war,'  the  king  composed  these  dif- 
ferences, alloting  a handsome  portion  to  the  Lady 
Anne,  and  leaving  all  tho  rest  of  the  property  to 
the  elder  sister,  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Clarence. 
As  it  has  been  remarked,*  the  greatest  sufferer  in 
this  adjustment  was  the  widowed  Countess  of 
Warwick,  who  was  mother  to  both  the  ladies, 
and  who  had  brought  the  mass  of  the  property 
into  the  family;  for  Clarence  and  Gloucester  got 
the  whole  between  them,  and  the  countess  was 
reduced  to  absolute  want. 

A D 1475  -A-fter  some  curious  negotiations 
with  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  his 
brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
finding  himself  overmatched  by  the  policy  and 
craft  of  Ix>uis  XI.,  Edward  contracted  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  two  dukes;  and 
in  order,  we  presume,  to  give  a startling  effect  to 
his  beginning,  he  sent  a herald  to  demand  from 
the  French  monarch  the  immediate  surrender 
of  his  kingdom,  which  he  claimed  on  the  old 
grounds.  Coraines  says,  that  this  was  only  a letter 
of  defiance,*  and  that  it  was  written  in  such  an 
elegant  style,  and  such  polite  language,  that  he 
could  scarcely  believe  any  Englishman  w’rote  it. 
When  Louis  had  i-ead  the  letter  to  himself,  he 
withdrew  into  another  room,  and,  sending  for 
the  herald  that  brought  it,  he  told  him  that  he 
had  a wonderful  resj)ect  and  affection  for  his 
master.  King  E<lward,  whom  he  knew  in  this 
matter  to  be  set  on  and  deluded  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgimdy,  a w'eak  and  treacherous  ally.  “Besides 
which,”  continues  Coniines,  who  had  changed 
sides,  and  was  now  in  the  service  of  Louis,  “ the 
king  used  several  good  arguments  to  induce  the 
herald  to  persuade  his  master  to  a peaceful  ac- 
commodation, secretly  putting  300  ci-owms  with 
his  own  hands  into  his  pouch,  and  promising 
him  1000  more  when  the  good  peace  should  be 


Olid  it  it  Miid  for  ccrt.-iiu  tliat  the  Duke  of  Clarenoo  loaketh 
him  big  iu  that  he  can,  allowing  oa  he  would  but  (only)  deal 
with  tlie  Duke  of  Glouceeter;  but  the  king  intendeth,  in  eaobew- 
ing  all  inconvenience,  to  bo  na  big  lui  they  both,  and  to  lie  a 
atifller  (aticklcr'  between  them;  and  tome  men  tliiuk  that  nnder 
thia  there  should  be  aome  other  thing  intended,  and  some  trea- 
son conspired;  so  what  shall  fall  can  I not  say.” — FaMon  iHttrt. 

* Walpole,  Hitt.  Doubt*. 

* He  states,  however,  that  Etlward  demonde<l  the  French 
crown  as  “his  inheritance.” 
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concluded;  and  then,  in  pablic,  his  majesty  or- 
dered that  a piece  of  crimson  velvet,  thirty  ells 
long,  should  be  presented  to  the  said  herald, 
who  was  gartered  king-at-arms.”'  His  chival- 
rous occupations  did  not  render  him  insensible 
to  a good  bribe.  Garter  promised  to  do  what  ho 
could,  and  advised  Louis  to  open  a corre.spon- 
dence  with  the  Lord  Howard  or  the  Loixl  Stan- 
ley, two  of  Edward’s  favourites  and  ministers, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  averse  to  the  war. 

Having  prolonged  a truce  w'ith  Scotland,  and 
concluded  a matrimonial  treaty  with  that  court, 
and  being  most  abimdantly  furnished  with  money 
by  means  of  repeated  grants  voted  by  parliament^ 
and  of  benevolences — an  unheard-of  species  of 
imposition  first  introduced  in  the  present  period 
—Edward  collected  a fine  army  of  16,000  or  18,000 
men.  With  this  force  ho  landed  at  Calais,  on 
the  22d  of  June.  The  first  check  to  this  mighty 
enterprise  proceeded  from  his  brother-in-law’  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  agreed  to  join  him  in  force, 
but  who,  having  wasted  his  resources  in  one  of 
his  rash  expeditions  in  another  direction,  came 
to  the  rendezvous  with  a mere  handful  of  troojw. 
Edward,  irritated  at  this  circumstance,  and  still 
more  at  seeing  that  Duke  Charles  and  his  subjects 
entertained  the  greatest  jealousy  of  the  English, 
refusing  them  admittance  into  the  towns  of 
Artois  and  Picardy,  soon  inclined  his  ear  to  the 
skilful  negotiators  of  Louis  and  to  the  lords  of 
his  owu  council,  who,  through  conviction  or 
bribery,  recommended  an  immediate  peace  with 
the  French  king.  The  Einglish  army  lay  inac- 
tive for  nearly  two  months  at  Peronne,  where  all 


■ward.  The  French  diplomatists  promised  what- 
ever was  asked,  and  agreed,  among  other  things, 
to  pay  50,000  crow’iis  for  the  release  of  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou.  One  day  the  King  of  France 
sent  the  King  of  England  300  cart-loads  of  the 
best  wines  of  the  kingdom;  and  a few  days  after, 
the  two  sovereigns  agreed  to  a personal  inter- 
view on  a bridge  thi’own  across  the  Somme  at 
Picquigny,  near  Amiens,  there  being  a strong 
barricade  of  Avood  betAveen  them — for  IjouIs  Avas 
very  suspicious,  and  he  kucAv  the  old  story  of 
the  bridge  of  Moutereau,  in  Avhich  his  owu  fa- 
ther had  figured.  Comines  and  another  agent 
Avere  sent  to  survey  the  river  and  neighbour- 
hood. “On  the  one  side,  by  Avhich  our  king  was 
to  come,”  says  this  historian,  “ Avas  a fine  o])en 
country;  and  on  the  other  side,  indeed,  was  the 
same,  only  the  King  of  England,  to  come  to  the 
river,  was  obliged  to  pass  a causeway  about  tAvo 
boAv-shots  long,  with  marshes  on  both  sides  of  it, 
which  might  have  been  of  very  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  English,  if  our  intentions  had  not 
^en  honourable.  And  certainly,  as  I have  said 
before,  the  English  do  not  manage  these  matters 
with  so  much  cunning  and  policy  as  the  IVeuch 
do,  let  i>eople  say  of  them  Avhat  they  AAill,  but 
proceed  more  ingeniously,  and  AA’ith  more  fiank- 
ness;  but  one  must  be  patient  with  them,  and 
take  care  not  to  quarrel.”  The  barricade  in  the 
midst  of  the  bridge  is  described  as  being  made 
of  strong  grating  or  lattice-AA’ork,  such  its  lions* 
cages  are  made  of,  the  space  between  the  bars 
being  no  Avider  than  to  admit  a man’s  arm.  On 
[ the  29th  of  August,  in  the  morning,  the  two  kings 
appeared  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  river.  Louis  went 
first  to  the  grating,  attended 
by  about  t\A’elve  persons  of 
the  greatest  qualityin  Prance, 
among  whom  AA-ere  John, 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
cardinal,  his  brother.  “ The 
King  of  England  atlA'anced 
along  the  causeway,  very 
nobly  attended,  there  l>eiug 
in  his  train  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  Loi\l 
Hastings,  his  chamberlain, 
his  chancellor,  and  other 
peers.  He  vA'as  dressed  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  he  Avore 
u|)on  his  head  a black  veh'et 
cap  Avith  a large  fieur-d(AU 
made  of  precious  stones.  In 
truth,  he  Ava.s  a prince  of  a most  noble,  majestic 
presence ; his  i>erson  graceful  luid  erect,  but  uoav 
a little  inclining  to  fat.  When  he  came  Avithiu 
u short  distance  of  the  railing  he  pulled  otf  his 


Bsimr  A*i>  Makkct-Place,  Piboxkb.— From  Voyages  duu  I’iViicientio  Pruioe. 


the  preliminaries  were  settled,  and  where  the 
money  of  Ix>uis  w.i8  made  to  circulate  freely 
among  the  corrupt  ministers  and  courtiers  of  Ekl- 

I Oiiaine*. 
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cap,  and  bowed  to  within  a foot  of  the  gi'ound; 
and  Louis,  who  was  leaning  against  the  barrier 
on  the  other  side,  bowed  in  the  like  manner. 
They  embraced  through  the  holes  of  the  grating; 
and  the  King  of  England  making  another  low 
lx)w,  the  King  of  France  said,  ‘ Cousin,  you  are 
right  welcome;  there  is  no  penson  living  I was 
so  ambitious  of  seeing,  and  God  be  thanked  that 
this  interview  is  upon  so  goo<l  an  occasion.’” 
The  King  of  England  returned  the  compliment 
in  French;  and  Comiues  tells  us  that  his  French 
was  very  good.  When  the  compliments  and 
ceremonies  wei*e  over,  they  j)roceeded  to  busi- 
ness, and,  in  the  end,  a missal  and  a crucifix, 
said  to  contain  some  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  were  brought  to  the  grate,  and  the  two 
kings,  putting  one  hand  on  the  book  and  the 
other  on  the  crucifix,  swore  religiously  to  ob- 
serve the  present  treaty.  When  the  two  kings 
had  sworn,  “our  king,”  continues  Comines,  “ who 
had  always  words  at  command,  told  the  English 
king,  in  a jocose  way,  that  he  should  be  right 
glad  to  see  him  at  Paris ; and  that  if  he  wouhi 
come  and  divert  himself  with  the  gay  ladies 
there,  he  would  assign  for  his  confessor  the  Car- 
dinal of  Bourbon,  who  he  knew  would  grant 
him  easy  absolution  for  any  peccadillos  in  the 
way  of  love  and  gallantry.  The  King  of  England 
was  much  pleased  with  this  raillery,  and  made  his 
majesty  several  smart  repartees — for  he  knew 
that  the  cardinal  was  a gay  man  with  the  ladies, 
and  a l>oon  companion.”  After  a few  words 
spoken  in  secret  to  one  another,  the  lords  being 
sent  to  a distance,  these  gracious  sovereigns 
shook  hands  through  the  grating,  and  dei)arted, 
each  his  own  way,  Louis  riding  back  to  Amiens, 
juid  Edwai-d  to  his  .army.  The  King  of  England 
was  accommodated  out  of  the  King  of  France’s 
stores  with  whatever  he  wanted,  to  the  very  torches 
and  caudles.  The  minute  relater  of  these  events 
expressly  tells  us  that  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  some  other  Englishmen  of  high  rank, 
weix>  not  present  at  the  interview  of  Picquigny, 
as  being  averse  to  the  whole  treaty,  and  esteem- 
ing it  dishonoui*able  to  their  country;  but  he  adils 
that  they  recollected  themselves  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  went  into  .iVmiens  to  King  Louis, 
who  splendidly  entertained  them,  and  generously 
jjrcscnted  them  with  plate  and  some  fine  horses. 
Louis,  while  thus  buying  and  bribing,  hated, 
feai’ed,  and  despised  Edwai'd,  all  in  a breath; 
and  his  caution,  timidity,  and  contempt  are  hit 
off,  as  if  iuvoluntai'ily,  by  his  confidential  agent. 
During  their  ride  back  to  Amiens  he  told  Comi- 
nes that  he  was  rather  uneasy  at  the  readiness 
with  which  Edward  had  accejited  his  invitation  to 
Paris.  “ Certes,”  said  he,  “ our  brother  of  Eng- 
land is  a veiy  fine  king,  and  a wann  admiror  o ' 
the  ladies;  he  might  chance  to  find  some  dame  at 


! Paris  so  much  to  his  taste  as  to  tempt  him  to 
return;  his  predecessors  have  been  too  often  in 
Paris  and  Normandy  already,  and  I have  no 
great  affection  for  his  company  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  though  ready  to  hold  him  as  good 
: riend  and  brother  on  the  other  side  of  the  water." 

“ Nor,”  continues  Comines,  “ ought  any  m.-m  to 
wonder,  considering  the  mighty  mischiefs  which 
the  English  had  brought  upon  France,  and  the 
freshness  of  their  date,  that  the  King  of  France 
should  be  anxious  to  send  them  home  again,  and 
to  do  all  he  could,  by  money  or  otherwise,  to 
keep  them  in  a good  humour.”  That  same  even- 
ing, as  they  were  going  to  supper,  Lonl  Howaril, 
who  was  to  remjun  some  time  with  the  court, 
made  I^ouis  quake  again,  by  telling  him  in  his  ear, 
with  great  glee,  that  it  should  go  hard,  but  he 
would  find  a way  to  induce  his  master  to  go  to 
Paris  to  be  merry  a while  with  him.  “ Though 
this  proposition  was  not  in  the  least  agreeable 
to  the  king,”  adds  Cominea,  “ yet  he  dissemble<l 
pretty  well,  and  fell  a washing  his  hands,  with- 
out giving  a direct  answer  to  the  Lortl  Howanl ; 
but  he  whispered  me,  that  he  feared  liis  forebotl- 
ings  were  coming  to  j>aa8.  After  supj)er,  they 
fell  upon  tlie  same  subject  again;  but  the  king 
put  them  off  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and 
wisdom  imaginable,  pretending  that  his  exjjedi- 
tion  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  re- 
quire his  immediate  presence  in  a different  part 
of  France.”  In  private,  Tjouis  expre.ssetl  his 
opuiion  of  Edwanl  in  jiretty  strong  terms;  but 
if  he  perceived  that  his  words  wero  overheanl 
by  any  save  his  most  confidential  friends,  he  fell 
into  a tremor  and  trepidation,  and  took  great 
pains  to  ]>revent  his  words  from  l)eing  repeated.' 
Some  of  his  friends,  anil  the  chivalry  of  F ranee 
generally,  considered  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  as 
very  dishonourable  to  the  nation ; but  he  let  them 
talk  on,  and  felt  himself  a happy  man  when  he 
saw  Eilward’s  back  fairly  turned,  and  hean.1  tliat 
he  and  his  army  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
CTiannel.  If  the  French  thought  it  disgraceful 
to  buy,  the  English  thought  it  disgraceful  to  be 
bought;  and  as  theyluul  given  immense  suras  for 
caiTying  on  the  war,  and  had  flattered  them- 
selves with  recovering  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Guienne,  at  the  very  least,  they  were  greatly 
incensed  at  the  transactions  of  Picquigny,  though 
all  the  corruption  of  Edward’s  ministers  and 
courtiers  was  not  revealed  to  them,  and  but  fe\\ 
underatooil  the  fact  that  both  the  king  and  his 
cabinet  had  become  ]xmsioners  to  France.  The 
principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  wero, 
that  Louis  should  pay  instantly  (which  he  did) 
the  sum  of  76,000  crowns:  that  he  should  l«'’ 
Edwai\l  an  annuity  of  5(',000  crowns;  that  ho 
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Bliould  uiarry  his  son,  tlie  dauphin,  to  Edward’s 
eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  or,  in  cose  of  her 
death,  to  her  sister  Mary — such  marriage  to  be 
concluded  when  the  ]>artiea  were  of  proper  ago; 
and  that  a peace  or  truce  for  seven  years,  at 
least,  should  be  secured,  together  mth  a free 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  Following 
their  master's  example,  the  Lord  Hastings  and 
the  chancellor  got  pensions  of  2000  crowns  each ; 
and  Louis  agreed  to  distribute  annually  12,000 
crowns  more  among  the  Maniuis  of  Dorset,  the 
Lord  Howard,  Clieney,  the  master  of  the  horse. 
Sir  Thomas  Montgomery,  Thomas  St.  Leger,  and 
some  othera  of  the  profligate  courtiers. 

On  the  whole,  the  country  seems  to  have  been 
tranquil  for  some  years,  till  the  house  of  York 
became  suddenly  involved  in  one  of  the  darkest 
tragedie.s.  It  was  im]X>ssible  for  a nature  like 
Edward’s  to  forget  conduct  like  that  of  his  bix)- 
ther  Clarence;  and  that  weak-headevl  prince  ap- 
]^ears  to  have  accelerated  bis  fate  by  fresh  im- 
prudence, and  the  betrayal,  on  all  occasions,  both 
public  and  private,  of  a provoking  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  his  brothers,  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  In  1476  Clarence’s  wife,  Isabella, 
died  after  an  illness  of  two  or  three  months;  and 
one  of  her  female  attendants  was  condemned 
and  executeil  for  poisoning  her.  About  the  same 
time  the  Burgundian  duke,  Cliarles  the  Hash, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  and,  leaving 
no  heirs  male,  his  immense  estates  fell  to  his 
daughter  Mary.  Taking  advantage  of  his  oj>- 
portune  widowhootl,  Clarence  immediately  pro- 
l>o8ed  himself  as  a husband  to  this  great  heiress, 
whose  stejvmother  (Clarence’s  sister)  seconded  his 
suit.  But  as  soon  as  Ed^vard  hcanl  of  this  nego- 
tiation, his  jealousy  took  the  alarm;  he  opi)08ed  it 
with  all  his  might,  an<l  caused  it  to  miscarrj'. 
Clarence,  who  had  not  been  guarded  in  his  ex- 
pressions before,  could  now  put  no  restraint 
uiH)n  his  tongue.  The  court,  probably  well  in- 
formed of  all  this  incautious  man  did  and  said, 
soon  made  him  feel  its  vengeance.  At  first  they 
attacked  him  through  the  sides  of  his  friends. 
One  Sta(;ey,  a priest  in  his  service,  was  ;iccusc<l 
of  having  recourse  to  damnable  magic  (much 
like  that  laid  to  the  charge  of  Eleanor  Cobhanj, 
the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  Humphrey)  to 
hasten  the  death  of  the  Lord  Beauchamp,  by  the 
slow  melting  of  certain  images.  Being  put  to 
torture,  that  he  might  be  forcetl  to  confess  who 
were  his  setters  on  and  accomplices,  he  namo<l 
Thomas  Burdett,  a gentleman  of  Chirence’s 
household,  and  one  to  whom  the  duke  was  greatly 
attached.  These  unfortunate  men,  it  np|)ears, 
were  trietl  in  a hurried  manner  by  the  jmlges 
and  sonm  temi)onil  j)eer8,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cutetl.  Tliey  both  died  protesting  their  inno- 
cence. Clarence,  who  was  too  late  to  aave  their 
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lives,  presented  himself  in  the  council,  which  for 
some  time  he  ha<l  rarely  attended,  to  prove  that 
his  servants  had  mot  with  an  unjust  doom;  and 
for  this  attempt,  which  was  called  an  interfe- 
rence with  justice,  his  brother,  the  king,  in  a 
public  manner  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 
Everything  was  conducted  in  a public  manner 
except  the  execution.  A {Mirliamcnt  was  sum- 
moned on  the  16th  of  January,  1478,  when  the 
king  appeared  in  person  to  prosecute  his  own 
brother  Clarence,  who  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  lords.  The  charges  were  monstrous,  and  for 
the  greater  i>art  absiml ; but  Edward  ha«l 
witnesses  to  swear  to  them  all,  and  the  impos- 
sible j)art  of  the  guilt  was  probably  that  which 
made  the  greatest  impression.  Clarence  was 
accused  of  dealing  with  the  devil  b}'  means  of 
conjurors  and  necromancers ; of  having  plotted 
to  dethrone  the  king  and  disinherit  the  king’s 
children;  of  having  given  to  his  servants  large 
sums  of  money,  veui-son,  &c.,  that  they  miglit 
assemble  and  feast  the  king’s  subjects,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  believe  that  Thomas  Burdett 
liad  been  wTongfully  executed,  !ind  to  spread  a 
rumour  that  the  king  himself  was  notoriously 
guilty  of  the  black  art  and  dealing  with  the 
devil,  and  secret  jx)iaoning,  and  was,  besides,  a 
bastard,  without  right  to  the  crown.  After  all 
this,  it  was  charged  that  Clarence  had  inducc<l 
divers  of  the  king’s  subjects  to  be  sworn  uj»on 
the  saci*ament  to  lje  true  to  him  and  hi.s  heirs; 
that  the  duke  h.a>l  engaged  to  I’cstoro  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  the  Lancastrians;  that  he  had 
gotten  and  preserved  an  act  under  the  gi-eat  seal  of 
Henry  VI.,  late  king,  whereby  he,  Clarence,  was 
dec-hired  next  heir  to  the  crown  in  case  of  the 
death  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
the  duke  had  ordered  his  retainers  to  keep  them- 
selves reaily  to  take  up  arms  for  him  and  his 
rights  at  an  hour’s  notic*e.  None  of  the  peers 
.sj>oke  in  his  behalf;  but  Clarence,  it  npjiears, 
vehemently  denied  every  chai-ge.  His  ix*jdy, 
however,  has  not  lx?en  preserved;  for,  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  tyrannical  reign,  nothing  was 
inserted  or  allowed  to  remain  on  the  rolls  of  par- 
liament that  was  displeasing  to  the  king.  The 
duke  w-ius  found  guilt)’,  and  receive<l  sentence  of 
de.ath  on  the  7th  of  February.  Soon  after,  the 
House  of  Commons  were  induced  to  aj>|>ear  in 
the  loi-ds,  and  petition  for  the  immetliate  execu- 
tion of  this  sentence.'  But,  notwithstanding 
these  high  sanctions,  it  was  not  thought  projxjr 
to  execute  the  sentence  in  an  o]>cn  manner,  or, 
indeed,  to  allow  that  it  l>ad  Iwcn  executo<l  in 
any  way.  Oji  the  18th  of  Februar)',  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  on  the  11th  of  IVIarcrh,  it 

' About  Uin  k-unc  ttino  lut  not  wan  pnaaol,  revoTKing,  lu  iiiogni, 
tho  Jiulgmoiit  imAMoil  \t)iun  tim  foiitnlo  Hon-ant  acoiuod  of 
ing  tho  Dik-J(o«  of  (.'lannioi^ 
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was  whispered  that  the  duke  had  died  in  the 
Tower,  u))on  which  people  speculated  in  their 
usual  manner  as  to  the  mode  of  his  death ; the 
most  jwpular  belief — which  there  is  nothing 
either  to  prove  or  disprove — being,  that  his  bro- 
thers had  secretly  caused  him  to  be  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  Malmsey  wine.  Suspicion  rested  on  Rich- 
ard, Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  account  of  their  old 
enmity,  and  because  Richard  kept  fair  with  the 
queen,  and  pi-ofited  by  Clarence’s  forfeiture. 

V D 1480  ^ voluptuous  life 

’of  the  king  was  soiuewlmt  distur- 
l>ed  by  a w.or  with  Scotland ; but,  though  greatly 
iiritated,  Edward  did  not  take  the  field  : he  in- 
trusted the  command  to  his  brother  Richattl, 
who  had  an  indefatigable  activity,  a good  mili- 
Uiry  reputation,  and  the  favour  of  the  army.  At 
the  northern  court,  brothers  were  intriguing 
against  brothers,  and  the  king,  James  III.,  whose 
tastes  anil  habits  were  little  suited  either  to  over- 
awe his  lx)isterous  nobles  or  to  secure  their  will- 
ing obedience,  was  tottering  on  his  tlirone  ; yet, 
uotwitlistanding  these  auspicious  ch'cumstances, 
the  English  made  no  impression  upon  Scotland. 
Richard  of  Gloucester  failed  in  lui  attempt  uix>u 
Berwick  ; and  for  two  years  the  war  was  little 
more  than  an  alternation  of  those  i*aids  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  countries,  which  no  truce  or 
|)eace  had  ever  yet  prevented.  But  matters  took 
a different  turn  when  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
brother  of  King  James,  returned  from  a short 
exile  in  Fi*ance,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  pre- 
tending that  his  brother  was  a bastard.  On 
coming  to  the  English  court,  Albany  projiosed 
that  Edward  should  lend  him  a good  army,  and, 
in  return  for  such  assistance,  he  offered  to  sur- 
render Berwick,  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vas- 
sal of  England,  to  renounce  all  alliance  with 
Louis  of  France,  and  to  marry  one  of  Edward’s 
daughtera,  if  the  church  would  jiermit — for  lie 
had  two  wives  already.  Without  pausing  at  the 
consideration  that  Albany  was  pursuing  that 
very  line  of  conduct  for  which  only  four  years 
Ijcfore  he  had  procured  sentence  of  death  against 
liis  own  brother  Clai*ence,  Etlward  jo^ffully  lis- 
tened to  the  tmitor  Albany,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  him  in  the  mouth  of  June,  1432,  at 
Fotheringay.  The  ai-my  was  again  intrusted  to 
Gloucester,  who  marched  to  Berwick  and  inves- 
ted that  town.  Richard  had  upwards  of  20,000 
men  ; and  Albany,  who  co-operated,  had  a Scot- 
tish force,  and  a party  within  the  walls  of  Ber- 
wick. The  gates  of  the  town  were  ojiened,  but 
the  castle  defied  the  enemy ; and  King  James, 
having  assembled  his  barons,  m:irched  towards 
the  IJtirdei’s.  As  that  sovereign  lay  at  Lauder, 
his  nobles,  heiuled  by  Aivhibald  Douglas,  Earl 
of  Angus,  commonly  called,  after  this  e\eut, 
“Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,”  burst  into  the  royal 


tent  at  an  early  hour  between  night  and  morn- 
ing, carried  oil’  the  chief  favourite,  Robert  Coch- 
ran, together  with  five  more  of  the  king’s  habi- 
tual associates,  and  hangeil  them  all  over  the 
bridge  of  Lauder.  Upon  this  summary  execution, 
James  fled,  or  was  carried  a prisoner,  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh.  The  army  disbanded,  and  the 
road  to  the  capital  was  left  open  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Albany,  who  apiieared  there  in 
the  month  of  July.  The  presence  of  an  English 
army  seems  to  liave  made  some  of  the  great  lords 
sensible  of  the  madness  of  their  conduct : and 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Bishop  of 
Duukeld,  Lord  Evandale,  the  chancellor,  and  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  collected  a small  army  of  patriots, 
and  posted  themselves  at  Haddington,  between 
Eiliuburgh  and  the  English  boixlers.  These 
noblemen  summoned  all  tnie  Scots  to  their  stan- 
daixl,  but,  at  the  same  time,  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who,  on  the  2il  of 
August,  concluded  a treaty,  the  principal  clauses 
of  which  w’ere,  that  he,  on  his  part,  would  be  a 
true  and  faithful  subject  to  his  brother,  and  that 
the  court  should  restore  to  him  all  his  estates 
and  honoui’s,  and  grant  to  him  and  his  adherents 
a pardon  for  all  past  offences.  Thei’e  was,  how- 
ever, a third  party  to  conciliate : this  was  the 
King  of  England,  who  obtained  the  town  and 
castle  of  Berwick,  and  the  restitution  of  certain 
suras  of  money  which  he  had  paid  to  James  on  a 
now  exploited  treaty  for  a marriage  between  his 
daughter  Cecily  and  the  son  of  the  Scottish  king. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  returned  into  England  ; 
and  his  com|>auion,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  liberated 
his  brother  from  the  castle,  rode  with  him  to 
Holyrootl  House  on  the  same  horse,  and  slept 
w'ith  him  in  the  same  bed— for  these  things  in 
Scotland,  as  in  France,  were  considered  the  best 
])roofs  of  a perfect  reconciliation. 

By  the  treaty  of  Picquigny,  the  dauphin  w'as 
to  marry  Edward’s  eldest  daughter  as  soon  as  she 
was  of  proper  age.  By  the  us.age  of  the  times, 
a j)riiicess  was  marriageable  at  the  age  of  twelve; 
but  Elizjibeth  w'as  now  sixteen,  and  yet  the 
French  court  never  sent  to  claim  her.  Edward 
had  been  told  re|)eatedly  that  Louis  would  not 
keep  to  this  family  engagement ; but  he  believed, 
or  pretended  to  Ijelieve,  that  tliat  sovereign  would 
not  dare  to  insult  him  in  so  tender  a point.  But 
the  old  fox  of  France  w*as  now  in  a very  different 
position  from  that  in  which  he  stood  when  he  was 
fain  to  bribe,  and  fawn,  and  flatter  through  the 
grating  on  the  bridge  at  Picquigny:  his  consum- 
mate craft  had  reduced  his  factious  nobles  to 
obedience  ; his  gi*eat  rival  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
w:is  iu  his  grave,  and  he  h:ul  cut  off  the  heail  of 
the  Duke  of  Brittany,  that  other  ally  of  the  Eng- 
lish. While  princes  were  disputing  for  the  hand 
of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Rash  (whom 
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Clarence  had  wanted  to  marry),  Louis  had  seized 
most  of  the  territories  which  belonged  to  that 
orphan,  and  now  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a colour  to  that  appropriation,  and  of  rounding 
his  kingdom,  by  means  of  an  union  with  the  house 
of  Burgundy.  In  the  mouth  of  February,  1482, 
the  Duchess  Mary,  who  was  holding  her  court 
in  the  rich  city  of  Bruges,  went  out  to  fly  her 
hawks  at  the  herons  which  abounded  in  that 
neighbourhood.  In  following  the  sport,  her  jml- 
frey,  in  taking  a leap,  burst  the  girths  of  the 
saddle,  and  she  was  thrown  with  great  violence 
against  the  trunk  of  a tree.  She  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  she  sustained  in  the  month 
of  March.  She  was  only  twenty-five  years  old. 
She  left  three  children  by  the  Duke  hiaximilian 
of  Austria : Philip,  born  in  1478 ; Margaret,  cal- 
led  “Margot  la  gente  demoiselle,”  bom  at  the 
beginning  of  1480 ; and  Francis,  bora  at  the  end 
of  1481.  ner  old  (>ersecutor  King  Louis  was  in 
a very  languishing  state  of  health  at  the  time  ; 
but  the  joy  he  felt  at  the  death  of  his  fair  neigh- 
bour and  kinswoman  revived  him  wonderfully, 
and  he  instantly  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  event.  With  all  their  turbulence,  the  peo- 
]de  of  Flanders  Inul  entertained  some  respect  and 
affection  for  the  fair  Mary  of  Burgundy;  but  they 
had  none  for  Maximilian,  whom  they  considered 
not  ns  their  prince,  but  only  os  the  husband  of 
their  duchess,  whose  authority  or  influence  was 
terminated  by  her  death.  Louis  opened  a secret 
correspondence  with  the  people  of  Ghent,  and 
then  demande<l  the  hand  of  the  “gente  demoi- 
selle ” for  his  son  the  dauphin,  the  affianced  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  l^gland.  Maximilian, 
the  father  of  the  infant,  was  averse  to  the  match ; 
but  Louis  ex}>ecte<l  this,  and  had  provided  against 


it.  The  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  had  all  three 
children  in  their  custody,  forced  a consent,  and 
delivered  up  Margot  to  the  agents  of  the  French 
king,  who  settled  upon  her,  as  her  marriage  por- 
tion— which  she  was  to  convey  to  his  son,  the 
dauphin— all  the  broad  and  rich  provinces  which 
he,  Louis,  Imd  gained  from  her  mother  Mary  by 
fraud  and  by  force  of  arms.  The  infant  Margot, 
thus  affianced  at  the  age  of  thi-ee  years,  was  car- 
ried into  France  to  be  “ nourished  and  brought 
up.”  As  long  as  it  was  necessary.  Lord  Howard, 
the  English  ambassador,  w-as  bribed,  and  Edward 
was  amused  with  fine  assurances ; for,  if  the 
English  had  supported  the  Duke  Maximilian  at 
the  proper  time,  they  might  have  defeated  the 
project — the  last  great  achievement  of  the  great- 
est politician  of  his  day.  But  now  the  veil  was 
dropped ; the  contract  of  marriage  was  confirmed 
publicly  at  Paris,  and  great  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ings  were  held  in  that  city.  Edward  felt  himself 
duped,  insulted,  and  disgraced,  and  ho  vowe<i 
that  he  would  punish  the  old  traitor  Louis,  and 
carry  such  a war  into  France  as  had  not  yet  been 
seen  in  that  country.*  The  excess  of  his  rage  is 
supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death ; but,  from 
the  dissolute  life  he  had  led  for  twenty  years 
Edward  was  not  likely,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  reach  an  old  age.  He  died,  after  an  illness  of 
a few  weeks,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1483,  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty- 
first  or  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
exposed  on  a board,  naked  from  the  waste  up- 
i wards,  in  order  tliat  peoj>le  might  sec  he  had 
not  been  murdered.  The  body  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  the  new  chapel  at  Windsor. 


* Ofmiiu*/  DaravU. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  — CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

EDWARD  V. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  1483 — DEATH  OF  KICHABD  III.,  A.D.  1485. 


Proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Edward  IV. — His  plots  against  the  queen’s 
relatives— He  denounces  Lord  Hastings,  and  causes  him  to  be  omuuted — The  queen’s  relatives  executed — 
Penance  of  Jane  Shore -The  children  of  Edward  IV.  declared  illegitimate— Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
.appointed  king — He  coniinences  his  reign  as  Richard  III. — He  causes  his  nephews  to  bo  murdered  in  the 

Tovver The  Earl  of  Richmond  set  up  against  Richard  III. — The  Duke  of  Buckingbaiu  adopts  Richmond’s 

cause Insurrection  and  execution  of  Buckingham — Richard  III.  seeks  his  niece  Elisabeth  in  marriage  for  his 

goQ On  liis  son’s  death  he  endeavours  to  obtain  her  for  himself — The  Earl  of  Richmond  prepares  to  invade 

England— Unpopularity  of  King  Richard — The  Stanleys  league  against  him— Richmond  lauds  in  England — 
Battle  of  Boeworth — Richard  III.  defeated  and  slain— Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  proclaimed  king — Affairs  of 
Scotland- - Reign  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland— Dissensions  in  his  family— His  sou  Robert  starved  to  death — 
Duke  of  .Albany  becomes  regent— James,  Prince  of  Scotland,  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  IV. — Duke  of  Albany's 
regency  in  Scotland — His  alliance  with  France — James,  Prince  of  Scotland,  liberated — His  reign  in  Scotland 
as  James  I. — His  vigorous  and  strict  administration — Conspiracy  against  him— He  is  assassinated — James  II., 
his  son,  a minor,  succeeds  him — Troubles  during  the  minority  of  James  II. — Rebellion  of  the  Douglasses— 
— Sudden  death  of  James  II.  at  Roxburgh— He  is  succeeded  by  James  III. — Feeble  character  of  James  HI.— 
Factious  among  his  family  and  courtiers — Execution  of  his  favourites  at  Lauder  Bridge. 


HEN  Edward  expired  at  Lon- 
don, Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, was  in  the  marches  of 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
my devoted  to  Ids  sendee ; the 
Prince  of  Wales,  a boy  of  thir- 
teen, was  at  Ludlow  Castle,  with  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Eaid  of  Rivers  ; and  Edward’s  second 
sou,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  was  in  Lon- 
don with  his  mother.  It  is  ap|)areut  that  all 
ej'es  were  from  the  very  beginning  fixed  With 
doubt  uiK)u  the  powerful  uncle,  whose  first  move- 
ments, however,  were  calculated  to  remove  sus- 
jiicion  from  the  public  mind.  Upon  receiving 
the  news  of  his  brother’s  death,  he  rode  south- 
ward to  York,  which  city  he  entered  with  a re- 
tinue of  600  knights  and  esquires,  all  clad,  like 
himself,  in  deep  mourning.  His  first  care  was 
to  order  a grand  funeral  service  in  the  cathedral; 
his  second  to  collect  all  the  nobles  and  gentle- 
men of  that  neighbourhood,  who  swore  fealty  at 
York  to  his  nephew,  Edward  V.  Richanl  him- 
self was  the  first  to  take  this  oath  ; he  then  wrote 
to  the  widoweil  Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  her  bro- 
ther the  Earl  Rivers,  asstiriug  them  of  his  loyalty 
and  affection.  When  he  again  put  himself  in 
motion,  it  was  observed  that  the  numl>er  of  his 
followers  was  greatly  increased ; but,  ns  he  as- 
serted that  this  force  was  only  meant  to  give  se- 
curity and  dignity  to  his  nephew’s  coronation, 
the  circumstance  did  not  awaken  any  great  sus- 
picion. But  though  they  had  been  sworn  friends 
and  confederates,  the  queen-mother  had  her  mis- 
givings, and  the  fear  ami  imprudence  of  Elizn- 
l)eth  contributed  not  a little  to  the  ruin  of  her 
children.  She  had  written  to  her  brother,  Earl  Ri- 


vers, to  bring  up  the  yoimg  king  to  London,  with 
an  escort  of  2000  armed  horsemen,  and  she  hml  at- 
tempted to  collect  another  army  against  the  atlvice 
of  the  coimcil.  At  this  moment,  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  her  son  by  her  first  marriage,  had  posses- 
sion of  the  Tower,  other  Woodvilles  and  Grays 
had  commands  in  diflFerent  place.s,  and  the  young 
princes  were  both  in  the  hands  of  the  queen’s 
relations,  who,  unrestrainetl  by  the  frightful  exe- 
cutions made  by  Warvr'ick  on  the  insurgents,  were 
ambitious  and  daring.  On  his  death-bed,  Edwanl, 
foreseeing  evil  consequences  to  his  children,  had 
patched  up  a reconciliation  between  his  wife’s  re- 
lations and  their  rivals,  the  Lords  Howard,  Ha.s- 
tings,  and  Stanley,  and  they  had  all  embracetl, 
and  sworn  oaths  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  fu- 
ture friendship.  But  we  have  seen  the  value  of 
such  cei*emonials ; the  Howards,  the  Stanleys, 
and  the  rest  of  the  great  lords  hated  the  asj)iring 
family  as  much  as  ever,  and  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  alone  would  have  excited  a lively 
alarm  at  seeing  the  whole  jKjwer  of  the  state  di* 
N-ided  among  them.  The  queen-mother,  too,  dis- 
regarding the  precedents  which  establisheil  as  a 
])rinciple  of  the  constitution  that  the  right  of  re- 
gulating regencies  belonged  to  parliament  alone, 
l^etrayed,  or  at  lea.st  she  was  8us|)ecteii  of  a de- 
sign to  assume  the  regal  power  during  the  mino- 
rity of  her  son,  and  this  the  great  lonls  knew 
would  lead  to  an  lulininistration  composed  exclu- 
sively of  her  relations,  who  had  most  of  them  the 
passion  of  revenge  to  grat’ify,  as  well  as  the 
])assion  of  ambition.  Before  Richard  lH?gan  his 
march  from  the  Borders,  the  most  violent  alter- 
cations took  place  at  the  council-l)oard.  Tlie 
Lord  K.a-stiugs  wjis  so  iiriUited  that  he  threatened 
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the  queen.  But  the  greatest  of  the  malcontents 
was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a prince  of  the 
blood.'  Richard,  it  appe;irs,  sent  secret  emis- 
sai'ics  to  Buckingluim  from  York,  and  probably 
this  adroit  plotter  did  not  forget  Hastings  and 
other  lords.  He  so  calculate<l  time  and  distance 
that  he  arrived  from  the  north  at  the  town  of 
Northampton  on  the  same  day  (the  22d  of 
Ai)ril)  that  his  nephew,  young  Erlward,  travel- 
ling from  the  north-west,  I'eached  Stony-Strat- 
ford,  only  ten  miles  distant.  The  Riri  Rivers 
and  the  Lord  Richard  Gray  rode  back  to  North- 
ampton to  salute  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  the 
part  :)f  the  king.  Richard  received  them  with 
much  courtesy,  and  invited  them  to  sup  with 
him;  but  immediately  after  their  arrival  there 
came  another  \iaitor  of  higher  rank,  ami  whom 
he  received  with  a more  sincere  welcome.  This 
was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  brought  with 
him  a retinue  of  3iX>  horse.  The  two  dukes,  the 
earl,  and  the  lord  spent  the  evening  together  in 
a pleasant  convivial  manner,  but  after  supper  the 
two  latter  retired  to  quarters  assigned  to  them 
in  Northampton,  and,  while  guards  were  placed 
over  them,  and  jUI  the  outlets  from  tlie  town  se- 
cured, Gloucester  and  Buckingham  remained  in 
secret  ilebate.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  continued  his  progress  to 
Stony-Stratford,  ri*ling  a-heml  in  company  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  Rivers,  and 
the  Lord  Gray,  and  still  maintiiining  a friendly 
appearance  with  the  two  latter.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  within  the  town,  and  found  the 
young  king  within  his  gras|),  he  changed  bis  tone, 
accused  Rivers  and  Gray  of  estranging  the  affec- 
tions of  his  nephew,  and  onlered  them  l>oth  un- 
der arrest.  Then,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingliam,  he  waited  on  the  king.  The  tw’O 
dukes  lient  their  knees  and  siduted  the  poor  l)oy 
as  their  sovereign,  but  in  the  next  minute  they 
arrested  Sir  Tliomas  Vaughan  and  Sir  Richard 
Hawse,  two  of  his  favourite  servants,  and  or- 
dered all  the  rest  of  his  attendants  to  disperse 
immeiliately.  All  this  part  of  the  story  is  some- 
what obscure;  it  is  not  explained  very  clearly 
whether  the  2000  horse  that  came  from  Ludlow 
retircil  at  this  order  or  joined  the  dukes  ; biit  it 
appears  pretty  certain  that  the  Earl  Rivers,  Lortl 
Richard  Gray,  Vaughan,  and  Hawse  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  northward  under  a strong  guard 
to  Pontefract  Castle,  and  that  from  this  moment 
young  E«iwaril  remained  a prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham.* 

Tl»e  news  w:is  soon  carried  to  Ijondon  : the 
queen-mother  received  the  tidings  “a  little  be- 
fore the  midnight  following,  and  tliat  in  the  sor- 

' Thl»  wesk  niwi  wiu  a linMil  jB«o«ndftnt  of  TIioinM  of  Woo>l- 
•tock,  the  yo\irge*x.  *on  of  FUlward  III. 

*<>«/.  Jhtt.  CiOjft.;  Sir  Thovuu  \Jort:  Hall. 
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eat  wise  ; that  the  king,  her  son,  was  taken,  her 
brother,  his  son,  and  her  other  friends  arrested, 
and  sent,  no  man  wist  whither,  to  be  done  with 
God  wot  what,"  and  in  “ great  heaviueas,”  at  the 
dead  of  night,  she  fled  to  her  old  sanctuary  at 
Westminster,  taking  with  her  her  second  son,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  her  five  daughters.  Mean- 
while the  Lord  Hastings  assured  the  people  that 
the  two  dukes  were  loyal  and  acting  for  the  pub- 
lic weal.  From  the  fate  he  mot  with  we  must 
conclude  that  Hastings  was  a dupe,  or  that 
though  he  was  ready  to  go  to  a certain  length  in 
order  to  displace  the  queen-mother  and  her  re- 
lations, he  was  not  prepared  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  children  of  his  deceased  master. 
He,  however,  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  dukes, 
and  went  from  London  to  meet  them.  Rother- 
ham, Archbishop  of  York  and  chancellor,  went 
to  the  queen-mother  and  endeavoured  to  comfort 
her  and  soothe  her  alarms  ; he  delivered  to  her 
a friendly  mes-sage  which  he  had  received  from 
Hastings.  Elizal>eth  suspected  the  faith  of  this 
noblemiui,  and  she  exclaimed — “A  woe  worth 
him,  for  he  is  one  of  them  that  goeth  al>out  to 
destroy  me  and  my  blood ! ” The  archbishop 
replied — “ Madam,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I pro- 
mise you  if  they  crown  any  other  king  than  your 
son  whom  they  have  now  with  them,  we  shall 
on  the  morrow  crown  his  brother  whom  you  have 
hero  with  you.”  He  then  delivered  the  great 
seal  to  Elizabeth  and  departe<l  home  again,  as 
day  was  dawning,  by  which  time  “ he  might  in 
his  chamber  window  see  all  the  Thames  full  of 
boats  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  servants,  watch- 
ing that  no  man  should  go  to  sanctuary,  nor  none 
should  pass  unsearched.”*  Then,  continues  the 
contemporary  historian,  “ was  great  commotion 
and  murmur  as  well  in  other  places  about,  as 
specially  in  the  city,  the  people  diversely  divin- 
ing upon  this  dealing.”  The  Archbishop  of  York, 
whose  intellect  seems  to  have  been  confounded, 
presently  repented  of  so  hastily  delivering  up 
the  great  sejil  to  the  queen-mother,  “(to  whom 
the  custody  thereof  nothing  pertained),  and  he 
sent  secretly  for  the  seal  again,  and  carried  it 
with  him,  after  the  customable,  to  a meeting  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  Lord  Hastings, 
whoso  truth  towards  the  king  no  man  doubted 
nor  needed  to  doubt,  attended  this  meeting,  and 
asserted  again  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
sure  and  fastly  faithful  to  his  prince,  a<lding  that 
the  Earl  Rivers  and  the  Lord  Richard,  with  the 
other  knights,  were,  for  matters  attempted  by  them 
against  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham, 
put  under  arrest  for  their  surety,  not  for  the 
king’s  jeopartly,  and  that  they  should  soon  be  ex- 
amined by  all  the  other  lords  of  the  king’s  council 


* Sir  Thomas  Mart. 
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indifferently”  Hastings  recommended  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  city,  in  onler  that  the  king’s 
coronation  might  not  be  distnrbetl,  for  which 
ceremony  he  said  the  dukes  were  coming  up. 
He  admitted,  however,  “that  matters  were  likely 
to  come  to  a field,  but  that,  if  they  did,  though 
lx)th  parties  were  in  all  other  things  equal,  yet 
should  the  authority  be  on  that  side  where  the 
king  himself  was.”  With  these  persuasions  of 
the  Lord  Hastings,  “ whereof,”  says  Sir  Thomas 
More,  “|>art  himself  believed,  of  part  he  wist 
the  contrar)',”  London  was  somewhat  quieted. 
The  adherents  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham 
spread  the  report  through  the  city  that  proofs 
l>ad  Ijeen  obtained  of  the  hor- 
rible plotting  of  the  queen’s 
i* *elations  to  destroy  the  two 
dukes  and  others  of  noble 
blood,  to  the  end  that  they 
ra  ight  alon  e go vem  the  young 
king  at  their  pleasure ; and 
they  even  exhibited  to  the 
populace  barrels  fille<l  with 
arms,  which  they  said  the 
traitors  hatl  privily  conveyed 
to  destroy  the  noble  lords 
withal.  The  common  people 
were  veiy  well  satisfie<l  with 
this  kind  of  proof,  and  said, 

“ it  were  alms  to  hang  the 
traitoi-s.” 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
queen-mother  hatl  no  party 
in  Ix)ndon,  that  her  relations 
were  most  unpopular,  and 
that  the  peaceful  and  wealthy 
citizens  longed  for  the  arrival 
of  the  two  dukes  in  onler  grbat  Hall,  ciu»bv 
that  tranquillity  might  be  re- 
stored. At  the  approach  of  the  young  king,  E<1- 
mund  Shaw,  goldsmith,  then  mayor,  with  William 
White  and  John  ^latthew,  sheriffs,  and  all  the 
other  aldermen,  in  scarlet,  together  with  500  of 
the  citizens,  clad  in  violet,  and  all  gallantly 
mounted  on  horseback,  ro<le  out  to  meet  him  as 
far  as  Hornsey  Wood,  where  they  leceived  him 
right  reverently.' 

There  is  a difficulty  in  fixing  precise  dates  to 
these  rapidly  succeeding  events,  but  it  appears  to 
have  l>een  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  May  that  Glou- 
cester arrive<l  in  London,  riding  bare-headed 
l>efore  his  nephew,  who  was  shown  to  the  people 
attire<l  and  attended  as  became  a king.  At  first  the 
i-oyal  boy  was  lo<Iged  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop, 
but  a great  council  was  summoned,  and,  at  the 
motion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  was  agreed 
to  send  the  young  king  to  the  Tower,  as  the 
place  of  greatest  safety.  The  lords  in  council 
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then  fixed  the  22d  of  June  for  the  coronation; 
summoned  fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  to  attend 
and  receive  the  honours  of  knighthood,  which 
were  usually  distributed  l>efore  that  ceremony; 
appointed  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  chancellor,  in 
the  place  of  the  Archbishop  of  York ; changed  a 
few  other  officers  of  the  crown,  and  gave  the  post 
of  protector  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
thereupon  styled  himself  “ brother  and  uncle  of 
the  king,  protector  and  defensor,  great  chamber- 
lain,  constable,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land."* 

Richard  took  up  his  residence  in  Crosby  Place, 
Bishopsgate,  where  the  majority  of  the  council 


rLAct,  UioUiiraOATC.^ — From  a dmwlug  by  J.  W.  .\rclier. 

attended  him  late  and  early.  At  the  same  time, 
a minority,  com]x>sed  of  Lord  Hastings  and 
others,  met  in  the  Tower;  but  they  seem  to  have 
had  the  garrison  of  that  place  against  them. 
Hastings  vainly  thought  that  he  was  secure,  and 
that  he  could  outwit  the  cunning  Gloucester. 
On  the  12th  of  June  he  told  Lord  Stanley,  who 
was  uneasy  at  the  proceetlings  at  Crosby  Place, 
that  he  kept  his  secret  agent  there,  who  was  sure 
to  inform  him  of  all  that  was  doing.  On  the 
following  day  the  protector  suddenly  enteretl  the 
Tower,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  council-table. 

* Sir  Thonuu  More;  Cont.  Hnt.  Crojel.:  Fab;/itn:  Rytrur, 

* Tliu  flno  ipocimen  of  Uie  domeitio  krchitectitre  of  thr 
flftooiith  century  was  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  shcrilf  in  U70. 
The  chief  ]>aru  of  the  mantiou  surruuudoil  three  sides  of  a tnutll 
deep  quadrangle.  Tire  great  Itall,  which  still  retnaiiu,  is  a mag- 
nifioont  nportmont  M ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high.  It 
has  a beautiful  bay  window  and  a liigiily  enriched  timbered 
roof.  Henry  VIM.  bestowed  this  mansion,  in  1642,  on  Antonio 
lionrica,  a rich  Italian  merchant.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabetii  it 
was  appropriated  to  foreign  ambamdois.  Here  Sully  lodged 
when  on  embassy  to  Englanil,  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 
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Shakspeare  has  helped  Sir  Tlioraas  More  to 
make  this  scene  immortal.  More  says  that 
Richard  presented  himself  on  Friday  the  13th  of 
June,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  “in  a very 
merry  humour.  After  a little  talking  with  them, 
he  said  unto  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  ‘ My  lord,  you 
have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  in 
Hollx>m;  I request  you  let  us  liave  a mess  of 
them.’  ‘ Gladly,  my  lord,’ quoth  he:  ‘would  to 
God  I had  some  better  tiling  as  ready  to  your 
pleasure  as  that !’  and  then,  withal,  in  all  haste, 
be  sent  his  servant  for  a mess  of  strawberries. 
The  protector  set  the  lords  fast  in  communing, 
and  thereupon,  praying  them  to  spare  him  for  a 
little  while,  departed  thence,  and  soon  after  one 
hour,  between  ten  and  eleven,  he  returned  into 
the  chamber  amongst  them  ail,  changed,  with  a 
wonderful  sour  angry  countenance,  knitting  the 
brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  gnawing  on  his 
lips,  and  so  set  him  down  in  his  place.”  Soon 
after,  he  asked  what  those  persons  deserved  who 
had  compassed  and  imagined  his  destruction. 
Lord  Hastings  answered  that  they  deserved 
death,  whoever  they  might  be;  and  then  Richard 
affirmed  that  tliey  were  that  sorceress  his  bro- 
ther’s wife  (meaning  the  queen)  and  others  with 
her.  “ And,"  said  the  protector,  “ we  shall  see 
in  what  wise  that  sorceress,  and  that  other  witch 
of  her  council,  Shore’s  wife,  with  their  affinity, 
have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft  wasted  my 
l)ody."  On  saying  this,  he  plucked  up  his  doublet 
sleeve  to  his  elbow  upon  his  left  arm,  when  the 
arm  apiieared  to  be  withered  and  small,  “ as  it 
was  never  other.”  Tlie  lords,  of  course,  perceived 
that  this  matter  was  but  a quarrel,  and  they 
were  all  silent  except  Hastings,  who  said,  “ Cer- 
tainly, my  lord,  if  they  have  so  heinously  done, 
they  be  worthy  heinous  punishment.”  “ What!" 
quoth  the  protector,  “ thou  servest  me,  I ween,  with 
ifs  and  with  auds ! I tell  thee  they  have  so  done, 
and  that  I will  made  good  on  thy  body,  traitor!” 
“ And  therewith,"  continues  More,  “ as  in  a great 
auger,  he  clapped  his  fist  upon  the  board,  a 
great  rap.  At  which  token  one  cried  ‘Ti-eason ! ’ 
without  the  chamber.  Therewith  a door  clap- 
ped, and  in  came  there  rushing  men  in  harness 
as  many  as  the  chamber  might  hold.  And  anon, 
the  protector  said  to  the  Lord  Hastings,  * I ar- 
rest thee,  traitor!’  ‘ What!  me,  my  lord!’  quoth 
he.  ‘ Yes,  thee,  traitor!’  quoth  the  protector. 
Another  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which 
shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  full  under  the  table, 
or  else  his  head  hud  been  cleft  to  the  teeth  ; for 
as  shortly  os  he  shrank,  yet  ran  the  blood  about 
his  eai-8.  Then  were  they  quickly  bestowed  in 
divers  chambers,  except  the  lord-chamberlain 
(Hastings),  whom  the  protector  bade  speed,  and 
shrive  him  apace,  ‘ for  by  Saint  Paul,*  quoth  he, 

‘ 1 will  not  to  dinner  till  I see  thy  bead  ofl'.’” 


Whatever  were  the  charges  brought  forward  by 
Richard,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Lord  Hastings 
was  instantly  seized  by  a Ixxly  of  armed  men, 
who,  rushing  into  the  council-chamber,  crying 
“Treason!  treason!”  at  a signal  given  by  Richard, 
hurried  him  to  the  green  by  the  side  of  the  Tower 
chapel,  stretched  his  neck  over  a log  of  wood 
which  happened  to  lie  there,  and  cut  off  his  head ; 
and  that  the  Lord  Stanley,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  were  arrested  at 
the  same  time,  and  shut  up  in  separate  cells 
in  the  Tower.  On  the  very  day  upon  w'hich 
these  things  happened  in  London,  the  Earl  Ri- 
vers, the  Lord  Gmy,  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan, 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawse  were  beheaded  at  Pon- 
tefract Castle,  without  any  form  of  trial.  Tho 
execution  was  public;  but  the  victims  were 
prevented  from  addressing  the  people  by  an 
armed  band,  that  w’as  directed  in  person  by  Sir 
Richard  Ratcliffe,  one  of  Richard’s  boldest  ad- 
herents, who  is  described  as  “a  man  that  had 
long  been  secret  with  him,  having  experience  of 
the  world  and  a shrewd  wit,  being  short  and  rude 
in  speech,  and  as  far  from  pity  as  from  all  fear 
of  God.”  The  Earl  Rivera,  who  thus  perished, 
was  an  accomplished  m.an;  he  was  fond  of  litem- 
ture — he  encouraged  literery  men,  and  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  Edward  IV.  AVilliam  Cax- 
ton,  the  first  English  printer. 

These  executions,  it  should  appear,  produced 
no  reaction.  On  the  16th  of  June,  only  three 
days  after,  the  protector,  with  my  lord-cartlinal 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy',  and  several  other 
prelates  and  lay  lords,  proceeded  to  the  sanctuary' 
at  Westminster,  to  demand  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  whoso  presence  at  the  coronation 
was  said  to  be  indispensable,  and  whose  abiding 
in  sanctuary  was  held  to  be  dangerous  and  dis- 
honourable, 08  causing  slanderous  rumours  to  be 
spread  and  suspicions  to  be  cast  on  the  protector. 
The  cardinal  undertook  to  persuade  the  queen- 
mother  with  gentle  words,  for  Richard  was  quite 
ready  to  disregard  the  sacre<l  rights  of  church 
and  sanctuary.  According  to  the  best  authority, 
Elizabeth  at  last  yielde<l  rather  to  the  conviction 
of  the  uselessness  of  all  resistance,  than  to  the 
arguments  of  the  cardinal-archbishop,  and,  calling 
for  her  l>eautiful  boy,  she  embraced  him  and  de- 
livered him  over  to  them,  and  then  bm-st  into 
tears,  as  though  she  felt  her  child  was  lost. 
Richard  carried  the  poor  boy  to  the  Tower,  and 
secured  lum  there  with  his  brother. 

The  “pleasant  vices"  of  the  late  king  were  now 
made  scourges  for  his  innocent  progeny,  and  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  whole  court  had  disposed  the 
minds  of  many  people  to  look  withafavourable  eye 
upon  any  prince  or  minister  that  should  present 
himself  as  a reformer  of  morals.  Stories  were 
circulated,  both  new  and  old ! the  late  king  was 
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again  said  to  be  a bastard;  and  his  children  were 
made  equally  illegitimate  in  reports  which  stated, 
with  much  circumstantiality,  that  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  altogether  illegal. 
Among  the  many  mistresses  of  Edward  was  none 
so  conspicuous  as  Jane  Shore,  whom  he  had  se- 
duced from  her  husband,  a young  and  wealthy 
citizen,  and  to  whom  he  continued  attached  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  “Many,* says  More,  “the 
king  had,  but  her  he  love<l ; whose  favour,  to  say 
the  truth  (for  sin  it  were  to  belie  the  devil),  she 
never  abused  to  any  man’s  hm*t,  but  to  many  a 
man’s  comfort  and  relief ; where  the  king  took 
displeasure  she  would  mitigate  and  appease  his 
miud;  where  men  were  out  of  favour  she  would 
bring  them  in  his  grace;  for  many  that  had  highly 
offended  she  obtained  j)ardon ; of  great  forfeitures 

she  got  men  remission A proper  wit 

had  she,  and  could  both  read  well  and  write.  As 
if  it  were  in  a virtuous  anger,  not  for  covetous- 
ness” (it  appears,  however,  that  Richard  kept  the 
goods  or  the  money),  “the  protector  sent  into 
the  house  of  Shore’s  wife  (for  she  dwelt  not 
with  her  husV>and)  and  seized  all  her  plate  and 
jewels,  to  the  value  of  2000  or  3000  marks,  and 
then  sent  her  to  jirison."  She  was  delivei*ed  over 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  be  pimished  accord- 
ing to  canons  which  had  long  been  a dead  let- 
ter, at  least  about  court.  “Every  man,’’  says 
More,  “ was  surprised  to  see  the  matter  so  sud- 
denly and  so  highly  taken;  and  for  this  cause, 
that  Duke  Richard,  as  a godly,  continent  prince, 
clean  and  faultless  of  himself,  sent  out  of  heaven 
into  this  vicious  world  for  the  amendment  of 
men’s  manners,  he  made  the  Bishop  of  Loudon 
put  her  to  oj>en  penance.”  With  no  clothes  on 
but  her  girdle,  bare-footed,  and  canning  a lighted 
taper  in  her  hand,  Jane  Shore  was  compelled  to 
walk  through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  on  a 
Sunday.  The  exhibition  had  the  double  effect 
of  hxing  the  attention  of  the  people  on  the  im- 
moralities of  the  kte  king,  and  of  disj)layiug  in 
a striking  light  the  moral  rigour  of  the  new  pro- 
tector. 

This  scene  was  followed  by  a sermon  preached 
by  Dr,  Shaw,  the  brother  of  the  lord-mayor,  upon 
the  text — “The  multiplying  brootl  of  the  ungodly 
shall  not  thrive,  nor  take  deep  rooting  frt;m  bas- 
tard slips.”'  The  doctor  proceeded  boldly  to  show 
that  the  two  young  princes  in  the  Tow'er  were 
illegitimate,  inasmuch  as  Edward  their  father,  in 
the  veiy  beginning  of  his  reign,  before  he  knew 
ElizalK'th,  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  had 
clandestinely  married  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  the 
Ixird  Botelei-  of  Sutleley.  He  afterwards  took  up 
the  scandal  which  had  been  prejiagnted  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 


[Civil  and  MiLiraDt. 

before  him,  expressing  his  learned  doubts  whe- 
ther Edward,  the  late  king,  were  in  reality  the 
sou  of  his  reputed  father  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  resemblance  between 
them.  But  then  he  went  on  to  tell  the  great 
crowd  that  attended  him— for  he  was  holding 
forth  at  Paul’s  Cros-s,  and  was  a veiy  popular 
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preacher — that  the  lord- protector,  that  right 
noble  prince,  was  the  very  image  and  plain  ex- 
press likeness  of  that  royal  duke.  It  had  been 
previously  arranged  that  Richard  should  appear 
in  the  sermon-ward  just  as  Dr.  Shaw  drew  this 
striking  comparison,  but  either  he  came  too  slow 
or  the  preacher  went  on  too  fast:  he  apj>eared  at 
length,  and  then  tiie  doctor  repeated  his  simili- 
tude; but  the  words  lost  the  air  of  an  inspiration, 
and  the  people,  instead  of  shouting  “ Long  live 
King  Richard!”  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
stared  at  each  other  in  silent  astonishment.  The 
protector  then  pretended  to  be  displeased  with 
the  preacher,  who  sneaked  away. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  (the  24th  of  June) 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  w'ho  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  presented  him- 
self on  the  hustings  at  the  Guildhall,  and  there, 
supported  by  a number  of  lords,  knights,  and 
citizens,  he  eloquently  harangued  the  Londoners. 
He  spoke  of  the  tyranny,  extortion,  and  lust  of 
the  late  king— of  the  numbers  he  had  reduced  to 
beggary  by  benevolences — of  the  honest  families 
he  had  disgraced  by  his  illicit  amours.  He  went 
over  the  whole  sermon  of  Dr.  Shaw,  and  told  the 
people  that  Richard  was  the  only  true  issue  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  that  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  the  north  had  sworn  never  to  submit  to 
a bastard.  It  ap}>ears  that  the  more  respectable 
citizens,  among  whom,  however,  Richard  hail  a 
very  strong  party,  nxjuired  time  for  deliberation ; 
but  many  of  the  poorer  sort  now  threw  up  their 
bonnets,  and  cried  “ Long  live  King  Riciiard ! ' 


* H'Udom  nf  Sotomon,  It.  3. 
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On  the  next  day  a great  deputation  from  the 
citizens,  headed  by  Shaw  the  mayor,  and  accom- 
IMuiied  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  many 
lords  and  gentlemen,  waiteil  U|X)n  the  protector, 
who  wa.s  lodging  in  Bayminl's  Oistle.  Richard,  it 
Ls  said,  alTecteil  to  l>e  alarmed,  and  at  firet  de- 
clined receiving  them;  but  soon  Buckingham 
wjis  admitted  to  present  an  address,  which  was 
styled  the  “ Consideration,  election,  and  jtetition 
of  the  lords  spiritual  aiul  tem]x>ml,  luid  com- 
mons, of  tliis  realm  of  England."  In  this  re- 
markable document,  of  which  a copy  has  been 
preserved  ui  the  rolls  of  parliament,  the  former 
allusions  to  the  illegitimacy  of  the  late  king  and 
his  brother  Clarence  weio  suppressed,  but  Ed- 
ward’s marriage  with  Eleanor  Boteler  was  insist- 
e«l  upon;  and  “as  Edward  (the  discourse  pro- 
ceeded) during  his  life  and  Elizabeth  live<l  toge- 
ther sinfully  and  diunnably  in  adulteiy,  against 
the  law  of  God  and  of  his  chmx’h,  so  it  appeareth 
evidently  and  followeth  tliat  all  the  issuing  chil- 
dren of  the  said  King  Edward  bo  bastanLs.” 
Then,  to  get  rid  of  the  children  of  the  Duke  of 
Clai-ence,  Richard’s  elder  brother,  the  attainder 
for  treason  against  that  prince  was  quoted  ; and, 
Gnally,  Richard  w;is  invited  and  pres.se<l  to  take 
the  crown  as  his  by  right  of  birth,  and  by  lawful 
election  of  the  three  c^bites  of  the  laud. 

The  protector  hesiUited;  spoke  of  his  wont  of 
ambition;  his  warm  affection  for  the  young  prin- 
ces, his  nephews,  for  whom  he  yet  trusted  to 
preserve  the  eiown.  “ Not  so,"  said  Bucking- 
haju ; “ the  fiee  |>eople  of  England  will  never  be 
ruled  by  a Iwistard;  and  if  you,  the  lawful  heir, 
refuse  the  ciown,  they  know  where  to  find  an- 
other who  will  gladly  accept  it."  U|X)n  this, 
Richard  modestly  replied,  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  his  ]x;ople;  and  that,  since 
they  would  have  him  for  their  king,  ho  wouhl 
take  u)K>n  himself  the  royal  estate  of  the  two 
noble  realms  of  England  and  Franco — the  one  to 
rule  from  that  day  forward,  the  other  (meaning 
FiTiuco),  with  their  gootl  helji,  to  subdue  and  get 
again  us  soon  as  might  be.'  This  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  last  day  of  the  brief  nominal  reign 
of  Edward  V. 

RICHARD  III. 

On  the  2Cth  of  .1  une,  the  day  following  the  scene 
acted  at  Baynard’s  Castle,  Ricliard  proceeded  to 
Westminster,  where  he  seateil  himself  between 
the  great  Lord  Howard  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
upon  the  marble  seat  in  the  hull,  telling  the  ad- 
miring people  that  he  commenced  his  reign  in 
th.at  place,  because  it  was  his  first  duty  as  a king 
to  attend  to  the  laws  and  the  doing  of  justice.  He 

I air  TKoauu  iloru 


then  rode  back  to  the  city,  and  was  received  at 
St  Paul’s  by  a grand  procession  of  the  clergj'  and 
the  joyful  shouts  of  the  people.  Ten  days  after, 
on  the  6th  of  J uly,  he  was  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey  with  his  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  War- 
wick. Neither  lords  spiritual  nor  lords  tem- 
poral started  the  least  «lifficulty:  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  his  clergy,  anointed  the 
irsurper.  There  was  a very  full  attendance  of 
peers  and  peeresses ; and  while  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham bore  the  train  of  the  king,  the  Countess 
of  Richmond  did  the  like  office  for  the  queen. 
The  ceremony  was  followed  by  promotions,  dona- 
tions, and  acts  of  mercy.  The  Lord  Howanl  wa-s 
made  earl  marshal,  and  i'eceive<l  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Norfolk ; his  sou  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Of  the  prisoners  made  in  the  council-chaml>er  in 
the  Tower  on  the  day  of  Lord  Hostings’  execu- 
tion, liord  Stanley  was  received  into  favour,  the 
Archbisho])  of  York  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  was  released  from  the  Tower,  to 
be  more  gently  guarded  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham in  his  castle  at  Bixcknock. 

Richard  did  not  call  a parliament,  but  he  held 
a long  conference  with  the  lords  wdio  ha«l  at- 
tended his  coronation,  and  whom  ho  charged  to 
bo  strict  in  presen'ing  the  peace,  and  putting 
down  all  crimes  and  disorders  in  their  several 
counties.  In  a few  days  he  beg;in  a royal  pro- 
gress thiough  the  kingdom,  and  wherever  he 
stojqxid,  he  listened  to  petition.s  and  administered 
justice  in  jierson.  His  course  lay  through  some 
of  the  pleasanU‘st  parts  of  England,  and  the  fine 
summer  sea-son  disjx)sed  the  people  to  enjoy  the 
splendour  and  partwle  of  the  court.  Everyw'here 
he  was  receive<l  with  acclamations — in  the  north 
with  enthusiasm.  From  Warwick  he  went  by 
Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Pontefract, 
to  York,  where  he  and  his  queen  were  again 
crowncil  to  gratify  his  northern  adherents.* 

But  wliile  all  was  sunshine  at  York,  a dark 
cloud  arose  in  London,  that  threatened  a temj^est 
in  the  south.  Meetings  were  held  by  the  friends 
of  the  (pieen-mother  in  different  parts,  and  it 
was  resolvetl  to  make  an  attempt  to  libenite  the 
princes  from  the  Tower.  Their  healths  were 
drunk  in  secret;  but  the  poor  boys  were  already 
dead,  and  their  fate  ha<l  probably  lieen  hastenetl 
by  these  friends— for  nothing  was  likely  to  escape 
the  quick  and  suspicious  eye  of  their  uncle  and 
his  numerous  agents.  We  venture  to  repeat  the 
old  storj'  as  told  by  Sir  Thomas  More:  for,  in 
spite  of  the  scepticism  of  a few  modem  writere, 
it  has  not  only  consistency  and  probability,  but 

* Rothorluun,  .Vn:liUU}i»r  of  York,  hrrs  olflcUUxt,  auJ  «ot  tl>o 
crowii  u]>oii  hU  head.  Sir  Thonujt  Mort;  Cont,  Crojil,: 
Dnke,  Eborac.;  Rou/r.  Rouse,  who  wiu  liriug  an  oromltlcaj 
life  at  Onjr'a  Cliff  at  the  liiiio  of  thia  i|>leu<lid  ivj  al  pro(m*».  •*’* 
Kichanl  at  Warwick,  and  deacriboa  hia  ]>enoiuO  apitoarauoo. 
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aljjo  some  reniai’kuble  evidences  in  its  favour.  In 
the  course  of  his  progi'esa,  Ricliard  des|>atched 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Glouces- 
ter one  John  Green,  “ whom  he  3j>ecuilly  trusted," 
with  a letter  to  Sir  Robert  Brackeubury,  gover- 
nor of  the  Tower,  ordering  that  the  s;iid  Sir  Ro- 
bert slionid,  “in  somewise,  put  the  two  childi’en 
to  death."  Bnu'kenbiirv  refused  the  oommi-ssion, 
as  something  too  Ijorrible  and  dangerous  to  him- 
self. Gieen  returned  with  this  answer  to  Rich- 
ard, who,  being  then  at  Warwick,  desjjatched  Sir 
James  Tyrrel,  his  master  of  the  horse,  with  a 
commission  to  get, and  keep  for  twenty-four  hours, 
all  the  keys  and  the  command  of  the  Tower. 
One  night,  apparently  in  the  month  of  August, 
Tyrrel,  accomj)anied  by  Miles  Forest,  “a  fellow 
tleshed  in  murder  before-time,"  and  J ohn  Dighton, 
Tyrrel’s  own  hoi-sekee{)or,  “ a big,  bi-oad,  srpiare, 
and  strongknave,” ascended  the  staircase  which  led 
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to  the  chamber  where  the  young  |)rinces  la}-  sleep- 
ing together.  While  Tyn-el  waited  at  the  door. 
Miles  Foj-est  ami  John  Dighton  entered  the  room, 
and  smothered  the  children  in  the  lajd-clothes 
os  they  lay,  keei)ing  the  pillows  and  feather-bed 
hard  upon  their  mouth.  When  the  deed  w.is 
done,  Tyrrel  stepjK-d  into  the  chuml>er  to  take  a 

* The  Ulowty  Tuwer  fumw  tlio  (p»U)W»y  of  the  inner  wnrl  of 
the  Tuwer  of  Loiidun.  Tnulition  |M>iiiU  out  tlio  room  over  the 
orcliWBT  aa  tlie  jilnco  where  tlio  cliiMruu  of  Edward  IV.  worv 
murdered.  Iieuiv  the  luime. 


hasty  view  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  were  then, 
by  his  orders,  caivietl  down  and  biu-ied  by  the  two 
murderers  “ at  the  stair-foot,  meetly  deep  in  the 
ground,  under  a great  heap  of  stones.’’  ’ Honours 
and  rewanls  were  immediately  bestowed  upon 
Tyrrel,  Forest,  Dighton,  Gieen,  and  Bracken- 
bur}-. 

It  was  not  King  Richanl’s  intention  to  reveal 
that  the  childien  were  dead;  but  when  the  insur- 
gents were  up  in  arms  he  permitteil  the  fact  to  be 
divulged.  The  news  disconcerted  the  conspira- 
to»-s;  but  these  men  had  gone  too  far  ev-er  to  ex- 
pect mercy  from  such  a king,  and  they  resolved 
to  niise  up  a new  comjwtitor  for  the  ci-own  in 
the  person  of  one  who  was  not  a prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  but  an  exile  in  France— who  was  not  an 
innocent,  helpless  boy,  but  a man  in  the  vigour 
of  life,’  and  ci-afty,  cool,  and  sagacious,  as  became 
one  that  had  studied  his  {Hjlitics  in  the  school  of 
Louis  XL 

This  was  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  grand- 
son of  Owen  Tudor  and  Catherine,  the  widow  of 
Henry  V.  Richmond  wjis  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  line  of  Lincasbn-  by  right  of  his 
mother  Margaret  Beaufort,  who  w:is  daughter  of 
a Duke  of  Somerset,  and  a great-grand-daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  Some  princes  or  jjrincesses 
might  have  beeu  found  in  SjKiin  or  Portugal 
among  the  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  w-ho 
were  nearer  representatives  of  that  house;  but  the 
eyes  of  the  legitimatists  on  this  side  ilid  not  reach 
so  far;  and  the  Yorkists  could  not  very  consis- 
tently recognize  the  rights  of  a line  of  princes 
whom  they  had  voted  usurjwrs.  It  was,  there- 
fore, projwsed  that  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
should  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (formerly 
afhanced  to  the  dauphin),  elde.st  daughter  of  the 
late  king,  and  now,  by  the  death  of  her  brothers, 
the  representative  of  the  more  legitimate  house 
of  York.  Elizal)Cth,  the  queen-mother,  whose 
sanctuary  wiis  still  ix'spected,  found  means  of  cor- 
i-esponding  with  the  managei-s  for  this  new  revolu- 
tion; and  she  entered  warmly  into  the  project  of 
the  marriage.  The  Dowager-countess  of  Rich- 
mond, who  had  married  Ijord  Stanley,  became  a 
]>arty  to  the  contract,  as  representative  of  her  son, 
the  exile  Henry;  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
with  seveiiil  members  of  the  Gray  and  Wood- 
ville  families,  and  many  other  noblemen  who  ha^l 
hitherto  pm-sued  very  different  politics,  united 
against  Richanl,  and  entered  into  the  scheme.  The 
best  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 

* Sir  Thoma* *  Mon.  Tho  ooutlnuator  of  iho  History  of  Croy- 
latui,  .mothor  coiitomiionin',  My*  «im|)ly  tliat  th«  ohUdron  wore 
rei>ort«il  to  loavo  di«l  in  uio  Tower,  though  it  wt«  unoerUin  by 
wlwt  kUid  of  vMcnl  death.  A little  more  light  will  be  thrown 
on  thlr  mysteriou*  transaction  in  our  u.trr*tiTO  of  tho  nsign  of 
Henry-  VII. 

* Henry  wn»  nearly  thirty  yoort  old  when  he  amnded  tho 
tiiroue. 
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Buckingham  who  had  done  more  than  any  man  to 
place  Richard  upon  the  throne,  is,  that  he  was  a 
fool  and  something  worse.  The  more  detailed  ex- 
planations usually  given  are,  that  though  made 
constable  of  the  kingdom,  justiciary  of  Wales, 
governor  of  all  the  royal  castles  in  Wales,  and 
steward  of  the  royal  manors  in  Hereford  and 
Shropshire,  and  though  he  had  obtained  from 
Richard  what  had  constantly  been  refused  to  him 
by  Richard’s  brother  and  predecessor,'  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  immense  inheritance  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  which  he  claimed  in  right 
of  descent,  Buckingham  was  still  dissatisfied,  and 
w'as,  therefore,  induced  to  listen  to  the  acute  rea- 
soning of  his  prisoner  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  was  an  implacable  enemy  of  King  Richard, 
and  (next  to  Richard)  the  most  adroit  statesman 
in  the  country,  and  to  the  earnest  persuasions  of 
his  own  wife,  who  was  sister  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  is  certain  that  indignation  and  horror  at  the 
murder  of  his  wife’s  nephews  in  the  Tower  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Buckingham’s  su«lden  change; 
for  he  engaged  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
iii-surrectiou  before  that  event  was  known;  and  by 
letters  rashly  written,  and  imprudently  delivered, 
he  called  upon  his  friends  to  join  him  in  placing 
upon  the  throne  the  legitimate  king,  Edward  V., 
whom  he  (Buckingham,)  on  the  24th  of  June  last 
|>a8t,  had  proclaimed  a bastard  at  Guildhall. 
When  that  plan  fell  to  the  ground,  he  entered 
eagerly  into  the  other,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  invite  tho  Eiirl  of  Richmond  into  England. 
The  astucious  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
who  had  fled  into  France  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  had  gone  through  many  perilous 
adventures,  and  liad  occasionally  sufiered  poverty 
and  want;  But  now  tho  French  court  and  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  hoping  much  from  his  gra- 
titude if  he  should  become  King  of  England, 
agreed  to  furnish  him  with  some  ships,  men,  and 
money.* 

King  Richard  obtained  the  first  hint  of  what 
was  intended  from  the  answer  which  Henry  sent 
to  the  invitation  of  his  friends  in  England.  This 
was  within  a few  days  of  the  18th  of  October, 
the  time  fixed  for  a general  rising.  He  summon- 
ed all  his  loyal  subjects  to  meet  him  at  Leicester. 
The  summons  was  readily  attended  to  in  the 
north,  ami  a good  army  gathered  round  his  stand- 
anl.  On  the  appointed  day  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  and  Henry  Tudor  was  proclaimed  at  Exeter 
by  the  Marcfuis  of  Dorset;  by  the  Bishop  of  Snlis- 

> K4lwiml  IV.  had  kejit  tho  IK)  Bohuu  iuheiitJiiioo  to  himwlf 

* “ TIio  Karl  of  Kichmoud,'*  uji  Comliiat,  **  told  me.  nut  louj; 
before  liU  deiNirture  fh>iu  Knuice,  tliat  from  the  lime  he  waa 
five  rear*  old,  ho  ha<l  alwajre  beoti  a ftigitlvo  or  a priaoner.  He 
had  endured  an  impriaonmeiit  of  aftuen  yoan,  or  then»ljout«,  in 
llrittany,  hy  command  of  tlu>  late  I)uke  Kranciit,  into  whueo 
lianda  he  fell  by  extremity  of  weather,  aa  be  was  eecaping  out 
of  Kugland  with  hie  nncle  tho  Earl  of  I'ombroke.” 


bury  at  Devizes;  by  the  gentlemen  of  Kent  at 
Maidstone ; by  the  gentlemen  of  Berkshire  at 
Newbury;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at 
Brecknock. 

Richard  hit  ail  the  leaders  at  once  by  a re- 
markable proclamation,  in  which,  maintaining 
his  tone  of  morality,  he  called  them  all  traitors, 
adulterers,  and  bawds,  and  said  that  their  object 
was,  the  letting  (hindrance)  of  virtue  and  the 
damnable  maintenance  of  vice.  At  the  same 
time,  he  set  a price  upon  the  heads  of  Bucking- 
ham, Dorset,  and  their  confederates.  Henry  ap- 
peared with  a fleet  off  the  coast  of  Devonshire; 
but  none  of  the  confederates  were  there  to  meet 
him,  and  it  did  not  accord  with  his  prudence  to 
attempt  a lauding  with  the  small  force  he  had 
brought.  While  he  was  sailing  back  to  St.  Malo, 
Buckingham,  who  moved  from  Wales  too  late, 
and  who,  when  he  did  move,  proceeded  like  an 
idiot,  was  blundering  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  seeking  in  vain  for  a passage  across  that 
river.  The  people  of  Herefordshire,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucestershire,  who  had  no  great  affection 
for  him  and  his  Welsh  army,  broke  down  oi'  de- 
fended all  the  bridges;  and  the  fonls,  it  is  said, 
were  rendered  impassable  by  the  autumnal  rains. 
In  a very  short  time  tho  Welshmen,  finding  that 
the  duke  had  made  no  arrangements  for  feeding 
them,  and  that  they  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves by  plunder,  deserteil  almost  to  a nmn,  and 
returned  to  their  mountains.  Buckingham  fled 
and  concealed  himself;  and  the  news  of  his  miser- 
able failure  induced  the  rest  of  the  insurgents  to 
dis{>erse.  Richard,  without  drawing  a sword, 
marched  all  the  way  from  I^eicester  to  Salisbury', 
where  Buckingham,  his  captive,  having  been  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  own  servants,  a man  named 
Banister,  meanly  implored  to  see  him.  Richard 
would  not  grant  him  an  interview,  but  ordered 
his  head  to  l>e  struck  off  in  tho  market-place, 
whicli  was  done  immediately.  The  king  then 
continued  his  march  into  Devonshire;  but  this 
was  scarcely  necessary,  for  the  Marquis  of  Dorset 
and  his  friends  had  already  taken  flight  for  Brit- 
tany. He  executed  a few  insurgents,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  whom  was  St.  Leger,  a knight,  who 
had  raarrietl  Richard’s  own  sister,  tho  Duchess 
of  Exeter;  and  then  he  returned  to  London  to 
meet  a {>arliameut  which  had,  at  length,  been 
summoned.* 

This,  which  was  Richard’s  only  parliament, 
met  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  was  so  far 
from  showing  any  dissatisfaction,  that  it  pro- 
ceetled  at  once  to  confirm  the  celcbnited  jHstitiou 
which  hud  been  presented  by  Buckingham  and 
the  citizens  at  Baynard’s  Castle  tlie  day  l>efore 
the  protector  changed  himself  into  a king;  and 

> Hut.  Part.:  Rfmer;  Coni.  Hit'.  CroyL;  Drake,  Elcrae.:  Hall: 
Sioif, 
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it  declared  him  the  lawful  sovereign  by  birth,  in- 
heritance, free  election,  consecration,  and  coro- 
nation, and  entailed  the  crown  on  the  issue  of 
his  botly,  beginning  with  his  son  Edward,  now 
declared  Prince  of  Wales.  It  voted  a bill  of  at- 
tainder, in  the  usual  form,  against  the  tniitoi's 
who  hatl  attempted  to  disturb  the  lawful  goveni- 
mcnt.  This  bill  was  much  less  severe  than  might 
have  been  exjiected.  The  Countess  of  Richmond, 
Henr}’’8  mother,  who  had  taken  a most  active 
part  in  the  late  attempt,  was  pardoned  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  her  second  husband,  the 
Lord  Stanley — a man  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
match  even  for  Richard  in  craft  and  duplicity, 
and  who  now,  and  indeed  to  the  last  moment, 
persuaded  him  that  he  had  renounced  all  former 
notions,  and  had  liccome  his  truest  friend  and 
servant.  In  the  address  or  petition  presented 
at  Baynai'd’s  Castle,  was  the  following  strong 
passage,  expressive  of  the  feelings  with  which 
the  rapacity  and  misgovemment  of  Edward  IV. 
had  filled  the  citizens:  “ For  certainly,  we  be  de- 
termined rather  to  atlventure  and  commit  us  to 
the  peril  of  our  lives  and  jeojmrdy  of  death,  than 
to  live  in  such  thraldom  and  bondage  as  we  have 
lived  long  time  heretofore,  oppressed  and  injured 
by  extoi'tions  and  new  imixisitious  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  tlie  liberty,  old  i>olicy, 
and  laws  of  this  realm,  wherein  every  English- 
man is  inheriteil.”  Parliament  now  passed  an 
act,  which,  after  reciting  in  equally  strong  terms 
the  grievances  lately  sulFered,  abrogated  and  for 
ever  aiuuilled  all  exactions  under  the  name  of 
benevolences — that  equivocal  and  odious  term 
introduced  in  the  late  arbitrary  times.  This  was 
a boon  to  the  nation,  whose  liberties  were  not 
directly  impaired  by  the  usurpation*  of  Richard.* 
His  tenure  was  too  precarious,  and  his  reign  too 
brief  to  allow  him  to  become  desj>ot. 

, .o^  Richard  felt  that  in  spite  of  acts 
A.D.  1484.  , , ,,  , 

of  parliament  aiul  all  other  instru- 
ments, whereby  the  children  of  his  bi*other  had 
lieen  declared  illegitimate,  the  whole  party  of 
the  Yorkists  were  still  inclined  to  consider  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  us  heiress  to  the  crown.  He 
was  aware  of  the  project  of  uniting  her  to  Henry, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  whose  title  was  otherwise 
most  defective,  and  he  resolved  to  get  the  young 
lady  into  his  power.  He  was  startled  by  a cir- 
cumstance which  took  place  during  the  festival  of 


■ Tx>rd  Campbell  obaervcs  of  the  etatute  1 Rich.  III.  o.  1,  that 
“ it  i«  remarkablo  that  tliU  U the  fintt  etatute  iu  tlie  Euglieh 
l.'inguAge,  the  statutee  liitherto  having  been  all  in  I.atln  or 
French,  and  it  warn  taken  aa  a precedent,  fbr  all  atatntea  after- 
trarda  are  in  Engliah.  It  iaourioua  that  in  this  reign,  xvhich  we 
regard  with  to  much  horror,  not  only  were  laws  given  to  the 
people  of  England  for  the  flrvt  time  since  the  Conquest,  in  their 
own  language,  but  acts  of  parliament  were  for  the  first  time 
praited." — Maepherwn’s  jinnalt  qf  Oommerct,  i.  704. 

* Sot.  Pari,;  Cont.  Hitt.  Cropl. 


Christmas.  The  English  exiles,  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset  at  their  head,  met  Henry  at  an 
appointed  place  in  Brittany,  and  after  he  had 
sworn  to  make  Elizabeth  his  queen,  they  did 
homage  to  him  as  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
Richard  opened  an  active  and  affectionate  cor- 
i-espondeuce  with  his  brother’s  widow,  who  was 
: still  with  her  daughters  in  the  sanctuary  at  Wesb- 
I minster ; suid  that  viuu,  ambitious,  heartless  wo- 
I miui,  tired  of  her  long  privations,  and  eager  again 
j for  the  pleasures  of  a court,  listened  to  the  pro- 
I posals  offered  by  the  murtlerer  of  her  children, 

' bixither,  and  nearest  friends.  Some  precautions, 
however,  she  took ; for  Richanl  swore  upon  the 
host  before  some  bishops  and  lor<is,  and  the  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen,  that  her  life  aud  the  lives 
of  her  daughters  should  be  iu  no  j)eril ; that  they 
should  all  be  treated  as  his  kinswomen ; ;uid  that 
he  would  gi-ant  lui  annuity  to  the  mother,  and 
marriage  portions  to  the  young  ladies.  After 
tills,  she  left  the  sauctuaiy  and  went  to  coui-t, 
where  every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  her 
eldest  daughter.  Richard’s  design  was,  in  this 
instance,  transparent  —it  was  to  marry  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  whom  he  had  called  a bastard, 
but  whom  othera  called  the  lawful  heiress,  to 
his  sou,  the  Px'ince  of  Wales,  a boy  of  eleven 
years.  The  plan,  however,  was  defeated  by  the 
death  of  the  young  prince,  who  expired  suddenly 
at  Middleham  Csistle.  For  a time  Ricliani  was 
bowed  to  the  earth  by  this  unexpected  calamity, 
but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  he  evidently  resolved 
to  work  out  his  scheme  of  ambition  by  marrying 
Elizabeth  himself.  Except  for  the  poor  boys  who 
perished  iu  the  Tower,  or  in  some  other  place,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  feel  the  least  .sympathy  for 
a single  meml>er  of  this  abominable  family.  The 
Lady  Elizaljeth  was  kept  constantly  about  the 
pei-son  of  Richard’s  queen,  and  indulged  in  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  court,  which  did  not  always 
weal’  a puritanical  gloom,  for  Richard  found,  that 
I though  his  affectation  of  moral  austerity  might 
gain  him  friends  in  one  direction,  it  made  him 
lose  friends  iu  another.  On  a sudden  Richard’s 
wife  Anne  fell  sick,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
calculated  that  she  should  die.  In  the  month  of 
February  (1485)  Elizabeth,  the  mother,  wrote  to 
her  son,  the  mar<juis,  telling  him  to  retire  im- 
mediately from  Henry,  E;irl  of  Richmond,  as  she 
had  arranged  a better  plan  for  the  family ; and 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  (the  worthy  child  of  stich 
a mother),  wrote  to  Howard,  now  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  to  im- 
plore his  gootl  offices  in  forwai*ding  her  marriage 
with  Richanl,  whom  she  called  “her  joy  and 
maker  in  this  world— the  master  of  her  heart 
and  thoughts.  ” She  expressed  her  surprise  that 
the  queen  should  l>e  so  long  in  dying — the  better 
part  of  February,  she  observed,  was  j)ast,  and 
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the  queen  still  alive — would  she  never  die  ? Anne 
died  in  March,  and  then  the  young  Elizabeth, 
who  ha<l  already  worn  roliea  similar  to  those  of 
the  queen,  and  who  Imd  appeared  at  court  balls 
and  festivals  as  the  peculiar  object  of  her  uncle’s 
attentions,  expected  to  mount  the  throne.  But 
when  Richard  opened  his  plan  to  his  chief  advi- 
sers, Ratcliffe  and  Cate.sby,  they  represented  that 
such  a marriage  would  bo  considei*cd  as  incestu- 
ous by  the  clei^  and  the  people ; that  it  would 
conhmi  suspicions,  already  beginning  to  be  en- 
tertained, that  he  had  {misoued  Queen  Anne;  and 
that  such  a conviction  would  assuredly  deprive 
him  of  his  friends  in  the  north,  whose  attachment 
to  him  ha<l  mainly  arisen  out  of  their  hereditary 
affection  for  the  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick.  Richard  had  counted  on  obtaining  a 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  from  the  pope;  but 
he  was  now  made  to  feel  that  this,  even  if  he  had 
got  it,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  screen  him  from 
popular  indignation,  and  he  resigned  all  thoughts 
of  making  the  heiress  his  wife.  His  next  step 
was  to  assert  that  he  had  never  entertained  any 
such  prtqect.  He  summoned  a meeting  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Temple,  and  there,  before  the 
commoners  and  the  lonl-mayor  and  aldermen, 
who  ha<l  an  unusually  largo  share  in  state  mat- 
ters during  this  reign,  he  protested  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  such  an  event.  In  onler  to  tran- 
quillize the  people  of  the  north,  he  wrote  a letter 
to  the  citizens  of  York,  telling  them  how  he  had 
explained  matters  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  refjuiring  them  to  seize  and  send  before  the 
council  all  such  jwrsons  as  propagated  false  and 
malicious  rc|>ort8. 

In  the  preceding  summer  Richard  ha<l  adopted 
measures  which  drove  lleniy  from  Brittany,  and 
well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  that  rival.  By  means 
of  money  he  converted  Ijandois  from  a friend 
and  ally  into  an  enemy,  and  that  Breton  minister, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  the 
Duke  Francis,  engaged  to  seize  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond and  send  him  a prisoner  into  England. 
Henry,  l>eiug  warned  of  this  plot,  fled  with  a few 
friends  from  Vannes,  threw  himself  into  a neigh- 
Iwuring  forest,  and,  by  pursuing  unfrequented 
roads  and  using  great  speed,  he  gained  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  King  of  IVance.'  There  he  was 
safe,  for  the  French  court  considered  Richard  as 
an  usuqwr.  “This  Richanl,”  says  Coraincs,  “de- 
sireil  to  live  in  the  same  friendship  with  our  king 
as  his  brother  E<lward  had  done,  and  I believe 
would  have  had  his  [rension  continued ; but  our 
king  looked  u|xm  him  as  an  inhuman  and  cruel 
IHM-Bon,  and  would  neither  answer  his  letters  nor 
give  audience  to  his  ambaasailors.”  And  though 
Louis  XI.,  the  king  here  oUudcMl  to,  died  seven 

' Dsro,  Brttafpu. 

Tot.  I. 


weeks  after  Richard’s  coronation,  his  son,  Chaiv 
les  VIII.,  entertained  the  same  sentiments.  Hen- 
ry was  kindly  received  at  Paris,  and  Charles 
even  supplied  him  with  some  money  and  alout 
3000  Normans,  whom  Comiues  describes  as  “the 
loosest  and  most  profligate  fellows  of  all  that 
country.”  “And  thus,”  says  tlie  same  writer, 
“did  God  of  a sudden  raise  up  against  Richard 
an  enemy  without  power,  without  money,  with- 
out hereditary  right  (according  to  my  informa- 
tion), and  without  any  reputation,  save  what  his 
person  and  deportment  had  acqxiired  for  him.” 
The  real  descent  of  his  rival,  his  alliance  with 
the  French  king,  and  the  complexion  of  the  anny 
he  was  bringing  into  England,  were  all  made  the 
most  of  in  a proclamation  which  Richard  issued 
with  the  intention  of  exciting  the  prejudices  of 
the  people.  He  called  him  “ One  Henry  Tudor, 
descended  of  bastard  blood  both  by  father’s  and 
mother's  side,  and  who,  therefore,  could  never 
have  any  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  by 
conquest.”  He  asserted  that  this  Henry  Tudor, 
that  he  might  achieve  his  false  intent  by  the  aid  of 
the  ancient  enemies  of  England,  had  covenanted 
to  give  up  in  per|>etuity  to  the  crown  of  France 
all  right  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Quienne, 
and  even  Calais,  and  to  dissever  the  arms  of 
Prance  from  the  arms  of  England  for  ever ; that 
he  had  promised  and  given  away,  to  traitors  and 
foreigners,  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  duchies, 
earldoms,  baronies,  and  other  inheritances  of 
knights,  e-squires,  and  private  gentlemen ; that 
he  intended  to  change  and  subvert  the  ancient 
laws  and  lil>ertie8  ; that  he  was  coming  with 
bauds  of  robbers  and  murderers,  and  with  re- 
bels attainted  by  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
of  whom  many  were  known  for  open  cut-throats, 
adulterers,  and  extortioners.  He  called  ujx)n  his 
subjects,  like  true  and  good  Englishmen,  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  their  wives,  children,  goods,  and 
hereditaments,  and  he  promise<l,  like  a diligent 
and  courageous  j>rince,  to  put  his  most  royal  per- 
son to  all  labour  and  peril  necessaiw  in  their  behalf. 
But  he  was  without  money,  and  he  soon  found 
that  he  could  dei>end  but  little  on  his  officers. 

The  last  remnant  of  his  popularity  among  the 
citizens  of  London  ap]>ear8  to  have  been  rent  and 
destroyed  by  the  exacting  of  some  forced  loans. 
As  he  and  his  parliament  had  for  ever  proscribed 
those  practices  of  the  late  reign,  he  would  not 
permit  these  extortions  to  be  called  “ benevolen- 
ces upon  which  the  Londoners  called  them 
“malevolences.”*  The  plan  of  his  campaign  was 
to  intrust  the  defence  of  the  sea-coasta  to  his 
friends,  and  to  collect  himself  a great  army  in 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  these  friends 
betrayed  him  ; but,  when  he  raised  his  own  bau- 


* Cont.  BIH.  CrvfL 
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ner  at  Nottingham,  the  people  of  the  north  haa- 
tenetl  to  it,  under  the  Eurl  of  Northumberland. 
On  the  7th  of  August  llenry  landed  at  MilfonI 
Haven  with  about  5(X)0  men,  of  whom  not  above 
2000  were  English.'  Richard  moved  southward 
to  Leice.ster,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Lovel,  and  Brackenbury, 
who  brought  up  the  levies  from  the  easteni  coun- 
ties, from  Hampshire,  and  from  Ix>ndou.  Many 
other  lords  and  sherilfs  of  countie.s,  who  had  been 
summoned,  di«l  not  appear,  and  the  Lord  Stan- 
ley, the  husband  of  Henry’s  mother,  was  among 
the  missing.  Keeping  up  his  deception  to  the 
Ijist,  Stanley  sent  to  say  how  much  he  regretted 
his  non-attendance,  w'hich  was  caused  solely  by 
the  sweating  sickness  that  confined  him  to  his 
bed.  But  Richard,  who  probably  knew  by  this 
time  that  Henry  had  been  allowed  to  march  un- 
disturl>ed  through  Wales,  and  through  the  whole 
country  where  the  influence  of  the  Stanleys  was 
greatest,  determined  to  look  after  the  Lord 
Strange,  the  son  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  was  in 
his  camp.  Strange  attempted  flight ; wassei;ced, 
interrogated,  and  miule  to  confess  that  the  Stan- 
leys were  in  league  with  the  invjuler — all  of  them 
except  his  father,  who,  he  said,  he  knew  would 
soon  join  King  Richard.  He  was  allowed  to 
write  to  liord  Stsuiley  to  hasten  his  coming,  but 
he  was  kept  a close  prisoner  as  hostage  for  his 
father.  It  was  then  arranged  by  the  Tudor  party 
that  the  Stanleys  should  march  a little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  invading  force,  as  though  they  were 
retreating  l>efore  it,  and  that  they  should  only 
join  oj)euly  on  the  field  of  battle,  when  it  was 
calculated  Richard's  mind  would  be  too  much 
occupied  to  attend  to  Lord  Strange. 

Henry,  after  crossing  the  Severn,  was  joined 
by  the  Tallwts  and  a few  other  families,  but  his 
force  was  still  very  iuconsidenible  as  compared 
with  the  army  under  his  bold  and  experience<l 
rival.  But  Henry  knew  that  not  one  man  in  ten 
wouhl  fight  for  Richard,  and  ho  continued  to 
press  forwartl.  On  the  21st  of  August  he  moved 
from  Tamworth  town  to  Atherston,  where  he 
was  joined  by  swarms  of  deserters  from  the 
enemy.  On  the  same  day  Richard  mtirched 


' "On  his  Inniting  he  (Honry)  diiiplii7t<<t  n ml  flag,  the  olil 
Iwiiiior  of  tlie  Cnmhrum*,  u if  hie  tlosigu  hiul  been  to  excito 
tiutt  natiun  U>  teko  up  onni  and  to  roiiUer  it  in<le]ieiideiit  of  tho 
Eiigliali.  That  euthus!)u<tio  nation,  over  whkh  the  power  of 
eigne  wom  alwaye  very  great,  without  exanitning  whether  tho 
dispute  >>etween  Heuo'  Tudor  and  Iticluurl  III.  was  not  foreign 
to  iteelf,  rallied,  by  a sort  of  instinct,  round  its  old  ststiidard. 
The  Rtd  Dragon  was  plnnUsI  on  the  mountain  of  Snowdon, 
which  the  pietonder  ap|>ointeil  os  Uie  rondesvoiu  for  such  of 
the  Welsli  os  luid  proinisod  him  to  ann  in  liis  cause.  Not  one 
of  them  failed  to  keep  the  appointed  day;  the  banht  themselves, 
feeling  their  ancient  spirit  rekindloil,  sang  ami  prophesied  in 
the  Bt^le  of  the  olden  time,  Uio  victory  of  the  Kymiys  over  the 
8a.\on  and  the  Norman  enemy.  But  it  was  never  conteniplatet] 
to  free  Uie  Cambriaiu  from  tlie  yoke  of  the  foreigner;  the  single 


[Civil  and  Militart. 

from  Leicester  and  encamped  near  the  town  of 
Bosworth. 

Kirly  on  the  following  morning  Richard,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  mounted  his  horse,  niar- 


Dlck  Boah  Ins,  Lsicbitsh.* — Autii|uarian  Re))ertory. 


shalled  lus  troops,  and  advaucetl.  Henry  at  the 
same  time  moveil  from  Atherston : and  the  two 
armies  soon  met  in  the  midst  of  the  fine  and 
spacious  plain,  nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  which 
commences  about  a mile  to  the  south  of  Bosworth. 
“ There,”  in  the  quaint  language  of  a contera|x>- 
rarj’,  “ was  fought  a sharp  battle,  and  sharper 
should  it  have  been  if  the  king’s  ])arty  had  Iteeit 
fast  to  him  : but  many,  towards  the  field,  refused 
him,  ami  rode  over  to  the  other  party,  and  some 
stood  hovering  afar  off,  till  they  saw  to  which 
jMirty  the  victoi^'  should  fall.”*  In  fact,  of  all 
the  lonls  that  followed  Richan.1  scarcely  one  was 


fruit  of  the  victory  woi  to  plooo  a man  with  a little  Welsh 
blixxl  in  his  veins  ii|Mm  the  tlirune  of  the  Norman  onmiueron 
of  Wales.  . . . Henry  VII.  placed  the  Cambrian  dragon  in 
his  nnns,  by  the  side  of  the  throe  lioiu  of  Normandy.  He 
created  a new  office  of  purvuivant-at-anna,  witli  tlie  title  of 
Rouge-Unigun,  and  by  nuxint  of  the  archives  of  Wales,  aiithentlu 
or  fabulous,  traced  his  genealogy  to  Cadwallader,  the  last  chief 
who  bon)  the  title  of  Kiiig  of  Britain ; and  Rom  theuoe  to  Brutus, 
son  of  .flneas,  the  pretended  progenitor  of  tho  Britons.  But 
these  RivohHU  acts  of  vanity,  rather  Uian  of  gratitude,  were  all 
tliat  the  new  king  did  for  the  ]>eo|>le  whose  devotion  had  given 
lilm  victory  and  a kingdom." — Thierry,  The  tforman  Cbm/uest, 
conclusion,  section  ii. 

* Tradition  states  tliat  Richard  lodged  in  this  house  on  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Kield.  * >'a6yoji. 
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true  to  him  except  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  liis 
son  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  As  he  gazed  along  the 
enemy’s  lines  he  saw  many  a banner  which,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  been  on  his  own  side ; and 
either  immediately  before  the  6rst  attack,  or  ve>y 
soon  after.  Lord  Staidey  ap|)eare<l  in  the  fiehl 
with  3000  men,  and  joined  his  adversary.  On 
looking  back  on  his  own  lines  he  saw  them  waver- 
ing and  broken  by  desertion,  for  whole  bauds  at 
a time  left  their  ]K>sitions  to  LUl  into  the  i*ear  or 
go  over  to  Henry,  Even  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, with  the  hardy  men  of  the  north,  seemed 
inclined  to  keep  aloof.  Hesitation  could  only  in- 
crease these  evils : Richard  gave  the  onler,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  led  the  van,  began  the 
attack  by  falling  ujwn  the  a<lvanced  guard  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  commanded  by  the  old  Earl 
of  Oxford,  who  had  recently  been  delivered  from 
prison  by  Sir  Walter  Blount,  once  Richard’s 
sworn  friend,  but  who  now,  like  so  many  other 
adherents,  drew  his  sword  for  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond. Norfolk’s  attack  nuule  a great  impression, 
but  no  other  leader  seconded  him.  Of  a sudden 
Richard  put  spurs  to  Ids  horse,  and,  shouting 
“Treason  !”galloj)ed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
His  quick  eye  had  caught  a glance  of  Henry,  and, 
desperate  as  seemed  his  case,  he  ho|x;d  to  retrieve 
it  by  his  personal  valour  and  his  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  if  he  could  only  engage  his  a«lversary 
hand-to-hand.  He  cut  his  way  to  Henry’s  stiui- 
dard ; killed  Sir  William  Bi*uudun,  the  standard- 
bearer  ; made  Sir  John  Cheney  bite  the  dust ; 
and  was  directing  a dejully  thrust  at  his  rival, 
when  a whole  host  closed  ujKtn  him,  threw  him 
from  his  hurrn*,  and  des|>atched  him  with  many 
wounds.  Then  Ix^rd  Stanley  picked  up  his  crown, 
battercil  and  blood-stained,  and  put  it  on  the  head 
of  Henry.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Ix>rd  Fer- 
rers, Sir  Richard  liatclitfe.  Sir  Rol>ert  Brackeu- 

' CvAt.  HtM,  Cmfl.;  Fnhyan:  Hall;  Buck,  Lift  Richard  III.; 
W.  niittun,  RaltU  <>f  Bonrorth  Firld. 

^ Ho  ht  least  safs  lUmse,  tlie  liennit  of  Gu,v'e  CHir,  who  saw 
Riclianl  whtiiu  he  liatiMl.  a(  Warwick. 

* Walpole,  Hitt.  Duublt.  This  apiwnni  to  ns  one  of  the  jstr- 
ticiUara  in  which  the  ingenious  writer  tuu  liest  ma<le  out  his 
case ; and  yet  he  can  scarcely  he  said  to  have  got  rid  of  Hichanl’s 
hump. 

* .\s  «e  luive  now  closed  the  reigns  of  the  I’laiitagencfs,  which 
hiwl  continued  so  long  and  been  so  itifluential,  this  seems  the 
proiier  place  to  introduce  Mr.  Ilallant's  remarks  on  the  state  of 
manners  In  Kiiglaud,  as  well  as  ebewhere,  during  the  long 
iwriud  of  their  reign. 

" .\ll  Eim<jw  was  a scene  of  intestine  an-trehy  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  though  England  was  far  less  ex]Kweil  to  the 
scourge  of  private  war  than  most  nntioiu  on  the  Continent,  wo 
aliould  And,  could  wo  recover  the  local  annals  of  every  country, 
such  an  accumulation  of  |>ettj  rapine  and  tumult,  as  wouM 
almt)st  alienate  lu  from  the  lllierty  whicli  served  to  engender  it. 
This  was  the  common  tenor  of  manuera,  soinetim<«  so  much  ag- 
gravated as  to  And  a id-soe  in  general  hisUvry,  more  often  attested 
by  reoiirds,  flnriiig  the  three  oonturins  that  the  house  of  I’lanta- 
geiiet  sat  on  the  throne.’*  M r.  Ilnllam  then  ({notes  in  a note  this 
passage  from  Walsingiiam : “The  same  year  1S33,  certain  evil- 
minded  {sen  «s,  enjoying  Uie  supis.rt  of  some  of  the  magnntea. 


bury,  and  a few  other  knighUt,  shared  the  fate  of 
their  master.  It  is  said  that,  iu  the  battle  and 
the  flight,  3iH)0  men  {perished ; but,  considering 
the  way  in  which  the  afl'air  was  managed,  and 
Henry’s  ]>olitic  anxiety  to  reconcile  jiariie-s,  and 
to  show  himself  a clement  sovereign,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  number  is  somcwhiit  exaggerated. 
The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  which  terminated 
the  war  of  the  Roses,  and  }>laced  a new  dynasty 
on  the  English  throne,  wits  altogether  on  a scale 
inferior  to  that  of  several  preceding  conflicts. 
Counting  both  armies,  there  were  not  18,000  men 
on  the  field,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  w'ero 
never  engaged.  AVlien  the  victorious  party  had 
flnished  shouting  “Long  live  King  Henry  they 
picked  u}»  the  body  of  King  Richard,  stripped 
It,  and  laid  it  across  a hoi’se  behind  a pui-suivant- 
at-arms,  who,  thus  mounted,  i-oile  a little  in  the 
i-car  of  the  new  king  into  the  town  of  Ijeiccster. 
There  the  bo<iy  was  exposed  for  two  or  three 
days,  “that  ail  men  might  behold  it after  which 
it  was  buried  with  little  reverence  in  the  church 
of  the  Grey  Friars. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Richard  III.,  wdio  had 
reigned  two  years  and  two  months.  Thei-e  is 
some  uncertainty  about  Ids  jirecise  age,  but  it 
apiiears  probable  that  he  was  only  iu  liLs  thirty- 
third  year  when  he  died,'  The  disputes  which 
have  lieen  raised  on  every  jiart  of  his  history  have 
been  extended  even  to  his  pei’soiiiU  a]>pearauce. 
It  seems  very  certain  that  the  jxirtrait  usually 
exhibited  is  an  incorrect  one  : he  was  small  of 
stature,  had  a sharp  visage,  and  unequal  shoul- 
ders— his  right  shoulder  being  a little  higher 
than  his  left the  other  traits  seem  to  have  l>een 
put  iu  by  imagination.  There  is  some  evidence 
to  show  that,  instead  of  being  a monster  of  ugli- 
ness, he  was  almost  as  liandsome  iu  features  as 
his  brother’  Edwanl  IV.  ‘ 

dnplniug  tho  youth  of  tha  king,  and  intoiidiiig  to  disturb  liio 
kingdom,  iitcrixwcd  to  such  » multitudo,  and  occupie.1  tlio  woods 
and  dottlos,  so  as  to  bo  a torror  to  tho  whole  kingdom.”  Mr.  liid- 
htiu  prooeods:  ” Ihasoism,  or  forcible  dispouuwion  of  froo-hohU, 
m.'iktn  one  of  the  tu<«t  consiilerablo  artichw  In  our  Inw  liooks. 
High-way  robbery  was  from  the  earliest  times  a sort  of  nationni 
crime.  Capital  punishments,  though  very  frequent,  made  little 
impnasion  on  a Uild  and  licentious  crew,  who  liad  nt  least  tho 
syiu]>athy  of  tluwu  who  hiul  uotliing  to  lose  on  their  side,  and 
llatteriug  pms]Kx.-ts  of  impunity.  We  know  how  long  tho  out- 
laws of  Sherwood  lived  iu  tradition;  men  who,  like  some  of 
tlieir  betters,  liavo  been  pennitted  to  ru.leum  by  a few  acts  of 
gonenmity,  the  just  ignominy  of  extensive  crimes.  Tlioiie  in- 
deed  were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  ap|iinuse;  but  « hen  such  a judge 
as  sir  John  Forbiscae  oonld  exult  tliat  more  Englishmen  were 
lianged  for  robbery  in  one  year,  than  French  iu  seven,  and  that 
if  on  Kuglislinuui  be  poor,  and  sue  another  having  riches  whicli 
m-vy  be  taken  fKitu  him  by  might  ho  will  not  s)mre  to  do  so.  it 
may  be  {leteeived  how  tlionmghly  tlnwe  sentiments  hud  |>ervad«d 
the  {mbiic  mind." 

Mr.  llallom  ascrilies  tlie  frequent  im|Hiuity  of  these  robbers 
to  the  general  want  of  ootumnnicatiou  facilitating  encai>e,  ami 
to  the  extensive  forests  tliat  harlioured  evil-doers— to  the  fre- 
quent pnrclinse  of  charters  of  jiunlon  — nay , to  tho  nountenafor 
of  the  nobilitv,  for  which  he  fliuis  it  dillicult  to  account,  but 
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The  course  of  affaii’s  in  Scotland  has  l>een  ad- 
verted to  from  time  to  time  in  the  preceding 
pages ; but  it  will  be  convenient  to  subjoin  a 
brief  summary  of  the  history  of  that  kingdom 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  pe- 
riod, tliat  the  lending  events  may  be  seen  at  one 
view  in  their  sequence  and  proper  connection. 
The  arrival  of  the  fifteenth  century  found  the 
tlirone  of  Bruce  occupied  by  his  great-grandson 
Robert  III.,  who  had  ascended  it  in  1390 ; — a 
prince  whom  much  amiability  of  nature,  a ge- 
nuine though  a somewhat  superstitious  piety, 
and  even  intellectual  tastes  and  accomplishments 
beyond  the  rude  times  upon  which  he  was  thrown, 
did  not  protect  from  the  misfortunes  and  con- 
tempt that  were  the  natural  consequences  of  his 
extreme  deficiency  in  all  the  more  energetic  and 
ra.anly  virtues.  He  ha<l  passed  his  fiftieth  year 
before  he  obtained  the  crown  ; and  for  some  years 
before  his  accession,  the  whole  jwwers  of  the 
government,  in  the  feeble  old  ago  of  their  father, 
had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  his  two  younger 
brotliers,  the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Buchan,  whose 
very  vices  were  fitted  to  win  more  admiration 
from  their  countr}’men  than  his  good  qualities ; 
for,  although  the  one  was  a man  of  craft,  the  other 
of  violence,  both  were  equally  unrestrained  either 
by  conscience  or  feeling,  and  in  their  resj)ective 
ways  of  action  e<pially  unscnipulous  and  daring. 
The  weakness  of  the  new  reign  was  sufiiciently 
indicated  from  the  first,  by  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
afterwards  created  Duke  of  Albany,  being  |)er- 
mitted  to  continue,  with  the  office  of  Gustos  or 
Guardian,  ruler  both  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
king.  From  his  timid  brother,  Albany  never 
would  have  encountered  any  attempt  to  over- 
throw or  limit  his  jwwer:  but  Robert’s  eldest 
.son,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  showe<I  himself,  as 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  to  be  of  a very  opjK)- 
site  temj>er  to  his  father.  A strong  ]>arty  of  the 
nobility  as  well  as  the  national  feeling  rallied 
around  the  heir  apparent ; and  in  1398,  Albany 
found  himself  compelled  to  resign  the  post  of 
regent  to  his  nephew.  Tlie  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  Rothesay,  when  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  close  of  the  year  14W,  made  that 
inroad  into  the  country  as  far  as  Edinburgh, 
which  was  attended  with  no  results,  but  is  me- 
morable as  the  last  exjHjdition  ever  conducted 
by  an  English  monarch  in  j>er8on  against  the 
northern  kingdom.  In  bending,  however,  for 
the  moment  to  the  storm,  and  retiring  fi-om  the 

w)uuli  luuy  have  arijiuii  from  tho  neoassity  of  keaping  ou  good 
tumis  with  «ucli  outlawit  and  doi}>er.tdoo«. 

Thico  tiling*,  not  montionod  by  Mr.  llaUam,  liad  probably 
inucli  to  do  with  thu  frightful  deraoralizAtion  : — 1st.  Tho  *ii)>- 
stitutioii  of  a foreign  oleig}'  and  ritos  for  the  old  native  Anglo- 
Saxon  i>oiitor«  and  thoir  vomscular  instnictiona ; 2d.  Kn*y  al>- 
Miliitioii  for  crime  by  priest*;  and  8d.  The  traditional  feeling), 
of  antipathy  on  the  |>art  of  tlie  .Anglo-Saxon  i>upulatiun  to  tlic 
XomiaiM,  tnuiiifomNi  naturally  enough  to  all  woultliy  penouii. 


head  of  affairs,  the  dark  and  ambitious  Alliany 
had  only  stepped  aside  to  lie  in  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity of  regaining  his  position.  The  thought- 
less character  of  liothesay  made  him  an  easy  prey 
to  his  designing  uncle.  His  wild  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, and  neglect  first  of  his  wife,  and  then  of 
the  mistress  for  whom  he  had  abandoned  her, 
had  already  involved  him  with  several  powerful 
enemies,  when,  by  means  of  aiiful  representa- 
tions conveyed  to  the  old  king  of  the  licentious 
conduct  of  his  son,  he  was  induce<l,  aliout  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1402,  to  give  an  order, 
under  the  royal  signet,  to  Albany,  to  arrest  the 
prince,  and  place  him  in  teiiqiorary  confine- 
ment. He  was  seized  at  Strathtyrum,  near  St. 
Andrew’s,  as  he  rode  towards  that  city,  and  im- 
mediately lodged  in  the  castle  there,  from  w’hidi 
he  was  soon  after  transferred  to  a dungeon  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Falkland,  and  there,  it  is  be- 
lieved, starved  to  death.  The  resumption  by 
Albany  of  the  office  of  regent  immediately  fol- 
lowed this  horrid  tragedy.  Soon  after,  hostile 
operations  against  England  w’ere  resumed  : tw’o 
Scottish  armies  were  successively  marched  mto 
that  country,  and  were  both  defeated  and  dis- 
persed— the  first  at  the  battle  of  Nesbit  Moor, 
the  second  at  that  of  Homildon  Hill.  In  the 
latter.  Lord  Murdoch  Stewart,  Albany’s  eldest 
son,  along  w'ith  many  other  Scottish  noblemen, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  following 
year,  a numerous  Scottish  force  again  advanced 
towards  the  Border — this  time  under  the  com- 
mand of  Albany  himself ; but,  although  the  re- 
gent gave  out  that  his  design  was  to  avenge  him- 
self on  the  Percies  for  the  disasters  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  really  in  league  with  his  former 
enemies,  and  w’as  prepared  to  join  their  rebellion 
against  King  Henry  IV.,  when  the  news  of  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury’,  which  he  re- 
ceive<l  before  ho  had  entered  England,  at  once 
induced  him  to  return  home  and  disband  his 
army.  The  connection,  liow’ever,  that  had  l^een 
formed  by  the  Scottish  government  with  the  dis- 
affected |mrty  in  England,  was  not  broken  oft'  by 
the  failure  of  tho  Inild  enterprise  of  Hotspur. 
Albany  appears  to  have  been  again  a jjarty  to 
the  conspiracy  of  old  Northumberland  and  Arch- 
bishop Scroop,  in  1406,  and  to  have,  after  its  de- 
tection, actually  raised  another  army  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England.  At  this  moment,  however, 
there  was  a truce  between  the  two  countries,  ami 
no  hostile  movement  ou  the  j>art  of  the  Scottish 
regent  had  yet  taken  place  when  the  remarkable 
event  occurred  of  tlie  capturti,  by  an  English  ves- 
sel off  Flaml)orough  Head,  of  King  Robert’s  se- 
cond son,  James,  now’  the  heir  apparent,  on  his 
voyage  to  France.  Roliert  III.  survived  tho  cap- 
ture of  his  son  rather  more  than  a year,  dying 
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at  iiis  castle  of  Rothesay,  in  Bute,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1408. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  the  king,  a pai-- 
lioment  met  at  Perth,  and,  after  declaring  James, 
now  a captive  in  England,  their  lawful  king,  con- 
tinued Albany  in  the  regency.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  whatever  power  belonged  to  the 
royal  station,  unlimited  by  even  the  form  or  sha- 
dow of  participation.  For  some  years  after  this, 
peace  was  preserved  l>etween  the  governments 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Meanwhile  a fonui- 
dable  rebellion  of  the  Tjord  of  the  Isles  was  sup- 
pressed by  his  defeat  in  the  destructive  battle  of 
Harlaw,  gained  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  on  the  24  th 
of  July,  1411,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Lochgillip, 
by  which  Albany  soon  after  compelled  the  nor- 
thern potentate  to  acknowledge  himself  a vassal 
of  the  Scottish  crown,  and  to  give  hostages  for 
his  fidelity.  On  the  17th  of  May,  in  the  follow’- 
ing  year,  a new  truce  was  concluded  with  Eng- 
land, to  last  for  six  years.  In  1414,  Albany  at 
lost  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Henry  V.  what 
he  had  long  vainly  endeavoured  to  extort  from 
tlie  more  obdurate  disposition  or  more  cautious 
{K>licy  of  the  late  king,  the  liberation  of  his  son 
Murdoch.  He  was  exchanged  for  the  yoimg 
Henry  Percy,  the  son  of  Hotspur,  who  was  not 
only  re-admitted  to  his  native  country,  but  rein- 
stated in  all  the  forfeite<l  honours  of  his  family. 

The  Scottish  regent  made  no  such  effort  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  his  captive  sovereign 
as  ho  had  made  to  get  back  his  son.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  it  was  jui  apprehension  of  not  being 
able  much  longer  to  ward  off  the  return  of  the 
king,  if  the  two  nations  should  remain  at  peace, 
that  moved  him  suddenly,  in  September,  1417, 
to  break  the  truce,  and  to  commit  what  was  long 
popularly  remembered  as  the  “Foul  Raid,’’  by 
marching  towards  the  Border  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  60,(XX)  men,  and,  after  beginning  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh,  immediately  retreating  in  all 
haste  on  learning  that  an  English  force  was  on 
the  way  to  meet  him.  The  consequence  was, 
that  all  the  south  of  Scotland  was  laid  waste  by 
the  avenging  invaders. 

It  is  ]K>8sible  that  this  unfortunate  attempt  of 
the  Scotti.sh  government  may  liave  been  made  at 
the  instigation  of  the  French  court,  with  which 
a close  alliance  had  always  been  maintained  by 
Albany,  even  while  at  peace,  or  at  least  in  j>eace- 
fiil  intercourse,  with  England.  It  was  not  until 
a short  time  after  the  “Foul  Raid,”  however, 
that  the  Duke  of  Vendome  came  to  Scotland  on 
an  embassy  from  the  dauphin  ; w’hen  it  was 
agreed  to  send  a body  of  Scottish  troo|)s  to  serve 
against  the  English  in  France.  Seven  thousand 
men  were  sent  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  (the  regent’s  second  sou)  and  the  Earl 
of  Wigiou.  The  services  of  these  brave  men  in 


a succession  of  bloody  fields,  till  they  were  nearly 
all,  together  with  6(XX)  more  that  had  been  sub- 
sequently brought  over  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
swept  away  at  Crevant  and  Verneuil,  have  l>e€n 
already  commemorate<l.  Ix>ng  before  these  dis- 
astrous days,  however,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land had  undergone  a great  change.  The  Regent 
Albany  died  at  the  palace  of  Stirling  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1419,  having  reached  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  during  thirty-four  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  held  the  supreme  power,  under  the 
nominal  reigns  of  his  father,  brother,  and  nephew. 
He  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  or 
leader  of  the  feudal  nobility,  by  whom  he  was 
raised  up  and  supported  against  both  the  crowii 
and  the  people,  and  whom,  in  return,  he  pro- 
tected in  all  their  local  despotism  and  oppression. 
In  the  accounts  of  the  old  historians  the  feudal 
tyranny  under  which  the  country  graoned  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  government  of  Al- 
bany is  drawn  in  the  darkest  colours.  The  strong- 
est proof  of  the  closeness  of  the  union  that  IkiuiuI 
the  one  party  to  the  other  was  given  on  the  death 
of  the  old  duke,  when  his  son  and  heir  Murdoch 
w'as  suffered,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  assume  the 
regency  at  the  same  time  with  his  hereditary 
estates  and  honours.  But  Murdoch  had  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  ambition  of  his  father  ; he 
continued  indeed  to  occupy  the  elevation  to 
which  he  had  been  lifted  l)y  circumstances  and 
accident,  but  all  real  power  gradually  fell  from 
his  hands,  and  his  government  at  length  became 
a mere  anarchy.  Things  were  in  this  state  when 
the  captive  King  of  Scots,  after  the  death  of 
Henry  V.,  whom  he  had  accompanied  on  his 
glorious  expedition  to  France,  was  at  last  i>er- 
mitted  by  the  English  government  to  return  to 
his  own  country.  His  liberation  was  the  result 
of  negotiations  which  his  friends  in  Scotland  hud 
long  l>een  pursuing,  and  which  terminated  in  an 
agreement  concluded  at  York  on  the  lUth  of 
September,  1423,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  4t),(KX)  {tounds  should  be  paid  to  England 
within  six  years,  by  lialf-yearly  payments,  under 
the  name  of  com{x}nsatiuu  for  the  ex])en8e8  of 
the  maintenance  of  James  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  his  caj)tivity.  On  the  24th  of  February 
following,  the  Scottish  king  espoused,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Ovcrv*,  in  Southwark,  the 
Ijody  Joanna  Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Clarence,  by  her  first  husband  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  the  descendant  of  Edward  III. 
by  both  her  parents.  Tradition  makes  him  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  this  la<ly  some  years 
before,  on  beholding  her  from  his  prison  in  the 
Round  Tower  of  Windsor  Castle,  an  incident 
which  is  believed  to  have  suggestetl  his  plaintive 
and  elegant  poem  entitled  “ The  King’s  Quhair.” 
He  arrived  in  Scothuid  on  the  5th  of  April, 
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1424,  anvl  on  the  21at  of  May  was  solemnly 
crowned,  w’ith  his  queen,  in  the  usual  venerated 
sanctuary,  the  abbey  church  of  Scone, 

The  first  jfreat  work  to  which  James  found  it 
necessary  to  address  himself, 
in  the  state  to  which  his 
kingdom  bad  been  brought, 
was  the  reduction  of  the 
jKjwerof  the  nobility.  The 
overthrow  of  tliat  many- 
headed  domination  w.as  in- 
dispensable, both  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  own  |>o8ition, 
and  for  the  restoration  of 
the  blessings  of  order  and 
goo<l  government  to  his  peo- 
ple. Nor  did  he  proceetl 
timidly  or  by  lialf  measures 
towards  an  object,  his  success 
or  failure  in  the  complete  at- 
tainment of  which  was  to 
be  his  salvation  or  his  ruin. 

“ Let  Go<l  but  grant  me  life," 
he  is  said  to  have  indignantly 
exclaimed  when  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  univer- 
siil  violence  and  rapine  that  prevailed,  “and  by  Lis 
help  1 shall  make  the  key  keep  the  castle,  and  the 
furze-bush  the  cow,  throughout  my  dominions, 
though  I should  lead  the  life  of  a dog  to  complete 
it."  A truce  for  seven  years  had  been  concluded 
with  England,  and  James  lost  no  time  in  taking 
advantage  of  this  season  of  security  fi-om  foreign 
hostility,  to  proceed  with  his  work  of  internal  re- 
form. In  a parliament  which  met  at  Perth  five 
days  after  his  coronation,  a complete  review  of 
the  manifold  disorders  of  the  kingdom  was  gone 
into,  and  numerous  regulations  were  enacted  for 
their  correction.  But  legislation  could  in  such 
circumstances  only  lop  and  somewhat  repress  the 
growth  of  the  evil ; its  root  lay  too  deep  to  be 
so  reached.  Having  sedulously  employed  the  in- 
terval in  gaining  over  the  instruments  of  his 
scheme,  and  making  the  other  necessary  prepa- 
nitions,  James  assembled  another  ])arliament  at 
Perth,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1428,  and  on  the 
ninth  day  after,  suddenly  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  his  youngest  son 
Alexander,  and  twenty-six  of  the  other  principal 
Wrons,  their  imrtizans,  whom  he  had  thus  got 
into  his  {lower.  Walter  Stewart,  Albany’s  eldest 
sou,  had  been  seized  and  placed  in  custody  some 
time  before.  He  was  the  first  of  the  (irisoners 
brought  to  trial,  in  a court  held  in  the  palace  of 
Stirling,  and  over  which  the  king  himself  {iresi- 
ded,  on  the  20th  of  May.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  he  was  condemned^to  die.  He,  his  father, 
his  brother  Alexander,  and  Albany’s  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  Ijcnuox,  now  in  his  eightieth 


year,  were  all  executed  on  the  Heading  Hill,  iii 
front  of  Stirling  Castle.  All  the  estates  of  this 
<)uce-{x)w’erful  family  being  then  declared  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  the  other  nobles  who  hail 


been  apprehended  were  set  at  liberty,  and  left 
to  their  reflections  on  the  terrible  example  tliey 
had  witnessed. 

For  several  years  after  this,  James  continued 
to  occu{>y  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his  |>ar- 
lioment,  which  was  usually  summoned  every 
year,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  and  to  remedy  the  misha|)s 
of  a long  course  of  misgovemment,  by  memis  of 
a series  of  legislative  enactments,  still  preseiwed, 
which  comprehend  the  subjects  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic  manufactures, 
the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  the  jxiliee 
of  the  country,  its  defence  against  foreign  hos- 
tility both  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  even  the  constitution  of  the  su- 
])reme  government,  and  which  prolmbly,  taken 
altogether,  furnish  the  most  complete  collection 
of  materials  that  now  exists  for  the  illustration  of 
the  internal  condition  of  any  Euro{>ean  country 
at  this  remote  era.  He  also  strengthene<l  him- 
self, and  made  provision  for  calling  into  activity 

' Stirling  CoKtlo  |>r«scnt«  an  nsaemblogo  of  bnildings  oroctol 
at  tlifferent  periods,  mostly  altorod  and  adapted  to  the  nxe  of  a 
inudeni  gorruou.  The  priiici|Kd  vmtigee  are  a palace  built  by 
JainuH  V.,  a linll  n(\jaceut  built  by  Jauiw  111.,  aud  adjacent  to 
thin  a royal  chaiiel  built  by  Janice  111.,  and  rebuilt  by  Jainee  VI. 
(1.  of  England'.  An  arp.a  to  tlie  imuth-woet  of  the  caetle,  lur. 
rounded  by  an  ancient  wall,  wae  formerly  the  royal  ]>ark  and 
gardens ; a scries  of  oonoeutric  ]>otygonal  mounds  iudicatce  a i>]iot 
in  the  ganlen  where  some  game  now  out  of  use  and  forgotten 
was  played ; a hollow  called  the  valley  was  approjiriated  for  jousta 
aud  touniameuts,  which  were  witneewd  by  the  ladies  fnitii  a 
pyramidal  mound  callol  the  Indus'  hill.  The  cuatle  crowns  a 
I rocky  emincucc,  which  runs*  S'iO  ft.  above  the  level  cif  the  plain, 
I and  terminate  precipitotwly  on  the  uorlU-woet  side  of  Uie  town. 


SmiLtKO  Castl*.'— From  an  old  view  by  Elphiustone. 
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the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country,  by 
treaties  of  alliance  or  commerce  with  France, 
Flanders,  and  other  foreign  powers.  The  only 
part  of  his  dominions  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  laws  continued  for  some  time  to  be  set  at 
nought,  or  imperfectly  obeyed,  was  the  Northern 
Highlands.  Determined  that  the  chiefs  of  that 
region  should  bow  under  the  same  sceptre  which 
ha<l  alrea<ly  repressed  the  turbulence  of  the 
southern  nobles,  in  the  spring  of  1427  he  assem- 
bled a parliament  at  Inverness,  and  there  ven- 
tured again  upon  the  same  l)old  expe<lient  which 
he  had  adopted  two  years  before  at  Perth.  Al>out 
fifty  heads  of  clans,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
give  their  attendance,  were  seized;  of  whom  some 
were  instantly  condemned  and  executed,  others 
were  not  put  to  death  till  after  a more  deliberate 
investigation,  and  others  were  only  imprisoned  for 
a time.  Of  the  last-mentioned  class  was  Alex- 
ander, Lord  of  the  Isles.  This  potent  chieftain, 
upon  being  set  at  large  after  a confinement  of 
about  two  years,  collected  his  followers,  and  rose 
in  ojien  revolt  against  the  royal  authority;  but 
James  instantly  marched  against  him  in  {)erson, 
and  coming  up  with  him  near  liochalier,  defeated 
and  dispersed  the  rebel  force.  Alexander  soon 
after  threw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy.  Another 
Highland  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  1431, 
headed  by  Donald  Balloch,  a near  relation  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  was  met  by  the  Scottish  king 
with  the  same  promptitude  and  spirit,  and  as 
successfully  repressed.  Balloch  himself  lost  his 
life.  About  the  same  time  another  truce  for  five 
years  was  concluded  with  England. 

If  James  had  stopped  at  this  point  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  and  con- 
solidating the  reforms  which  he  had  commence<l 
with  so  much  courage  and  ability.  But  his 
scheme  for  breaking  the  strength  of  the  nobility, 
and  re-establishing  the  royal  supremacy,  was  yet 
far  from  being  completed.  The  blood  that  ha«l 
l)een  shed  had,  after  all,  de.stroyeii  but  one  of  the 
great  families;  many  others  still  remained  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  be  dangerous,  even  singly, 
and  nearly  irresistible  if  they  should  combine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  crown  ha<l  been  greatly 
impoverished  and  weakened  during  the  regency, 
by  many  lavish  alienations  of  the  royal  domains, 
that  had  helped  to  build  up  the  greatness  of  the 
aristocracy.  These  grants  James  now  determined 
to  resume.  By  acts  which  did  not  perhaps  in 
any  case  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
which  were  at  the  least  Very  rigorous  and  harsh 
applications  of  it,  several  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  nobility  were  suddenly  stripped  of 
esUites  of  which  they  or  their  preilecessors  had 
held  undisturbed  possession  for  many  years. 
Meanwhile,  having  formed  an  intimate  alliance 
with  France,  and  sent  his  infant  daughter  Mar- 


garet, in  143.'j,  to  that  country  to  l»e  betrothed 
to  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XI.),  he  be- 
came involved  through  thi.s  connection  in  a dis- 
pute with  the  English  government,  which  led 
him,  in  the  course  of  the  following  y«ir,  to  break 
the  truce,  and,  marching  with  an  army  to  the 
Border,  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle  of  Roxburgh. 
While  he  lay  before  Roxburgh,  however,  the 
queen  suddenly  made  her  aj)pearance  in  the 
camp,  and,  apparently  in  conse<juence  of  som^ 
thing  she  had  communicated,  the  king  imroe- 
»liately  raised  the  siege,  disbanded  his  &rniy,  and 
returned  to  the  north.  This  was  befoie  the 
middle  of  August.  The  conspiracy  against  his 
life  was  probably  already  arrange<l;  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  king’s  suspicions,  if  they  had 
really  been  awakeneil,  were  again  lulled,  and  he 
resume<l  his  usual  mode  of  life.  On  the  approach 
of  Cliristmas  he  repaired  to  Perth,  and  there, 
taking  up  his  lodging  in  the  great  monastery  of 
the  Black  Friars,  8[>ent  the  holy  season  in  the 
midst  of  a numerous  and  brilliant  court.  The 
gay  succession  of  revels  and  festivities  had  been 
prolonged  far  into  the  new  year  before  the  con- 
spirators determined  to  strike  their  blow.  The 
chiefs  of  the  plot  were  Sir  Robert  Graham, 
Walter  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athole,  and  his  grand- 
son Sir  Robert  Stewart,  who  held  the  office  of 
chamberlain  in  the  royal  household,  and  whom, 
it  appears,  it  was  the  intention  to  proclaim  king, 
as  being  the  descendant  of  RoI>ert  II.,  and,  as 
was  pretended,  his  rightful  heir  and  representa- 
tive— Robert  III.  having,  it  was  affirmed,  l>eeu 
bom  out  of  wedlock.  Both  Gniham  and  the 
Stewarts  had  been  adherents  of  Albany,  and  both 
had  also  more  recent  injuries  of  their  own  to 
avenge.  Gruliam,  a man  of  the  darkest  and  most 
determined  character,  took  the  conduct  of  the 
bloody  enterprise.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
February  he  proceeded,  with  his  armed  accom- 
plices, towards  the  royal  bedchamber,  where 
James,  standing  in  his  night-dress,  was  still  con- 
versing with  the  queen  and  her  ladies  before  re- 
tiring to  rest.  The  noise  of  their  tumultuous 
approach  instantly  stmek  alarm  to  the  hearts  of 
the  king  and  those  with  him.  He  flew  to  the 
windows,  but  found  them  secured  by  immoveable 
bais.  When  they  rushed  to  fasten  the  door,  it 
was  found  that  the  bolts  had  been  removed;  in 
his  extremity  of  despair,  James  then  tore  up  one 
of  the  planks  of  the  floor;  and  in  this  way,  after 
replacing  the  board,  dropped  into  a dark  vaidt 
below,  while  an  heroic  woman,  Catherine  I>«i- 
glas,  making  her  arm  a bolt  for  the  door,  held  it 
till  the  bone  was  suap{)ed  in  two.  At  first,  the 
mode  of  the  king's  escajw  was  not  detecte<l ; but, 
on  hearing  a noise,  which  was  occasioned  by  his 
attempt  to  come  up  from  the  vault,  the  assassins 
returned  again  to  the  chamber,  and  soon  dis- 
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coveml  where  he  was  concealetl.  Naked  and 
unarmed  as  he  was,  he  made  a desperate  defence 
wl\en  they  sprung  down  ujwn  him  to  despatch 
him;  but  Gniham  himself  at  last  succeeded  in 
giving  him  his  death-stroke.  His  body,  when 
examined,  was  found  to  be  pierced  with  sixteen 
wounds.' 

Thus  perished  James  I.,  in  the  forty-fourth 
ye^r  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  actual 
reign.  The  conspirators  gaineil  none  of  their 
ulterior  objects;  on  the  contrary,  although  they 
escaped  in  the  first  instance,  they  were  all  even- 
tually taken  and  put  to  death,  every  complicated 
refinement  of  torture  being  applied  to  deepen  and 
prolong  their  dying  agonies.  The  only  son  of 
their  murdered  king,  an  infant  of  six  years  old, 
was  immediately  crowned  as  James  IT.  The 
early  part  of  this  reign  is  a scene  of  the  most 
j>erplexed  intestine  confusion,  of  which  the  re- 
cords are  so  imi)erfect  as  to  make  the  whole 
nearly  unintelligible.  The  principal  j)er8onage8 
that  figure  in  the  dark  and  troubled  drama  are 
Sir  William  Crichton,  Sir  Alexander  Livingston, 
and  the  several  mighty  barons  who  successively 
became  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  Both 
the  royal  infant  and  his  mother  were  for  some 
time  constantly  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
other  of  the  fierce  and  restless  factions.  As  the 
l>oy  grew  up  towards  manhood,  however,  not- 
withstanding all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
Ills  early  years  had  been  )>nssed,  he  evinced  his 
inheritance  of  no  small  share  of  the  spirit  and 
ability  of  his  great  father,  and  also  of  all  the  de- 
termination of  the  late  king  to  be  king  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name.  William,  the  fifth  Eiirl  of 
Douglas,  and  also  Duke  of  Tonraine  in  France,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  had  already  l>een  cut  off,  along 
with  his  younger  brother,  in  1440;  the  two  were 
seduced  by  Crichton  and  Livingston,  at  that  time 
in  confederacy,  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  king  was,  and  then  seized  as  they  sat  at  din- 
ner, and,  after  the  briefest  fonn  of  a trial,  hurrie<l 
to  execution — a deed  of  perfidy  which  shocked 
even  that  un.scnipulous  age,  and  was  long  a theme 
of  i>opuIar  horror  and  execration.  After  a few 
years,  however,  nearly  all  the  old  jKJwer  of  that 
great  baronial  hou.se  was  revived  in  the  person  of 
William,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas;  he  was  the 
most  formidable  subject  of  the  crown  at  the  time 
when  the  king  began  to  take  the  management  of 
affairs  into  his  own  hands.  James,  though  still 
very  young,  proceeded  from  the  firet  with  won- 
derful prudence  and  dissimulation.  From  among 


' Pinkerton,  [Hitt.  Scot.,  n]>p.  to  vol.  i.  pp.  ■tr.2-47.'>),  hn*  pul>- 
liijuxl  a contoroporarj  narmtire  of  tliiit  )>urbArouii  niimler,  and 
aim  of  tlie  execution  of  Uie  tegicidca,  which  profuaaea  to  bo  tnuu- 
Lttud  from  a l.atin  original — probably  the  oooount  publiahed  by 
authority  at  the  timo.  Few  utoricft,  either  in  liiatory  or  in 
lieliou,  can  oonipoto  with  the  horrora  of  thU  ^Tim  ulux>niclo. 


the  several  competitoi's  for  the  supreme  power 
he  selectetl  Crichton,  whom  he  made  lord-chancel- 
lor, as  his  confidential  adviser,  along  with  the 
able  and  enlightened  Kennetly,  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, a prelate  whose  high  birth,  for  he  was 
first  cousin  to  the  king,  added  additional  influence 
to  his  eminent  rank  in  the  church.  The  first 
blow  was  struck  at  the  Livingstons;  the  princi- 
pal heads  of  that  faction,  being  assembled  in 
1449,  in  a sort  of  family  convocation  at  the  bridge 
of  InchWlly,  near  Kirkintilloch,  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  the  king’s  forces,  seized,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  A few  of  them  were  after- 
wards executed,  the  rest  made  their  submission, 
and  the  power  of  the  faction  was  completely  de- 
stroye<l.  The  more  united  strength  of  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  whose  great  territorial  possessions  in 
the  most  important  district  of  the  kingdom  made 
him  almost  a rival  potentate,  was  not  so  easily 
thrown  down:  policy  and  force  were  alternately 
resorted  to:  at  last  the  mighty  earl  was  induced 
to  visit  the  king  in  Stirling  Castle.  In  a conver- 
sation between  him  and  Jiunes  warm  words  were 
uttered  on  both  sides,  till  the  king  at  last,  giving 
way  to  his  jmssion,  drew  his  dagger  and  plunged 
it  into  the  earl’s  throat  Some  of  the  courtiers, 
rushing  in  from  the  adjoining  apartment,  soon 
despatched  the  defenceless  man.  This  atrocity 
happened  in  February,  1452,  when  James  was 
yet  only  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  consequences 
did  not  cease  to  be  felt  to  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  o]>en  rebellion  of  the  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Douglas  that  immediately  followed  was  indeed 
speedily  suppressed;  but  the  new  earl,  James, 
the  brother  of  him  who  liad  been  munlered, 
never  relinquishe<l  his  vengeance  while  the  mur- 
derer lived.  By  his  intrigues  with  the  faction  of 
the  Yorkists  in  England,  after  he  had  been  driven 
from  his  own  country,  he  was  instrumental  in 
fomenting  those  differences  which  eventually  led 
James,  soon  after  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  son 
liad  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  to  raise  an 
army,  and  set  out  at  its  head  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  Marching  directly  upon  Roxburgh, 
he  proceeded  to  hvy  siege  to  that  castle,  M'hich 
had  now  for  more  than  a century  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  siege  had  not  lasted 
many  days,  when  one  of  the  cannons  that  were 
pointed  against  the  fortress  burst  on  being  fired 
off  as  the  king  stood  beside  it,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  This  event  happened  about  the  end  of 
July,  1460. 

The  death  of  James  II.  again  placed  the  crown 
of  his  unfortunate  countty'  on  the  head  of  a minor, 
James,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  his  wife  Maty  of 
Guelders,  whom  he  had  miuried  in  1449.  The 
new  king  was  only  in  his  eighth  year.  The  his- 
tory of  his  reign  is  in  great  part  a repetition  of 
the  same  scene  of  turbulence  and  intrigue  which 
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fillet!  the  commencing  ycArs  of  the  liwt.  Tlie 
families  of  the  Boyds  and  the  Hamiltons  now 
enact  nearly  the  same  parts  which  had  l>een  be- 
fore sustained  by  the  Livingstons  and  the  Dou- 
glases. James  III.,  however,  as  he  outgrew  his 
boyhood,  showed  himself  to  be,  in  various  re- 
spects, of  a very  different  character  from  his 
father  and  grandfather.  Without  any  of  their 
energy  and  resolute  qualities,  he  seems  to  have 
luul  some  degree  of  the  love  of  art  and  literature 
which  distinguished  the  first  James;  but  an  in- 
dolent and  unwarlike  disposition,  after  all,  had 
probably  more  to  do  with  his  fondness  for  pri- 
vacy, than  any  strong  devotedness  to  intellectual 
occupations.  What  little  we  know  of  his  tastes 
and  studies  betrays  the  w-eakest  and  most  frivo- 
lous character  of  mind.  He  early,  also,  mani- 
fested a baneful  passion  for  favourites,  no  trace 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  history'  of  either  of 
the  two  preceding  kings.  The  Boyds  first  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  person  and  his  affections, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  them  having  been  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  his  education.  For  some  years 
their  ascendency  at  court  placed  the  whole  go- 
vernment of  the  country  in  their  hands.  Means, 
however,  having  been  found  to  alienate  the  ver- 
satile and  suspicious  mind  of  their  royal  protector, 
they  were,  in  the  year  1469,  not  only  suddenly 
hurled  from  favour  and  power,  but  pursued  with 
n rancour  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  did  not 
rest  satisfied  till  it  had  slaked  itself  in  their 
blood.  After  the  Boyds  were  thus  swept  away, 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  that  appear  on  the 
scene  are  James’  two  younger  brothers,  who 
l)ore  the  titles  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the 
Karl  of  Mar.  These  two  princes  were  both  of  a 
character  altogether  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
king,  and  as  much  the  favourites  of  the  warlike 
nobility,  whom  they  resembled  in  tastes  and 
Itabits,  as  he  was  their  aversion  and  scorn.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  they  had,  one  or  both 
of  them,  early  begim  to  cherish  the  design  of 
getting  the  government  into  their  own  hands, 
and  that  their  existence,  therefore,  was  not  with- 
out danger  to  the  royal  power.  They  were  at- 
tacked, however,  by  the  king  before  they  appear 
to  have  committed  themselves  by  any  aggression 
against  the  tlirone.  Mar  was  arrested  in  1480, 
on  the  iitsane  charge  of  seeking  to  destroy  the 
king’s  life  by  witchcraft  (in  which  James  was  a 
devont  believer).  According  to  one  account,  he 
was  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  royal  order; 
another  version  of  the  story  is,  tliat  he  was  seize<l 
with  fever,  and  occasioned  his  own  death  by  tear- 
ing off,  in  his  delirium,  the  bandages  that  ha<l 
VoL.  T. 


been  tie<l  round  his  temples  after  having  been  let 
blood  by  his  medical  attendant.  Albany’s  career 
was  much  more  protracted.  After  escaping  to 
France,  he  returned  from  that  country  in  1482, 
and  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  English  king, 
Edward  IV.,  in  which  he  boldly  assumed  the 
title  of  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  consenting 
to  receive  the  crown  from  the  gift  of  Edward  as 
his  lord  superior.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
agreement  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
wards Richard  III.,  entered  Scotland,  as  relate<l 
in  a preceding  page,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
the  summer  of  the  above-mentioneil  year.  James 
also  raised  an  army,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the 
invader.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Boyds  had 
l)een  succeeded  in  the  monopoly  of  the  king’s 
regards  by  a number  of  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank,  some  of  whom,  indeed,  are  sjiid  to  have 
been  persons  of  talent  and  accomplishments,  but 
whose  ascendency  did  not  on  that  account  the 
less  disgust  both  the  nobility  and  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  most  notorious  of  these  favourites  a'as  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Cochran,  upon  whom  the 
infatuated  king  had  lavished  wealth  and  bonomm 
with  the  most  profuse  and  senseless  prodigality. 
We  have  already  related  how,  when  the  army, 
on  its  march  southwards,  had  reached  the  town 
of  Lauder,  this  person,  and  about  half  a dozen 
more  of  the  royal  minions,  were  suddenly  seize<l 
by  a party  of  the  nobility,  headed  by  Archibald, 
Earl  of  Angus,  and,  w'ithout  even  the  form  of 
trial,  hanged  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.  The 
king  himself  was  then  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  army  was  disbanded.  After 
a short  time  a reconciliation  was  effected  between 
the  king  and  Albany,  on  which  the  former  was 
releaseii  from  imprisonment,  and  the  latter  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  But, 
before  many  months  had  passetl,  another  i*evolu- 
tion  had  taken  place,  and  Albany,  driven  from 
office,  was  again  in  rebellion.  His  resistance, 
however,  was  speedily  put  down,  on  which  he 
fled  once  more  to  England.  By  this  time  Edward 
IV.  was  dead;  but  Albany  and  Richard  ha<l 
hitherto  been  good  friends,  and  the  latter  at  first 
showed  some  inclination  to  aid  the  duke’s  pre- 
tensions. The  necessities  of  his  own  position, 
however,  soon  made  him  anxious  for  a termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  Scotland ; and,  negotiations 
having  been  openeii,  a peace  between  the  two 
countries,  to  last  for  three  years,  was  conclude*! 
at  Nottingham  in  September,  1484.  Tims  stooil 
Scottish  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  present  epoch : 
the  short  remainder  of  the  reign  of  James  III. 
belongs  to  the  next  period  of  our  History. 
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CHAPTER  VII.— HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

A.D.  1399 — 1485, 


Decay  of  the  influence  of  Rome— Its  cause*— Succession  of  the  popes— Rivalr)’  popes  ami  councils— Alliance 

of  the  crown  and  the  church  in  England— Lollardism— Its  origin  and  tenets — Its  prevalence  in  England— 
Laws  against  it  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.— Martyrdom  of  Saw t re— William  Thorpe  arraigned  for  heresy 

gig  examination  and  trial — Martyrdom  of  Badby — Persecution  of  Lollardism  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. — 

Execution  of  Ix>llanl8— Persecution  of  them  continued  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.— Charge  of  heresy 
against  Reginald  Pocock,  Bishop  of  Chichester— His  recantation  and  severe  treatmejit — Divisions  of  the  nation 
in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters— Opposition  of  the  church  to  reform  or  couceesion — Increased  strictness  of 
canonical  rule — Profligate  lives  of  the  clergy— Statute  against  the  proselytism  of  the  mendicant  frirn-s — Mode 
of  preaching  at  this  perio<l— Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland — Culdees — Condition  of  the  Scottish  church  in 
the  fifteenth  century — Entrance  of  the  doctrines  of  Wyckliffe  into  Scotland— Mar tjTdom  of  John  Resby — Of 
Paul  Crawar — Increase  of  Lollardism  in  Scotland— St.  Andrews  erected  into  aji  archbi8hoi)ric— Account  of 
Patrick  Graham  and  William  Schever.  its  first  archbishoiw. 


HE  history  of  the  Romish  fabric  of 
ecclesiaatical  polity  during  the  fif- 
teenth century  exhibits  the  estab- 
lished authorities  of  the  state  still 
standing  by  the  system  as  steadily 
as  ever,  but  that  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions and  respect  of  the  people,  which  was  its 
real  strength,  manifestly  loosened,  and  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day.  The  support  it 
received  from  kings  and  their  ministers  was  now, 
indeed,  augmented  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  de- 
cline of  that  other  and  better  strength,  and  of 
the  growth  of  the  popular  alienation  and  hosti- 
lity. Its  pretensions  as  a rival  power  were  no 
longer  formidable,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
maintenance  was  felt  to  be  the  common  cause  of 
old  establishments,  all  of  which,  whether  of  a 
spiritual  or  temporal  chsmicter,  seemed  to  be 
menaced  by  its  danger. 

One  of  the  main  causes  which  precipitated  the 
decay  of  this  once  mighty  dominion  w’as  un- 
doubtedly the  great  schism  which  broke  out  on  the 
death  of  Gregory  XI.,  in  1378,  and  divided  the 
Western  church  for  half  a century.  The  death 
of  Gregory  was  followetl  in  a few  weeks  by  the 
election  in  the  usual  form,  and  by  the  unanimous 
votes  of  all  the  cardinals  then  in  Rome,  being 
sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  composing  the  sacred 
college,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  Bartholomew 
Pregnano,  who  took  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  It 
is  alleged,  however,  and  is  probably  true,  that 
this  choice  was  compelled  by  the  threats  of  the 
populace.  On  this  pretence,  at  least,  the  cardi- 
nals, five  months  after,  stole  away  from  Rome, 
and,  assembling  first  at  Anagni  and  then  at 
Fundi,  excommunicated  Urban  as  an  apostate 
and  Antichrist,  and  announced  as  the  pope  of 
their  free  election  Robert  of  Caneva,  or  Clement 
VII.  The  iini>erious  and  severe  rule  of  Urban 


probably  drove  them  to  a bold  and  lash  act  from 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  shrunk:  but  the 
primary  motive  with  the  majority  of  the  college  of 
cardinals,  as  with  the  people  of  Rome,  was  to  ob- 
tain a pope  of  their  own  nation.  Only  the  prece<l- 
ing  year,  after  his  predecessors,  from  Clement  V, 
inclusive,  had  resided  for  seventy  years  at  Avig- 
non in  France,  Gregory  XI.  had  restored  the 
Papacy  to  its  ancient  seat.  A pope  of  ultramon- 
tane birth,  it  was  apprehended  by  the  Romans, 
would  again  remove  his  court  from  Italy.  A 
majority  of  the  cardinals,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  Frenchmen,  and,  as  such,  opposed  to  an 
Italian  jwpe.  Tlie  different  nations  of  Europe 
were  influence<l  by  feelings  of  the  same  kind. 
Most  of  the  Italian  states  adhered  to  Urban,  and 
on  the  same  side,  actuated  chiefly  by  enmity  to 
France,  were  ranged  England,  Portugal,  tlie 
Netherlands,  Glermany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway;  France,  acknowledging  the  election  of 
Clement,  was  supported  by  Scotland,  Navarre, 
Castile,  Aragon,  Savoy,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus. 

The  succession  of  the  Roman  (now  generally 
held  to  be  the  true)  popes  was  continued  after 
Urban  VI.  by  the  elections  in  1389,  of  Perrino 
Tomacella,  or  Boniface  IX.;  in  1404,  of  Cosmato 
Meliorato,  or  Innocent  VII.;  and  in  1406,  of  An- 
gelo Corrario,  or  Gregory  XII.  On  the  death  of 
Clement  VII.,  in  1394,  the  cardinals  at  Avignon 
chose  as  his  successor  Peter  de  Luna,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  After  many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  effect  an  accommo- 
dation, both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII. 
W'ere  deposed,  in  1409,  by  the  council  of  Pisa;  and 
by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  same  assembly,  Peter 
Philaret,  a Greek,  or  Alexander  V.,  was  raised 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, the  following  year,  Balthazar  Cossa,  a Nea- 
{K)libui,  or  John  XXIII.,  was  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  these  interferences  of  the 
council,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Naples  still  ad- 
here<l  to  Gregory;  and  Benedict,  himself  a native 
of  Spain,  commanded  the  obedience  of  that  im- 
l»ortant  country.  In  this  state  affairs  remained 
till  the  assembling  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
in  1414.  That  assembly  deposed  the  monster 
John  : Gregory,  <leserted  by  the  powers  that  had 
at  first  supported  him,  and  left  without  dominion 
or  authority  beyond  the  walls  of  Rimini,  resigned; 
Jind  in  1417  the  Cardinal  Otho  de  Colonna,  who 
took  the  name  of  Martin  V.,  was  declared  the 
head  of  the  Christian  world.  The  election  was 
made  by  the  college  of  twenty-three  cardinals,  as- 
sisted by  thirty  deputies  from  the  council,  six  from 
each  of  the  five  great  nations  into  which  Chris- 
tendom was  held  to  be  divided— the  Italian,  the 
Gorman,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Eng- 
lish. “I  cannot,”  observes  Gibbon,  “overlook 
this  great  national  cause,  which  was  vigorously 
maintained  by  the  English  ambassadors  against 
those  of  France.  The  latter  contended  that 
Christendom  was  essentially  distributed  into  the 
four  great  nations  and  votes  of  Italy,  Germany, 
h ranee,  and  Spain;  and  that  the  lesser  kingdoms 
(such  as  England,  Denmark,  Portugal,  &c.)  were 
comprehended  under  one  or  other  of  these  great 
divisions.  The  English  asserted  that  the  British 
Islands,  of  which  they  were  the  head,  should  bo 
considered  as  a fifth  and  co-ordinate  nation,  with 
an  equal  vote ; and  every  argument  of  truth  or 
fable  was  introduced  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  their 
country.  Our  countrymen  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
cil, but  the  victories  of  Henry  V.  added  much 
weight  to  their  arguments.’’ 

The  election  of  Martin  V.,  however,  did  not 
altogether  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  Benedict 
XIII.,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Peniscola,  in 
Valencia,  continued  to  be  acknowle<lged  by  the 
Kingdom  of  Aragon  till  liis  death,  in  1424.  His 
cardinals  then  elected  a successor,  who  took  the 
luune  of  Clement  VIII.  In  1429,  however,  this 
|>erson  made  his  submission  to  Martin  V.,  who 
was  thus  at  last  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
Lsitin  church.  But,  as  an  eminent  Catholic  his- 
torian of  our  own  day  has  remarked,  “if  the 
schism  was  thus  terminated,  it  had  pi*eviously 
given  a shock  to  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
pontiffs,  from  which  it  never  recovered.”' 

The  absolute  jwwer  of  the  po]>ea  also  met  with 
serious  resistance  during  this  {leriod  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  great  body,  or  at  least  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  clergy,  as  assembled  or  represent- 
ed in  general  councils.  The  council  of  Con  jtance, 
l>efore  its  separation  in  1418,  enacted  that  such  ' 
synods  should  henceforth  bo  held  regularly  for 
the  government  and  reformation  of  the  church, 
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each,  before  dissolving,  ajqwinting  Uie  time  and 
jdaco  for  the  meeting  of  its  successor.  But  the 
council  of  Basel,  which,  reluctantly  convoked  by 
Martin  V.,  assembled  in  1431,  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  his  succe-ssor  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
continued  to  sit  till  1443,  went  a great  deal  fur- 
ther, assuming  and  maintaining,  indeed,  an  atti- 
tude of  oj>en  revolt  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
jmntiff.  It  not  only  solemnly  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  a general  council  over  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  but  proceeded  to  divest  the 
jK)^  of  some  of  his  most  valuable  and  hitherto 
universaUy  recognized  rights;  prohibiting  him 
from  creating  new  cardinals,  and  suppressing  the 
annates,  or  tax  of  the  firet  year’s  income  upon 
benefices,  which  constituted  a large  portion  of  the 
Papal  revenue.  At  length,  in  1437,  Eugenius, 
who  had  biken  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  dis- 
solved the  council,  and  called  together  another, 
which  met  at  Ferrara  in  14.38.  All  Christendoiu 
was  now  divided  between  the  two  councils,  as  it 
had  lately  been  in  the  case  of  the  rival  popes. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  there  was  again  a rivalry 
of  po]»c3  as  well  as  of  councils.  Having  deposed 
Eugenius,  the  council  of  Basel,  in  1439,  called  to 
the  pontifical  dignity,  from  the  hermitage  of  Ri- 
paille,  the  retired  Duke  of  Savoy,  Amadeus  VIII., 
who  thereupon  exchanged  his  temporal  style  for 
the  spiritual  title  of  Felix  V.  Eugenius  and  his 
council  at  Ferrara  were  adhered  to  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Venice  and  of  the  southern  and  middle 
states  of  Italy ; Glermany,  France,  Lombardy, 
Spain,  England,  and  the  rest  of  Euro|)e  generally, 
supported  Felix  V.  and  the  council  of  Basel.  In 
I>oint  of  fact,  however,  everywhere  the  bishops 
and  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  were 
with  Eugenius:  the  supremacy  of  general  coun- 
cils, as  asserted  by  that  of  Basel,  was  favoured 
by  the  gi*eat  bo<ly  of  the  clergy.  A short  time 
before  the  deposition  of  Eugenius,  indeed,  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  ha<l,  in  answer  to  questions  projwsed 
by  the  archbishop,  resolved,  after  some  days’  de- 
liberation, that  the  jwpe  had  the  power  of  dis- 
solving a general  council — that  the  council  of 
Basel  had  no  power  to  de]x>se  Pope  Eugenius  — 
and  that,  if  that  council  should  dejmse  him,  they 
would  still  ob^y  him  as  lawful  pope.  But  some 
years  afterwards  the  same  body,  to  all  the  ap- 
|)eals  l)oth  of  jK>pe  and  archbishop,  firmly  refused 
any  contribution  to  the  ex]>en8e  of  sending  re- 
presentatives to  the  meeting  at  Ferrara.  Mean- 
while the  two  popes  and  councils  continued  an 
active  and  bitter  warfare  of  decrees  and  tle- 
nouncements,  each  party  treating  the  other  as 
rel^els  against  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
the  church.  In  a bill  of  excommunication  which 
he  launched  against  all  the  members  of  the 
council  of  Basel,  Eugenius  designnt«<l  that  8yuo<] 
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au  assembly  of  demons;  they  retaliated  by  charg- 
ing him  with  simony,  perjury,  tyranny,  heresy, 
and  schism,  and  by  declaring  him  to  be  incorri- 
gible in  his  vices,  unworthy  of  any  title  of  honour, 
and  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office. 
This  unseemly  condition  of  the  Christian  world 
lasted  till  after  the  death  of  Eugeuius,  in  1447.  By 
this  time  all  parties  were  become  weary  of  the 
contest;  and  when  the  cardinals  at  Rome  had 
elected  Nicholas  V.,  it  was  proposed  by  Felix 
himself  that  he  should  resign  the  tiara,  and  thus 
terminate  the  scandal  of  the  church.  The  abdi- 
cator  of  two  sovereignties  returned  to  his  hermi- 
tage on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  1449. 
But  the  habitual  respect  of  the  people  for  the 
whole  system  was  rudely  and  powerfully  shaken; 
the  violent  recriminations  of  the  contending  pon- 
tiffs could  not  fail  lastingly  to  impair  the  autho- 
rity over  the  minds  of  the  multitude  both  of  pope 
and  council ; the  noise  of  such  a contention  must 
have  awjikeued  many  feelings  that  would  other- 
wise have  slumbered;  and  the  suppression  of  the 
process  of  reform  from  within  the  church  would 
i-eally  only  tend  to  prepare  and  hasten  its  much 
more  tempestuous  reform  from  without. 

In  England  throughout  this  jieriod  the  crown 
continued  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
clergy;  every  successive  king  began  his  reign 
by  courting  their  favours,  and  ever  after  relied 
upon  them  as  his  chief  supporters.  The  part 
which  the  clergy  took  in  the  deposition  of  Rich- 
ard n.  has  been  characterized  as  “ the  only  in- 
stance in  English  history  wherein  their  conduct 
SIS  a body  was  disloyal.”'  Even  here,  however, 
they  took  no  part  against  the  crown.  Of  two 
competitois  they  only  sided  with  the  one  against 
the  other;  they  still  stood  by  their  natural  ally, 
the  king.  Tliey  probably  espoused  the  cause  of 
Henry,  sim])ly  as  being  tliat  of  the  party  most 
likely  to  prevail  in  the  struggle — in  other  words, 
of  the  competitor  who  was  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  most  truly  king  of  the  two — thus  sul>- 
stantially  adhering  to  their  principles  even  in  the 
seeming  violation  of  them.  At  all  events,  their 
accustomed  loyalty  was  suspended  only  for  a mo- 
ment; their  attachment,  withdrawn  from  Rich- 
iu'd,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  house  of 
1 -an  caster,  and  was  never  found  wanting  by  the 
princes  of  that  houso  so  long  as  they  maintained 
themselves  on  the  throne.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  Henry  IV.  after  his  accession,  was  to  despatch 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  with  a gracious 
message  to  a convocation  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, which  met  on  the  Gth  of  October,  1399, 
in  the  chapter-house  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London. 
"While  he  begged  the  prayers  of  the  church  for 
himself  and  the  kingdom,  he  declared,  first,  that 
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he  would  never  demand  any  money  from  the 
clergy  except  in  cases  of  the  most  extreme  neces- 
sity; secondly,  that  he  would  protect  them  in  all 
their  liberties  and  immunities;  and,  thirdly,  that 
he  would  assist  them  with  all  his  power  in  exter- 
minating heretics.  The  first  of  these  promises 
was  but  indifferently  observed : Henry  IV.,  in- 
deed, throughout  his  reign,  demanded  subsidies 
from  the  clergy  as  regularly  as  from  the  laity; 
he  even  tlireatened  on  one  or  two  occasions  to 
take  their  money  or  goods  from  them  by  force; 
but  still  they  acted  as  if  they  felt  their  interests 
to  be  bound  up  with  his.  Nay,  not  even  his  dar- 
ing execution  of  Archbishop  Scroop,  after  the 
insurrection  of  1405,*  made  any  permanent  breach 
between  him  and  the  church:  a vague  and  in- 
operative censure,  retracted  on  the  first  explana- 
tion, was  the  only  notice  taken  by  Rome  of  an 
act  that  in  other  times  would  have  shaken  the 
strongest  throne  in  Christendom.  On  the  other 
hand,  Henry  gratified  the  clergy  by  steadily  sup- 
porting them  in  the  assertion  of  all  such  powers 
as  could  be  conceded  to  them  consistently  witli 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  in  particular  of  that  upon  which 
they  set  the  highest  value,  the  empire  which 
they  flattered  themselves  with  exercising  over 
opinion  and  belief.  In  the  falling  away  of  their 
old  jwpular  strength,  they  now  had  recourse  to 
new  expedients,  in  order  to  sustain  this  tyranny, 
exposed  as  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  a more 
vigorous  resistance  than  it  had  ever  before  en- 
countered. 

Till  the  present  age,  the  offence  of  heresy  had 
never  greatly  vexed  the  church  in  England.  The 
old  laws  accordingly  upon  that  subject  were  com- 
paratively mild;  a considerable  degree  of  protec- 
tion was  thrown  around  the  accused;  and  san- 
guinary punishments  for  the  offence  appeal'  to 
have  been  nearly  unknown.  The  zeal  of  the 
heads  of  the  church,  however,  was  not  long  satis- 
fied with  such  moderate  measures. 

Among  the  small  number  of  persons  by  whom 
Bolingbixike  was  accompanied  on  his  return  from 
exile,  was  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  or  Arundel,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished by  Richard  the  year  before.  Arundel, 
who  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Fitz-Alan,  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  "Warrenne,  had,  during  the  in- 
terval of  his  deprivation,  been  nominated  by  the 
pope,  Boniface  IX.,  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews, 
in  Scotland.  It  appears  that  Richard  assented 
to  this  nomination,  though  at  first  he  objected 
that  St.  Andrews  was  too  near  England.  Arun- 
del, however,  never  took  possession  of  his  Scot- 
tish dignity,  but  remained  on  tlie  Continent  till 
his  return  home  with  Bolingbroke;  when,  on  the 
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latter  obtaining  the  crown,  he  recovered  his  arch- 
bishopric— Roger  Walden,  dean  of  York,  and 
treasurer  of  the  royal  household,  who  had  been 
set  by  the  deposed  king  in  his  place,  being  ob- 
liged to  retire,  after  the  example  of  his  master. 
Arundel  was  a man  of  talent,  as  well  as  accom- 
plished in  the  learning  of  the  times.  The  latter 
circumstance  probably  did  not  tend  to  make  him 
more  indulgent  to  the  innovators  in  religion,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Lollards,  now  began  to  show 
themselves  in  great  numbers. 

The  Lollards  have  been  usually  regarded  as 
the  disciples  or  followers  of  Wyckliffe;  but  they 
seem  to  have  rather  been  a sect  of  foreign  origin, 
whose  opinions,  in  their  general  complexion, 
resembled  those  taught  by  the  great  English 
Reformer.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
writings  of  Wyckliffe  had  been  carried  into  Bo- 
hemia, by  one  of  the  natives  of  that  country, 
who  hod  visited  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
nuuriage  of  Richard  II.  with  his  first  wife  the 
Princess  Anne,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Wences. 
laus,  king  of  that  country;  and  that  from  them 
the  celebrated  John  Hubs  drew  those  opinions 
for  which  he  was,  in  1415,  condemned  to  the 
stake  by  the  council  of  Constance,  and  which 
were,  through  him,  extensively  propagated  over 
Germany.  One  account  of  the  name  Lollards 
■<lerives  it  from  lolium,  the  Latin  word  for  tares; 
ns  if  it  had  been  intended  to  designate  the  Re- 
formers as  tares  among  the  wheat — not  without 
:in  allusion  to  the  expediency  of  consigning  them 
to  tlie  flames.  Another  notion  is  that  they  were 
so  called  from  the  old  German  word  lollen  or 
luilen  (the  same  with  our  English  luU),  signify- 
ing to  sing,  as  a mother  when  she  lulls  her  babe, 
in  reference  to  their  practice  of  singing  hymns. 
But  the  true  origin  of  the  term  is  probably  from 
the  German  Reformer,  Walter  Lolhard,  who  was 
burned  at  Cologne  in  1322,  and  was  charged  with 
holding  opinions  very  similar,  on  the  whole,  to 
those  that  have  been  imputed  to  the  English  Lol- 
lards of  the  fifteenth  centur>%  Besides  preaching 
against  the  mass,  extreme  unction,  the  eflicacy 
of  {>enance8,  and  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
]X)pe,  he  is  alleged  tr>  have  maintained  that  no 
obedience  was  due  to  magistrates — that  there 
was  no  use  either  in  baptism  or  repentance — 
with  various  other  tenets  of  a similar  character 
— all,  however,  most  likely  misrepresented  in  the 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  ap{>ears 
that  the  name  of  Lollards  used  to  be  given  on 
the  Continent  to  bodies  of  religionists  marked  by 
any  peculiarity  of  creed  or  |)ractice,  long  before 
it  was  known  in  England.  The  English  Lollards 
were  certainly  declared  opponents  of  the  estab- 
lished church  and  of  all  the  pretensions  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy.  They  were  as  truly  Refor- 
mers and  Protestants  as  Luther  and  his  followers 


in  the  next  century,  though  their  doctrines  may 
not  have  been  in  all  respects  the  same.  The 
most  distinct  and  authentic  account  which  we 
have  of  their  creed  is  that  given  by  themselves 
in  a petition  which  they  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1395,  an«l  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a ])rotest  against  the  whole  system,  doc- 
trinal and  institutional,  of  the  established  reli- 
gion. In  this  document  they  maintain,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  possession  of  temporalities  by 
the  clergy  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christianity, 
and  destructive  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity — tlmt 
the  Romish  priesthood  is  not  that  established  by 
Christ — that  outward  rites  of  worship  have  no 
warrant  in  Scripture,  and  are  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance —that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  the 
occasion  of  scandalous  irregularities  in  the  whole 
church — that  the  pretended  miracle  of  transub- 
stantiation  tends  to  make  people  idolaters — that 
exorcisms  and  benedictions  pronounced  over  wine, 
bread,  water,  oil,  salt,  &c.,  have  more  in  them 
of  necromancy  than  of  religion — that  the  clergy, 
by  accepting  secular  places  under  the  govern- 
ment, l>ecome  hermaphrodites,  attempting  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon — that 
prayers  made  for  the  dead  are  more  likely  to  be 
displeasing  than  otherwise  to  the  Almighty,  inas- 
mucli  as,  for  one  among  other  reasons,  they  are 
probably  in  most  cases  offered  for  persons  (more 
especially  the  founders  of  monasteries  and  other 
such  pernicious  endowments)  who  Imve  already 
been  consigne<l  to  punishment  for  their  evil  lives 
and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy — that  pil- 
grimages and  prayers  made  to  images  are  nearly 
akin  to  idolatry — that  auricular  confession  is  a 
highly  objectionable  practice — that  priests  have 
no  power  of  absolution  for  sin — that  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a man,  either  in  war  or  by  sen- 
tence of  a court  of  jiistice,  is  expressly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity — 
and,  lastly,  that  certain  trades  ought  to  be  put 
down  as  both  unnecessary  and  the  occasion  of  a 
great  deal  of  sin,  especially  those  of  the  gold- 
smith and  the  sword-cutler,  both  of  which,  though 
they  might  be  tolerated  under  tlie  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, were  not  lawful  under  that  of  the  New 
Testament.'  All  these  positions  the  petitioners 
attempted  to  support  by  reasoning  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  professing  to  deliver  their 
testimony  by  virtue  of  a Divine  commission,  and 
under  the  character  of  ambassadors  of  Christ.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  these  Wyckliffites,  as  they 
have  been  often  styled,  and  avowed  adversaries 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome  as  they  un- 
questionably were,  nevertheless,  in  this  solemn 
declaration  of  their  opinions  and  articles  of  faith, 
make  no  mention  either  of  Wyckliffe,  on  the  one 

I Wilkins,  ConeUia,  Ui.  3S1. 
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};and,  or  of  the  pope  on  the  other.  The  denial, 
however,  of  the  Papal  infallibility  ia  involved  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  statements  and  arguments. 

In  these  new  hei*etics,  therefore  (as  they  were 
deemed),  the  church  saw  a hostile  force,  formida- 
ble from  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  openly  array- 
ed against  it,  and  avowdng  the  desire  to  pull  it 
down.  ITie  measures  which  the  clergy  and  other 
friends  of  the  existing  order  of  things  took  for 
their  own  protection  in  these  circumstances  were 
neither  morally  justifiable  nor  even  politic  in  any 
enlarged  view.  Very  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  they  availed  themselves  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  to  obtain  a new  law  for 
the  punishment  of  heresy.  In  January,  1401,  the 
commons  joined  the  clergj’  in  a petition  upon  the 
subject  to  the  king,  and  the  result  w’as,  the  pass- 
ing of  the  famous  statute  known  as  the  2 Henry 
IV.  c.  15.  Tl»e  preamble  of  this  statute  sets 
forth,  among  other  things,  that,  whereas  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  and  holy  church  had  been  hitherto 
maintained  in  England  without  being  “ perturb- 
ed by  any  perverse  docti'ine,  or  wicked,  heretical, 
or  erroneous  opinions,  yet,  nevertheless,  divers 
false  and  perverse  jreojrle  of  a certain  new  sect,  of 
the  faith,  of  the  saci-aments  of  the  church,  and  the 
authority  of  the  same,  damnably  thinking,  and 
against  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  church  openly 
preaching,  do  jHjrveiBely  and  maliciously,  in  divers 
jdaces  within  tire  said  i-ealm,  under  the  colour  of 
dissembled  holiness,  preach  and  teach  these  days, 
ojrenlyand])rivily,divers new  doctrines, and  wick- 
ed, hei-etical,  and  erroneous  opinions;  and  of  such 
sect  and  wicked  doctrine  and  opinions  they  make 
unlawful  conventicles  and  confederacies,  they  hold 
surd  exercise  schools,  they  make  and  write  books, 
they  do  wickedly  instruct  and  inform  people, 
and,  as  much  as  they  may,  incite  and  stir  tliem 
to  sedition  and  insurrection,  and  make  great  strife 
and  division  among  the  people,  and  other  enor- 
mities horrible  to  be  heard  daily  do  perpetrate 
and  commit.”  The  unspecifie<l  enormities  may 
lie  passed  over  as  merely  a flourish  of  legislative 
rhetoric;  but  from  the  rest  of  the  description, 
making  the  requisite  allowance  for  the  misr^- 
]ii*esentations  of  an  adverse  pai*ty,  we  may  gather 
some  infor-matiou  as  to  the  ways  which  the  Lol- 
lards look  to  diffuse  their  tenets.  Tire  act  goes 
on  to  comjilain  that  “ the  diocesans  of  the  said 
realm  cannot  by  their  jurisdiction  spiritual,  with- 
out aid  of  the  said  royal  majesty,  sufficiently  cor- 
rect the  said  false  and  i>ei'ver8e  jreople,  nor  re- 
frain their  rtuUice,  because  the  said  false  and  j>er- 
verse  people  do  go  from  diocese  to  diocese,  arid 
will  not  ajqiear  before  the  said  diocesans,  but  the 
some  diocesans  and  their  jurisdiction  spiritual, 
arid  the  keys  of  the  churcli,  with  tire  censures  of 
the  some,  do  utterly  contemn  and  desjiisc,  and  so 
tlieir  wicked  preachings  and  doctrines  do  from 


day  to  day  continue  and  exercise  to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  all  order  and  rule  of  right  and  reason.” 
In  oi'der  that  “ this  wicked  sect,  preachings,  doc- 
trines, and  opinions,  should  from  henceforth  cease 
and  be  utterly  destroyed,”  it  is  then  ordained, 
“ by  the  assent  of  the  great  lords  and  noble  jier- 
sons  of  the  said  realm,”  that  no  person  presume 
to  prcjvch  anywhere,  o;>enly  or  jirivily,  without 
the  license  of  the  diocesan  of  the  place;  that  none 
shall  “ anything  preach,  hold,  teach,  or  instruct, 
openly  or  privily,  or  make  or  write  any  book, 
contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith  or  determination 
of  the  holy  church,”  or  hold  schools  or  conventi- 
' cles  for  the  dissemination  of  the  new  doctrines, 
j or  in  anywise  favour  the  preachers  or  teacheis  of 
them ; and  that  all  jiersons  having  any  heretical 
books  or  vvritings  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the 
diocesan  witliin  forty  days  from  the  time  of  the 
jiroclamation  of  this  ordinance  and  statute.  The 
diocesan  is  empowered  to  cause  the  arrest  of  all 
jiersons  failing  to  render  due  obedience  to  these 
requirements,  and  to  detain  them  in  his  prison 
until  they  clear  themselves  of  the  articles  laid  to 
their  charge,  or  else  abjure  the  new  opinions,  the 
diocesan  being  bound  to  proceed  in  the  case  and 
determine  it  within  three  months  after  the  ar- 
rest. On  the  conviction  of  any  jirisoner,  he  is 
further  emjiowered  to  keep  him  in  custody  “as 
long  as  to  his  discretion  shall  seem  expedient,” 
and  also  to  fine  him  in  proportion  to  the  manner 
and  quality  of  his  oflfence,  the  fine  being  paid  to 
the  king  and  levied  by  authority  of  the  secular 
courts.  And  then  follows  the  terrible  enactment, 
to  the  effect  that  persons  so  convicted  refusing 
to  abjure,  or  relapsing  after  abjuration,  shall  be 
made  over  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  mayor 
and  bailiffs  of  the  nearest  towm,  “ and  they  the 
same  jiersons,  and  every  of  them,  after  such  sen- 
tence promulgate,  shall  receive,  and  them  before 
the  peojile  in  an  high  place  do  to  be  burned,  that 
such  jiunishment  may  strike  in  fear  to  the  minds 
of  other,  whereby  no  such  wicked  doctrine,  and 
heretical  and  erroneous  opinions,  nor  their  au- 
thors and  fautors  in  the  said  realm  and  do- 
minions, against  the  Catholic  faith,  Christian 
law,  and  determination  of  the  holy  church, 
which  God  jirohibit,  be  sustained,  or  in  anywise 
suffered.” 

At  this  time  the  commons  would  seem  to  have 
been  as  zealously  opposed  to  LoUardism  as  either 
the  nobility  or  Uie  clergy.  At  a date  only  a few’ 
years  later,  however,  we  find  the  sentiments  of 
the  lower  house  to  have  undergone  a great  change. 
In  the  famous  lack-learning  parliament  which 
met  at  Coventry,  in  October,  1404,  the  commons, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  answer  to  the  king’s  demand 
of  a grant  to  carry  on  the  Webh  war,  went  the 
length  of  proposing  that  he  should  seize  the 
revenues  of  the  church  and  apply  them  to  the 
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public  service.'  The  clergy,  they  represented, 
while  engrossing  a great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom,  lived  in  idleness,  and  contributed  very 
little  in  any  way  to  the  public  advantage — a com- 
plaint which,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Lollards,  and  one,  no  doubt,  of  the 
most  offensive  of  their  heresies.  Afterwards, 
also,  in  a j)arliau)ent  which  met  at  Westminster 
in  1409,  when  the  king  demanded  another  lai^c 
grant,  the  commons,  according  to  the  historian 
Walsingham  (although  there  is  no  notice  of  the 
affair  on  the  rolls),  again  strongly  advised  him 
to  have  recourse  to  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
On  this  occasion  the  j)eera  interfered,  praying 
the  king  to  protect  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
and  to  punish  ail  such  as  taught  the  people  that 
it  was  lawful  to  take  it  away;  and  Henry  severely 
rep)'imauded  the  commons  for  their  presumptu- 
ous proposition. 

Meanwhile  the  statute  against  Lollardism  had 
not  been  allowed  to  remain  a dead  letter.  A case 
came  before  the  same  {varliament  in  which  it  was 
passed,  that  put  its  sharpness  of  fang  to  the  proof. 
William  Sawtre  had  been  rec- 
tor of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and 
had  been  deprived  of  that  liv- 
ing on  a charge  of  heresy  in 
1399.  Having  been  prevailed 
upon,  however,  to  abjure  his 
alleged  erroneous  opinions,  he 
had  since  been  appointed  priest 
of  St.  Osith's,  London.  Hold- 
ing that  situation,  he  now  peti- 
tioned the  parliament  that  ho 
might  be  heard  before  them  on 
thesubjectof  religion — unhappy, 
apparently,  under  the  feeling  of 
having  deuievl  his  convictions, 
and  anxious  to  make  up,  by  a puli- 
lic  profession  of  what  he  deemed 
the  truth,  for  the  pusillanimity 
of  his  late  recantation.  “The 


parties  in  the  affair — “ the  enthusiast  aspired  to 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  hail  the  satisf.ac- 
tion  to  fall  a victim  to  his  own  folly.”* *  There  are 
probably  few  j>er8ons  at  the  present  day  capable  of 
contemplating  the  transaction  with  the  equanim- 
ity indicated  by  these  i-emarkable  wonls.  Sawtre 
was,  in  fact,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  con- 
v'oeation  to  answer  to  variotts  charges,  of  which 
the  chief  were  his  having  affirmed  that  he  wouhl 
not  worship  the  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered, 
and  that  the  sacramental  bre.*ui  continued  to  be 
bread  after  it  was  consecrated.  It  is  said  that 
he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charges,  but  denied 
that  he  had  alre.-uly  abjured  the  same  opinions. 
The  probability  must  be  held  to  be,  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  show,  by  argument,  that  the  opin- 
ions he  had  abjured  the  preceding  year  were  not 
identical  with  those  ho  now  admittevl.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  court  tlecide<i  against  him  j 
he  was  adjudged  to  bo  a relapsed  heretic,  and  as 
such,  sentenced  to  l)e  degi*ade<l,  depose<l,  and  then 
delivered  ov'er  to  the  secular  power,  according 
to  the  awful  doom  of  the  new  law.  The  primate 


enthusiast,”  says  a reverend  mo-  old  Sr.  Paul-s,  Lo»Dox.'-Fn>m  a print  hy  Uoiiur. 

dem  historian,  who.  in  his  con- 


tempt for  the  unfortunate  man,  has  forgotten 
to  characterize  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  other 


* Sco  vol.  i.  p.  fri-V. 

* Linganl,  <^f  EnfitanJ,  i».  S32. 

* Br  Wruii'i  dbeovery  of  a prmbyterintn,  con»trmrt«d  In  tho 
Roman  manner,  on  tho  tits  of  St.  raal’s,  it  is  sunnlsud  that  a 
Christian  editlce  had  been  erected  there  in  tiio  rei|pi  of  Coiutsu- 
tine.  In  603,  Sebert  either  built  a church  or  re]>nirud  a former 
edifloe.  This  church,  which  was  omamoiitod  br  Krkeuwald,  the 
fourth  in  sucoesslon  to  Melitus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Ixmdou,  was 
burned  down  in  a fire  which  consumed  the  city  in  10S6. 

Towards  the  close  of  tho  olerenth  century.  Bishop  Mauritius 
laid  the  foundation  of  a new  church,  which  took  upwards  of 
forty  years  in  building,  and  the  edifloe  Is  described  by  William 
of  Malmesbury,  as  being  "so  stately  and  beautifhl  that  it  was 
worthily  uumbeml  among  the  most  flimoua  buildings.”  In 
ISZl  a new  steeple  was  added,  and  in  liUO  a new  choir.  The 


Arundel  and  six  other  bishops  aasembled  in  tho 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  arrayed  in  their  i>onti- 


crypt  of  St.  Faith  underneath  was  begim  in  1267.  This  woe  Uiu 
parish  church,  and  contaiuoil  several  chantries  and  monu- 
ments. Henry  Tjwie,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  ISIS,  made 
what  was  oalleit  the  mw  work,  at  the  east  and,  in  which  was 
the  cha|iel  of  our  Lady  aud  that  of  St.  Dunstan.  Tho  cliapter- 
house,  atljoiiiing  the  south  tranmiit,  projected  Into  a stately 
cloister  two  stories.  The  dlroensions  of  this  noble  edifice  ss 
taken  in  1300,  were  as  follows : the  length  COO  ft.,  tho  breadth 
120  ft.,  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the  west  part  from  the  floor, 
102  ft.,  of  the  oast  part  188  ft.,  of  tlie  tower  260  ft.,  of  the  spire, 
which  was  constructed  of  wood  and  covereil  wlMi  lead,  274  ft. 
The  whole  space  the  church  occupied  was  three  acres  and  a half, 
one  rood  aud  a half,  and  six  perches  (Ihigdale).  This  vast  pile, 
with  its  shrines  and  monuments,  the  rich  aoenmnlation  of  six 
centuries,  fell  amid  tho  havoc  of  Uie  great  fire  of  1CC6. 
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ficjU  robes,  to  perform  tlie  impressive  preliminary 
ceremonial.  Their  victim  was  brought  before 
them  in  his  priestly  attire,  with  the  chalice  for 
holding  the  host,  and  its  pa- 
ten or  lid  in  his  hands.  The 
archbishop  solemnly  pro- 
nounced his  degradation  from 
the  priestly  order,  and  took 
from  him  all  the  sacred  in- 
signia. When  he  had  been 
thus  wholly  divested  of  his 
clerical  character,  he  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  custody 
of  the  high  constable  and 
marshal  of  England,  who 
were  there  present  to  receive 
him,  the  primate  finishing 
his  task  by  pronouncing  the 
formal  recommendation  to 
mercy  with  which  the  church 
was  accustomed  to  veil,  but 
only  with  a deeper  horror, 
its  deeds  of  bloo<l.  Sawtre 
was  burned  in  Smithfield  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  1401,  a vast  multitude  of 
|>eople  crowding  to  witness,  with  vanous,  doubt- 
less, but  all  with  strong  emotions,  a spectacle 
then  new  in  Englaml. 

This  terrifying  example  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  putting  down  the  open  profession  of 
Lollardisra  for  some  years.  The  new  opinions, 
however,  continued  to  spread  in  secret.  The 
next  recorded  case  in  which  we  find  the  aid  of 
the  secular  power  called  in  by  the  church  for 
their  suppression  is  that  of  William  Thorpe,  a 
priest  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  ability, 
who  was  brought  before  Arundel,  on  a charge  of 
heresy,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1407.  We  have  his 
own  account  of  the  proceedings,  drawn  up  at  con- 
siderable length  and  with  much  particularity.' 
He  was  firet  called  into  tlie  presence  of  the  primate 
in  his  castle  of  Saltwood,  after  having  lain  for 
some  time  in  prison  in  that  stronghold.  The  arch- 
bishop told  him  that  he  knew  w’ell  he  had  l>een  fur 
twenty  w'inters  and  more  travelling  al>out  busily 
in  the  north  country  teaching  his  false  doctrines, 
but  now'  at  last  he  was  taken,  and  should  be  suf- 
fered to  spread  his  poison  among  the  people  no 
longer.  Thorpe  having  obtainetl  permission  to 
declare  what  his  opinions  really  were,  recited 
them  at  great  length;  the  archbishop  seems  to 
have  heard  him  patiently,  but  at  the  end  only  re- 
plietl,  “ I will  shortly  that  now  thou  swear  here  to 
me  that  thou  shalt  forsake  all  the  opinions  which 
the  sect  of  Lollards  hold  and  is  slandereil  with." 
He  also  required  that  Thorpe  should  not  favour 
any  man  or  woman  holding  the  said  opinions,  but 

* In  Foxi»'«  AcU  arul  AfonumenU,  and  oUo  in  th«  SItUt  Triah. 


do  his  utmost  to  withstand  all  such  disturbere 
of  the  holy  church;  ‘‘  and  them,”  he  added,  “ that 
will  not  leave  their  false  and  damnable  opin* 


’ ions,  thou  shalt  put  them  up,  publishing  them 
and  their  names,  and  make  them  known  to  the 
j bishop  of  the  diocese.”  On  the  prisoner’s  refusal 
I to  assent  to  these  conditions,  “ Thine  heart,”  ex- 
claimed the  primate,  “ is  full  hard  endured  (in- 
durated) !is  was  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  the 
devil  hath  overcome  thee  and  pervei*ted  thee. 
But  I say  to  thee,  lewd  losel  (low  rascal),  either 
thou  quickly  consent  to  mine  ordinance,  and  sub- 
mit thee  to  stand  to  my  decrees,  or  by  St.  Thomas 
thou  shalt  be  degraded,  and  follow  thy  fellow  to 
Smithfield.”  To  this  Thorpe  made  no  .answer  for 
some  time;  at  last,  after  being  repeatedly  urge«l 
to  speak,  he  addressed  the  pnmate  in  another 
long  discourse,  in  which  he  related  how  his  father 
and  mother  had  “ spent  mickle  money  in  divers 
places,”  in  educating  him  for  the  priesthood  — 
how,  when  he  came  to  years  of  discretion,  he  h.ad 
no  will  to  be  a priest — how  he  w'as  at  last  |>er- 
suaded  to  take  holy  orders  by  the  vehement  auil 
inces.sant  solicitations  of  hb  friends — and  how  he 
had  then  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  trutli 
from  the  conversation  and  example  of  various 
pious  and  leiumed  clergymen,  of  whom  one  of 
the  chief,  he  declared,  was  Philip  of  Rampentou, 
since  become  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  now  a zeal- 
ous persecutor  of  the  very  opinions  he  had  for- 
merly held  and  taught.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation that  ensued  the  archbishop  said,  “ Thou 


* Till*  castle  is  situateil  near  Hjtho,  on  an  emiuon^e  oonj- 
mauding  a fine  view  of  the  sea.  In  the  reign  of  John  It  beraoie 
one  of  the  itoloces  of  the  Arehbisbo|M  of  Canterbury,  anJ  was 
j rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Courtenay,  in  the  reign  of  Richanl  II. 
I It  was  exchnngocl  by  Craumcr  to  Ilonn'  VIII.,  who  in  turn  gave 
I it  to  the  Clintons. 


Saltwood  Castlr,  Kent.* — From  a view  by  Lambert. 
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and  such  other  losels  of  thy  sect  would  shave 
your  heads  full  near  to  have  a benefice.  For,  by 
Jesu,  I know  none  more  courteous  shrews  than 
ye  are  when  ye  have  a benefice.  For,  lo!  I gave 
to  John  Purvay  a benefice  but  a mile  out  of  this 
castle,  and  I heard  more  complaints  about  his 
covetousness  for  tithes,  and  other  misdoings,  than 
I did  of  all  men  that  were  advanced  within  my 
diocese.”  After  this,  Thorpe  proceeds  to  give  an  ' 
interesting  account  of  the  teachers  from  whom  { 
he  had  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  Reformed  i 
doctrines.  At  the  • head  of  tlie  list  he  places  1 
“Master  John  Wyckliffe,”  who,  he  observes, “ was 
holden  of  full  many  men  the  greatest  clerk  that 
they  knew  then  living;” — “great  men,”  it  is  | 
added,  “communed  oft  with  him,  and  they  loved  ' 
so  his  learning  that  they  writ  it,  aJid  busily  en-  j 
forced  them  to  rule  themself  tliereafter.”  The  ^ 
rest  are  spoken  of  os  all  of  them  the  disciples 
and  imitators  of  Wyckliffe.  W^e  may  transcribe 
the  now  little  remembered  names  of  these  first 
English  Reformers;  they  were.  Master  John  Ais- 
ton — Philip  of  Rampenton,  while  he  was  a canon 
of  Leicester — Nicholas  Herford — Davy  Gotray  j 
of  Pukering,  monk  of  By  land,  and  a master  of  | 
divinity — John  Purv’ay  (or  Purnay,  as  he  is  else- 
where called) — “and  many  others  which  were 
holden  right  wise  men  and  pnident;*  notwith- 
standing that,  now,  “some  of  these  men,”  adds 
the  speaker,  “be  contrary  to  the  learning  that 
they  taught;  for  they  feign,  and  hide,  and  con- 
trary (contradict)  the  truth  which  before  they 
taught  out  plenily  (fully)  and  truly.”  “ That 
learning,"  replied  the  archbishop,  “ that  thou  call- 
est  truth  and  soothfastness,  is  open  slander  to 
holy  church,  as  it  is  proved  of  holy  church.  For  ' 
albeit  that  Wyckliffe,  your  author,  was  a great  i 
clerk,  and  though  that  many  men  held  him  a ' 
l>erfect  liver,  yet  his  doctrine  is  not  approved  of  1 
holy  church,  but  many  sentences  of  his  learning  | 
are  damned,  ns  they  well  worthy  are.”  He  soon,  • 
however,  broke  off  the  argument,  recurring  to  his 
former  demand — “Wherefore  tarriest  thou  me 
thus  here  with  such  fables? — Wilt  thou  shortly* 
as  I have  said  to  thee,  submit  thee  to  me  or  no?" 

“ I dare  not,  for  the  drea<l  of  Go»I,  submit  me  to 
thee,”  answered  the  prisoner;  on  which  the  arch-  ' 
bishop,  “as  if  he  had  been  wroth,"  desire<l  one  of 
his  clerks  to  fetch  him  quickly  the  certification 
that  came  from  Shrewsbury,  “ witnessing  the  er- 
rors and  heresies  that  this  losel  hath  venomously 
sworn  there.” 

The  document,  on  being  pro<luced,  was  found 
to  attest  that  Thorj^  had  asserted  openly  in  a 
nermon  preached  shortly  before  in  St.  Chad’s 
(^urch  in  Shrewsbury,  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  after  consecration,  still  remained  material 
bread — that  imngCJi  should  in  nowi.se  be  worship- 
ped—that  men  should  not  go  on  pilgrimages — 
VoL.  I. 


that  priests  have  no  title  to  tithes — and  that  it  is 
not  lawful  to  swear  in  anywise.  He  now,  how- 
ever, emphatically  denied  that  this  was  a true 
account  of  what  he  ha<l  said.  “ I am,”  he  exclaimed, 
“lx)th  iishamed  on  their  behalf,  and  right  sorrow'- 
ful  for  them,  that  have  certified  you  these  things 
thus  untruly ; for  I preached  never  nor  taught  thus 
privily  nor  apertly.”  After  much  further  wrang- 
ling, it  is  at  last  suggested  by  one  of  the  clerks 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  questioned  on  the 
points  certified  against  him  one  by  one,  that  they 
might  learn  what  his  real  opinions  were  out  of 
his  own  mouth.  The  long  debate  that  followed 
is  of  much  interest  and  value  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  doctrines;  but  we  shall 
only  notice  one  or  two  ]>a8sagea  that  curiously 
illustrate  the  notions  or  customs  of  the  times  in 
the  matter  of  religion.  Touching  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar.  Thor]>e  denied  that  he  had  said  a 
word  at  Shrewsbury.  Only,  he  said,  as  he  stood 
in  the  pulpit  preaching,  there  knelled  a sacring 
bell,  when  many  of  the  people  turned  away  hastily, 
and  began  with  great  noise  to  run  forth  from  the 
church;  on  which  he  turned  to  them,  and  re- 
marked that  they  would  do  l>etterto  stand  still  and 
hear  God’s  Word — the  virtue  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  standing  much  more  in  the  be- 
lief thereof  that  they  ought  to  liave  in  their  souls, 
than  in  the  outward  sight  thereof.  The  discussion 
upon  the  second  point — the  w'orship  of  images — is 
very  curious.  Thorpe  begins  by  stating  his  belief 
as  follows:  “Wood,  tin,  gold,  silver,  or  any  other 
matter  that  images  ai*e  made  of,  all  these  crea- 
tures are  worshipful  in  their  kind,  and  to  the  end 
that  God  made  them  for;  but  the  carviitg,  casting, 
nor  {jaiuting  of  any  imagery  made  with  man’s 
hand,  albeit  that  this  doing  be  accept  of  men  of 
high  estate  and  dignity^  and  ordained  of  them  to 
l)e  a calendar  to  lewd  people,  yet  this  imagery 
ought  not  to  be  w'orshipped  in  the  form  nor  in 
the  likeness  of  man’s  craft;  nevertheless,  every 
matter  that  painters  paint  with,  since  it  is  God’s 
creature,  ought  to  l)e  worshipped  in  the  kind  and 
to  the  end  that  God  made  and  ordained  it  to  seiwe 
miui."  An  image,  the  archbishop  admits  in  rej>ly, 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  worshipj)ed  for  itself; 
but  still,  he  contends,  it  ought  to  be  worship})ed 
for  the  sake  of  the  religious  doctrine  that  is  de- 
picted therein,  and  “so  brought  there-through  to 
man’s  mind."  “It  is  a great  moving  of  devo- 
tion,” he  goes  on  to  argue,  “ to  men  to  have  and 
to  l)ehold  the  I'rinity  and  other  images  of  saints 
carved,  cast,  and  {minted;  for  beyond  the  sea  are 
the  best  {minters  that  ever  I saw.  And,  sirs,  I tell 
you  this  is  their  manner,  and  it  is  a good  man- 
ner, when  that  an  image-maker  shall  carve,  cast 
in  mould,  or  {mint  any  images,  he  shall  go  to 
a priest,  and  shrive  him  as  clean  as  if  he 
should  then  die,  and  take  {>enance,  and  make 
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uome  certain  vow  of  fasting  or  of  praying, 
or  of  pilgrimages  doing,  praying  the  priest  spe- 
cinlly  to  pray  for  him  that  he  may  have  grace 
to  make  a fair  and  devout  image."  Afterwards 
taking  up  another  ground— “Ungracious  losel!” 
he  exclaimed,  “thou  favourest  no  more  truth 
than  an  hound.  Since,  at  the  rood  at  the  north 
door  at  London,  at  our  Lady  at  Walsingham,  and 
many  other  divers  places  in  England,  are  many 
great  and  praisable  miracles  done,  should  not  the 
images  of  such  holy  saints  and  places  be  more  wor- 
shipped than  other  places  and  images  where  no 
such  miracles  are  done?”  The  Virgin  at  Walsing- 
ham, in  Norfolk,  was  the  piost  famous  image  in 
England.  In  that  invaluable  record  and  picture 
of  the  social  customs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Patton  Letters,  this  renowned  object  of  super- 
stitious devotion  is  repeatedly  noticed.  Thus,  in 
one  letter,  we  find  Sir  William  Yelverton,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench,  ascribing  all  the 
good  fortune  he  had  met  with  in  the  world,  and 
all  his  escapes  from  danger,  and  from  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham.’ 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  was  particularly  re- 
sorted to  by  women  in  anticipation  of  the  perils 
of  child-bed.*  Erasmus,  who  visited  Walsing- 
ham in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  informs  us,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  the  place  was  almost  en- 
tirely maintained  by  the  great  numbers  of  persons 
who  came  to  make  their  ofiTerings  to  the  Virgin. 
In  the  church,  he  tells  us,  in  which  the  image 


stood,  was  a little  chapel  of  wood,  into  which  the 
pilgrims  were  admitted  from  each  side  by  a nai^ 
row  door.  There  was  but  little  light — almost 
none,  indeed,  except  that  of  the  gratefully  odo- 
rous wox-tapers;  but  a {)erson  looking  in  would 
say  that  it  was  an  abode  of  the  gods,  so  bright 

• Pashm  LtUtrt,  * Ibid.  U.  »<J,  sml  ly.  444. 


and  resplendent  it  was  all  over  with  jewels,  gold, 
and  silver.  It  is  said  that  Henry  VIII.,  when  a 
child,  walked  barefoot  to  Walsingham  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Basham,  and  made  an  offer- 
ing of  a necklace  of  gi^t  value  to  the  Viygin.  The 
same  king  afterwards  stripped  the  magnificent 
shrine  of  all  its  treasures,  and  dissolved  the  reli- 
gious house  of  which  it  was  the  pride  and  the  sup- 
port. In  September,  1638,  the  image  of  Walsing- 
ham, writh  those  of  Ipewich,  Worcester,  Welsdon, 
and  many  others,  were  all  taken  away  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Lord  Cromwell ; those  of  Walsing- 
ham and  Ipswich  were  brought  up  to  London, 
“ with  all  the  jewels  that  hung  about  them,”  and 
along  with  the  rest  were  burned  at  Chelsea  by 
Cromwell’s  order.* 

We  return  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}’’s 
examination  of  Thorpe.  The  question  of  pil- 
grimages is  next  debated.  Thorpe  is  accused  by 
the  archbishop  of  having  asserted  that  “those 
men  and  women  that  go  on  pilgrimages  to  Can- 
terbury, to  Beverley,  to  Karlingtou,  to  Walsing- 
ham, and  to  any  other  such  places,  are  accursed 
and  made  foolish,  spending  their  goods  in  waste.” 
Thorpe,  in  effect,  admits  such  to  be  his  opinion, 
and  in  justifying  himself,  is  led  into  a lively 
description  of  what  the  fashionable  pilgrimages 
of  the  time  really  were.  “Examine,”  he  says, 
“ whosoever  will,  twenty  of  these  pilgrims,  and 
he  sliall  not  find  the  men  or  women  tliat  know 
sorely  a commandment  of  God,  nor  can  say 
their  Pater-Noster  and  Ave- 
Maria,  nor  their  Credo,  rea- 
dily in  any  manner  of  lan- 
guage." “Tlie  cause,”  he  af- 
firms, “ why  that  many  men 
and  women  go  hither  and 
thither  now  on  pilgrimages 
is  more  for  the  healUi  of 
their  bodies  than  of  their 
souls;  more  to  have  riches 
and  prosperity  of  this  world 
than  to  be  enriched  with  vir- 
tues in  their  souls ; more  to 
have  here  worldly  and  fleshly 
friendship  than  for  to  have 
friendship  of  God  and  of  his 
saints  in  heaven.”  Such  pei*- 
sons  as  thus  s{)end  much 
money  in  seeking  out  and 
visiting  tlie  bones  or  images 
of  this  or  that  saint,  do  that, 
he  contends,  which  is  in  direct  disobedience  to 
the  commands  of  God,  inasmuch  as  they  waste 
their  goods  partly  upon  hostellers  (or  innkeepers), 
many  of  whom  are  women  of  profligate  conduct, 
partly  upon  rich  priests  that  aJready  have  much 
more  than  they  need.  “Also,  sir,”  he  concludes, 

* UolhitM,  )>.  94A. 
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'•  I know  well  that  when  divera  men  and  women 
will  go  thus  far  after  their  own  wills,  and  finding 
one  pilgrimage,  they  will  onlain  with  them  (ar- 
range with  one  another)  before  to  have  with  them 
both  men  and  women  that  can  well  sing  wanton 
songs,  and  some  other  pilgrims  will  have  with 
them  bagpipes;  so  that  every  town  they  come 
through,  what  with  the  noise  of  their  singing, 
and  with  the  sound  of  their  piping,  and  with  the 
jangling  of  their  Canterbury  bells,  and  with  the 
barking  out  of  dogs  after  them,  they  make  more 
noise  than  if  the  king  came  there  away  with  all 
his  clai'ions  and  many  other  minstrels.  And  if 
these  men  and  women  be  a month  in  their  pil- 
grimage, many  of  them  shall  be  an  half-year  after 
great  janglcrs,  tale-tellers,  and  liars.”  The  de- 
fence of  all  this  merriment  by  the  archbishop  is 
too  good  to  be  omitted.  “ Lewd  losel,”  he  replies, 
thou  seest  nut  far  enough  in  this  matter.  I say 
to  thee  that  it  is  right  well  done  that  pilgi-ims 
have  with  them  both  singers  and  also  pipers,  that 
when  one  of  them  that  goeth  barefoot  striketh 
his  toe  upon  a stone,  and  hurteth  him  sore,  and 
maketh  him  to  bleed,  it  is  well  done  that  he  or 
his  fellow  begin  then  a song,  or  else  take  out  of 
his  bosom  a bagpipe,  for  to  drive  away  with  such 
mirth  the  hurt  of  his  fellow.  For  with  such 
solace  the  travel  and  weariness  of  pilgrims  is 
lightly  and  merrily  brought  forth.”  Arundel  is 
quite  of  the  mind  of  the  host  in  Chaucer : — 

“ Ye  ir<>n  to  Canterbnry : Ood  you  s|ioed 
Tbe  bliaiful  martyr  quitt^  you  your  mood ; 

And  well  1 wot  u ye  gon  by  the  way 
Yo  eliapou  you  to  talkoii  and  to  ))lay  ; 

For  tru-e  ly  comfort  ne  mirth  la  none 
To  rtden  by  the  way  dumb  aa  the  stone.” 

There  was  no  greater  agreement  between  the 
two  parties  on  the  remaining  points  of  tithes, 
oath-taking,  confession,  kc.,  than  in  regard  to 
those  previously  discussed;  but  the  rest  of  their 
debate  contains  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  be 
advertetl  to  for  our  present  purpose.  Neither 
persuasions  nor  threata  would  move  the  intrepid 
Ix>llard,  though,  in  the  end,  some  of  the  persona 
that  were  sent  for  to  give  their  counsel  advised 
the  archbishop  to  bum  him,  and  others  proposed 
that  he  shouhl  l»e  drowmcil  in  the  sea,  which  was 
near  at  hand.  He  was  at  last  led  forth  to  what 
he  calls  “a  foul,  dishonest  prison,”  where  he  hatl 
never  been  before.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
what  was  the  fate  of  Thorpe,  but  he  was  never 
again  heard  of,  and  most  prul>ably  he  die<l  in  his 
diingtH)n. 

We  can  only  notice  very  shortly  the  cases  of 
the  other  Txillards  that  are  recorded  to  have  suf- 
fered in  England  during  this  j>eriod  of  [>ersccu- 
tiou.  The  second  victim  known  to  have  perished 
at  the  stake  was  John  or  Thomas  Batlby.  called 
in  some  aconints  a tailor,  in  others  a smith,  who, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1410,  was,  after  an  examina- 


tion by  Archbishop  Arundel,  conveyed  to  Smith- 
field,  and  there  burned  in  a large  tun  surrounded 
with  dry  woo<l.  “ The  king’s  eldest  sou,  the  Iiurd 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Henry  V.), 
having  been  present,”  says  the  chi-onicler,  “of- 
fered him  his  piardon,  first  before  the  fire  was 
kindled,  if  he  would  have  recanted  his  opinions; 
and  after,  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  hearing  him 
make  a roaring  noise  very  pitifully,  the  prince 
caused  the  fire  to  be  plucked  back,  and  exhorted 
him,  being  with  pitiful  pain  almost  dead,  to  re- 
member himself,  and  renounce  his  opinions,  pro- 
mising him  not  only  life,  but  also  threepence 
a-day  so  long  as  he  lived,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
king’s  coffers ; but  he,  having  recovered  his  spirits 
again,  refused  the  prince’s  offer,  choosing  eftsoons 
to  taste  the  fire,  and  so  to  die,  than  to  forsake 
his  opinions;  whereupon  the  prince  commandctl 
that  he  should  be  put  into  the  tun  again,  fi'om 
thenceforth  not  to  have  any  favour  or  pardon  at 
all;  and  so  it  was  done,  and  the  fire  put  to  him 
again,  and  he  consumed  to  ashes.”' 

The  accoasion  of  Henry  V.,  in  1413,  did  not  put 
a stop  to  these  scenes  of  horror.  With  all  his 
generosity  of  disposition,  the  new  monarch  had  a 
soldier’s  steraneas  of  feeling  in  regard  to  human 
suffering ; and,  besides  that  considerations  of  |k>- 
licy  made  it  expedient  for  him,  as  it  had  been  for 
his  father,  to  conciliate  the  clergy,  he  took  pride 
in  showing  himself  a dutiful  sou  of  the  church, 
and  a zealous  defender  of  the  faith.  The  history 
and  fate  of  Cobham  have  been  already  related.* 
His  apprehension  and  condemnation  were  among 
the  last  acts  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  died  in 
February,  1414;  the  sentence  by  which  Cobham 
was  made  over  as  a heretic  to  the  secular  judg- 
ment being  «lated  the  10th  of  October  prece<liug. 
Arundel  w’as  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Henry 
Chicheley,  translated  from  the  see  of  St.  David’s 
— a change  which  brought  no  relief  to  the  Lol- 
lards. Chicheley,  indeed,  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded against  the  new  sect  in  a more  sweeping 
fashion  than  his  predecessor,  not,  perhaps,  as 
being  of  a more  sanguinary  or  unscrupulous  tem- 
per, but  rather,  probably,  from  Wing  driven  to 
more  desperate  and  wholesale  methods  for  the 
suppression  of  the  obnoxious  opinions,  by  their 
increasing  diffusion.  The  Ix>llai^s  were  now  ap- 
prehended in  great  numbers,  and  crowded  the 
prisons  of  the  church.  It  was  Chicheley  who 
built  the  addition  to  Lambeth  Palace,  still  known 
as  the  Lollards’  Tower,  from  the  sm-all  apartment 
at  its  summit  in  which  the  unhappy  persons  ac- 
cused of  heresy  were  confined,  tied,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  iron  rings,  which  remain  fixed  in  the 
walls,  the  thick  wainscot  of  w'hich  also  yet  ex- 
hibits the  names  of  some  of  the  sufferers  rudely 
scratched  upon  it.  In  August,  1415, .Tohn  Clny- 

• IMiiuAtil.  * So,,  vol.  i.  i>|),  5iiJ,  JiW. 
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flon,  a furrier  in  Ix>ndon,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain English  books  of  Ijollardisin  which  were 
found  in  his  possession,  was  condemned  by  the 
archbishop  as  a I'elapsed  heretic  (he  had  formerly 
been  imprisonecl  on  a similar  charge),  and  was 
burned  in  Smithfield.  Richard  Turmin,  a baker 


of  London,  underwent  the  same  fate  the  same 
year.  Cobham  was  put  to  death  in  St  Giles’ 
Fields  on  the  ‘Z/ith  of  December,  1417,  being  hung 
by  the  middle  in  iron  chains,  from  a new  pair  of 
gallows,  over  the  fire,  till  both  his  body  and  the 
gallows  were  consumed  to  ashes.’ 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  also 
witnesse«l  many  similar  executions.  It  was  im- 
jxiesible,  however,  to  burn  or  otherwise  put  to 
death  all  the  parties  whom  the  spiritual  courts 
were  constintly  finding  guilty  of  heresy;  and 
Chicheley  soon  found  it  necessary  to  substitute, 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  prolonged  im- 
prisonment, whipping,  and  various  other  punish- 
ments. The  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  ap{)eai's  to 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  reserved  for  such  of 
the  clergy  as  were  convicted  of  preaching  or  hohl- 
iug  the  new  opinions.  In  1423  four  ecclesiastics 
were  committed  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield  for 
the  crime  of  Lollanlism.  Archbishop  Chicheley 
died  in  1443,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Staf- 
ford, Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Staffortl  was 
succeeded  by  John  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  14.‘>2;  he  lived  only  two  years,  and,  on  his 
death,  Thomas  Bourchier,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was 
promoted  to  the  primacy.  These  three  last-meu- 

• The  prison  chamber  is  situnte<l  at  the  snioniit  «f  the  tower, 
and  is  entirely  covered— wails,  ceiling,  and  floor— with  thick 
oak  planks,  in  which  many  names  and  dovicoe  are  carved,  but 
few  of  them  arc  now  legible.  It  is  gnardeil  by  an  inner  and  an 
ocl«r  door,  3)  inches  thick,  cuvereil  with  bosses  and  plates  of 
iron.  The  room  is  about  IS  ft.  by  12,  and  about  8 ft.  high. 


tinned  bishops  were  all  cftrdinal.»,andeach  of  them 
for  a time  held  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor. 

The  most  remarkable  charge  of  heresy  which 
occurs  in  the  latter  years  of  the  present  period, 
and  the  la.st  we  shall  here  notice,  was  that 
brought  against  Reginald  Peacock  or  Pocock, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  was 
cited  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1467,  to  appear  to  answer  for 
various  false  opinions  that 
were  imputed  to  him  before 
Archbishop  Bourchier, at  I^m- 
beth.  Peacock  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
and  was  as  much  distinguished 
for  his  moderate  and  concilia- 
tory spirit  as  forhis  high  talents 
and  extensive  acquirements. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  emi- 
nent scholars  patronized  by  the 
Dukeof  Gloucester — “ thegooil 
Duke  Humphrey” — and  this 
connection  may  have  had  some 
share  in  excitinga  party  against 
him;  but  his  published  opinions 
were  quite  sufficient  to  call 
down  upon  him  the  hatred  and 
vengeance  of  the  church,  not- 
withstanding that  they  did  not  go  the  length  of 
absolute  Txillardism.  Peacock,  indeed,  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Lol- 
lards, and  gave  only  a qualified  assent  to  others ; 
he  wishetl  the  chureh  to  yield  at  least  so  far  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times  as  to  tolerate  a latitude  of 
opinion  upon  some  points  that,  if  not  indifferent, 
were  so  obscure  as  scarcely  to  be  comprehensible 
by  the  human  judgment;  in  a few  other  things 
he  may  have  been  more  incline<l  towards  the  new 
than  the  old  doctrines ; but  it  was  at  most  the 
reform  of  the  church  that  he  sought,  not  its  over- 
throw ; nor  did  he  either  join  its  adversaries 
or  withdraw'  himself  from  its  communion.  The 
very  moderation  and  reasonableness,  however,  of 
his  dissent  from  his  brethren  made  it  only  the 
more  irritating  to  a body  inflameil  w’ith  suspicion 
and  fear,  and  apt  to  regai-d  everything  as  luke- 
wannness  or  concealed  hostility  that  was  not 
undiscriminating  and  reckless  partizanship.  Pea- 
cock’s fate  was  that  which,  in  all  ages,  has  usu- 
ally attended  moderators  and  mediators  between 
extreme  opinions  in  the  height  and  fury  of  their 
mutual  opposition  and  resentment.  In  one  mate- 
rial point,  at  least.  Peacock  had  distinctly  laid 
him.self  open  to  a charge  of  heresy.  In  admitting 

Eight  large  ring* *,  w which  nnfortiuinte  Innwusi  have  Ixwn 
chained,  are  rivette*!  in  the  wall.  On  the  river  side  U a amall 
ilcep  splayed  window,  and  near  it  a very  maagivo  «U>iie  lire- 
place,  over  which  a nule  reproeentation  of  the  cmciflxlon  w 
can'e«l. 

• HotiiuhiuL  Account,  by  DUliup  D.nle,  in  StaU  TViaU. 


Pbisos  Ciiamuek  in  the  Loixards'  Tower,  l.A.uBirrii.'— Er  >m  a drawing  by 

J.  W.  Archer. 
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that  a particular  l>eHef  upon  ceitain  mj'Bteriou.s 
questions  was  not  neces-sary  to  salvation,  he  had 
unavoidably  denied,  by  implication  if  not  in 
terms,  the  assumed  infallibility  of  the  church, 
which  had  declared  such  l>elief  to  be  indispen- 
* sable.  This  accordingly  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  accusation  laid  against  him.  The  other 
heresies  with  which  he  was  charged  amounted  to 
a denial  of  the  necessity  of  a l)elicf  in  certain 
doctrines,  not  to  a denial  of  the  doctrines  them- 
selves ; the  only  doctrine  he  was  charged  with 
denying  was  this  of  the  church’s  infallibility.  He 
was  convicted  upon  all  the  articles  exhibited 
against  him,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death, 
if,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  aversion  to  ex- 
treme courses  by  which  his  life  had  been  distin- 
guished, he  had  not  consented  to  a recantation  of 
his  obnoxious  opinions.  lie  read  his  abjuration 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  before  the  archbishop  and 
three  other  bishops,  delivering  at  the  same  time 
fourteen  of  his  books  with  his  own  hand  to  an 
attendant,  who  threw  them  into  a fire  lighted  for 
the  purpose,  while  many  thousands  of  sj^ectatora 
tilled  all  the  sixace  around.  Such  other  copies  ns 
had  been  collected,  w'ere  aflerward.s,  in  like  man- 
ner, delivered  to  the  flames.  Their  author,  how- 
ever, although  he  thus  save<l  his  life,  did  not  ob- 
tain his  liberty.  “ He  wjis  sent  to  Thomey 
Abbey  (in  the  Isle  of  Ely),  there  to  be  confined 
in  a secret,  closeil  chainl>er,  out  of  which  he  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go.  The  person  who  made 
his  bed  and  his  fire  was  the  only  one  who  might 
enter  and  speak  to  him  without  the  abbot’s  leave 
and  in  his  presence.  He  was  to  have  neither  pen, 
ink,  nor  paj>er,  and  to  be  allowed  no  books  except 
a mass-book,  a psalter,  a legendary,  and  a Bible. 
For  the  first  (piarter  he  was  to  have  no  better 
fare  tlian  the  common  rations  of  the  convent; 
afterwards  the  pittance  of  a sick  or  aged  brother, 
with  such  further  indulgence  as  his  health  might 
require ; for  which,  and  for  fitting  up  his  close 
apartment,  the  prior  was  allowed  eleven  |>ounds.”* 
Peacock  die<l  in  his  prison  after  a confinement 
of  about  three  years.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  church  to  destroy  them,  some  of 
his  works  still  remain,  especially  an  answer  to 
certain  of  the  more  extravagant  opinions  of  the 
Lollards,  which,  it  has  l>een  remarked, “contains 
passages  well  worthy  of  Hooker,  both  for  weight 
of  matter  and  dignity  of  stylo.”*. 

One  effect  of  the  distracting  wars  of  the  Roses 
was  to  interrupt  for  a time  the  persecution  of  the 
liollanls.  As  Fuller  has  finely  said,  “ the  very 
st/)rm  was  their  shelter.”  That  temi)est  of  V»1(Km1 
put  out,  while  it  lasto<l,  the  fires  of  Smithfield. 


' Sonthej’*  Boot  Ckuixlk,  L 8{>2. 

* ii&llam,  Mid.  !U.  476.  'rhe  J.\f<  o/Bithop  Ptaeoek  has 
lieen  wr.tt«n  by  thd  Rev.  John  Lowlii.  One  of  hU  works,  «n- 
tiiKxl  .i  Trtatut  on  Faith,  was  printed,  in  4to,  in  l<iS3. 


The  convulsion,  also,  which  shook  and  unsettle*! 
everything  ancient,  was  probably  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  new  opinions  in  another  way 
as  well  as  by  affording  a breathing  time  to  the 
hunted  converts. 

The  nation  appears  to  have  been  divide<l  dur- 
ing this  period,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, into  three  j»arties — the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  established  church  — the  meml)ers  of  the 
church  who  de.sired  its  reform,  but  not  its  aboli- 
tion— and  the  unswerving  and  unyiehling  arlher- 
ents  to  the  existing  establishment.  The  mere  re- 
formers were  perhaps  more  numerous  tliau  has 
been  generally  supposed.  It  is  likely  that  more 
of  the  clergy  had  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  Bi- 
shop Peacock  than  those  of  Thorpe  and  the 
thorough  Ix)llards,  which  would  h.ave  gone  al- 
most to  the  complete  extinction  of  their  order. 
That  portion  of  the  community  of  which  the 
House  of  Commons,  .as  then  constituted,  is  to  be 
taken  as  a fair  represonhitive,  may  also  be  regJir- 
de«l  as  having  boon  inclined  rather  to  the  coirec- 
tiou  of  the  abuses  of  the  church  than  to  its  entire 
overthrow,  or  even  to  any  great  change  either  of 
the  l>a.sis  on  which  it  stood,  or  of  the  general 
form  and  character  of  the  edifice.  In  general,  the 
House  of  Commons  went  along  with  the  lords 
and  the  clergy  in  calling  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws  against  the  followers  of  Wyckliffe  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  and  in  denouncing 
their  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  revenues  of 
the  church  as  destructive  of  all  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. The  old  subject  of  Papal  provisions  re- 
peatedly engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  prince.**. 
The  fonner  statutes  w'ero  renewe*!  and  extended 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV., 
and  both  then  and  at  various  other  times  great 
solicitude  wa.s  evinced  to  prevent  any  unconsti- 
tutional interference  of  the  Roman  See  in  roganl 
either  to  this  or  other  matters.  The  contest 
here,  however,  was  mainly  one  bctw'eeu  the  pope 
.and  the  heads  of  the  national  church — whatever 
was  taken  from  the  former  was  actpiired  by  the 
latter.  Whether  the  kingdom  was  any  gainer  by 
the  prohibition  of  Papal  provisions  came,  after 
some  time,  to  be  doubted.  Complaints  were  very 
soon  ho.ard  that  the  patronage  of  benefices  was 
not  exercised  by  the  bishops  with  so  much  .ad- 
vantage to  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning 
as  it  liad  formerly  been  when  it  was  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  the  hands  of  the  pope.  A re- 
presentation to  this  effect  had  been  presented  to 
the  convocation  in  1399  by  the  two  universities; 
they  stated  that  the  pojxrs,  in  disi>ensiug  livings 
by  the  mo<le  of  provision,  luul  always  l>een  wont 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  most  distinguished 
gra»luatcs;  but  that  since  provisions  had  Ixjen 
put  do*»m,  this  encouragement  to  talent  and  in- 
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ilutftry  had  been  so  entirely  removed,  that  the 
scliools  were  almost  deserted.  And  at  length  the 
evil  became  so  evident  that,  in  1416,  we  find  the 
commons  petitioning  the  king  that,  if  no  other 
adequate  remedy  could  be  provided,  the  statutes 
against  provisors  should  be  re{>ealed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  application  the  convocation  passed 
a law  the  following  year,  that,  for  the  next  ten 
years,  every  spiritual  patron  should  bestow  the 
first  vacant  benefice  of  which  he  had  the  patron- 
age, and  after  that  term  every  second,  on  some 
member  of  either  university,  graduated  in  divi- 
nity, law,  or  physic.  The  pai'liament  during  this 
j>eriod  steadily  maintained  the  great  principle 
which  had  been  established  by  the  act  of  prae- 
munire and  other  statutes,  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  1447 
the  bishops  and  clergy  presented  a petition,  bit- 
terly complaining  of  this  encroachment,  as  they 
considered  it,  upon  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
representing  that  the  spiritual  courts  were  much 
better  qualified  to  be  the  interpreters  of  statutes 
and  the  tribunals  of  ultimate  appeal,  than  the 
temporal ; but  to  this  remonstrance  the  parlia- 
ment paid  no  respect. 

The  church  (meaning  by  that  term  the  body  of 
tlie  clergy)  continued  to  set  its  face  against  all  re- 
form or  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In 
a very  few  ]x>ints  of  mere  order  and  discipline 
some  amendments  of  the  ancient  practice  were 
attempted : on  none  of  the  doctrinal  questions  at 
issue  between  the  adherents  to  the  Papal  system 
and  their  opponents  wiis  the  slightest  approxi- 
mation made  to  the  new  opinions.  The  only  de- 
viations from  the  ancient  standards  of  faith  and 
worship  were  in  the  opposite  direction.  Arch- 
bishop Aaindel  endeav’oured  to  put  down  the 
holding  of  fairs  in  church-yards  on  Sundays ; and 
his  successor,  Chicheley,  forbade  tl»e  barber-sur- 
geons to  keep  open  their  shops  on  that  day, 
which,  in  the  prohibition,  still  extant,'  he  some- 
what strangely  described  as  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ritual  obser- 
vances were  in  various  ways  stretched  to  a greater 
height  of  rigour  than  ever.  Arundel,  in  particu- 
lar, affected  a great  zeal  for  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin.  It  is  said  that  he  was  wont  to  ascribe 
to  her  intercession  the  fortunate  revolution  in 
the  state  which  had  restore<l  him  to  his  see ; he 
accordingly  amplified  the  ceremonial  of  her  wor- 
ship ; he  also  made  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  her  visitation,  and  other  saints*  days, 
double  festivals.  Several  new  saints  were  like- 
wise added  to  the  calendar  during  this  period, 
for  each  of,  whom,  of  courae,  a festival  day  was 
set  apart.  The  number  of  holidays  thus  received 
a considerable  increjise.  The  churches  also  be- 
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came  much  more  crowded  than  they  ever  had 
been  before  with  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
other  saints.  All  the  ancient  popular  su{)ersti- 
tions,  indeeil,  were  still  sanctioned  by  the  church 
as  much  as  in  the  earliest  and  d.arkest  ages. 
Among  others,  the  veneration  for  holy  wells  was 
still  a favourite  species  of  devotion  among  the 
people.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  cup 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  was  gradually 
taken  from  the  laity.  In  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ordinances  of  the  time  the  clergy  are  directed  to 
begin  by  withholding  the  cup  in  small,  obsctire 
churches.*  The  people  were  at  the  same  time  to 
be  taught  that  both  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Saviour  were  given  at  once  in  the  bread — that 
the  wine  was  mere  wine,  which  had  been  given 
to  enable  them  to  swallow  the  bread  the  more 
easily,  but  that  it  was  better  swallowed  without 
the  wine,  and  also  without  chewing,  that  none  of 
it  might  stick  in  their  teeth.  The  efficacy  of  in- 
dulgences, and  the  importance  of  confession,  of 
processions,  and  of  pilgrimages,  were  now  exalted 
more  than  ever.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  de- 
nounce heresy  as  the  chief  of  all  possible  sins.  In 
certain  constitutions  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, published  in  1409,  all  persons  in  any  man- 
ner calling  in  question  the  determination  of  the 
church  were  declareil  to  be  excommunicated  for 
the  first  offence,  and  subject  to  the  punishment 
of  heresy  for  the  second ; and  it  was  declared  at 
the  same  time  to  be  heresy  to  dispute  either  the 
utility  of  pilgrimages,  or  the  lawfulness  of  the 
adoration  of  images  and  of  the  cross.  Pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome  were  still  frequent;  a few  indivi- 
duals even  continued  to  find  their  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  were  glad,  at  the  cost  of  submitting  to 
many  exactions  aud  insults,  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
their  devotions  at  the  holy  sepulchre.  Nor  was 
even  the  old  crusading  mania  altogether  unknown 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  When  Pope  Martin  V., 
in  1426,  proclaimed  a crusade  against  the  famous 
Zisca  and  his  followers,  the  insurgent  Hussites 
of  Bohemia,  the  great  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  ap- 
pointed captain-general  of  the  crusaders,  and  im- 
mediately raised  an  army  of  2000  English  archers 
and  250  lancers  to  act  against  the  heretics.  It 
has  been  already  related  how  this  force  was  inter- 
cepted before  it  reached  Germany,  and  employed 
in  France  in  another  sort  of  conte.st.*  These 
were  the  last  soldiers  ever  raised  in  England  for 
a war  against  either  heretics  or  infidels.  AVhen 
Pope  Pius  II.  (better  known  as  ..Eneas  Sylvius) 
piXKjlaimed  his  crusade  against  the  Turks,  a few 
years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  he  fonnd 
little  inclination  in  England,  among  the  clergy  or 
laity,  either  to  take  the  cross  or  to  contribute 
their  money  to  the  expedition : it  was  with  great 

* Wilklii*,  Concilia,  Ul.  062.  * Soo  rol.  i.  p.  59S. 
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rlifficulty  that  the  clergy  were  induced  by  the 
king,  Edward  IV.,  to  tax  themaclves  on  the  oc- 
casion to  the  extent  of  sixpence  in  the  pound. 
The  countenance  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church 
was  at  this  time  of  considerable  importance  to 
Eilward,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had 
just  mounted  the  throne.  While  he  exerted  him- 
self, therefore,  to  gratify  the  former  by  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  this  assessment,  he  sought  to 
secure  the  favour  of  the  national  clergy  by  the 
grant  of  a charter  endowing  them  with  the  most 
extravagant  privileges.  In  this  stretch  of  pre- 
rogative he  Mdly  dispensed  with  the  statute  of 
pnemunire,  and  deprived  the  temporal  courts  of 
all  right  of  interfering  in  the  case  of  offences,  of 
whatever  nature,  committed  either  by  ecclesias- 
tical persons,  or  even  by  persons  pretending  to 
possess  the  clerical  character — thus  again  elevat- 
ing the  spiritual  courts  to  that  entire  indepen- 
dence of  the  state  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
first  years  after  the  Conquest,  and  which  it  had 
cost  so  long  a struggle  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  judges  to  destroy.  The  charter 
was  never  confirmed  by  parliament;  but  at  that 
era  of  confusion,  and  the  tem])orary  restoration 
of  arbitrary  power  in  the  government,  it  w'as  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  clergy  should,  under 
such  a sanction,  again  put  forth  some  of  the  most 
objectionable  of  their  old  pretensions. 

The  general  conduct  and  character  of  the  clergy 
of  this  age  are  not  presented  in  a favourable  light 
by  such  notices  as  the  documents  of  the  time  af- 
ford. In  1415  the  university  of  Oxford,  being 
commanded  by  Henry  V.  to  famish  a statement 
of  such  things  in  the  church  as  needed  reforma- 
tion, drew  up  a catalogue  of  abuses  in  forty-six 
articles,  most  of  which  are,  in  fact,  charges  of 
rapacity  and  various  descriptions  of  profligacy 
against  the  general  body  of  the  clergy.  It  is  as- 
serted, among  other  things,  that  the  debaucheries 
of  churchmen,  however  notorious,  were  never 
punished  except  by  a small  fine  privately  exacted, 
no  public  notice  being  taken,  by  suspension  or 
otherwise,  even  of  the  most  heinous  cases.  About 
half  a century  later  we  find  Archbishop  Bour- 
chier,  in  a commission  empowering  his  commis- 
sary-general to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  improved  discipline,  describing  many 
of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  as  persons 
wholly  destitute  both  of  literature  end  capacity ; 
and  adding  that  they  were  as  profligate  us  they 
were  ignorant,  neglecting  their  cures,  spending 
their  time  in  strolling  about  the  country  in  the 
company  of  loose  women,  and  their  incomes  in 
feasting,  drinking,  and  other  excesses.'  These 
Accounts,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  the  inflamed 
invectives  of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  but  the 
admissions  of  its  friends. 
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We  may  here  mention,  though  not  strictly  be- 
longing to  the  period  under  review,  a curious  en- 
actment of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  touching  the 
keeping  of  dogs  by  the  clergy ; from  which  we 
may  gather  that  the  citstom  was  not  confined  to 
the  opulent  spiritual  nobility,  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  but  was  followed,  on  such  a scale  as  they 
could  afford,  by  the  humblest  members  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order.  The  act  (the  13  Rich.  II.,  st. 
1,  a 13)  sets  forth  that  artificers,  labourers,  ser- 
vants, and  grooms  kept  greyhounds  and  other 
dogs,  with  which  they  were  wont  to  go  hunting 
on  the  holidays,  when  good  Christian  people 
were  at  church  hearing  Divine  service.  The 
clergy  could  hardly  have  been  decently  enume- 
rated in  this  preamble ; but  the  enacting  part  of 
the  statute  shows  that  some  of  their  body  were 
addicted  to  the  same  practices  as  the  artificers 
and  labourers.  While  it  is  ordained  that  no  lay- 
man who  is  not  possessed  of  lands  or  tenements 
of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings  shall  in 
future  keep  any  greyhound  or  other  dog  for  hunt- 
ing, the  same  prohibition  is  extended  to  all  priests 
or  clerks  whose  benefices  are  not  of  the  yearly 
value  of  ten  pounds ; they  shall  not,  it  is  added, 
use  ferrets,  hays,  nets,  hare-pipes,  nor  cords,  nor 
other  engines  for  taking  or  destroying  deers, 
hares,  coneys,  or  other  game,  under  jviin  of  a 
years  imprisonment. 

A statute  respecting  the  mendicant  friars  w.as 
passed  in  1402  (the  4 Hen.  IV.  c.  17),  which  de- 
serves to  be  here  noticed.  It  ordained  that  no 
friar  of  any  of  the  four  orders— the  Minorites, 
Augustines,  Preachers,  and  Carmelites,  should 
take  into  their  order  any  infant  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  without  the  consent  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions or  guardians,  nor  should  remove  such  infant, 
during  the  first  year  after  his  reception,  away 
from  the  place  where  he  had  beeu  received.  To 
the  intent,  it  is  added,  that  this  statute  and  ordi- 
nance should  hold  place  for  ever,  the  principals 
of  the  four  orders  (who  are  mentioned  by  name) 
“ being  in  their  proper  persons  before  the  king, 
and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  aud  the 
commons  of  the  realm,  in  the  full  parliament, 
laying  their  right  hands  on  their  breasts,  m.ade 
an  oath,  and  promised  in  the  same  ]>nrliameut, 
to  hold,  keep,  observe,  and  perform  the  statute 
and  ordinaitce  aforesaid,  for  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever.”  The  unusual  solemnity  adopteil 
on  this  occasion  indicates  how  prevalent  had  been 
the  evil  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  new  law 
to  put  down.  The  friars,  it  was  asserted,  usctl 
eaf>ecially  to  haunt  the  universities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seducing  into  their  ranks  the  most  pio- 
mising  of  the  youthful  mcml>ers;  and  this  pnic- 
tico  had  been  carrie«l  so  far  that  parents  wore 
thereby  deterre<l  from  sending  their  sons  to  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  —a  circumstance  which  wjis 
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alleged  aa  a principal  cause  of  the  decay  of  these 
uatiomil  establishments.  The  universities  ao- 
cordiugiy  had  now  come  to  look  upon  the  friars 
with  feelings  of  alienation  and  strong  aversion. 
A keen  jealousy  also  existed  between  the  mendi- 
cants and  the  general  body  of  the  secular  clergy, 
with  whom  they  competed  too  successfully  for 
the  }K)])ular  reverence  and  favour.  Tn  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  this  antipathy  broke  out  into  a 
violent  conti-oversy,  in  which  each  party  main- 
tained its  cause  by  the  most  unscrupulous  abuse 
of  its  opponents.  The  great  boast  of  the  mendi- 
cants was,  that  Jesus  Christ  himself,  while  on 
earth,  had  belonged,  as  they  said,  to  their  class. 
This  assertion  the  secular  clergy,  on  the  other 
hand,  denounced  as  both  false  and  daringly  im- 
pious. At  last  Po|)e  Ctdixtus  II.,  by  a bull  pub- 
lished in  1475,  declared  the  doctrine  of  the  friars 
to  be  hereticaL 

Some  notion  of  the  mode  of  preaching  com- 
monly followed  at  this  time  may  be  gathered 
from  the  constitutions  of  a convocation  of  the 
province  of  York,  held  in  1466.  These  contain 
both  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
clergy  ought  to  conduct  the  i*eligious  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  a summary  of  the  doctrines 
tliey  were  to  inculcate.  Every  parish  priest  is 
commanded  to  preach,  eitlier  by  himself  or  by  a 
substitute,  to  his  flock  four  times  in  the  year,  and 
on  these  occasions  to  explain  in  English,  with 
plainness  of  s|>eecb,  and  without  any  attempt  at 
metaphysical  reflnemeuts,  the  fourteen  articles 
of  faith,  the  ten  commandments,  the  two  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  the  seven  works  of  mercy,  the  seven 
mortal  sins,  and  the  soveu  sacraments. 

A few  notices  remain  to  be  added  respecting 
the  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland. 
The  clergy  of  that  kingdom,  or  some  of  them, 
are  spoken  of  under  their  ancient  name  of  Cul- 
dees  down  to  so  late  a period  as  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Culdees,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  peculiar  in  their  original 
constitution,  appear  to  have  gi-adually  become 
converted  into  a body  of  the  same  character  with 
the  clergy  of  England  and  of  the  other  couuti  ies 
of  Christendom.  Till  about  the  commencement 
of  the  eleventh  century,  they  seem  to  have  been 
derived  chiefly  or  exclusively  from  Ireland  and 
from  the  Irish  seminary  of  Iona;  after  that  date 
learned  churchmen  wore  often  brought  from  Eng- 
land to  1111  the  principal  stations  iu  the  Scottisli 
establishment.  The  earliest  historical  i*ecord  of 
any  interference  with  Scotland  on  the  part  of  the 
Romish  pontifis  is  that  of  the  appearance  in  the 
couutiy  of  John  of  Crema  as  Papal  legate  in  1126; 
but  wo  are  scarcely  entitled  thence  to  assume,  as 
has  sometimes  been  done,  that  the  Papal  supre- 
macy over  the  Scottish  church  was  then  for  the 
first  time  asserted  or  admitted.  Little  can  be 


inferred  from  the  silence  of  history  U]X)n  a par- 
ticular ]K>int,  iu  a ]>eriotl  of  which  scarcely  any- 
thing that  can  be  properly  called  history  has 
come  down  to  us.  Some  other  circumstances, 
however,  make  it  ap|>ear  )>robable  that,  if  any 
dependence  upon  Rome  was  so  much  as  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  eai-ly  Scottish  church,  it 
was  practically  all  but  or  altogether  uufelt.  The 
mere  remoteness  and  barbarous  condition  of  the 
country  would  secure  its  being  left  very  much  to 
itself  The  most  ancient  bishopric  in  Scotland 
north  of  the  Forth,  that  is,  iu  ancient  and  proper 
Scotland,  was  undoubtedly  St.  Andrews.  It  was 
most  }>robably  founded  towards  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century.  From  this  time  St.  Andrews  was 
considered  as  holding  the  primatial  rank,  which 
had  been  held  by  Iona  till  the  destruction  of  its 
monastery  by  the  Danes  iu  the  ninth  century, 
and  had  been  then  ti-ausferi'ed  to  Duukeld.  Long 
before  tlie  commencement  of  the  present  jwricKl, 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Scotland  had 
become  completely'  assimilateil,  iu  the  general 
outline  of  its  constitution,  to  the  other  churches 
of  the  Latin  world. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  church  iu  the  fif- 
teeuth  century,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  recovered, 
consists  principally  of  the  enumeration  of  a series 
of  provincial  councils,  w'hose  acts,  reported  as 
they  are,  contain  little  or  nothing  of  much  in- 
terest. The  most  accurate  notice  of  them  is  that 
given  by  Hailes,  iu  his  Historical  Memorials  con- 
cerning the  Provincial  Councils  of  the  Scottish 
Clergy,  from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  era  of  the 
Reformation.'  They  appear  to  have  been  usually 
held  at  Perth. 

The  following  passage  gives,  in  brief  comjmss, 
a comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  Scottish 
church  at  this  period: — “The  privileges  of  tho 
church  seem  to  have  been  au  exemption  from 
tribute  and  war,  and  from  the  sentence  of  a tem- 
poral Judge;  a judicial  authority  iu  the  spiritual 
causes  of  tithes,  testaments,  matrimonial  and 
hei*etical  afl'airs;  fix'edom  to  let  lauds  and  tithes; 
submission  to  no  forngn  church,  but  to  the  po]>e 
alone;  a |x>wer  of  holding  provincial  councils  for 
the  regulation  of  the  national  church.  In  bene- 
fices the  pontiff  had  only  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion and  deprivation,  and  the  purchase  of  any 
benefice  at  llome  was  strictly  prohibited.  (By 
on  act  of  parliament  passed  iu  1471,  tho  procure- 
ment of  any  benefices  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
other  than  those  anciently  at  the  dls])osal  of  the 
pope,  was  declared  to  be  a crime  punishable  with 
the  ]>aius  of  treason.)  The  bishops  were  elected 
by  the  chapter,  aud  the  royal  recommendation 
seems  seldom  to  have  intervened.  Abbots  were 
chosen  by  the  monks  alone;  the  secular  clergy 
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n-ere  named  by  the  proprietors  of  the  lauds. 
These  clergy  were  either  parsons  (rectors)  or 
vicars.  Many  were  in  the  appointment  of  the 
bishops,  and  of  collegiate  bodies,  whose  chapters 
they  harmed.  Hence  the  lay  patronage  was  much 
confined.  Many  sees  and  abbeys  were  opulent; 
but  James  III.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  mo- 
narch who  seized  and  made  a tratfic  of  the  nomi- 
nation.”' 

The  religious  zeal  of  the  age  expendetl  itself 
u{x)n  the  same  objects  in  Scotland  as  in  England. 
Whithern,  in  Galloway,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  noted  Scottish  ]>ilgrimage.  St.  Treignan, 
rei>eatedly  mentioned  by  Rabelais  as  the  name 
of  a Scottish  saint,  is  supposed  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  St.  Ninian,  the  founder  of  the  bishopric 
of  Whithero.* 

The  new  doctrines,  however,  penetrated  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  very  soon  after  they 
made  their  appearance  in  the  south.  The  first 
propagators  appear  to  have  come  from  England 
— whether  seeking  a refuge  from  the  active  in- 
quisition after  heresy,  which  had  begun  in  that 
kingdom,  or,  us  is  more  likely,  ambitious  of  exer- 
cising the  apostlesbip  of  the  trutli  in  a new  land. 
In  the  year  1408,  John  Resby,  an  English  priest, 
was  appreheude<l  as  a Wyckliftite,  and  brought 
before  a council  of  the  clergy,  presided  over  by 
Laurence  of  Lindores,  an  eminent  doctor  of  divi- 
nity—the  same  who,  on  the  institution,  a few’ 
years  after,  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  appoiute<l  reader  of  the  canon  law  in  the  new 
seminary.  Resby,  it  is  said,  was  charged  with 
maintaining  no  fewer  than  forty  erroneous  opi- 
nions, of  which,  however,  only  two  are  particu- 
larized— one,  that  the  pope  was  not  Christ’s  vicar; 
the  other,  that  he  was  not  to  be  esteemed  pope 
if  he  was  a man  of  wicked  life.  The  unfortunate 
man  was  condemned  on  these  and  the  other 
charges,  and  was  burned  at  Perth  along  with  his 
books  and  writings — being,  as  far  ns  is  known, 
the  first  person  who  thus  sufiereil  in  Scotland. 
The  example,  like  that  of  the  similar  execution 
of  Sawtre  in  England  a few  years  before,  ap{>ears 
to  have  been  ctmsidered  sufficient  to  strike  terror 
into  the  po]>ular  mind  fi^r  some  time.  The  second 
Scottish  martyrdom  did  not  take  place  till  the 
year  1433,  when  Paul  Crawar,  a Bohemian  phy- 
sician, was  burned  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  23d  of 
July.  Crawar  appears  to  have  l>ecn  sent  by  the 
Reformers  of  Ik>hemia  to  open  a communication, 
[uirtly,  ]>erha|«,  of  a ]>olitical  ns  well  as  of  a reli- 
gious nature,  with  those  of  the  same  creed  in 
Scotland,  and  to  propagate  in  that  counti'y  the 
tenets  of  Wyckliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
He  is  admitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  chroniclers 

■ PlnksrVia,  UM.  of  Scotland,  I.  174. 

* See,  amung  other  P4UMKM,  Ur.  L cb.  S3,  aiul  Lit.  U.  ch.  08, 
with  the  Xotee  of  Le  Duclut. 
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to  have  l)C€n  a person  of  great  learning  and  of 
singular  acuteness  and  dexterity  in  argument. 
All  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  logical 
jowers,  however,  availed  him  nothing  in  the  con- 
test with  his  hostile  judges,  and  with  the  remorse- 
less inquisitor,  Laurence  of  Lindores,  who  was 
again  the  president  of  the  court.  It  is  lament- 
able to  have  to  add  that  both  these  executions 
also  bx)k  place  during  the  primacy  of  Bishop 
Henry  Wai’dl.aw,  the  venerated  founder  of  the 
first  Scottish  university — a prelate  to  whose  en- 
lightened munifioence  history  and  tradition  bear 
the  same  testimony  w’ith  this  and  other  still  en- 
during works  of  public  usefulness. 

Although  no  person  is  recorded  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  stake  for  heresy  in  the  s|)ace  of 
nearly  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  exe- 
cutions of  Resby  and  Crawar,  it  is  certain,  never- 
theless, th.\t  the  new  opinions  obtained  an  exten- 
sive diffusion  in  Scotland  during  that  interval. 
This  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  the  trial  of 
the  Bohemian,  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  emissary 
to  a numerous  body  sharing  the  sentiments  of 
himself  and  his  countrymen.  The  growth  of 
Ixillardism  may  also  be  inferred  from  a statute 
that  had  been  passed  for  its  suppression  by  the 
|>arliament  that  assembled  immediately  after  the 
return  of  James  I.  from  England  in  1421.  This 
statute  directed  that  every  bishop  should  'make 
inqui-sition  within  his  diocese  for  all  Lollards  and 
other  heretics,  in  order  that  they  might  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  laws  of  holy  church,  the 
civil  power  being  called  in  for  that  purjx)se,  when 
necessary,  in  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical.  It  is  state<l 
that  the  little  treatises  which  Resby  and  his  dis- 
ciples had  dispersed  had  sprea<l  the  obnoxious 
doctrines;  Bower,  the  continuaU'r  of  Fordun,  who 
wrote  some  years  after  the  second  of  the  two  exe- 
cutions that  have  been  mentioned,  tells  u.s  that 
there  were  still  in  his  day  some  unhappy  |)ersons, 
instigated  by  the  devil,  by  whom  these  writings 
were  secretly  preserve<l,  and  their  peniicious 
heresies  cherished,  in  acconlanco  with  the  scrip- 
tural text,  that  “ stolen  waters  arc  sweet,  and 
bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.” 

The  most  important  event  that  happened  dur- 
ing the  present  period  in  the  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical  establishment  was  the  erection 
of  the  see  t>f  St.  Andrews  into  an  archbishopric 
by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1471.  This  measure  was 
resorted  to  in  consetjueuce  of  the  renewal  by 
Nevil,  Archbishop  of  York,  of  the  old  claim  of 
his  sec  to  supremacy  over  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. The  PajMil  bull  declared  it  to  be  an  unfit- 
ting thing  that  an  English  prelate  should  Iw  Pri- 
mate of  Scotland,  and  ordained  all  the  rest  of  the 
Scottish  bishops,  twelve  in  number,  to  be  hence- 
forth subject  to  St  Andrews.  The  occupant  of 
the  latter  see  at  this  time  was  Patrick  Gn\ham, 
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u uephew  of  the  lute  Eiug  James  I.,  but  who  had 
beeu  driven  by  the  ascendency  of  the  Boyds,  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.,  from  his  native  country 
to  Itome.  He  was  resident  at  tlie  pontifical  court 
when  the  bull  was  granted;  but  he  now  thought 
tliat,  with  his  increase  of  dignity,  he  might  ven- 
ture to  return  home,  the  rather  as  he  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  Papal  legate  for  three  yeai’s, 
w’ith  a commission  to  reform  oil  abuses  in  the 
national  church.  He  found,  however,  that  his 
new  rank  and  authority  only  made  him  new  ene- 
mies. He  was  soon  after  arre%ted  at  the  suit  of 
some  Roman  bankers,  who  had  advanced  the 
money  to  pay  the  dues  on  his  bull  of  privileges, 
and  whose  claims  he  was  now  unable  to  satisfy 
In  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  seizure  of  part  of 
his  revenues  by  the  king,  and  bis  expenses  in 
bribing  the  persons  possessing  influence  at  court, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  the  rest.  He 
Wits  first  shut  up  in  his  own  castle  at  St.  Andi*ews, 


and  soon  after  committed  to  the  custody  of  Wil- 
liam Schevez,  the  archdeacon  of  his  diocese,  a 
young  man  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
lavour  of  the  court  by  his  agreeable  talents,  and 
especially,  it  is  afliimed,  by  his  skill  in  astrology, 
a study  which  he  had  pursued  under  John  Sper- 
uick  at  the  university  of  Louvain.  In  no  long 
time  Schevez  was  appointed  his  coadjutor;  and 
eventually  a process  was  raised  against  the  unfor- 
tunate archbishop,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
he  was  found  guilty  of  schism,  simony,  heresy,  and 
other  crimes,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his  dignity  and 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  confinement.  This 
strange  affair  was  terminated  by  Schevez  being 
appointed  archbishop.  He  held  the  primacy  from 
1478  till  his  death  in  1494.  Meanwhile  his  de- 
posed predecessor  had  transferred  first  to 
luchcolm,  thence  to  Dunfermline,  and  finally  to 
the  oistle  of  Locbleveu,  where  he  died  a few 
months  after  Schevez  had  obtained  his  place. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  IV.  (A.D.  1399),  TO  THE  DEATH  OP  RICHARD  III.  (A.D.  I486). 

I’tn^'reBS  of  Eu{jlLgk  lil>erty — The  advantages  it  derived  from  Henry  IV.  and  Lis  suoceMors — Classes  who  coinpoeod 
the  parliament  during  this  ]>eriod — Emancipation  of  the  villains — Improved  condition  of  the  peasantry— 
State  of  the  mercantile  classes — Their  commodities  of  traffic — Mercantile  shipping — Hinderances  to  the  iner> 
cautile  enter]>rise  of  the  period — High  estimation  in  which  the  mercantile  profession  was  already  held- 
Manners  and  oustonis — Decay  of  chivalry — Causes  of  the  decay — English  archery — Its  origin — Laws  enacted 
for  its  general  practice — The  old  English  bow — The  string — The  arrow — Mode  of  handling  the  bow — Sports 
and  competitions  of  archery — Rules  by  which  proficiency  in  archery  was  acquired — Public  sports — Dramatic 
representations — Miracle  and  mystery  plays — Morality  plays— Private  theatricals — Royal  pageant  plays  of 
this  period — Amusements  of  the  aristocracy — lucloeure  hunting — Tennis — Card-playing — ('oetume  of  the 
higher  classes — Female  costiune— Domestic  life  of  the  higher  classes— Mansions  of  the  nubility — Halls  of 
the  mansions — Banquets — Materials  and  accompaniments  of  the  banquet — Ordinary  meals — Retinues  of  tlio 
nobility — Domestic  life  of  the  commons — Glutton  masses — Poverty  of  food  in  certain  districts  —Active  sports 
of  the  commons — The  play  of  quarter-staiT — Wrestling  matches,  Ac. — Bowling — Various  games  of  ball — 
Prisoners’  bars — Blindman’s  buff — Boating — Prohibited  games — Condition  of  London — Metropolitan  sight' 
seeing  of  the  period— London  riots — Literature  and  literary  society  of  England— Falling  off  in  the  colleges — 
Futility  as  yet  of  learned  pursuits — Depreciation  of  the  study  of  medicine  and  Uteology — Preachers  of  the 
day — Specimens  of  their  sermons — Higher  estimation  of  the  study  of  law — Causes  of  this  preference — Educa. 
tion  of  students  in  law — Distinguished  lawyers  of  the  period— Decline  in  English  ]>oetry  during  tliis  ]»eriod — 
English  poets  of  the  day — John  Lydgate.  Architecture — Perpendicular  style — Its  |>eculiar  distinctions — 
Buildings  in  which  it  is  illustrated — Tudor  style — Its  characteristics.  Condition  of  Scotland — State  of  goverii- 
ineut  in  Scotland — Restrictions  u]>on  the  royal  authority — Power  of  the  Scottish  nobles — Imperfections  of 
Scottish  agriculture — Mow-troopers  of  Scotland — Mendicants — Military  customs  and  warlike  sports  of  tlie 
Scots— Scuttisli  weapons — Deficiency  in  the  archery  of  Scotland — War  laws  of  Scotland — Signal  beacons — 
Modes  of  living  in  Scotland— Chiefs  and  their  retainers — Insecure  state  of  society— Rude  condition  of  Scottish 
dwellings — Fruitless  attempts  of  James  I.  and  James  III.  to  introduce  civilization  among  the  ;>eople — Learned 
Scotchmen  of  the  period — Erection  of  the  first  Scottish  universities— Scottish  poeta— James  I. — Henry  the 
Minstrel-  -Robert  Henderson. 

W subjects  ill  history  are  more  j In  tliia  case,  its  existence  would  Lave  been  as 
interesting  or  more  inqiortant  than  ! precarious  as  its  birth,  and  it  might  have  Iteeu 
the  growth  and  progress  of  Eng-  lost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  won.  On  the  cou- 
^ lila^rty.  It  was  by  no  sudden  trary,  whole  centuries  of  struggle  were  necessary, 

i outburst  of  |K)pular  energy,  or  ra-  and  all  the  sufferings  as  well  as  changes  of  in- 

I ^ j)ij  development  of  the  national  fancy,  boyhood,  and  youtli,  had  to  be  undei^no 

diiuacter,  that  so  great  a blessing  was  achieved.  | before  it  could  acquire  a coufinned  and  perma- 
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nent  manhood.  Such  is  the  chief  lesson  of  the  ' 
epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrive<l.  The  | 
combination  of  tlie  English  nobility  at  Runny-  j 
mede  laid  boumls  to  the  power  of  royalty,  while 
the  wars  with  Scotl.-uul  and  France  which  suc- 
ceeded, made  each  sovereign  more  dependent 
U|K)n  jKipular  favour  and  support  than  had  been 
the  cjise  with  his  predecessors;  and  thus,  ener- 
getic though  they  were,  and  cajwible  under  other 
circumstances  of  establishing  a complete  despotic 
nde,  Edward  I.  and  Edwanl  III.  were  obliged 
not  only  to  confirnj,  but  also  to  enlarge  the  con- 
cessions of  the  imWcile  John.  The  next  era  in 
the  history  of  English  liberty  was  still  more 
favourable  for  its  progress.  This  was  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  liancaster,  and  the  wai-s  of 
the  Roses,  events,  indeed,  whose  immediate  fruits 
were  apparently  little  else  than  suffering  and 
calamity,  but  whose  substantial  benefits  were 
realized  by  the  nation  at  large,  long  after  the 
York  and  Lancaster  contention  had  passed  away. 

. No  event  couhl  have  been  more  seasonable 
to  the  lil)ertie8  of  England  at  this  peritxl  than 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  His  predecessor 
having  crushed  both  lords  and  commons,  hafl 
created  for  himself  a new  parliament  that  was 
subservient  to  his  wishes;  he  had  placed  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of 
his  creatures;  and  l)eing  thus  completely  ab.so- 
late,  everything  was  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
weakness  and  extravagance.  Had  tliis  state  of 
things  continued, the  {Ksople, oppressed  by  tyranny 
and  taxation,  would  probably  have  l>ebiken  them- 
selves for  remedy  either  to  a new  Wat  Tyler  in- 
surrection. or  even  a French  jacqut^rie,  and  only 
confirmed  their  bondage  by  a failure.  It  was 
then  that  Henry  ascende<l  the  throne,  and  as^n- 
ded  it,  not  by  legitimate  right,  but  by  usurpation. 
In  this  case,  one  such  act  of  tyranny  as  those 
which  Richard  II.  had  perpetrated  would  have 
overthrown  him;  and  of  this  he  showed  that  he 
was  conscious  by  the  cautiousness  with  which  he 
approached  the  royal  seat,  as  well  as  the  modera- 
tion with  which  ho  occupied  it.  The  same  rule  was 
continueil  by  his  two  successors  under  the  same 
urgency;  for  still  they  were  ustirpers,  and  the  elder 
line  of  the  house  of  York  might  at  any  time  re- 
assert their  claims  to  the  throne.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  parliament  of  England  was 
now  of  higher  account  than  hitherto,  while  the 
)»cople  were  more  fully  and  cquitiibly  repn*8entcd. 
This  last  fact  may  lie  understood  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  (rla&ses  of  which  the  parliament  was 
conipowMl.  It  now  cfmsi.stcd  of  the  throe  estates — 
the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  common*,  while 
the  last  of  these  cla..<8es  consisted  of  l>etwecn  two 
and  three  hundred  members  compose«l  of  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses.  In  this  way,  every  grade 
of  rank  in  the  commonalty,  and  every  trade  and 


! pi-ofession,  could  find  its  representative  and  ad- 
I vocate  in  the  assembled  parliament  of  England, 
j These  knights  alone  coiistitute<l  a very  imjwr- 
tant  element  in  the  popular  representation.  They 
were  seventy-four  in  number,  and  from  their 
birth,  habits,  and  occupations,  they  were  suffi- 
ciently couversjint  with  public  affairs  to  make 
their  suggestions  respecteil,  as  well  as  sufficiently 
high-spirited  and  fonnidable  to  che<;k  the  ag- 
gressions of  desjwtism.  In  this  way,  every 
great  change  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Lan- 
castrian Henries,  advanced  the  cause  of  English 
liberty,  by  reilucing  the  monarchical  power  to 
fixed  and  constitutional  limits.  Another  formi- 
dable des}x>tism,  however,  remained,  that  threat- 
ened to  rise  by  the  limitation  of  monarchy,  and 
Injcome  the  worse  oppression  of  the  two.  This 
was  feudalism,  whose  strength  mainly  lay  in 
civil  commotion,  and  which,  on  the  removal  of 
one  sole  tyrant,  could  at  any  time  have  produ- 
ced a hundretl  in  his  room.  But  this  portentous 
tlanger  w-as  removed  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
in  which  the  nobility,  as  the  party  most  inter- 
ested in  the  strife,  perished  by  proscription 
and  mutual  extermination.  The  field  and  the 
scaffold  did  their  utmost,  and  the  high  seigno- 
rial  rights  of  the  proud  king-makers  passed 
away  with  those  who  had  held  them.  The  battle 
of  Bosworth  was  the  last  gleaning  of  that  terri- 
ble liarvest  in  which  the  feudalism  of  England 
was  irrecoverably  destroyed. 

This  prf)gress  of  lil)erty  is  es{>ecially  illustrated 
in  the  history  of  English  villanage.  During  the 
preceding  period,  the  lietter  class  of  villains  had 
been  rising  into  copy-holders  of  land,  while  the 
inferior  were  Iiecoming  free  lalxnii'ers  and  arti- 
zans;  and  in  either  case  they  were  freed  from 
that  degrading  bondage  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  the  absolute  property  of  their 
masters,  and  even  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  bom.  So  great  a change,  however,  could 
not  be  effectetl  without  a stmggle  on  the  j>art  of 
the  villains  themseh'es;  and  the  character  of  this 
struggle  is  fully  explained  by  a statute  cnacte<l 
u)K)n  the  subject  in  1377.  From  this  it  apjiears, 
that  landholders  and  masters  hud  made  grievous 
' complaints  of  the  losses  they  had  sustained 
through  the  villains  who  “have  now  late  with- 
drawn, and  do  daily  withdraw  their  services  and 
customs  duo  to  their  said  lords,  by  comfort  and 
procurement  of  other  their  counsellors,  main- 
tainers,  and  abettors  in  the  country."  The.se 
counsellors,  it  is  adde<l,  “by  colour  oi  certain  ex- 
emplifiaitions  inmle  out  of  the  Bool*  of  Doom*- 
day,  and  by  their  evil  interpretations  of  the  same, 
they  affirm  them  to  l>e  quite  and  utterly  dis- 
charge<l  of  all  manner  of  servage  due,  as  well  of 
their  Ixxlies  as  of  their  said  tenure,  and  will  not 
suffer  any  distress  or  other  justice  to  be  uuulo 
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upon  them ; but  do  menace  the  ministers  of  their 
lords  of  life  and  member,  and,  which  more  is, 
gather  themselves  together  in  great  routs,  and 
agi*ee  by  such  confederacy  that  every  one  shall 
aid  other  to  resist  their  lords  with  strong  hand." 
Here  we  have  the  act  of  self-emancipation  con- 
ducted according  to  form  of  law,  and  afterwards 
followed  by  combination  to  make  it  good  by 
force,  if  need  should  be.  In  this  way,  the  con- 
flict so  important,  although  unnoticed  in  history, 
seems  to  have  gone  on  until  the  rebellion  of 
AVat  Tyler  in  1381,  when  one  of  the  demands  of 
the  insurgents  was  the  complete  abolition  of  vil- 
lanage.  The  suppression  of  this  rebellion  was 
followed  by  severe  enactments,  tlirough  wliioh  the 
old  state  of  serfage  was  attempted  to  be  restored ; 
but  the  opportunity  had  gone  by,  and  a spirit  of 
independence  had  been  awakened  that  went  on- 
waril  in  spite  of  statutes.  The  result  of  this  was 
evident  in  tlie  next  reltellion  of  the  people  con- 
dncteil  by  Jack  Cade  in  145t).  Here,  nothing 
was  spoken  about  villanage,  for  the  legiUity  of 
villanage  was  no  longer  absolute.  The  de- 
mands of  the  peo])le  had  assumed  a higher  tone, 
and  were  directed  against. the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  the  crown  and  the  abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  immediate  re<lress  was  required. 
And  besides  this,  they  demanded  the  full  exer- 
cise of  their  right  to  elect  their  own  representa- 
tives in  parliament  without  the  interference  of 
the  nobility.  This  insurrection,  too,  was  not  so 
easily  quelled  as  the  first  had  been,  when  the 
boy  Richard  II.  rode  up  to  the  angry  mutineers, 
and  appeiised  them  with  a few  empty  words. 
Instead  of  this,  they  repeatedly  defeated  the 
king’s  troops  that  were  sent  against  them,  and 
w'ei*e  only  quelled  at  last  from  want  of  suflicient 
leaders.  Their  principles,  also,  instead  of  being 
|>ermanently  arreste<l,  sustained  nothing  worse 
than  a temporary  check,  under  which  they  gained 
additional  vigour  for  a more  successful  renewal 
of  the  contest. 

During  the  present  periotl  of  our  history,  the 
peasantry  of  England,  who  were  now  becoming 
fioe  to  serve  whom  and  where  they  pleased,  must, 
with  their  liberty,  have  been  acquiring  a corres- 
|x>ndent  increase  in  the  means  and  comforts  of 
domestic  life.  This  is  evident  from  the  rise  in  the 
wages  of  rural  labourers  between  1388  and  1444, 
and  the  sumptuary  laws  that  were  afterwards 
enacted  to  repress  extravagance  of  dress  among 
the  working-classes.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
decree,  that  no  lalmurer  shoidd  be  dressed  in 
broad-cloth  costing  more  than  two  shillings  a 
yard ; that  his  nether  habiliments,  called  hosen, 
consisting  of  breeches  and  stockings  composed 
of  one  piece,  should  not  cost  more  than  fourteen 
pence,  and  that  his  wife  shall  no  longer  wear  a 
girdle  garnished  witli  silver,  or  a kerchief  of 


doth  costing  more  than  twolve-})ence  per  pliglit 
—that  is,  a yard  and  a quarter.  Only  nineteen 
yeai-s  afterwards,  the  rise  in  the  condition  of  the 
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working-classes  is  curiously  indicated  by  a fresh 
8um])tu.'iry  law,  in  which  this  twelve-penny  ker- 
chief is  superseded  by  one  of  twenty-pence,  be- 
yond which,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  head 
attire  of  tlve  lalwurer’s  wife  was  not  allowed  to 
trespass.  From  tlie  same  source  w'e  learn,  that 
ilomc-stic  servants,  whetlmr  of  lords,  tradesmen, 
or  artificers,  were  well  ami  comfortably  feii,  liav- 
ing  at  least  one  subsUntial  meal  a-day  of  flesh  or 
fish,  while  the  other  meals  chiefly  consisted  of 
“ milk,  butter,  chee.se,  and  other  such  Actuals.* 
In  turning  from  the  agricultund  to  the  mer- 
<;antilo  progre.S8of  Eughuid  during  this  period,  it 
i.s  uece.ss;ir\'  in  the  first  case  to  take  into  account 
the  i>opulation  of  the  towns  by  w'hich  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  represented.  We  find, 
then,  that  as  yet,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  people  had  been  small,  compared  with  the 
time  lltat  ha^l  e]a]>sed  and  the  opportunities  that 
had  af)parently  been  enjoyed;  for  while  the  whole 
]>opulatiou  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
ap|x;ai-s  to  have  been  about  2,000,000,  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Ivlwartl  III.,  after  a lapse  of 
300  years,  it  only  amounted  to  about  2,500,000. 
ThevLsitjitionof  dearth  to  whicii  England  had  been 
frequently  subject,  the  wars  with  Scotland  and 
Fnince,  and  aljove  all,  the  destructive  pestilence 
of  134.9  by  which  Europe  at  large  was  almost  half 
depopulated,  are  the  only  causes  to  which  we  can 
trace  this  slowness  of  increase.  Of  this  popu- 
lation, the  town  part  of  it  is  reckoned  at  not 
more  than  170,000,  or  little  more  than  a fifteenth. 
In  these  statistics,  many  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Elngland  present  an  astounding  contrast  to  the 
greatness  into  which  they  afterwards  expanded. 
Thus,  the  population  of  London  is  rated  at 
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about  35,000,  that  of  Bristol  9500,  that  of  New- 
castle-upou-Tyne  4000,  that  of  Yarmouth  3000, 
tlmt  of  Hull  2300.  Scarcely,  indeed,  were  there 
thirty  towns  in  England  containing  a {X>{)ula- 
tion  of  more  than  2000  souls,  according  to  the  roll 
of  the  capitation  tax  in  1377.  And  yet,  all  this 
was  much,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  day; 
and  the  Greek  historian  Laonicus  Chalcondyles, 
in  his  description  of  the  principal  kingdoms  of 
Euro{>e  in  1400,  gives  the  following  account  of 
Eughuid: — “ It  is  full  of  towns  and  villages.  It 
has  no  vines,  and  but  little  fruit,  but  it  abounds 
in  com,  honey,  and  wool,  from  which  the  natives 
make  great  quantities  of  cloth.  London,  the 
capital,  may  bo  prefeiTcd  to  every  city  of  the 
West  for  population,  opulence,  and  luxury.  It 
is  seated  on  the  river  Thames,  which,  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  tide,  daily  receives  and  despatches 
trading  vessels  from  and  to  various  countries.” 
In  the  alx>ve  extract,  the  Byzantine  mentions 
the  princii>al  article  of  £ngli.sh  commerce,  which 
still  consisted  of  wool.  This  staple,  by  the  fif- 
teenth century,  ha<l  become  so  excellent,  that  it 
was  reckoned  superior  to  the  wool  of  Sjjain,  and 
was  used  therefore  even  by  the  SiMiniainls  them- 
selves in  the  manufacture  of  their  finest  cloths. 
The  Flemings  also,  who  were  still  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  Europe,  found  that  they  could 
not  make  such  good  cloth  of  the  S{Minish  wool 
by  itself,  as  when  it  was  mixed  with  English. 
Besides  wool,  the  trade  of  England  with  foreign 
countries  at  this  time  consisted  of  gun{)owiler 
and  guns,  and  of  tin;  while  the  imports  received 
in  return,  wore  articles  of  mercery  and  haber- 
dashery, and  wines,  spices,  and  groceries.  The 
chief  countries  with  w’hich  the  English  traded 
were  Flanders,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Florence,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns. 
With  this  inciease  of  traffic,  the  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  improvement  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building had  l>een  m.aking  commensurate  pro- 
gress. Thus,  Henry  V.  built  several  dromons 
or  ships  of  war  at  Southampton,  so  large,  we  are 
told,  that  the  world  hiul  never  seen  the  like;  and 
one  of  them,  called  the  King's  Chamber,  of  ex- 
traordinary splendour,  carried  a sail  of  purple 
silk,  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France  em- 
broidered on  it.  With  regard  to  the  merchant 
vessels,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  size, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  largest  carried  4tK), 
600,  and  even  900  tons.  As  ship-building  was 
now  of  such  importance  to  the  nation,  it  appears 
to  have  had  a due  share  of  royal  encouragement, 
inde{>endently  of  the  stimulus  of  mercantile  gain. 
A proof  of  this  we  have  in  the  history  of  John 
Taverner,  the  rich  merchant  of  Hull.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  he  built  “ by  the  help  of  God 
and  some  of  the  king's  subjects,"  as  it  is  express- 
ed in  the  royal  license,  a ship  as  large  or  even 


larger  than  a great  Venetian  carrack.  In  recom- 
pense of  such  a patriotic  deed,  the  king  directeil 
that  the  ship  should  be  called  the  Carrack  Orace 
Dieu,  and  its  owner  permitted  to  take  on  Ixwinl 
“ wool,  tin,  lamb-skins,  wool-fels,  passelarges, 
and  other  hides,  raw  or  tanned,  and  any  other 
merchandise,  in  the  ports  of  London,  Hull,  or 
Sandwich,  and,  on  paying  aliens’  duty,  to  carry 
them  direct  to  Italy,  from  which  he  might  bring 
back  bow-staves,  wax,  and  other  foreign  pnxluce 
necessary  for  the  coimtry,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  revenue  and  of  the  nation.” 

The  development  of  mercantile  enterprise  dur- 
ing this  period  w'as  impeded  by  many  serious 
obstacles.  Of  these,  the  most  obvious  was  the 
military  spirit  fostered  by  the  war  with  France. 
The  recent  successes  of  Edwivrd  III.  and  the 
Block  Prince,  and  the  lenewal  of  these  under 
Henry  V.,  gave  such  a bias  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  that  the  peaceful  occupations  of  merchan- 
dise were  despised,  and  even  wealth  itself  was 
cheaply  estimate<l  except  as  the  prize  of  valour 
and  conquest.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore, 
if  the  active  adventurous  spirits  of  the  country 
were  more  eager  to  cut  out  for  themselves  a 
fair  lordship  in  France,  than  to  attain  the  envie^l 
rank  of  w'ealthy  aldermen  and  worshipful  sheriffs 
at  home,  by  a dull  unchivalrous  life  of  buying 
and  selling.  Then  came  the  cost  of  these  worth- 
less victories,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  their 
abandonment,  which  acted  os  successive  drains 
upon  the  profits  of  the  mercantile  community. 
All  this  was  nothing  more  than  natural  to  a {>eo- 
ple  who,  in  adopting  commercial  pursuits,  ha4.1 
abated  nothing  of  their  high  military  character, 
and  were  rea4ly  to  alteniate  the  cliances  of  traflic 
with  those  of  wiu’  and  invasion.  But  even  worse 
than  the  obstacles  which  arose  from  this  source, 
and  which  were  only  of  a temporary  character, 
were  those  tliat  accrued  from  legislative  enact- 
ments devised  with  the  view  of  funnering  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  nation.  These  con- 
sisted of  such  restrictions  as,  for  the  price  of 
a present  benefit,  which  after  all  was  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  destroyed  that  reciprocity  of  one 
nation  with  another  in  buying  and  selling,  which 
forms  the  true  basis  of  mercantile  confidence  and 
prosperity.  A few  specimens  of  these  laws  will 
suffice.  No  merchant  was  allowed  to  trade  to 
Iceland  and  Finland,  where  the  only  commodity 
of  trafiic  was  salteil  fish,  without  a license  both 
from  the  King  of  England  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. No  Englishman  was  to  sell  goods  to  any 
foreign  merchant  except  for  ready  money,  or 
goods  immuiliately  delivered.  No  foreign  mer- 
chiuit  was  to  sell  any  goods  in  England  to 
another  foreigner  without  forfeiting  the  goods 
thus  sold — and  why  ? -that  the  king  should 
sustain  no  loss,  and  the  national  merchandise  no 
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damage,  by  under- selling.  Another  mischief 
arose  from  the  privileged  classes  themselves  en- 
tering into  the  gainful  occupations  of  traffic, 
which  they  were  enabled  to  pursue  at  greater 
advantage  from  their  superior  power  and  immu- 
nities, than  could  the  commons.  Thus,  the  kings 
and  nobles  were  tnulers,  so  that  Edward  III. 
was  nicknamed  the  wool-merchant  by  the  sove- 
wdgn  of  France.  Even  bishops,  abbots,  and  other 
church  dignitaries,  were  also  traders,  and  fit- 
ted out  ships  under  the  protection  of  the  church, 
which  exempted  the  property  of  ecclesiastics 
from  the  usual  custom-house  duties.  In  all  these 
obstacles  wo  distinctly  perceive  that  English  com- 
merce, like  English  liberty,  had  a long  period  of 
experiment  and  trial  to  undergo  before  it  attained 
its  complete  maturity.  But  in  either  case,  was  it 
not  a maturity  worth  whole  centuries  of  waiting 
for?  In  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  the  mercantile  enterprise  of  the  coun- 
try was  indicating  its  future  grandeur,  in  the 
merchant-princes  with  which  the  present  period 
of  the  history  of  England  was  adorned.  Of  these. 


WiLUAM  CaX!«vxo'9  Bkani>  OB  Mekchant'h  Mahk. — From 
stained  glass  in  8t.  Mary  RedolilTe,  Bristol. 

a considerable  list  might  be  given,  but  at  pre- 
sent we  can  only  allude  to  the  principal  names. 
Among  these,  the  Poles  stand  conspicuous.  The 
fii-st  of  the  race,  William  de  la  Pole,  was  nothing 
more  than  a merchant  of  Hull  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  who  by  his  success  in  traffic  became 
the  chief  moneyed  man  of  the  country,  and,  as 
such,  v/as  made  a knight-banneret,  and  chief  ba- 
ron of  the  exchequer.  His  sou  Michael,  who  trotl 
in  the  footsU^ps  of  his  father,  was  made  Eiirl  of 
Sufiblk ; and  his  descendant,  after  many  family 
mutations,  was  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  first  peer  of  the  realm,  whose 
son  married  the  sister  of  Etlward  IV.,  on  which 
account  John,  the  eldest  son  of  this  union,  was 
declared  by  Richard  III.  his  presumptive  heir. 
In  this  way  the  descendants  of  a Hull  merchant 
would  Imve  occupied  the  throne  of  England,  and 


perpetuated  a royal  dynasty,  but  for  the  transi- 
tions in  which  the  Plantagenets  were  exchange<l 
for  the  Tudors,  and  afterwanls  for  the  Stuarts. 
.Another  distinguished  English  merchant,  was 
William  Cannyng.  He  founded  St.  Mary  Church 
in  Bristol,  distinguished  himself  by  other  public 
benefactions,  and  was  so  eminent  as  a merchant, 
that  the  largest  ships  of  England,  and  the  farthest 
extent  of  its  commerce,  owned  him  for  their  en- 
terpriser and  master.  Another  was  John  Taver- 
ner of  Hull,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
merchant-favourites  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  most 
renowned,  if  not  the  richest,  of  all,  was  Sir  Richard 
Whytington;  for  what  man,  woman,  or  child  over 
England  or  even  Scotland,  is  ignorant  of  the  hia- 


SiR  Ricuard  Whvtinotos. — From  the  portnit  ongimTed  by 
R.  Eljitravk. 


tory  of  Whytington  and  his  catl  Independently 
of  the  tale  of  his  feline  friend,  which  is  a ridicu- 
lous blunder  founded  in  after  ages  upon  the 
figure  of  a cat,  or  panther,  or  tiger,  stretched  at 
the  feet  of  his  effigy  on  his  tomb,  he  was  famous 
as  thrice  lord-mayor  of  London,  as  a j>rincely 
lender  to  Henry  IV.  and  his  sou  in  their  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  and  as  a founder  of  l>enevoleut 
institutions,  in  one  of  which  he  is  characterize*! 
as  “ that  worthy  and  notable  merchant,  the  which 
while  he  lived  had  right  liberal  and  large  bands 
to  the  poor  people.”  The  munificence  of  these 
early  merchant-princes  of  England  was  still  more 
remarkable  than  the  large  fortunes  that  rewarded 
their  labours,  and  was  nobly  attested  by  the  col- 
leges, schools,  hospitals,  and  alms-houses  which 
they  erectetl  and  endowed,  not  only  in  London, 
but  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  this  gene- 
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rous  public-spirited  fashion  they  expended  their 
wealth,  and  secured  for  themselves  a grateful  re- 
membrance, long 
after  the  names 
of  their  high- 
l)oru  chivalrous 
contemporaries 
had  utterly  pass- 
ed away. 

In  turning  our 
attention  to  the 
manners  and  cus- 
toms that  were 
prevalent  dur- 
ing this  perio<l 
in  England,  we 
cannot  fjiil  to  ob- 
sen'e  that  the 
iron  age  of  chi- 
valry was  rapid- 
ly passing  away, 
and  even  its  most 
solemn  forms  de- 
generating into 
idle  pageantry.  The  first  cannon  sounded  its 
death-knell.  This  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  a new  arm  of  warfare, 
against  which  the 
best  tempered  mail, 
as  well  as  the  most 
practised  skill  of 
the  tourney,  w'ere  to 
l>e  equally  unavail- 
ing. Knights  and 
steel-clad  nobles,  in- 
deed, were  reluctant 
to  doff  the  rich  armour 
which  had  given  them 
such  sufieriority  both  in 
the  display  of  a pageant 
and  the  shotrk  of  battle; 
and  therefore  they  tried 
to  arrest  the  inevitable 
departure  by  more  gaudy 
crests  and  armorial  cog- 
nb^nces  — by  a more 
complete  as  well  as  more 
cumbrous  panoply — and 
by  extending  the  code  of 
rules  and  olwervances 
|>eculiar  to  combats  and 
tournaments.  To  this, 
among  other  causes,  may 
bet  attributed  the  slow  progress  that  wiu<  mode 


Armour  or  16th  Cestvrt.* 


< This  ■peciimm  I*  from  Uejriiok,  A miui  iu  this  luinoiir 
cnniil  not  nuw,  lower,  or  turn  hU  be«d,  norittr  hia  loft  ohoulder; 
ho  had  only  tha  tnoroment  of  hi*  bridle  arm  tram  the  elbow,  to 
enable  him  to  itop  his  horae,  but  the  lano*  arm  was  quite  tree, 
for  obvious  reasons. — Mfgnck. 


in  the  use  of  gunpowder,  compared  with  its  de- 
structive powers,  and  its  suitableness  for  every 
kind  of  warfare.  The  hand  that  had  wielded  a 
lance  would  have  made  a sorry  figure  in  using 
a linstock.  It  was  not,  therefore,  among  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe  that  gunnery  was  first 
studied  as  a science;  and  artillery,  which  was 
originally  used  in  the  form  of  cannon,  and  that, 
too,  of  huge  calibre  and  most  unwieldy  stmctime, 
was  rather  plauteil  iu  battery  against  the  walls 
of  a town,  than  wheeled  into  the  field  of  battle. 
Tlierefore  it  is  that  in  the  pictures  and  descrij)- 
tions  of  the  sieges  of  the  period,  we  find  such  a 
curious  blending  of  the  new  with  the  old  mode 
of  warfare — the  cannon  with  the  bi'eaching-tower 
and  l>atteriug-ram,  and  troops  of  long  and  cross- 
bowmen intermingled  with  small  parties  who 
used  hand-guns  and  arquebuses.  But  even  nobi- 
lity and  royalty  itself  were  at  last  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  superior  powers  of  a cannonade; 
and  Henry  V,,  who  took  eveiy  town  to  which 
he  lui<l  siege,  was  perhaps  the  best  artillery  offi- 
cer of  his  day. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  any  further  mention 
of  the  chivalrous  exercises  and  usages  of  this 
period,  we  pass  onward  to  a consideration  of  the 
archeiy  of  England,  and  the  arts  by  which  it  was 
improved  and  perfected.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  it  formed  so  essential  a part  in  the  occu- 
pations of  the  commons,  was  so  distinguished  in 
the  military  history  of  the  nation,  and  was  so 
soon  to  pass  away  among  the  things  tliat  had 
been.  To  its  archery,  even  more  than  to  its  gal- 
lant knighthood,  England  was  indebted  fur  its 
most  distinguished  victories;  and  the  history  of 
the  cormtry  itself  would  be  imjierfect,  without  a 

I full  understanding  of  the  means  by  which  such 
inqxirtant  advantages  were  gained. 

The  history  of  English  archery  dates  iu  a 
great  measure  from  the  Norman  conquest.  Long 
before  this  period,  the  marauding  Danes  and 
Saxons  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  long- 
bow; but  after  their  settlement  in  England  they 
seem  to  have  laid  it  aside  for  weapons  arlapted  to 
a close  standing  fight — the  swoixl  and  spear,  but 
chiefly  the  heavy  two-handed  battle-axe  which 
they  wielded  so  gallantly  at  Hastings.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  victory  of  William  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  archers,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  ortiered  them  to  discharge  their  arrows  uj>- 
wanls  so  that  they  should  fall  upon  the  defence- 
less heads  of  the  English.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  the  crossbow  which  was 
solely  used  on  this  occasion ; but  that  this  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  longl>ow  must  also  have 

, been  employed  by  the  Norman  archery,  is  evident 

j * This  figure  rsproSBDt*  IUoh»td  BsBOohsmp,  Esvl  of  Warwick, 

' from  hi*  monomeutal  effigy  iu  the  Ueanchamp  Chapel,  War- 

I wiok. 
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from  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  where  Harold  is  re- 
presente<l  sts  falling  dead  with  several  shafts  of 
the  latter  weapon  sticking  in  his  body,  and  one 
in  his  forehead.  Tlie  general  disarming  of  the 
English  that  followed,  and  the  miseries  that  drove 
them  into  the  forests,  naturally  made  them  ar- 
chers. The  materials  for  weapons  were  at  liand; 
a longbow  and  sheaf  of  arrows  could  be  con- 
structed without  the  aid  of  the  armourer;  and 
with  these  they  could  bring  down  the  game 
that  formed  their  precarious  subsistence,  or  the 
enemies  that  were  sent  to  apprehend  them.  In 
this  way,  a stern  necessity  converted  them  by 
thousands  into  admirable  bowmen;  and  when 
Vietter  days  arrived,  the  instrument  that  had  so 
befriended  them,  became  their  favourite  and 
national  weapon.  They  had  thus  acquired  such 
means  of  indej>endence  as  made  them  formidable 
to  their  Norman  rulers;  and  perhaps  it  was  this 
circumstance,  and  the  clearance  of  Sherwood  and 
other  such  forests  of  their  numerous  bands  of 
outlaws,  more  than  military  considerations,  that 
induced  Richard  I.  to  enact  such  laws  as  tende<l 
to  banish  the  longbow  out  of  England,  and  in- 
trofluce  the  crossbow,  which  was  of  more  dif- 
ficult fabrication,  in  its  stead.  But  his  own 
death,  which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz 
fi-om  a crossbow  bolt,  was  regarded  as  a righte- 
ous retribution,  and  the  English  soon  made  his 
successors  aware  how  necessary  their  favourite 
weapon  and  matchless  skill  in  using  it  were  for 
the  national  defence.  Hence  the  high  encourage- 
ment that  was  given  to  the  practice  of  archery, 
and  the  prominent  figure  it  assumed  among  the 
rural  sports  and  competitions  of  the  yeomanry ; 
and  hence  also  the  high  wages  that  were  given 
to  the  archers  of  an  English  army  during  the 
j>eriod  of  military  service.  To  the  same  effect 
were  the  numerous  laws  enacted  during  diffe- 
rent successive  reigns,  by  which  good  bows  and 
dexterous  bowmen  were  to  l>o  abundant  over 
the  whole  realm.  A few  specimens  of  these  laws 
will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
By  two  statutes,  Edward  III.  encouraged  and 
enjoined  the  use  of  the  longlxtw  among  his 
English  subjects.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  an 
act  was  passed  to  compel  all  servants  to  practise 
with  it  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  By  the  7th 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  heads  of  arrows  were  to  be 
well  boiled  or  brazed,  and  hardened  at  the  points 
with  steel,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  arrows, 
and  imprisonment  of  the  maker,  whose  name  was 
also  to  be  stam]>ed  on  every  arrow  head.  Henry 
V.  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  to 
procure  feathers  from  gee.se  to  the  number  of 
six  from  each  goose,  for  the  purjwse  of  winging 
the  missiles — often  poetically  called  the  “gallant 
gray-goose  shaft."  And  to  close  these  examples, 
it  was  decreed  in  the  reign  of  Richanl  III.,  that 


ten  bow-staves  were  to  be  imported  from  abroad 
with  eveiy  butt  of  Malmsey  or  Tyre  wine,  under 
a |)enalty  of  thirteen  shillings  and  four  jience  for 
each  butt  that  was  not  thus  accompanied.  This 
act  was  framed  by  parliament  in  consequence  of  , 
the  rise  that  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  bow- 
staves,  so  that  those  which  had  formerly  cost 
only  40«.  or  46».  &d.  a hundred  at  the  utmost,  had 
now,  as  the  act  declared,  risen  to  the  “outrageous 
jirice”  of  £8  the  hundred,  and  all  through  the 
“ seditious  confederacy  of  the  Lombards  trading 
to  this  country.”  During  the  same  reign,  it  was 
also  enacted  in  1482,  that  “from  the  feast  of 
Easter  next  coming,  no  bowman  should  take  from 
any  of  the  king’s  liege  people  for  a longbow  of 
yew  more  than  3«.  4d.”  The  fact  that  this  re- 
duction of  the  usual  price  w'as  still  equal  to  that 
of  a good  musket  in  the  present  day,  the  diffe- 
rent value  of  money  being  considered,  shows  the 
difficulty  that  now  existed  of  procuring  good 
wood  for ’the  manufacture  of  a bow,  as  well 
ns  the  labour  wdth  which  it  was  prepared  and 
fashioned. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
weajwn  itself,  so  terrible  in  the  hands  of  an  Eng- 
lish archer,  and  so  available  in  national  conquest 
and  defence.  The  stave  was  six  feet  in  length, 
and  of  such  jjroportionable  strength,  weight,  and 
thickness,  that  only  to  bend  it  would  have  lieen 
beyond  the  archery  of  any  other  country.  The 
woml  itself  was  generally  -yew,  as  being  the 
strongest  and  most  elastic;  but  sometimes  elm, 
ash,  or  Brazil  wood  was  substituted,  although  not 
frequently.  In  selecting  the  stave,  the  nicest  scru- 
tiny w:is  necessary  to  see  that  the  wooil  was  free 
from  knot,  warp,  and  every  kind  of  blemish ; 
and  on  being  chosen,  the  utmost  care  was  used 
in  cutting  and  smoothing  it,  so  that  it  should 
tajier  by  just  degrees  from  its  centre  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  be  thus  fit  to  endure  every  strain 
that  might  be  laid  upon  it.  Being  thus  fashioned, 
the  weapon  was  to  be  strung,  and  then  came  the 
question  of  cordage,  ujx>n  which  the  efficiency  of 
the  bow  so  much  depended.  Too  soft  a cord 
would  snap,  and  leave  the  archer  defenceless ; 
too  hard  or  Ux>  fine  a one,  however  strong,  would 
cut  the  wood,  and  soon  make  the  lx>w'  useless. 
The  medium  adopted  was  a string  of  silk,  which 
was  twisted  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  it 
might  be  sound  and  equal  throughout.  To  save 
jUso  both  wood  and  string,  and  have  them  always 
ready  for  action,  the  w’eapon  was  usually  carried 
in  a sheath  or  case  made  of  woollen  or  canvas. 
The  importance  of  this  precaution  was  well 
shown  at  Azincourt,  where  the  Genoese  archers 
armed  with  crossljows  were  rcnderetl  utterly 
useless  by  a shower  of  rain  that  relaxed  their 
l)ow-8tring8,  which  were  comjx)8ed  of  gut  and 
unpmtected,  while  the  English  had  only  to  un- 
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case  their  bows  that  were  as  efficient  as  ever. 
Even  when  not  engaged  in  active  service,  the 
English  archer  was  obliged  to  tend  his  weapon 
with  the  care  of  a nnrse ; too  damp  or  too  dry  a 
place  was  certain  to  injure  it,  and  from  want  of 
rubbing,  oiling,  and  polishing,  it  would  become 
brittle,  or  lose  its  elasticity.  Even  the  place, 
therefore,  in  which  it  was  laid  up  within  his  cot- 
tage, as  well  as  the  regularity  with  which  it  was 
tended,  were  matters  of  \ntal  consideration. 

The  manufacture  of  arrows,  which  comes  next 
to  be  considered,  was  fully  as  important  and 
<lifficult  as  that  of  bows.  So  various  was  the 
choice  of  material  for  this  purpose,  that  Ascham, 
in  his  Toxophiluty  has  enumerated  fifteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood  with  which  arrows  were 
made;  but  the  asp  and  the  ash  were  generally 
preferred,  the  first  for  tar^et-sliootingand  archery 
competitions,  and  the  second  for  warfare.  On 
this  account,  a.sp-wood  was  of  such  importance, 
ns  in  141G  to  claim  the  attention  of  parliament; 
and  a decree  was  passed  by  which  patten-makers 
were  forbid  to  use  this  material  for  making  clogs 
or  pattens,  as  such  wood  was  necessary  for  the 
making  of  arrows.  It  was  not  till  nearly  fifty 
years  after  that  the  unfortunate  patten-makers, 
in  consequence  of  their  remonstrance,  obtained 
permission  to  use  such  asp-wood  in  their  craft  as 
was  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  archer.  In 


Asrow  Oeads,  one-hkU  th«  acttta]  »ixo. ' 


making  an  arrow,  the  utmost  attention  Imd  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  different  parts  of  which  it  was 
composed,  that  all  might  duly  correspond,  and 
be  fitted  fur  their  respective  uses.  The  stele  or 
shaft  must  be  so  straight  and  smooth  as  to  pass 
correctly  from  the  bow,  and  the  feathered  ex- 
tremity bo  exactly  proportioned  in  its  buoyancy 
to  the  weight  of  the  steel  head.  The  head  itself 

• Fitnn  (pecinMiM  in  th«  DiitUh  MiiMuro,  Ac.— (1. 2],  Found  At 
N«w  Fmtii.  Blcobola  Park,  Os«n ; (3,  4),  Fonnd  on  tb«  (Inid  of 
Ui«  battlo  of  B*RMt : {&},  a qiiAiTol  with  tha  ■hnft  Attached, 
f<mnd  pnokad  with  utbon  in  « buml  in  th«  aneiuU  of  Mont 
Forrand  (Clarmont-lo-Femnd' ; (fl,  T),  Found  in  Friday  Street. 
lAmdon ; (81,  Clnth-ysrd  arrow  band,  found  near  Snliiburr. 
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was  madeof  fine  steel,  critically e«lge<l  and  ]x>inted; 
the  feather  was  generally  from  the  goose,  and 
gray  in  colour,  so  that  its  flight  might  give  os 
little  warning  as  possible,  and  sometimes  from 
the  second  feather  of  the  wing,  which  was  es- 
teemed the  best  by  the  most  skilful  connoisseurs 
in  archery.  These  arrows  were  of  various  kinds: 
thus,  we  read  of  forked  arrows,  where  the  sharp 
steel  barbs  pointe<l  towards  the  feathers;  and 
broad  arrows,  of  which  the  barbs  pointed  for- 
wards; and  sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently, 
they  had  sharp  heads  not  barbed  but  rounded 
like  a bodkin.  Arrows,  too,  were  of  different 
weight  and  thickness,  to  suit  the  distance  of  the 
mark  and  the  chauges  of  the  wind.  Besides 
these  missiles  which  were  fashioned  for  deadly 
purposes,  whistling  arrows  were  sometimes  use<l 
in  war  for  giving  signals  in  the  night. 

It  is  now  full  time,  however,  to  see  how  tliesc 
weapons  were  handled;  but  for  this  purpose,  we 
wouM  rather  repair  to  the  village  green  than  to 
the  field  of  battle.  There,  at  set  times,  the  whole 
village  and  its  neighbourhood  were  assembled, 
and  those  who  were  to  compete  in  archery  wore 
not  only  the  succinct  picturesque  dress  which  old 
tradition  has  so  indelibly  associated  with  the  gay 
greenwood,  but  also  a bracer  laced  on  the  left 
arm,  and  a shooting  glove  on  the  right  hand. 
The  bracer  was  made  of  hardened  leather,  and  so 
stiff  that  the  motion  of  the  arm  did  not  wrinkle 
it,  and  so  smooth  that  it  did  not  arrest  the  free 
motion  of  the  string ; while  the  glove,  which 
|*rotected  thefingersfrom  beingchafed  in  draw- 
ing the  cortl,had  the  leather  upon  the  forefinger 
thicker  than  the  rest,  as  it  was  there  that  the 
I pull  of  the  string  was  most  felt  The  marks 
G to  be  shot  at  in  such  trials  were  of  three  kinds 
3 — butts,  pricks,  and  rovers.  The  first  was  a 
jW  level  mark,  and  required  a strong  arrow  with 
a broad  feather;  the  second  was  a mark  of 
j > compass,  but  at  a fixed  distance,  for  which  a 
j shaft  of  middling-sized  feather  was  necessary; 
i and  the  third  was  a roving  or  shifting  mark, 
carried  to  different  places  of  the  field,  and 
requiring  arrows  of  various  kinds  suited  to 
the  distances.  The  general  range  of  distance 
for  mai-ks  in  the  practice  of  archery  wa-s  from 
eleven  to  twelve  score  yards  ; but  some  of  the  old 
English  ballads  describe  tremendous  shots,  where 
the  distance  was  400  yards,  and  the  mark  nothuig 
more  than  a slender  white  wand,  that  wits  to  be 
cleft  in  two  with  a broad  arrow. 

Having  now  taken  his  stand  and  l>ent  his 
Ik)w,  the  archer  selected  from  his  quiver,  or  the 
sheaf  in  his  belt,  the  arrow  best  suited  for  the 
mark.  Having  surveyed  place  and  distance,  ho 
also  calculated  the  force  of  whatever  current  of 
air  might  be  in  motion,  and  the  precise  bearing 
it  would  have  u|>on  his  arrow  in  full  flight.  Ail 
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Iniing  in  readine.«w,  he  took  his  station  fairly  and 
uprightly,  his  left  foot  at  a convenient  distance 
in  advance  of  his  right,  holding  the  bow  by  the 
middle,  with  his  left  arm  stretched  out,  and  with 


Akciikr  or  ISrn  Ckstubv.— From  Roy.nl  M.SS.  U.  E.  IV. 

the  three  6rst  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  arrow  afiixed 
to  the  bow-string.  If  the  mark  was  a distant 
one,  the  arrow  had  to  be  drawm  to  the  head; 
but  the  pull  required 
to  be  stea<ly  and  uni- 
form, otherwise  the 
string  might  snap, 
or  the  bow  itself  lie 
broken.  The  arrow 
hatl  then  to  be  de- 
livered smartly  .and 
at  once,  as  fiu-ther 
delay  might  have  dis- 
turbed the  hand  or 
injured  the  aim.  Thus 
the  archers  shot,  and 
thus  the  mark  was 
hit,  while  the  on- 
lookers let  loose  their 
suspended  breath  in 
an  applauding  huzza. 

In  reading  the  ex- 
ploits of  !^glish  ar- 
chery, we  are  not  so 

much  struck  wdth  its 

. , Akciikr  OF  liTH  CK>rruRv.— From 

accuracy  as  its  force,  Cotiou  mbs.  JuUjw  k.  iv. 

for  seldom  could  plate  ! 

and  mail  resist  the  terrible  dint  of  the  cloth- 

yard  shaft.  But  inde|)endently  of  the  strength 

of  the  bow  and  the  weight  of  the  arrow,  the 

string  was  jmlled  not  to  the  breast,  as  among 


j other  nations,  but  to  the  right  ear,  while  the 
I shooter,  instea<l  of  depending  upon  mere  strength 
of  arm,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  for- 
ward upon  the  bow  while  in  the  act  of  drawing 
the  string,  so  that  every  muscle  was  brought  into 
full  play.  As  no  other  toxophilites  had  either 
strength  to  bend  or  skill  to  handle  such  a w'eapou, 
England  remained  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the 
l)Ow,  and  hence  the  anxiety  of  ]>arliament  to  en- 
force the  practice  and  encourage  the  competi- 
tions of  archery,  as  well  as  the  care  with  which  it 
legislated  for  the  due  manufacture  of  the  weapons. 
But  this  was  not  all ; for  by  other  enactments, 
the  male  children  of  the  yeomanry  were  to  be 
fumislied  with  liows  proportioned  to  their  size, 
and  exercised  in  shooting  until  they  had  reacheil 
full-grown  manhocKl.  Acts  of  parliament,  how'- 
ever,  powerful  though  they  may  bo  in  creating  fes- 
tivals, cannot  furnish  the  joviality  that  is  neces- 
sary to  gladden  them;  and  these  oft-repeated  laws 
that  commanded  people  to  assemble  and  be  merry, 
only  produced  such  a deadening  effect  as  at  last 
made  the  village  meetings  anything  than  grate- 
ful to  the  commons  of  England.  This,  too,  was 
es{>ecially  the  ease,  when  it  was  found  that  hag- 
but  and  arquebuse  could  disable  an  enemy  as  effec- 
tually as  the  longbow,  without  demanding  the 
training  of  a lifetime  to  use  them.  Archery,  there- 
fore, declined  with  chivalry,  and  from  the  same 
cause;  so  that  we  hear  little  of  it  after  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  where  the  quiv'er  of  England  was 
well  nigh  expended. 

Among  the  public  sports  of  the  English  of 
this  period,  dramatic  representations  held  a dis- 
tinguished place.  These,  which  were  at  first  of  .a 
religious  character,  commence<l  not  in  England 
but  France,  which  took  the  lea<l  of  the  former 
countrj'  not  only  in  civilization,  but  in  that  in- 
ventiveness and  love  of  excitement  upon  which 
the  drama  so  essentially  depends.  As  they  were 
at  first  of  a religious  character,  they  natimdly 
originateil  in  those  who  were  properly  the  ofiice- 
beurers  of  religion — palmers  and  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  other  consecrated  places,  who,  on 
their  return,  recited  “ harsh-sounding  rhymes  ” 
and  ballads  at  the  corners  of  streets,  about  the 
deeds  of  Christ,  and  the  miracles  of  the  apostles 
and  saints.  The  crowds,  who  perhaps  had  no 
other  means  of  acquiring  such  instruction,  flockeil 
as  eagerly  round  these  sacred  troubadours,  as 
Asiatics  round  a story-teller ; and  thus  buildings 
were  soon  erected  for  the  accommo<lation  of  tho 
audience,  and  stages  for  the  singers.  At  last, 
action  was  added  to  recitation,  and  tho  simple 
I bidlad  was  expanded  into  the  miracle  play,  by 
the  same  natural  transition  that  the  cart  of 
Thespis  became  a theatre.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  miracle  play,  which  was  rude  .and  inarti- 
ficKol  in  its  structure,  assumeil  the  more  complex 
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form  of  the  mystery.  In  this  kind  of  play,  the 
stage,  which  was  now  a huge  structure,  was  com- 
]H>sed  of  several  scaffoldings  or  stories,  the  high- 
est of  w’hich  represented  heaven,  the  second 
earth,  the  third  Pilate’s  house  or  Herod’s  palace, 
and  the  fourth  hell,  wliich  was  upon  the  fore- 
front of  the  stage,  and  exhibited  as  the  gaping 
mouth  of  a huge  dragon,  that  opened  and  shut 
ns  the  devils  made  their  exits  and  entrances. 
From  the  mixture  of  so  many  characters,  celes- 
tial, terrestrial,  and  infernal,  and  from  the  multi- 
tude of  events,  a single  play  often  required  several 
hundreds  of  actors;  but  these  could  be  easily 
found  for  audiences  that  were  not  disposed  to  be 
over-critical. 

These  religious  dramas  appear  to  have  been 
exhibited  in  London  so  early  as  A.D.  1180.  This 
we  ascertain  from  Fitz-Stephen,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  life  of  Becket,  where  he  commends  them 
as  a greatly  superior  kind  of  plays  to  those  acted 
in  ancient  Rome,  as  they  represented  the  miracles 
of  holy  confessors,  or  the  sufferings  in  which  the 
martyrs  had  displayed  their  constancy.  Even 
jilayhouses  also  appear  to  have  existed  at  this 
time  in  London  ; but  in  the  want  of  such  accom- 
modation, the  miracles  and  mysteries  were  often 
)>erfonned  in  churches.  When  they  were  exhi- 
1)ited  in  the  open  air,  temporary  scaffolds  or 
stages  were  erected  for  the  purpose,  that  some- 
times moved  iipon  wheels,  so  that  each  part  of 
the  town,  in  turn,  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
representation.  These  plays  appear  to  have  had 
neither  regular  dialogue  nor  plot,  but  were  gene- 
lally  aoollectiou  of  episodes,  which  were  sometimes 
so  numerous,  that  a single  piece  occupied  several 
days  in  the  performance.  Thus,  one  acted  in 
1391  by  the  parish  clerks,  at  the  Skinner’s  Well, 
l>eside  Smithfield,  at  whicli  the  king,  queen,  and 
nobility  were  present,  lasted  three  days;  while 
another  in  1409,  which  commenced  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  went  onward  through  the 
w'hole  g«jHpel  history,  lasted  eight  days.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  France,  the  actors  were  not  far  to 
seek ; and  sometimes  they  were  the  scholars  of 
a particular  school,  at  other  times  the  craftsmen 
of  a guild,  who  j>rovided  the  play  at  their  own 
j)roj)er  expense.  Even  the  clergy  also,  who  soon 
esteemeil  these  plays  as  cheap  and  {K>pular  gos- 
pels by  which  the  people  might  be  enlightened, 
and  the  cause  of  religion  advanced,  became  not 
only  the  composers  of  miracles  and  mysteries, 
but  also  actors  in  their  representation,  while  the 
sacred  vestments  and  ornaments  of  their  churches 
were  freely  lent  to  further  the  exhibition.  It 
is  not  strange,  however,  that  these  dramas,  in 
course  of  time,  degenerated  from  the  sacred  cha- 
racter in  which  they  had  oommonood,  and  that 
the  full  scope  which  they  allowed  to  the  fancy 
descended  into  buffoonery  and  profanity.  Thus, 


in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  where  mysteries  were  fre- 
quently exhibited,  the  third  Person  of  the  Trin- 
ity was  represented  by  a white  pigeon  let  down 
through  a hole  in  the  roof,  succeeded  by  a censer 
smoking  with  perfume.  In  the  exhibitions  of 
hell,  also,  in  the  lowest  compartment  of  the  stage, 
instead  of  the  tragic  warnings  which  the  mouth 
of  the  dragon  should  have  breathed  forth,  all  was 
farce  and  merriment;  and  the  harlequin  devils 
who  issued  from  it,  kept  the  audience  in  a roar 
of  laughter  by  their  coarse  jokes,  and  the  ludi- 
crous punishments  which  they  inflicted  upon  con- 
demned sinners.  The  earliest  miracle  play  that 
exists  in  English,  was  written  iu  the  time  of 
Exlward  III.,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Uarleian 
MSS.;  and  the  subject  is  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell  for  the  liberation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  prophets,  and  John  the  Baptist. 

As  these  plays  we»*o  little  better  than  gaudy 
|)ageantries  and  a mere  bustle  of  action,  a more 
simple  species  of  the  drama  succeeded  iu  the  form 
of  morality  plays,  by  which  the  minicle  and  mys- 
tery were  superseded.  By  this  plan,  the  qn- 
wieldy  tiers  of  scaffolding  were  reduced  to  a 
single  stage,  that  could  not  only  be  set  up  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  but  movetl  into  court-yards 
and  halls;  while  the  subject  of  the  ])lay  was  sim- 
plified, and  the  number  of  the  actors  diminished. 
The  personages  were  now  the  rej)resentatives  of 
good  and  evil  qualities,  while  the  moral  consisted 
in  the  triumph  of  the  former,  and  the  discomfi- 
ture and  punishment  of  the  latter.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  that  this  poetical,  even-handed 
justice  was  strictly  adhered  to,  or  even  thought 
of ; and  the  taste  of  the  many,  ns  in  every  such 
attempt,  at  last  predominated  over  that  of  the 
judicious  few.  The  chief  characters  in  the  mo- 
rality were  the  Devil  and  the  Vice.  The  first  of 
these  was  generally  a hideous  monster,  invested 
with  all  the  popular  attributes  of  horns,  hoofs, 
tail,  and  shaggy  hide,  and  who  usually  m:ule  his 
entrance  upon  the  scene  with  the  startling  cry  of 
“Ho!  ho!  ho!’’  Sometimes,  however,  when  he 
liad  a more  seductive  part  to  perform,  his  cos- 
tume wius  that  of  a trim  gallauit  according  to  the 
court  fashion  of  the  day,  ns  the  following  inven- 
tory of  a dress  for  Satan  in  one  of  the  Coventry 
Plays  will  fully  attest : — 

“Of  fine  conleran,  a Roodlf  pair  of  peaked  ihoon.  II<Men 
encluaed  at  the  iiiuet  cuetiona  'coetlr)  cloth  of  crimaou,  . . . with 
two  dozen  |winta  of  cherorullx,  the  agleta  of  lUrer  fine. 

A abirt  of  flue  Holland. 

A atomneber  of  clear  Kuj'iie*,  the  bmt  that  tu.v  )mi  l>uught. 

Cadioe  wool  or  flock,  to  stuff  withal  the  doublet. 

A gown  of  throe  rarda. 

A dagger  for  devotion 

With  tido-lucka  to  the  collar  hanging  down. 

A high  small  bonnet.” 

As  for  the  Vice  of  the  play,  he  was  a merry 
but  most  iniquitous  buffoon,  similar  to  the  iiarle- 
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quin  of  a modern  {lantomime,  wlio  encountered 
Satan  witli  a sword  or  dagger  of  lath,  and  usually 
lijul  the  best  of  it  through  the  performance,  until 
the  close,  when  he  was  worste<l,  and  carried  off 
to  hell  on  the  devil’s  back.  We  have  already 
adverteil  to  the  deterioriation  of  these  moralities, 
which  at  length  became  anything  but  moral ; 
while  the  religion  they  inculcated  was  often  in 
full  keeping  with  their  practice.  Sometimes  this 
had  to  be  apologized  for;  and  in  the  Chester 
Plays,  a proclamation  was  usually  made,  that 
though  some  things  therein  w'ere  introduced  “ not 
warranted  by  any  writ,”  they  were  brought  in 
“ to  make  sport,”  and  “ to  glad  the  hearers.”  Of 
those  productions  in  writing  that  gradually  were 
matured  into  the  English  drama,  we  have,  1st, 
the  Townley  Collection,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ; 2<l,  the 
Coventry  Plays,  which  are  as  ohl  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. ; and  3tl,  the  Chester  Plays,  that 
were  the  immediate  precursors  of  Shakspeare 
and  the  Elizabethan  |)eriod.  The  usual  seasons 
for  acting  them  were  Christmas  and  the  Whit- 
sun holidays.  As  from  the  extensive  proper- 
ties, and  great  number  of  actors  which  they  re- 
quired, they  could  only  be  exhibited  in  London 
and  the  largest  cities,  the  smaller  towns  ami  vil- 
lages were  contented  with  occasional  bauds  of 
strolling  players,  who  already  were  reckoned  vile 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  whose  migrations 
W'ere,  like  those  of  gipsies  or  outlaws,  closely 
w'atched  by  the  country  justices.  What  might 
be  called  puppet  plays  were  also  exhibited,  in 
which  the  moat  sacred  events  in  the  history  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  were  acted  by  little 
wooden  pup|>et8. 

It  was  not,  however,  within  these  limits  that 
the  struggling  spirit  of  the  English  drama  could 
now  be  confined ; and  private  theatricals  were 
in  abundance  at  the  festivals  of  the  wealthy, 
usually  in  that  allegorical  form  w'hich  so  much 
pervaded  the  public  theatrical  representations. 
Besides  these,  there  were  mummings  performed 


A Hcmmino. — Strutt '■  Sporta  And  rnstiiiu-*. 

at  court,  and  by  |>er8ons  of  the  highest  rank,  at 
Christmas,  wherein  the  performers  dresse<l  and 
masketl  themselves  to  represent  birds,  beasts, 
mythic  i>er8onagea,  and  angels,  according  to  their 


several  fancies.  It  was  through  a fearful  court 
mumming  of  this  kind  that  Cliarles  VI.  of  France 
lost  his  reason,  by  which  such  miseries  were  en- 
tailed upon  his  kingdom.  Of  a higher  descrip- 
tion still  were  those  national  pageants  by  which 
a public  event  was  commemorated,  and  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  the  miracle,  mystery,  and 
morality  plays  were  exhausted  to  the  uttermost, 
as  well  as  commingled  in  most  admired  disorder. 
Such  was  that  with  which  Henry  V.  was  wel- 
comed on  his  arrival  in  London,  after  the  victory 
of  Azincourt,  that  had  made  the  whole  nation  wild 
with  triumph.  On  reaching  Eltham,  he  was  met 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  dre.ssed 
all  in  red,  with  white  hoods ; and  on  passing  for- 
ward to  Blackheath,  he  was  receivetl  by  20,000 
citizens  W'ho  rode  out  to  welcome  him.  On 
crossing  London  bridge  at  the  head  of  this 
mighty  cavalcade,  he  found  at  the  drawbridge 
two  temporary  pageant  turrets  that  had  been  set 
up  for  the  occasion,  and  in  front  of  them  a huge 
giant,  who  hailed  him  in  well-conned  verse.  On 
the  top  of  one  turret  was  a lion  and  an  antelope, 
and  on  the  other,  a host  of  angels,  that  saluteii 
him  with  the  anthem,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  rode  through  the 
city,  the  streets  in  his  route  being  canopied  with 
rich  cloths,  and  the  windows  hung  with  pieces  of 
tapestry  and  silk ; and  at  Coruhill  there  was  a 
tower  occupied  by  the  ]>atriarchs,  who  broke 
forth  at  his  coming  with,  “ Sing  unto  the  Lord  a 
new  song;  praise  his  name  in  the  holy  church ;” 
and  having  ended,  they  let  loose  a shower  of  live 
birds  that  Hew  and  fluttereil  round  his  victorious 
head.  On  reaching  Cheapside,  where  tlie  conduits 
ran  wine,  the  chief  conduit  was  surmounted  by  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  their  song  was,  “Have  mercy 
on  my  soul,  0 Lord ;”  and  when  they  finished  it, 
twelve  kings  who  accom|>auied  them  knelt  and 
presented  offerings  to  the  victor  of  France,  ami 
welcomed  h is  return.  This  part  of  the  {>ageaoc  was 
also  rivalled  by  another  that  was  near  it;  this  was 
the  cross  of  Cheapside,  which  was  now  turreted 
and  bannered,  and  a host  of  angels  upon 
it  singing,  “ Nobel, nobel,”  and  presenting 
basons,  no  doubt  filled  with  costly  offer- 
ings, to  the  hero.  All  tliis  mummery,  as 
modern  taste  would  account  it,  but  which 
is  described  both  in  poetiyand  prose  witli 
enthusiastic  unction  by  Lydgate,  Fabyan, 
and  the  old  historians,  was  closed  at  St. 
PaiU’s  Church,  where  Henry  was  receive<l 
by  fourteen  bisho])s,  richly  attired  and 
mitred,  and  with  censers  in  their  hands, 
who  performed  a triumphant  Te  Dcum  ; 
after  which  he  retired,  no  doubt  right  weary,  to 
his  palace  at  Westminster.  How  strangely  do 
our  thoughts  pass  from  the  hero  of  such  a page- 
ant, to  the  same  hero  im|>ersouated  by  tlie  gl«.r- 
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rious  genius  of  Shakspeare ! What  was  all  this 
compare<i  with  a single  scene  in  the  Boar  tavern 
at  Eastcheap  7 

In  turning  to  the  more  common  8{>orts  and 
Amusements  of  this  period,  we  begin,  os  we  have 
done  hitherto,  with  the  aristocracy.  In  addition 
to  the  rough  exercises  and  training  of  chivalry, 
now  become  more  laborious  than  ever  from  the 
greater  weight  of  armour  which  the  changes  of 
warfare  had  made  necessary,  they  still  contuiued 
the  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting.  In  the  lat- 
ter, however,  an  innovation  was  introduced  by 
inclosures  being  paletl,  into  which  the  beasts  of 
game  were  driven,  while  from  sheds  and  sylvan 
booths  erected  at  the  entrance  of  these  iuclosures, 
the  hunters  coolly  selected  the  animals,  and 
brought  them  down  with  their  arrows.  In  this 
way,  kings,  lords,  and  reverend  bishops  and 
abbots  endeavoured  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing, without  the  toil  and  risk  that  usually  at- 
tended it  Was  this  significant  of  the  fact  that 
the  commons  were  better  protected  in  their  pro- 
jwrty,  and  their  grounds  l>etter  cultivated  than 
hitherto  ? A growing  disinclination  to  rough 
exercises  may  also  have  ha<i  its  weight  in  pro- 
moting this  inclosure  hunting,  as  the  sports  of 
running,  wrestling,  pitching  the  bar,  and  s|)ear- 
throwing  were  going  out  of  fashion  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  descending  to  the  lower.  The 
game  of  tenuis,  afterwards  so  fashionable,  appears 
by  this  time  to  have  been  introduced  into  England, 
as  wo  may  judge  from  the  insolent  message  of 
the  French  dauphin  to  Henry  V.,  who,  according 
to  our  early  historians,  sent 
the  English  king  by  way  of 
present  a set  of  tenuis  balls. 

The  game  at  first  was  played 
in  the  open  air;  but  when  it 
grew  into  favour,  tennis-courts 
wore  erected  in  great  inns  and 
the  mansions  of  the  chief  no- 
bility. In  sedentary  games 
dicing  still  kept  its  place;  but 
already  a game  had  been  in- 
trcKluced  into  England  before 
whose  Bciluctions  all  the  others 
were  to  yield.  This  was  card- 


amusement  increased,  the  wits  of  men  wei*e  set 
to  work  in  inventing  cards  of  inferior  price,  and 
better  fitted  for  daily  handling.  The  result  wa.s, 
the  application  of  the  newly-invented  art  of 
printing;  and  accordingly  cards  were  made  in  the 
first  instance  by  stamping  them  with  wooden 
blocks,  and  afterwards  filling  the  outline  with 
colouring,  which  was  done  by  hand.  In  this 
way  card-making  soon  became  a regular  craft. 
The  games  first  use<l  were  Trump  and  Primero, 
but  soon  others  of  a more  complex  character 
were  invented,  by  which  money  was  more  cleverly 
lost  and  won  than  ever  it  had  been  by  dice, 
chess,  and  tables.  The  history  of  card-playing 
in  England  after  this  date  is  too  well  known  to 
require  further  comment. 

The  fashionable  costume  of  this  period  under- 
went few  alterations ; it  had  attained  its  climax 
of  foppery  during  the  reign  of  Richartl  II.,  and 
there  it  was  suffered  to  remain.  Accordingly,  in 
the  dresses  of  gentlemen  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  his  son,  ns  they  are  delineated  in 
the  illuminated  MSS.  .of  the  period,  we  have  the 
smne  flowing  attire  as  formerly,  and  the  same 
preposterous  wideness  and  length  of  sleeves,  that 
must  have  cost  the  wearer  no  little  trouble  to  keep 
from  trailing  on  the  ground  as  he  walked  along. 
Happily, however,  we  miss  the  high  muff-like  bon- 
net which  makes  such  a grotesque  figure  in  the 
illuminations  of  the  period  of  Richard  II.;  but 
instead  of  this,  we  have  hats  of  every  shape,  and 
hoods  twisted  into  every  variety.  Of  course,  we 
find  in  these  every  change  from  the  graceful  to  the 


Mss's  Hkad-Ubosu  or  FimsKra  CmruKT. — PIgi.  1,  2,  4,  nojral  MSS.  15.  D.  111.; 
Ptg.  S,  Cotton  MSS.  SO.  0.  VII. 


playing,  which,  as  is  well-known,  Mvas  invented  to  I ridiculous — from  the  el^[ant  and  regal-looking 
amuse  the  melancholy  hours  of  the  insane  Charles  turban  of  the  Elast,  to  the  wide-brimmed  uncouth 
VI.  FVom  France  the  amusement  quickly  ox-  ' hatof  the  modem  dustman  or  coal-heaver.  But  the 
tended  not  only  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Grermany, 
but  also  to  England,  where  it  l>ecame  so  prevalent, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a law  was  passed 
in  favour  of  the  English  canl-makers,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  cards  from  abroad.  At  first, 
the  cards  were  rich  paintings  execute<l  with  ar- 
tistic skill,  in  the  highest  departments  of  colour- 
ing and  gilding,  so  that  a single  |>ack  was  a very 


most  becoming  of  these,  as  well  as  the  l>est  known 
of  them  all,  from  being  the  head-dress  with  which 
the  pictures  of  Henry  IV.  are  usually  adorned, 
was  the  roundlet,  a light  turban  surrounding  a 
skull-cap,  from  which  a graceful  drapery  de- 
scende<l  on  either  side.  From  the  same  pictures 
we  find  the  hair  closely  croppetl  and  the  faces 
shaven,  with  the  exception  of  old  men  and  grave 


costly  purchase ; but  when  the  jxission  for  this  government  functionaries,  who  appear  to  have 
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worn  their  beards  either  jieaked  or  forked ; and 
luurtialiste,  who  retained  their  niustachios.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  the  long  pike 
disappeared  from  the  shoe,  but  in  the  later  part 
it  returned  in  greater  longitude  than  ever.  So 
highly  valued  indeed  was  this  singular  j)iece  of 
extravagance,  and  in  consequence,  even  already 
“ the  toe  of  the  peasant  came  so  near  the  heel  of 
the  courtier,”  that  by  a sumptuary  statute  of 
1463,  none  but  lords  were  allowed  to  wear  shoes 
or  boots  having  pikes  more  than  two  inches  long. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the 
love  of  rich  clothing  had  become  so  great,  and 
the  distinctions  of  rank  so  confounded,  in  conse- 
quence of  inferiors  vieing  in  dress  and  ornament 
with  those  above  them;  that  parliament  again  in- 
terfered; and  in  1482  the  following  restrictions 
were  enacted,  from  which  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as 
manifested  in  its  costume,  will  be  best  under- 
stood. None  were  to  use  cloth  of  gold  and  silk 
of  purple,  except  the  king  and  the  royal  family. 
No  one  under  the  rank  of  a duke  was  to  wear 
cloth  of  gold  of  tissue.  No  one  under  the  rank 
of  lord  was  to  wear  plain  cloth  of  gold.  No  one 
under  the  rank  of  knight  might  presume  to  wear 
any  velvet  .in  his  doublet  or  gown,  or  any  damask 
or  satin  in  his  gown;  and  no  one  under  the  rank 
of  esquire  or  gentleman  might  have  a doublet  of 
damask  or  satin,  or  a gown  of  chamlet.  No  one, 
also,  who  was  not  of  noble  rank  wjis  to  wear 
either  foreign  woollen  or  fur  of  sables;  and 
(strangest  of  all!)  no  one  was  to  wear  garments 
which  were  characterized  as  being  of  indecent 
brevity,  unless  he  had  the  high  jirivilcge  of  be- 
longing to  the  peerage. 

With  regard  to  female  costume,  the  greatest 
variations  which  it  underwent  were  chiefly  in 
regard  to  heail  attire.  Tliese  variations,  too, 
were  by  no  means  for  the  better;  so  that  instead 
of  the  gold  net-work,  or  flower-chaplets  with 
which  they  had  been  so  gracefully  adorned,  the 
heads  of  ladies  were  now  attired  in  a fashion  of 
which  even  the  paintings  of  the  day  have  failed 
to  give  a sufficiently  intelligible  idea.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  these  head-dresses  were  forke<l 
or  homed  in  such  a preposterous  fashion,  and 
rose  to  such  a height,  as  to  outdo  all  former  ex- 
travagances, and  as  such  were  vehemently  de- 
nounced by  the  preachers,  and  ridiculed  by  the 
poets  of  the  day.  But  besides  these,  there  were 
the  reticulated  and  the  heart-shaped  head-dresses, 
as  they  have  been  termed  by  modern  antiquaries; 
and  steeple  head-dresses,  similar  in  form  to  those 
still  worn  by  the  female  peasantry  in  Normandy. 
But  over  all  these  the  homed  fashion  bore  the 
pre-eminence,  and  in  some  of  the  pictures  of  the 
(Jotton  and  Ilarleian  M.SS.  they  appCiV  with 
such  an  enormous  altitude,  as  makes  us  won- 
der how  female  taste  could  at  any  ]>eriod  have 


become  so  depraved.  At  last,  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  these  absurdities 
disappeared,  and  were  succeeded  by  a more  ra- 


4 


Ladies'  ncAD-DREsses.'— From  Monument*. 

tional  adornment.  This  was  a velvet  cap  or 
cowl  turned  back  ttpon  the  brow,  and  hanging 
down  to  the  shoulders  behind  in  plaits;  but  such 
a simple  fashion  was  not  enough  without  wings 
made  of  some  light  gossamer  stuflP,  and  standing 
out,  as  if  the  wearer  was  prepared  for  instant 
flight.  In  other  respects,  the  female  costume 
consisted  of  the  long  gown,  or  the  cote  hardie  of 
the  period  of  Richard  II.,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  long  trailing  sleeves,  and  uj)on  which  all  that 
superfluity  of  cloth  was  wasted  that  was  soon 


' (1),  Bcstrico,  ConntoMof  .\r\iluloI,  diod  1432;  from  lior  monu- 
ment in  the  church  Mt  Anuulel.  (3),  Joiui,  frife  of  William 
riielip,  Lortl  Uardol]>h;  from  hercfllgj'  in  Hoveringluun Church, 
Notts;  died  early  iit  flfleeiifh  century.  (3),  Catherine,  Cuuntew 
of  Michael  do  lu  Polo,  Earl  of  Suffolk  ; from  their  monument  in 
Wingfield  Church,  Suffolk.  iTho  carl  »Ued  at  the  aiogo  of  llox- 
Itam,  A.D.  1432).  (4),  Philippa,  Duchrws  of  York,  died  1433; 

from  the  monumental  in  thechai>el  of  St.  Nicholaa,  Wuu 
miniter  .\bboy. 
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after  transferred  to  the  sweeping  train.  This 
last  change  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
when,  in  addition  to  the  contraction  of  sleeves, 
the  waist  of  the  go^vn  was  reduced  to  extreme 


brevity,  the  gown  seeming  to  consist  of  nothing 
but  shoulders  and  train,  with  a high-girdled  zone 
to  mark  their  respective  limits.  Such  is  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  the  females  as  they  are  robed  in 
tlie  illuminated  MSS.  of  this  era;  but  the  filling 
up  of  the  picture  we  cannot  otherwise  describe, 
than  that  it  presents  the  usual  araoiint  of  fur, 
embroidery,  and  jewellery. 

In  proceeding  to  the  domestic  life  and  habits 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  our  first 
business  is  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  dwell- 
ings which  they  now  inhabited.  And  here  we 


find  that  the  strong,  tynuinous-looking  castle 
with  which  the  noble  had  overaw'ed  his  own  dis- 
trict, was  already  becoming  a mere  relic  of  de-  I 
parte<l  feudalism,  and  giving  place  to  mansions 
of  a less  warlike,  but  more  comfortable  character. 
The  towers  au<l  turrets  of  the  new  habitations  I 


were  not  so  much  the  defences  as  the  orna- 
ments of  the  building,  while  what  might  be  called 
the  home  part  of  it,  instead  of  being  a keep  in  the 
centre,  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  range; 

the  moat,  too,  was  either  con- 
tracted or  dispensed  with,  while 
the  windows  were  greatly  en- 
larged and  multiplied.  Like 
the  state  of  the  age  itself,  they 
were  transitions  from  the  feudal 
to  the  civilized  life — the  com- 
bination of  castle  and  manor, 
in  which  the  latter  character- 
istic was  fast  predominating. 
While  such  were  the  homes  of 
the  nobility,  those  of  the  gentry 
of  England  were  still  more 
modernized  and  peaceful  in 
their  character,  having  now  au 
amount  of  gracefulness,  orna- 
ment, and  comfort  that  were 
the  best  indications  of  peaceful 
security  and  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. As  yet,  however,  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ments, whether  of  castle  or  manor,  had  frequent- 
ly neither  wainscotting  on  the  walls,  nor  plaster 
on  the  ceiling;  and  this  cold,  discomfort,  and 
nakedness  were  but  clumsily  concealed  by  the 
dust-hulen  ami  time-soiled  arras  and  tapestry 
tliat  still  kept  their  wonted  places.  The  great 
hall,  too,  was  still  the  principal  apartment  in  the 
building,  and  to  its  amplitude  every  other  room 
in  the  mansion,  whether  for  domestic  privacy  or 
comfort,  was  more  or  less  obliged  to  give  way.* 
This,  however,  mattered  little  with  a people 
whose  lives  as  yet  were 
chiefly  spent  in  the  open 
air,  and  who  required  the 
shelter  of  a roof  for  little 
else  than  eating  and  sleep- 
ing. A hundred  guests, 
and  as  many  attendants, 
could  find  accommo<iation, 
and  comfort  to  boot,  within 
a compass  in  which  a tithe 
of  that  number  would  in 
modem  times  bo  scarcely 
able  to  enjoy  a sufficiently 
ample  lodgment. 

As  this  hall  was  so  im- 
portant a place,  comprising, 
ns  it  did,  the  chief  amount 
of  domestic  life  among  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  we  sliall  do  well  to  pause 
for  a few  minutes  on  its  threshold,  and  mark  the 
doings  of  its  inmates.  At  the  lower  end  of  it 
was  a [lassage  concealed  by  a screen,  which  led 

' The  hall  of  Cmbjr  PWe,  Lomlon,  I*  a R«u<l  examiUa  uf  a 
hall  of  thia  period.  8<e  cut,  toI.  i.  ]>.  M'J. 


CtMTt'MKfl  or  TUB  Firriut.'iTU  Cesturt.— Royal  MSS.  15.  D.  til. 


IIaddos  Hall,  a CaateUated  Mansion  of  PifVeonth  Century. —Prom  Lytom'  Derbyalilre. 
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iuto  the  kitchen ; and  by  this  vital  communi- 
cation, the  smoking  dishes  were  conveniently 
transferred  from  broach  and  caldron  in  hasty 
or  in  solemn  procession,  as  its  nature  might 
i-equire.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  which 
was  lighted  by  a large  bay  window,  was  the 
raised  place  called  the  dais,  on  which  stood  a 
huge  table,  and  near  it  an  open  cup-board,  that 
gave  to  full  view  the  grandeur  and  glitter  of  the 
family  plate.  This  place,  however,  was  only  for 
the  privileged ; and  below  the  dais,  a still  lai^er 
table  stood,  extending  nearly  the  length  of  the 
hall,  for  the  crowds  of  humbler  guests  and  re- 
tainers who  also  had  a full  share  in  the  hospi- 
tality of  their  noble  landlord.  The  dinner  hour 
was  ten  o'clock;  and  the  noble,  if  he  was  one  of 
the  highest  rank,  appeared  in  his  place  like  a 
king,  with  his  splendid  retinue  of  secretaiy,  privy 
councilloi-s,  marshal,  stewards,  and  master  of 
the  horse — his  chaplain  and  choristers  who  offi- 
ciated in  cathedral  state  in  the  chapel  of  the 


Ascisin  Salt-Cbuar  at  Nbw  Coixcor,  Oxjmro. 

castle,  and  clumted  grace  at  the  table — his  con- 
stables, heralds,  guards,  pursuivants,  pages,  and 
trumpeters — and  thongh  last,  not  least,  his  jester. 
At  the  signal,  which  was  given  by  the  master- 

• Thl«  laU-aeUw  wa§  preMnt««I,  in  1493,  by  Walter  Hill, 
wutlen  of  the  college.  It  Is  of  direr  gilt,  exquisitely  chaseil, 
eiul  onuuuented  ou  the  cover  with  blue  euAinel, 


steward  knocking  loudly  on  the  huge  oaken 
board,  the  blessing  was  said  or  sung,  and  the 
guests  seated  themselves  upon  or  beneath  the 
dais  according  to  their  rank  and  holding,  while 
even  at  the  lower  table,  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  were  dLstinguished  by  a ponderous  silver 
salt-cellar,  above  which  no  one  beneath  a certain 
rank  might  presume  to  take  his  seat  In  this 
way,  though  all  were  assembled  at  one  enter- 
tainment, and  in  the  same  apartment  lines  of 
demarcation  were  drawn,  and  three  grades  dis- 
tinctly specified.  And  now  came  the  feast  itself, 
borne  in  by  trains  of  servants,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  presenting  courses  distinguished  more  by 
their  bulk  and  substantiality  than  by  their  ele- 
gance ; for  tliey  consisted  of  platters  of  beef  and 
mutton  aolted  and  fresh,  of  mountains  of  fowl  and 
fish,  of  pasties  and  loaves  of  wastel  and  simnel 
bread,  of  dishes  into  which  every  variety  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food  was  curiously  disguised,  and 
compounded  according  to  the  freaks  of  a most 
artificial  style  of  cookery.  The  dessert  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  describe,  as  its  strange  names  and 
stranger  compoimds  are  utterly  beyond  a modem 
understanding.  As  for  the  liquors,  which  con- 
sisted of  wine,  ale,  beer,  and  hippocras,  they  cir- 
culated in  plentiful  abundance,  being  handed  in 
silver  cups  to  the  higher  guests  by  troops  of  ser- 


vants, and  at  the  lower  table  in  flagons  of  pew- 
ter, horn,  and  wood.  But  still,  discomfort  and 
grossness  continue  to  look  forth  amidst  all  this 
plenty,  and  the  dishes  of  the  entertainment  are 
in  contrast  to  the  splendid  retinue  of  the  enter- 
tainer: even  when  we  look  cxuiously  into  the  bill 
of  fare,  we  find  that  salt  junk  forma  the  chief 
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part  of  it.  And  yet,  snch  wa.s  the  appetite,  and 
more  especially  the  tliirst  of  the  guests,  that  the 
dinner  generally  occupied  three  hours.  The  era 
of  conversation,  indeed,  had  not  yet  commenced, 
either  to  enliven  the  circulation  or  fill  up  the 
jjauses  of  a fea.st;  hut  this  important  office  was 
8upplie«l  hy  the  jester  of  the  household,  who, 
pranked  in  his  cap,  bells,  and  motley,  and  bran- 
dishing his  bauble  garnishetl  with  a ])air  of  asses’ 
ears,  exercisetl  his  unlimite<l  privilege  by  crack- 
ing jokes  on  all  and  sundry,  and  keeping  the  whole 
hall  in  a roar  of  merriment.  There  were  also 
never-failing  bands  of  minstrels,  tumblers,  jug- 


A Tt'MBt.eK,  KirrEE.VTU  CesTcnv.— Strutt’*  SporU 
ninl  Pa«tiin<«. 

glers,  and  buffoons,  whom  the  savour  of  a flesh- 
feast  was  certiun  to  allure,  and  who  were  ready 
to  ap{>ear  and  exercise  their  office  at  a moment’s 
warning.  In  this  way,  the  luinquet-hall  was 
graced  with  harping,  juggling,  rope-dancing,  pos- 
turing, and  harlequinatling,  and  the  feasters  had 
Iwth  conversation  and  merriment  brought  to 
their  hand  without  the  trouble  of  cr»*ating  it 
Such  was  the  usual  routine  of  a dinner  in  the 
princely  halls  of  the  nobility  of  England  during 
the  pre.sent  |>eriod  ; and  it  will  l)e  seen  from  these 
statements,  gathered  as  they  have  been  from  vari- 
ous accreditee  I .sources,  that  notwith.stAnding  the 
|^)om(K)US  ceremonial  with  which  it  w.as  invest- 
e<l,  and  the  abundance  of  which  it  consisted, 
the  moat  iin[K>rtant  |mrt  of  the  concern — the 
art  of  cooking  and  pre|Miring  it  aright — was  still 
very  defective.  Show,  indee<l,  w;us  not  neglecte<l, 
VoL.  I. 


.and  many  dishes  upon  the  table  glittered  with 
gold  leaf,  as  well  as  every  variety  of  colouring, 
by  which  the  eye  might  be  feasted  to  the  full; 
but  still,  that  delicacj-,  neatness,  artistic  skill, 
and  8ul»stantial  comfort  were  wanting,  with  which 
modem  cookery  can  invest  the  poor  m.an’s  ban- 
quet, and  give  it  a relish  unknown  in  the  feasts 
of  the  Plantagenets.  No  man  in  the  present  day, 
except  under  the  urgency  of  a wager,  would  ven- 
ture, for  instance,  ujxm  fried  porpoise  or  stewed 
seal;  but  these  sometimes  figure  as  choice  di.shes 
at  the  stately  banquets  of  this  period — showing 
what  iron  stomachs  and  matchless  digestion  our 
ancestors  must  have  posses-sed.  One  really  ele- 
gant prcp.'vration,  however,  which  generally  figiir- 
ed  in  the  regal  banquets  of  the  day,  must  not  be 
omitted.  This  was  called  a soteltie  (subtlety), 
and  was  generally  served  up  at  the  end  of  each 
course,  when  it  was  brought  in  with  solemn  pro- 
cession and  amidst  the  blare  of  trumpets.  This 
soteltie  appears  to  have  l^een  composed  in  a great 
nieasure  of  jellies,  preserved  fruits,  and  confec- 
tionaries, moulded  into  the  figures  of  men,  ani- 
mals, buildings,  and  rural  scenery,  which  were 
so  grou|)ed,  as  to  emlxsly  some  allegory,  or  re- 
present an  historical  event.  In  this  way,  it  was 
often  a jileasing  riddle,  calculated  tj  exercise  the 
curiosity  as  well  as  regale  the  jialates  of  the 
guests ; and  while  it  thus  compnsed  the  resour- 
ces of  the  ]Siinter  and  statuary  in  its  formation, 
poetry  expended  uj)on  its  moral  her  choicest 
verses,  which  were  attvchcd  to  it  in  a V>eautifully 
written  and  illuminated  scroll.  On  the  return 
of  Henry  from  France,  these  dishes  formed 
the  ino.st  iiii]>ort4iut  |>art  of  the  banquets  with 
which  he  was  welcome<l,  and  as  such,  are  com- 
memui'ated  at  great  length  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  j>eiiod.  We  have  only  room,  however,  to 
allude  briefly  to  three  subtleties  served  up  at  a 
l>anquet  given  by  the  hero  of  Aziucourt  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  on  his  visit  to  Ix)iulon. 
The  fii’st  was  “ Our  I^ady  arming  St.  George,  aiul 
an  angel  doing  on  his  spurs the  second  soteltie, 
was  St.  George  riding  in  full  career  ag}iinst  the 
dnigon  with  his  lance  couched ; and  the  third, 
was  a castle,  into  the  gates  of  which  the  victo- 
rious saint  was  entering,  accompanie<l  by  the 
king’s  daughter  leading  her  snow-white  lamb. 

The  other  deUiils  of  noble  <lomestic  life  in 
England  at  this  jH*rio<l  may  be  briefly  summed 
up.  The  two  original  Norman  meals  were  now 
increasetl  to  four.  Of  thesti,  the  fii’st  was  break- 
fa^Jt,  which  was  taken  at  the  hour  of  seven  in 
the  mojTjiiig ; but  as  four  o’clock  was  the  usind 
hour  of  rising,  and  Jis  morning  exercise  generally 
consistetl  of  hunting,  hawking,  and  other  such 
active  sports,  the  ajqxjtites  of  the  family  were 
well  pre|>ared  for  a substiintial  meal,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  consisted  of  breiul,  boiled  chines  of 
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beef  and  mutton,  and  a large  allowance  of  wine 
and  beer.  Then  followed  dinner,  which,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  was  usually  at  ten  o’clock. 
The  thinl  me.al  was  supi>er,  which  was  taken  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  similar  to 
the  breakfa.st.  The  fourth,  called  liveries,  was 
taken  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening, 
and  in  bed ; but  instead  of  being  a light  refection 
and  prej)arsitive  for  sleep,  according  to  the  most 
approved  modern  rule,  it  was  a substantial  night- 
mare feast,  as  appears  by  the  Northmiberla7id 
Family  Book,  where  we  find  Esirl  Percy  and  his 
countess  having  for  their  livery  two  manchetts 
(or  loaves  of  the  finest  Hour,  each  weighing  six 
ounces),  a loaf  of  household  bread,  a gidlon  of 
beer,  and  a quart  of  warmed  anti  spiced  wine. 
The  retinues  with  which  the  mansions  and  cas- 
tles of  the  chief  nobility  were  filled,  must  have 
crowdeil  every'  nook  and  comer  of  the  building 
however  large,  anti  impedetl  rather  than  fur- 
thered every  kind  of  work,  if  we  may  estimate 
them  by  the  large  trains  W'ith  which  the  “ brave 
j>eers  of  England”  were  accompanied  ujx)u  im- 
]>ortant  public  occasions.  Thus,  when  the  chief 
nobility  were  called  up  to  London  in  14.'j8,  just 
previous  to  the  outbi-cak  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  came  with  500  attendants 
on  horseback,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  with  40(>, 
tlie  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Somerset  with  80(\  and 
the  Eail  of  Northuml)erland,  Lord  Egremont, 
and  Lord  Clilford  with  15(X).  Pre-eminent  among 
these,  too,  was  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
soon  to  become  the  “ king-maker,"  who  had  for  ! 
his  retinue  600  riders,  all  clad  in  red  jackets,  em- 
broidered before  and  behind  with  the  cognizance 
of  his  family' — the  ragged  staff.  In  those  day's, 
each  nobleman,  when  he  repaired  to  the  metropo- 
lis, took  up  his  tem|X)rary  abode  in  an  inn,  which 
thus  sensed  him  for  a town-house,  and  was  fre- 
quently allied  by  his  name.'  This  was  sufficient 
for  one  whose  usual  residence  all  the  year  round 
was  in  the  countiy,  where  he  could  enjoy  an  un- 
divided pre-eminence  among  his  thousands  of 
tenants  and  retainers. 

Of  the  in-door  life  of  the  common  people  we 
still  know  comparatively  little.  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  their  condition  wjis  so  materially 
iinproveil,  that  the  means  of  comfortable  living 
were  more  comj)letely  within  their  reach  tluui  at  ■ 
any  former  j)eri(Ml ; and  we  may  suppose,  they' 
were  not  slow  in  using  the  opportunity’.  The 
style  of  cookery'  probably  continued  the  s.'ime 
as  it  had  lieen  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  with 
plenty  of  materials  on  which  to  exercise  it ; and 


' One  of  the  flncvt  oxiiUng  exainjiloa  of  nn  inn  of  this  |Mriod 
is  tho  CioorgK,  at  (ilastouburr,  still  use<l  for  tlic  same  purpose. 
It  is  of  stotio,  aiul  its  dotoils  .arc  remarkably  gfxsl.  Tlio  Bluo 
Hoar  inn,  at  Ix>lroster,  was  of  timber  and  plaster,  but  it  is  now 
entirely  »U»troyo<l.  Sec  ctit,  vol.  i.  p.  050. 


the  eminent  lawyer  Fortescue  informs  us,  that 
while  the  commons  of  England  in  his  day  fared 
abundantly,  they  seldom  drank  water  except  for 
]>enauce.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in 
such  a state  of  things,  “glutton  masses”  wore  so 
easily  establisheil  among  them,  and  observed 
with  such  riotous  devotion.  These  were  the  in- 
ventions of  the  clergy,  who,  to  the  full,  were  as 
inordinate  lovers  of  good  cheer  as  the  laity',  and 
w'ho  resolved  to  turn  the  well-filled  larders  of 
the  {leople  to  their  own  account.  It  was  easy, 
therefore,  to  persuade  the  parishioners  to  repair 
at  set  times  to  the  village  church  hulen  with 
provisions,  and  there  hold  a fea-st  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin,  precedetl  and  consecrated  by  a mass. 
Tremendous  gluttony  and  intemperance  were  the 
consequences  of  these  meetings,  where  every  ex- 
cess was  converted  into  a religious  merit,  and 
each  village  contended  with  its  neighbour  in  the 
costliness  and  amount  of  eating  and  swilling  in 
honour  of  the  “ Queen  of  Heaven.”  Five  times 
a-year  these  glutton  masses  were  usually  hehl, 
during  which  the  parish  churches  were  convertcil 
into  the  most  upraarious  of  taverns.  But,  as  a 
contrast  to  this,  we  must  take  into  account  cer- 
tain places  in  England  where  no  such  abundance 
prevailed.  Such  was  the  case  of  Northumber- 
land, which  -.-Eneas  Sylviu.s,  afterwai-ds  Pope 
Pius  II.,  visited  in  1437,  where  at  a (Mipulous  vil- 
lage ho  astonished  the  natii'cs  with  his  wheaten 
bread  and  wine,  of  whi(di  they  ha«l  never  seen 
the  like  before.  This  was  probably'  upon  that 
part  of  the  Border  most  exj>o8e<l  to  the  visits  of 
the  Scottish  moss-troopers.  But  a similar  desti- 
tution was  too  often  general  throughout  the  king- 
dom under  those  famine-visits,  against  which,  as 
yet,  the  improvident  habits  of  the  petiple  had  not 
learned  to  maile  due  provision.  One  of  these 
many  visitations  occurred  in  14.38,  and  is  thus 
descrilxHl  in  the  Chronicle  of  JjonJon  from  1(V81) 
to  1483: — “Also  this  year  was  so  great  dearth 
of  com,  that  men  were  fain  to  eat  ry'e  bread  and 
barley,  the  which  never  ate  none  before;  and 
rather  than  fail,  breiid  made  of  beans,  pease,  and 
vetches,  and  well  were  him  that  might  have 
enough  thereof ; for  a bushel  of  wheat  was  worth 
3^.  at  Tx)ndon,  juid  in  some  counties  dearer;  and 
that  ma<le  bakers  lords ; but  I pray  Got!  never 
let  us  see  that  day  no  more  if  his  will  l>e.”  In 
such  famine.s,  however,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
there  were  many  who  could  not  procure  even  the 
beans,  pease,  and  vetches,  .so  that  they  were  ol>-. 
liged  to  burrow  for  roots,  and  convert  them  into 
the  likeness  of  bread,  while  many  died  of  utter 
destitution. 

In  coming  to  the  activ'o  sports  in  usual  practice 
among  the  commons  of  England  at  this  jxriml, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  truly  national  game 
of  <|uartcr-staff.  This  weapon  was  a strong  heavy 
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staff  or  pole  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
which  was  held  firmly  in  the  centre  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  shifted  its  jdace  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  according  to  the  necessity  either 
for  striking  or  guarding.  In  this  way,  the  weapon 
was  made  to  clear  a wide  circle  round  him  who 
knew  how  to  wield  it,  while  either  end  could 
deal  a stroke  that  wits  both  heavy  and  unexpected. 
It  was  thus  both  swortl  and  shield,  and  that,  too, 
in  such  perfection,  that  a dextci-ous  quarter-staff 
player  could  guanl  himself  against  very  trying 
o<lds.  Of  this,  a curious  proof  is  given  in  a pam- 
phlet written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
the  title  of  Three  to  One,  by  a gentleman  who 
records  his  exploit  of  having  defeated  three 
S]Mvniards  amied  with  ra))ier  and  poniard,  while 
his  own  wea|K)n  was  nothing  but  a quarter-staff. 
Next  to  this  was  the  game  of  wrestling,  in  which 
the  ]>eople  in  general,  but  esj>ecially  the  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  peasantry,  were  di.stinguished 
for  their  strength  and  skill.  Comjietitions  in 
this  athletic  s|)ort  were  frequent,  in  which  not 
only  a champion  would  challenge  his  own  village, 
but  one  village  defy  another;  and  at  these  Olym- 
pic trials  on  a small  scale,  where  the  victor  was 
rewarded  with  a ram  or  a cock,  the  greatest 
glory  was  for  a man  to  hold  possession  of  the 
public  wi-estling  ring  for  years,  against  every 
competitor.  In  this  manner,  the  practice  itself, 
like  fencing,  was  rai.sed  into  a science,  demanding 
the  utmost  skill  as  well  a.s  mere  rude  strength  ; 
and  among  the  many  dexterous  sleights  that 
were  practi.sed,  by  which  the  heels  of  Hercules 
himself  might  have  been  tripi>ed  up,  what  was 
called  the  “Cornish  hug,”  was  a favourite  one 
that  continne<l  in  use  for  centuries.  Hroken  nbs 
and  dislocated  joints  were  of  coui-se  not  unusual 
in  such  trials,  but  they  kindled  less  {wraonal  ani- 
mosity, and  do  not  srem  to  have  pi*oduce<l  the 
same  brutality,  which  boxing  nmtches  afterwards 
occasioned,  when  wrestling  was  su|>er8eded  by 
the  more  artistic  science  of  bruising.  Besides 
these  competitions  of  a warlike  and  chivalrous 
character,  bull-baiting  and  cm-k-fighting  often 
drew  the  whole  inhabitants  of  a villjige  into  the 
public  green.  A more  gentle  amusement,  and 
one  jieculiar  to  England,  was  bowling,  which 
sc'ems  to  have  been  in  use  from  a very  early 
date.  The  game,  however,  as  performed  during 
this  perioil,  was  with  one  ball  for  each  player, 
instead  of  three,  which  sire  used  in  inotlern 
bowling.  So  high  in  favour  did  this  sport  be- 
come, not  only  among  the  commons  but  the 
up|>er  claases,  that  Ixswling  greens,  fairlj’  laid 
out, and  sheltered  from  the  weather,  were  attached 
to  noblemen’s  houses  and  the  princi|>al  inns  of 
the  metrojwlis.  Ingenuity  was  also  set  to  work 
to  devise  various  mollifications  of  bowling;  and 
of  these,  closh  was  one,  which  was  nothing  more  ' 


than  our  modern  skittles,  where  pins  are  thrown 
down  by  a wooden  ball : another  was  the  game 
of  lialf-bowl,  whore,  as  the  name  intimates,  a 
woollen  hemisphere  was  used,  requiring  more 
dexterity  in  its  handling  than  a completely 
rounded  ball. 

From  bowls,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  various 
g:imes  that  were  played  at  ball  both  with  hand 
and  foot.  Of  the  former  kind,  the  chief  was  the 
bnlloou-ball,  a large  leather  skin  inflated  with  air, 
and  struck  with  all  the  strength  of  the  arm,  which 
was  braced  and  bamlaged  to  give  vigour  to  the 
blow.  Another  game,  called  club-ball,  consisted 
in  striking  a similar  ball  not  with  the  hand,  but 
a large  club,  which  was  wielded,  it  is  probable, 
with  both  hands,  and  i*equired  the  utmost  both 
of  dexterity  and  strength.  The.se  were  games 
for  men,  and  were  pureued  with  such  zeal,  that 
towns  and  villages  often  turned  out  to  practise 
them  by  mutual  challenge,  while  the  aristocracy 
of  the  district  attendeil  as  spectators  and  judges. 
Other  games,  which  were  more  appropriate  for 
children,  were  trap-ball,  where  the  ti*ap  itself, 
unlike  the  niodern  one,  was  nearly  half  the  height 
of  the  striker;  and  shuttlecock,  which  was  played 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  at  present.  Another 
active  sjwrt,  that  could  only  be  ))ractised  by 
children,  was  for  two  boys  to  hold  up  a hoop,  and 
a third  to  jmiss  through  it  with  a flying  leap, 
where  he  alighted  uj)on  his  cloak  that  was  sj>read 
out  to  receive  him.  A game  fi*equently  men- 
tioned at  this  ]>erioil  under  the  names  of  Iwiys, 
bjise,  bare,  and  prisoner’s  bare,  consisted,  like 
many  similar  games,  in  a ]>erson  overtaking  and 
ca)»turing  as  many  of  the  playere  as  he  could,  and 
who,  unless  he  was  swift  of  foot  and  strong  of 
grijw,  could  Ik5  kept  at  arm’s-length  through  a 
whole  hour  of  fruitless  exertion.  Among  these 
s|x>rts,  too,  that  of  hoodman-blind  must  not  l)e 
omitted.  This  was  nothing  else  than  our  mo- 
dem game  of  blindman’a  buff,  which  was  j)layed 
by  old  and  young,  ns  ap|)ear8  frem  a picture  in  the 
Bodleian  MSS.,  where,  ns  in  Wilkie’s  picture  on  the 
s,m)e  subject,  men,  women,  and  ohildrerfare  mixed 
together.  In  playing  this  game,  the  jwrson  who 
was  hood- winked,  was  done  so  literally,  as  he  had 
his  hood  revereeil  and  drawn  down  over  his  eye.s, 
while  those  whom  he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
catch  thum]>ed  him  well  with  their  own  homls, 
which  they  pulled  off  for  the  occa-sion.  Be.sides 
these  games,  there  were  several  peculiar  to  Ixm- 
don,  the  chief  of  which  was  boating,  th.at  at  this 
|)erioil  acquired  additional  edat  frem  the  loixl- 
mayor’s  annual  water  procession,  which  wjus  firet 
commenced  in  1453.  Another  amusement  was 
skating  on  the  Thames,  where  the  shee]>-shank.s 
formerly  u.sed  for  the  purjiose  had  now  given 
place  to  regular  skate.s. 

' As  the  English  have  ever  been  jealous  of  their 
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lil>erty,  it  was  with  no  little  suspicion  as  well  as 
re.sentment,  that  they  viewed  the  interference  of 
government  with  those  games  which  they  most 
especially  cheri.shed.  But  the  country  needed 
good  archers,  which  could  not  be  obtained  as 
long  as  the  vilhige  archery  trials  were  abandouetl 
for  more  alluring  amusements;  and  therefore,  in 
the  reigu  of  Edwaixl  III.,  the  games  of  quoits^ 
hand-ball,  foot-l)all,  stick-ball,  canibuca,  and 
cock-fighting  were  prohibited  by  name  to  the 
people  on  holidays,  while  they  were  commanded 
instead  to  repair  to  the  archery  ground,  aiul  prac- 
tise with  the  longlx)W.  The  same  prohibition 
was  repeated  in  the  reign  of  E«.lward  IV.,  where, 
besides  the  games  above-mentioned,  kayles,  closh, 
half-bowl,  hand-in  and  hand-out  were  also  s|)eci- 
fied,  and  magistrates  were  commissioned  to  seize 
and  destroy  whatever  tennis-balls,  closhes,  tables, 
dice,  cards,  and  bowls  might  fall  in  their  way. 
This  was  hard  measure—  so  hard,  indeed,  that  it 
defeated  its  own  purpose;  and  the  prohibite<l 
games  were  practised  with  greater  zest,  and  the 
archery  trials  more  completely  neglected  than 
ever. 

London  Ijeing  a city  of  such  world-wide  cele- 
brity, and  so  influential  upon  the  character  and 
fortunes  of  the  |>eo}»le  at  large,  a few  notices 
of  its  condition  during  the  present  periotl  will 
assist  us  more  fully  in  understanding  the  man- 
ners and  customs  by  which  the  ago  was  distin- 
guished. In  this,  we  are  much  aided  by  the 
short,  humorous,  sketchy  |K>em  called  the  Ixiiulon 
Lyckpeni/,  by  John  Lydgate,  in  which  the  |)oet, 
under  the  character  of  an  unlucky  visitor  from 
the  wolds  of  Kent,  describes  the  streets  of  the 
princi]>al  districts  of  the  metro]X)lis,  tuid  the 
crawils  that  filled  them.  lie  has  come  to  Lon- 
don in  the  prosecution  of  a law-suit,  but  having 
neglected  “ to  put  money  in  his  purse,”  his  appli- 
cations at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Westminster 
Hall,  to  which  ho  repaired  in  the  firet  instance, 
were  useless,  and  nothing  is  left  for  him  but  a 
short  trip  of  sight-seeing  lajfore  he  returns  to 
the  country.  Even  within  the  sacred  court  of 
Westminster,  he  found  that  there  were  thieves, 
as  well  Jis  sordid  lawyers  and  bribe-loving  jus- 
ticiaries, for  his  hood  was  stolen  in  the  crowd. 
He  hurries  to  the  tloor— 

" Where  Fleraj’us®  ou  mo  for  to  cry, 

* Jloflter,  wh.H  will  you  co|ion  or  by, 

Kyne  felt  hatte,  or  upeotaclea  to  reeUo? 

Lay  dowji  your  »ylror,  and  here  you  may  apwle.”’ 

He  h.as  no  money,  however,  and  leaving  the 
Flemish  ])edlar-merchants  and  their  commodities 
of  hats,  spectacles,  and  other  wai’es,  he  jjroceeds 
to  Westminster  gate,  at  mid-day,  the  hour  of 
dinner  among  the  commons  of  London;  but  there, 
still  more  tempting  materials  solicited  his  notice: 
those  were  cooks’  shojw,  or  perh.‘i])s  stalls,  where 


btbles  spread  with  a fair  cloth  were  covered  with 
ribs  of  beef  “ both  fat  and  full  fine,”  and  abund- 
ance of  bread,  wine,  and  ale.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine how  the  approaches  to  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  favourable  to  such  a traffic,  and  what 
crowds  of  hungry  litigants  must  have  repaired 
to  such  places  of  rafreshment  during  the  inter- 
vals of  a long-protracte<l  law-suit.  Clearing  W est- 
minster,  which  was  still  a town  by  itself,  the 
interval  between  it  and  London  being  ornamented 
by  rural  villas,  the  Lyck|)euy  enters  the  capital, 
where  every  street  w’as  alive  and  swarming  with 
traffickers,  each  endeavouring  to  out-lmwl  his 
neighbour,  by  proclaiming  his  article  of  sale  and 
recommending  its  excellence,  while  spice,  cherries, 
strawl>erries,  and  hot  pease-cods  made  a Bal)el 
that  must  have  been  stunning  to  the  imsophisti- 
cated  ears  of  every  newly-arrived  visitor  from 
the  coimtry.  He  proceeds  to  “ the  Che|)e,”  and 
here  the  Lyckjyeuy  finds  that  he  has  only  en- 
tered into  a new  element  of  traffic,  where  shojM 
have  taken  the  place  of  wandering  huxtery,  and 
costly  articles  of  dress  that  of  |>eri3hable  fruits 
and  vegetables.  There,  each  dealer,  standing  at 
his  own  door,  proclaims  with  untiring  voice  what 
articles  he  has  within  for  sale — velvets,  silks, 
lawns,  fine  Pai-is  threads— and  even  takes  the 
stranger  by  the  hand,  that  he  may  tem]>t  him  to 
inspect  the  wares,  and  become  a purchaser.  But 
still,  our  jx>or  friend  of  Kent  is  moneyless;  ami 
rebuffing  these  invitations  as  well  as  he  can,  he 
presses  right  onwar<l,  and  enters  Canwyke  Street, 
afterwards  calle*l  Candlewick,  and  sometimes 
Cuudlewright  Street,  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  wax  and  tallow  chaudlei-s  who  followed 
their  craft  in  that  quarter.  Now,  however,  it 
was  a street  of  miscellaneous  commodities,  where 
shops  of  cheap  cloth  and  second-hand  clothing 
were  alternated  with  tho.se  that  dealt  in  mack- 
erel, hot  sheep’s  feet,  and  green  rushes  for  the 
fresh  car])etiug  of  rooms.  As  this  street  was 
crossed  on  the  west  by  Eastchea]),  here  our  j)il- 
grim  soon  found  himself,  he,  or  rather  the  poet 
whom  he  im|>ersouates,  little  guessing  with  what 
an  imjjerishable  name  this  locjdity  would  after- 
wartls  be  invested.  But  even  already,  Eastcheap 
was  a place  of  memment  and  good  cheer;  for 
savoury  pies  and  ribs  of  l>eef  were  lustily  shouted 
by  their  venders,  mixed  with  theclattering  of  j>ew- 
ter  pots,  the  twanging  of  har)>s  and  pipes,  the 
old  songs  of  “Julian  and  Jenkin” — at  that  time 
the  favourite  ditties  of  street  miustreLsy,  and 
oaths  of  street  controversy  and  contention.  Here, 
indeed,  the  spirit  of  good  eating  seemed  to  have 
taken  up  its  permanent  abode  ; for  Stow,  in  his 
iSarrey  0/ Zo«</oH,  written  in  159«,  thus  si>eaka 
of  it: — “This  Eastcheap  is  now  a lle.sh-market 
of  butchers,  there  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the 
street;  it  ha<l  sometime  also  cooks  mixeil  amongst 
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the  l.)utchers,  and  such  other  as  sold  victuals 
ready  dres.sed  of  all  sorts.  For  of  old  time, 
when  friends  did  meet,  and  were  di.sposed  to  l>e 
merry,  they  went  not  to  dine  and  sup  in  taverns, 
but  to  the  cooks,  wliere  they  called  for  meat, 
what  they  liked,  which  they  always  found  ready 
dressed  .at  a reasonable  rate,  a.s  I have  before 
showed.”  Esustcheap  was  also  famed  in  aucient 
times  for  a riot,  the  chief  actors  in  which  were 
very  near  relations  of  “ mad  Hal " himself,  and 
had  probably  tise<l  the  Boar  tavern  as  their  fji- 
vourite  resort.  It  is  thus  related  by  Stow: — “In 
the  year  1410,  the  11th  of  Henry  IV.,  ujwn  the 
even  of  St.  .John  Baptist,  the  king’s  sons,  Thomas 
and  .John,  being  in  Rustoheap  at  sup|)er  (or  rather 
at  break f.a-st,  for  it  was  after  the  watch  was 
broken  up,  lH»twi.\t  two  and  three  of  the  clock 
after  midnight),  a great  debate  happened  l>e- 
tween  their  men  and  other  of  the  court,  which 
Lasted  one  hour,  till  the  nmyor  and  sheriffs,  with 
other  citizens,  ajipeased  the  same;  for  the  which 
afterwards  the  .said  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs 
were  called  to  answer  Ivefore  the  king,  his  sons 
ami  divers  lords  being  highly  moved  against  the 
cit}'.  At  which  time  William  Giuscoyne,  chief- 
justice,  re<pured  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  for  the 
citizens,  to  put  them  in  the  king’s  grace;  where- 
unto  they  answered,  that  they  hail  not  offen- 
ded, but  (according  to  the  law)  had  done  their 
l>est  in  stinting  debate  and  maintaining  of  the 
|K;ace;  ujxm  which  answer  the  king  remitted  all 
his  ire,  and  dismissed  them.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  of  tlie  civic 
tour  of  Lydgate’s  hen),  that  the  streets  wei*e  well 
filled  with  |K.‘dlars  who  sold  gootls  and  edibles  of 
every  de.scription ; that  the  medley  of  sounds, 
called  “ liondon  cries,”  were  as  loud,  and  almo.st 
ns  multifarious,  as  they  were  in  after  periods ; 
and  that  the  different  trades  had  alre.ady  chosen 
their  favourite  localities.  But  the  Lyckpeny’s 
ramble  hail  not  yet  ended.  He  went  into  Corn- 
hill;  .and  that  ipiarter,  now  so  famed  for  its  bunks 
and  rich  merchandise,  w:is  then,  it  would  appear, 
nothing  better  th.an  a mart  for  stolen  giMxls;  and 
there,  among  other  things,  he  saw  his  own  hood, 
so  lately  stolen,  hung  out  for  side,  but  had  not 
wherewithal  to  buy  it  kack.  As  he  plodded 
along,  a tavern-keejxjr  took  him  by  the  sleeve, 
and  eourteou.sly  invited  him  to  turn  in  ami  as- 
Kjiy  his  wines,  u|k)u  which  our  traveller,  weary 
enough  by  this  time,  and  having  as  yet  a penny 
in  his  purse,  s|>ent  it  in  purchasing  a jiiut  of 
wine,  living  unable  to  add  to  it  the  impoi-tant 
concomitant  of  a dinner.  He  went  to  Billings- 
g.ate,  at  that  time  a place  of  wherries  and  barge.s, 
with  watermen  J>lying  for  customers  to  the  cry 
of  “ Ho!  we  ui*e  a-going  hence!”  but  to  his  pite- 
ous entreaty  of  being  wafUal  across  to  the  South- 
wark *•  for  the  love  of  Giul,"  he  was  told  that  ho 


I could  not  be  carried  thither  without  paying  a 
j fare  of  two-pence.  At  last  he  got  safely  back 
: into  Kent,  leaving  behind  his  jiarting  beneilic- 
; tion  uj)on  London,  and  jiraying  that  its  lawyere 
miglit  obtain  their  due  rewaiil. 

In  a city  so  rich  and  so  full  of  mercliandise, 

' robberies  ami  thefts  a))]>ear  to  have  been  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ; but  justice  almost  kept  pace 
with  crime,  so  that  public  executions  of  hanging, 
burning,  and  ))ressing  to  death,  occur  in  the 
memorabilia  of  the  period  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity. In  such  a state  of  society,  also,  riots 
wera  of  fi-equent  occurrence,  and  these,  too,  not 
merely  among  the  commons,  but  pei'sons  of  high 
rank  and  grave  occupation.  We  have  noticeil 
already  the  Eastcheap  riot,  in  which  princes  and 
their  retainers  were  actora,  upon  the  eve  of  a 
j)ublic  religious  festival.  The  following  summary 
of  the  “occurrents”of  a twelvemonth  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  throws  further  light  ui)on 
the  subject  of  London  rioting  in  general : — “ It 
w.as  a cu-stom  that  upon  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day, 
the  lord-mayor  and  sheriffs  of  Ijondon  should 
go  to  the  wrestling-place  near  Moorfields,  wheie 
at  this  time  the  prior  of  St.  .John’s  likewise  was 
to  see  the  sj>ort ; and  a seiwant  of  his  l>eing 
ashamed  to  be  foiled  before  his  master,  desired 
to  wrestle  .again,  contrary  to  custom,  which  the 
lord-mayor  denied  ; whereupon  the  prior  fetcheil 
Imwmen  from  C’lerkeuwell  against  the  mayor, 
.and  some  slaughter  was  made ; the  mayor’s  cap 
was  shot  through  with  an  arrow,  yet  he  would 
have  the  sfx)rt  go  on,  but  no  wi-estlers  came, 
whereupon  he  said  ‘ he  would  stay  a while  to 
make  tri.al  of  the  citizens’  res|>ect  to  him;’  and 
jirescntly  after  a great  party  of  them  came  with 
banners  displayed,  and  fetched  him  home  in 
triumph.  Soon  after,  another  quarrel  hapj)ened 
in  Holborn  lietween  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns 
of  (/h.ancer}',  and  some  citizens,  in  ap{)easing 
whereof,  the  queen’s  attorney  and  three  more 
weie  slain.  The  year  after,  the  apprentices  of 
; Txmdon,  ujxm  a very  slight  occasion,  fell  upon 
the  foreign  meinhants,  rilling  and  robbing  their 
houses,  but.  the  lord-mayor,  by  his  di.scretion, 
apfieased  tlie  tumult,  puni.shing  some  of  the  of- 
feudera  with  death,  and  others  by  fine,  and  all 
things  ai-e  quieted  and  appca.sed.” 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  condition 
of  learning  and  literary  society  in  general,  .as  they 
existed  in  England  at  this  period,  we  lainnot  fail 
to  lie  struck  with  the  small  progress  that  had 
been  made,  coutrasteil  with  the  amjde  means  of 
improvement  that  were  now  in  o|>erati«in.  (.'ax- 
ton,  so  early  as  1477,  had  set  up  his  print  ing-pres.H 
in  the  Aliuoniy,  near  Westmiirster  Abliey,  and 
soon  had  such  active  imitators  that,  liefore  the 
close  of  this  jiericil,  Engli.sh  kioks  were  printed, 
not  only  for  home  u.se,  but  foreign  exjmrtatioiu 
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The  erection  and  endowment  of  college.s  were  still 
going  on  both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
public  libraries  were  founded  or  enlarged.  But 
in  contrast  to  all  tliis,  there  is  scarcely  a literaiy 
name  or  a scientific  discovery  to  be  found  worth 
mentioning.  Even  the  universities  seem  in  a great 
measure  to  have  lost  their  cliarm,  and  the  crowds 
that  had  formerly  resorted  to  them  by  the  thou- 
sand, were  now  reduced  to  ns  many  hundreds — 
and  these,  too,  little  l>etter  than  paupers  upon  a 
public  charity,  aud  generally  treated  as  such. 
But  w’heu  we  tuni  to  the  causes  of  this  general 
depreciation  of  literature,  we  can  easily  discover 
them  in  those  whicli  had  also  a paralyzing  effect, 
jilthough  in  a far  less  degree,  u|)on  the  gainful 
pursuits  of  merchandise.  During  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  season  war  was  in  its  highest  as- 
cendency, and  every  active  aspiring  spirit  found 
more  congenial  occupation  in  French  conquests, 
aud  the  civil  commotions  that  followed,  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  jieaceful  cloisters  of  a 
college.  The  facilities  for  study,  therefore,  which 
were  now  so  abundantly  multiplied,  were  still 
like  seed  cast  into  the  eailh : a long  interval  had 
to  occur,  and  a better  season  to  return,  before 
the  harvest  shot  up  and  ripened.  Aud  that  har- 
vest, too,  was  to  be  of  a different  character  from 
those  that  had  precedeil,  and  demanded  a long 
preparation.  The  taking  of  Constantinople,  aud 
the  diffusion  of  ancient  learning  that  followed — 
the  means  of  that  diffusion  by  the  recent  invention 
of  printing — and  the  new  impulse  that  was  to  be 
given  to  intellect  at  large  by  the  Beformation — 
were  now  silently  at  work,  and  awaiting  their 
enfranchisement.  Another  century  was  to  show 
that  this  long  interval  of  repose  had  not  occurred 
in  vain. 

In  taking  into  account  the  state  of  the  different 
learned  professions  during  this  period,  wo  find 
ample  proof  that  the  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
biidge,  aud  the  schools  of  learning  which  were 
still  continuing  to  be  multi])lied,  were  as  yet  of 
little  account,  aud  no  apjmrent  efficacy.  To  read 
futurity  in  the  stars,  to  discover  the  philosopher’s 
.stone,  which,  by  a touch,  could  transmute  all 
metals  into  gold,  and  to  comjKuind  the  dixir 
vita  that  could  cure  or  prevent  all  diseases,  was 
still  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  scholar,  but 
without  the  intellect  or  the  learning  which  men 
like  Roger  Bacon,  Michael  Scott,  or  Raymond 
Lully  had  brought  to  such  investigations.  It 
was  no  w’onder,  therefore,  if  the  knowledge  of 
surgery  and  medicine  was  still  neglected,  aud  the 
art  of  healing  in  its  infancy.  It  is  a cuidous  fact, 
that  among  all  that  army  of  heroes  by  which 
wounds  aud  death  were  so  plentifully  inflicted  at 
the  battle  of  Azincourt,  there  was  only  one  Eng- 
lish surgeon;  and  that,  although  fifteen  assistants 
were  allowed  him,  these  had  to  be  seized  by  the 


“ king’s  press,”  while  their  pay  was  nothing  more 
than  that  of  a common  archer.  We  may  gueas 
what  summary  cures  were  attempted  in  the 
battle  field,  aud  what  wild  work  was  made  in 
the  hospital.  In  passing  from  the  medical  to 
the  clerical  profession,  we  exjrect,  that  among 
the  priesthood,  whatever  learning  exists  in  a 
country  will  l>e  improved  or  at  least  preserved ; 
but  here  we  find,  that  while  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
hiud  were  not  a whit  behind  their  predecessoi-s 
in  the  love  of  ease,  field  sfKirta,  wealth,  and  good 
living,  they  had  even  fallen  behind  their  prede- 
cessoro  in  literary  acquirements  and  studious 
habits,  and  were  neither  able  teachers,  nor  yet 
sound  moral  exemplars  to  the  flocks  who  looked 
up  to  them  for  guidance.  Such  was  generally 
the  condition  of  the  clerg}'  of  England,  both  lay 
and  secular,  at  this  j)eriod,  aud  the  bitter  objur- 
gations which  Wyckliffe  heaped  upon  them  were 
but  too  well  justified  by  the  notices  of  coutempo- 
raiy  chronicles.  “ It  is  a marvel,”  said  Latimer 
somewhat  later,  “ when  mischief  is  in  the  land, 
if  a priest  l>e  not  at  one  end  of  it.”  As  for 
preaching,  this  wsis  a duty  almost  wholly  <lis- 
jiensed  with,  or  left  in  a great  measure  to  the  beg- 
ging friars,  whose  discourses  chiefly  illustraUnl 
the  neceasity  of  purchasing  heaven  by  liberal 
donations  to  the  church,  or  the  miracles  wrought 
by  the  juitron  saints  of  the  order  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  preaching  jilaces,  too,  were  vari- 
ous, being  sometimes  in  the  oi>en  air,  in  which 
case  the  town  cross  was  a consecrated  station ; 
sometimes  in  a moveable  pulpit,  that  might  l>e 
.set  up  in  the  corner  of  a street,  or  within  the  shel- 
ter of  a building;  aud  sometimes  in  the  crow’ded 
cathedral,  where  the  dignifieil  ecclesiastic,  in  ad- 
dition to  enforcing  some  fresh  impost,  or  reading 
a Papal  bull,  would  vouchsafe  a sermon  under 
the  shrine  of  a saint,  the  picture  of  a martyrdom, 
or  some  such  |)aiuting  as  the  “duo$  cherumbino* 
cum  hilari  vultu  etjocoso”  given  in  the  directions 
of  the  day  for  church  pictures  and  ornaments. 

Of  the  kind  of  sermons  preached  at  this  ])criod, 
we  give  the  following  extracts  by  way  of  speci- 
men. They  are  from  a sermon  apparently  of  no 
mean  pretensions,  and  written  with  much  care, 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Ilarlcitui  collection,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  three  days  called  Tencbra, 
immediately  preceding  Easter.  We  have  only 
tiiken  the  liberty  of  modernizing  the  s]>elliug,  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers : — 

“Worshipful  friends,  ye  shall  come  to  holy 
church  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  aud  Friday,  at 
even,  for  to  hear  Divine  sendee,  ns  commendable 
custom  of  holy  church  hath  ordained.  And  holy 
church  useth  the  three  days,  Wednesday,  Thma- 
day,  and  Friday,  the  service  to  be  said  in  the  even- 
tide in  darkness.  And  it  is  called,  with  diverse 
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men,  Tenables,  but  holy  chm*ch  calleth  it  Tene- 
bnui,  SIS  Rationale  Z)/'p»)ior«nt  aaith;  thsit  istossiy, 
thirns,  or  dsu'kness,  for  then  is  the  service  said  in 
darkness, for  three  causes;  one  is,  for  Cl»ri.st  tlisit 
niglst  l>efore  he  was  taken,  he  went  thrice  to  the 
mount  of  Olivet,  praying  his  Father  in  bliss  for 
to  take  away  his  hard  psiinful  passion  that  he  felt 
in  his  spirit ; he  sweat  water  and  bloo<l  for  an- 
guish of  his  death.  The  second  cau.se  is  this — for 
after  mitlnight  gatheml  fifty  knights  with  great 
company  of  nrme<l  men,  with  swords,  clubs,  bats, 
weapons,  and  lanterns  before  them,  for  to  take 
Clirist,  but  it  was  that  they  could  not  know 
Christ  from  St.  James  the  Minor,  for  they  were 
like  in  person  and  stature.  That  false  traitor 
Judas  gave  tlie  Jews  and  men  of  arms  a token, 
saying  Quiennque  osculaUu  fuero.  See. — Take  him 
that  I shall  kiss,  for  he  it  is;  hold  him,  and  lead 
him  slily  and  warily.  Ami  so  they  took  Clirist  and 
put  him  on  the  cross.  The  third  cau.se  why  the 
service  chose  three  nights  beside  in  ilarkness  — 
for  when  our  sovereign  Saviour  Christ  Jesus  was 
nailed  unto  the  cross,  foot  and  hand,  hanging 
three  horn's  of  the  day,  from  under  unto  noon  the 
sun  withdrew  his  light,  and  it  was  dork  through- 
out all  the  w'orld,  tokening  and  showing  that  the 
matter  of  light,  of  snn  and  moon,  was  that  time 
pained  unto  the  death.  For  these  three  causes 
the  service  of  these  three  nights  is  done  in  dark- 
ness. But  unto  the  service  of  Thursday  at  eve 
and  Friday  is  no  bell  rung,  but  a clapjier  the 
sound  of  a tree,  tokening  that  every  man  and 
woman  should  come  devoutly  to  the  church 
without  noise-making.  And  all  that  they  should 
8])eak  in  going  and  coming  should  sound  of 
the  tn^e  of  Christ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  holy 
cross  that  Christ  died  upon  for  man’s  retlemp- 
(ion,  ami  of  his  precious  passion;  and  remem- 
ber how  merciable  Christ  was  when  ho  granted 
the  thief  {Miradise  that  hung  on  his  right  side, 
when  he  a.xeil  mercy.  So  every  man,  ami  wo- 
man, and  child  should  dispose  them  virtuously 
(H)ining  and  going  to  this  holy  place,  and  leave 
talking  of  vanities,  ami  s|x>ak  Gotl’s  woi"ship  of 
his  holy  passion  and  of  his  mercy.  Also,  in 
this  service  called  Tenebras,  before  the  altar 
is  set  a hearse,  with  twenty-four  candles  burn- 
ing, for  twelve  a{H>stleH  and  twelve  prophets, 
which  candles  be  (luenchcil  one  after  another, 
in  tokening  that  Christ’s  disciples  went  from 
him  every  one  after  another.  Ihit  when  all  l>e 
quenched,  yet  one  Is  kept  light,  which  light  Is 
secretly,  whiles  the  clerks  sing  the  tyries  an«l  the 
vemjs,  and  that  signifieth  the  holy  woman  that 
made  lamentation  at  Christ’s  sepulture.  Then 
afterwanls  that  candle  is  bionght  again,  which 
betokeneth  Christ  in  his  manhoo<i  den«l  and  l.ai<l 
in  sopultiire.  But  soon  after  he  rose  from  death 
to  life,  and  gave  light  of  mercy  and  grace  to  all 


that  were  qxienched  by  des|)air.  The  strokes  that 
the  priest  giveth  up*-)!!  the  l>ook  l)etoken  the  thun- 
der-clajw  when  Chri.st  bi-3\ke  hell-gates  and  de- 
stroye<l  the  power  of  the  devil  in  his  resurrection.” 
This  .etrange  meiUey  will  give  us  a distinct  idea, 
not  only  of  the-  manner  in  which  the  puerilities 
of  siqxii'stition  were  blended  with  the  highest 
truth.s  and  most  sacred  im'steries  of  religion,  but 
of  the  character  of  those  auditories  who  listened 
and  were  edified  by  such  instruction.  And  now 
come.s  the  practical  applicatioti  of  the  discourse: — 
“ Now  ye  have  heanl  what  this  service  be- 
tokcueth,  l>e  not  unkind  to  that  merciful  I^ord 
that  suffered  his  painful  }>as.siun  for  you:  for 
unkindne.ss  is  a sin  that  stinketh  in  the  sight 
of  Go<l.  Wherefore,  salth  St.  Ambrose,  there 
may  no  man  find  a pain  suflicient  to  punish  an 
unkind  man.  Example  I find  of  .Alexander 
Nexam,  as  he  writeth,  how  there  was  sometime 
a knight  came  from  far  countries  would  seek  .ad- 
ventures. So  it  fortuned  to  a fore.st  where  ho 
hear*l  a great  noise  of  a l»east  crjdng.  So  this 
knight  drew  nigh,  and  there  he  saw  how  an  a<l- 
der  ha<l  accumbered  ami  all  to  [altogether]  clipped 
[folded]  a lion,  and  venomed  him,  and  l»ound  the 
lion  to  a tree  while  he  lay  and  slept.  When  the 
lion  waked  of  his  sleep,  and  |)erceived  himself 
bound,  and  might  not  help  himself,  he  made  an 
horrible  cry.  Then  the  knight  had  compassion 
on  the  lion,  and  saw  that  the  king  of  boasts  was 
in  distress:  he  drew  out  his  sword,  and  slew  the 
achlcr  and  loose<l  the  lion.  And  when  the  lion 
found  himself  unbound  he  fell  down  to  the  knight’s 
feet,  and  ever  after  he  serve<l  the  knight,  and 
every  night  lay  at  his  bed’s  foot;  in  tournaments 
luid  Imttles  ever  helped  the  knight,  insomuch  that 
all  men  spake  of  the  knight  and  the  lion.  By 
this  knight  is  understood  Christ  Jesus,  second 
person  in  Trinity,  that  came  from  far  country — 
that  is  to  say,  from  heaven,  into  the  vale  of  this 
wretched  world,  to  unbind  mankind  that  was 
bound  with  the  old  adder,  the  devil,  that  had 
bound  mankind  to  the  tree  of  inoliedienoe.  And 
so  Christ  loosed  mankind  out  of  the  Ixmd  of  the 
devil  with  the  sword  of  his  precious  passion,  and 
made  him  free.  Wherefore  must  every  man  and 
woman  show  kindness  to  that  gi>o<l  I^onl,  .as  the 
lion  did  unto  the  knight,  to  lie  ol>e<lient  to  him 
.and  thank  him  of  his  goodness,  and  of  his  un- 
binding frem  the  br>nds  of  the  devil,  .and  pursue 
and  follow  the  true  teaching  of  Cod,  th.at  so, 
when  we  shall  pass  the  pain  of  boilily  de.ath,  that 
we  may  have  the  jierjietu.al  joy  of  bliss  bought  by 
Christ’s  blessed  blooil.  -Amen.” 

After  this  sjwcimen  of  the  preaching  of  the 
age,  nee<l  we  wonder  th.at  mystery  mid  miracle 
plays  were  in  such  high  account,  or  that  the 
clergy  were  so  reaily  to  give  tliem  their  counte- 
nance .and  aid  ? While  the  plays  were  senuous, 
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the  sermons  themselves  appenr  to  have  been 
mere  i)lays,  and  these,  too,  of  an  inferior  and  less 
attractive  stamp.  It  was  a natural  consequence 
that  the  theatre  at  last  should  empty  the  church, 
and  the  prie.sthood  ]>erceive  their  error  when  it 
was  too  late  to  amend  it. 

While  the  study  of  theology  and  metlicine  was 
thus  in  abeyance,  that  of  law  w'as  in  higher  fa- 
vour than  ever.  This,  indeed,  was  absolutely 
necessary,  when  we  recollect  the  change  which 
society  was  undergoing,  and  the  multiplication 
of  statutes  which  was  taking  place  to  meet  the 
new  emergencies  of  that  change.  Rights  and 
))ri\'ileges  were  now  jwssessed  not  by  the  power- 
ful alone,  but  the  people  at  large,  and  these  were 
no  longer  to  be  maintained  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
but  legislation.  The  law-court  was  the  champ 
dot  in  which  the  questions  of  right  and  posses- 
sion hatl  to  be  maintained  ; and  the  appellant, 
instead  of  girding  on  his  annour  for  the  combat 
as  in  times  past,  had  only  to  draw  his  purse- 
strings and  fee  his  advocate.  .tVs  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, a profession  so  profitable  and  so  much  in 
request,  multiplie<l  the  practitioners  to  an  undue 
amount,  and  attorneys  became  so  numerous  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  diminish  them  by 
act  of  parliament.  Accordingly,  the  king’s  courts 
in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  where  the  attorneys  had  in- 
creased nearly  tenfold,  were  selected  for  the  pro- 
hibition ; and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI , and 
A.D.  1455,  Jin  act  was  passed  in  which  the  eighty 
attorneys  who  practised  in  these  counties  were 
reduced  to  fourteen.  The  causes  for  this  re- 
striction, as  they  are  stated  in  the  preamble, 
show  that  the  evils  of  litigation  had  fairly  en- 
tered into  England  in  the  train  of  law  and  order. 
It  was  alleged  that  these  attorneys,  besides 
having  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  gains  of 
their  profession,  were  but  little  acquainted  with 
law — that  they  had  originated  much  trouble  in 
the  aforesaid  city  and  counties,  and  that  they 
were  wont  to  “come  to  every  market,  fair,  and 
other  })laces  where  there  is  an  as.sembly  of  peo- 
ple, exhorting,  j)rocuring,  moving,  and  inciting 
the  jieople  to  attem]>t  untrue  and  foreign  suits 
for  small  trespasses,  little  offences,  and  small 
sums  of  debt.”  These,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  nothing  better  than  mere  j>ettifogger8,  who 
either  had  untlergone  no  training  for  the  profes- 
sion, or  had  broken  down  in  the  midst  of  it. 
This  is  evident  from  Sir  John  Fortescue’s  ac- 
count of  the  education  of  lawyers,  which  he  gives 
in  his  work  De  Laudibut  I^egum  Angliai.  Speak- 
ing of  the  hostels  or  inns  of  court,  he  s,iys: 
“In  these  great  hostels  no  student  can  be  main- 
tained at  less  charge  yearly  than  80  scales  (£28), 
and  if  he  has  a servant  with  him,  as  many  of 
tliem  have,  then  is  his  charge  the  greater ; so  that 


by  reason  of  this  great  expense,  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men do  only  study  the  law  in  these  hostels,  the 
\'ulgar  sort  of  people  not  being  able  to  undergo 
so  great  a charge;  and  merchants  are  seldom 
w’illing  to  lessen  their  traffic  by  undergoing 
such  burdens.”  In  this  way  the  respectability 
of  the  legal  profession  was  secured  at  the  outset 
in  England,  by  such  an  ex{>ensive  probation  that 
none  but  families  of  renk  were  willing  or  able  to 
encounter  it.  The  education  itself  was  fully 
correspondent  to  such  a demand ; for  he  tells  us 
further,  that  these  residents  of  the  hostels  “did 
not  only  study  the  laws  to  serve  the  courts  of 
justice  and  profit  their  country,  but  did  further 
learn  to  dance,  to  sing,  to  play  on  instruments  on 
the  ferial  days,  and  to  study  divinity  on  the  fes- 
tivals; using  such  exercises  as  they  did  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  king’s  court." 

As  the  practice  of  the  legal  j*rofession  was  at 
this  time  in  such  high  demand,  and  the  study  of 
law  so  diligently  prosecuted  in  preference  to 
other  literary  occuj>ations,  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  this  age  had  not  at  least  pnxluced  some 
distinguished  lawyer  during  the  absence  of  every 
other  kind  of  scholarship.  Accordingly,  two 
eminent  names  stand  out  at  this  period,  in  those 
of  Sir  John  Fortescue  and  Sir  Thomas  Little- 
ton. Fortescue,  who  was  ap|K>inted  chancel- 
lor by  Henry  VI.,  soon  afterwards  shared  in 
the  fate  of  the  Lancastrian  party  by  l>eing  driven 
into  exile,  whither  he  accompanied  young  Ekl- 
ward.  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  a-ssassinateil 
at  Tewkesbur}’.  His  chief  pro<luctions  were  a 
work  entitled  De  Laudibua  fjcgiim  Anglue,  writ- 
ten in  exile,  in  which  he  indoctrinates  the  prince 
upon  the  superiority  of  English  law  to  that  of 
other  countries ; and  an  English  treatise,  entitleil 
Of  the  Diffcreme  between,  an  Absolute  an  I Limi- 
ted Monarchy,,  in  which  ho  advocates  the  latter 
form  of  government  as  the  best.  Littleton,  who 
was  judge  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  was  author  of  the  work  on  “Tenures," 
in  three  books  written  in  Norman  French,  and 
addressed  to  his  son,  for  whose  use,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  was  composed.  As  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  so  he  was  also  one  of  the  l)est  authors 
and  authorities  on  English  law ; and  the  com- 
mentary upon  his  work  ha.s  made  his  name  at 
least  familiar  to  general  knowledge  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  under  the  title  of  “ G>ke  ujxm  Littleton.*’ 

The  splendid  dawn  of  English  poetry  which 
hml  conimencetl  so  ausj)iciously  with  Chaucer, 
was  not  followed  by  a correspondent  sequel,  so 
that  .after  he  and  his  follower  Gower  had  }>assed 
away,  nothing  better  was  pro<luced  in  the  list  of 
English  |X)ets  than  tlie  very  inferior  names  of 
Occleve  and  Lydgate.  Of  Thomas  Occleve,  we 
only  know  that  he  lived  somewhere  alxmt  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
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the  author  of  a consiJenible  number  of  i)oems, 
mast  of  which  still  remain  in  manuscript,  wliile 
thoee  tiiut  Imve  been  publishetl  make  us  scarcely 
i^'et  Unit  the  rest  have  been  consigned  to  ob- 
scurity. He  ap])eju'8,  indeed,  to  have  been  a 
rhymer  and  nothing  moi*e.  Consiilerably  his 
8iij»erior,  however,  was  John  Lydgate,  the  monk 
of  Bury,  who  after  a coui'se  of  education  at  the 
univeraity  of  Oxford,  travelled  in  Franco  and 
Italy,  ami  on  returning  to  England,  opeue<l  a 
school  in  the  monastery  to  which  he  Iwlonged, 
and  instnicted  the  sons  of  noble  families  in  |X)e- 
try  ami  belles-letti-es.  He  was  so  voluminous  a 
writer,  that  Warton  tells  us,  “to  enumerate  his 
])ieces  would  be  to  write  the  cjitjilogue  of  a little 
library.”  His  chief  poein.s,  however,  are  three, 
under  the  titles  of  tlie  “ Fall  of  Prinres,”  the 
“Siege  of  Troy,"  and  the  “Siege  of  Thebes.” 
These  were  written  by  commission  fronj  his 
tilled  and  courtly  jMiti-ons ; but  he  seems  to  have 
made  vei-se-making  a regular  trade,  and  to  have 
written  upon  any  subject  with  equal  facility. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  his  works  retained  a 
]K>pnlurity  considerably  beyond  their  merits ; but 
afterwanls,  the  reaction  of  moilern  taste  was  so 
much  in  the  o])posite  direction,  that  it  became  a 
fiishion  with  critical  antiquaries  to  rhlicule  and 
decry  them.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he 
was  an  accomplishc<l  scholar  for  the  age ; an«l 
that  to  his  lenniing  he  mlde<l  the  experience  of 
travel,  as  well  as  much  natural  slirewdness  of 
olisei'vation,  while  his  witings  tended  to  amplify 
and  refine  Ins  native  tongue.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Warton,  who  declai*es  that  he  was  the 
liist  of  our  writera  whose  style  wjis  clothed  with 
that  |>e>'s]ncuity  in  which  the  English  phrase- 
ology ap]>ears  at  this  day  to  an  English  reader. 

Ixjaving  the  Literature,  wo  now  pass  onwanl 
to  the  Architecture  of  England.  During  the 
]>resent  jwriod,  the  Peiqxjndiculni*  style  not  only 
atfiiiued  its  highest  sUite  of  |>ei*fection,  but  com- 
menceil  its  decay.  In  tracing  the  pi-ogressof  this 
jihiise  of  Gothic  arehitecture,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  E<lward 
III.,  !it  whicli  |)eriod,  as  has  lieen  mentione<l  al- 
ready (p.  524),  Gothic  architecture  underwent  its 
last  great  change.  The  tracery  had  then  re.'vched, 
a]q>arently,  its  utmo.st  limit,  and  nothing  uui  be 
ctmceived  more  l>eautiful  than  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent windows  of  that  time.  But  the  ditliculty 
and  costliness  of  executing,  in  the  Decorated 
style,  the  huge  wiiulows  i-equired  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  stained  ghiss,  occasi«me«l  a change,  and  led 
to  the  intnxluction  of  the  PeriKMulicular  style, 
which,  from  the  pmloininanoe  of  straight  lines, 
wjis  much  more  ejisy  of  execution,  an<l  by  this 
means  brought  alx>nt  a great  alteration  in  the 
ap]>earance  of  chuivhes.  This  change  seems  to 
have  V>een  originated  by  E«lington,  Bishoj>  of 
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Winchester,  who  ixibuilt  the  church  of  his  native 
villjige,  Edington,  in  Wiltshire,  lauween  1352  and 
13()T.  In  this  church,  though  much  of  the  De- 
corate<l  is  reUdned,  there  is  an  evident  atUmipt 
at  something  ditferent.  Many  of  the  curves  are 
converted  into  straight  lines,  but  the  vertical 
principle  is  not  fully  cairieil  out.  This  prelate 
shortly  afterwards  commenced  some  additions 
and  alterations  in  his  cathedral  of  Winchester  in 
the  s;ime  style,  but  <lying  l>efore  they  were  conr 
pleted,  the  work  was  continued  by  Ids  succes.sor, 
William  of  Wykeham,  who  fully  cai-ried  out  the 
principle.s  of  the  new  style,  and  to  whom  its  in- 
vention is  usually  attribute<l ; although  it  ap- 
}>eiir8  U)  W rather  due  to  his  j>redeces.sor,  for  the 
west  window  of  that  cathedral,  erected  by  Eling- 
ton,  is  ns  decidedly  Peiqwndicnlar  as  anything 
we  jwssess.  William  of  Wykeham  pro<*eede<l 
with  the  work,  and  converte<l  the  Nonunn  nave 
of  Winchester  into  one  of  Perjwndicular  charac- 
ter, by  inciising  the  Norman  [►iej's  with  Perj>en- 
dicular  'shafts.  He  afterward.^,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II,,  In'tween  1380  and  i:i86,  built  New 
College  at  Oxford,  the  firat  complete  building 
in  the  style,  and  which,  though  of  that  early 
date,  exhibits  all  its  characteristics  as  clearly 
.as  any  sid«equent  erection.  But,  though  the 
style  was  thus  fully  developed  in  these  instan- 
ces, it  did  not  for  some  time  obhiin  a firm  foot- 
ing, for  during  the  reign  of  Rich.ard  II.,  we  find 
numerous  examples  of  buildings  which  display 
a thorough  mixture  of  the  characters  of  the 
old  and  new  styles,  and  it  wjis  not  till  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  that  it  was  fully  estnblisheil.  It 
continued  in  use,  without  Jiny  niateriiil  altera- 
tion, tintil  the  dejith  of  Henry  VII.,  though  in 
this  reign  a slight  mixture  of  Italian  dcUiil  may 
l>e  perceived. 

The  broatl  di.stinction  between  this  and  the 
precetling  styles,  lies  in  the  preiMUulerance  of  n]>- 
right  lines,  |Mirticularly  observable  in  the  tracery 
of  windows,  the  ]>:uielliug  of  fiat  surfaces  within 
juul  without,  and  the  multiplicity  of  small  shafts 
with  which  the  piers,  &c.,  are  overlaid.  The 
vertiral  line  everywhere  pixNlominates,  catching 
the  eye  at  firat  sight,  so  that  when  om-e  this 
characteristic  has  been  {Hjintwl  out,  it  is  im|>os- 
sible  to  mistake  a building  in  tins  style.  Another 
|x,*cnliju'ity  is  the  increase»l  width  of  the  windows 
and  the  lowness  of  the  roofs,  which  an,'  frequently 
so  low  as  not  to  rise  al»ove  the  parajjet.  This  is 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  four-ceutred  depres.sed 
ai-ch,  which  gave  an  opportunity  of  enjploying 
greaU'r  width,  without  increasing  the  height  of 
the  windows.  To  such  an  extent  is  thi.s  pecu- 
luirity  carrie«l,  that  the  chancel  of  a chureh  of 
this  {teriotl  is  almost  a.s  light  as  :i  conservjitory, 
the  whole  space  lK.*tween  the  buttre.s-ses  Ijoing  (m»- 
cupied  with  the  windows;  .and  the.s«',  when  filled 
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with  stained  glass,  for  which  they  were  designed, 
must  have  had  a gorgeous  effect,  very  different 
from  their  present  cold  apjjearauce. 

The  upj)er  tier  of  windows  or  clear-story,  offers 
another  ixjculiai’ity.  In  the  preceding  styles, 
these  windows  were  genendly  small ; but  in  the 
Per{)endicular,  when 
that  style  became 
fully  developetlj  they 
are  often  so  hirge 
and  placed  so  closely 
together,  that  the 
whole  clear-story  al- 
most becomes  one 
large  window,  merely 
divided  by  the  inul- 
lions ; an  ai-range- 
ment  which,  though 
it  ad<ls  light  to  the 
interior,  detracts 
greatly  from  the  aj>- 
|K?arance  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  edifice. 

In  the  earlier  part  of 
this  |)erio<l,  the  new 
principle  was  carried 
out,  but  with  the  feeling  of  the  old ; and  the 
buildings  exhibit  the  best  features  of  the  new 
style,  without  the  flat,  bald,  and  meaningless  effect 
observable  in  later  examples.  The  ante-chapel 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  is  one  of  the  Iwst  ex- 
amples of  tills  early  date. 

The  distinctive  chanicters  of  Perpendicular 
windows  will  be  best  underetood  by  reference  to 


rKRPKSDKH-LAR  WINDOW, 

St.  Mar>''<S  Taonton. 


East  £.st)  or  Tin:  Bkaccuamp  CiiArni.,  Warwk.’K. 


cipal  mullions,  instead  of  running  into  flowing 
tracery,  are  here  canned  straight  tlirough  to  the 
head  of  the  window,  and  that  the  subonlinate 
tracery  is  likewise  converted  into  straight  lines. 
In  this  consists  the  essential  difference  of  the  two 
styles.  Beauchamp  Chaiiel,  one  of  the  accom- 
panying examples,  exhibits  not  only  the  peculi- 
arity in  the  windows  just  a<lverted  to,  but  like- 
wise characteristic  jianelling,  parapets,  buttresses, 
and  turrets.  The  depressed  arch  was  likewise 

used,  particularly  in 
tlie  later  perioil,  for 
the  pier  arches,  and 
thus  by  lowering 
Llieni,  gave  greater 
space  to  the  clear- 
story. It  is  in  gen- 
eral useil,  also,  for 
doors,  but  is  then  al- 
most always  includ- 
ed in  a square  mould- 
ing or  label,  the  spandrel  being  filled  with  qua- 
trefoils  or  other  ornament. 

Its  magnificent  church-towers  form  a leading 
lieauty  of  this  style.  These  towers  are  seen  in 
the  greatest  jierfectiou  in  Somersetslare,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  where  they  form  a remark- 
able feature  in  the  ap|>eai*Hnce  of  the  couutrv. 


rUlPENDICl  LAR  Dook-IllliO, 
Westminster  Abbor. 


Towen  OP  MAaDAUiN  Coixnii,  Oxford. 


the  accompanying  s])ecimcn8,  and  comparison  of 
them  with  the  examples  given  of  the  preceding 
style  (sec  p.  522).  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  priu- 


Tliey  are  usually  dividetl  into  stages  by  bands 
of  quatrefoils,  each  stage  lieing  tilled  with  large 
windows,  fi-equeutly  double.  The  angles  have 
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Ifii-ge  buttresses,  ornamented  with  shafts  and 
niches.  The  parapet  is  p.auelled  and  pierced, 
lia\dng  lofty  ]>anelle<l  and  crocheted  pinnacles 
at  the  angles,  and  lesser  ones  in  the  intermediate 
sjvices.  The  towers  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Taunton,  Su 
John’s,  Ghiatonbuiy,  and 
St.  Stephen’s,  Bristol,  may 
l>e  taken  .os  the  l>est  ty|)es 
of  this  kind  of  tow’er.  The 
effect  of  the  Taunton  tower 
is  rich  and  magnificent,  but 
it  isoverloa<led  with  orn.a- 
ment,  and  rannot,  for  quiet 
grace  and  dignity,  1)C  com- 
I wired  to  one  of  the  same 
date,  but  of  far  less  preten- 
sions— that  of  Miigdalen 
College,  Oxford.  In  this 
tower  the  decoration  is  re- 
sen-ed  entirely  for  the  upper  story,  which,  as 
it  rises  above  the  suiTouuding  buildings,  first 
catches  the  eye,  the  lower  stages  Iwing  only  suf- 
ficiently relieved  by  windows  to  take  away  the 
api>earance  of  flatness,  and  are  thus  with  the 
tniest  taste  subordinatcil  to  the  upper.  Many 
towers  are  finished  with  lofty  spires,  usually 
crocheted;  ami  sometimes  by  an  octagonal  stage, 
called  a lantern,  .as  at  Boston,  Fotheringay,  and 
the  celebraU’d  example  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

in  the  interior  of  the  builuings,  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  jierjiendiculjir  line  is  even  more 
striking  than  on  the  exterior.  The  small  shafts 
ami  moiddings  with  which  the  jiiers  are  covered, 
the  vaulting  sh.afts,  the  piuielling  of  the  walls, 
ami  the  luullions  of  the  large  cle.ar-story  win- 
dows give  it  the  ap|>earance  of  one  nuuss  of 
upright  lines,  while  the  vaulting  riba,  which  arc 
now  liecome  very  elaborate  and  intricate,  form 
a coinjiiete  network  over  the  ceiling.  That  lieau- 
tiful  kind  of  vaulting  called or  fan- 
tracery,  which  lielongs  exclusively  to  this  style, 
is  much  used  in  the  later  buildings  of  this  j»e- 
rioil.  It  is  peculiarly  English,  no  ex.^mples  of 
it  lieing  met  with  in  foreign  erections,  and  re- 
ceives its  distinctive  ap|)cllation  from  the  riba, 
which  rise  from  the  shaft  in  the  manner  of  a ban, 
curving  e<jually  in  every  diraction,  the  s|>aces 
lietwecn  the  fans  being  filled  with  circles,  quatre- 
foils,  or  frequently  with  pendants.  Its  peculi- 
arities will  la*  liest  umlerstoml  by  the  s]>ecimen 
here  given.  The  roofs  of  Henry  Vll.’a  CduijH*!, 
Westminster,  and  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, are  also  of  thi.s  kind;  and  it  is  much  u.sed 
on  monuments  and  other  minor  constructions. 

Many  buildings  of  this  |>erio<l,  insteml  of  stone 
groim*»l  roofs,  have  ojien-work  roofs  of  timber, 
of  various  design,  but  all  having  a rich  and  fine 


Last>;kx.  Ik»ton  Church, 
Liucolnsliiro. 


effect.  Of  these,  Westminster  Hall,  Crosby 
Hall,  and  some  of  the  churches  in  Norfolk,  are 
choice  examples.'  A flat  panelled  ceiling, 
painted  blue,  with  gold  stars,  is  also  fi*equently 


Fas-Tracerv,  AUle,  North  Bt.  Uuor|;o'>  Clmpol,  \Viuilw>r. 


used.  Great  Labour  and  cost  were  likewi.so 
liestowed  on  the  roodlofts,  stalls,  screens,  font- 
covers,  and  talieniacle  work  in  churches,  which 
were  elaborately  c.arved  and  richly  jminted 
and  gilt.  The  panels  were  usually  filled  with 


Htauji,  wtii  TrnoR  Ki/>wkb,  Hliilinm-Forrera  Ohnirli, 
NorUuunptoualiira. 


figures  of  saints,  and  the  cornices  with  foliage, 
and  sunnounted  with  a cn!st  of  flowers  or  Jieur- 
de-Ut,  known  as  the  Tudor  flower,  fmm  its  lx‘ing 
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BO  much  u.Be«l  in  the  Tudor  period.  The  foliage,  ' 
however,  in  this  carving,  and  throughout  the 
style,  has  in  general  a stiff  and  artificial  appear- 
ance, and  wants  the  fre-shness  and  reference  to  ; 
natural  forni.s,  which  are  found  in  the  Deconited.  I 
The  leaf  chiefly  imitated  is  the  vine,  but  though  : 
very  beautifully  and  delicately  exeeuted,  it  is  j 
converted  into  a quadi-angular  figure,  and  this  ! 
form  runs  through  every  part  of  the  style.  The  1 
intersections  of  the  mullions  and  tninsoms  of 
the  windows  form  squares,  the  door  with  its 
exterior  lal)el  is  a square,  the  panelling  which 
eveiywhcre  prevails  is  nothing  but  a series  of 
squares,  and  the  foliagt>,  whether  it  l)e  used  in 
coniiees,  on  capitals,  or  in  door-jan^bs,  is  little 
more  than  a re|)ctition  of  square  forms;  but  all 
this  is  relieved  by  such  minute  and  delicate 


CouNlCi:  Muuiu>i>vo,  I'oriwiiilicuJar  St>lo. 


execution,  that  we  overlook  both  the  air  of  for- 
mality which  pervades  it,  and  the  continual 
rejietition  ami  sulMlivision  of  tlie  fiarts.  For  | 
shrines  ;uid  monumental  cha]>els,  this  style  is 
))articularly  adapted;  and  the  multiplicity  of 
small  canopies  and  pinnaedes,  armorial  and  s\’in- 
liolical  devices,  of  angel-brackets,  and  of  saints 
in  canopies,  give  an  apfiearance  of  richness  which  ^ 
we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  Some  fine  specimens 
of  this  kind  occur  at  St.  Alban’s.  | 

It  is  in  the  later  examples  of  the  style,  or  that  ; 
period  which  is  usually  designated  as  the  Tudor,  ' 
that  we  chiefly  find  this  elabonite  detail.  The 
tenn  Tiolor  sttjh\  though  frequently  used,  has  no 
very  definite  meaning,  it  being  impossible  to  draw 
a line  of  demarcation  l)etween  it  and  the  Perpen-  ' 
dicular  style  generally.  more  correct  term  for 
it  would  be  Into  Perpemlicular.  It  differs  chiefly 
in  the  more  constant  u.se  of  the  depressed,  four- 
centred  arch,  and  the  profuse  use  of  panelling, 
of  the  fan-tracery  vaulting,  .and  of  a j>eculiar 
dome-shajKjd  turret  instead  of  pinnaedes.  These 
characteristics  are  seen  to  advantage  in  Henry 
Vll.’sCha|tel,  \Ve.stminster,  St,  George’s  Cha|)el, 
Windsor,  and  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge; 
which  may  lie  bikcn  .as  the  true  tyfws  of  this 
variety  of  the  Perjiendicular  style.  In  the  first 
of  these  buildings  the  panelling  is  canded  to 
such  an  excess  that  the  exterior  looks  more  like 
carving  in  woml  than  a stone  building;  and  the 
interior  is  so  delicately  finished  with  its  fan- 
vaulting and  graceful  jauidants,  and  its  lines  of 
lace-like  cu.sjiing,  that  one  can  scarcely  reconcile 
its  appearance  to  the  fact  of  its  being  wrought 
in  so  brittle  a material.  The  term  TuJor,  .a.s 


ap])lied  to  domestic  architecture,  has  more  mean- 
ing, since  it  describes  a distinct  class  of  buildings, 
which  will  lie  more  fully'  treatetl  of  under  the 
next  jMudod. 

The  Perjiendicular  style  is  much  used  for  do- 
mestic buildings;  .and  during  the  jieriod  when  it 
prevailetl,  m.any  of  the  colleges  in  Oxfoixl  .and 
C.ambridge  were  built.  Some  of  the  gateways. 


(i.iTiovAV  or  Tr.isnv  Coixunr,  Camkrimor. — From  Lb  Keux'a 
.MvinoriRl*  of  Cambridge. 


in  both  universities,  disjtl.ay  great  architectural 
beauty,  ;us  the  one  to  the  cloisters  at  M.agdalen 
rollegc,  and  tliat  of  P>razen-nose  College,  Oxford, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Beautiful  ex- 

amjiles  of  the  grace- 
ful form  of  window 
known  .as  the  one/, 
occur  in  domestic 
buildings  of  tlie  jic- 
riivl.  1’he  one  here 
given  ilispl.ays  m.any 
of  the  jieculiar  cha- 
ractera  of  the  style. 

Thci’e  seems  to 
have  lieen  a ten- 
dency, all  through 
this  style,  to  exag- 
geniU*  its  defects 
and  to  lose  sight 
<»f  its  beauties.  In 
the  earlier  exam- 
ples, though  the  ju'incijial  mullions  are  carrietl 
through  to  the  hc.ad  of  the  window,  the  eye  ia 
not  olfended,  .as  hy  a judicious  subdividing  of 


nno'i.  Wisnoxv, 
Ibxliul  College,  Oxfonl. 
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tlio  space,  the  straight  Hues  are  not  perceive<l; 
hut  afterwards  this  was  not  attended  to — in 
many  cases  all  the  mullions  were  carried  through, 
and  large  sjMices  left  in  the  winclow  - head. 
Everything  seems  to  have  given  way  to  the 
desire  to  provide  openings  for  stained  glass. 
This  is  painfully  apparent  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Bath,  where  the  effect  in  the  interior  is  flat 


II 'i  mirri  I liiinr 


Tub  .\mbbv  Chubwi,  Uatii. 


ami  poor  in  the  extreme.  Here  strength  and 
solidity  are  sacrifice<l  to  the  craving  for  gla^ ; 
ami  the  clear-story,  which,  in  the  former  styles, 
WiW  merely  intende<l  for  lighting  the  centre  of 
the  nave,  and  w.as  consequently  subordinate  to 
the  wimlows  of  the  aisles,  is  made  a princi|>al 
feature,  its  windows  much  exceeding  in  size 
those  of  the  lower  tier,  and  giving  the  building 
a false  ami  unnatural  nppc.arancc.  This  edifice, 
which  was  erected  immediately  anterior  to  the 
Reformation,  and  was  scarcely  flnishod  when  that 
event  took  place,  m.ay  be  considered  as  almost 
the  last  example  of  (4011110.  Italian  features 
had  already  begun  to  l>e  mixetl  with  it,  and  these 
increased  so  much  in  the  next  reign  that  it  ceased 
to  l>e  a distinctive  style.  Under  the  next  period 
we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  this  mixture  of  ideas 
until  at  last  it  merged  into  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  revival  of  chissic  architecture. 

In  turning  our  inquiries  to  the  jirogress  and 
improvement  of  the  Scots  tluring  this  period,  we 
still  find  our  m-aterials  both  scanty  an«l  obscure. 
The  Scottish  kings  were  m>t  alwolute  sovereigns, 
as  in  other  countries  of  Eurojw,  but  of  limited 
}K)werand  authority;  ami  it  depended  upon  their 
own  indivi<liial  energies  whether  that  little 
might  not  Ik*  reduced  to  an  absolute  nonentity. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  umlcrstinding  the  form  of 
government  that  prcvaileil  in  Sc^otlaud,  as  com- 
pare<l  with  that  of  England,  ff  the  Scottish  king 
was  bmve  and  active,  he  could  only  maintain  his 


regal  superiority  by  availing  himself  of  the  mu-' 
tual  jealousies  of  his  nobles,  and  arming  the  one 
half  against  the  other;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  weak  or  facile,  he  gencndly  sank  into 
< their  tool,  and  reigne<l  by  their  sufferance.  All 
! this  is  evident  in  the  history  of  Robert  Bruce,  .as 
I oonti'asted  with  that  of  Rol>ert  III.;  or  of  James 
i L and  James  11.  with  that  of  James  111.  In 
either  case,  it  was  a continual 
stniggle  for  superiority  between 
king  and  nobles,  where  the  latter 
claime<l  an  independence  almost 
equal  to  his  own.  In  the  case 
of  these  sovereigns,  also,  we 
find  nothing  of  that  divinity 
that  hedges  a king,  by  which  his 
jierson  is  invested  with  such  sa- 
credness ,as  to  exenj[)t  it  from 
violence,  .ami  his  authority  with 
such  alwtract  right  that  to  reai.st 
it  is  sinful,  .as  well  us  unconsti- 
tutional. On  the  contrjiry,  when 
a vassal  rebelled,  he  hatl  only 
send  letters  to  hi.s  sovereign, 
renouncing  all  further  allegi- 
ance, and  bidding  him  defiance, 
in  which  ca.se  he  was  no  longer  a 
traitor  but  an  open  enemy,  and 
might  even  slay  the  king  should  the  opjxrrtunity 
Ije  within  his  reach.  Such  was  the  argriinent  of 
Sir  R/)l)ert  (iraham,  a man  well  vei-sed  in  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  when  he  was  placeil  tq>on  his 
trial  for  the  assassination  of  Jiunes  I.  By  letters 
under  his  hand  he  had  disclaimed  the  king’s  au- 
thority and  proclaimetl  himself  the  mortal  enemy 
of  .Tames,  ujwn  whom  he  would  inflict  his  worst; 
and  after  this,  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
striking  down  the  king,  even  within  the  aacnhl 
precincts  of  a monastery.  His  judges  might 
therefore  slay  him  in  return,  now  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  theirs;  but  to  torture  him  .*us  well  a.s 
put  him  to  death,  was  a stretch  of  tyranny  which 
the  law  of  Scotland  couKl  not  justify. 

These  restrictions  uj>on  the  regal  authority, 
le.ad  us  to  a considenition  of  that  femlalism  by 
which  they  were  imi>oscd.  In  Englaml,  the  no- 
bility esUdtlishcil  over  the  country  by  William, 
were  Norman  conquen)!^^,  whose  lands  ami  privi- 
leges were  the  rewanlsof  violence  and  oppre-s-sion ; 
and  the  jHJople,  who  continued  to  regtinl  them  a.s 
strangers  and  as  enemies,  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  recover  their  own  lost  rights,  as  soon 
ns  they  were  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 
Hence  the  jealousy  with  which  the  English  no- 
bility were  watched  by  the  commons,  and  the 
facility  with  which  an  Engli.sh  sovereign  couhl 
pull  these  tcmjioraiy  tymnta  down,  when  he 
adoj>ted  the  wise  i»olicy  of  making  hiin.s<df  strong 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  But  tlio  oh.'U'acter, 
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as  well  as  the  oriijiii  of  Scottish  feudalism,  was 
diflereiit.  The  founders  of  its  noble  families, 
although  for  the  most  jwrt  Normans  also,  had 
entered  the  country  not  as  conquerors,  but  refu- 
gees or  malcontents,  and  were  received  with  that 
distinction  which  was  due  to  their  bravery,  mili- 
tary skill,  and  superior  civilization.  They  thus 
iHJcame  Scotland’s  best  counsellors  in  peace  and 
leaders  in  war,  and  the  lands  and  honours  which 
they  won  in  the  new  home  of  their  a<lo]^tion,  were 
the  willing  awaials  of  a grateful  king  and  people. 
In  this  way,  they  became  not  the  lordly  oppres- 
sors, but  the  fathers  and  jmotectors  of  their  Scot- 
ti.sh  vassals,  and  the  feeling  of  devotedness  to- 
wards their  feudal  superiors  became  in  the  hearts 
of  the  latter  a downright  national  characteristic. 
Posscssctl  of  such  power,  juid  surrounded  by  such 
adherents,  it  was  no  wonder  if,  in  process  of  time, 
these  nobles  became  envious  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity, and  sought  to  rejiress  it.  This  was  all  the 
more  natural,  as  the  Scottish  kings,  whether  of 
the  liruce  or  Stuail  line,  had  originally  been 
nothing  more  than  Norman  nobles  like  them- 
selves, and  had  l>een  elevated  to  the  throne  by  a 
hicky  combination  of  chances.  Hence  the  ]x>wer 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  their  readiness  to 
turn  it  agjiinst  the  sovereign;  so  that  while  Eng- 
land had  only  one  lA;ice.ster,  and  one  Hotspur, 
and  one  Warwick,  Scotland  luul  a hundred. 

In  a country  by  nature  so  sterile,  and  among  a 
people  so  inces-santly  occupied  either  with  intes- 
tine wai*s  or  English  invasions,  the  arts  of  agri- 
cultm*e  were  not  likely  to  be  well  understood,  or 
even  gi-eatly  cared  for.  A feudal  lord,  who  wished 
to  increase  his  followera,  had  only  to  subdivide 
his  barren  acres  into  roods,  and  the  families  so 
located  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  stimulus 
to  turn  such  miserable  strips  into  regular,  well- 
cultlvaUHl  farms.  Besides,  with  even  more  ample 
means,  the  Scottish  agriculturist  had  little  in- 
<lucement  to  plough  or  .sow  when  he  knew  not  by 
what  hand  the  harve-st  might  l>e  gathered.  When 
an  English  army  crossed  the  Border  it  generally 
drove  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  eating  what- 
ever produce  it  could  find,  and  destroying  wh.at 
it  could  not  use;  and  when  the  pea-sants  returned 
after  the  invasion  was  over,  they  found  nothing 
but  wa.sted  fieUls  and  einpty  larders.  Tlieir  only 
hoiMJ  of  pre.sent  subsi.stence  in  this  case  aro.se 
frarn  a counter-foray  into  England,  with  which 
they  generally  requited  every  inroad  of  the  ene- 
my, and  thus  they  contrived  to  indemnify  them- 
.selves  for  their  los.ses  among  the  rich  corn-fields 
and  fat  pastures  of  Cuml>erland  and  Northum- 
lerland.  Added  to  these  evils  by  which  agincul- 
lural  industry  wa.s  checked,  may  be  mentioned 
the  tenures  upon  which  farms  wei*e  generally 
held,  where  the  leases  only  lasted  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  the  occupant  might  be  displaced 


upon  a very  short  notice.  The  rent,  too,  was 
commonly  ]wiid  by  military  seiadce;  and  thus, 
while  the  farmer  w’aa  almost  continually  in  har- 
ne.ss  under  the  banner  of  his  lonl,  his  fiehls  were 
left  to  the  cultivation  of  w-omcn,  children,  and 
villain.s,  as  villanage  was  still  continued  in  Scot- 
land after  it  had  ceased  in  England.  All  these 
causes  not  only  serve  to  explain  the  very  defec- 
tive .state  of  Scottish  agriculture,  but  might  ra.ake 
us  wonder  how  such  a numerous  population  could 
have  Ireen  supported,  did  we  not  call  to  mind  how 
heavily  the  whole  English  border  wa.s  taxed  by 
the  hunjrrv stomachs  of  their  northern  antagoni.sts. 
Pjisturage,  rather  than  till.age,  indeed,  formed  the 
main  dependence  of  the  Scots,  as  this  required 
little  labour,  while  the  cattle,  in  the  event  of  an 
inroad,  could  be  driven  to  the  hills  ami  fast- 
ne.s.se.s.  But  if  the  miseries  of  f.amine  were  so 
<lestructive  in  England,  with  all  its  industry  .and 
abundance,  we  may  conceive  what  such  visita- 
tions were  in  Scotland,  whose  inhabitants,  even 
at  the  best,  were  generally  confined  to  scanty  ra- 
tions. Conscious  of  the  prevalent  national  defect, 
ami  anxious  to  a.ssimilate  his  native  country  to 
the  improved  state  of  England,  J.ames  I.  endeiv- 
voured  to  amend  its  agriculture,  but  this,  too, 
was  by  act  of  parliament,  for  which  his  subjectif 
little  cared.  By  this  act  every  farmer  having  a 
jrlough  and  eight  oxen  was  required  to  sow  an- 
nually a firlot  of  wheat,  half  a firlot  of  pease,  and 
forty  Ireans,  under  a })enalty  of  ten  .shillings;  .and 
every  baron  to  .sow  a like  qu.antity  upon  his  OAvn 
ground,  under  a forfeiture  of  four  times  the  sum. 

Besides  destroying  peaceful  indu.stry  by  con- 
vei*ting  the  pe.asantry  into  soldiers,  the  w.ars  with 
England  cre.ated  more  than  one  cla&s  of  society, 
by  which  the  progi*ess  of  Scottish  civilization  was 
heavily  retarded.  And  fii'st  of  the.se,  w'e  should 
mention  the  moss-troopers,  men  who  lived  upon 
the  Border,  and  were  therefore  expo.sed  to  the 
first  brunt  of  every  onset.  As  they  were  thus 
th‘e  out|X)sts  of  a hostile  encampment,  they  weni, 
by  birth,  necessity,  habit,  and  inclination,  sol- 
diers, anrl  nothing  else;  men  who  lived  by  Eng- 
lish plunder,  and  generally  died  U|x>n  an  English 
gallow.s,  if  they  were  not  so  fortunate  Jis  to  die  in 
harness,  and  upon  the  battle-field.  Sometimes, 
also,  when  Engli.sh  plumler  w.as  not  so  abund.ant, 
or  so  easily  reached,  they  betook  themselves  to 
what  they  modestly  called  “ a little  shifting  for 
their  living,”  and  robl)ed  the  pa.sturages  or  gi'ana- 
ries  of  their  own  inland  countrymen  .as  readily  aa 
those  of  the  Southrons,  of  whom  they  were  the 
l)orn  .and  sworn  enemies.  Such  men,  notwith- 
standing their  gallant  seiwices  in  a national  cam- 
paign, were  the  very  scourges  of  their  country,  not 
only  by  their  dishonest  modes  of  living,  but  theu- 
ivstless  belligerent  prx)pensities,  so  that  no  pe.ace 
could  be  formed  with  England  which  they  were 
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not  ready  to  break,  or  internal  feud  commenced 
into  which  they  were  unwilling  to  throw  thein- 
selveii.  But  besides  these  moss-troopers,  who 
were  amenable  to  the  Bonier  laws  and  subject  to 
the  rule  of  the  Border  wardens,  there  were  the 
broken  clans,  com]K>sed  of  communities  settled 
upon  those  {Mrtions  of  the  Border  usually  called 
Debateable  land.  These  men,  who  had  lost  their 
feudal  lords,  as  well  as  their  native  homes,  and 
been  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  continual 
shifting  of  the  Iwundary  line  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  at  length  came  to  regard  both  as  their 
natural  enemies,  and  robbed  either  indiscrimin- 
ately, while  it  was  dithcult  to  follow  them  into 
their  fastnesses,  or  drive  them  from  their  strong- 
holds. A less  formidable,  but  equally  pernicious 
class,  w’hom  the  wars  with  England  tended  to 
create,  were  the  sturdy  beggai's,  otherwise  called 
torners  or  gaberlunzies,  who  multi])lied  in  Scot- 
land to  an  incredible  extent.  These,  too,  were 
not  exclusively  comjwsed  of  the  lowest  of  society; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  either  were,  or 
pretended  to  l)c,  men  of  gentle  birth,  although  im- 
poverished in  their  circumstances;  and,  u{K)u  the 
strength  of  their  honourable  descent,  they  pur- 
sued their  humble  vocation,  not  in  rags,  and  with 
a piteous  whine,  but  with  horses,  hawks,  and  at- 
tendants, so  that  where  they  could  not  obtain 
admission  in  virtue  of  their  high-sounding  names, 
they  were  able  to  enforce  it  by  storm  or  onslaught. 
These  jackdaws,  however,  were  often  detected, 
strip] >ed  of  their  l»orrowetl  plumes,  and  driven 
forth  to  herd  with  their  own  kind.  But  still, 
beggaiy  continued  to  thrive,  on  account  of  that 
mistaken  ho.spitality  which  w'ould  allow  no  one 
to  jwiss  the  door,  ns  well  jis  that  craving  for  news 
which  is  always  strongest  in  a dividetl  and  thinly- 
]>eo|)led  country,  so  that  Scotland  remained  pitj- 
emiuently  a land  of  sturdy  beggars,  until  they 
dwindled  into  the  Bluegowns  and  Kilie  Ochiltrees 
of  the  chwe  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

While  such  were  the  conse<jueucea  which  the 
wai-a  of  the  two  rival  countries  entailed  uj>on 
Scotland,  on  account  of  its  being  by  far  the  weaker 
and  the  |k)oixt,  the  war  usages  an<l  customs  of 
the  Scots  demand  our  consideration,  as  these  cou- 
stituteil  a largo  portion  of  the  every-day  life  of 
the  ]>eople.  This  subject,  however,  is  so  fully 
explained  in  the  hi.story  of  their  military  achieve- 
ments, that  it  may  be  dismissed  with  a brief  no- 
tice. The  tniining  and  customs  of  chivalry 
among  them,  were  of  the  same  kind  that  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  England,  but  over  Europe; 
and  the  cotintry  pnalnced  such  stalwart  knights 
as  England  or  Europe  couM  seldom  have  over- 
inatchefl.  There  was  little,  however,  of  tourna- 
ment practice  in  Scotland,  owing  to  the  jK)verty 
of  the  ]>eople,  and  their  constant  occupation  in  the 
realities  of  war,  although  its  knights,  when  sum-  ■ 


moned  to  the  trial,  could  back  a war-horse  and 
couch  a lance  as  skilfully  as  the  best.  One  fa- 
vourite weapon  of  these  cham])ions  was  the  axe, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  unwieldiness,  they 
could  handle,  according  to  Froissart,  with  wonder- 
ful dexterity,and  deal  with  it  such  stix'kes  tluit, ac- 
cording to  the  great  chroniclers  favourite  jdirase, 
“ it  was  a pleasure  to  l>ehold  them.”  Of  this, 
indeed,  the  encounter  of  Bruce  at  Bannockburn 
with  De  Bohim  was  a sufficient  testimony.  While 
touniaments  were  seldom  held  in  Scotland,  single 
combats,  either  judicial  or  from  private  feud, 
were  of  almost  constant  occurrence,  and  were 
fought  out  on  horseback  with  the  lance,  or  on 
foot  with  the  two-handed  swoixl,  or  axe  and  dag- 
ger. A terrible  display  of  this  kind,  happily 
unique  in  the  history  of  chivalry,  wjw  given  at 
Perth  in  the  reign  of  Roljert  III.,  between  the 
chosen  champions  of  two  rival  Uighhuid  clans, 
thirty  on  each  side,  from  which  only  one  man 
esca|)cd  unw’ounde<l.  As  in  the  wars  between 
the  English  and  Scots  the  former  wei-e  generally 
the  assailants,  their  favourite  w’eajKm,  the  long- 
bow, was  well  fitted  for  such  a purjxwe;  while 
the  Scots,  who  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  gener- 
ally fought  on  foot,  preferre<l  the  sj>car  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  with  which  they  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  presenting  such  a bristly  army  that 
neither  cavalry  could  easily  break  throiigh  their 
ranks,  nor  infantry  reach  them.  This  was  well 
when  matters  came  to  a close  hand-to-hand  en- 
gjjgement,  in  which  the  Scots  were  genei-ally  the 
victors;  but  when  the  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlej>euiled  uj>on  their  archery,  aiul  contented 
themselves  with  a distant  fight,  it  was  then 

“ .\liis,  tUiis  for  Hcutland 
Wliou  Rnglaiid's  arrow*  fly  !” 

It  was  singidar  that  the  Scots  profited  so  little 
by  the  lesson  which  Bruce  gave  them  at  Ban- 
nockburn, when  he  let  loose  among  the  English 
archers  a small  body  of  mounte<l  men-at-arms, 
who  quickly  cut  them  down,  or  drove  them  Imck 
upon  the  main  army;  and  thus  their  defeats 
were  generally  causer!  by  those  fatal  shafts 
to  which  their  serried  nuiks  offererl  an  easy  and 
unresisting  mark.  Brit  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
V.,  the  lesson  of  Bruce  would  have  come  too  late 
on  account  of  the  shar}>-])ointed  stakes  which 
the  former  caused  his  bowmen  to  cjutv,  and  with 
which  they  could  effectually  stockade  their  jxjsi- 
tion  on  every  part  of  the  field.  The  Si^ots,  in- 
deed, were  not  wholly  without  archers;  but  these 
were  generally  Highlanders  or  Islesmen,  whom 
the  Lowlanders  heartily  hater! ; and  their  1k>W8  of 
four  feet  long,  where  the  string  was  only  drawn 
to  the  breast,  could  not  send  an  arrow  with  the 
same  distant  range  anrl  dearlly  foix*e  that  were 
given  to  the  “cloth-yard  shaft.”  The  ScottLsii 
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kings,  es|>eciully  James  I.  ami  James  II.,  anxious 
to  make  their  subjecU  a full  match  iu  every 
kind  of  conflict  to  their  enemies,  endeavoured 
to  introduce  among  them  the  longlww,  and  the 
careful  appi'enticeship  which  it  required ; and 
according!}'  the  ]K>j>ular  uut-door  sjxirts  were 
jirohibited.  Every  male  above  the  age  of  twelve 
was  to  practise  archery,  and  butts  were  to  be 
erected  at  every  village  church,  at  which  eveiy 
man  was  to  shoot  at  least  six  arrows  each  holi- 
day, while  the  defaulter  was  to  forfeit  two- 
pence as  drink-money  to  those  who  gave  regular 
attendance.  But  the  Scots,  still  more  imjmtient 
of  such  coercion  than  their  rivals  h;ul  ever  been, 
chose  Hither  to  be  shot  with  English  arrows  than 
learn  to  requite  them,  and  accordingly  the  spear 
of  six  ells  long,  which  needed  little  beyond  a 
stout  heart  and  sternly  hand,  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  and  national  wea|>ou,  until,  like  the 
English  bow,  it  was  su|>er8eded  by  hagbut,  ar- 
(piebuse,  and  matchlock,  and,  better  still,  by  the 
bayonet. 

As  war  w’as  of  necessity  so  much  the  occujm- 
tion  of  the  Scots,  the  war-laws  were  suflicicutly 
numerous.  These  chiefly  regarded  Border  in- 
roads and  the  division  of  plunder — matters,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
military  u]>erations  of  the  country.  As  invasions 
also  from  England  were  so  frequent  and  sud- 
den, the  system  of  war-signals  in  Scotland  was 
brought  even  at  an  early  j)eriod  to  a consider- 
able state  of  improvement.  The  laws  of  James  11. 
iu  this  res|>ect  were  well  suited  to  the  require- 
ment. All  the  fords  and  pas.sages  of  the  Tweed 
by  which  the  English  could  cross,  were  to  be 
carefully  watched,  and  bale-tires  or  beacons  to 
l>e  established  at  each,  to  give  notice  of  the  com- 
ing enemy.  The  nature  of  the  invasion  was  dis- 
tinctly announced  by  the  number  of  fires  that 
were  lighted.  Thus,  one  beacon  kindled,  gave 
warning  that  an  inroiul  from  England  was  ap- 
prehended ; two  such  signals  announced  that  it 
was  certain  ; and  when  four  were  lighted,  it  was 
a token  that  the  inviulers  were  coming  iu  great 
numliers.  From  Hume  Castle,  the  neiu'est  iK»int, 
these  sign.-ils  were  taken  up  and  transmitted  to 
Eilgerton ; frem  Etlgerton  they  passed  to  Soutra 
Eilge,  and  thence  to  Dunbar,  Hiuldington,  Dal- 
keith, I'klinburgh,  and  the  Lothians,  so  that  in  a 
few  houi-s  the  mo-st  jxipulous  districts  could  l>e 
warned  and  in  readiness  over  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  military  muster,  from  a band  to  a 
numerous  army,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
warning,  could  be  efl’ected  with  almost  equal 
promptitude,  as  every  (leasant  w;is  a trained 
soldier,  lx>und  to  rejiair  to  the  banner  of  his  feu- 
dal landlord,  and  more  or  less  completely  armed, 
according  to  the  amount  of  land  he  hehl  in  fee. 
All  these  ]M>ints  were  minutely  s|>ecified  by  laws, 


which  were  as  familiiu'  as  household  words,  and 
every  nnui  knew  his  place  and  duty,  however 
sudden  might  be  the  summons.  The  campaign, 
liowever,  was  necessarily  a short  one,  us  each 
soldier  carried  his  own  ])revisions,  and  these  only 
for  forty  days  at  the  utmost ; and  hence  the  im- 
patience of  the  Scottish  armies  to  decide  the  con- 
test at  once,  and  by  a pitched  battle,  although 
against  more  numerous  and  better  armed  anta- 
gonists. The  case,  however,  was  difTerent  wlieii 
the  war  wsis  carried  into  England  ; for  there, 
the  cottish  soldier’s  little  bag  of  oatmeal  could 
l>e  replaced  from  the  well-stored  giruels  and 
abundant  stalls  of  the  south  with  richer  fare,  iu 
which  he  I'evelled  with  a zest  for  which  his  pre- 
vious shoi-t  commons  had  fully  prej^u'cd  him. 
When  the  English  viands  were  thus  found,  the 
ingenuity  of  militiuy  Scottish  cookery  wjis  by 
no  means  wanting ; for  the  bullock’s  hide  suj>- 
plied  not  only  a regimental  caldron  for  boiling 
the  cai'HisH,  but  shoes  for  the  niareh,  while  the 
animal's  horns  sutliced  for  trnm{>ets  to  cheer  the 
invaders  on  the  way,  or  sound  to  the  onset. 

In  a society  so  diversified  .as  that  of  Scotland, 
and  amidst  such  a constant  whirl  of  events  ami 
chauge.s,  it  is  difficult  to  descril>e  within  a nar- 
row compass  the  every-day  life  of  the  j>eople, 
and  the  m.anuei's  and  customs  that  jirevaileil 
among  them.  Not  only'  every'  district,  but  every 
village  hiwl  its  i>alatial  edifice,  from  the  castle 
of  the  great  noble,  to  the  peel  or  single  square 
tower  of  the  bai'ou  ; and  iu  each  of  these  w:is 
generally  contained  the  right  of  pit  and  gallows, 
so  that  its  master,  however  limited  his  territory, 
was  absolute  sovereign  over  it,  and  might  hang 
or  imprison  his  oflending  vassals  according  to 
his  own  good  iilejusure.  To  these  strongholds 
also,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  women 
and  children  reimired  for  shelter,  while  the  chiefs 
retainera  frem  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty  manned 
the  walls,  or  marched  out  to  the  0)>en  field.  At 
the  best,  however,  these  castles  were  but  .sorry 
buildings  when  compiu-ed  with  the  stately  resi- 
dences of  the  English  nobility,  and  even  the 
]>alaces  of  the  Scottish  king.s,  up  to  the  close  of 
this  j>eriod,  were  reofed  with  thatch.  The  style 
of  living  within  these  citstles  Wius  often  jus  coJU*se 
as  it  was  precju-ious,  more  es|K‘cially  when  their 
victualling  de|>cnded  n|>on  ;i  sncce.ssful  iurtNid 
into  England,  or  a foniy  in  which  cjittle  was  to 
Ihj  lifted  from  friend  and  enemy  imlillerently — 
as  was,  for  the  most  |>art,  the  CJtse  over  the  Bonier 
counties.  As  far,  however,  as  attendants  went, 
there  wjis  no  l;ick  of  grandeur,  for  every  tower 
was  Ji  crewded  hive  of  jackmen,  grmjuis,  mid 
gillies,  while  every  chief  when  he  rode  forth  had 
geneHtlly  a whole  regiment  of  retainei’s  jit  his 
heels.  A Douglas  was  lusiudly  aeconi]>anied  by 
1200  followere,  practised  iu  battle  and  armed  to 
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the  teeth,  while  the  trains  of  the  chief  nobility 
were  scarcely  inferior.  This  was  all  the  more 
necessary,  when  each  had  a score  of  feuds  on  his 
hands,  and  might  have  as  many  encounters  in 
a journey  from  Jedburgh  to  Holji’ood.  While 
the  habitations  and  style  of  living  among  the 
noblest  was  so  rude  and  uncomfortable,  notwith- 
standing the  external  pomp  and  glitter  of  feudal 
authority  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  the 
condition  of  the  commons  corresponded  with  that 
of  their  lords.  Such  was  the  case  especially  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  JEneas  Sylvius, 
afterwards  Pius  II.,  made  an  adventurous  visit 
into  Scotland.  Upon  the  Borders  he  found  that 
most  of  the  houses  were  not  even  huts,  as  they 
were  generally  a small  breast-work  composed  of 
mud,  or  such  materials  as  were  at  hand,  and 
raised  to  a sufficient  height  by  three  or  four 
))oles  meeting  a-top,  and  covei'ed  with  straw  or 
turf ; while  those  of  the  villages  were  little  bet- 
ter, and  had  no  door  but  a cow’s  hide  suspended 
at  the  entrance.  As  for  the  towns,  the  houses 
were  generally  built  of  wood,  but  if  of  stone, 
then  lime  was  omitted.  This  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  caase  of  so  little  domestic  architecture 
being  indicated  in  Scotland  pi-evious  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  except  in  the  ruins  of  strong 
castles  that  either  defied  every  attack,  or  were 
thought  not  worth  the  trouble  of  demolition. 
JVom  the  Border  to  the  metropolis,  no  one 
thought  of  building  a costly  edifice,  which  a sin- 
gle hour  of  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  feud 
might  level  to  the  ground.  That  neither  the  will 
nor  the  ability,  however,  was  wanting,  was  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  stately  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  that  towere«l  above  the  huts  of  their 
builders,  and  ujwn  which  all  the  resources  of 
architecture  were  expended,  in  the  hope  that 
their  sacredness  would  be  respected  by  a Cl>ris- 
tian  foe.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  was  awanting,  and  therefore,  while 
temple  and  tower  went  to  the  ground,  the  “ house 
of  Piudarus”  would  not  have  been  spared.  The 
noble  ruins  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Melrose,  and 
Dryburgh  Abbeys,  are  melancholy  monuments  of 
what  Scotland  might  have  achieved  in  architec- 
ture, had  not  the  battle  for  national  inde|>en- 
dence  occurred,  to  task  all  her  energies,  as  well 
as  exhaust  all  her  resources. 

While  comfortable  homes  and  the  details  of 
domestic  life  were  thus  so  materially  affected  by 
these  wars,  the  graces  that  impart  a charm  to 
them  were  not  only  unknown,  but  even  their  very 
entrance  into  Scotland  was  obstinately  resisted. 
This,  too,  originated,  in  a great  measure,  in  that 
intense  national  h.atred  which  made  them  regard 
every  I'efiueraent  as  English,  and  therefore  hos- 
tile and  al)omin.able.  Such  was  especiidly  the 
case  on  the  return  of  James  I.  to  Scotland,  when 

VoL.  I. 


ho  attempted  to  cure  the  barbari.sm  of  his  sub- 
jects by  those  new  arts  of  life  which  he  had 
leanietl  in  his  captivity,  and  the  benefits  of  which 
none  was  better  able  to  aj)preciate.  But  although 
comforts  were  multiplied  by  the  change  to  a de- 
gree hitherto  unknown  in  the  country,  tlie  worst 
evils  followed  in  their  train — ease,  luxury,  and 
licentiousness — by  wffiich  public  tranquillity  wa.s 
destroye<l,  and  individual  sobriety  corrupted. 
Hence  ai'ose  sumptuous  entertainments  by  day, 
and  revellings  by  night,  a love  of  attire  of  the 
most  costly  foreign  materials,  houses  built  not 
for  use  but  for  show,  and  a perversion  of  man- 
ners under  tl>e  name  of  elegance,  so  that  native 
customs  cjune  to  be  despised,  and  nothing  was 
esteemed  graceful  or  becoming  that  was  not  new. 
So  says  Buchanan,  in  the  full  rhetorical  style  of 
the  ancients  whom  he  lovetl  to  imitate ; and  un- 
fortunatel}”  he  was  not  alone  in  his  judgment, 
for  the  grim  nobles  of  the  court  of  James  were 
equally  hostile  to  these  innovations,  so  that  while 
they  denounced  them  as  the  foj)peries  of  the 
queen  and  the  English  courtiers  who  had  accom- 
panied her  to  Scotland,  they  condemned  them  as 
subversive  of  that  manly  courage,  hardihood, 
and  simplicity  which  hitherto  h.ad  formed  the 
best  di.stinctions  of  their  countrymen.  The  king 
was  comi)elled  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  the  con- 
seqtience  Wiis  a sumptuary  law  eimctetl  by  the 
parliament  at  Perth  in  1430.  By  this  it  was  de- 
creed, that  none  should  wear  pearls  but  ladies, 
and  that,  too,  only  in  a small  collar  around  the 
neck,  while  the  use  of  furs  and  ermines,  and  gold 
and  silv'er  lace,  was  prohibite<l,  as  also  banquet- 
ings,  riotous  feastings,  and  ail  such  foreign  luxu- 
ries. In  this  way  the  storm  was  quieted  for  the 
present,  but  only  to  break  out  in  a new  foria, 
and  w’ith  greater  violenc.e,  under  his  grandson 
James  III.  This  unfortunate  king,  imbued  with 
a taste  for  the  fine  arts  that  w.as  considerably  in 
advance  of  his  age,  delighted  chiefly  in  the  so- 
ciety of  architects,  musicians,  ancl  connoisseurs  in 
graceful  attire  and  ornament.  But  here  again 
the  nobility  interjHxsetl.  Their  self-love  wjus 
woundo<l,  and  their  ignorance  and  grossness  re- 
bukeil,  by  his  attachment  to  such  favourites, 
whom  they  stigmatized  .as  m.asons,  fiddlers,  and 
tiilors;  and  their  hostility  never  rested  until 
these  unfortunate  men  were  luanged  over  Ijauder 
bridge,  and  the  king  him.self  despatched  by  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin. 

Hitherto,  the  few  le.arned  men  that  Scotlaiul 
produce<l,  ha«l  been  indebted  for  their  acquire- 
ments to  the  universities  of  England  or  France, 
but  at  hwt,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  country 
was  j)rovide<l  with  colleges  of  its  own.  The  first 
of  these  wjis  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
erected  by  its  bishop,  Henry  Wardhiw.  This 
eminent  individual,  who  was  ap|x>inted  to  the 
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Scotti.sh  primacy  in  1404,  while  he  was  residing 
in  the  Pa|)al  court  at  Avignon,  found,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  everything  in  a con- 
fusion tliat  was  soon  after  deepened  by  the  death 
of  Robert  III.,  the  capture  and  im|)risonment  of  \ 
the  young  prince,  afterwards  James  I.,  and  the 
usurpation  of  the  Duke  of  Albany.  Wardlaw, 
who  was  an  accomplished  scholar  us  well  as  able 
statesman  and  true-hearted  patriot,  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  chief  source  of  this  disorder  and  mis- 
rule, and  addressed  himself  to  cure  it  by  the 
bcudits  of  education,  which  the  priesthood  and 
nobility  needed  almost  as  much  as  the  people  at 
large.  This  was  a formidable  as  well  as  hostile 
iiggression,  and  needed  to  be  cautiously  com- 
menced. He  first  formed  an  association  at  St. 
Andi'ews  of  such  scholars  as  the  country  then 
]X)sses3ed,  who  gave  lectures  u]>ou  the  subjects 
that  were  usually  taught  at  colleges — divinity, 
logic,  physics,  and  the  canon  and  civil  laws.  In 
this  way,  having  established  the  reality  of  a uni- 
versity without  the  name,  his  next  step  was  to 
invest  it  with  a charter  or  grant  of  privileges, 
which  he  did  in  1411 ; and  two  years  afterwards, 
these  privileges  were  confirmed  by  six  Papal 
bulls  sent  by  Benedict  XIH.,  which  were  re- 
ceived in  St.  .Andrews  with  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  lighting  of  bonfires,  and  every  demonstration 
of  jx)pular  triumph.  James  I.,  on  his  return 
from  captivity,  fostered  the  rising  institution, 
which  at  length  comprised  thirteen  doctors  of 
iliviuity,  and  eight  doctors  of  laws,  as  its  teachei-s, 
while  the  students  amounted  to  several  thou- 
siiuds.  At  first,  the  professors  had  no  fixeil 
salaries,  and  the  students  paid  no  fees,  while  the 
only  building  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  was  a 
large  wooden  edifice  called  the  ped.agogy.  But 
in  14oo,  James  Kennedy,  the  successor  of  Ward- 
law,  built  and  endowed  the  college  of  St.  Siilva- 
tor.  The  chief  reason  assigned  for  the  founding 
of  the  university  wjis,  the  consideration  “ of  the 
many  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  which  the 
clergy  of  Scotland  who  desired  to  be  instructed 
in  theology,  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  medicine, 
and  the  liberal  arts,  were  exjwsed,  from  wars 
and  other  imi>ediments,  in  their  journeys  to 
foreign  stadia  general ia,  in  consequence  of  there 
iMiing  no  such  institution  to  which  they  might 
rei)air  in  their  own  country.”  The  injunctions 
laid  upon  these  ecclesiastics  while  they  attended 
college,  give  us  a strange  idea  of  the  morals  of 
the  Scottish  clergy  of  this  period.  They  were  to 
live  decently  according  to  their  sacred  calling, 

“ BO  as  not  to  keep  concubines  pahlidy,  nor  to  be 
common  night-walkers  or  robbers,  or  habitually 
guilty  of  other  notorious  crimes."  Was  it  in 
consequence  of  these  restrictions  that  so  few  of 
the  clergy  availed  themselves  of  a university  so 
ex[>reasly  founded  for  their  benefit?  At  all 


events,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  while 
the  laity  were  eager  to  improve  themselves  by  its 
instructions,  the  priesthood  stood  aloof,  or  0{>- 
posed  it.  But  Divine  as  well  as  poetical  justice 
requited  them  in  the  following  century  for  their 
criminal  remissness,  for  it  was  chiefly  from  this 
university  that  the  Reformation  issued,  before 
which  they  were  swept  away. 

The  next  Scottish  establishment  of  the  kind 
was  the  university  of  Glasgow,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Turnbull.  This  ecclesiastic  having  been 
appointed  bishop  of  that  see  in  1448,  addreasetl 
himself  to  the  erection  of  a college  in  that  city, 
and  obtained  a bull  to  that  effect  from  Nicholas 
V.  at  the  beginning  of  1450.  The  grant  was  for 
the  establishment  of  a university  there  in  all 
time ; and  the  reason  given  for  the  preference  of 
that  locality  was,  on  account  of  its  “being  ane 
notable  place,  with  gude  air,  and  plenty  of  pro- 
visions for  liuman  life,”  while  all  the  privileges, 
rights,  honours,  and  exemptions  were  conferred 
upon  it,  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  univer- 
sity of  Bononia.  In  order  stUl  further  to  aggran- 
dize the  institution,  which  commenced  its  labours 
in  1451,  the  bull  granted  a universal  indulgence 
to  all  faithful  Christians  who  should  visit  the 
cathedral  of  Glasgow  during  that  year.  At  first 
the  building  was  a humble  tenement  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rotteurow  near  the  cathednil,  but 
afterwards,  the  college  was  transferred  to  its 
present  residence,  in  consequence  of  a rich  be- 
quest for  that  purpose  from  Ijord  Hamilton. 
Originally,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Andi*ews,  no 
salaries  were  attached  to  the  professorships  ; no 
lands  nor  rents  belonged  to  the  institution,  and 
the  fees  of  the  students  were  so  small  as  to  bti 
scarcely  worth  taking  into  account.  But  the 
high  privileges  with  which  the  university  was 
endowed  as  a self-governing  independent  body, 
were  a sufficient  counterjwise  to  this  lack  of 
funds  or  emolument ; so  that  rich  eccle.siaslics 
as  well  as  {x)or  scholars  were  glad  to  enrol  them- 
selves among  its  members.  As  in  the  case  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  course  of  study  and  form  of 
government  were  modelled  upon  those  of  tlie 
university  of  Paris.  Both  of  these  Scottish 
colleges,  iustead  of  being  monastic  institutions, 
whei*e  the  students  were  lo<lgod  within  the  walls 
and  8up|)orted  at  a common  table,  were  rather 
great  academie.s,  coiujmsed  of  class-i^ooms  which 
the  students  attended  daily  during  the  prescribed 
houi-s.  This  was  all  in  the  way  of  education 
that  so  poor  a country  as  Scotland  was  able  in 
the  first  instance  to  accomplish. 

While  Scotland  was  not  more  distinguished 
than  England  had  been  during  this  j>eriod  for 
men  of  high  attainment  in  literature  and  science, 
the  case  w;is  difierent  in  poetry ; for  in  this  re- 
sjxjct  Scotland  has  names  to  offer  with  which  her 
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more  richly -eudowed  rival  was  uuable  to  compete. 
The  first  as  well  as  the  most  distiugiiished  was 
James  I.,  that  minstrel  king,  whose  poetical  his- 
tory was  as  romantic  as  his  political  career,  but 
without  the  same  stormy  troubles  or  melancholy 
termination.  His  iniquitous  capture  and  deten- 
tion in  England  by  Henry  IV.  have  been  already 
narrated.  As  if  to  quiet  his  conscience  by  soften- 
ing the  evils  of  this  unju.st  captivity,  Henry  sup- 
plied the  young  prince  with  an  education  far  be- 
yond what  he  could  have  enjoyed  in  his  own 
country,  and  by  this  James  profited  so  highl}’’, 
that  ho  became  an  accomplished  knight  and 
statesman,  as  well  os  rii)e  <uid  learned  scholar. 
It  was  with  poetiy  that  he  seems  to  have  chiefly 
8olace<l  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Wind- 
sor ; and  how  could  he  have  otherwise  than  suc- 
ceeded, under  the  inspiration  that  so  soon  con- 
verted his  prison  into  a palace  ? 

*‘  And  tliorowith  ko»t  I down  myn  eye  djfeyne, 

Quharo  a*  I ww  wnlkyiig  under  tiio  Toure, 

Kail  »ocrctly,  now  comyu  hlr  to  pleyno 
The  fairest  or  the  froschost  young  lloure 
That  ever  I lawe,  inethoght,  before  th.it  home ; 

For  wliich  sodayne  abate,  anon  aitert. 

The  blude  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart.” 

This  l)eautifiil  apparition  was  I^ady  Jane  Beau- 
fort, thenceforth  his  muse,  and  finally  his  queen 
He  became  a poet  scarcely  inferior  to  Chaucer  him- 
self, who  was  his  model ; and  his  principal  poem, 
entftletl  the  King's  Quhair  (guire  or  l>ook)j  is 
the  only  work  in  English  worthy  of  being  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  Canterbury  Tides.  Several 
other  poetical  works  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  from  their  character  and  style,  they  were 
more  likely  to  have  beeu  the  productions  of 
James  V.,  his  talentetl  descendant. 

Another  distinguished  Scottish  poet  of  this 
period  was  Henry  the  Minstrel,  better  known 
among  the  people  at  largo  by  the  homely  epithet 
of  Blind  Harry.  Of  his  j>ersonal  history  there  is 
little  known,  except  that  he  belonged  to  that  class 
now  prescribe<l  in  Scotland  among  the  “ vagalnm- 
dis,  fuilis.nnd  sic  like  idill  peopill that  he  reciteil 
his  balliuls  from  house  to  house  for  a living,  and 
that  he  was  bom  bliml.  All  this  gave  little 
promise  of  the  celebrity  he  was  afterwards  to  ac- 
quire among  his  countrymen.  But  happily  he 
hit  upon  a popular  theme,  wliich  was  the  life 
and  adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  al- 
most worship|)ed  national  hero,  which  he  must 
have  composed  between  the  yeai"s  1470  and  1480; 
and  the  materials  of  the  work,  he  informs  us, 
were  chiefly  derived  from  the  Life  of  Wallace, 
wiitten  in  I<atin  by  John  Blair,  the  chajilnin  of 


the  hero,  and  amplified  by  Thomas  Gray.  In 
classical  refinement,  depth  of  reflection,  and  his- 
torical fidelity,  the  jxiem  of  Wallace  cannot  stand 
coinpjirison  with  Barliour’s  Bruce;  but  as  a spirit- 
stirring  narrative,  as  well  as  descriptive  epic,  it 
is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  philosophical 
archdeacon;  so  that  while  the  latter  work  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  reflective  few,  the  former 
obtained  a universal  acceptance  atfiong  the  pea- 
santry of  Scotland,  w'hom  it  rouseil  and  animated 
in  the  great  struggle  for  national  independence. 
In  this  way,  the  blind  minstrel  Ixjcame  the  Homer 
of  his  country.  Even,  too,  when  his  language  had 
become  all  but  a dead  letter  to  common  rea<lers, 
and  w’hen  Barbour  was  almost  forgotten,  the 
poetical  fame  of  Henry  suffered  little  diminution, 
as  his  Wallace  was  faithfully  mo<lernized  by 
William  Hamilton  of  Qilbertfield,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  in  this  con- 
dition continues  to  be  a favourite  in  almost  every 
cottage  of  Scotland. 

A third  Scottish  |K>et,  but  of  a different  cha- 
racter from  the  preceding,  was  Robert  Henr}'- 
son  or  Henderson,  of  whose  life  little  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  chief  schoolmaster  of  Dun- 
fermline during  the  fifteenth  century.  (Classical 
and  elegant  in  taste  and  refined  in  langiiage,  his 
j poetry  is  a complete  contrast  to  the  rough  trum- 
I pet^like  strains  of  Blind  Harry,  as  well  ns  his 
favourite  themes,  which  were  chiefly  recommend- 
I atory  of  peacefulness,  purity,  and  religiou.s  con- 
I templation.  He  wn>te  a collection  of  fables, 
j thirteen  in  numlier,  also  the  tale  of  Orpheus 
\ founded  on  the  old  classical  story,  and  the  Blwly 
Seri,  an  allegorical  tale,  in  which  the  highest 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  inqiersonated  in  the 
a<lventure8  of  a young  prince  freeing  a king's 
daughter  from  captivity.  But  the  Ixist  known 
of  his  works  are  the  Testament  of  Cresseid,  written 
' as  a sequel  to  Chaucer's  Troylus  and  Cresseyde, 
and  Itobene  and  Makyne,  the  earliest  pastoral 
I>oem  written  in  the  English  language.  The 
jKietical  merits  of  Henryson  are  thus  justly 
summed  up  by  P.  F.  Tytler:  “Of  the  works  of 
this  remarkable  man  it  is  difficult,  when  wc  con- 
sider the  period  in  which  they  were  writUui, 
to  speak  in  terms  of  too  warm  encomium.  In 
strength,  and  sometimes  even  in  sublimity  of 
{minting,  in  jmthos  and  sweetness,  in  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  his  jiictures  of  natural  sceneiy,  in 
the  vein  of  quiet  and  {dayful  humour,  which  runs 
through  many  of  his  {>ieccs,  and  in  that  fine 
natural  taste,  which,  rejecting  the  faults  of  his  age, 
has  dared  to  think  for  itself,  he  is  altogether 
excellent." 
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PERIOD  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  VII.  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH.-118  YEARS. 

FROM  A.D.  HSi— 1603. 


CONTE^IPORARY  PRINCES. 


England. 

14S5  HEXRT  VII. 
1509  HENKT  VIII. 
1547  KDW.IUD  VI. 
1558  MAUY. 

1558  ELIZABETH. 


Scotland. 

1400  JAMES  III. 
1488  JAMES  IV. 
1513  JAMES  V. 
1542  MART. 
1567  JAMES  VI. 


1 Spain. 

Germany. 

1 1474  iSAB.  and  Ferdinand. 

1440  FREDERICK  TV. 

i 1516  CHARLES  I. 

1493  MAXIMILIAN  1. 

j 1556  PHILIP  II. 

1519  CHARLES  V. 

1598  PHILIP  III. 

1558  FERDINAND  I. 

France. 

1564  MAXIMILIAN  11. 

1483  CHARLES  vm. 

1576  RODOLPH  II. 

1498  LOUIS  XII. 

_ 

1515  FRANCIS  I. 

A 

1547  HENRY  11. 

1484  INNOCENT  VTIl. 

1559  FRANCIS  II. 

1402  ALEXANDER  VI. 

1560  CHARLES  IX. 

1503  PIUS  III. 

1574  HENRY  111. 

1503  JULIUS  11. 

1589  HENRY  IV. 

1513  LEO  X. 

1622  ADRIAN  VI. 
1523  CLEHRKT  VII. 

1584  PAUL  III. 

1550  JULIUS  III. 
1555  MARCELLU8  II. 
1555  PAUL  IV. 

1559  PIUS  IV. 

1566  PIUS  V. 

1572  OREGOUT  XIII. 

1585  Si-XTUS  V. 

1590  URBAN  VII. 

1590  GREQOBT  XIV. 

1591  INKOORXT  IX. 

1592  CLEMENT  VIII. 


Cn.VrTER  I.— CIVIL  AND  mLITARY  HISTORY.— a. d.  1485—1492. 

HENRY  VII. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  1486— DEATH,  A.D.  1509. 

• 

Accession  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to  the  crown  as  Henry  VII. — Edward  Plantagenot,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
imprisoned  in  tlie  tower — Reception  of  Henry  VII.  in  London  after  his  victory  at  Bosworth — His  coronation 
— .\djustmout  of  liis  royal  rights — Date  estahlished  for  the  commencement  of  bis  reign — Act  for  the  settlement 
of  the  crown— Henry  unites  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Jjincasier  by  marrying  the  Princess  Elisabeth — 
Dis{icii8ation  of  the  pope  for  the  marriage — Royal  progress  of  Henry  through  the  kingdom — Appearance  of  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  as  Earl  of  Warwick — He  is  crowned  in  Ireland — He  invades  England — Is  defeated  at 
Stoke — Henry’s  avaricious  proceedings — His  policy  under  the  growing  predominance  of  France — He  receives 
bribes  from  France,  and  deserts  tbe  Bretons — Indignation  of  his  subjects  at  bis  conduct — Events  in  Brittany 
in  connection  with  England — Henry's  coalition  with  foreign  ]>ower8  against  France — France  obtains  possession 
of  Brittany — Henry  makes  traffic  of  the  i>opular  discontent  against  Franco — His  pretende<l  invasion  of  France. 


ICH-ARD  Ixiiiig  removed  from 
the  scene,  the  person  that  gave 
most  uneasiness  to  the  conqueror 
of  Bosworth  Field  was  Eilward 
Plantagenet,  Eiirl  of  Warwick, 
I son  and  heir  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  for  some  time  had 
been  kept  a jirisoner  in  the  manor- 
house  of  Sheriff-Hutton,  in  Yorkshire,  by 
the  jealous  fears  of  his  uncle  Richard.  Tliis 
nufortunate  boy  was  indisputably  the  next  heir 
of  the  house  of  York  after  the  Princess  Elizabeth; 
he  had  even  at  one  time  been  tivated  by  bis  uncle 
Richard  III.  as  heir-apjiareut ; and  as  he  was 
already  in  his  hfteonth  year,  he  w’as  not  likely  to 
be  overlooked  by  Henry,  who  had  “ the  ingeni- 
ous forecast  of  the  subtle  serpent."  Before  leav- 
ing Leicester,  he  sent  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  to 


I remove  the  captive  from  Sheriff-Hutton  to  I>oii- 
don,  where  the  young  prince,  “ born  to  perpetual 
^ calamity,  was  incontinent  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don put  under  safe  and  sure  custody.”’  At 
Sheriff-Hutton*  Edward  Plantagenet  had  for  a 
short  time  a fellow-prisoner,  if  not  a companion, 
in  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  sent 
thither  by  her  uncle  Richard  soon  after  the  fail- 
ure of  his  scheme  for  marrying  her.  Tliis  la«ly, 
not  long  after  Edwai-d  Plantagonet’s  removal  to 
the  Tower,  was  brought  up  to  London,  and  was 
there  lodged  with  her  mother,  the  queen-dowa- 
ger, Elizabeth  Woodville. 


• llalL 

* TUia  edi6oe  waa  erccUnl  in  the  time  of  Stephen  (1  HO}  hy  Ber- 
tram lie  Bulmor,  from-  whoae  ihmily  it  doacended  by  marria^ 
to  the  NevUa,  who  held  it  till  the  battle  of  Barnet,  in  14V1, 
when  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick,  waa  alain,  and  hit 
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From  Leicester,  Henry  travelled  by  easy  jonr- 
neys  towaitis  the  capital;  and  when  he  approach- 
e«l  the  city  on  the  27th  of  Aognst,  five  days  after 


the  battle  of  Basworth  Field,  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  companies,  all  clad  in  violet,  met  him 
at  Hornsey  Wood,  and,  with  great  pomp,  con- 
veye<l  him  through  the  city  to  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
where  he  offered  his  tliree  standards  on  the  high 
altar — one,  an  image  of  St. 

George ; the  second,  a red  dra- 
gon ; the  third,  a dun-cow — 
and  after  prayers  said  and  Te 
Deum  sung,  he  departed  to  the 
bishop’s  palace,  and  there  so- 
journed a season;  during  which 
time  plays,  pastimes,  and  plea- 
sures were  showed  in  every 
part  of  the  city.'  Tliese  pro- 
fane amusements  were  inter- 
spnirsed  with  religious  page- 
ants: immense  processions  were 
ortlered  to  express  the  hearty 
and  humble  thanks  of  th«  peo- 
ple, who,  it  was  said  (rather 
prematurely),  had  been  restor- 
ed to  liberty  and  freedom.  Tlie 
concourse  of  people  in  the  cajiital,  and  their  con- 
stant meeting  in  great  crowds,  ap|>ear8  to  have 
sprea<l  a disease  which  had  been  for  some  time 
raging  with  less  violence  in  the  provinces.* *  The 


“ sweating  sickness,”  os  it  was  called  from  one  of 
its  symptoms,  is  not  easy  of  description  ; but  it 
was  an  epidemic  that  committed  great  ravages, 
and  which,  like  the  plague, 
generally  proved  fatal  with- 
in a very  short  time.  It  be- 
gan in  Loudon  about  the  21st 
of  September,  and  continued 
till  the  end  of  October.  We 
are  not  told  that  this  visi- 
tation, so  inauspicious  at  the 
beginning  of  a new  reign 
and  dynasty,  was  held  to  be 
a judgment,  though  it  may 
have  been  so  considered  by 
some  of  the  losing  party,  who 
had  no  historians.  When 
the  malady  abated,  Henry 
prepared  for  his  coronation. 
On  the  eve  of  St.  Simon  and 
J ude,  he  rode  fi*om  Keuning- 
ton  to  Jjaml>eth,  and  there 
dined  with  Thomas  Bour- 
chier,  Cardinal-archbishop 
of  Canterbury ; and  after 
dinner,  with  a goodly  company  of  lords,  both 
spiritual  and  tem|>oral,  he  went  by  land  towards 
London,  his  nobles  riding,  “after  the  guise  of 
France,  upon  small  hackneys,  two  and  two  upon 
a horse ;’’  and,  at  London  bridge  end,  he  was  met 


and  welcomed  by  John  Warde,  the  new  mayor, 
with  his  brethren  and  the  crafts.  The  king  took 
up  his  lodging  in  the  Tower.  There,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  28th  of  October,  he  made  a num- 


ilA.voH-IIocsB  or  SiiKiurr-IIcrrox.— Prom  a drawing  bjr  Whitlock. 


CARMAoe  or  TUB  Period.*— Aicbawlogta. 


(wtatoc  oonflaeatcd.  Edward  IV.  bestowol  It  upon  hU  brother, 
■ubaequentl^  Richard  III.,  and  it  hecamo  the  priKHi  of  Edward 
PUntagenet,  aon  of  the  nnfortuoate  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
onnSoed  within  its  wall*  lutil  the  death  of  Richard  on  Doeworth 
Fieirl:  the  Prinane  Elizabeth  of  Tork,  afterward*  eon*ort  of 
Ueni7  VII..  WB*  alno  confined  here.  The  caatle  aiul  maiHir  re- 
mained in  the  hand*  of  the  crown  till  wlien  they  were 
granted  to  the  Ingram*. 


> HaU;  Stow. 

* It  will  be  remembered  that  Stanley  excuaod  hi*  non-atten- 
dance on  King  Richard  by  saying  that  he  wa*  laid  np  with  the 
(westing  slekneM.  See  rol.  i.  p.  <190. 

* Henry  entered  London  in  a clumay,  eioH  carriage,  carefully 
(hut  up  lo  a*  to  oonoeal  his  penon.  The  Londoneta,  who  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  see  their  king*  ride  on  horseback, 
thought  till*  a Tory  bad  sign. 
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lx?r  of  promotions.  His  uncle  Jasper,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  made  Duke  of  Be<lford ; the  Lord 
Stanley,  who  hatl  put  the  crown  uix)u  his  heatl 
on  Bosworth  Field,  was  made  Earl  of  Derby;  and 
Sir  Edward  Courtenay  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  On  the  30th  of  October, 
Henry  was,  with  all  ceremonies  accustomed,  an- 
ointed and  crowned  king,  by  Bourchier,  the  car- 
dinal-archbishop, who,  little  more  than  two  years 
liefore,  had  performed  the  same  ceremonies  for 
Richard, 

On  the  7th  of  November,  he  met  his  jiarlia- 
ment  at  W estminster  for  the  proper  establishment 
of  affairs.'  It  seems  quite  certain  that  Henry, 
from  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  to  the  last 
days  of  his  life,  considered  himself  indebted  for 
the  throne  to  his  sword,  and  he  always  fixed  that 
battle  as  the  epoch  of  his  accession.*  Now, 
when  the  commons  waited  upon  him  to  present 
their  speaker,  he  told  them  that  he  hatl  come  to 
the  throne  “ by  just  title  of  inheritance,  and  by 
the  sure  judgment  of  God,  who  had  given  him 
the  victory  over  his  enemy  in  the  field.”  It  was 
found  immediately  that  a great  many  of  the 
members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  were 
{lersons  attainted!  and  outlawed  by  Richai’d  or  his 
brother  Edward,  for  their  adherence  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  or  for  other  causes;  and  it  was  also 
remarked  that  Henry  himself,  who  had  called 
this  parliament,  had  l>een  attainted.  The  com- 
mons therefore  questioned  whether  their  house 
were  lawfully  constituted,  and  the  king,  to  his 
great  displeasure,  was  obliged  to  refer  the  case 
to  all  the  judges,  who  assembled  in  the  exchequer 
chamber.  The  judges  determinetl  that  such 
luemlicrs  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  were  at- 
tainted by  course  of  law  must  forbear  taking  their 
seats  till  an  act  should  be  passed  for  the  reversal 
of  their  attainder:  as  for  what  regarded  the  king 
himself,  they  asserted  it  as  a maxim,  that  the 
crown  takes  away  all  defects  and  stops  in  blood, 


' Ab  a new  hiBtoricnl  em  had  commenced  with  the  now  djr- 
miBtj,  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  point  out  the  priii- 
ciiMil  circumstances  in  the  politer  of  England,  at  the  ncoeesion 
of  Henry  YII. 

Tlio  cseontial  checks  upon  the  royal  authority  were  fire  in 
number: — 1.  Tl»o  king  could  levy  no  sort  of  now  tax  on  his 
I>eoplo,  except  by  the  grant  of  his  parliament,  consisting  os  well  of 
bishops  and  mitred  abbots  or  lords  s])iritual,  and  of  hereditary 
poors  or  temporal  lords,  who  sat  and  voted  promiscuously  in 
the  some  chamber,  as  of  representatives  from  the  freeholders  of 
each  county,  and  Dorn  the  burgesses  of  many  towns  and  less 
considerable  places,  forming  the  lower  or  commons'  house.  2.  The 
previous  assent  and  authority  of  the  some  assembly  was  ne- 
cessary for  every  new  law,  whether  of  a general  or  tomponuy 
nature.  3.  No  man  could  be  committed  to  prison,  but  by  a 
legal  warrant  specif^’ing  his  offence ; and  by  an  usage  nearly 
tantamount  to  constitutional  right,  he  must  be  speedily  brought 
to  trial,  by  means  of  regular  sessions  of  jail  delivery.  4.  The 
fact  of  guilt  or  innooenoo  on  a criminal  clmrge,  was  determined 
in  a public  court,  and  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  al- 
leged to  have  occurred,  by  a Jury  of  twelve  men,  from  whose 
unanimoiu  verdict  no  appeal  could  be  made.  Civil  rights,  so 


and  that,  from  the  time  the  king  took  upon  liim- 
self  royal  authority,  the  fountain  was  cleared, 
and  all  attainders  and  coiTuptious  of  blooti  dis- 
charged.* The  elections  had  been  made  l>efore 
the  bloofl  was  well  dried  upon  Bosworth  Field ; 
the  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  (and  the  people  were 
as  yet  too  weak  to  opfiose  the  royal  )>ower  with- 
out it)  was  broken  and  degraded— evapoi-ated 
with  the  noble  blood  shed  in  the  score  of  battles 
fought  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  or  upon 
the  scaffold;  and  men  of  all  classes  had  acquired, 
by  long  pnictice,  a wonderful  facility  in  discover- 
ing and  siding  with  the  strongest  party.  No 
Yorkist  opposition  of  a serious  nature  was  there- 
fore to  be  exj)ected  in  the  house  which,  not  many 
j months  before,  had  rung  with  the  unanimous 
! prai.se  of  King  Richard ; and,  by  a single  act,  all 
the  attainted  members  were  restored  to  their 
■ rights  and  then  took  their  seats.' 

Henry  in  reason  ought  to  have  l>een  satisfied 
with  the  declaration  which  effaced  all  former 
blemishes  and  deficiencies,  and  made  him  a good 
and  lawful  king  from  the  time  he  assumed  the 
crown,  which  was  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  he 
resolved  to  lie  a king  even  before  that  time,  in 
order  to  punish  men  for  treason  which  had  never 
been  committed,  unless  he  could  antedate  his 
royal  existence.  This  antedating  involved  some 
very  curious  {K>ints : if  he  claimed  the  crown  by 
right  of  his  descent  from  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  date  from  his 
boyhood  or  from  the  murder  of  Henry  VI. ; if 
people  looked  to  the  rights  he  would  derive 
from  his  raarrijige  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  the  house  of  York,  though  they  could  not 
help  knowing  that  this  marriage  had  not  even  yet 
been  celebrated,  they  might  have  allowed  him 
the  latitude  of  dating  from  the  murder  of  Eliza- 
lieth’s  brothers  in  the  Tower;  but  Henry  took  a 
very  different  course,  and  with  characteristic 
nicety,  as  if  so  small  a theft  from  time  were  no 


far  os  ttiey  duiMudcxl  on  matters  of  fact,  rvoresnbjoct  to  tlio  same 
decision.  5.  The  officers  and  servants  of  the  crown,  violating 
the  penonal  liberty  or  other  right  of  the  subject,  might  be  sued 
in  an  action  for  damages,  U>  bo  aseosso<i  by  a jury,  or,  in  tome 
cases,  were  liable  to  a criminal  proooes ; nor  could  they  plead 
any  warrant  or  command  in  their  justification,  not  even  the 
direct  onler  of  the  king. 

“ Tliese  securities,  though  it  would  bo  easy  to  prove  that  they 
were  all  recognized  in  law,  differed  much  in  the  degree  of  their 
effective  operation.  It  may  ho  said  of  tlie  first,  that  it  was  now 
completely  established.  After  a long  contention,  the  Kings  of 
England  had  desisted  fur  near  100  years  from  every  attempt  to 
impose  taxes  without  consent  of  parliament ; and  their  recent 
device  of  demanding  benevolences,  or  half-compulsory  gifts, 
though  very  u]>ptessive,  and  on  that  account  jiut  abolished  by 
an  act  of  the  late  usurper,  Richard,  was  in  effect  a recoguitiou 
of  the  general  principle  which  it  sought  to  elude  ratlier  than 
transgnMB." — Ilallam's  Coast.  7/ist.  of  EufftanJ,  chap.  i. 

* Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  Chron.  of  Hitt. 

* Bacon.  Lift  of  Henry  VII.  ; Rot.  Pari, 

* Rot.  Pari.;  Bacon;  Matsolier,  Hittoirt  tie  Henri  VII.,  tar. 
nommi  Lt  Sage,  et  U Salomon  tTAngltterrt, 
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theft  at  all,  he  only  antedated  by  a single  day,  ! some  of  the  contiscated  estates,  the  largest  and 
making  his  reign  begin  on  the  21st  of  August,  : finest  in  the  kingdom,  he  kept  to  himself,  and 


the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Boswortli,  when  the 
crown  was  on  the  head  of  Richard,  and  he,  Henry, 
was  nothing  but  Earl  of  Richmond.  In  this 
manner  the  marches  and  counter-marches,  and 
all  the  long  preparations  of  the  friends  of  Richard 
to  meet  the  invader  were  overlooke<l,  and  they 
were  accused  of  nothing  treasonable  before  that 
day.  In  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  he  caused 
to  be  introduced  in  parliament,  after  a recital  of 


others  he  distributed  among  his  needy  followers. 
Of  the  thirty  persons  thus  attainted,  some  had 
fallen  with  Richard  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at 
Bosworth;  some,  like  Lord  Lovel,  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary, and  some  had  fled  beyond  sea.  The  new 
king  was  only  fond  of  executions  on  great  state 
occasions,  and  the  only  blood  which  was  shed  at 
this  revolution,  was  that  of  Ricixard’s  confiden- 
tial adviser,  Catesby,  and  of  two  persons  named 


the  unnatural,  mischievous,  and  great  perjuries,  j Brecher,  who  were  put  to  death  immediately 
treasons,  homicides  and  murders  in  att/edding  of  after  the  battle. 

infanta'  blood,  with  many  other  wrongs,  odious  | But  the  most  important  operation  pursued 


oflieuces  and  abomin- 
ations against  God 
and  man,  comn^tted 
by  Richard  late  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  it  was 
shown  how  J ohn,  late 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey,Francis,  Vi.Hcount 
Lovel,  John,  Lord 
Zouch,  Robert  Mid- 
dleton, Rob«?rt  Brac- 
kenbury,  Ratclifle, 

Catesby,  and  others, 
hatl,  “on  the  21st  day 
of  August,  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  lord, 
assembled  to  them  at 
I>eice8ter,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Leicester,  a great 
host,  tniitorously  in- 
tending, imagining, 
and  conspiring  the  de- 
struction of  the  king’s 
royal  person,  our  sov- 
ereign liege  lord,”  &c.' 

The  absurdity  of  this 
antedating  by  a day  was  too  manifest  to  escape 
observation, and  the  whole  tendency  was  startling. 
It  was  asked  how  Richai'd,  and  Norfolk,  and 
Surrey,  and  the  other  adherents  of  the  late  king, 
could  have  committed  treason  against  Henry, 
then  only  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  at  a time  when 
he  had  never  publicly  laid  claim  to  the  crown. 
All  constitutional  and  legal  objections  were,  how- 
ever, overruled,  and,  in  spite  of  a faint  oi)]K>si- 
tiou  within  doors  and  a louder  outcry  without 
the  subservient  {tarliament  passed  the  bill  as  re- 
quired, and  atUiinted  the  late  king,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Lovel, 
lionl  Ferrers,  and  twenty-five  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  Hcuiy'  thus  obtained  what  he 
mnch  wanted — an  immediate  supply  of  money ; 

' Rot.  Pwri, 


nCNBT  VII.- 


duriug  this  session  of 
parliament,  and  that 
in  which  Henry  most 
forcibly  displayed  his 
wary,  hesitating,  and 
equivocating  charac- 
ter, was  thesettlement 
of  the  crown  by  vote 
and  enactment.  The 
act  was  dictated  by 
the  king  himself ; all 
mention  of  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  of 
every  branch  of  her 
family,  was  carefully 
avoided ; no  stress  was 
laid  on  his  descent 
from  an  excluded  and 
illegitimate  branch  of 
the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter; he  satisfied  him- 
self with  re|H!aliug  in 
his  own  favour  all 
such  acts  as  treated 
Henry  IV.,Heiay  V., 
Henry  VI.,  and  Eil- 
ward  of  Lancaster, 
Prince  of  Wales,  as 
usurpers  and  traitors ; and  in  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  mei-ely  revoked  the  bastardy  act  passed 
against  her  and  all  the  children  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Elizabeth  Woodville  at  Richard's  accession. 
He  ordered  that  every  record  of  piirliamcut 
which  contained  any  mention  of  his  own  attain- 
der should  bo  taken  off  the  file,  that  the  original 
of  the  bastardy  act  should  be  burned,  and  that 
all  )>er8ons  who  ke]>t  copies  of  it,  after  a certain 
day,  should  l>e  fined  and  imprisoned.  Dropping 
the  high  tone  of  hereditary  right  and  heavenly 
judgment ‘‘shown  in  issue  of  battle,"  he  cau.sed 
it  merely  to  be  written  in  the  act  of  settlement, 
that  “ the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  be, 
rest,  remain,  and  abide,  in  the  most  royal  f>er8on 
of  the  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  VII.,  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  coming,  {>crpetuAlly 


From  the  fluniljr  plctme  peinted  by  Ilolbeia  (br 
Ueury  VIII. 
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with  the  grace  of  God  so  to  endure,  and  in  none 
other.”  But  this  excess  of  caution  excited  sus- 
picions and  discontents  which  might  have  proved 
fatal,  had  Henry  not  been  ready  to  fulfil  a con- 
tract of  a more  private  nature,  through  which 
only — gloze  it  as  he  would — he  could  pretend  to 
any  right  to  the  crown.  He  was  well  aware  of 
all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  queen-dowager  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  ; he  knew  that  the  first 
had  fallen  in  with  the  views  of  the  late  king,  and 
that  Elizabeth  bad  consented  to  marry  Richard 
and  convey  her  rights  to  him.  These  circum- 
stiinces  w'ere  not  likely  to  conciliate  Henry  ; but 
affection  and  respect  liad  no  part  in  his  political 
match ; his  great  object  in  delaying  the  union 
was  to  avoid  making  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
York  too  prominent — to  disguise  the  fact  that, 
in  law  at  least,  he  owed  the  crown  to  a woman  : 
and  even  at  last  he  made  it  appear  that  he  yielded 
to  the  prayer  of  parliament.  The  fncuds  of  the 
house  of  York — the  parties  who  had  contracted 
for  the  marriage  in  France  a year  before — were 
irritated  at  seeing  no  allusion  made  to  the  Prin- 
cess Elizal)eth ; and  the  nation  at  large  felt  that 
if  this  new  revolution  were  to  have  any  value,  it 
would  only  be  inasmuch  as  it  put  an  end  to  civil 
war,  by  uniting  the  White  and  Red  Roses.  When 
the  commons  presented  to  the  king  the  grant  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  for  life  (now  a usual 
grant),  they  saddled  it  with  a plain  and  direct 
i-c<piest  that  he  would  “ take  to  wife  and  consort 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.”  When  this  petition  was 
read,  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  rose 
from  their  seats  and  joined  in  it,  by  bowing  with 
])roi>er  solemnity  to  the  throne,  and  then  Henry 
graciously  replied  that  he  was  ready  and  willing 
to  satisfy  them  on  this  point.' 

In  the  same  parliament  all  gnuits  made  by  the 
crown  since  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VI. 
were  resumed;  and  thus  Henry  acquired  the 
jK)wet  to  take  from  the  partizans  of  the  house  of 
York,  or  to  confirm  to  them  the  pos-session  of 
whatever  property  they  had  obtained  in  this 
way.  There  was  also  passed  a general  amnesty 
in  favour  of  all  such  adherents  of  Richard  as 
would  submit  to  the  king’s  mercy  and  take  the 
new  oath  of  allegiance.  But  here,  agivin,  Henry 
showed  his  character:  he  would  not  allow  the 
houses  of  parliament  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  act  of  grace,  which  was  published  and  pro- 
claimed as  originating  in  his  own  royal  breast, 
and  emanating  solely  from  his  own  royal  mercy. 
All  these  things  were  sufficient  indications  of  the 
8j)irit  of  absolutism — a spirit  which  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  by  the  proud  and  bold  aris- 
tocracy of  former  times,  but  which  there  was 
now  little  to  oppose.  Several  of  Richard’s  adroit 


' Rot.  Pari. 


agents  were  presently  employed  about  the  court; 
and  among  tliese  were  Sir  John  Tyrrel,  the  re- 
puted murderer  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  in  the 
Tower.  * 

. 1 4or  On  the  18th  of  January  Henry 

married  the  Princess  Elizabeth ; 
and  thus,  at  last,  the  long-desired  blending  of 
the  rival  Roses  was  accomplished.  But  her  jea- 
lous husband  allowed  her  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  authority  or  influence : her  coronation 
was  indefinitely  }K>stponed ; and,  until  policy 
obliged  her  husband  to  adopt  a different  course, 
she  was  little  more  than  a queen  in  name.  Nor 
did  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  reap  any 
great  benefit  from  the  revolution ; she  did  not 
recover  her  dower,  but  lived,  it  should  seem,  on 
an  allowance  made  by  Henry,  wiio  was  too  fond 
of  money  to  be  liberal. 

The  Bishop  of  Imola,  Papal  legate,  had  given 
the  dispensation  considered  necessary  for  the 
marriage,  as  Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  related  ; 
but  the  king  was  determined  to  make  more  of 
this  opportunity.  He  thought  that  he  might 
gain  something  over  scrupulous  minds,  by  ob- 
taining the  express  sanction  of  the  pope  to  his 
elevation  to  the  throne : and  for  this  he  determi- 
ned to  apply  in  his  usual  indirect  manner.  Pre- 
tending scruples  or  apprehensions  as  to  the  law- 
fulness of  the  marriage  he  had  contracted,  he 
applied  for  a second  dispensation,  to  be  given  by 
the  poi>e  himself.  Innocent  VIII.  readily  com- 
plied. In  his  document  every  clause  was  in- 
serted that  Henry  required,  and  contradictory 
rights  were  heaped  one  ui>ou  another.  It  was 
recited  that  the  crown  of  England  belonged  to 
the  gracious  Henry  by  right  of  conquest— by 
notorious  and  indisputable  right  of  succession — 
by  right  of  election  made  by  all  the  prelates, 
lords,  and  commons  of  the  realm — and  by  right 
of  the  act  of  settlement  passed  by  the  three 
estates  in  pai'liament  assembled — but  that,  never- 
theless, to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  wars  which 
had  risen  out  of  the  claims  of  the  house  of  York, 
and  at  the  urgent  request  of  parliament.  King 
Henry  had  consented  to  marry  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  and  true  heir  of  Edward  IV.,  of 
“immortal  memorj".”  The  pope,  therefore,  at 
the  pra3’’er  of  the  king,  and  to  preserve  }>eace  in 
the  kingdom,  confirmed  the  dispensation.  So 
far  the  dis{>ensation  did  not  very  much  exceed 
its  proi>er  office:  but  the  j>outiff  proceeded  to 
confirm  the  act  of  settlement  })assed  by  the  par- 
liament, and  to  define  and  fix  irrevocabU'  the 
meaning  of  that  act.  According  to  his  interpre- 
tation, that  act  meant  that,  if  Queen  Elizabeth 
should  die  without  issue  before  the  king  her 
husband,  or  if  her  issue  should  not  outlive  tlieir 
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father,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  cro\vm  should 
devolve  to  Henry’s  children  by  any  subsequent 
inaiTiage.  Sentence  of  excommunication  was 
)>runounced  against  all  who  should  call  in  ques- 
tion this  interpretation,  or  who  should  hereafter 
attempt  to  disturb  Henry  in  the  present  posses- 
sion, or  the  heirs  of  his  body  in  the  future  suc- 
cession : — and  so  ended  this  extraordinary  bull. ' 

When  parliament  was  dissolved,  Henry  pre- 
pareil  to  make  a royal  progress  through  the  king- 
dom, with  the  more  express  object  of  staying 
some  time  in  the  north,  in  order  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  the  people  in  those  parts.  “ In  the  prime 
time  of  tlie  year  he  begau  his  journey  towards 
York,  and,  because  the  feast  of  Easter  approached, 
he  turned  aside  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  where  he 
tarried  during  the  solemnity  of  that  high  feast.” 
Here  he  was  informed  that  Lord  Lovel,  with 
Humphrey  and  Thomas  Stafford,  “had  fled  from 
the  sanctuary  of  Colchester,  and  had  gone,  with 
dangerous  intentions,  no  man  knew  whither.” 
On  the  6th  of  April  Henry  left  Lincoln  for  Not- 
tingham, well  atteude<l;  by  the  17th  he  was  at 
Pontefract,  where  he  was  stopped  for  awhile  by 
the  intelligence  that  Lord  Lovel,  with  a conside- 
rable body  of  insurgents,  had  thrown  himself 
Ixjtwcen  Middleham  and  York.  To  retreat 
might  have  provetl  more  dangerous  than  to  ad- 
vance, even  in  face  of  an  equal  force ; but  tlie 
insiu'gents  were  greatly  inferior,  and,  on  seeing 
that  the  enterprise  was  hopeless,  Lord  Lovel  dis- 
banded them,  and  fled  into  Lancashire.  After 
lying  concealed  there  for  a short  time  in  the 
house  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  he 
passed  over  to  Flanders.  A few  of  the  men  who 
had  taken  up  arms  with  him  were  seized  and 
executed.  This  failure  wholly  disconcerted  the 
project  of  the  Staffords,  who  had  prepared  an 
insurrection  in  Worcestei-shire.  The  two  bro- 
thers 8ed  for  sanctuary  to  the  church  of  Coin- 
ham,  near  Abingdon  ; but  this  time  their  sanc- 
tuarj-  was  not  i*especte<l : they  were  il  ragged  by 
force  from  the  church,  and  had  sentence  passed 
upon  them  as  traitoi-s.  Humphrey,  the  elder, 
was  execute<l  at  Tyburn,  but  Thomas,  the  young- 
er brother,  was  pardoue<l.  * 

On  the  26th  of  April  Henry  entered  York,  in 
which  city  the  memory  of  King  Richard,  his 
mortal  enemy,  was  yet  “ recent  and  lively,  and 
not  all  forgotten  of  his  friends.”  But  the  visitor, 
on  necessary  occasions,  could  relax  his  avarice: 
he  mluced  the  town-rent  to  the  crown  from  £160 
yearly  to  ;£l8,  6a. — he  disj)en8ed  favours  and 
honours — held  feasts — exliibited  pageants  and 
miracles — fed  some  poets  who  recited  some  bad 
verses  in  his  honour — and  distributed  money 
among  the  j»eople,  who  cried,  lustily,  “King 


' Rymer.  * r«ir  Book, 

VoL.  I. 


Henry!  King  Henry!  Our  Lord  preserve  that 
sweet  and  well-favoiu*ed  face!”  Having  spent 
nearly  a month  at  York,  he  turned  to  the  south- 
west, and  visited  Worcester,  Hereford,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Bristol.  In  the  course  of  his  slow  and 
stately  progress  he  was  very  attentive  to  the 
public  observance  of  religious  worship;  but  he 
chose  his  own  subject  for  the  sermons  that  were 
preached.  On  every  Sunday  or  saint’s  day  one 
of  the  bishops  read  and  expounded  from  the 
pulpit  the  bull  which  Henry  had  obtained  on 
his  marriage  from  Pope  Innocent.  On  his  re- 
turn to  London,  in  the  month  of  June,  he  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  King  of  Scotland, 
who  joyfully  consented  to  a treaty  of  truce  and 
amity,  to  be  followed  in  due  season  by  a matri- 
monial alliance  between  tlieir  families.* 

Ou  the  20th  of  September,  eight  months  and 
two  days  after  her  marriage,  Elizabeth  was  de- 
livered of  a son,  who  was  christened  Arthur, 
after  the  hero  of  ancient  romance,  with  whom 
Henry  claimed  relationship  on  the  father’s  side 
through  the  Tudors  and  Cmlwalladers. 

We  left  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  safely  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  In  the  month  of  November  a young 
priest  of  Oxford,  and  a >>eautiful  boy,  landed  at 
Dublin.  The  priest  gave  out  that  the  boy  was 
E<lward  Plantagenet,  Esirl  of  Warwick,  who  had 
escaped  in  a marvellous  manner  from  the  Tower 
of  London ; and  among  a people  of  lively  ima- 
gination and  warm  feelings,  and  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  house  of  York,  a ready 
belief  wiu»  acconled  to  the  story,  and  a generous 
symjmthy  spread  from  he;vrt  to  heart  for  the 
young  hero  of  it.  What  was  credulity  in  the 
comnjon  jMjople  was  design  and  craft  in  some, 
possibly  in  most  of  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles,  who 
were  averse  to  Henry,  who  had  scarcely  submit- 
ted to  his  government,  and  who  were  ready  to 
adopt  all  such  measures  ns  chance  might  oiler, 
provided  they  held  out  a ))rospect  of  overthrow- 
ing the  new  order  of  things  in  England.  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  lord-lieutenant 
or  deputy  of  Ireland,  received  the  priest  jiud  his 
pupil  with  0|>en  arms,  and  presented  the  latter 
“to  all  his  friends  and  lovei-s,”  declaring  “the 
coming  of  the  child,  and  afterwards  nflirming 
that  the  crown  and  sceptio  of  the  realm  of  right 
belonge<l  to  this  young  prince.”  The  boy  was 
not  only  beautiful  and  graceful  in  {>erson,  but 
witty  and  ingenious:  ho  told  his  touching  story 
with  gloat  consistency,  and  when  questioned,  ho 
could  give  minute  particulars  relating  to  the 
royal  family.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  declared 
unanimously  in  his  favour;  and  his  fame  was 
“shortly  bruited  throughout  all  Ireland,  and 
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every  man  was  willing  to  take  his  part,  and  sub- 
mit to  him,  calling  him,  on  all  hands,  king." 
When  news  of  these  doings  reached  King  Hen- 
ry, he  summoned  a great  council  to  meet  in 
the  Charter  House,  near  his  royal  manor  of 
Richmond.  His  bad  faith  htul  made  many  men 
desperate ; and,  in  the  homely  saying  of  the  clu-o- 
nicler,  “ha<l  set  all  things  at  sixes  and  sevens.” 
The  partlon  which  he  had  granted  in  the  first  par- 
liament w'as  not  only  hani])ered  with  exceptions 
and  restrictions,  but  the  parts  that  were  free 
from  such  qualifications  had  not  been  observed ; 
several  persons  who  had  submitted  and  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  luid  been  thrown  into 
])i* *ison  and  cruelly  treated ; and  in  this  number 
W!ia  the  Earl  of  Surrey, ' who  was  now  a close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Henry,  trembling  at  the 
elFect  of  all  this,  now  resolved  to  proclaim  another 
general  pardon,  fi*ee  from  all  exceptions.  The 
next  resolution  adopted  in  council  was  to  arrest 
Klizal>eth  WiXKlville,  the  mother  of  the  queen; 
and  the  third  was  to  produce  the  real  Eai-1  of  War- 
wick, and  show  him  in  the  most  public  imuiuer. 


The  council  was  held  wdth  great  secrecy.  The  re- 
solutions, liowever,  were  immediately  carried  into 
execution ; and,  first,  the  queen-dowager  was 

■ Surrey  had  fouglit  bravely  fur  King  Richard  at  the  battle  of 
Bueworth  Field,  whore  hU  father,  the  Uuice  of  Norfolk,  waa  alain. 

* Bermondaey  Priory  waa  founded  in  lOSl,  by  Ailwyn  Childe, 
a oitiaen  of  Ix>ndon,  for  monka  of  the  Cluniao  order,  flrat  iutro- 
diioed  into  England  by  Archbiahop  Ijuifranc.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  priory  waa  ao<)ueatrated,  together  with  other 


arrested,  deprived  of  all  her  property,  and  placed 
as  a close  prisoner  in  the  monastery  of  Bermond- 
sey. The  motive  set  forth  by  Henry  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  true  one;  it  seemed  altogether 
incredible  to  the  historians  of  the  following  age, 
and  it  was  not  credited  by  Henry’s  contempo- 
raries. It  was  that  Elizabeth  Woodville  waa 
punished  for  her  intrigues  with  King  Richard, 
and  for  delivering  her  daughter  into  the  hands 
of  the  usurper,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agree- 
ment with  those  that  had  arranged  with  her 
concerning  the  marriage  of  her  said  daughter 
Elizabeth  with  Henry  himself,  then  an  exile  iu 
France.  Bacon,  and  Hall,  whom  he  follows, 
plainly  assign  another  reason.  After  observing 
that  the  priest  of  Oxford,  who  had  never  seen  the 
real  Earl  of  Wai-wick,  must  have  had  a prompter 
in  a person  conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
court  and  family  of  York,  Bacon  says,  “so  it 
cannot  be,  but  that  some  gr«aX  person,  that  knew 
particularly  and  familiarly  Edward  Plantagenet, 
had  a hand  in  the  business,  from  whom  the  priest 
might  take  his  aim.  That  which  is  most  prolui- 
ble  out  of  the  precedent  and  subsequent  acts 
is,  tliat  it  w’as  the  queen-dowager  from  whom 
this  action  had  the  principal  source  and  mo- 
tion. For  certain  it  is,  she  was  a busy,  ne- 
gotiating woman,  and  in  her  withdrawiug- 
chamber  had  the  fortunate  conspiracy  for  the 
king  against  King  Richard  HI.  been  hatcheil, 
which  the  king  knew  and  remembered,  per- 
haps, but  too  wdl;  and  was  at  this  time  ex- 
tremely discontent  with  the  king,  thinking 
her  daughter  (as  the  king  handled  the  matter) 
not  advanced,  but  depressed : and  none  could 
hold  the  book  so  well  to  j>rompt  and  instruct 
this  stage-play  as  she  could.”* 

Soon  after,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  Eliza- 
beth’s son  by  her  first  marriage,  was  arrestetl 
and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  The  amnesty 
was  of  course  published  immediately ; but,  not 
relying  wholly  on  this  measure,  Henry  sent 
trusty  agents  to  the  seajmrts  to  prevent  fugi- 
tives, malcontents,  and  suspected  persons  from 
passing  over  to  Ireland  or  to  Flanders : on  a 
Sunday  he  brought  yotmg  Edward  Planta- 
pfenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  out  of  tlie  Tower, 
and  conducted  him  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner through  all  the  principal  streets  of  IjOU- 
don,  that  he  might  be  seen  and  recognized  by 
the  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  known  the 
boy  up  to  his  tenth  year.  This  well-studied  and 
most  open  exhibition  had  its  eflfect  in  England. 
“Nevertheless,  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  too  Kate 

alien  prioriee,  bnt  re  eetablitbed  and  erected  Into  an  abbejr  in 
tlie  eeoond  rear  of  Uie  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  abbey  waa 
finally  inrrenderod  in  the  year  1539,  by  Robert  de  Wharton, 
who  received  in  oompeneation  the  large  pension  of  A330,  Or.  Sd., 
and  also  the  bishopric  of  8t.  Asaph  in  eommemiam, 
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to  go  back,  it  \vrougbt  none;  but  contrariwise, 
there  they  turned  the  imposture  upon  the  king, 
and  gave  out  that  he,  to  defeat  the  true  inheritor, 
and  to  mock  the  world,  and  blind  the  eyes  of 
simple  men,  had  tricked  up  a boy  in  the  likeness 
of  Edward  Plantagenet,  and  showed  him  to  the 
people,  not  sparing  to  profane  the  ceremony  of  a 
solemn  procession,  the  more  to  coimtenance  the 
fable.'” 

But,  for  a time,  the  plot  thickened  even  in 
England.  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de 
la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  second 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  had,  like 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Henry  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  It  was 
known  that  his  uncle,  the  late  king,  had  at  one 
time  appointed  this  young  carl  to  be  bis  successor 
on  the  throne,  and  that  many  {>er8ons  looked  up 
to  him  as  the  most  promising  member  of  the 
house  of  York.  The  young  earl  is  described  as 
a person  of  great  wit,  courage,  and  enterprise, 
“ with  thoughts  highly  raised  by  hopes  and  cx- 
]>ectation8 yet,  if  he  had  been  of  a different 
tem|>er,  it  seems  probable  that,  at  a moment  when 
Henry’s  suspicious  and  jealousies  w-ere  so  much 
excited,  self-preservation  might  have  induced  him 
to  flee,  if  not  to  embark  in  some  desperate  project. 
Immediately  after  the  private  sitting  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Richmond,  Lincoln  disappeared,  and  it  was 
not  known  for  some  time  whither  he  had  betaken 
himself.  The  Irish  lords  had  sent  emissaries 
into  Flanders.  The  high  personage  to  w hom  they 
addressed  themselves  was  the  Dowager-duchess 
of  Burgundy,  the  widow  of  Charles  the  Rash, 
and  sister  to  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  who 
lived  in  good  state  in  the  Netherlands,  having 
sovereign  aiithority  in  the  district  which  her 
husband  had  left  as  her  dower.  Gk)od  and  amia- 
ble as  she  was  in  other  respects,  this  princess 
hated  King  Henry  and  all  his  race  with  a most 
enduring  and  implacable  hatred.  Bacon  says, 
rather  ungallantly,  that  she  had  “the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  the  malice  of  a woman and  that, 
“abounding  in  treasure  by  the  greatness  of  her 
dower  and  her  provident  government,  and  being 
childless  and  without  any  nearer  care,  she  made 
it  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  the  majesty 
royal  of  England  once  again  replaced  in  her 
house,  and  had  set  up  King  Henry  as  a mark  at 
whose  overthrow  all  her  actions  should  aim  and 
shoot.”  It  was  to  her  that  Lovel  had  fled  on  the 
failure  of  the  insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  and  it 
was  to  her  that  her  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
now  repaired.  The  duchess  presently  got  to- 
gether a body  of  2000  Germans,  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Martin  Swart,  a valiant  and  exf>erienced 
c.aptain.  With  these  foreign  mercenaries,  the 


Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Lonl  Tjovel,  and  some  other 
English  exiles,  embarked  for  Ireland.  In  the 
mouth  of  May,  a few  days  after  their  landing, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  of  that  side  of  the  water 
was  crowned  in  the  cathedral  chiu* *ch  of  Dublin 
in  the  most  solemn  fashion,  the  Bishop  of  Meath 
performing  the  ceremony.  This  was  done  with- 
out any  show  of  opposition,  there  being  not  a 
single  sword  drawn  for  King  Henry,  and,  indeed, 
no  displeasure  testified  in  Ireland,  except  in  the 
city  of  Waterford  and  among  the  j)eople  of  the 
Butlers,  who  were  old  Lancastrians  and  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord- 
keeper.*  Edward  VI.,  as  the  new  king  was 
styled,  issued  w’rits,  convoked  a parliament,  and 
caused  penalties  to  l>e  enacted  against  the  Butlers 
and  the  citizens  of  Waterford. 

Henry,  meanwhile,  levied  troops  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  put  on  a smiling,  yet  at 
the  same  time  a devout  face,  and,  with  great 
|x)licy,  resorted  to  the  l)C8t  metins  for  disconcert- 
ing the  plots  hatching  in  England,  and  for  secur- 
ing the  good-will  of  the  people.  Shortly  after 
the  sudden  flight  of  Lincoln,  hetnivelled  leisurely 
through  Essex,  Suffolk,,  and  Norfolk,  in  which 
counties  the  young  earl’s  influence  was  high.  He 
was  courteous  to  all  the  gentry,  many  of  whom 
held  themselves  ready  to  do  him  service.*  From 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  he  w'ent  to  Norwich,  and,  to 
captivate  the  populace,  he  went  from  Norwich 
“in  manner  of  a pilgrimage”  to  Walsingham, 
where  he  visited  our  I.iuly’a  Church,  famous  for 
miracles.  He  then  pix>cee<ied  by  way  of  North- 
ampton and  Coventry,  to  Kenilworth  Castle, 
within  the  strong  walls  of  which  he  had  placed 
his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  infant  son.  Prince 
Arthur.  While  he  lay  at  Kenilworth,  the  king, 
from  Ireland,  landed  at  the  pile  of  Foudrny,  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  Furness.  Immediately 
on  their  landing,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Lord  Lovel  wei-e  joined  by  their  sworn  friend 
Sir  Thomas  Biniughton,  whose  estates  lay  in  Ijui- 
cashire.  From  the  coast  they  advanced  l)oldly 
towards  York,  expecting  to  l>e  joined  on  the  road 
by  many  malcontents.  “ But  their  snowball  did 
not  gather  as  it  went;  for  the  people  came  not  in 
to  them,  neither  did  any  rise  or  declare  them- 
selves in  other  i>art8  of  the  kingdom  for  them, 
which  was  caused  partly  by  the  good  taste  that 
the  king  had  given  his  jieople  of  his  government, 
joined  with  the  reputation  of  his  felicity  (good 
luck),  and  partly  for  that  it  was  an  odious  thing 
to  the  j>eople  of  England  to  have  a king  brought 
in  to  them  u{)on  the  shoulders  of  Irish  and  DuU*h, 
of  wliioh  their  army  wiuj  in  sul>stance  com- 

* Tliree  or  tour  of  th«  bliibop*,  liowevor,  kept  aloof. 

* We  learn,  fW>m  one  uf  the  Paeton  letten,  dated  in  the  month 
of  Max,  that  the  king  and  hi*  lieutenant,  the  llarl  of  Oxfonl, 
were  right  well  content  at  the  conduct  of  the  Norfolk  gertrjr. 
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I>ouu(le(l.” ' Though  cruelly  disappointed,  the 
young  Earl  of  Lincoln  boldly  turned  southward 
to  meet  ITeury,  who  was  advancing  upon  York 
by  way  of  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham, 
at  the  head  of  a well-ap{x)iuted  and  numerous 
anny.  On  the  IGth  of  June  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
wlio  led  Henry’s  van,  was  brought  into  action  at 
Stoke,  then  a little  village  upon  the  brow'  of  a 
hill  not  far  from  Newark.  Henry  remained  w’ith 
the  rear-guaixl,  which  never  came  into  action. 
The  battle  was  fierce  and  obstinate  for  about  three 
hours;  but  the  invaders  had  little  or  no  cavalry, 
and  the  mass  of  them  were  ill  provided  with 
arms.  “Martin  Swart,  with  his  Germans,  per- 
formed bravely,  and  so  did  those  few  English 
that  were  on  that  side;  neither  did  the  Irish  fail 
in  courage  or  fierceness,  but  being  almost  naked 
men,  only  armed  with  darts  ami  skeins,  it  was 
rather  an  execution  than  a fight  upon  them;  in- 
somuch as  the  furious  slaughter  of  them  was  a 
great  discouragement  and  appalment  to  the  rest.” 
The  veteran  Germans  died  in  their  ranks  almost 
to  a man ; nor  was  the  victory  decided  till  one- 
half  of  the  whole  invading  force  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s  men  had  perished. 
His  majesty  Edward  VI.,  now  plain  Lambert 
Simuel,  the  son  of  a baker,  and  the  priest  of  Ox- 
ford, w'hose  projHir  name  was  Simons,  were  taken 
pri.souers;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Lords  Thomas 
and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Sir  Thom:is  Broughton, 
and  Martin  Swart,  died  fighting  like  brave  men. 
The  Txird  Lovel  w'as  seen  to  escape  from  the  field: 
his  name  was  not  included  in  the  mournful  list 
of  the  dead,  made  as  usual  by  an  herald,  but,  as 
he  was  never  moi-e  seen,  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  been  drowned  iu  attempting  to  swim  his 
horse  across  the  river  Trent.  Long  after,  when 
the  race  of  the  Tudors  had  gone  to  their  account, 
and  when  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom — nearly  200  yoai-s 
from  the  time  of  this  forgotten  battle  of  Stoke — 
some  workmen  accidentally  discovered  a subter- 
ranean chamber  at  Minster  Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  adventurous  lord.  Within 
this  chamber  was  a skeleton  of  a man  seated  in 
a chair  w'ith  his  head  resting  upon  a table;  and 
these  sad  relics  were  supposed,  with  some  reason, 
to  tell  a tale  of  horror.* * 

Henry’s  conduct  after  the  victory  of  Stoke  was 
very  characteristic.  “For  liamberi;  (Simuel),” 
says  Bacon,  “ the  king  would  not  take  his  life, 
b<;th  out  of  magnanimity — taking  him  but  as  an 

• Jiacon,  * Bacon:  Hall;  Rot.  PaH.;  C'orto,  Bnff. 

* A spit;  French,  "brochc."  * Bacon. 

* A curioua  account  of  the  coronation  U given  by  Ives.  See 
Select  Papers,  4c. 

• •*  Next  the  king  reriuirod  their  aid  to  put  down  tho  danger- 
ous and  uidnwful  praotloe  of  ‘niaintononoe.’  Tlio  reader  will 
recollect  Uutt  by  niainteuauce  was  underatood  an  aasociation  of 
individuals  under  a chief,  whuoe  livery  they  wore,  and  to  whom 


image  of  wax,  that  others  had  tempered  and 
moulded” -and  likewise  out  of  wisdom,  thinking 
that  if  he  suffered  death,  he  would  be  forgotten 
too  soon,  but  being  kept  alive  he  would  be  a con- 
tinual sjrectacle,  and  a kind  of  remedy  against 
the  like  enchantments  of  people  in  time  to  come. 
For  which  cause  he  was  taken  into  service  in  his 
court,  to  a base  office. in  his  kitchen  ; so  that  he 
turned  a broach*  that  had  worn  a crown.  . . . 
And  aftei’wards  he  was  preferred  to  be  one  of 
the  king’s  falconers.  As  to  the  priest,  he  wa-s 
committed  closer  prisoner,  and  heard  of  no  more 
— the  king  loving  to  seal  up  his  own  dangers.”  * 

One  of  the  king’s  first  cares  after  the  battle  of 
Stoke  was  to  return  a solemn  thanksgiving,  and 
to  offer  up  his  banner  at  the  shrine  of  our  Lady 
of  Walsiugham.  He  then  travelled  northward 
to  punish  such  persons  as  liad  assisted  or  favouretl 
the  reliels.  His  proceedings  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice;*  but,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  his  revenge  was  subser- 
vient to  liis  avarice,  so  that  the  chief  punishments 
he  inflicted  were  by  fine  and  ransom.  But  the 
pleasure  Henry  derivetl  from  a haia'est  of  thi.s 
kind,  and  from  seeing  that  all  immediate  opposi- 
tion had  vanished,  did  not  blind  him  to  the  facts, 
that  his  behaviour  to  his  queen  had  created  him 
many  enemies,  and  that  his  jealousy  of  the  whole 
house  of  York,  instead  of  strengthening  had 
•weakened  him,  by  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Elizabeth,  the  rightful  heir,  ■«-as  kept 
iu  obscurity:  she  had  been  his  wife  a year  and  a 
half,  and  had  borne  him  a son,  and  still  she  was 
not  crowned.  Now,  however,  he  was  “ willing 
to  give  some  contentment  of  that  kind,  at  least 
iu  ceremony.”  Elizabeth  w;us  crowned  at  West- 
minster, on  the  20tl»  of  November,  Henry  wit- 
nessing the  whole  ceremony,  and  the  feast  which 
followed,  from  behind  a screen  or  lattice  that 
concealed  his  person.*  He  liberated  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset  from  the  Tower,  but  it  apjiears  that  he 
still  left  £lizal>eth  Woodville,  that  nobleman’s 
mother,  and  the  mother  of  his  queen,  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks  of  Bermondsey.  The  chief 
business  of  the  parliament  when  it  met  was  to 
vote  supplies  and  a bill  of  attainder,  which,  on 
slight  evidence,  included  a great  number  of  per- 
sona said  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  late  in- 
surrection. It  appears  that  no  niwnes  were  in- 
serted except  of  }>ersouB  who  had  proj)erty  to 
forfeit.* 

Ever  siuce  his  accession  Henry  Ixad  been  occu- 

tliey  bound  themaelvat  by  oaths  ond  promisos,  for  tho  purpnoe 
of  maintaining  by  fon>e  tho  private  quoiroU  of  tho  chief  and 
the  inembora.  Heuoe  tho  oourso  of  Jiistioo  was  obetructed, 
jurors  were  intimidated,  and  offenders  eeo«|)ed  witli  im]mnitT. 
lleiico  also  (and  this  it  was  that  cliiefly  provoked  the  hostility 
of  tho  king)  ]>owarful  nobluracn  woro  furnish od  witli  tlio  means 
of  raising  forooa  at  a sliort  warning  to  opposo  tho  reigning,  or  to 
nasiit  a new  claimant.  Iu  Uio  preoediug  iiarliameni  on  oath 
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pied  exclusively  iu  settling  his  afTuirs  at  home; 
but  now,  complicated  intrigues  and  great  politi- 
c.^!  movements  forced  him  to  look  abroad.  The 
jwpect  of  affairs  in  France,  even  before  these  de- 
monstrations, was  sufficiently  alarming:  the  dis- 
severed parts  of  that  country  were  gradually  unit- 
ing into  a consistent  whole,  and  forming  a great 
and  comjrtict  kingdom,  while  the  much  narrower 
extent  of  Britain  was  still  divided  into  two  rival 
kingdoms,  frequently  at  war  with  one  another. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  French  power  threat- 
ene<l  to  cast  a dangerous  shadow  over  all  the 
neighbouring  countries;  and,  both  according  to 
the  principles  of  common  jjolicy,  which  seeks  to 
check  the  too  rapid  aggrandizement  of  a rival, 
and  to  the  juster  and  nobler  policy  which  op- 
poses itself  to  the  conquest  of  small  aitd  weak 
states  by  strong  ones,  Henry  seemed  bound  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent. 
But  Henry  was  no  warrior,  and  his  avidity  for 
money,  his  juggling  and  double-dealing,  prevent- 
ed him  from  taking  up  the  honourable  position  of 
an  arbiter  and  peacemaker;  for,  with  the  means 
he  had  in  his  hands,  he  might  have  curbed  the 
ambition  of  France  without  any  war.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XI.,  which  happened 
on  the  30th  of  August,  1483,  about  two  months 
after  the  accession  of  Richard  III.,  by  craft  and 
jHjlicy,  by  fortunate  marriages,  and  by  the  sword, 
the  FVench  monarchy  had  swallowed  up  all  the  iu- 
dei>endent  principalities,  except  Brittany,  which 
still  preserved  its  duke  lunl  its  comparatively 
free  institutions.  Charles  VIII.,  the  sou  of  Louis, 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascendeil 
the  throne  of  France;  and,  according  to  arrange- 
ments made  by  his  father,  he  wjia  placed  for  a 
fixed  time  under  the  tutelage  of  Madame  Anne,  his 
elder  sister,  who  had  marrietl  Peter  of  Bourlwn, 
I»rd  of  Beaujeu.  What  followed  was  according 
to  precedent:— the  Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwanls 
T»uis  XII.),  who  hated  Bourl)on  and  his  wife, 
flew  to  anus;  but  Orleans  was  unsuccessful  and 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Brittany.  Duke  Frau- 


I 

I 
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cis  II.  had  always  been  a weak  prince,  and  he 
was  now  growing  old  and  infirm.  His  guest, 
notwithstanding  he  was  already  married  to  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XI,,  conceived  the  idea 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  duchy  by  marrying 
Anne  of  Brittany,  the  elder  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Francis;  and  a party  among  the  turbulent 
Breton  nobles  entered  into  his  views.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  another  faction  that  favoured 
the  French  court,  and  another  that  inclined  to 
an  alliance  with  England.  The  countiy  was 
ravaged  by  a civil  war.  Encouraged  by  the  pre- 
vailing disordei-s,  the  IVench  regency  precoci- 
ously betrayed  their  design  of  seizing  the  duchy, 
upon  the  ground  of  some  inexplicable  right. 
Duke  Francis  thereupon  summoned  the  three 
estates  of  the  duchy,  who  took  a most  solemn 
oath  of  allegiance  to  tlie  Princess  Anne,  and,  in 
case  of  her  dying  without  issue,  to  her  younger 
sister  Madame  Isabeau.  This  act  fixed  the  eyes 
of  several  princes  upon  the  heiress  of  Brittany, 
and,  besides  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  hatl  many 
formidable  difficulties  to  overcome,  the  Sire  d’Al- 
bret,  whose  dominions  lay  in  Gascony  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Maximilian,  son  of  the 
Emi)eror  Frederick  IV.,  aspired  to  her  hand. 
The  jxK>r  duke,  who  had  engaged  to  consult  the 
three  estates  on  the  choice  of  his  son-in-law,  ne- 
glected so  to  do,  and  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
these  three  suitors,  and  even  treated  with  others 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
mo<le  his  }>eace  with  the  French  court  and  re- 
turned to  I’aris,  but  he  was  soon  detected  in  a 
fresh  conspiracy,  and  was  again  obliged  to  flee  to 
Nantes.  He  soon  found  that  his  party  was  losing 
ground  in  Brittany,  where  the  nobles  were  dis- 
gusted at  seeing  that  he  did  what  he  chose  with 
their  imbecile  prince,  and  filled  all  the  offices 
with  French  a«lventurers,  his  own  adherents. 
The  course  they  pursued  to  correct  this  evil  was 
absurd  enough : a great  many  of  the  Breton  no- 
bles opened  a correspondence  w’itli  the  French 
court,  and  implored  its  aid.  At  this  moment  a 


had  Uwu  raqidml  trom  th«  Ionia,  and  n aa  ortlerod  to  be  token 
by  Uie  oommoua  in  each  county,  tltat  they  woulil  not  keep  in 
their  aefTire  men  ojMnly  curaed,  or  murderer*,  or  felon*,  or  out- 
laws; that  they  would  nut  retain  persons  by  Indentures,  or  give 
liveries  contrary  to  law;  and  tlmt  they  would  not  make  riots  or 
maintoiuuioes,  nor  oppose  the  due  execution  of  the  king's  wrrita.’’ 
— finporrf,  Tol.  It.  p.  139. 

“ Fn>m  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  Ihudal  system  amt  all  the 
feelings  connected  with  it  declined  very  rapidly.  But  wltal  tho 
mddllty  lost  in  the  numlwr  of  their  military  tenants,  was  in 
some  <legrae  compensated  by  tho  state  of  luaniinr*.  The  higher 
class  of  tliem,  who  took  tho  chief  share  in  public  affairs,  were 
cxceeitingly  ojralent;  and  their  mode  of  life  gave  wealtit  an  in- 
rmlibly  greater  efficacy  than  it  poaaessea  at  present,  tientlemeu 
of  large  estates  and  good  fkmilies,  who  liad  attached  thenuM>Ivas 
to  those  great  peers,  who  bore  offices  wliich  we  aliould  call  menial 
in  their  hoiuehulds,  and  sent  their  children  tidther  for  educa- 
tion, were  of  course  ready  to  follow  their  banner  in  a rising, 
widtoiit  much  inquiry  into  the  canse.  Htill  less  would  tho  raat 
boily  of  tenants  atid  their  retainers,  who  wore  fesl  in  the  castle 


I at  time  of  (reace,  refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staTcs  into  the 
field  of  battle.  Many  deriens  wore  used  to  preserre  this  aristo- 
cratic inflnenoc,  whicli  riches  and  ancestry  of  theiuselros  rvn- 
dered  so  formidable.  Such  was  tho  maintenance  of  suits,  or 
oonfcrleracies  for  the  puiqiose  of  supporting  each  other's  claims 
in  litigation,  which  was  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints  in 
parliament,  and  gave  rise  to  sororal  prohibitory  statutes.  Ily 
help  of  sucli  confederacies,  parties  were  enabled  to  nudee  violent 
entrios  upon  the  laud*  they  claimed,  which  the  law  itself  could 
hanlly  be  said  to  disamrage.  Even  proceedings  in  courts  of 
justice  were  often  liable  to  Intimidation  and  influence.  A 
practico  much  allied  to  confodoracias  of  maintenance,  though 
ustetudhly  mure  harmless,  was  that  of  giving  llTorios  to  all  ro- 
talners  of  a noble  family  ; but  it  liad  an  obvious  tendency  to 
preserve  that  spirit  of  factiotu  attachments  anil  aiiimusities 
which  it  is  tho  general  {mlicy  of  a wise  government  to  dissipate. 
From  tho  first  year  of  Richanl  11.,  we  And  continual  mention 
of  this  custom,  with  many  legal  provisions  against  it;  hut  it  was 
never  almlished  till  tho  reign  of  Heliry  VII." — Ilallam,  //isf.  qf 
England  dun'np  (At  MufJU  Agrt,  vot.  Ui.  p.  "-I6. 
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French  array  waa  on  their  frontiers ; for  the  Re- 
gent Anne  had  raade  up  her  mind  to  take  adv^an- 
tage  of  tlie  condition  of  affairs.  The  Bretons 
formed  a confederacy  at  Ch&teaubriant,  and  sti- 
pulated that  the  king  should  not  send  more  than 
400  men-at-arms  and  4000  foot  into  their  coun- 
try— that  the  liberties  of  the  duchy  and  private 
property  should  be  respected— and  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Duke  of  Orleans  should  be  expelled,  the 
French  should  recross  the  frontier.  Charles 
poured  16,000  men  into  the  country,  and,  of 
coarse,  broke  all  his  engagements  as  soon  as  he 
was  able.  In  the  month  of  May,  1487,  while 
Henry  was  expecting  Lambert  Simnel  from  Ire- 
land, the  French  army  advanced  in  three  divi- 
sions; the  first  took  PloSrmel,  the  second  Van- 
nes,  and  the  third  laid  siege  to  Nantes,  within 
the  walls  of  which  Duke  Francis  took  refuge  with 
his  daughters.  Maximilian,  now  titular  King 
of  the  Romans,  sent  a body  of  1500  German  and 
Flemish  soldiers  to  the  assistance  of  Francis;  and 
these,  being  joined  by  some  Bretons,  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  of  Dunois,  cut  their  way 
through  the  French  lines,  and  relieved  Nantes 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  Another  of  Madame 
Anne’s  suitors  was  less  fortunate.  As  the  Sire 
d’Albret  was  marching  through  the  Limousin, 
with  3000  or  4000  Gascons,  to  sticcoiir  Duke 
Francis  and  the  ladie.s,  he  was  attacked  by  a su- 
perior force  of  French,  to  which  he  capitulated. 
Though  foiled  before  Nantes,  La  Tremoille,  Char- 
les’ general,  took  Auray,  Vitr6,  and  St.  Aubin- 
du-Cormier:  at  the  same  time  fresh  troo{)s  poured 


across  the  French  frontier,  while  ^faximilian 
could  send  no  further  reinforcements.  At  the 
approach  of  the  storm  Duke  Francis  applied  to 
England  for  assistance.  At  that  moment  Henry 
was  absorbed  by  his  own  troubles;  but  when 
those  difiSculties  were  over  he  wa.s  in  no  haste  to 
accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  Bretons.  We  Iwlieve 
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the  fact  to  be,  tliat  he  had  already  accepted  of  a 
retainer  from  the  French  court.  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  he  must  forfeit  his  reputation  for 
cunning  and  quick -sightedness,  and  stand  in  this 
particular  in  the  light  of  a dupe.  “ King  Char- 
les,” says  Bacon,  “ knew  well  he  could  not  re- 
ceive any  opposition  so  potent  as  if  King  Henry 
should,  either  from  policy  of  state,  in  preventing 
the  growing  greatness  of  France,  or  upon  grati- 
tude unto  the  Duke  of  Brittany  ‘ for  his  former 
favours  in  the  time  of  his  distress,  espouse  that 
quarrel,  and  declare  himself  in  aid  of  the  duke. 
Therefore,  he  no  sooner  heard  that  King  Henry 
was  settled  by  his  victory  (at  Stoke),  than  he  sent 
ambassadors  unto  him,  to  pray  his  assistance,  or 
at  the  least  that  he  would  stand  neutral : which 
ambassadors  found  the  king  at  Leicester.”* 
Henry,  to  acquit  himself,  as  he  said,  of  his 
gratitude  to  both  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  for  whom  he  “ was  ready 
even  to  go  a pilgrimage,”  and  to  “satisfy  all  ob- 
ligations both  to  God  and  man,”  offered  himself 
as  mediator.  Upon  this  the  amliassadors  de- 
parted well  pleased,  for  they  knew  that  his  medi- 
ation would  not  stop  the  progress  of  their  army. 
Charles’  generals,  indeed,  proceeded  with  more 
vigour  than  ever;  and,  while  they  were  fighting, 
Henry  despatched  Christopher  Urswick,  his  chap- 
lain— “ a person  by  him  much  trusted  and  em- 
]>loyed”  -to  talk  to  the  French  court.  From 
Paris  Urswick  went  to  Rennes,  the  capital  of 
the  Duke  of  Brittany.  When  Francis  saw  the 
priest,  he  told  him  that,  having  been  a bene- 
factor and  a kind  of  foster-fa- 
ther to  Henry  for  many  years, 
he  looked,  at  this  time,  from  the 
“ renowned  King  of  England’' 
rather  for  succour  in  a brave 
army, than  avaintreatyof  peace. 
The  chaplain  then  returned  to 
Paris,  and  the  court  tliere  sent 
him  back  to  Loudon,  to  tell  his 
master  of  the  obstinacy  and  dis- 
ivspect  of  Duke  Francis.  And 
.still  the  French  troops  contin- 
ued their  operations,  and  when- 
ever they’  gained  a battle  or  took 
a town  they  emphatically  re- 
peated that  they  had  no  wish 
to  make  conquests,  but  were 
most  anxious  for  the  success  of 
Henry’s  me<liatioD.  Another 
I embassy  was  sent  over  to  England,  and  Henry 
could  not  do  less  than  return  the  com]iliraenL 
Urswick  was  despatched  again  to  the  IVench 
court,  and  with  him  were  associated  the  abbot 

' " Britaiu  ’*  U th«  funu  of  tbo  name  used  bj'  Ibuon ; to  pre- 
Tent  oonOutioii,  no  liavc  subsUtatod  the  more  usual  form  iu 
this  itnd  other  phiues.  * Aacoa. 
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of  Abingdon  and  Sir  Richard  Tunetal,  a laynmn. 
But  by  this  time  the  people  of  England  were  be- 
ginning to  lament  that  the  French  king  should 
be  allowed  to  aggrandize 
himself  at  the  expense 
of  an  ancient  ally  of  their 
country  ; and  some  gal- 
lant knights,  in  whom 
thespii'itof  chivalry  and 
the  recollections  of  Cre- 
cy  and  Aziucourt  were 
not  yet  extinct,  were  all 
on  fire  to  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  an  unfortun- 
ate prince,  and  measure 
swords  with  the  French. 

Sir  Edward  Woodville, 
one  of  the  queen's  uncles, 
collected  a brave  band  of 
400  men,  and  set  sai  1 from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  for  St. 

Malo,  on  the  const  of 
Brittany.  When  the  news 
of  this  ex]>editiou  reach- 
ed the  French  court,  the 
poor  chaplain  Urswick 
aud  his  brotherambussa- 
dors  there  had  a narrow 
escape  from  the  fury  of 
‘•divers  young  bloods.” 

But  “ presently  came  on 
agent  from  King  Henry 
to  purge  himself  toucliing  Lord  Woo<lville’s  going 
over,  using  for  a priucijtal  argument,  to  demon- 
strate that  it  w us  without  his  privity,  for  that  the 
troops  were  so  small,  us  neither  had  the  face  of 
a succour  by  authority,  nor  could  much  advance 
the  Brittany  affairs.  To  which  message,  although 
the  Freuch  king  gave  no  full  ci'edit,  yet  he  miule 
fair  weather  with  the  king,  and  seemed  satis- 


CHlurmriiRR  UimwirR.  • — 
From  liU  muuumciit«l  bnus 
ill  llfickiiKjr  Cliurcli. 


lieil.”' 

This  was,  indeed,  a business  whore  everybody 
was  seeking  to  deceive  everybody.  Henry,  how- 
ever, forbade  other  English  adventurers  to  join 
Duke  Francis;  and,  as  the  zeal  of  the  nation  blazeil 
the  more  from  repression,  he  determined  to  turn 
it  to  his  advantage  financially.  “ Wherein  first  he 
thought  to  make  his  vantage  u|>on  his  {larliument, 
knowing  that  they,  being  affectionate  unto  the 
quarrel  of  Brittany,  would  give  treasure  largely.”* 
The  wily  Morion,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  chancellor,  wus  instructed  so  to  address  (hu*- 


I lianieut  as  to  affect  them  towards  the  business, 
but  without  engaging  l^ie  kuig  in  any  express 
declaration  of  wai*;  and  the  ambiguous  speech  of 
the  right  reverend  minister  fully  answered  these 
ends.  Parliament  eagerly  caught  at  the  bait,  ami 
recommended  strong  measures,  ‘^as  well  in  re- 
spect of  the  emulation  between  the  nations,  aud 
the  envy  at  the  late  growth  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, as  in  reganl  of  the  danger  to  suffer  the 
French  to  make  their  approaches  upon  England, 
by  obtaining  so  goodly  a maritime  province,  full 
of  sea-towns  and  havens  that  might  do  mischief 
to  the  English  either  by  invasion  or  by  interrup- 
tion of  traffic.”  They  were  also  indignant  at  the 
injustice  and  oppression  used  in  Brittany,  for  no 
one  could  be  well  deceived  by  the  manifestoes  of 
the  French  court;  an<l  they  advised  the  king  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Bretons  openly  aud 
manfully,  and  then  they,  with  “ much  alacrity 
and  forwardness,”  voted  an  unusually  large  sul> 
sidy.  When  Henry  got  the  money,  he  sent  his 
chaplain  to  team  the  French  court,  and  to  explain 
that,  with  all  his  friendly  feelings,  it  would  be 
impostible  for  him  to  resist  the  motion  of  his 
fieople.  At  the  same  time  the  priest  was  to  hint 
that  the  Englisli  succour  to  be  sent  to  Duke 
Francis  would  be  limited,  and  that  the  troops 
would  be  instructed  not  to  wage  war  against  the 
Freuch  beyond  the  limits  of  Brittany.  The 
French  did  what  might  be  expected;  they  rein- 
forced La  Tremoille,  who  carried  the  towns  of 
Ch&teaubrlant,  Aucenis,  and  Foug^res.  By  this 
time  the  Breton  nobles  were  fully  aware  of  the 
folly  they  had  committed  in  inviting  them  into 
the  country:  the  factions  united  for  common  de- 
fence, and  an  army  of  the  unfortunate  duke, 
strengthened  by  the  few  English  under  Wood- 
ville, by  the  1500  Oiermans  sent  by  Maximilian, 
and  by  a few  companies  of  Gascons  and  of  Ba.sques, 
sent  by  the  family  of  D’Albret,  took  the  field  un- 
der the  supreme  command  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. After  some  minor  operations,  the  two 
armies  engaged  in  a general  battle  on  the  20th 
of  July,  1488,  between  Andouill6  and  St.  Aubin- 
du-Cormior.  La  Tremoille,  by  his  superiority  in 
numbers  and  in  field  artillery,  gained  a complete 
and  sanguinary  victory.  Sir  Inward  Woodville 
was  slain;  aud  of  his  400  men  and  1700  Bretons 
who  had  assumed  the  white  coats  and  red  crosses 
of  the  English,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  but  very 
few  escaped.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
fought  bravely  on  foot,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 


' Thn  laoauineiit  of  Chri*to)>bor  Unwick  U an  erection  reaeni- 
bllng  an  altar  tomb,  auruuunteU  by  an  obluas  arch  omanion- 
to(i  with  Ibllago  and  tracery.  Beneath  the  arch  ia  the  IbUow- 
iiig  Inacription— •‘Chriatopheru  Unwyk,  Keotoie,  A9  D&i  1519." 
On  each  aide  are  the  oontractioni  mia  tMiaerioordia).  On  the 
alah  of  the  altar  la  the  effigy  in  braai  of  Umwiuk,  with  the  word 
**  Miaerioordia"  at  length,  and  on  the  (tone  beneath  the  arch  ia, 
likewiee,  a braaa  plate  inacribed  with  hia  epitaph  in  laUiu  — 


"Christopher  Urawiok  waa  a man  of  equal  talent  and  piety, 
lie  woa  chaplain  to  Henry  Vll.,  and  etupluyod  in  promoting  the 
tuilou  between  that  king  aud  Eliaboth  of  York.  Refbaing  an 
olTered  biahopric,  and  raaiguing  aereral  valnable  prefermenU,  he 
retired  to  his  rectory  at  Uackney,  where  he  passed  the  decline 
of  life  in  the  exercise  of  religious  offices.  Hedied  in  16S1,  ia  Uie 
sixty-fourth  year  of  hia  ago." 

t Bacon;  Uaru,  UUt.  tU  ia  BrttaffHc;  fothwow.  * Bacon. 
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Brittany  lay  helpless  at  the  foot  of  the  con- 
queror.' • 

When  the  nev?s  of  this  disastrous  battle,  and 
of  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen,  reached 
England,  the  people  raised  so  loud  an  outcry  that 
Henry  was  startled  from  his  pleasant  dream. 
Still,  however,  he  was  disposed  to  wait  events, 
hoping  that  Maximilian  would  succour  Brittany, 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  keep  the  money 
which  parliament  had  voted  for  the  war.  But 
the  course  of  events  did  not  improve.  La  Tre- 
nioille  took  Dinant  and  St.  Malo,  and  threatened 
to  besiege  the  unfortunate  Duke  Francis  in 
Rennes,  his  capital.  Finding  that  no  assistance 
arrived  from  &ighmd  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
h>ancis  at  last  accepted  the  hard  terms  offered 
by  the  French  court;  and  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust { 1488)  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Verger.  Here- 
by the  claims  of  the  IVench  crown  to  the  duchy 
were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
commissioners;  the  French  were  to  retain  the 
conquests  they  had  made,  and  the  duke  was 
bound  never  more  to  call  in  troops  from  England 
or  any  other  country,  and  not  to  marrj'  either  of 
his  daughters  without  the  full  approbation  of  his 
suzerain  lord,  the  King  of  France.  The  Bretons 
prepared  for  a fresh  struggle,  but  their  poor 
duke,  who  seemed  heart-broken,  sickened,  and 
died  on  the  7th  of  September,  about  three  weeks 
after  ho  had  signed  the  treaty.* * 

The  Princess  Aiinc  was  even  now  only  in  her 
twelfth  year,  and  her  little  coiu-t  M-as  distracted 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  rivals  for  her  hand. 
D’Albret,  one  of  her  suitoi-s,  who  had  found  his 
way  into  Brittany  in  a beggared  state,  attempted 
to  carry  her  off  and  marry  her  by  force,  for  Anne 
felt  a very  natural  aversion  to  a man  who  was 
old,  exceedingly  ugly,  and  of  a ferocious  temper. 
The  Count  of  Dunois  rescued  her,  and  carried 
her  off,  seated  behind  him  on  his  war-horse,  and 
she  was  subsequently  protected  by  the  jwople  of 
Rennes.  While  men  were  disputing  within  Brit- 
tany who  should  be  her  husband,  the  French  court 
claimed  the  right  of  being  her  guardian;  and 
before  the  bisho|)S  and  barons  could  get  ready 
a proper  answer,  a French  army  took  the  field, 
and  carried  by  assault  Pontrieu,  Guingamp,  Con- 
cameau,  Brest,  and  other  places  of  less  im|x>rt- 
ance.  This  most  unequal  war  now  excited  fresh 
cries  of  indignation  in  England,  and  Henry  was 
urged,  as  the  sovereign  of  a generous  people,  as 
a father,  to  save  the  helpless  orphan.  The  king 
conceived  the  notion  of  forming  an  extensive 
coalition.  He  despatched  ambassadors  to  Maxi- 
milian, King  of  the  Romans,  to  his  son  the 
Archduke  Philip,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to 

t OuTi,  Hitt.  d<  la  Brttaffnt;  Acttt  de  Sr<taffne;  Mezerai; 
Bacon;  lIcUl. 

* OrigiiuU  MSS.  and  Aetu  dt  Bretagne,  quoted  bjr  Dam. 
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the  King  of  Portugal,  calling  upon  them  to  act 
in  concert  with  him,  in  order  to  check  the  law- 
less ambition  of  the  French  court.  He  then 
summoned  another  parliament,  and  asked  for 
more  money  to  cany  on  the  war. 

Parliament,  which  could  not  be 
■ ignorant  of  the  use  made  of  the 
sums  already  voted  for  the  defence  of  Brit- 
tany, reduced  Henry’s  demand  from  £100,000  to 
£75,000.*  But  the  levying  even  of  this  diminished 
amount,  in  the  temper  in  which  the  nation  was, 
occasioned  alarming  commotions.  These  we  sh.all 
presently  notice.  Meanwhile  Henry  offered  to 
the  Breton  government  the  services  of  6000 
archers,  but  he  limited  the  time  of  their  service 
to  six  months,  and  would  not  send  them  at  all 
until  two  of  the  best  seaport  towns  of  Brittany 
were  put  into  his  hands  as  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  entire  expense  of  the  armament, 
and  until  the  young  duchess  had  taken  an  oath 
never  to  marry  without  his  consent.  In  the 
spring  the  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  landed  in 
Brittany  with  his  small  army;  at  the  same  time 
a Spanish  force  advanced  through  Roncesvalles, 
to  make  a diversion  in  the  south  of  Prance ; and 
Maximilian  hoped,  after  subduing  an  insurrec- 
tion of  his  Flemi.sh  subjects,  to  attack  the  French 
on  their  northern  frontier.  By  this  plan  of 
operation  the  French  were  prevented  from  con- 
centrating in  full  force  in  Brittany,  and  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  with  his  small  army,  was 
enabled  not  only  to  keep  them  completely  in 
check,  but  also,  with  the  help  of  some  Breton 
troops,  to  gain  several  advantages  over  them. 
Though  nearly  half  a century  had  passed  since  the 
last  real  battle  fought  by  the  English  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  French  had  not  forgotten  the  old 
campaigns,  and  they  paid  such  a res|>ect  to  the 
valour  of  the  Islanders,  and  their  conduct  in  the 
open  field,  that  they  cautiously  avoided  anything 
like  a pitched  battle.  They  kept  themselves  iu 
fortified  towns  and  enti-enched  camps,  and  limite<l 
their  operations  to  skirmishes.  The  Lord  de 
Broke,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  risk  his 
little  army  frankly,  was  constantly  checked  by 
the  unwarlike  and  most  cautious  king,  who, 
moreover,  i-ecalled  him  and  his  troops  in  Icm 
than  six  months.  The  French  had  been  obliged 
to  detach  a great  army  towards  Fuenterrabia  to 
oppose  the  Spaniards;  and  Maximilian,  aided  by 
a small  force  of  English,  chiefly  drawn  from  Ca- 
lais, had  gained  some  important  advantages  in 
the  north,  and  taken  the  town  of  St  Oraer.  Not 
more  for  these  reasons,  than  for  others  of  a less 
apparent  nature,  resulting  from  a change  of  plan 
which  was  not  made  visible  until  a year  and  a 
half  later,  the  French  court  offered  to  treat  for 
peace,  and  soon  after  signed  a treaty  at  Fraiik- 
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fort  with  MaximiliaD.  The  chief  clauses  were — 
that  the  French  troojw  should  retire  from  Brit- 
tiuiy;  that  the  Duchess  Anne  should  dismiss  all 
her  foreign  auxiliaries ; that  the  fortresses  of  St. 
Malo,  Fougires,  Dinant,  and  St  Aubin,  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  be  by  them  held 
till  all  the  diiTereuces  between  France  and  Brit- 
tany should  be  amicably  settled;  and,  finally, 
that  a congress  should  be  held  at  Tournai  for 
that  settlement.  Maximilian  pretended  to  act 
merely  as  a friendly  mediator,  and  the  French 
had  their  eyes  too  constantly  fixed  on  their  own 
intrigues  and  deceptions  to  ])erceive  his.' 

Thus  finished  the  war  of  1489.  The  English 
had  expecte<l  great  glor)',  and  they  got  none. 
The  harshness  used  in  levying  the  subsidy  had 
driven  the  northern  counties  into  insurrection, 
and  had  cost  the  life  of  the  king’s  lieutenant,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  W’as  murdered  by 
the  people.  At  one  moment  this  insurrection 
threatened  to  shake  the  throne,  but  it  was  put 
down  by  an  army  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey.  John  k Chambre,  “a  very  boule-feu 
(fire-brand),  who  bore  much  sway  amongst  the 
vulgar  and  |)opular,"  was  taken  alive;  and  Sir 
John  Egremont,  who  had  joined  the  insurgents  for 
higher  objects,  “fled  into  Flanders  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Burgundy,  whose  palace  was  the  sanctuary 
and  receptacle  of  all  traitors  against  the  king.”* 
John  it  Chambre  was  executed  at  York  in  great 
state,  for  he  was  hanged  upon  a giblnjt  raised  a 
stage  higher,  as  a traitor  paramount,  and  a num- 
ber of  his  men  were  hanged  upon  the  lower  story, 
round  about  him. 

^ In  the  beginning  of  this  year  |>ar- 

' * liament  made  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  subshly  (which,  instead  of  .£7.!>,00<\  had  pro- 
duced only  i)25,(KK))  by  passing  a new  grant  of  a 
tenth  and  fifteenth,  in  order  that  the  war  with 
France  might  l)e  carried  on  with  vigour;  for 
Henry’s  interests  were  not  taken  into  account  by 
the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  and  it  was  already  evi- 
dent that  that  treaty  would  not  preserve  the  in- 
de)>endeuc‘e  of  Brittany.  The  English  |>eople 
again  expected  to  l)C  gratified  by  an  active  war, 
but  Henry  j»ut  their  money  into  his  coffers,  and 
sent  some  priests  to  the  Continent  to  uegr>tiate 
with  the  various  courts.  A new  coalition  was 
now  formed,  the  priuci{>al  members  being  Henry, 
Ferdiniuid  of  Spain  (a  sovereign  who  was  his 
match  in  craft),  and  Maximilian,  King  of  the 
Romans,*  wherein  eiich  sovendgn,  under  the  pre- 
text of  aiming  at  the  benefit  of  Europe  by  check- 
ing French  ambition,  sought  nothing  but  his  own 
selfish  aggrandizement. 

Maximilian,  whose  suit  had  formerly  boon  ap- 

' Dam:  Bacon.  * Bacon, 

* Kymrr-  Bot.  PaH.:  Bacon;  Dam, 
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proved  by  Duke  Francis,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of 
Frankfort,  and  without^-onsulting  his  new  allies, 
whose  treaty,  as  yet,  remained  a secret,  proposed 
on  immediate  marriage  with  the  young  ducheas, 
and  Anne  was  induced  to  give  her  consent.  But 
at  the  moment,  Maximilian  feared  to  make  the 
journey  into  Brittany  either  by  land  or  water,  and 
sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  stead.  A mar- 
riage, by  proxy,  was  performed  at  Rennes  with 
so  much  njystery,  that  the  servants  of  Anne  were 
not  aware  of  it  until  some  time  after,  and  the 
date  of  the  ceremony  has  never  been  precisely 
ascertained.  As  soon  as  that  disappointed  suitor, 
the  fierce  D’Albret,  ascertained  the  object  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange’s  mission,  he  gave  information 
to  the  French  court,  and  betrayed  the  im)K>rtant 
city  of  Nantes,  which  he  had  surprised,  to  a 
French  army.  As  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  had 
l>een  but  indifferently  observed  by  the  Fi'ench, 
and  as  they  hatl  kept  possession  of  many  of  the 
fortresses  in  the  heart  of  Brittany,  they  renewed 
the  war  with  many  advantages.  The  young 
duchess  applied  to  her  husband  for  aid  ; but  he 
was  again  distressed  by  the  revolt  of  his  Flemish 
subjects,  and  could  give  her  nothing  but  the 
empty  title  of  “ Queen  of  the  Romans,”  w'hich  she 
now  publicly  assumed ; and  King  Henry,  in  reply 
to  her  demands  for  English  troops,  increased  her 
distresses  by  asking  her  for  money  at  a time 
when  her  coffers  were  quite  empty,  and  when 
the  only  money  current  in  Brittany  was  stain- 
pe<l  leather  cut  into  pieces  of  different  sizes. 

About  the  same  time  an  important  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the  French  court.  King 
Charles,  who  was  now’  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
freed  himself  from  the  authority  and  guardian- 
ship of  his  sister,  released  the  Duke  of  Orleajis 
from  his  dungeon  at  Bourges,  chauge<l  most  of 
the  ministers  and  officers,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  busine.s8  of  government.  This  politic  and 
crafty  king,  who,  however,  was  excessively  igno- 
rant in  other  res|)ects,  sjiw  that  to  obtain  posses- 
siou  of  Brittany  by  force  of  arms  w’ould,  after  all, 
be  a work  of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  and  he 
resolved  to  obtain  his  end  in  a very  different 
manner.  For  more  than  seven  years  ho  had 
been  solemnly  affianceil  to  Margot — the  “ gentle 
demoiselle,”  the  daughter  of  the  fair  Mary  of 
Burgundy  and  Maximilian.  Margot  hod  been 
“ nourished  and  brought  up  ” at  the  French  court, 
and,  as  she  was  now  in  her  eleventh  year,  it  was 
expected  that  the  marriage  would  be  consum- 
mated in  two  or  three  years.  But  Clnirles,  who 
had  now  tinn  ]x>ssession  of  the  rich  provinces  of 
France  which  had  been  constituted  her  dower, 
and  who  saw  but  a distant  and  uncertain  pix>- 
spect  of  deriving  any  further  advantage  iroin 
, the  contract,  determined  to  break  it,  and  marry 
1 the  Duchess  Anne,  in  spite  of  that  princess’ 
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maniage  by  proxy  to  Maximilian,  the  father  of 
Margot ; for  thus  he  confidently  hojied  to  obtain 
quiet  possession  of  Brittany.  This  sodden  move 
took  all  parties  by  surprise.  At  the  same  time 
Charles  bribed  most  of  the  ladies  in  the  court  of 
Brittany,  and  cajoled  or  terrified  the  ministers 
of  that  weak  and  distracted  government.  The 
Countess  of  Laval,  the  Countess  of  Dunois,  the 
Marshal  de  Rieux,  and  Montauban,  chancellor 
of  the  duchy,  engi^fed  to  obtain  Anne’s  assent ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  formerly  as- 
pired to  her  hand,  now  pleaded  and  intrigued  in 
favour  of  his  sovereign.  But  they  hud  a greater 
difficulty  than  they  expected.  The  young  duchess, 
or  “ Queen  of  the  Romans,”  considered  her  mar- 
riage contract  with  Maximilian  as  binding,  both 
by  Divine  and  human  law ; and  she  was  well 
aware  of  the  contract  which  existed  between  the 
King  of  France  and  Margot  of  Burgundy.  She 
was  now  in  her  fifteenth  year,  and  her  natural 
talents  had  been  developed  by  an  unusually  care- 
ful education,  and  by  an  early  experience  in  the 
afiaira  and  troubles  of  the  world.  She  saw  that 
this  new  husband  they  wishe<l  to  force  upon  her 
was  the  oppressor  of  her  country — the  despoiler 
of  her  family;  it  was  sword  in  hand  that  he 
wooed  her,  and  he  was  not  a generous  conqueror. 
Besides  all  this,  he  was  rude,  ugly,  and  illiterate, 
while  she  was  learned,  accomplished,  and  re- 
markably beautiful.  Though  constantly  assailed 
by  her  ladies  and  her  ministers,  her  repugnance 
did  not  yield  until  a French  army  advanced  and 
threatened  to  besiege  her  in  her  capital.  Then, 
seeing  that  she  must  be  either  the  wife  or  the 
captive  of  Charles,  she  consented  to  a treaty,  the 
principal  article  of  which  was,  that  she  should 
marrj’  the  French  king,  and  convey  to  him  her 
rights  over  Brittany.  Charles  paid  Anne  a short 
visit  in  Rennes,  and  then  retired  into  Touraine. 
Uis  court  maintained  a specious  farce  to  the  last: 
they  treated  his  affianced  bride  Margot  as  Queen 
of  France,  giving  her  splendid  fdtes  at  the  very 
moment  that  Charles  was  enforcing  another  mar- 
riage ; and  still  farther  to  lull  and  delude  Maxi- 
milian, they  drew  up  and  published  an  extra- 
ordinary passport  or  safe-conduct,  permitting  the 
Duchess  Anne  to  travel  through  France  to  join 
her  husband,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  in  Flan- 
ders. But  now  the  scene  changed : instead  of 
his  bride,  it  was  his  rejected  daughter  that  Char- 
les sent  to  Maximilian ; and  the  fair  bride,  the 
heiress  of  Brittany,  was  conducted  to  the  castle 
of  Ringcais,  in  Touraine,  and  there  married  to 
Charles  on  the  6th  of  December,  1491.' 

Maximilian,  who  had  lost  for 
A.D.  *..  tjjnjggif  gi^t  terri- 


' X>aru/  Bcucon:  Arckim  <U  SanU*  aixl  AcU*  Bntajnf, 
quoted  by  T>aru. 


tory,  for  his  daughter  a husband  and  one  of  the 
first  thrones  in  Europe,  made  every  court  in 
Europe  resound  with  his  complaints  and  impre- 
cations ; and  he  threatened  France  with  an  in- 
vasion from  the  co-operating  armies  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  of  Spain,  and  of  England.  Henry, 
seeing  that  there  was  business  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  money-making,  pretended  to  be  greatly 
shocked  (irritation  was  a state  of  mind  he  never 
felt  or  aifected)  at  the  double-dealing  and  over^ 
topping  ambition  of  his  cousin  of  France : he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  gathering  up  of  the  loos- 
ened tlireads  of  the  European  coalition,  and  he 
summoned  a parliament  to  vote  him  fresh  sup- 
plies— almost  the  sole  duty  w’hich  parliament  had 
to  perform  in  his  reign.  During  the  preceding 
summer  he  had  levied  a few  troops,  and  as  re- 
cently as  the  mouth  of  Octolier  he  had  obtained 
a grant  of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths.*  He 
now,  in  the  month  of  January,  pressed  for  an  ac- 
celerated rate  of  payment,  and  got  a pai’liamen- 
tary  sanction  to  measures  by  which  the  English 
gentry  might  ruin  themselves  in  bearing  person- 
ally the  expenses  of  a campaign.  An  act  was 
passed  to  allow  the  warlike  spirits,  who  were 
eager  for  glory,  to  alienate  their  estates  without 
payment  of  the  ordinary  fees  or  fines,  and  to  en- 
feoff lands,  to  the  end  that  their  executors  might 
have  funds  to  fulfil  their  bequests.*  Many  per- 
sons of  the  best  quality,  knights  and  noblemen, 
thus  encouraged,  proceeded  at  once  to  sell  their 
estates,  or  to  raise  money  upon  them.  They 
hoped  to  indemnify  themselves  by  conquests  and 
possessions  in  France ; but,  in  the  event,  they 
found  that  they  had  impoverished — in  many  in- 
stances utterly  ruined  — themselves  and  their 
families  to  no  purpose.  Henry  had  declared  in 
jiarliaraent,  with  his  own  mouth,  that  Charles 
was  a disturber  of  the  Christian  world,  and  that 
he  was  now  determined  to  conquer  the  French 
crown,  his  rightful  inheritance,  for  himself.  The 
levies  of  troops  proceeded  with  rapidity ; and 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  magical  words  of  Crecy  and 
Poictiers,  Azincourt  and  Verneuil.  “But,  for 
all  this,”  says  Bacon,  “and  though  the  king 
showed  great  forwardness  for  a w'ar,  not  only  to 
his  parliament  and  court,  but  to  his  privy  coun- 
cil likewise  (except  the  two  bishops*  and  a few 


* ITe  hod  also  iasned  a commission  to  extort  monor  in  the 
different  connties  and  cities,  under  the  illegal  name  of  “ Bene- 
volence.’’  The  oitixens  of  London  were  forced  to  pajr  fflO.OOO. 
Archbishop  Morton,  now  chancellor,  pnt  men  between  the 
horns  of  a cruel  dilemma;  if  they  lived  fhigalljr  and  without 
show,  they  were  told  that  they  mnst  bo  rich  from  their  parsi- 
mony, and  Uterefure  could  well  afford  to  p«y ; if  they  lived 
hospitably  and  splendidly,  their  rate  of  expenditure  proved 
that  they  must  bo  opulent,  and  therefore  they  could  woU  affiml 
to  pey. 

* Rot.  Part.  • Morton  and  Fox. 
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more);  yet,  nevertheless,  in  his  secret  intentions, 
he  had  no  purpose  to  go  through  with  any  war 
upon  France.  But  the  truth  was,  that  he  did 
but  traffic  with  that  war  to  make  his  return  in 
money."  Some  suspicion  was  excited  by  seeing 
that  he  let  the  spring,  and  the  summer  too,  go 
by  without  taking  the  field.  At  last,  in  the 
month  of  October,  a season  in  which  commanders 
usually  thought  of  retiring  into  winter  quarters, 
and  not  of  opening  a campaign,  he  embarked, 
and  sailed  for  Calais,  where  he  safely  landed 
with  a magnificent  army  of  25,000  foot  and  IGOO 
horse.  Some  of  his  captains  ventured  to  hint 
that,  after  all,  this  would  prove  a mere  demon- 
stration, and  that  the  king  would  not  have  taken 
the  field  at  such  a time  of  the  year  if  he  were  not 
sure  of  concluding  a peace  j^resently.'  The  fact 
was,  Henry  had  arranged  a treaty  three  months 
before  this,  and  })eace  was  in  subsUince  con- 
cluded with  Chjirles  iM^fore  the  army  left  Eng- 
land : but  this  he  was  anxious  to  conceal ; and  he 
silenced  the  captains  by  asserting  that,  lus  he  had 
come  over  to  make  an  entire  conquest  of  France, 
which  was  not  the  work  of  one  summer,  it  was 
of  no  consequence  at  what  season  he  began  the 
invasion,  especially  as  he  had  Calais  reatly  for 
winter  (juarters.  To  have  an  air  of  doing  some- 
thing, he  marche<l  from  Calais  to  Boulogne,  and 
sat  down  before  that  place  as  if  he  meant  to  l)e- 
siege  it.  So  completely  w'as  this  campaign  settled  ' 
beforehand  ujkui  pajHjr,  that  the  French  did  not 
employ  the  useless  and  exfwnsive  ceremony  of 
setting  an  army  on  foot  to  resist  the  invaders. 
There  were  scarcely  any  troops  between  the  co.ast 
and  the  capital.  This  reliance  upon  a secret  bar-  j 
gain  might  have  proved  dangerous,  but  King  , 
Charles  had  a secret  security  in  his  Inuids,  as  we  i 


shall  see  presently.  Instead  of  pressing  the  siege, 
Henry  caused  letters  from  his  amliassadors  to  be 
published  in  the  camp,  showing  that  no  co-ope- 
ration was  to  be  expected  from  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian,  and  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
on  either  of  those  allies.  On  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, eight  days  after  his  arrival  before  Boulogne, 
he  summoned  twenty-four  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  English  army  to  a solemn  council,  and 
submitted  to  their  consideration  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a treaty  of  peace  with  France.  Those 
great  captains  did  what  they  were  required  to 
do,  and  what  they  liad  been  |>aid  to  do  (for  all 
Henry’s  favourites  touched  some  French  gold): 
they  put  their  names  to  a report,  and  strenuously 
advised  him  to  sign  the  treaty.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber two  treaties  were  duly  signed — one  public, 
the  other  private.  By  the  first,*  Ileniy  and 
Cliarles  were  to  live  in  peace  and  alliance  all  the 
days  of  their  lives ; and  the  peace  betw'cen  the 
two  countries  was  to  last  for  one  year  after  the 
deatli  of  the  sunnvor  of  the  two  kings.  By  the 
second,  Charles  was  to  pay  Henry,  by  instal- 
ments, the  sum  of  ;£149,000  sterling;  Xl24,000 
to  go  in  discharge  of  all  claims  upon  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  i)25,(XK)  in  payment  of  tlie  pension 
(our  kings  called  it  tribute)  due  to  Edward  FV. 
It  W'as  thus  that  Henry,  under  the  full  sway  of 
his  money-making  spirit,  sold  war,  or  the  ho{)C8 
I of  it,  to  the  people,  and  i>eac8  to  his  enemies. 
“ But  the  truth  is,  this  peace  was  welcome  to  both 
kings:  to  Charles,  for  that  it  assured  unto  him 
the  possession  of  Brittany,  and  freed  the  enter- 
prise of  Naples:  to  Henry,  for  that  it  filled  his 
j coffers,  and  that  he  foresaw,  at  that  time,  a sUirm 
of  inw’ard  troubles  coming  upon  him,  which  pi*e- 
! sently  after  broke  forth."  * 


' SUinuudj  raiuarks  tlutt  at  liiis  time,  France  had  oonaider-  ' /mnet-^irthen,  wlmm  liU  prodooeemn  livl  (br  thirty  jranra  been 
alilr  outstripped  KtigUnd  in  the  military  art.  “ nanrr  VII.,”  training  fur  the  field;  and  brave  bands  of  Swiss,  ever  ready  to 
he  says,  “was  clear-sighted  to  be  aware  that  no  stxmer  should  rally  under  the  flag  of  France.  The  Kngllah,  on  the  onntnuy, 
he  be  engaged  in  a war  with  Franoe,  than  a rebellion  would  ' fur  two  gonerations,  liad  no  military  practice,  boyoiul  the  sud- 
break  out  in  England.  He  knew  the  Continent,  where  ho  liad  ^ den  ebullitioiu  of  their  civil  wars,  which  lasted  only  for  a few 
livcsl  Iniig,  and  that  the  time  of  Crecy,  I’oictiers,  aiul  Aziiicourt,  daja;  they  bail  no  troopa  of  the  line,  and  tliey  had  brought  their 
perpetually  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  tbe  ^iglish,  had  artillery  to  noperfeotlon.  IVaidea,  they  were  far  fkom  prodigal  in 
pwed  away.  The  military  art  liad  undenpuiie  great  im|irove-  Uieirsuheidias,  andootUduotlongiiiaiiitaiiia  warreiiuiriiigeiior- 
meiieB  in  Franoe.  Cliarles  VIII.  had  at  hia  disposition  a suiierb  nious  ezpente  for  the  traiis|H)rt  of  troops  and  pruviaioiis  by  sta.”. 
artillery,  sui<erlnr  to  tliat  of  all  lUiru|>e  beside;  a Udy  of  men-  | * This  treaty  went  by  the  name  of  the  (le-ioe  of  Etaples. 

at-arms,  as  coustsiiUy  ezervised  during  peace  as  during  war;  ' * JBaron. 
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CHAPTER  II.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.d.  1492—1509. 

HENRY  VII. ACCESSION,  A.D,  1485— DEATH,  A.D.  1509. 


Ferkiu  ^Varbock,  a new  pretender  to  the  crown— He  is  use<l  as  a tool  by  the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy- 
Contradictory  reports  of  his  real  origin — Execution  of  Warbeck's  abettors  in  England — Sir  AVilliaiu  Stanley 
executed  as  a traitor — Warbeck  makes  an  unsuccessful  landing  iu  EngLand — He  rcfiairs  to  Scotland — State  of 
Scotland  at  this  period — Rebellion  against  James  III.  its  king — His  defeat  and  assassination — Succeeded  by 
Janies  IV. — Plots  of  Henry  VII.  against  James  IV. — James  adopts  the  cause  of  Warbeck — He  invades  Eng- 
land in  Warbeck’s  liehalf — Unsuccessful  result  of  the  invasion — Warbeck  dismissed  from  Scotland — Ho  again 
lands  in  England — Ho  is  defeateil  and  taken  prisoner — His  attempts  to  escape  from  the  Tower — Ho  is  executed 
— Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick — Attempts  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  obtain  Naples — His  death — 
ilarriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry,  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland — Death  of  Prince  .Arthur,  son  of  Henry 
— His  widow  espoused  to  his  younger  brother — Henry’s  extortions — His  agents,  Dudley  and  Empson — Henry 
entraps  the  Earl  of  Suffolk — Impiiry  about  the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  in  the  Tower — Henry  dis- 
penses with  parliaments — The  Archduke  Philip  lands  in  England — Ungenerous  advantages  token  of  the  event 
by  Henry — Ho  seeks  in  inarri.age  the  widow  of  Philij) — His  ncgociatious  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain — Last  sick- 
ness and  death  of  Henry  VII. — His  character. 


HE  “storm  of  inward  trouble,” 
which  ITenry  had  foreseen,  pn> 
ceeded  from  a new  pretender  to 
the  crown,  in  riglit  of  an  assumcul 
descent  from  the  house  of  York. 
In  the  preceding  year  a stranger 
— a beautiful  young  man — landed  in  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  and  gave  liiinself  out  to  be  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  the  secoinl  son  of  Edward  IV. 
The  munlcr  of  the  elder  son  by  order  of  their 
uncle  Richard  was  admitted,  but  this  youth  (so 
went  the  story)  hml  e.scaped  by  some  marvellous 
means  from  the  Tow’er ; and,  after  being  a fugi- 
tive and  a wanderer  for  seven  long  years,  hatl 
come  to  claim  his  inheritance.  Without  caring 
for  the  recent  case  of  the  baker’s  boy,  the  citi- 
zens of  Cork  warmly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
jul  venturer,  whose  name  was  soon  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  Miuiy  of  the  An- 
glo-Irish nobles  were  quite  ready  to  draw  the 
sword;  but  the  jiow’erful  Karl  of  Kildai*e  was 
rather  more  cautious  than  he  hail  been  on  the 
previous  occasion,  and  the  young  man  was  in- 
duced to  accept  a pressing  inviUition  to  the 
French  court.  King  Charles,  who  was  then  ex- 
|)cetiug  the  invasion  of  Henry,  and  who  had  not 
as  yet  begun  his  secret  negotiations,  Siiw  the  use 
that  might  l>e  made  of  him  in  disturbing  and 
al.arining  the  English  government,  and  he  there- 
fore gave  him  a most  courteous  reception,  juul 
caused  his  whole  court  to  treat  him  as  the  real 
Duke  of  York  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  England. 
A royal  body-giiani  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
liiiu;  the  storj'  of  his  adventures,  and  the  list  of 
his  accomplishments,  were  diligently  cLrculatetl; 
and  Sir  George  Nevil,  Sir  .John  Taylor,  and  about 
100  English  exiles,  went  to  Paris  and  liound 
tiicmselves  to  his  service.  The  |)er8on  of  this 


claimant  was  the  security  wliich  Charles  ha<l 
against  Hem*}',  and  of  which  he  made  the  most, 
threatening  to  espouse  his  cause  and  to  let  him 
loose  in  England,  backed  by  a French  army;  and 
it  was  this  consideration  that  hastened  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Etaples.  When  that 
treaty  was  conclutled,  Charles  turned  the  adven- 
turer out  of  France,  Henry  endeavoured  to 
make  the  French  court  deliver  him  up;  but  diar- 
ies, probably  thiukiug  that  he  might  be  useful 
hereafter,  said  that  such  a measure  wouKl  be 
iuconsisteut  with  his  honour.  The  wanderer 
then  retired  for  protection  and  assistance  to  the 
Ducliess  of  Burgundy.  Tliis  firincess  pretended 
many  scruples,  and  submitteil  his  whole  story  to 
a studied  and  imposing  scrutiny,  in  order  that 
the  world  might  see  that  she  did  not  take  up  hi.-i 
cause  lightly.  All  this,  and  something  more, 
may  have  been  necessary  to  counteract  the  recol- 
lections left  by  her  conduct  in  relation  to  Simncl. 
But  in  the  end  she  embraced  her  guest  as  her 
dear  nephew,  the  living  image  of  her  loving  bro- 
ther King  Edward  IV.  She  bestowed  on  him 
the  |K>etical  surname  of  “ The  White  Rose  of 
England,”  iu  allusion  to  his  pure  Yorkist  de- 
scent. The  people  of  Flanders,  out  of  their  love 
and  respect  for  the  duchess,  showed  a great  alac- 
rity in  believing  what  she  desired,  and,  by  means 
of  the  active  commercial  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  English,  the  present  condition  of 
the  young  man  was  soon  mode  known,'  and  a 
correspondence  was  opened  in  his  behalf  in  Eng- 
land. Sir  Robert  Clitford  was  despatched  as  the 
confidential  agent  of  these  malcontents  to  the 
court  of  the  Duchess  Margaret,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther this  were  a true  prince  or  not.  Sir  Robert 

I • Haoon  KITH,  “Tlio  n»wi  came  blazing  and  lAundering  ovur 

' into  England  tliat  tbo  Duke  of  York  VM  *uro  alive." 
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reported  that  he  h.id  seen  “The  White  Rose,” 
had  conversed  with  him  and  his  aunt,  and  that 
there  could  not  be  a shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
his  birth  and  rights.  But  Henry  also  had  sent 
his  secret  emissaides  into  the  country,  and  they 
framed  a report  of  a very  different  nature,  stat- 
ing, ns  the  result  of  their  diligent  researches, 
that  “ The  White  Rose”  was  none  other  than  one 
Peterkin  or  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a mer- 
chant— a converted  Jew — of  the  city  of  Toumai; 
that  he  hn<l  lived  much  with  the  English  mer- 
chants in  Flanders,  and  that  he  had  recently  l>een 
travelling  about  Europe  as  a servant  to  Lady 
Bi-omptou,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  exiles.  In  the 
summer  of  1403  Henry  despatched  an  emlMissy  to 
the  Archduke  Philip, son  of  Maxiinili.an  and  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  gnindson  of  Charles  the  Rash,  and 
now  sovereign  prince.  The  ambassadors  were 
charged  to  demand  the  surrender,  or  at  least  the 
expulsion  of  Wai'beck;  but  the  answer  they  re- 
ceived was,  that,  to  have  the  love  and  favour  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  archduke  from  that  time 
for^vard  would  neither  aid  nor  assist  Perkin  or  his 
accomplices,  but  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
interfere  with  the  duchess-dowager,  because  she, 
in  the  lands  assigned  to  her  for  her  dower,  might, 
ns  a sovereign  princeas,  do  and  order  all  things 
at  her  own  will  and  pleasure.  Heniy  upon  this 
withdrew  the  niait  of  English  cloth  from  Ant- 
werp to  Calais,  and  prohibited  all  intercourse  with 
Flanders.  “After  this  the  king,  looking  circum- 
8j)ectly  to  his  matters,  purposed  to  pacify  the 
storms  and  blasts  that  he  j>erceived  to  be  giowing 
rather  by  policy  and  council  than  by  dubious  war.” 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  brilje  Sir  Robert 
Clifford  and  William  Barly,  his  associate;  and 
these  secret  agents  of  the  English  malcontents, 
won  by  his  money  and  promises,  l>etrayed  the 
names  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  England  who  had 
entered  into  Warbeck’s  scheme.  On  the  same 
d.iy  Henry  caused  to  be  nrreate<l,  in  different 
places,  and  brought  before  him  in  London,  John 
Ratcliffe,  Ix)rd  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  do  Mount- 
for<l.  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  Daubeney, 
Robert  Ratcliffe,  Thom.ss  Cressemer,  Thomas 
Astwoo<l,  “as  also  certain  priests  and  religions 
men,”  ns  Sir  William  Ilichefonle,  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, and  Sir  Thomas  Poynes,  l»oth  friars  of  St.  Do- 
minic’s order.  Dr.  William  Sutton,  Sir  William 
Worsely,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Robert  Layl)ome, 
and  Sir  Richard  Lessey.  It  was  not  possible  to 
keep  secret  so  m.any  arrests  of  conspicuous  per- 
sons, and  many  who  had  l)een  sharers  in  the 
aome  treason  fled  and  took  sanctuary.  Judg- 
ment of  death  was  pnssetl  upon  all  the  prisoners, 
and  Sir  Simon  de  Mountford,  Sir  Robert  Rat- 
cliffe, and  William  Daubeney,  were  beheade<l 
immeiliately.  The  others  were  pardoned,  and 
all  the  ]iricsts  for  their  oixler’s  sake ; “ but,”  adds 


the  chronicler,  “few  of  them  lived  long  after." 
Lord  Fitzwulter  was  jwirdoned  of  his  life ; but 
afterwards,  being  sent  to  Calais  and  there  laid 
in  hold,  he  w.as  beheaded,  because  he  corrupted 
the  keepers  in  order  to  esca|)e  out  of  prison,  in- 
tending, as  was  thought,  to  have  gone  to  Perkin. 

These  transactions  passed  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1494,  or  nearly  two  3'ears  after  the  peace 
of  Etaples.' 

A D 1495  Heniy'’s  suspicions  ha<i  fjillen  up- 
' on  Sir  William  Stanlej”,  brother  to 
Lonl  Stanley',  who  had  placed  the  crown  upon  his 
head  at  Bosworth  Field.  After  the  fe.stival  of 
Christmas  the  king  and  court  went  to  lodge  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  One  day,  as  Henry  sat 
there  in  council,  the  false  Clifford  was  intro- 
duced suddenly  to  enact  a part.  Falling  upon 
his  knees,  as  if  he  who  hafl  sold  his  pai^y  were 
in  fear  of  his  life,  he  implored  the  royal  jmu-- 
don;  and  Henry,  as  good  an  actor  Jis  the  tnvi- 
tor,  granted  it  with  much  benignity  of  counte- 
nance. Tlie  tjaitor  was  then  questione<l  con- 
cerning the  full  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
Clifford  named  Sir  William  Stanley.  Henry  ex- 
pressed both  horror  and  incredulity,  but  ho  re- 
commended his  friend  Staidey  to  keep  his  room 
in  the  Tower,  where  Sir  William  was  residing 
with  the  court  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
ch.amberlain.  Regard  hatl  no  doubt  been  pai<l 
to  the  convenience  of  having  the  court  and  pri- 
son within  the  same  walls.  On  the  following 
morning,  when  he  wjis  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil, Stanley  “ denied  little  of  that  wherewith  he 
was  charge<l,  nor  endeavoured  much  to  excuse  or 
extenuate  his  fault,  so  that  (not  very  wisely), 
thinking  to  make  his  offence  less  by  confession, 
he  made  it  enough  for  condemn.ation."* *  The 
judges  at  Westminster  considered  his  confe.ssion 
suflicient  grounds  for  a sentence  of  death.  Peo- 
ple could  scarcely  believe  that  Henry  would  re- 
fti.se  tlie  royal  pardon  in  such  a case.  To  the 
Stanleys  he  had  been  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
crown ; the  criminal  himself  had  saved  his  life 
at  Bosworth  Field,  when  he  was  near  fjilliug 
under  the  furious  charge  of  Richard ; and  the 
Lord  Stanley,  Sir  William’s  brother,  in  addition 
to  his  many  impoi*tant  sendees,  was  husband  to 
the  king’s  mother,  who  was  still  living.  But  the 
prisoner  was  “the  richest  subject  for  value  in  the 
kingdom” — and,  accordingly,  he  died  the  death 
of  a traitor  on  the  16th  of  February.  Other  po- 
litical reasons,  such  as  a wish  to  inspire  terror 
b^'  sti’iking  down  a great  man,  have  lieen  assign- 
ed ; but  nearly  all  the  writers  who  lived  near  the 
time  seemed  to  agree  in  thinking  that  Stanley 
would  liave  had  a much  better  chance  for  his  life 
if  he  had  not  l>een  so  very  rich.* 

' llall;  Sinte;  Bacon:  Rot.  Part.  * Bacon. 

* Bacon:  Hall;  P,  Virgil;  Andri  ;SIS.  in  Bril.  Mu*.];  Stow. 
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The  party  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  after  all  these 
executions,  and  the  treachery  of  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, were  filled  with  despair  and  distrust.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Flemings,  who  suflfered  severely 
from  the  interruption  of  the  trade  with  England, 
l>egan  to  murmur,  and  even  to  threaten  the  pre- 
tender. Warbeck,  u|K)n  this,  adopte<l  the  bold 
resolution  of  landing  in  England.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  while  the  king  was  in  Lancashire  on  a 
visit  to  his  mother,  a few  hundred  desperate  men 
— English  exiles  or  foreign  adventurers — landed 
near  Deal,  and  attempted  to  raise  the  country  in 
favour  of  “ The  White  Rose.”  The  people  were 
easily  moved,  but  it  was  fiercely  to  rejiel,  not  to 
join,  the  invaders,  who,  after  a sliarp  conflict, 
were  driven  back  to  the  sea-shore.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  were  Uiken  prisoners;  the  rest, 
with  Perkin  among  them,  returned  with  a press 
of  sail  to  Flanders.'  All  the  captives  were  driven 
to  London  tied  together  like  a great  team  of  cat- 
tle, and  they  were  executed  to  a man,  some  at 
London  and  Wapping,  others  at  different  places 
upon  the  coast  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Nor- 
folk, their  bodies  l>eing  gibbeted,  “ for  searmarks 
or  light-houses  to  teach  Perkins  people  to  avoid 
the  coast.”* 

A 149r  interruption  of  the  commer- 

cial  intercourse  with  Flanders  was 
of  necessity  almost  as  injurious  to  the  English  as 
to  the  Flemings,  and  Henry  agreed  to  a recon- 
ciliation with  the  Archduke  Philip.  A “great 
treaty  of  commerce”  between  the  two  countries 
was  signed  in  the  month  of  February,  bearing 
this  important  appendage — that  Philip  should 
prevent  the  Dowager-duchess  of  Burgundy  from 
n.ssisting  or  harbouring  the  king’s  rebels,  and 
that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  banish 
from  his  dominions  the  enemies  of  the  other.^ 
Upon  this,  Warbeck,  who  could  no  longer  stay 
in  Flanders,  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  met 
with  a cold  reception.  From  Ireland  he  crossed 
over  to  Scotland,  where  the  court,  which  was 
incense<l  against  Henry,  received  him  with  open 
arms.* 

To  James  III.,  who  had  so  readily  recognized 
his  accession,  and  made  treaties  with  him,  Henry 
was  never  a warm  friend,  or  an  open  enemy.  He 
kept  up  a corre8jK)ndence  with  the  factious  in 
Scotland  even  at  a time  when  he  had  no  ground 
whatever  for  a quarrel  with  the  king.  But  in 
the  summer  of  1487,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
Uike  }>art  in  the  war  on  the  Continent,  he  de- 
sjMitched  his  favourite  negotiator,  Richard  Fox, 

' It  npiMMrs  that  Warbeck  uerer  landed,  bnt  kept  hinuclf  on 
1 1001x1  with  sail!  Iteiit,  to  make  off  iu  nuo  of  not  finding  the 
]>co|>le  favourable. 

^ Bacon;  Fabyan ; Hall;  State;  Rot.  Pari. 

’ Ryrner.  This  laat  claiuie  Hetity  coutinned  to  insert  in  all 
his  treaties  with  foreign  power*. 

' //att;  Polydort  rirffU;  Sioic  ; Tjtler,  Hist.  Scot. 


lord  privy  seal,  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  to  negotiate  with 
James,  who  referred  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen. The  two  bishops  agreed  that  the  truce 
subsisting  should  be  prolonged  till  the  1st  of 
September,  1489;  and  then,  taking  up  a project 
which  had  ali*eady  been  entertained  in  the  Eng- 
lish court,  they  settled  the  following  extraordi- 
nary marriages:  1.  Tlie  King  of  Scots  was  to  take 
to  wife  Elizabeth  Woodville,  w’idow  of  Elward 
IV.;  2.  James,  Prince  of  Scotland  and  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  was  to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of 
ElizabeUi  Woodville  and  Edward  IV.;  and,  3. 
The  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  second  son  of  the 
Scottish  king,  was  to  marry  another  daughter.* 
This  treaty,  however,  soon  fell  to  the  ground, 
because  the  Scottish  monai'ch,  as  a preliminary-, 
insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick, which,  it  appears,  Henry  had  at  one  time 
pi-omised.  From  this  moment  the  English  court 
gave  a more  tlecided  countenance  to  the  faction 
of  the  Scottish  aristocracy.  Although  the  tur- 
bulent Albany  had  been  killed  at  a tournament 
in  France,  and  the  great  Douglas  had  been  con- 
fined like  a monk  to  the  monastery  of  Lindores, 
the  barons  were  still  |)owerful,  and  still  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  the  king,  whom  they  had 
treated  so  harshly,  that  they  could  never  l>elievc 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation  and  forgive- 
ness. When  the  unfortunate  James  begun  to 
display  more  activity  and  vigoiu*  than  had  been 
customary  with  him,  and  to  adopt  measures  for 
curtailing  their  authority,  they  won  over  his 
eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  a youth  only  iu 
his  sixteenth  year,  but  who  had  some  ability, 
and  all  that  impatience  which  has  so  frequently 
distinguishcd  the  heirs  of  weak  kings.  At  the 
same  time  they  strengthened  their  party  with 
some  of  the  Scottish  bisho{>s  and  higher  clergy, 
who  were  irritated  by  the  king’s  denunciation  of 
the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  church  promo- 
tions. The  King  of  England  secretly  sanctioned 
the  unnatural  conspiracy  of  the  son  against  the 
father-;  but  so  adroitly  did  Henry  manage  this 
mutter,  that  it  could  never  be  discovei-ed  to  what 
extent  he  w-ent.  James  was  not  very  wise  in  his 
new-  energy:  he  set  up  his  second  son,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  in  opposition  to  his  first;  and  he 
still  further  irritated  the  higher  onler  of  the 
clergy  by  insisting  that  the  right  of  disjxrsing  of 
vacant  benefices  belonged  solely  to  him,  and  not 
to  the  court  of  Rome.  His  parliament  went  along 
with  him  iu  this  measure,  and  interdicted  appeals 
to  the  |)ope  in  such  cases.  They  also  (rassed  acts 
of  gi-eat  severity  against  tire  Earls  of  j\jg)le  and 
Angus,  the  Lords  Drummond,  Hailes,  and  Lyle, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  many  others.  As 
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noon  ns  this  parliament  adjournc<l,  the  barons 
collected  their  vassnla  in  arms;  and  the  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  who  was  now  addressed  as  “King  of 
Scotland,”  issued  from  Stirling  Castle,  and  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Upon  this,  James  sent 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  Lord  Bothwell,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Murray,  on  an  embassy  to  Henry,  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  a body  of  English  troops 
— in  every  respect  the  woist  step  he  could  have 
taken.  This  application  was  soon  known,  and  it 
was  made  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  upon 
which  the  Scottish  insurgents  declared  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  crown.  His  son  was  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  under  the  title  of  James  IV.; 
and  a new  administration  was  formed,  which 
acted  in  his  name.  Henry,  hoping  to  profit  by 
these  troubles,  and  caring  little  in  what  manner, 
did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  son  as  king. 
The  unfortunate  father  was  soon  driven  from 
Edinburgh;  his  baggage  and  money  were  seized 
at  Leith;  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty  into  Fife, 
by  throwing  himself  on  board  a ship  belonging 
to  the  bnive  Sir  Andrew  Wood.  As  the  whole 
of  the  south  had  risen  in  arms  against  him  he 
fled  to  the  north,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Ejirls  of  Athole,  Huutly,  and  CYawford,  the 
Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  a veteran  who  had 
served  the  French  in  the  wars  on  the  Continent, 
and  by  many  other  noblemen  of  great  name.  Old 
Lindsay  presented  him  with  a gray  charger  re- 
nmrkable  for  height,  power,  and  spirit,  and  said, 
“Only  keep  a goo<l  seat,  and  his  s|>ccd  w’ill  ouUlo 
all  I have  ever  seen,  either  to  flee  or  follow.” 
From  the  north  James  soon  turned  southward, 
with  an  army  of  30,(KK)  men.  He  found  his  ene- 
mies, w’ith  his  own  son  at  their  head,  at  Black- 
ness, near  Linlithgow.  His  force  was  far  superior; 
but  by  the  ad\nce  of  some  of  his  friends  he  lis- 
tened to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  even  signed 
a pacific  treaty.  But  almost  immc<liately  after, 
either  with  or  without  his  consent,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  fell  unawares  on  the  prince’s  army,  gained 
a decidetl  advantage,  and  killed  a great  manj' 
men;  though  the  affair  did  not  break  up  the  ar- 
ray, or  even  force  the  prince  to  retreat.  Indeed, 
within  a few  days  the  king  renewed  the  treaty 
with  his  enemies,  who  stood  w’ith  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  who  obtained  very  advantageous  con- 
dition.s.  lie  then  retired  to  Eiiinburgh  Castle, 
and  dismissed  his  northern  forces.  But  the 
prince’s  j)arty,  or  rather  the  faction  which  miwle 
that  youth  their  instrument,  either  kept  together 
their  forces,  or  re-collected  them  immediately 
after  the  pacification  of  Blackness,  and  once  more 
forced  the  king  into  the  field.  After  some  minor 
operations,  this  short  but  sanguinary  civil  war 
was  terminated  on  the  18th  of  June,  1488,  at 
Little  (^anglar,  a moor  upon  the  ea.st  of  a brook 
called  Sauchie  Bum,  .about  two  miles  from  Stir- 


ling, and  one  mile  from  the  memorable  field  of 
Bannockburn.  The  royalists  were  rather  inferior 
in  number,  and  the  naked  Higlilanders  were  not 
a match  for  the  h.ordy  and  well-armed  Galwegians, 
and  the  yet  better  equipped  Borderers  of  Lid- 
desdale  and  Annandale.  l^iile  his  followers  still 
maintained  a desperate  conflict,  the  king,  who 
was  no  warrior,  and  apparently  no  horseman, 
stuck  his  spurs  into  his  charger,  and  galloped  from 
the  field.  The  horse  he  rode  was  the  gallant 
gray  which  had  been  j>resented  to  him  by  the 
Lord  Ijindsay  of  the  Byres,  and  which  probably 
proved  too  much  for  an  unskilful  or  a timid  rider. 
It  is  {K>8sible  that  James  may  really  have  been 
killed  by  a fall  from  this  horse;  but  the  following 
is  the  singular  account  given  by  all  tlie  Scottish 
chroniclers  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time,  and 
also,  w’e  believe,  universally  adopted  by  later 
writers,  as  well  as  still  attested  by  popular  tnuli- 
tion.  Ais  the  king  crossed  the  brook  of  Bannock, 
close  to  a small  hamlet  called  Miltoun,  a poor 
wcjman  who  was  drawing  water  from  the  brook, 
threw  down  her  jfitcher  in  alarm  close  before 
him;  upon  which  his  bounding  stee<l  took  fright, 
8wer\’cd  in  his  course,  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground  with  such  violence  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  senses.  The  cotters  ran  to  his  assistance,  and, 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  quality,  carried  him  into 
the  house  of  the  miller,  took  off  his  heavy  ar- 
mour, and  laid  him  upon  a wretched  flock  bed, 
with  a coarse  rug  thrown  oyer  him.  As  soon  as 
he  recovered  his  senses  he  asked  for  some  priest 
or  monk  to  whom  he  might  confess  before  he 
died.  The  poor  peo(>le  then  asked  who  he  was; 
iuid  James,  as  the  story  goes,  said  incautiously, 
“AUisI  this  moniing  I w.as  your  king.”  Then 
the  woman  of  the  house  ran  forth  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying  out  for  a priest  to  shrive  the 
king!  Attracted  by  her  clamour,  a man,  who 
was  one  of  a party  of  stragglers  from  the  victori- 
ous army  of  the  prince,  went  into  the  house,  and 
recognizing  the  king,  stooped  over  him,  as  if  ho 
were  a priest  about  to  administer  the  last  conso- 
lations of  religion,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
with  a dagger.  James  III.  was  only  thirty-five 
years  old  when  he  ijerishe<l.  At  the  dismal  news 
of  his  death  his  undutiful  son  was  overwhelmed 
with  remoiae;  but  though  this  feeling  embittered 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  cast  a gloom  u{k>u 
his  most  festive  hours,  it  did  not  j>reveut  him 
from  ascending  the  throne,  nor  from  embarking 
most  ardently  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Ho 
attended  his  father’s  funeral,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Perth,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  Abbey,  with 
the  usual  ]>omp  and  rejoicings,  on  the  2Gth  of 
June.  He  had  set  an  example  highly  dangerous 
to  kings;  but  this  did  not  seem  to  affect  Henry, 
who  granted  passports  to  the  ambassadors  of  his 
“dear  cousin,”  James  IV.,  taking  care,  however. 
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at  the  same  time,  to  send  strong  reinforcements 
to  Berwick,  which  might  he  attacked  with  the 
vigour  wdiich  generally  characterizes  a new  re- 
volution. Having  agreed  with  the  young  king 
for  a Jihree  yeara’  truce,  he  then  waited  events; 
and  the  course  they  took,  for  some  time,  seemed 
likely  to  lay  Scotland  at  hLs  feet  without  his 
making  war,  which  he  disliked,  and  without  his 
touching  his  treasures,  which  he  disliked  still 
more. 

The  late  King  of  Scotland  ha<l  not  died  unla- 
raeuted,  and  there  were  some  bold  and  desperate 
men  who  were  quite  ready  to  try  another  revolu- 
tion. In  the  following  year  the  Lord  Forbes  took 
up  arms,  and  marched  through  the  country  wdth 
a bloody  shirt,  said  to  be  the  late  king’s,  fi.xed 
upon  a spear,  as  his  banner;  and  this  ghastly 
token  had  a wonderful  effect  U|X)u  the  common 
people,  who  had  always  been  rather  attached  to 
the  deceased  sovereign.  At  the  same  time  the 
Lord  Lyle  occupied  the  strong  castle  of  Dumbar- 
ton in  defiance  of  the  new  goveniment,  and  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  the  Lord  Darnley,  and  some 
others,  armed  their  vassals  and  put  their  castles  in 
a state  of  defence.  But  James,  who  was  as  active 
.md  warlike  as  his  father  had  been  sedentiu-y  and 
pacific,  and  who  was  surrounded  by  men  of  en- 
ergy,  rapidly  collected  an  army,  and,  after  a few 
sieges  and  a desperate  nocturnal  fight  at  Talla 
lilos-s,  about  si.\teen  miles  from  Stii-liug,  he  com- 
pletely suppressed  this  revolt.  His  clemency  in 
the  hour  of  victory  and  triumph  was  still  more 
effective  than  his  arms,  and  the  disafiected  nobles 
w'ei-e  pretty  generally  reconciled,  and  even  at- 
biched  to  his  government. 

In  the  following  year  (1490),  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Scottish  king  was  negotiating 
with  Henry  in  the  most  friendly  manner  for  the 
settlement  of  some  Border  differences,  and  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  truce,  a dark  plot  was  hatched 
at  the  English  court  for  the  seizing  of  his 
l>erson,  together  with  that  of  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Ro-s-s,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
Ramsay,  Lord  Bothwell,  the  favourite  of  the  late 
king,  who  had  fled  into  England,  tlie  Earl  of 
Buchan,  who  had  recently  been  received  into 
James’  favour,  and  one  Sii-  Thomas  Tod,  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  entered  into  au  agreement 
with  Henry  to  seize  the  two  princes  and  deliver 
them  both  into  his  hands.  For  present  aid  in 
this  treasonable  enter])rise  Henry  advanced  the 
sum  of  .£260;  but,  with  his  accustomed  parsi- 
mony, he  stipulated  that  the  money  should  be 
restored  to  him  by  a certain  day.  The  bargain 
was  drawn  up  at  Gi’cenwich,  and  Tod  delivered 
his  son  as  an  hostage  or  security.'  But  although 

* 'I'lio  indiutrioui  Hymor  flrat  brought  thU  trauractioa  to 
light.  Tlie  origiual  agtvomoul  is  i>uhlUhud  In  his  F<alcrv,  Con- 
tfiiiiofit*,  &c. 


James  liad  no  suspicion,  and  had  probably  never 
learned  that  such  a plan  was  on  foot,  the  project 
came  to  nothing.  In  the  following  year  Henry 
received  with  open  arms  the  Earl  of  Angus,  one 
of  the  most  jwwerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and 
concluded  another  dark  agreement  with  him;  and 
though  this  conspiracy,  which  was  known,  at 
least  in  part,  to  James,  failed,  like  that  of  Both- 
well, Buchan,  and  Tod,  he  did  not,  for  that,  cea.se 
to  maintain  a secret  intercourse  with  the  disaf- 
fected portion  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  nor  ne- 
glect to  keep  spies  in  the  court.  James,  though 
he  was  very  imi>erfectly  infomed  of  these  prac- 
tices, still  knew  enough  to  excite  his  indignation; 
and  his  natural  disposition  alone  made  him  hate 
the  cohl  and  crafty  character  of  Henry.  The 
young  king,  moreover,  had,  from  the  time  of  his 
accession,  kept  up  a friendly  correspondence  with 
Henry’s  implacable  enemy,  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy; and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing not  only  that  James  know  of  Warbeck’s  com- 
ing, but  that  he  had  negotiated  with  him  several 
years  before  he  came. 

Whether  James  entered  into  these  relations 
with  his  eyes  oj>en  to  the  fact  that  Perkin  was 
not  w'hat  he  gave  himself  out  to  be,  or  whe- 
ther he,  at  this  or  at  any  later  time,  believed 
him  to  be  au  impostor,  must  remain  matter  of 
doubtful  8{)eculatiou.  What  is  cerUiin  is,  that 
he  and  his  people  had  long  entertained  the  no- 
tion of  breaking  with  Henry,  as  with  a man 
who  could  never  be  trusted,  and  who  had  the 
art  of  making  jMjace  more  dangerous  than  war. 
When,  therefore,  the  wanderer  presented  him- 
self, he  found  the  Scots  in  a humour  which  would 
not  dispose  them  to  l>e  very  critical  in  the  exa- 
mination of  his  proofs  of  royal  birth;  but  such 
was  the  wonderful  tact,  such  the  winning  man- 
ners of  Perkin,  that  he  soon  convinced  ])Cople 
through  their  feelings  to  himself  personally,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  tlie 
honest  belief  that  their  interesting  guest  wiu? 
really  the  jieraon  that  he  reported  himself  to  be. 
There  was  certainly  no  real  pnnee  at  the  time 
more  beautiful,  and  graceful,  and  accomplished, 
than  this  extraordinary  pretender.  Immediately 
after  his  arrivid  in  Scotland,  James  IV.,  who 
always  addressed  him  as  “cousin,”  entertained 
him  with  tournaments  and  other  great  festivals; 
and  when  these  were  over  he  took  him  with  him 
on  a royal  jirogress  through  Scotland,  by  which 
means  he  was  seen  and  enthusiastically  admired 
by  all  cla.sses.  As  if  to  prove  the  warmth  of  his 
atUichment,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction 
that  Perkin  was  the  real  Duke  of  York,  he  mar- 
ried him  in  a short  time  to  the  Lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Eai'l  of 
Huntly,  who,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  neai'ly 
related  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart. 
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ITenn*  was  much  <lisquietc(l  hy  these  transac- 
tions; nor  were  liis  appreliensious  abated  when 
he  learned  that  James  liad  summoned  all  his 
lieges  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  I<a»uler.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  renew  an  old  friendship  with 
Ramsay,  Ijord  Bothwell,  the  discontented  fa- 
vourite of  the  late  king;'  to  seiul  a present  to  the 
reigning  king’s  brother;  and  to  employ  one  Mas- 
ter Wyat,  an  Englishman,  and  an  old  servant  in 
this  kind  of  business,  as  a secret  envoy  in  Scot- 
land. Henry’s  bosom  friend,  Fox,  now  Bishop 
of  Durham,  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  in  a 
more  open  manner;  but  ho  was  less  successful 
than  Wyat.  The  English  bishop  wjus  soon  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Scottish  court  by  a French  knight, 
a more  welcome  amlwussador,  from  Charles  VIII. 
This  was  the  Sire  de  C’oncressault,  who  had  been 
captain  of  the  iVench  guard  of  honour  n.ssigned 
to  Perkin  by  King  (’harles  in  1493.  In  public, 
the  accomi)Iished  diplomatist  showed  himself  as 
a mediator  anxious  to  reconcile  the  differences 
existing  V>etweeu  the  Fi-euch  and  English  sove- 
reigns; in  private,  he  favoured  Perkin  and  the  war 
jiarty,  and  presse<l  for  the  invjusion  of  England; 
for  his  master  Charles  was  irritated  .and  alarmed 
by  the  conduct  of  Henry,  who  had  now  formed 
a le.ague  with  the  i>o|>e,  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
from  establi.-!hiug  themselves  as  conquerors  l>e- 
yond  the  Alps.  In  a short  time  Raiusjiy,  liord 
Bothwell,  wrote  secretly  to  Henry,  informing 
him  that  the  E;irl  of  Buchan*  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  f\ilfil  what  w.os  meant,  and  th.at  he  hof>ed 
to  be  able,  “ in  the  long  nights,"  to  surprKst!  W.ar- 
IxM-k  in  his  tent,  and  take  him  ]>risoner.  He 
went  on  to  tell  his  emjdoyer  that  he  had  spoken 
to  the  king's  brother,  who  engaged  to  do  his  grace 
service,  and  not  to  join  the  army  .against  hisgmee 
for  .aught  the  king  might  do,  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  Moray  undertook  to  solicit  the  young  prince 
to  go  over  to  his  grace,  in  case  his  brother  King 
James  should  j)ersist,  against  the  will  of  his  b.a- 
roiiry  and  his  whole  j>eople,  in  making  this  war. 
This  spy,  who  w'as  tlaisted  by  King  James  all 
the  time,  cert.oiidy  worke<l  hard  to  earn  Henry's 
money,  and  scrupled  at  no  mejisuri's,  however 
bjis<‘.  In  other  letters  he  mentions  the  names  of 
the  Dacres,  Nevils,  I/>vels,  and  Herons,  and  .some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  north  of  England,  as  l>e- 
ing  in  correspondence,  or  h.aving  stolen  inter- 
views, with  King  James  ami  Warl>eck.* 

The  Ltowager-duchess  of  Burgiuuly  contrived 
to  semi  to  Scotland  sixty  picketl  nien-at-ann.s, 


and  a supply  of  crosslwws,  arms,  amtour,  and 
other  militarj'  stores;  and  Perkin  soon  found 
him.self  at  the  head  of  I KK)  men  of  all  manner 
of  nations.  James  now  concluded  a treaty  with 
Warbeck  as  with  a sovereign  prince.  Alany  of 
the  Scottish  nobles  l>esi<les  Bothwell  and  Buchan 
were  sold  to  Henry,  and  ready  to  betray  the 
army;  others,  out  of  prudence  and  gootl  policy, 
w'ere  agtiiinst  the  war,  for  Scotland  had  been 
much  w'e.akened  by  the  recent  internal  diasen- 
sions;  but  James,  who  was  young  and  ardent, 
knew*  not  the  treacherj'  of  one  party,  and  rajected 
the  a<lvice  of  the  other.  By  some  means  not  ex- 
plained, Buoh.an  failed  in  his  plan  of  seizing  War- 
beck  in  his  tent;  and  on  the  8th  of  S«^pteml;>or 
Bothwell  informed  Henry  that,  on  the  15th  d.ay 
of  the  same  month,  J.ames  wouhl  I'e  at  Ellam 
Kirk,  within  ten  miles  of  the  mai-ches  of  Eng- 
land, with  Perkin  .and  his  followers,  and  all  the 
Scottish  troo{)s  he  could  miLster.*  The  sjty  made 
a trifling  misUiko  in  point  of  date;  but  early  in  the 
winter  James  crossed  the  Bonlers,  l>cing  preceded 
by  a declaration  of  war,  and  an  a<ldre83  on  the 
part  of  Perkin  to  his  faithful  sxibjects,  the  |>eople 
of  England.  Had  Perkin  come  alone,  or  with 
the  few  Englishmen  who  had  joined  hi.s  standard, 
his  chance  w’ould  hav'e  been  better,  though  in  no 
circumstances  could  that  chance  have  been  a good 
one.  Warned  in  proper  time  by  Bothwell,  Henry 
ha<l  adopted  measures  to  indispose  men’s  minds 
to  insurrection. 

Instead  of  a general  rising  in  his  favour,  Per- 
kin saw  that  he,  and  the  Bonier  gentlemen  who 
had  joined  him,  were  regardetl  with  detestation, 
as  being  in  close  league  with  the  natural  enemies 
of  England.  At  the  s:une  time,  the  French  ad- 
venturers could  not  agree  with  the  Germans  and 
Flemings,  and  the  Scots  quarrelled  with  .all  the 
fonugnere  alike.  Then,  to  convert  Warbeck’s 
last  faint  hope  into  despair,  the  ill-di.sciplined 
iuvarlers,  with  or  without  James’  consent,  Isjgan 
to  ])liiiider  the  country,  and  thereby  to  convert 
every  yeoman  and  every  jHotsant  into  a deter- 
mined enemy.  Warl»eck  said  (or  at  least  it  is 
i-Ojxu-ted,  to  his  honour)  that  he  would  rather 
lose  the  throne  than  gain  it  by  the  sufferings  of 
Kiiglishmen.  It  should  .apj>e.ar  that  the  cattle  and 
stoi-es  had  lieen  removed  l>etimes  from  the  open 
country,  and  that  this  marauding  expedition  was 
not  verj'  productive  in  the  .article of  victuals;  for 
the  invH<lers  soon  felt  the  want  of  provisions,  an<l 
thereupon  retreated  across  the  Borders  without 
fighting  a b.attle,  or  waiting  for  a sight  of  an  Eng- 
lish army,  just  as  Bothwell  hatl  foretold.* 


' At  tli0  nurnioniliU  exenttion  in  MS2,  when  Jainm  III.’*  | 
fnrouriUw  w«*ro  liangnl  ii.v  lh«  baron*  on  the  hritlge  of  Ijoiilor,  j 
thU  Rainmr  wa*  Uie  only  one  thut  A»  Uio  plot  fi>r  | 

erizlng  King  Janin*  and  hi*  hmUior  Mem*  to  liavo  originato<l 
with  him,  ho  miut  hav«  had  a genius  for  this  kind  of  imdcr- 
taking. 

VoL.  I. 


* Dtir.han.  It  will  ho  rcmoniborisl,  had  iiUo  l>cen  concornod  in 
the  Orveuwicli  plot  for  seizing  James  and  hi*  brother. 

* Oi-iffinal  Utur$  Miutratitt  of  KnpluA  History,  hy  Sir  Ilonry 

Klli*.  • Ihkt. 

* Bnron;  /fall;  Stoic;  Tytlcr*  UU(.  Scot.;  Sir  Henry  Kills’ 
Utters. 
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1'hi.s  inourfsion,  though  little  l)ctter  than  a foul 
rai(.l,  wa.s  productive  of  serious  consequences;  for 
the  })Cople  of  Cornwall,  considering  themselves 
over-taxed  by  Henry  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
wai-,'  TOse  in  open  rebellion,  and  crj’ing  for  the 
execution  of  the  Archbishop  Morton,  chancellor 
and  chief  mini.ster,  and  of  Sir  Reginald  Grey, 
they  poured  into  Devonshire  to  the  number  of 
16,(X)0  men.  From  Devonshire  they  a<lvanced  into 
Somersetshire,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
lx)rd  Audley,  and  many  other  persons  of  le.ss 
note.  I'hey  then  marched  through  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Suney,  into  Kent,  and  en- 
camped on  Blackheath.  Henry,  whose  great 
sjigacity  did  not  j)rtr.serve  him  from  superstition, 
believed  that  Saturday  w’a.s  his  lucky  day ; and, 
accordingly,  he  ordered  battle  to  be  given  on  a 
S:iturday.  While  the  TiOrd  Daul>eney  moved 
from  London  to  attack  in  front,  the  Ei\rl  of  Ox- 
ford made  a circuit  to  attack  in  rear;  and  the 
king,  with  a great  body  of  reserve  and  most  of 
the  ai-tillery,  kept  his  }u*i*son  out  of  danger  at 
St.  Gec*rge’s  Fields,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ix)udon. 
r.<ord  Daulxmey,  after  a sharp  conflict,  in  which 
the  Corui.sh  ai*chers  did  great  execution,  drove  in 
the  advance  post  of  the  insurgents  at  Deplford- 
Strand,  carried  the  bridge,  ascended  the  hill, 
and  establi.shed  himself  on  the  heiith.  At  the 
same  time,  Oxford  showed  himself  in  their  rear. 
Though  without  hoi-se  or  artillery,  or  any  good 
oflicei’s  to  command  them,  the  Cornish  men 
fought  bravely,  until  2iXK)  of  them  were  slain. 
Fifteen  hundml  were  taken  with  ai'ms  in  their 
hands;  and  among  the  prisoners  were  lionl  Aud- 
ley and  Flammock,  an  attorney,  and  Joseph,  a 
blacksmith.  The  Lord  Avulley  wa.s  beheaded  at 
Tower  Hill;  Flammock  and  Joseph  were  hanged, 
tlrawn,  and  (piartered,  at  Tyburn.  The  black- 
smith died  like  a hero.  All  the  rest  were  par- 
doned by  proclamation,  and  the  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  comjiound  for  their  liberty  with  the 
men  that  had  taken  them. 

The  battle  of  Blackheath  wjus  fought  on  the 
22d  of  June,  1497.  A short  time  l>efore  it  ha]>- 
[Kuied  King  James  agjiin  cros-sed  the  Twee<l,  and 
swept  the  country  as  far  as  the  Tees;  but  he  re- 
treated when  the  Kirl  of  Surrey  marchetl  north- 
wiml  with  a [x>werful  army.  The  Engli.sh  then 
ravaged  a part  of  the  Scottish’ lK)rdei-s ; but  after 
g.aining  or  losing  a few  insignificant  conflicts 
they  retired,  and  the  war  l:uiguishe<l.  Henry’s 
corresj)Ondcnts  were  not  slow  in  informing  him 
that  dames  wished  for  peace;  whereu|K)n  the 
Engli.sh  king  re[>eatc<l  an  offer  he  had  already 


' Oil  tlio  lath  of  February.  soon  after  roooivin^  nt'w» 
that  JauiuB  and  Warbcck  hiul  crocsed  tho  Iloixlurs,  {>arUatnuut 
|iai«c<i  a grant  of  two-toiiths  luid  twu-Afleuntlis.  'Iho  Cornish 
men  pr«t«nd<Ki  tliat  tho  m«n  of  tho  north  alone  ought  to  i«y  for 
til©  dofooce  of  thoir  own  proTince*. 


I made  of  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Marga- 
1 ret,  to  his  cousin,  the  King  of  Scots.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the 
marriage  was  not  concluded  till  more  than  five 
3’ears  afU*r.  James,  though  young,  thoughtles.s, 
dissijMited,  and  extnivagant,  was  too  honourable 
to  think  of  selling  Perkin  Warbeck,  for  whom  he 
had  coined  liis  plate,  and  even  converted  the  great 
chain  of  gold  which  he  wjus  accustomed  to  wear 
into  money.  Before  dismissing  his  army,  or  con- 
cluding anything  with  Henry,  he  permittwl  Per- 
kin to  depart;  l>eing  no  longer  able  to  assist  him, 
and  seeing  that,  if  he  remained,  his  presence  wonh  I 
only  embaiTass  the  negotiations.  A ship  w.as  pri- 
vately got  ready  at  Ayr,  and  a delicate  attention 
wjis  paid  to  whiitever  might  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  ]Mus.sengei-s.  Warbeck  was  escort - 
e<l  to  the  sea-port  by  a guard  of  horse,  and  heem- 
Imrkeil  with  a few  followers  who  were  much  at- 
tached to  him,  and  who  would  on  no  account 
leave  him.  Though  he  had  nothing  to  offer  her 
but  a wandering  and  perilous  life,  his  wife  rt*- 
solved  to  share  his  fortunes  to  the  last— for, 
prince  or  impostor,  he  had  won  the  heart  of  that 
be.autiful’ woman.  At  the  end  of  July  the  “Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York” — as  they  were  still  calle«l 
— left  Scotland  for  ever.*  They  sUkkI  over  to 
Ireland,  and,  landing  at  Cork,  W;irl>eck  trie«l 
once  more  to  nii.se  the  Irish,  tailing  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  acted  on  the  lx)ld  i*esolution  of  trying 
his  fortunes  in  Cornwjdl.  At  the  In^ginning  of 
ScptemlxT  he  arrived  in  Whitaand  Bay,  with 
four  small  barks  and  some  six  or  seven  scoi-e 
lighting  men.  From  the  coiist  he  marched  inland 
to  Bodmin,  the  native  place  of  Joseph  the  black- 
smith, whose  fate  at  Tyburn  seemed  to  his  towns- 
men to  call  for  vengeance.  In  other  jjarts  of  the 
country  there  w'ere  many  thou.sands  who  ha<l  lost 
relations  an<l  friends  in  the  fierce  fight  at  P>lack- 
heath,  and  who  were  equally  eager  for  revenge. 
Warbeck  soon  found  himself  :it  the  heatl  of  a 
host.  Having  a.s.sumed  the  title  of  Richard  IV., 
King  of  England  and  Fnince,  and  IauxI  of  Ire- 
land, and  having  sent  his  wife,  “ for  present 
safety,”  to  Alount  iSt.  ilicluiel,  he  jwlvanced  into 
Devonshire,  and,  being  joined  by  many  disaf- 
fected pei-sons,  apj>eared  liefore  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  September,  with  an 
in-egular  force,  estimated  by  those  within  the 
walls  at  10,tH)0  men.  The  nobility  anil  gentry 
of  all  the  neighbouring  country  h.ad  flocked  into 
that  city,  where,  headed  by  the  Eiirl  of  Devon- 
shire, and  seconded  by  the  wealthier  burghers, 
they  bade  defiance  to  the  insurgcnt.s,  wdio  hail  no 
artillery,  nor  any  kind  of  engines  [irofnir  for  a 
siege.  The  Cornish  men,  however,  boldly  as- 

* T.vUor'*  Hittory  of  Scotland.  Mr.  TyUor'n  curioua  extmer » 
fitim  tho  “ Tn;4i»uior‘»  Book*"  ORtabUsii  aovoml  very  intcrMliti.; 
point*. 
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saultcd  the  east  and  north  gates;  Vnit  they  faile<l, 
and  lost  alM)ut  3(K)  or  400  men.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  they  repeateil  their  ns.sanlts  upon  the 
same  two  gates,  and  “esjiecially  at  the  north 
gate,  which  was  again  well  and  truly  defended, 
and  ptit  Perkin  from  his  purpose  there ; . . . 

insomuch,  as  when  Perkin 
and  his  coin|Miny  had  well 
as.sayed  and  felt  the  guns, 
they  were  fain  to  desire  to 
have  license  to  gather  their 
comjMmy  together,  and  so 
to  depart  and  leave  the 
city.”'  This  failure  dis- 
heartened such  of  the  men 
of  Devonshire  as  had  joined 
the  insurgents,  and  they  be- 
gan to  return  to  their  homes 
Jis  quietly  as  they  could;  but 
the  hardy  men  of  Cornwall 
advise<l  Warl>eck  to  con- 
tinue his  march  eastward, 
vowing  that  they  were 
i-eady  to  die  for  him  to  a 
man.  IVIaking  ra])id  mar- 
ches, they  leachefl  Taunton, 
in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
20th,  but  they  found  no  ac- 
cession of  force,  though  the 
country  ]>eople,  who  were  still  complaining  of 
the  king’s  bix-gatherers,  wished  success  to  their 
enterjirise.  At  Taunton  their  farther  progress 
was  checke<l  by  the  presence  of  a royal  army, 
numerous,  provided  with  artillery,  and  well  ap- 
|)ointe<l  in  all  jwu-ticulars.  The  half-naked  Cor- 
nish men,  thus  confronted,  neither  fled  nor  spoke 
of  retreat;  aiul  '\Varl>eck,  showing  a goo<l  counte- 
nance, rode  along  their  lines,  and  matlc  his  dispo- 
sitions for  a battle,  to  be  fought  on  the  morrow; 
for  the  quiet  sha<les  of  evening  were  stealing 
along  the  beautiful  valley  of  Taunton  Dean,  and 
the  royalists  had  pitchwl  their  tents  and  tethered 
their  hoi-ses  for  the  night.  But  Warbeck,  with 
all  his  princely  qualities,  was  deflcient  in  one,  very 
e.ssential  to  princes  in  those  d.iys — ho  wanted 
courage;  ho  was  ap{>nlltKl  by  the  sight  of  the 
measureless  superiority  of  Henry’s  forces,  anti 
during  the  night  he  mounted  a swift  horse  and 
lletl  from  his  company  at  Taunton,  taking  no 
leave  nor  license  of  them.* *  When  morning 
dawned,  and  his  flight  was  discovered,  the  Cor- 
nish men,  without  heatl  or  leatler  — “ Mnthout 


' I.ott«r  from  tho  Knrl  uf  Deroimhire  to  the  kinft,  Jate<I  the 
1 ‘'Ih  of  September,  the  lame  day  on  which  thli  leconil  attack 
waa  ma<le.— KIIU'  L/ltm. 

* lyetter  ftom  the  king,  dated  tho  2.1th  of  Sept. — Sir  //.  EIUm. 

’ Tlie  Claterrlan  abbej  of  ItoauUeu  waa  fhiindol  a.d.  by 
King  John.  TJie  atone  wall  which  aunoundeil  the  procincta  of 
the  abbey  la  in  ureral  placea  netu-ly  entire.  The  abhot'a  a|iart-  | 


stroke  stricken’’  — submitted  to  the  mercy  of 
Henry,  who  hanged  the  ringleaders,  and  dismiss- 
ed the  rest,  naked  and  starving.  Great  num- 
l)er8  of  well-mounted  men  were  despatched  in 
every  quarter  in  pursuit  of  Perkin,  but  his  steed 
carrietl  him  well,  and  he  reached  the  sanctuary 


of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest.  Tliere  was  also 
sent,  with  all  speed,  a troop  of  horse  to  St.  M i- 
chael’s  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  to  seize,  at  all  haz- 
artls,  the  person  of  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon, 
who  ha<l  been  sent  there  by  her  husband,  “ whom 
in  all  fortunes  she  entirely  loved.”  “ The  king," 
adds  Bacon,  “ sent  in  great  diligence,  not  know- 
ing whether  she  might  be  ivith  child ; ichereb// 
(he  husinees  would  not  have  ended  in  Perkin's  per- 
son” The  horsemen  easily  got  possession  of  the 
fair  Catherine,  and  brought  her  like  a captive 
find  l)ondwoman  to  the  king,  in  whose  ])resenoe 
she  blushed  and  wept  bitterly.  Her  Isjauty  and 
amiable  countenance  touched  even  the  cold,  im- 
l>assive  heart  of  Henry ; he  treated  her  with 
res|)ect,  almost  with  tenderness,  and  sent  her 
his  wife,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  court 
she  was  receivetl  with  great  kindness.* 

The  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  was  soon  surround- 
ed by  the  king’s  troojw,  but  Henry  hesitated  to 
force  so  holy  a place,  and  he  proceedetl  by  arti- 
fice, in  which  he  waa  not  often  unsuccessful.  He 
sent  some  of  his  skilful  agents  to  work  upon  the 


niento,  Kft«r  tlie  diMoIntion  cnnT(>rt«iI  into  n family  neat,  a lotr; 
building,  fiipiKWcd  to  liars  brrn  the  dormitory,  tlie  ancient 
kitchen,  and  the  rofeotory,  are  still  standing.  Hie  chutvli  is 
entirely  gone.  The  ivfsctory,  a plain  stone  bnilding,  with  strun 
buttrcaara,  and  a curiously  raftered  onk  roof,  fonns  the  |>.arisli 
church  of  the  Tillage  of  n<mulieu. 

• Hall;  Andri:  Bacon;  Sir  Henry  nilis'  tMUrt. 
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fears  of  Perkin,  who,  finding  himself  without 
help  or  hope,  accepted  the  royal  pardon,  and,  of 
his  own  will,  frankly  and  freely  departed  out  of 
sanctuary.  Henry  would  not  admit  him  into 
his  presence,  but  his  curiosity  induced  him  to 
take  a secret  view,  from  behind  a screen,  of  the 
spirit  which  had  so  long  tormented  him.  A part 
of  the  royal  army,  whose  presence  was  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  taxes  and  fines,  marched 
westward  into  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  The 
commissiouei’s  ap^vointed  to  levy  fines  upon  the 
wealthier  insurgents,  according  to  one  old  writer,' 
“ like  a whirlwind,  tossed  and  pierced  the  cotFers 
and  substance  of  the  jieojile;”  and  Bacon  says  that 
“they  proceeded  with  such  strictness  and  severity, 
as  did  much  obscure  the  king’s  mercy  in  sparing 
of  blood,  with  the  bleeding  of  so  much  treasure.” 
When  Henry  returned  to  Loudon,  Warbeck 
rode  behind  him  at  a little  distance,  but  not  in 
any  ignominious  fashion.  In  order  that  he  might 
lie  seen  by  all  the  citizens,  he  was  sent  through 
Cheapside  ;uid  Cornhill  to  the  Tower,  riding  on 
horsebiick  in  slow  pi*oce.ssion.  The  people  crowd- 
ed to  gaze  upon  the  handsome  prisoner,  whose 
wonderful  adventures  had  occupied  their  minds 
during  so  many  years.  Some  hooted  and  scoffed, 
but  the  majority  preserved  a wondering  and  re- 
8{)ectful  silence.  When  they  saw  the  dismal  gates 
close  upon  him  they  thought  never  to  see  him 
again;  but  presently  he  came  forth  of  the  Tower, 
and  he  was  conveyed  in  the  same  slow  state  back 
to  the  palace  at  Westminster.  In  ajiiieiirance,  he 
lived  at  liberty  in  the  court;  in  reality,  he  was 
watched  by  certain  keejiers,  who  were  ordered 
never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  nor  permit  him  to 
move  from  them  a nail’s  breadth.  He  was  not 
converted  into  a menial,  like  Sinmel,  but  w’as 
treated  with  an  outward  show  of  respect.  He 
w'as  rejieatedly  examined  before  a select  commis- 
sion ; but,  except  a few  particulai’s,  which  in  no 
vv'ay  explained  the  most  mysterious  pai-ts  of  his 
story,  his  confessions  were  kept  secret.* 

A D 1 1S)8  Without  speculating  on  Henry’s 
motives,  which  it  is  clear  were  not 
penetrated  by  any  of  the  coutemjionvry  writere, 
we  will  proceed  to  relate  the  outward  and  visible 
facts  which  wound  uji  the  marvellous  history  of 
Perkin  Warbeck.  In  June,  when  he  had  resided 
some  six  or  seven  months  in  Henry’s  court,  he 
contrived,  or,  what  seems  more  probable,  he  was 
jieriuitLed  to  escape.  Being  immediately  pur- 
sued, he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Bcthlem, 
called  the  Priory  of  Shene,  beside  Richmond,  in 
Surrey.  This  house  wjis  one  of  those  which  en- 
joyed the  right  of  sanctuary;  but  the  prior  Lav- 
ing, by  earnest  solicitations,  procured  a promise 
from  the  king  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  de- 


I 


livered  him  up.  A pajver  was  now  put  into  his 
hand,  and  ho  w’as  fettered  in  a pair  of  stocks  before 
the  door  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  stood  a 
whole  day,  not  without  coarse  insults;  and  there 
he  read  the  paper,  which  purported  to  be  his  full 
confession.  The  next  day  he  stood  in  the  stocks 
at  Cheapside,  and  read  the  same  paper.  The 
confession,  which  was  afterwards  printed  by 
Henry’s  orders,  though  we  believe  that  no  full 
and  authentic  copy  is  preserved,  was  a very  unsa- 
tisfactory, and  in  part  a contradictory  document. 
Henry’s  cunning  and  caution  injured  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  by  which  he  wished  all  men 
should  be  convinced.  After  the  second  read- 
ing Perkin  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
became  the  companion  and  friend  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  after  his  exhibi- 
tion in  the  city  and  at  court,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  imposture  of  Simnel,  luul  been  recom- 
mitted to  his  old  loilging.* 

\ D 1499  Perkin  Warbeck  had  not  l>een 
more  than  six  mouths  in  the  Tower 
when  a new  attempt  was  made  to  dethrone  Hen- 
ry;  and  one  Ralph  Wilford  or  Wulford,  the  son 
of  a cordwainer,  undertook  to  play  the  part  of 
the  Eai’l  of  Warwick.  Several  plots  ha<l  been 
.set  on  foot  to  release  the  unfortunate  earl,  aud 
proclaim  him  king;  but,  though  aided  on  one 
occasion  by  Charles  VIII.,  they  had  all  failed- 
Now  a report  was  sjiread  that  Warwick  had 
{perished,  or  was  missing  in  the  Tower  ; but 
after  a short  interval  there  was  a whisper  that 
he  had  escajied.  From  the  borders  of  Sussex, 
Ralph  Wilford  and  an  Augustine  friar,  named 
Patrick,  who  w:is  the  chief  coutriv'er  of  this  farce, 
stole  into  Kent,  where  they  seem  to  have  found 
some  encouragement.  The  cordwainer’s  sou  told 
the  story  of  his  royal  birth,  cajitivity,  and  escaj>e; 
and  the  monk  undertook  to  prove  it  to  be  all 
true,  in  a discourse  which  he  publicly  delivered 
from  the  pulpit.  Both,  however,  were  arrester! 
almost  immediately:  Ralph  the  scholar  was  exe- 
cuted— Patrick  the  monk  and  m.aster  was  con- 
demned to  perjietual  imprisonment.  There  w'as 
a very  general  impression  at  the  time  that  this 
whole  business  “ w:is  but  the  king’s  device,”  and 
that  the  friar  was  soon  {lermitted  to  go  to  some 
monastery  abroad.  Wilford  was  executed  in  the 
month  of  March.  In  the  month  of  July  it  wjis 
rumoured  that  Warbeck  aud  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick had  conspired  together  to  esca|>e  from  the 
Tower  and  get  up  a new  insurrection.  Such  was 
the  fiuscination  of  Perkin’s  manners,  that  he  not 
only  won  the  entire  friendship  of  Warwick,  but 
also  the  favour  and  kindness  of  his  keepers. 
Strangways,  Blewett,  Astwood,  aud  Long  Roger, 
undertood  to  murder  their  master.  Sir  John  Dig- 
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by,  the  governor,  to  get  posaoasion  of  tlie  keys  of 
the  Tower,  ai»d  to  conduct  the  two  captives  to 
some  place  of  safety,  where  ^Varbccl:  might  be  pro- 
claimed b>/  the  title  of  Richard  IV.,  and  whither 
Warwick  might  summon  the  retainers  of  his 
father  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence.  Such  at  lea.st 
was  the  account  given  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
king,  though  here  again  people  doubted  whether 
Henry  hatl  not  excited  the  natural  desires  of 
the  two  prisoners  for  liberty,  led  them  into  the 
plot,  and  invented  some  of  its  worst  features;  for 
lie  was  so  cunning  that  it  was  not  lielieved  he 
could  ever  act  in  a straight-forward  manner. 
The  ])lot  being  discovered  before  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted— or  this  at  least  being  stated — Warbeck 
and  Warwick  were  closely  confined  in  separate 
cells,  ami  preparations  were  made  for  their  sepa- 
rate trials,  for,  though  the  only  charge  brought 
against  Warwick  was  his  being  an  accomplice  of 
Perkin,  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  try  them  to- 
gether. Henry’s  judges  seem  to  have  l>een  reaily 
to  twist  and  turn  the  law  just  as  it  suited  the 
pur|K)8e  of  their  master ; but  on  the  present  oc- 
casion there  were  long  delilierations.  At  length, 
on  the  16th  of  Noveralier,  Warbeck  was  arraign- 
ed in  We.stminster  Hall,  u|X)n  divers  treasons 
comniitteil  and  perpetrated  after  his  coming  on 
land  within  this  kingdom  (for  so  the  judges  ad- 
viseil,  because  he  was  a foreigner).  He  was  con- 
victed, of  course,  and  on  the  23d  day  of  the  same 
mouth,  he  .and  John  O’Water,  the  mayor  of  Cork, 
one  of  his  first  adherents,  were  drawn  to  Ty- 
burn ; there,  on  the  sc,aflbld,  his  confession  w:is 
again  ivad,  and  he  aflinned,  on  the  word  of  a 
dying  man,  that  it  was  all  true.  Then  he  and 
his  fellow-sufferer  “ asked  the  king’s  forgiveness, 
and  ilied  jiaticntly.” ' Such  was  the  end  of  this 
strange,  long  drama. 

Before  the  execution  of  Warbeck  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  brought,  not  before  the  judges, 
but  as  a peer  (though  he  had  never  taken  the 
oaths,  and  the  act  of  attainder  {lassed  against  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  Chareuce,  had  never  been  re- 
verseil),  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Ixirds,  and 
accused,  not  for  the  attempt  to  escape  simply, 
but  for  the  conspiring  with  Perkin  to  raise  sedi- 
tion, and  destroy  the  king.  The  poor  jiriuce, 
who,  from  his  long  confinement,  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  helpless  and 
ignorant  in  a piteous  degree,  confessed  to  the  in- 
•lictmcnt;  the  Earl  of  Oxfonl,  as  lord-stew'ard, 
pronounced  the  judgment  of  tho  house ; and  on 
the  24th  of  Novemlwr,  three  days  after  his  trial, 
he  was  Ixjheaded  on  Tower  Hill.* *  Thus  did 
Henry  remove  the  last  descendant  of  the  Planta- 


' nail. 

* Blewctt  aiid  AstWfxxl,  two  of  the  lerTanU  of  the  gOTeruor 

of  the  Tower,  were  hanged  at  Tyburn,  a few  dayi  after  the  oxa- 
ention  of  "the  noble  and  uomuieorabto  **  Earl  of  Warwick. 


genets  from  whom  he  had  anything  to  fear,  and 
from  this  moment  he  stood  without  a comiwtitor. 
The  hapless  Warwick  was  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year  when  he  died  ; but  he  had  been  a state- 
prisoner  from  his  childhood,  and  seems  to  have 
been  almost  as  innocent  as  a chihl,  when  he  was 
judicially  murderetl  by  the  king  and  the  degrad- 
ed fteersof  England.  The  j>eople,  however,  long 
continued  to  murmur;  nor  were  their  doubts 
wholly  removed  that  Wai'beck,  after  all,  might 
have  been  the  mil  Duke  of  York,  and  lawful 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  dying  words  of  that 
mysterious  chai'acter  might  h.ave  been  uttered  on 
.some  secret  promise  of  piirdon,  or  on  the  threats 
of  some  execrable  tortures ; anil  the  confession 
itself  was  so  full  of  contradictions  and  reserva- 
tions, that  it  could  scjvrcely  im|>ose  even  on  sim- 
ple minds.*  If  there  was  a tenderer  symjwithy 
for  the  inolfensive  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  exciting 
adventures  of  Warbeck  were  the  more  frequent 
theme  of  convei'sation.  And  what  became  of 
Warbeck’s  fair  wife?  Tho  liSdy  Catherine  con- 
tinued in  tho  queen’s  court,  aj)p.arently  much 
resj)ected,  and,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  the 
people  continued  to  call  her  “The  White  Rose.” 
She  was  afterwards  re-married  to  Sir  Matthew 
Cradoc,  of  North  Wales,  ancestor  of  the  Ejirls  of 
Pembroke,  luul  was  buried  with  him  in  the  old 
church  of  Swansea,  where  their  tomb  and  epitaph 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

\D  1500  A fierce  plague  h.aviug  broke  out 
■ in  I./)ndon,  the  j>eople  considereil 
it  as  a judgment  from  Heaven.  After  several 
chiuiges  of  residence,  Henry’,  partly  from  a deli- 
cate regard  to  his  own  health,  and  partly  because 
he  had  business  to  transact  with  the  Archduke 
Philip,  went  over  to  Calais,  and  stayed  there  till 
the  pestilence  w’as  over.  He  invited  the  arch- 
duke to  Qilais,  but  that  j)rince  prudently  declin- 
ed putting  himself  witliin  his  |K>w’er,  and  their 
meeting  took  place  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Iretween 
Calais  and  St.  Omor.  The  subjects  of  their  long 
conference  were  commerce,  and  cross-marri.'iges 
between  their  children;  but  there  were  no  visible 
effects,  .and,  it  was  thought  that  the  king’s  anxiety 
to  confer  fiersonally  with  the  archduke  proceeded 
from  some  other  causes,  in  which  the  c.ase  of 
Warlreck  was  included.  Alx>ut  this  time  died, 
“much  hated  of  the  i>eople,”  Morton,  the  chan- 
cellor and  primate ; but  men  were  disap]X)iuted 
in  their  ho|)es  that  the  death  of  that  grinding 
minister,  and  the  tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad, 
would  render  the  king  less  eager  for  money. 

* Tlie  rooder  will  bo  arniued,  though  ptulrably  not  convinood, 
by  Walpole,  who,  iu  hi*  HUtarit  DoubU,  ninintaliu  that  I’erklw 
W arbeck  wo*  really  the  Duke  of  York.  For  oureolrc*,  wo  bo- 
liere  that  Perkin  wo*  on  ini|KMtor,  bat  that  Henry  orerdid  hU 
part,  ond  nerer  juDved  him  to  be  one.  We  have,  however, 
DtAted  the  cloaror  £»ct»  withuat  any  bioo,  and  from  them  tUc 
reader  ui.-iy  draw  his  own  oonclusious. 
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Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  had  now  been  nearly 
two  years  in  his  grave.  In  1494,  al>out  sixteen 
inontlis  after  buying  off  Henri'  by  the  treaty  of 
Etaph^a,  that  strange  king,  wlio  claimed  by  pur- 
chase from  the  house  of  Anjou  an  absurd  right 
to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  croased  the 
Alps  with  an  array  of  3(500  men-at-arms,  20,000 
French  infantry,  8(XX)  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  an 
immense  train  of  artilleiy.  The  little  j)rinces  of 
the  numerous  states  into  which  Italy  was  divided 
had  no  force  to  op|K>se  to  such  an  army,  and 
their  jealousies  jireventeil  the  formation  of  a 
general  league.  The  inv'aders  poured  on,  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  resisUince.  But  Charles 
.soon  found  that  the  lily  of  France  was  not  des- 
tined to  take  root  in  an  Italian  soil.'  The  Neajx)- 
litans,  who,  in  their  frivolity  and  “ mad  love  of 
change,”  had  at  first  welcomed  the  French,  were 
presently  di.sgusted  with  their  insolence,  and 
o|>ened  communicuitions  with  their  expelled  sove- 
reign, Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon,  who  had  not  re- 
tired further  than  the  island  of  Sicily.  At  the 
same  time  a formidable  le.ague,  consisting  of  the 
])Oj»e,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile, the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  a few  of  the  minor  Italian  states,  was  formed 
against  tlie  invaders;  and  Charles  not  only  lost 
his  conquest  as  raj>idly  sus  he  had  mmle  it,  but 
had  extreme  <lifficulty  in  fighting  his  way  back 
to  France.*  While  w.aiting  till  the  state  of  his 
finances  should  enable  him  to  renew  tlie  ma^l 
enterprise,  he  gave  himself  uj)  to  pleasure  and 
debauchery,  neglecting  his  l)eautiful  wife,  Atine 
of  Brittany.  In  1498,  he  resolved  to  engage 
15,(X)0  men-at-arms,  natives  of  Italy,  and  win 
over  tlie  i>oj)e,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  and  w'ith  some  /)ther  meinl>era 
of  the  coalition.  “ He  al.so  re.solved,  within  him- 
self, to  lead  a more  chaste  and  religious  life,  to 
j’egulate  the  laws,  to  reduce  taxation,  under  which 
his  ]>eople  were  groaning,  and  to  reform  the 
church.  He  got  good  preachers  about  liiin,  and 
was  a constant  hearer  of  their  discouraes.”*  Be- 
ing thus  in  great  glory  in  relation  to  this  world, 
and  in  good  mind  as  to  the  next  health  had 
Iteen  for  some  time  dedimnff],  on  the  7th  of  Aj)i*il, 
being  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday,  he  took  his  queen 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  of  her  apartment 
in  the  chfiteau  of  Amboise,  where  the  court  was 
then  residing,  to  a place  in  which  she  had  never 
l»een  before,  to  .see  them  play  at  tennis-ball  in 
the  castle  ditch.'  The  king  and  queen  had  to 
pass  through  a filthy  corridor,  which  was  so  low 
at  the  entrance  that  Charles,  notwithstanding 

Che  non  lice 

Che  il  giKlio  ill  4uel  torreuo  nbbiA  nidioe.” — ArUitto. 

- Ghuiiioue,  Sloria  dtl  Jt»mo  di  yapoli;  Uniocmnlini,  hioria 
■V Uatia.  ■*  Coniine*.  * Ibid. 


his  diminutive  stature,  stnick  his  forehea<l  agaiiust 
the  archway.  The  accident  seemed  slight,  and 
the  king  spent  some  time  in  looking  on  at  the 
tennis-players,  talking  freely  with  everyl)ody. 
But  about  two  in  the  aftenioon  he  fell  down 
backwards,  and  lost  his  sjieech,  anil  being  laid 
down  on  an  old  straw  mattress  in  the  open  cor- 
ridor, he  died  alxjut  nine  hours  after,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  ye,ar  of  his  age.*  The  Duke  of 
\ Orleans  succeeiled  to  the  throne,  and  marrieil 
the  widow  Anne,  having  obtained  a divorce  from 
his  wife  .Jane,  who  was  still  living,  by  agreeing 
to  pay  20,(KK)  ducats  to  Poj>e  Alexander  VI., 
and  to  cede  the  Valentinois  in  Daujdiiny,  wnth  a 
' ])ension  of  20,(XX)  livres,  to  the  pope’s  son,  the 
j execrable  Oesar  Boigia.  Louis  XII. — such  w.a.s 
j the  title  of  Orleans — was  as  eager  as  his  prede- 
cessor for  the  conquest  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  That 
, England  might  not  hinder  him  in  the  j)rosecu- 
tion  of  those  distant  w'ara,  he  gladly  renewed  the 
• treaty  of  Etaples,  and  bound  himself  by  solemn 
oaths  to  pay  up  the  pension,  which  had  fallen 
into  arraara.  Henry  got  some  money,  and  in 
I the  summer  of  1499,  Louis  descended  from  the 
I Alps  into  the  fertile  ])lains  of  Loinbanly. 

\ u 1501-3  Some  Border  forays  affordeil 
Henry  a prete.xt  for  sending  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  an  embas.sy  to  .James  of 
Scotland.  This  skilful  negotiator  found  the 
young  king  in  Melrose  Abl)ey,  and  induced  him 
to  ask  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  his 
master’s  eldest  daughter.  This  match  hail  long 
J been  a favourite  scheme  with  Ilenrj';  it  liad  beeu 
projjosed  more  or  less  openly  on  several  occasions, 

. but  .James  had  hitherto  shown  a strong  aversion 
to  It.  After  tedious  negotiations  this  treaty, 

1 which  led,  after  the  lapse  of  a century,  to  a no 
I less  imi>ortant  result  than  the  peaceful  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  was  concludetl  and  ratified. 
Henry’s  old  friend  and  corresiKuident,  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  came  to  London  to  act  as  proxy  for 
King  James;  and  “the  fiancels”  wera  solemnly 
celebrated  in  the  queen’s  chamber,  the  Princess 
Margaret,  in  giving  her  consent,  lieing  made  to 
s.ay  that  she  did  it  “ wittingly  and  of  deliberate 
mind,  having  twelve  years  com/)lete  in  age  in  the 
month  of  Noveralier  last  past.”*  This  ceremony 
took  jilace  on  the  29th  of  .January,  1502,  but  the 
young  lady  did  not  an-ive  in  Scotland  until 
nearly  twenty  months  later.  On  the  Bortlers 
she  was  met  by  a selected  jiarty  of  Scotti.sh  no- 
bility, and  on  the  7th  of  August  she  made  her 
entry  into  Edinburgh,  King  James  riding  liohind 
I her  on  the  same  palfray.  The  following  day  the 
. man'inge  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  An-h- 
bishop  of  Glasgow.  Tliis  marriage  wjis  preceileil 
by  a treaty  of  perpetual  jM^ace,  wherein  Henry’s 
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favourite  clause  was  not  forgotten — that  neither 
prince  should  give  shelter  or  encounvgemeut  to 
the  revolted  subjects  of  the  other. 

Before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  d:iught<‘r,  Henry’s  elde.st  son,  .Arthur, 
ha<l  been  married  ami  had  «lied.  As  early  as 
149G,  Henry  concluded  a bargain  with  Fer- 
dinand of  Si)ain,  who  agreed  to  give  Prince  Ar- 
thur his  fourth  daughter,  Catherine,  with  a por- 
tion of  200,<KK)  crowns.  'I’liree  years  after,  when 
Arthur  was  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  solemnly 
altianced,  the  S^xanish  nmba.s.sador  acting  as  proxy 
for  the  princess,  who  did  not  arrive  until  two 
more  years  had  passetl.  On  the  (5th  of  Novetii- 
Ixjr,  1501,  the  inaiTiage  ceremony  was  |)erforined 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  On  this  occasion  Henry 
had  the  heart  to  spend  a considenible  sum  of 
money  in  feasts  and  tournaments;  but  some  of 
his  nobles,  in  order  to  tlattcr  him,  sjH.*nt  so  much 
that  they  were  loduced  to  ruin.  The  chief  man 
that  took  care  of  the  niarriage  jwigeants  was 
Bishop  Fox,  “ who,”  .sjiys  Bacoji,  “ was  not  only  a 
grave  councillor  for  war  or  peace,  Imt  also  agoo<l 
surveyor  of  works,  and  a good  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, and  anything  else  that  wjus  fit  for  the  active 
part  belonging  to  the  service  of  court,  or  state  of 
a gix-at  king.”  The  historian  adds  that  there 
Wiis  a great  deal  of  astrology  and  fortune-telling 
in  the  nia.s<iues  and  fanciful  pieces  which  were 
repn^senled.  “ You  may  be  sure  that  King  Ar- 
thur the  Briton  [after  whom  the  young  prince 
wivs  named],  and  the  descent  of  the  I^ady  Cathe- 
rine from  the  house  of  Tjancaster  [through  the 
(laughter  of  John  of  Gaunt],  w.as  in  nowi.se  for- 
gotten.” Prince  .Arthur  was  compared  to  .\rc- 
turus,  and  the  prince,ss  to  Hesperus;  and  her 
ancestor,  old  King  Alfomso,  “ the  greatest  Jistro- 
nomer  of  kings.”  wjus  bn)ught  on  the  scene  to 


the  money  which  Inul  l)ccn  paid  with  her,  he 
agi'ecd  to  the  match,  provided  that  the  dis|)eusji- 
tion  could  be  obtained  from  Rome,  and  that 
UX),0(K)  crowns,  the  remaining  half  of  Catherine’s 
portion,  should  be  immediately  remitted  to  T»n- 
don.  The  dispen-sjition  wius  more  easily  obtained 
than  the  money;  and  thojigh,  in  15()J,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  Henry  was  contnicted  to 
his  brother’s  widow,  the  marriage,  for  variou.s 
reasons,  was  delayeil  for  six  yeai's,  during  which 
time  it  wjls  more  than  once  nearly  broken  oil' 
altogether. 

At  the  same  time  Henry  w.as  looking  through 
EurojR>  for  a rich  wife  for  him-sclf — his  queen,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  having  died  in  child- 
l>ed  in  the  Tower,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her 
son,  Prince  Henry.  Ho  lost  no  time;  he  com- 
menced his  search  l>efore  the  dust  had  time  to 
gather  on  his  wife’s  coflin;  but  he  was  a suittjr 
difficult  to  please  in  point  of  money.  Having  no 
longer  any  fear  of  insurrection  at  homo,  and  see- 
ing the  great  powei's  of  the  Continent  too  much 
absorbed  by  other  wars  to  molest  him,  he  fleeced 
his  subjects  more  unmercifully  than  ever,  giving 
all  his  affections  and  thoughts  to  the  gathering 
and  heaping  up  of  troasuro.  His  ministers,  his 
lawyers,  and  his  priests,  did  their  best  to  gratify 
this  ruling  passion,  and  to  prov'e  to  the  |>cople 
that  all  was  done  legally,  and  that  the  duty  of 
all  loyal  subjects  was  |»assive  ol>edience  and  a 
ready  ) aying  of  money.  “ And  as  kings,”  ob- 
serves Bacon,  “ do  more  cjisily  find  instruments 
for  their  will  and  humour  than  for  their  service 
and  honour,  he  had  gotten  for  his  purpose,  or 
Ijeyond  his  pur|K>.st*,  two  instruments,  Kmpson 
and  Dudley,  whom  the  |>eoplo  esteemed  as  his 
horse-leeches  and  shearers,  Ixtld  men,  and  caroles-s 
of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their  imuster’s  grist. 


prodict  the  wonderful  and  brilliant  fortunes, 
and  the  glorious  progeny  which  should  spring 
from  the  match.  “ But,  ius  it  should  seem,  it  is 
not  gootl  to  fetch  fortunes  from  the  stai*s;  for  this 
young  prince,  that  drew  upon  him  at  that  time 
not  oidy  the  hopes  and  affections  of  his  country, 
but  the  eyes  and  exj>ectation  of  foreigners,  after 
a few  months,  in  the  l>egiuning  of  April  [1502 J, 
died  at  Ludlow  (.'juslle,  whero  he  was  sent  to  keep 
his  residence  and  court  as  Prince  of  Wales.” 
Arthur  was  little  moro  than  fifteen  yeai's  and  six 
months  old;  and  his  amiable  tem|>er  and  hand- 
some j>en*on  seem  to  have  gained  the  affection  of 
the  jieople.  Ferdinand,  the  father  of  the  young 
widow,  for  jxilitical  reasons,  instantly  propo.st;d 
that  she  should  Ik*  married  to  her  brotlicr-in-law, 
I’l  ince  Harry,  now  heir-apparent  to  the  English 
throne-  a marriage  more  in  accordance  with 
.Jewish  law  than  with  the  canons  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Henry  suggested  some  dillicultics;  but, 
when  Ferdinand  asked  back  the  young  huly,  ;utd 


I L>udley  w!is  of  a good  family,  elociueiit,  and  on*; 
; that  could  put  hateful  busiues.H  into  g'sKl  lan- 
j giuage.  But  Emp.son,  that  wa.s  the  son  of  a sieve- 
maker,  triumphed  always  ujkjii  the  *lce<l  done, 
putting  off  all  other  re.sjK;cts  whatsoever.”  rhes  * 
' men,  who,  accoi'diiig  to  the  forcible  expro.ssion 
; of  the  same  great  writer,  “ turned  law  and  justici- 
' into  worimvxKjd  and  nipine,"  were  both  lawyer.-*. 
'I’lieir  modes  of  proceeding  were  very  simple,  but 
' such  as  couhl  hanllv  have  succeeded  had  not 
the  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  l>een  annihilated. 
> and  the  House  of  Commons  roduccil  to  a cij  her. 
I They  charged  the  owners  of  estates,  which  had 
long  been  held  on  a diffei'eiit  tenure,  with  the 
obsolete  burdens  of  wanlship,  liveries,  pr**mier 
seisins,  ,aml  the  whole  army  of  feudal  obligations, 
for  which  they  would  only  giv'e  *juitU'Uices  for 
payments  in  money:  they  not  only  converted 
nearly  every  offence  into  a case  of  fine  ami  for- 
feiture, but  they  also  invenUnl  new  offences,  th.it 
they  might  get  the  fines.  To  hunt  up  their  game 
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they  kept  mj)  packs  of  spies  and  informers  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom ; and  to  strike  it  down 
with  the  legal  forms,  they  kept  a rabble  to  sit  on 
juries.  In  the  end  they  did  not  “observe  so 
much  as  the  half  face  of  justice.”' 

At  the  vcrv  moment  that  this 
A*0«  loO^*  ■ • 1 1 • 1* 

system  was  in  full  vigour,  a |wirlia- 

ment  met  (in  the  month  of  January),  and  the  com- 
mons chose  Dudley,  the  leech,  for  their  s|>eaker, 
and  jiassed  all  such  bills  as  the  king  thought  fit  to 
j)i-oj)ose.  But  though  parliament  had  become  the 
obedient  tool  of  the  court,  there  were  loud  mur- 
mui’s  out  of  d<MU‘s;  and  there  was  a desperate 
man,  a son  of  a sister  of  Edward  IV”.  and  Rich- 
ard III.,  w'ho  apjiears  to  have  been  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  discontent.  This 
was  Ivlmund  de  la  Pole,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, and  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  came  over  with  Simnel,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke.  VV’hen  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
dieil  Edmund  claimed  his  titles  and  estate.s;  but 
the  king,  who  had  a"  law  and  a logic  of  his  own, 
maintained  that  he  did  not  inherit  from  his  fa- 
ther, but  from  his  brother  Lincoln,  who  hiul  died 
before  the  father, and  had  never  had  possession; 
and  that,  as  his  said  brother  Lincoln  had  been 
attainted  by  jiarliament,  he,  Edmund,  could  have 
no  claim  to  the  honoui-s  or  lands.  Strange  as 
was  this  coui’se  of  argument,  it  received  the 
sanction  of  the  obsequious  parliament;  ami  I'kl- 
mund  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a 
fragment  of  his  patrimony,  which  wa.s  given,  not 
as  of  right,  but  as  an  act  of  kindne.ss  and  lilieral- 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  with  the  inferior 
title  of  Earl  of  Suffolk.  This  hareh  usage  had  a 
great  elfecton  a temper  which  seems  to  have  been 
natunilly  irritable.  The  young  earl,  in  a broil, 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a man.  The  case,  if 
j>roj)crly  tried,  would  not  probably  have  gone  Ijc- 
yond  a modern  case  of  manslaughter;  but  Henry, 
glail  of  the  opjxirtunity  to  reduce  one  connected 
with  the  house  of  York,  had  him  aiTaigned  as  a 
murderer,  and  then,  instead  of  ]a*rmitting  the 
trial  to  bike  place,  commanded  him  to  plead  the 
royal  jmrdon.  Suffolk  lied  to  the  (.ontinent,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy.  Henry,  by  means  with  which  we 
are  unacquaintcfl,  induced  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  at  large  for  some  time  with- 
out any  talk  of  his  offence.  At  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur  and  the  Infanta  Catherine,  he 
attended  with  the  rest  of  the  noliility,  and,  lieing 
“ too  gay,”  sunk  himself  deej)  in  debt.  Almo.st 
immediately  after  he  was  again  missing,  as  was 
also  his  youngest  brother,  Richard  de  la  I’ole. 
Ilemy  .soon  Icarneil  that  both  the  young  men  were 
with  their  aunt  of  Burgundy,  and,  re-sorting  “ to 


his  W'onted  and  tried  arts,”  he  caused  Sir  Robert 
Curson,  who  was  employed  at  the  time  at  Calais, 
to  quit  his  post  as  if  he  had  fled  from  it  in  dis- 
gust or  in  fear  of  the  king,  and  to  present  himself 
to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  as  a discontented  man. 
This  knight  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the 
secrets  of  the  earl,  and  found  out  the  names  of 
the  ])ersons  upon  whom  “ he  had  either  hope  or 
hold.”  To  increiuse  Suffolk’s  confidence  in  the 
spy,  Henry,  at  one  stage  of  the  busine.ss,  onlered 
the  po|>e’s  bull  of  excommunication  and  curse 
against  rebels  to  be  read  at  Paul’s  Cro.ss  against 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Robert  Curson.  Cur- 
son  communicated  with  Henry  in  gi-eat  secrecy, 
and  still  maintained  his  own  credit  and  inwanl 
trust  with  the  earl.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
formation given  by  this  base  agent,  Henry  ai-- 
re.sted  VV'^illiam  de  la  Pole,  another  brother  of 
Suffolk ; the  Ix»rd  Courtenay,  who  had  married 
the  Ijiuly  Catherine,  one  of  the  si.stersof  Heniy's 
queen;  Sir  James  Tyrrel, Sir  William  Windham, 
and  some  other  meaner  persons.  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny and  Sir  Thomas  Green  were  appre- 
hended at  the  same  time,  but  they  were  not 
closely  confined,  and  were  liberated  soon  .after. 
It  was  not  easy,  even  in  Henry’s  courts  of  law,  to 
convict  William  de  la  Pole  luid  the  T^ord  Courte- 
n.ay  of  any  other  crimes  than  their  relationship 
to  the  fugitive,  and  their  connection  with  the 
house  of  York;  yet  Courten.ay,  Henry’s  brother- 
in-law,  remained  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  during 
the  king’s  life,  ami  De  la  Pole  “ w'.as  akso  long 
restrained,  though  not  so  strictly.  But  for  Sir 
James  Tyrrel,  against  whom  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  prince.s,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  did 
still  cry  frem  under  the  altar,  and  Sir  John 
Windh.am,  .and  the  other  meaner  ones,  they  were 
attainted  and  executed ; the  two  knights  l«- 
headed.”'  This  sentence  i.s  .another  curious  spe- 
cimen of  Henry’s  indirect  dealing.  Tyirel  and 
Windham  were  condemned,  not  for  any  con.qnr- 
acy,  but  for  having  assisted  the  king’s  enemy,  the 
Rirl  of  Suflblk,iu  his  first  escape  out  of  England 
in  1-11)9,  or  nearly  three  yeare  before  this  trial. 
If  suspicions  h.ad  rested  u|>on  I’yrrel  a-s  the  mur- 
derer of  the  innocent  sons  of  Eilwaial  IV.,  Ilenrv 
h.ad  not  thought  it  expeilient  to  prix-eed  against 
him  for  that  horrible  and  my.sterious  business;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  emidoyed  Tyn-el,  and  -seems 
even  to  have  honoured  this  master  of  the  horse  of 
his  jiredecc.ssor.  It  apjaeareto  have  l*een  while  Tyr- 
rel was  lying  in  the  Tower,  under  sentence  of  death 
for  having  favoureil  the  escape  of  Suffolk,  th.at 
he  confessed,  or  at  least  it  was  reiioileil  by  Henry 
that  he  confes.sed,  to  his  having  employed  Miles 
Forest  and  John  Dighton  to  murder  the  princes, 
iuid  that  they  had  been  murdered  in  their  bed, 
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ami  buried  at  the  stair  foot.  Froju  the  manner 
in  which  this  confession  was  obtained  or  reported, 
and  from  other  ciixnimstances,  the  mystery  did 
not  seem  cleared  up  in  an  entirely  satisfjictory 
manner.  As  the  story  went,  there  were  but  four 
jiersous  that  could  speak  uj)on  their  own  know- 
ledge as  to  the  murder  -Sir  James  Tyrrel,  !Miles 
Forest,  John  Dighton,  and  the  priest  of  tlie 
Tower,  who,  it  was  said,  had  buried  the  bodies. 
Sir  Rolsirt  Brackenbury,  who  w;is  removed  from 
the  custody  of  the  Tower  for  twenty-four  hours, 
must  have  known  that  the  two  children  were 
either  killed  or  carried  off,  but  Bi-sickenbury  had 
dietl  at  Bosworth  Field  fighting  for  King  Rich- 
ard; and  his  servant,  one  Black  Will,  who  guarded 
the  princes,  if  alive,  wjis  never  questione<l  or 
mentioned,  any  more  than  John  Green,  who  had 
cjirried,  or  wjis  said  to  have  carried,  Richaixl’s 
oixler  to  Brackenbury.  Of  the  four  w’itnes.ses 
mentioned.  Miles  Forest  and  the  priest  of  the 
Tower  were  dead;  and  from  this  allowing  there 
|•emaiued  only  Tyrrel  and  Dighton  to  speak  to  the 
facta.  Dighton  was  a jirisoner  as  well  as  Tyrrel, 
and,  whatever  the  master  may  have  done  or  said, 
it  is  (|uite  certain  that  the  servant  confessed  the 
murder,  and  that  he  repeate<l  the  particulars 
of  the  stoi-y  to  many  men  and  in  many  places. 
But  here,  again,  the  course  pursued  darkened 
and  dee|)oned  the  shades  of  doubt  in  the  jiojmlar 
mind.  The  confessions  in  the  Tower  were  taken 
ju'ivalely.  Tyrrel,  ns  we  have  seen,  was  got  ritl 
of  on  another  charge;  but,  according  to  the  re- 
markable words  of  Bacon,  “ John  Dighton,  who, 
it  seemeth,  »pake  best  for  the  king,  was  forthxoith 
set  at  liberty,  and  wjis  the  princijial  means  of  di- 
vulging this  tm4lition.”'  Several  yeai-s  later 
(alnnit  1513),  when  More  wrote,  Dighton  was 
still  not  only  alive,  but  at  large;  and  though  the 
same  writer  tells  us  that  he  was  likely  to  come 
to  the  gallows  at  last,*  he  does  not  inform  us  for 
what  crimes,  or  whether  he  ever  really  met  the 
fate  predicated  for  him. 

As  for  the  fugitive  F«arl  of  Suffolk,  if,  in  fleeing 
the  second  time,  he  had  aiTanged  a conspiracy, 
there  wsm  certainly  no  proof  of  it  made  ))ublicby 
this  insorutjibte  government.  Sir  Robert  (Jur- 
son,  “ when  he  saw  the  time,  returned  into  Eng- 
land, and  withal  into  wonted  favour  with  the 
king,  but  worse  fame  with  the  people.”  Suffolk, 
dismayed,  retired  fi-om  the  court  of  his  aunt,  and 
l>ecanie  a neeily  an»l  neglected  wanderer  through 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Fi-anee. 

' Bacon's  .account  of  this  affair  U uiiiu-countal>ly  ]icq)lexr(i, 
and  inilood  contradictory— in  singular  op])osition  to  his  luual 
)>liilcoi4phic  claarnoM  HU  nArrativo  of  tiie  runfumiuns  of 
Trrral  and  Dighton  distinctly  makes  tliese  )ion«^ns  to  hare  l>«on 
roinniittcd  to  the  Tower,  and  examinoil  U)K>n  the  snhjoct  of  Uie 
mnnierof  the  prince*,  on  the  first  mmouruf  Warbeck's  attempt, 
and  for  the  express  p>irj»*«  <if  potting  down  hU  proteiwions, 
Vot  ha  ooncltKlrs  the  sUttement  by  infunning  lu  tliat  Tyrrel  w.i* 
•‘s-xm  after  tioho.iiled  in  the  Tower-ynnl,"  lenving  ui  to  suppose 

VoL.  I. 


A D 150G  years  of  his  reign 

Henry  disi)en.sed  with  parliament, 
not  caring  for  their  votes,  but  levying  money  by 
the  arbitrary  and  iilegttl  method  of  benevolences. 
Dudley  and  Empson  continued  their  profitable 
labours  all  the  while.  In  1504,  when  Prince 
Henry  was  knighted,  the  king  called  a parlia- 
ment, and  demanded,  by  the  feudal  customs,  a 
jrayment  for  that  occasion,  and  another  for  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  They  were  in- 
structeil  to  offer  .£40,000 ; and  then  the  king,  to 
show  his  moderation,  took  X30,000.  After  this 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  parliaments.  Henry’s 
coffers  were  brimful ; his  wealth  in  rea«ly  money 
was  enormous;  yet  he  still  earnestly  endeavour- 
ed to  increase  it  by  marriage,  and  an  accident 
occurred  which  seemed  to  offer  him,  not  only 
the  means  of  obtaining  a wife,  but  also  of  get- 
ting possession  of  the  person  of  an  enemy  whom 
he  dreaded  even  in  his  heljylessness  and  beg- 
gary. In  the  month  of  January  a storm  ilrovo 
some  foreign  vessels  to  seek  shelter  in  the  har- 
bour of  Weymouth.  Distressed  by  their  suf- 
ferings at  sea,  and  lajing  in  want  of  fresh  pro- 
visions, a small  party  came  on  shore.  Among 
them  were  the  Archduke  Philip,  and  his  wife 
Joanna,  now,  by  the  death  of  her  mother  Isa- 
liella,  Queen  of  Castile,  of  which  country  they 
were  going  to  take  ]K>ssession  when  the  tempest 
internipted  their  progress.  Their  departure  from 
Flanders  had  been  watched,  and,  as  if  he  had 
foreseen  what  would  hap|)en,or  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  passage  of  a fleet  through  the  (/'hanuel, 
where  the  vessels  l>eat  about  for  many  day.s, 
Henry  had  st.atione<l  guards  along  the  coast,  and 
had  issued  his  ordcre  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
royal  couple  if  they  should  laud.  They  ha<l 
scarcely  set  foot  on  sliore  when  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard  and  Sir  John  Carew  went  with  an 
armed  force  into  Weymouth,  where,  with  much 
humbleness  and  humanity,  they  invited  the  par- 
ty to  their  houses — giving  them,  however,  to 
understand  that  they  wouhl  not  Imj  allowed  to 
re-embark  without  the  notice  and  leave  of  their 
king  and  master.  Philip  had  no  confidence  in 
Henry’s  good  faith  : he  knew  him  to  l»e  in  close 
alliance  and  constant  corresjKuulenco  with  his 
father-in-law,  Fenlinand  the  Catholic,  who,  at 
the  moment,  was  endeavoui'ing  to  keep  the  king- 
dom of  Ca.stile  for  himself : he  must  have  bit- 
terly regretteil  not  being  guided  by  his  council, 
j who  advised  him  to  brave  the  storm  rjither  than 

that  be  Uiid  never  been  liberated  liel«rc<'ii  Ida  anid  uxanjiiiatioii 
ainl  Ids  execution.  HU  own  //Utory  show*  tbat  It  w,-u,  in  tvx, 
ten  or  eleven  years  after,  tbat  T.rirol  wa*  put  to  dentb  onanotbei 
ebarxe,  and  that  in  tbe  nuNintitue  be  bail  Ixmu  long  at  large. 
We  have  followed  tbe  account  of  More,  nbo*|>«aksof  Tynel's 
oonfeMionn*  baring  been  ni.ode after  bUoommittol  on  tbui-borge 
for  which  be  siiffvrol. 

^ *'  Dighton,  imltx*l,  yet  wolketh  on  alive,  in  gooil  ixMeibility 
to  be  lionged  ere  be  die." 
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mist  himself  on  any  part  of  Henry’s  dominions; 
hut,  making  a virtue  of  necessity,  he  put  on  a 
cheerful  countenance,  r3  if  he  considered  himself 
a guest,  and  not  a prisoner.  Henry  presently 
desjiatched  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  tell  his  loving 
cousin  how  glad  he  was  that  he  had  escaped  the 
(lungers  of  the  seas,  that  he  was  to  (insider  him- 
self as  in  his  own  land,  and  that  he,  the  king, 
would  make  all  haste  to  embrace  him.  Arundel 
went  to  the  coast  in  great  magnificence,  with  a 
brave  troop  of  300  horse.  When  Philij)  had 
heard  the  earl’s  mes.sage,  “seeing  how  the  world 
went,  the  sooner  to  get  away,  he  went  upon  speed 
to  the  king  at  Wind-sor;  and  his  queen  followed 
by  easy,  journeys.”  At  thi*ee  o’clock,  on  the  17th 
of  .January,  the  cunning  host  and  the  unwilling 
guest  met  upon  Elworth  Green,  two  miles  from 
Windsor.  The  two  princes  saluted  each  other 
with  all  loving  demonstrations.  Philip  said  that 
he  wiis  now  punished  for  not  having  gone  within 
the  walled  towm  of  ('alais  when  they  last  met.  ' 
Henry  replied  (did  the  by-standers  keep  their 
countenances?)  that  walls  and  .se.-is  were  nothing 
whej-e  hearts  were  o|>en.  When  they  went  from 
Elworth  Green  towards  Windsor,  Henry  rode  on 
the  right  hand  of  Phili|),  and  when  they  leached 
the  castle,  the  host,  instead  of  being  at  the  stii*- 
rup  of  his  royal  guest,  jiermittcd  him  to  dismount, 
and  to  stand  some  time  before  he  alighted  from 
hi.s  ovm  saddle.  Within  the  castle  Philip  found 
a splendid  apartment  prejmred  for  him.  But  the 
guest  soon  found  that  he  had  to  pay  a dear  price 
for  his  entertainment.  Henry  drew  up  a new 
treaty  of  commerce  wholly  in  his  own  favour ; 
and  while  they  were  discussing  this  subject, 
cluwsing  a fitting  time,  he  drew  Philip  into  a 
private  room,  and  asked  from  him  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who,  after  long 
sufierings  and  wanderings,  had  retired  in  ]>enury 
to  Flanders,  where  he  was  then  enjoying  Philip’s 
pretection.  The  King  of  Castile  “herewith  was 
a little  confused  and  in  a sttuly he  said  that 
such  a measure  would  reflect  dishonour,  not  only 
on  himself,  but  also  on  the  King  of  England,  who 
would  be  believed  to  have  treated  him  as  a pri- 
soner if  he  exacted  such  a thing  from  him ; but 
Henry  told  him  to  make  his  mind  easy  in  this 
re.s|)Cct,  for,  as  for  the  di.shonour,  he  woidd  take 
it  all  ujM)U  himself,  and  so  the  honour  of  Philip 
would  Ijc  saved.  “The  King  of  Ca.stile,  who  had 
the  king  in  great  estimation,  and  besides  remem- 
Injred  where  he  was,”  consented  reluctantly  to 
oblige  the  king,  from  %vhom,  however,  he  ob- 
tained the  most  solemn  a-ssumnees  that  the  life 
of  Suffolk  should  be  respected.  Philif>,  in  con- 
8C(|uence,  adopted  such  measures  as  induced  the 
earl  to  Indieve  that  his  sovereign  i>ardoned  him, 
and  to  exunc  over  of  his  own  good-will.  Henry 
next  pTOceeded  to  exact  a wife.  Margaret,  Duch-  , 


' ess  of  Savoy,  was  sister  to  Philip,  and  a w'idow, 
. and  very  rich.  Henry  Inul  cast  his  eyes  ujmn 
her  ns  a suitable  match,  and  now  he  forced  her 
brother  to  agi-ee  to  the  maiTiage,  and  to  fix  her 
portion  at  30(),(X)0  crowns.  But  Philip  had  a son 
as  well  as  a sister ; and  this  remorseless  driver  of 
hard  largains  made  him  agree  that  his  infant  sou 
Charles'  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.) 
should  be  married  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, his  youngest  daughter. 

To  draw  out  the  time,  Henry  gave  great  feast- 
ings  and  entertainments ; he  made  Philip  a knight 
of  the  Garter;  and  Philip  made  him  and  Prince 
Harry  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  At  the 
projier  season  he  conducted  Philip  and  Queen 
Joanna  to  London,  where  they  were  entertained 
with  the  greatest  magnificence ; hut  as  soon  as  the 
Earl  of  Suftblk  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tower 
the  festivities  had  an  end,  and  the  kings  took 
leave.  Philip  and  Joanna  sailed  instantly  for 
' Spain,  having  been  detained  nearly  three  months 
in  England.  The  life  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Suftblk  was  spared  for  two  or  three  years ; but 
in  his  last  moments  Henry  left  an  order  for  his 
execution. 

Before  the  negotiations  could  l>e  finished  for 
the  maiTiage  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy, 
Philip  died  in  Spain,  and  thereujmu,  thinking 
that  his  widow  would  be  a lietter  mutch  llntn  his 
sister,  Henry  di-opj)ed  the  treaty  for  the  duchess, 
and  proposed  for  Joanna  the  queen.  At  the  very- 
time,  Joanna  was  bereft  of  her  reason  by  the 
sudden  loss  of  her  young  and  handsome  husband 
Philij) — was  sunk  in  the  most  hoj)ele.ss  insjuiity, 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  But  the  bronze 
which  fifty  yeare  of  successful  craft  and  assur- 
ance had  j)ut  uj)on  the  face  of  Henry  was  not 
to  be  affected,  and,  in  rej»ly  to  her  father.  King 
Ferdinand,  who  had  taken  u|>on  liimself  the 
government  of  Castile,  he  assei-ted  that  her  ma- 
lady- had  been  brought  on  by  the  hareh  treatment 
which  she  had  received  from  her  former  husband ; 
that  it  was  only  temj)onu-y,  and  by-  no  means  of 
a nature  to  prevent  her  from  contracting  a pru- 
))er  man’iage.  Ferdinand,  not  le.ss  from  a desii-e 
of  continuing  to  nde  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy, and  to  keep  so  g-eat  a master  of  intrigue 
from  having  any  j)art  of  it,  tluui  out  of  tender- 
ness for  his  uuhai)!^  child,  renewed  his  rejiresen- 
tations  of  .Joanna’s  condition.  Ujion  this,  Henry 
give  his  old  friend  to  understand,  that  if  he  were 
not  i>ennitted  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters 
(Joanna),  his  sou  Prince  Han-y  should  never 
marry  his  other  daughter  (Catherine).  He  had 
several  advantages  in  this  controversy  : he  knew 
that  his  alliance  or  neutrality  in  the  great  game 
that  w-as  jdaying  between  the  French  and  Sj>ani- 
ards  for  sujn-cmacy  in  Italy-  was  indispensable 

■ Cliarje*  at  this  tiim-  vrju  ju»t  aix  yoon  oUt. 
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to  Fenlinand ; lie  had  the  Infanta  ratheriue  in  | his  immense  treasures,  which  he  kept  for  the 
his  hands,  and  1(K),000  of  Fenlinand’s  dollars  in  • most  part  under  his  own  key  at  his  manor  of 


A.D.  1508. 


his  coffers.  But  at  the  same  time  he  also  knew 
the  subtlety  and  power  of  the  Spanish  monarch  : 
luid  even  Henry’s  genius  may  have  been  overaweil 
by  the  sublime  craft  and  state  policy  of  Canlinal 
Ximenes,  who  conducted  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Tastile  for  Fenlinand.  Three  such 
minds  have  not  often  lieen  brought  in  contact ! 
In  the  end,  seeing  that  he  would  never  be  al- 
lowed to  marrj’  Joanna,  Henry  gave  up  that  suit, 
and  concludeil  a new  treaty,  in  which  Fenlinand 
agreed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  remit  1(K),000  more 
crowns  in  completion  of  his  daughter’s  portion ; 
and  Henry  agreed,  on  the  other, 
that  his  son  should  complete  his 
marriage  with  the  infanta  as 
soon  as  all  this  money  was  re- 
ceived, but  not  Ijefore. 

The  king’s  health 
hail  long  been  in 
a wretched  state ; ho  was  sub- 
ject to  violent  fits  of  the  gout, 
but  an  elder  enemy  was  a j>e- 
riodical  cough,  “ that  wasted  lus 
lungs,  so  that  thrice  in  a year, 
in  a kind  of  return,  .and  espe- 
ciiUly  in  the  spring,  he  had  great 
fils  and  laliours  of  the  jdithisic.” 

Henry  w.hs  a religious  prince; 
his  declining  strength  and  suffer- 
ings made  him  think  “more  seri- 
ously of  the  world  to  come" — 
and  the  world  to  come  m.a<le  him 
think  of  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  In  the  spring 
of  bWI  he  distributed  alms  among  the  poor,  and 
di.schargcd  all  jiri.soners  in  London  that  were  con- 
fined for  fees  or  debts  under  forty  shillings.  The 
following  yejir,  lx*ing  still  worse,  he  ojiened  his 
ears  to  the  bitter  cries  raised  against  Dmlley  and 
Em|)son,nnd  their  accomplices.  Formerly,  many 
jK-rsons  had  lieen  set  in  the  pillory  and  h:id  their 
ears  cut  off  for  uttering  these  complaints,  or 
defaming  the  king’s  council ; but  now  ho  was 
touched  with  gi*eat  remorse  for  the  ojijiressions 
and  exactions  he  bail  |>ermitted  his  two  fin.ance 
ministers  to  exenn.se.  He  even  onlered  justice 
to  be  done  to  all  persons  who  hail  suffereil  wnmg ; 
but  ns  his  bad  season  |>assed  these  good  resolu- 
tions de|>arte<l,  and  his  greediness  for  money  I'e- 
turued.  For,  “nevertheleas,  Empson  and  Dud- 
ley, though  they  could  not  but  hear  of  these 
scruples  in  the  king's  conscience,  yet,  as  if  the 
king’s  soul  ami  his  money  were  in  seveiwl  otlices, 
that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever." 

Thus,  in  spite  of  his  repentance, 
A.D.  lot>9.  Henr}'  continue  to  the  La-st  to 
grind  his  wealthier  subjects  in  order  to  luld  to 


Richmond.  But  his  last  spring  had  now  arrived  ; 
his  cough  was  worse  than  ever,  his  thoughts  were 
again  tunied  to  re|>entance,  and  he  drew  uj)  a 
will,  which  strongly  shows  his  remorse  and  an- 
xiety, enjoining  his  young  successor  to  do  what 
lie  ha<i  never  the  heart  to  jierform  himself — to 
repair  the  injuries  he  had  committed,  and  make 
restitution  to  the  victims  he  hail  plundered.  He 
died  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  April,  1509,  at 
his  new  |>alace  of  Richmond,  and  was  buried  in 
the  magnificent  chapel  which  he  hod  built,  and 
which  bears  his  name,  in  Westminster  Abbev. 


UAritwAV  or  Richmond  Paiace.' — From  a ilniwliig  <m  tlio  bikii  l»y  .t.  \V.  Arclier. 


He  was  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and  had  reigned 
twenty-three  years  and  ‘eight  months,  wanting 
one  day. 

Henry,  as  a sovereign,  wius  a man  of  the  age; 
and  his  was  an  age  of  subtlety,  as  the  preceiling 
ones  had  been  ages  of  rude  force  and  violence. 
There  w.xs  one  great  struggle  going  on  in  every 
part  of  Eurojic,  the  objects  of  which  were  to 
overthrow  the  feudal  system,  to  depress  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  to  elevate  the  authority  of  kings. 
In  other  countries  this  led  to  the  establishment 
of  desjKitic  monarchies,  from  which  England  her- 
self hail  a narrow  escufie ; for,  if  hardy  and  an- 

' Tlia  DiUiio  of  tbU  royal  rcsiiluiiuo  wuorisinally  Sliune  Palace. 
It  was  iiiliabited  by  tbe  Kdw.-inU  I.,  II.,  .01(1  111.  Thu  bitter (livd 
ill  it,  ami  likewlio  Auiie,  iiucou  of  lUchanl  II.  After  her  doatb. 
Iticluinl,  baviug  demolUbed  the  aiiartmonU  in  wliicb  bit  )m- 
loVl^d  ((iieon  died,  doaerted  Uio  jibice.  It  wot  aftemardt  ro|uiired 
I by  Ilonry  V.  In  lil*'  it  wot  destroyed  by  fire,  and  robuiit  by 
Henry  VII.,  wbo  n.iined  it  Riobmoiid,  from  bit  mrldoin  or 
I Kicbmond,  and  died  in  it.  tjiiovn  Klizabetb  was  fur  tome  time 
a pritonor  boro,  and  tt  was  her  favuonte  rasideuco  after  lior 
I acoomiun  to  the  tbrone.  The  cliauibor  in  wliiidi  tlie  died  wot 
over  tbe  gateway,  liio  juilnco  was  in  )>art  pullixl  down  in  tlia 
^ middie  of  tho  seventeentli  coutury,  and  ttill  fUrtlier  deiuoliilied 
in  tbe  eigbtcciiUi.  Tbo  |)rluci|>al  exitting  vostige  it  tbe  gatew.iy, 
but  tome  of  the  ollloot  renuun  among  roaideuixM  built  on  tbe 
, crown  ioJuU. 
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cient  seed  remained  in  the  ground,  which  craft 
could  not  detect,  or  of  wdiich  it  could  not  appre- 
ciate tlie  importance,  and  if  sturdy  planta  con- 
tinued to  thrive  which  no  force  or  tyranny  could 
ever  uproot,  yet  the  liberties  of  the  country  were,  j 
in  a great  measure,  hehl  in  abeyance  during  the  I 


sway  of  the  Tudoi-s.  The  authority  of  the  nobles 
had  passed  over  to  the  king.  The  people  were 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  fiut  in  their  claim  for 
a portion  of  the  pow'er  which  had  been  wielde«l 
by  the  feudal  lords,  and  which  for  a time  fell 
almost  entirely  to  the  sovereign.' 
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KNRY,  Prince  of  Wah«,  tlie  only  j 
surviving  son  of  his  father,  was 
in  his  eighteenth  year  when  he 
a.sceiuled  the  throne,  without  op- 
jX)sition,  and  to  the  universal  joy 
of  the  nation.  His  handsome  per- 
son, his  fmnk  lu.annei-s,  his  cheerful  disposition, 
and  even  his  ardent  love  of  pleasure,  were  all 
made  subjects  of  ap]>lau.se  and  endearment ; and 
the  iKiople  seemed  to  like  him  the  more  from  his 
differing  in  all  things  from  his  father,  whose 
death  they  openly  rejoiced  in.  He  had  been 
prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  late  king  fixim 
taking  any  pju-t  in  public  business,  but,  in  retire- 
ment, he  had  contracted  a tu.ste  for  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  his  natural  abilities  were  fancied 
to  be  of  a high  order.  He  was  proclaimed  on 
tho  22d  of  April,  and  was  crowned,  with  his 
Queen  Catherine,  on  the  24th  of  June. 


His  marriage  with  the  Spanish  infanta,  the 
widow’  of  his  own  brother,  had  not  been  con- 
cluded without  serious  deliberation ; but  it  a|>- 
pears  that  Henry  himself  offered  no  objection, 
and  that  Catherine  w;is  admired  and  beloved 
both  liy  the  court  and  the  |>eople.  A bull  from 
the  pope  did  away  with  the  restiictions  of  canoni- 
cal hiw,  and  was  considered  snflicieut  to  settle 
all  scruples  of  delicacy.  Tliey  were  nnirried  at 
Green w’ich  on  the  3d  of  June,  twenty-one  days 
before  the  coronation,  Catherine  being  about 
eight  years  older  than  Henry.  'With  the  single 
exception  of  "W'arhain  the  jjriinate,  every  member 
of  the  council  had  forwarded  tho  match,  which, 
moreover,  was  strongly  recommemled  by  Henr3’*s 
grandmother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  who 
was  still  living,  and  much  consulted  by  the  minis- 
ters.* 

The  council  of  government,  which  was  aj>- 


. . Every  one  who  takes  a rotroapoctivo  view  of  tho  wars 
of  York  aud  Loiicnster,  and  at.tcuds  to  the  regidatiuns  effected 
by  tho  policy  of  that  priiico  [llonrj-  VII.),  must  see  they  would 
necessarily  lua<l  to  great  and  im])ort.ant  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment; but  what  the  tendencies  of  sucli  clianges  would  be,  and 
much  more  in  what  manner  they  would  he  produced,  might  be 
a (lucstion  of  great  difliculty.  It  is  now  tho  generally  received 
opinion,  and  I think  a probable  opinion,  that  to  tho  piovisinns 
of  that  reign  wo  are  to  refer  the  origin,  botti  of  tlie  unlimited 
power  of  tho  T\idors,  and  of  tho  liberties  wrested  from  our  an- 
cestors by  the  Stviarts ; that  tyranny  was  their  immediate  and 
lilK'rty  their  remote  consoinenco ; but  ho  must  have  great  con- 
fldenoe  in  his  own  sagacity,  who  c.nu  satisO'  hlnuself,  that,  un- 
aided by  the  knowlcdge.of  subsequent  events,  ho  could,  from 
a coiisider.'ition  of  tho  causes,  have  foreseen  the  succession  of 
effects  so  different.'’-— Cliarles  James  Fox,  IlUtorj)  of  the  Forty 
Part  qf  tht  R<i(m  o/  Jama  II. 


“ In  tho  reign  of  Henry  VI  I.  all  the  political  differonoeH  which 
had  agitated  England  since  Uiu  Komian  conquest,  seemed  to  be 
: set  at  rest.  Tho  long  and  fierce  struggle  between  the  crown  and 
I the  barons  had  tcmiinate<l.  Tlie  griovanoes  which  had  pro- 
duced tho  relMdliona  of  Wat  1^’Ior  and  Cade  liad  diMpjieanxl. 
VlUanage  was  scarcely  known.  Tho  two  royal  houses,  whose 
conflicting  claims  had  long  couvuhavl  the  kingdom,  were  at 
length  united.  The  claiiiuuits,  whoso  pretensions,  just  or  unjust, 
hod  disturbed  tho  now  sottloment,  w cro  ovcrlhmwn.  I ii  religion 
there  was  no  open  dissent,  and  probably  very  little  secret  horoEy. 
The  old  subjects  of  mnteution,  in  short,  had  vonisliod ; tlioec 
I which  wore  to  sucueed  had  not  yet  a|q>eaixvi.’’~3!uraujay,  Rtvita 
I qf  Hallnm’$  ConHitutional  History  of 

* TliU  lady,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  died  in  the  s-vme  month 
' of  June  in  which  her  gratulKun  was  married  and  crowned.  She 
I Iwlievotl  and  so  It  was  generally  believtxl  lioth  in  England  and 
I S|iain;  Uiat  there  h-vi  been  no  consummation  of  CaUicriao's  first 
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pointed  under  the  advice  and  influence  of  the  old  I 
counte.ss,  consisted  of  Warham,  Archbishop  of ' 
CjinterbiuT  and  chancellor;  Fox,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, secretar}’  and  privy  seal ; the  Earl  of 
SuiTey,  treasurer ; the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  stew- 
ard ; Ix>ixl  Herbert,  chamberlain ; Sir  Thomas 
Level,  master  of  the  wards  and  constable  of  the 
Tower;  Sir  E<lwar<l  Poyuings,  comptroller ; Sir 
Henry  Marney,  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  Thomas 
Ruthal,  doctor  of  laws,  and  Sir  Henry  Wyat. 
Most  of  these  were  men  of  exirerience  and  ability: 
they  hml  all  servetl  the  late  king,  and  ha<l  taken 
part  in  his  most  obnoxious  acts : but  this  consi- 
denition  did  not  prevent  them  from  joining 
heartily  in  a measure  of  vengeance  against  their 
old  colleagiies  in  office,  Empson  and  Dinlley,  who 


had  been  arrested  immediately  after  the  death 
of  their  master.' 

When  brought  l>efore  the  council  these  two 
learned  lawyers  made  a skilful  defence,  but  thi.s 
did  not  save  them  from  being  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Soon  after,  a proclamation  was  issued 
to  encourage  complaints  jigainst  them,  ami  the 
long-restrained  fury  of  the  |)eople  was  purjK>sely 
let  loose  against  their  spies  and  infonners.  Many 
of  the  “lesser  rogues  in  country  places”  were 
tom  to  pieces ; some  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  London,  mounted  on  wretche<l  horses, 
with  their  faces  turned  to  the  tail.  Some  were 
set  in  the  pillory  at  Cornhill,  and  then  conveye<l 
to  Newgate,  where  they  soon  died  in  con.sequeuce 
of  the  harsh  treatment  received  from  the  n»ob 


IIksry  VIII.  AMD  nis  Qukrn,  Catiirrisp.  or  Araoox.— From  jiortrait*  ot  Holbein. 


ami  from  their  jailers.  The  gratifying  of  their 
spite  seems  to  have  l)cen  the  only  gnitification 
the  fH'ople  recelverl,  for,  though  there  was  a talk 
of  “re-stitution,"  the  courts  of  law  took  such  an 
alarm  at  the  immense  numl^er  of  persona  who 
presented  themselves  as  victims,  that  their  doors 
were  soon  clo.sed  in  the  faces  of  the  applicants, 
and  no  more  was  said  al>out  refumling.  Henry', 
who  w'as  no  exception  to  the  general  nile,  that 
the  son  of  a miser  must  l>e  a sjrcndthrift,  and 
who  h.ad  dippe<l  deeply  into  his  father’s  coffers 
for  his  splendid  coronation,  and  the  jousts,  tour- 
naments, an«l  expensive  feasts  ami  masques  he  was 
constantly  giving,  firolNibly  fancied  that  the  heails 
of  Emfiflon  and  Dudley  ought  to  serve  as  a re-  I 
cei]>t  in  full.  It  may  be  that  he  was  also  tempt^nl 
by  the  great  wealth  those  rapacious  men  hail  ; 

^ I 

uuirriat^o.  t'athoriuo  wa«  marri<Ht  to  Henry,  not  with  Uia  cero-  J 
luuiiioi  prweriliad  for  wlJowi,  but  with  thuae  appmpriatol  to  ' 
nuiiU.  Mho  WM  ilrawod  in  white,  ami  wore  her  luUr  loooe.  | 


accumulated.  Few  pitied  their  fate,  and  law  luid 
no  delicacies  in  those  days.  They  were  indicteil, 
not  for  offences  of  which  they  were  notoriously 
guilty,  as  in  this  case  the  character  of  the  late 
king  would  have  l)cen  awkwanlly  involved,  and 
the  question  of  restitution  revived,  but  for  the 
almost  impossible  crime  of  forming  a conspiracy 
to  deprive  the  present  king  of  his  succession  and 
rights.  The  judges,  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  two  juries,*  concurred  in  tlnding  them  guilty 
of  treason,  and  they  were  condemned  to  death 
and  forfeiture,  not  as  robbei's  of  the  people,  but 
as  traitors  to  the  king.* 

' PtUr  iJaftyr;  Herliort,  L\li  o/ Umrji  Ylll.;  Sloie. 

DutUay  woa  trial  at  Loiulun  ; Kinp«>n  at  Nurtliampt4>n. 
Tlio  heita  of  both  wvrv  reatorud  in  blood,  aoiua  two  or  three  je;ir> 
alter.  John  Pudley,  the  ion  of  the  flret,  became  Vi*or>un(  I.UIe 
under  Henry  Vlll.,  Earl  of  Warwick  under  Kdwanl  VI.,  then 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  wna  ^heailed  on  the  acocosion 
of  Mary.  It  wa*  the  ^ramUon  of  the  ra|iacioiu  minister  of  Heiu'y 
Vll.  that  was  married  to  Loily  Jane  Grey. 

* Herbert;  Store;  Bithop  6'bdiria. 
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Secure  in  liis  insular  position,  and  for  a long 
time  in  the  hearty  affection  of  his  subjects,  rich, 
and  jwwerful,  the  English  king  might  have  de- 
fied the  sov'ereigns  of  the  Continent,  and  avoided 
taking  any  ]>art  in  their  wars.  Even  at  this  time 
he  might  have  occupied  the  honourable  ix>sitiou 
of  an  arbiter  or  friendly  umpire,  and  given  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  strength  to  his  coiuitry  by 
commerce,  while  his  contemixtnuies  were  ex- 
hausting their  kingdoms  by  incessant  hostilities. 
But  Henry  wais  anxious  for  military  glory;  his 
council  were  cajoled  by  his  father-in-law,  Fer- 
dinand of  Ai*agon,and  by  Pope  Julius  11.;  Louis 
Xll.  of  Fnmce  was  not  inclined  to  continue  the 
)>en.siou  ()ai<l  to  his  father,  and  thu.s,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  the  young  anti  fortunate  king 
was  induced  to  join  a coalition  against  France, 
and  to  take  p;u't  as  a princi]^>al  in  the  continental 
war. 

^ . A herald  was  despatched  to  com- 

A.D.  0 Louis  not  to  mtikc  war  upon 

the  i)oj>e,  “the  father  of  all  Christians.”  As 
•Julius  II.  w.'is,  at  the  lejist,  as  much  a soldier  as 
priest,  and  as  he  had  formed  the  j)reseut  league 
against  France,  it  was  not  to  be  exj)ecte<l  that 
Louis  would  submit  to  this  injunction.  He  was 
soon  visited  by  a second  herald  from  Hcniy,  who 
demanded  the  instant  cession  of  Anjou,  Maine, 
Norniamly,  and  Guienne.  This  was  equivalent 
to  a declaration  of  war ; and  Henry  summoned 
his  fii-st  parliament  to  ask  for  money  to  enable 
him  to  fit  out  a proper  arm}'.  Sui)j)lies  wore 
voted  with  the  greatest  alacrity ; and  though 
)>arliament  no  longer  expre.ssed  the  free  voice  of 
the  nation,  yet  on  this  occasion  the  jicople  aj)- 
plauded  their  votes,  and  began  to  dream  once 
moi-e  of  the  glories  of  Ci*ecy  and  Azincourt.  A 
tine  army  wjis  rahsed  and  etiuipped,  and  Henry 
thought  of  pjissing  into  France  by  way  of  Calais, 
when  his  father-in-law  Ferdinand  represeiited 
how  much  more  advantageous  it  would  be  to 
make  his  attack  in  the  south,  ami  to  begin  oj>era- 
tions  by  making  sure  of  the  rich  province  of 
GuieiiTie,  where  the  English  rule  wjis  still  re- 
gi-etteil.  His  arguments  seemed  convincing,  and 
when  he  sent  a fleet  to  convey  the  English  forces 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whence  they  could 
march  in  a few  days  to  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
his  son-in-law  consented  to  adopt  his  plan  of 
ojjenition.  Ten  thou.sjind  men  were  imme<liately 
embarked  under  the  command  of  the  IMarquis 
of  Dorset.  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  they 
landed  in  Guipuzcoa,  and  were  quartereil,  by 
Ferdimunl’s  ordei-s,  at  FuenteiTabia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidiusso.a,  Dorset  immediately  pro- 
})Osed  passing  the  river  into  France,  but  he  had 
little  or  no  ai-tiller}^and  found  that  he  could  not 
move  except  in  concert  with  a Spanish  force. 
Ferdinand  promised  eveiything  that  was  neces- 


sary, and  collected  troops  in  the  Biscayan  pro- 
vinces, SIS  if  for  the  invasion  of  the  south  of 
France.  When  all  wiis  ready,  the  English  ex- 
pected to  be  led  to  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  but 
Ferdinand  pretended  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  allied  army  to  advance  until  they  had 
made  sure  of  Navarre,  which  that  movement 
would  leave  in  their  reju*.  Navai're  was  then  a 
separate  kingdom,  governed  by  Catherine  and 
John  d’Albret,  who,  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  had 
contracte«l  a close  alliance  with  the  King  of 
France.  As  Dorset  could  not  help  himself,  he 
consented  to  remain  in  force  ujwn  the  Bidassoa, 
while  his  ally  negotiated  with  the  terrified  court 
of  Navarre.  D’Albret  I'eadily  consented  to  re- 
main neutral  diuing  the  j)resent  war,  but  Fer- 
ilinand  demanded  a free  i)as.sage  for  his  troops, 
the  suirender  of  some  of  the  moat  imj>ortant 
fortresse.s,  and  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Viana. 
the  heir  to  the  crown,  iis  an  ho.shigo.  The  latter 
terms  were  indignantly  rejected,  and  thereujM,.n 
Ferilinand  threw  the  army  he  had  collected  under 
iretext  of  joining  the  English  into  Naviure. 
This  army  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
who,  after  taking  several  of  the  towns,  inviUxl 
the  English  to  join  him  in  the  siege  of  Pamj>elima, 
the  cajjitai  of  Navaire.  Dorset  refused  to  make 
war  anywhere  but  in  France,  and  called  for  the 
artillery,  and  a supply  of  hoi-ses,  which  h;ul  been 
promised  to  him  ever  since  his  landing.  With 
the  greatest  courtesy  he  was  told  that,  since  he 
scrui)led  to  join  the  Spanish  arms  in  Navarre, 
he  must  wjiit  until  that  busine.ss  was  settled,  :uid 
that  then  he  would  have  all  that  he  wautetl,  to- 
gether with  an  auxiliary  force  to  enable  him  to 
take  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  whole  of 
Guienne.  As  the  inaixpiis  could  do  nothing  else, 
he  again  consented  to  wait.  The  presence  of  an 
EuglLsh  army  on  the  Bidsissoa  obliged  the  French 
to  concentrate  their  forces  between  that  river  junl 
Bayonne,  and  }»revented  Louis  from  sending  any 
succoiu-  to  his  unfortunate  ally  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, who  was  soon  reduced  to  extremities,  and 
obliged  to  flee  with  his  wife  and  children  across 
the  Pyrenees  into  hi.s  little  princiixility  of  Beam. 
Pam]>eluna  capitulated  to  Alva,  and  Up{>er  Na- 
vaiTe  was  thenceforward  joined  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy — an  important  scheme  long  in  couteiu- 
])lation,  and  for  the  h.aj)py  execution  of  which 
Ferdinand  ha<l  been  so  anxious  for  the  presence 
of  an  English  army  in  the  south.  When  Doi'set 
again  made  Ida  im|)atient  voice  he:u  d,  he  was  told 
that  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  quite  remly  to  march, 
but  that  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  B6am,  not 
of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux.  Uf»ou  this  the  Eng- 
lish comm.ander  refusetl  to  move  at  all,  and  Fer- 
dinand sent  an  aiubjiss^ulor  to  Heni-y.  It  is  little 
to  the  credit  of  the  siigsicity  of  the  English  council 
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that  thflvdid  not  perceive  how  they  were  duj)e<l, 
but,  on  the  contrar}*,  sent  Dorset  orders  to  con- 
form to  the  instructions  of  tlie  Spanish  court. 
But  before  these  orders  nirived  the  English 
troop.s,  who  during  their  inactivity  ha<l  stjffered 
severely  from  sicknes-s  and  also  fmiii  famine  (for 
Ferdinand  did  not  even  supply  them  with  j)ro|>er 
provisions),  took  the  decision  of  the  case  into  ! 
their  own  hands,  and  insisted  upon  i-eturning 
home.  When  the  crafty  S|mniard  saw  that  their 
violence  was  becoming  dangerous,  he  prepared  • 
.some  ships  for  then),  well  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
««ss  of  his  past  manojuvre.  At  this  moment 
the  order  that  they  were  to  remain  arrive<l  from 
England;  but  the  men  mutinied,  and,  cursing  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Bi.scayans,  forced  their  com- 
luimrlers  to  set  sjiil.  Gi-eatly  reduced  in  nuinl>ers, 
humiliated,  and  in  tatters,  this  cxpe<lition,  from  | 
which  so  much  liad  lx?en  exi>ected,  reached  Eng- 
land alx)ut  Christmas.' 

Having  iinule  up  his  mind  to 
A.D.  1513.  , , . • X t:. 

lead  an  array  in  person  into  France, 

llenra-,  in  the  preceiliiig  autumn,  had  summoned 
a jmrlianieiit  to  ask  for  more  money.  Besides 
imposing  a ]x>ll-tax  and  a sort  of  proj>erty-tax, 
the  houses  voted  him  two-fifteenths  and  four- 
teuths.  With  the  money  thus  niised,  and  with 
the  remnant  of  his  fathers  hoards,  the  yomig 
king  liegan  to  fit  out  ships  and  to  levy  a gi'eat 
army.  By  this  time  the  French  were  not  only 
driven  out  of  Italy,  where  the  bpauiards  sutv 
ceeded  them,  but  were  hara-ssed  on  their  own 
frontiers  by  the  “Holy  League,” as  the  sovereigns 
(‘ontiuued  to  call  a coalition  which  acted  in  the 
most  base  and  worldly  manner.  In  these  difii- 
culties  Ixniis  0|>ened  negotiations  with  the  King 
of  Scotland,  ill  order  to  tiiid  Ilenrj'  occu]Mition  in 
his  own  country.  The  Scots  at  the  moment  luui 
sevend  ground-s  of  com|>laint  against  the  English 
court.  Henry  had  appropriated  to  himself  cer- 
tain jewels  which  his  father  had  bequeathed  to 
the  t^ueen  of  Scotland,  and  his  fieet  had  come 
into  hostile  colli.sion  with  hhijis  bearing  the  Scot- 
tish Hag.  Fully  anticipating  what  followed, 
Heiiiy  jmt  his  towns  near  the  Scottish  borders 
in  a good  state  of  defence — c*ollected  troops  in 
the  marches,  and  gave  the  eomniand  of  them  to 
the  F<arl  of  SuiTey,  the  best  of  his  generals,  who 
was  instnicteil  to  watch  Janies,  while  his  royal 
master  proceeded  against  l/>uis.* 

The  French  king,  though  much  exlmiisted  in 
finances  by  his  Italiiui  wars,  and  though  oj>- 
prcKsed  Inith  with  ill-fortune  and  ill-health,  was 
no  contemptible  opjionent.  He  deleniiined,  if 
|K>ssibie,  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Channel, 
to  meet  the  English  at  sea,  which  was  already 
considered  in  a manner  as  their  clement,  and  to 
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■ prevent  their  lauding  on  liis  coasts.  In  the  pre- 
j ceding  year  sevend  naval  encountere  had  taken 
jilace;  and  in  one  great  battle,  fought  off  Brest, 
the  French  hatl  the  atlvantage,  though  it  was 
dearly  bought  with  the  death  of  their  brave  Ad- 
miral rriniauget,  who  was  blown  up  in  his  ship 
with  900  men.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
It»/gent,  Henry’s  finest  ship,  perished  in  the  like 
manner  wdth  700  Englishmen.  Louis  reinforced 
his  fleet  and  collected  a great  number  of  mariners, 
who  were  conveye<l  from  the  shore.o  of  the  Meili- 
terranean  to  the  Channel,  and  there  embarked 
under  ex]ierienced  commanders  of  various  na- 
tions, but  chiefly  Genoese.  This“gi-eat  navy,” 
says  Hall,  “which  the  French  had  prepared, 
and  which  was  well  furnished  in  all  things,  was, 
no  doubt,  a wonder  to  see !”  To  disperse  or  de- 
stroy it,  Henry  despatched  “ships  royal  and 
others  meet  for  war,  to  the  number  of  forty-two, 
liesides  ballengei-s,"  under  the  command  of  the 
lonl-admiral,  Sir  Eilward  Howard,  one  of  the 
gallant  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Howard 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  month  of  March, 
1513.  Early  in  April  he  presentetl  himself  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harlxmr  of  Brest,  within  which 
the  French  sliifis  were  anchored,  and  defended 
by  batteries  and  other  works.  He  secured  the 
mouth  of  the  haven,  and  then  wrote  to  the  young 
king  his  nia.ster  to  come  over  in  ikm^sod  to  have 
the  glory  of  a great  and  sure  victory.  Henry,  it 
ajipears,  had  no  tiuste  for  naval  engagements,  and 
I his  council,  considering  it  very  ini])ro|jer  in  How- 
ard to  send  such  an  invitation,  “ for  jmtting  the 
I king  in  jeo|>ardy  upon  the  chance  of  the  sea,” 
wrote  sharply  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  do 
his  duty  as  admiral.  Howard  was  stung  by  this 
letter.  On  St.  Mai-k’s  Day,  despising  the  tre- 
mendous fire  kept  up  Isitli  on  sea  luid  shore,  he 
sailed  right  into  the  harbour  of  Brest,  followed 
by  a nunilier  of  small  row-galleys,  and  attempted 
to  cany'  the  whole  fleet  by  boarding,  or,  failing 
in  that,  to  cut  out  some  of  their  IsiSt  shi|.>8.  He 
la.shed  himself  alongside  the  French  admirel  and 
leajjed  on  Ixiard,  sword  in  hand;  but  only  seven- 
teen men  had  followed  him  when  the  French 
admiral  cast  himself  loose,  and  the  Phiglish  gil- 
ley  slid  away.  I’he  row-galleys,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  Sir  John  Wallop, 
and  Sir  William  Sidney,  piv.sseil  forward  to  his 
rescue,  but  they  were  engaged  by  the  light  ves- 
sels in  the  harliour,  and  liefore  they  could  get 
alongside,  Howard  and  his  Inuidful  of  men  were 
all  killeil  and  thrown  overlHianl.  The  death  of 
their  gallant  adminil  completely  disheartened  the 
fleet,  which  returne<l  to  England,  Ixdug  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  French,  who  sailed  out  of 
Brest  and  made  some  descents  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex. 

At  this  moment  King  Ferdinand,  who  lia«l 
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led  Henry  into  tlila  alisunl  war,  made  a separate 
truce  for  himself  with  France,  which,  among 
other  things,  recognized  his  seizure  of  Navarro. 
Some  of  the  English  ministers  thought  that,  as 
the  strength  of  the  league  had  thus  received  a 
mortal  wound,  it  would  l>e  better  to  postjione  the 
invasion  of  France;  but  Henry,  the  willing  dupe 
of  those  who  flattered  him  as  the  most  warlike 
monarch  and  most  perfect  knight  in  Christendom, 
would  not  forego  his  purjiose,  and  pretended  that 
a new  alliance  which  lie  had  formed  with  Maxi- 
milian “ the  Aloneyless,”  wlio  was  now  emjieror, 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  secession 
of  his  father-in-law  Fenlinand.  His  army  was 
ready;  his  jieojde,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other,  were  singing  lieforehand  the  glory 
which  shouhl  attend  “ the  red  rose,”  “ the  royal 
rose,”  in  France.  To  desist  at  this  stage  wouhi 
have  been  a marvellous  effort,  but  Henry  soon 
showed  that  he  had  not  a jiarticle  of  the  military 
genius  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  he  loved  war 
for  its  jKuni)  and  jiarade  rather  than  for  its  grand 
operations  in  the  field.  In  the  month  of  May  he 
despatched  his  vanguard  to  Calais,  under  the 
command  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Ijord  Herbert:  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  Tower  (a  cowardly  mode 
of  beginning  a campaign);  and  then,  “ when  all 
things  were  pre.st,  accompanied  with  many  noble- 
men and  GOO  archers  of  his  guard,  all  in  white 
haberdines  and  caps,  he  departed  from  his  manor 
royal  of  Green wicli  the  loth  day  of  June.”*  In- 
stead of  steering  straight  for  Calais,  Henry  ran 
down  the  Channel  as  far  as  Boulogne,  to  regale 
the  French  coast  with  a mighty  firing  of  great 
guns.  Having  thus  announced  to  France  that 
the  majesty  of  England  was  coming,  he  put  about 
liis  fleet  and  landed  at  Calais  on  the  last  day  of 
.Tune,  amidst  such  a roar  of  artillery  from  ships 
and  batteries  as  had  never  been  heard  in  the 
memory  of  man.*  Ijord  Herbert  had  already 
taken  the  field  and  begun  the  siege  of  Terouenne, 
but  Henry  was  in  no  great  huny  to  join  him, 
jiassing  his  time  very  pleasantly  at  Calais  with 
his  ('ourtiers  and  favourites,  among  whom  Thomas 
Wolsiy,  his  almoner,  was  already  the  mo.st  jire- 
valent.’ 

The  news  that  a French  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  do  Longueville  and  the  far- 
famed  Bayard—  Zc  Chevalier  sans  peiir  et  sans 
reproche — was  moving  to  the  relief  of  Terouenne^ 
caused  the  young  king  to  mount  his  war-horse; 
and  on  the  21st  of  July  he  m.arched  out  of  Calais 
with  a magnificent  army  amounting  to  about 
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15,000  horse  and  foot.  They  had  scarcely  got 
beyond  Ardres  when  they  saw  a strong  detach- 
ment of  French  cavalry  manoeuvring  in  their 
front.  Exjiecting  a battle,  Henry  dismounted, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  centre  of  his  huisque- 
nets,  to  fight  on  foot  like  the  Henries  and  Ed- 
wards of  former  times.  The  brilliant  Bayard, 
w’ho  was  with  the  French  horse,  would  have 
charged,  but  his  superiors  in  command  reminded 
him  that  King  I»uis  had  given  orders  that  they 
should  most  carefully  avoid  fighting  the  English 
in  open  battle;  and,  after  reconnoitring  the  in- 
vaders, the  French  withdrew,  having  already 
succeeded  in  another  jiart  of  their  commission, 
which  was  to  throw  provisions  and  gunjxiwder 
into  the  besieged  towm.  The  English,  “ without 
let  or  hindrance,”  joined  the  divisions  under 
Lord  Herbert,  and  the  siege  was  then  pressed 
with  some  vigour.  The  besieged  garrison  wa.s 
numerous,  brave,  and  skilful:  they  countermined 
a mine  attempted  l>y  Baynam,  the  English  en- 
gineer; and  their  artillery,  though  it  made  less 
noise,  did  more  mischief  than  that  of  the  be- 
siegers. At  the  same  time  the  Count  of  Angou- 
16me  (soon  after  Francis  1.)  advanced  with  a 
considerable  army  from  Amiens,  and  threw  out 
detachments  of  stiadiotes  (an  active  description 
of  light  cavalnr'),  which  scoured  the  whole  coun- 
try, frequently  cutting  off  the  convoys  and  forag- 
ing iMirties  of  the  English.  In  this  state  of  afhtirs 
the  Emperor  ISIaximilian,  w’ho  ha«.l  received  an 
advance  of  1 20,000  crowns  from  the  English  trea- 
sury to  enable  him  to  raise  troops,  came  to  Te- 
rouenne with  nothing  but  a small  escort.  Henry 
put  on  all  his  imignificence  for  this  reception; 
for,  nominal  1>’,  the  emperor  was  the  first  of 
Christian  princes.  The  two  potentates  met  in  a 
tremendous  storm  of  wind  and  rain  (which  must 
have  deranged  the  white  silk  jackets  of  the  Eng- 
lish courtiers)  in  the  mid.st  of  a jilain  between 
Aire  and  the  camp.  The  broad  way  to  Henry's 
heart  had  boon  discovered  by  all  his  royal  bro- 
thers, and,  his  vanity  being  once  satisfied — for 
Maximilian  assured  him  that  he,  the  Emperor  of 
the  West,  w'as  come  to  seiwe  under  him  in  qua- 
lity of  volunteer — he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  omission  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  not 
bringing  an  army  with  him.  The  emjjen:>r  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  head-quarters  when  llenrA' 
received  a much  less  flattering  visitor.  This  was 
Lyon  king-at-arms,  bringing  him  the  defiance 
and  declaiiition  of  war  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
who  had  already  taken  the  field  and  sent  his 
fleet  to  co-operate  with  his  ally  the  King  of 
France.  Henry,  however,  knew  that  the  brave 
Surrey  was  in  the  marches,  and  he  told  the  mes- 
senger that  that  eiud  would  know  how  to  deal 
with  his  master. 

Nearly  six  weeks  had  now  been  wasted  in  the 
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siege  of  tlio  insigniticant  town  of  Teroueime;  and 
80  absurdly  had  the  siege  been  conducted,  that  the 
garrison  still  continued  to  receive  supplies  from 
the  army  of  the  Count  of  Angoul^me.  When 
these  communications  were  interrupted,  the  main 
iKMly  of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  about 
12,000  men,  advanced  from  Plangy,  with  a view 
of  throwing  in  provisions  under  cover  of  a feigned 
battle.  U)K)n  this  Henry  and  Maximilian  crossed 
the  river,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  between 
it  and  the  town  and  the  French  army.  The  em- 
jKMor,  who  had  won  a victory  over  the  French  on 
that  verj"  ground  thirty-four  years  before,  di- 
rected the  operations  of  the  English,  wearing  the 
red  cross  of  England  alwve  his  armour,  and  the 
ml  rose  of  Lancaster,  Henry’s  favourite  cogniz- 
ance, in  his  helmet.  All  this,  according  to  an 
old  historian,  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  eter- 
nal honour  of  our  nation,  as  also  the  fact  of  the 
emperor’s  taking  for  pay  100  crowns  a-day,  be- 
sides what  was  disbursed  among  his  attendants.' 
The  French  horse  charged  in  a brilliant  manner, 
but,  after  throwing  some  |)owder  within  reach  of 
the  besiegeil,  they  wheeled  round  to  fall  back 
upon  their  main  body.  Being  hotly  followed  by 
the  mounted  English  archers  and  a few  squadrons 
of  German  horse,  they  quickened  their  pace  to  a 
downright  flight,  gallo{>ed  into  the  lines  of  their 
main  Ixnly,  and  threw  the  whole  into  uproar  and 
confusion.  As  the  English  charged  with  tre- 
mendous shouts  of  “St.  George!  St.  George!’’ 
the  panic  became  complete;  and  every  French- 
man that  was  mounted  struck  spurs  into  his 
horse  and  galloped  from  the  field.  In  vain  the 
bravest  of  their  officers  tried  to  rally  them;  the 
attempts,  indeed,  were  worse  than  vain,  for,  ow- 
ing to  their  not  making  the  same  use  of  their 
spurs  and  fleeing  with  the  rest,  the  Duke  de 
Longueville,  the  illustrious  Bayard,  Tja  Fayette, 
and  many  other  captains  of  high  rank,  were 
taken  j>risoners  by  the  English.  Henry  could 
not  help  congratulating  his  captives  on  the  great 
speed  their  men  had  put  into  their  horses:  the 
light-hearte<l  Frenchmen  joined  in  his  laugh,  and 
said  that  it  had  l>een  nothing  but  a “ Battle  of 
Spurs.”  By  this  name,  accordingly,  the  afl'uir 
came  afterwards  to  l>e  popularly  known.  The 
fiauic,  however,  was  both  real  and  lasting;  and  if 
Henry  had  taken  atlvantage  of  it,  and  of  other  cir- 
cumstauc* *es,  he  might  have  inflicted  a much  more 
serious  blow.  The  Swiss,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
some  money,  had  crtissed  the  Jura  Mountains  in 
great  force,  and  hatl  j>enetrated  into  France  ns 
far  as  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy.  With  a 
Swiss  army  of  20, (KK)  men  on  one  side,  and  an 
English  arnjy  o“U  the  other,  Paris  l)cgan  to  Isjtray 
symptoms  of  alarm.  But,  to  the  great  joy  of 
Louis,  Henry,  instead  of  advancing,  pemiitteil 
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himself  to  be  amused  another  whole  week  by  the 
siege  of  Terouenne.  At  the  end  of  August  the 
Fi-ench  garrison  capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war:  the  town, 
by  the  advice  of  Maximilian,  who  had  an  iute- 
rtisted  and  evident  motive  for  this  advice,  was 
dismantled  and  burnetl.  That  the  destruction 
might  be  complete,  without  any  labour  to  the 
English,  the  Flemings  in  the  neighbourhooil,  the 
subjects  of  the  emj)eror’8  grandson  the  Archduke 
Charles,  were  let  loose  upon  the  devoted  place, 
and,  being  animated  with  the  old  enmities  usual 
to  bordering  nations,  raze<l  the  walls,  filled  up 
the  ditches,  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  scarcely 
left  one  stone  standing  upon  another.  The  wea- 
ther continued  to  bo  very  niiny,  and  Henry,  by 
this  time,  “ had  so  much  of  war  that  he  began  to 
be  weary  of  the  toil  thereof,  and  to  cast  his  mind 
on  the  jdeasures  of  the  court.”*  But  still  it  was 
only  the  Ijeginning  of  the  month  of  September, 
and  military  etiquette  requireii  that  something 
more  should  l>e  done  before  going  into  winter 
quarters.  What  Henry  did  was  a military  ab- 
simlity;  but  he  continued  to  l>e  guided  by  Maxi- 
milian, who  was  still  working  for  the  profit  of 
the  Flemings  and  his  grandson  Cliarles.  Insteml 
of  advancing  into  France,  he  turned  back  to  lay 
siege  to  Tournai,  which  belonged  to  France, 
though  it  was  enclave  in  the  territory  of  Flanders, 
over  the  trade  of  which  it  exercised  a ba^l  influ- 
ence, while  it  gave  a passage  to  the  IVench  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  As  far  as  the  Flemings 
were  concerned  it  was  altogether  an  unpleasant 
neighbour;  and  the  emperor  was  wise  in  getting 
jK)8ses8ion  of  it  without  cost  or  risk.  But  what 
interest  Henry  could  have  in  such  an  enterprise 
was  not  very  aj)parent.  His  favourite,  Wolsey, 
however,  had  an  interest,  and  a great  one — Maxi- 
milian ha<l  ])romised  him  the  rich  bishopric  of 
Tournai,  and  this  prevailing  favourite  no  doubt 
recommended  the  siege.  The  French  citizens  of 
Tournai  refused  the  assistance  of  a garrison  of  the 
royal  troops,  and  sacrificed  themselves  to  a bud 
pun.*  Upon  l)eing  summouetl  they  made  a bold 
show  of  resistance,  but,  as  soon  as  the  English  ar- 
tillery got  into  I’lay,  they  changed  their  tone,  and 
in  a few  days  cupituhited.  On  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber Henry  rtnie  into  Tournai  with  as  much  pomp 
and  triumph  as  if  he  had  taken  the  capital  of 
Fi-ance.  Ten  days  before  this  inglorious  con- 
quest the  Swis.<»,  who  saw  what  sort  of  an  ally 
they  had  in  the  English  king,  concluded  a treaty 
highly  advantageous  to  themselves  with  the  King 
of  France,  and  marched  back  to  their  own  moun- 
tains. I>ouis  was  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  his 
forces  in  the  north,  and  the  grand  plan  of  the 
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nllics  vanished  in  air.  Wolsey  got  the  rich 
liishopric,  Henry  spent  some  money  in  jousta  an<l 
tonmanients,  and  then  returned  well  satisfied  to 
Englajid,  where  he  arrived  safe  and  sound  on  the 
22d  of  October.  Although  he  did  not  gain  quite 
so  much  by  it,  Maximilian  had  du|je<l  the  vain- 
glorious king  almost  os  much  as  Ferdinand  had 
done  liefore. 

The  money  which  Henry  had  expended  on  the 
Continent  amounted  to  an  enonnous  sum.  But 
his  confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  not  been 
mi.splaced;  and  during  his  absence  that  noble- 
man had  gained  one  of  the  mo.st  remarkable  vic- 
tories on  record.  Following  up  his  defiiuice,  the 
Scottish  king  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a numerous  and  gallant, 
but  somewhat  undisciplined  ar- 
my, and,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  most  of  his  ministers,  crossed 
the  Tweed  and  began  hostilities. 

The  vei'sion  most  received  of 
the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  is  so 
striking  and  romantic,  that  we 
scarcely  hope  to  rectify  what  is 
incorrect  in  the  impressions  it 
has  matle;  but  the  following  ap- 
])ear  to  have  been  the  real  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  and 
attended  that  battle. 

Although  undertaken  against 
the  advice  of  the  majority  of  the 
nobility,  the  war-  was  very  j>opu- 
lar  with  the  Scottish  people,  who 
fiocke<l  in  such  numbers  to  the 
royal  standard  that  Janies  was 
enableil,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
to  cross  the  Bonlers  with  one  of 
the  most  formidable  ai'Uiies  that 
had  ever  invaded  England.  His 
artillerj'  and  appointments  were 
also  superior  to  what  ha<l  hitherto 
been  seen  in  Scottish  armies.  In- 
stead of  advancing,  however,  he 
lingered  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  besieging  Norham  Castle, 
which  did  not  surrender  till  the 
29th  of  August.  He  then  marchetl 
up  the  Tweed  to  Wark  Castle,  which  detained 
him  a day  or  two.  Fiom  Wark  he  went  to  Etal, 
and  thence  to  Ford,  another  Border  fortress  of 
no  gi-eat  consequence,  but  which  he  attacked  out 
of  spite  to  the  family  of  the  Herons  (to  whom  it 
belonged),  a raemljer  of  which,  John  Heron,  W’as 
susjiected  of  having  murdered  his  favourite.  Sir 
Roliert  Kerr,  the  warden  of  the  Scottish  marches. 
William  Heron,  the  head  of  the  family  and  real 
owner  of  the  castle,  was  a jirisoner  in  Scotland, 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  had  passed  southward  to 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  York,  in  order  to  make 


j aiTangements  by  which  the  castle  might  be  spared 
I from  the  fury  of  the  Scots,  and  her  husband  liber- 
ated from  his  captivity.  James,  however,  took 
the  castle  by  storm  and  i*azetl  it  to  the  ground. 

From  York  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  al- 
lowed time  to  reinforce  his  army,  marched  to 
Newcastle,  and  from  Newcastle  he  mlvanced  to 
Alnwick,  whence,  on  the  4th  of  September,  he 
despatched  Rouge  Croix,  the  pursuivant-at-arms, 
to  reproach  Jafnes  with  his  breach  of  faith,  and 
to  offer  him  battle  on  the  following  Friday,  if  he 
had  courage  to  remain  so  long  on  English  ground. 
The  same  herald  Viore  another  message  from  Sur- 
rey’s son, the  Lord  Thomas  Howard, now  Admiral 


of  England,  who,  in  very  rude  teims,  told  the 
Scottish  monarch  that  he  would  come  to  justify 
the  death  of  that  pirate.  Barton,  which  had  been 
charged  upon  him  as  a foul  murder  by  James, 
and  that  he  neither  expected  to  receive  nor  would 
give  quarter.  To  Surrey  James  replied  in  » 
chivalrous  tone,  accepting  his  challenge ; but  he 
left  the  brubil  message  of  his  son  unnnswereil. 
Though  his  army  was  already  somewhat  tliinnftl 
by  desertion,  James  was  resolved  to  abide  the 
battle,  and  chose  his  ground  with  some  skill  on 
Flodden  Hill,  an  off-shoot  of  the  Cheviot,  steep 
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ou  Iwth  fl;mks,  and  defended  in  front  by  the  1 
deep  Till,  a tributaiy  of  the  Twee<l.  When 
the  English  came  in  sight  of  this  position  they  ; 
did  not  like  it;  and  Surrey,  on  the  7th  of  Sep-  j 
tember,  sent  James  a second  letter,  reproaching  ' 
him  with  having  “put  himself  into  a ground  more  i 
like  a fortress  or  a camp,  than  any  indifferent  ' 
ground  for  battle  to  be  tried.”  As  this  taunting 
message  had  not  the  desired  effect,  Surrey  sought 
to  obtain  his  end  by  manoeuvring  round  the  posi- 
tion, by  advancing  towards  Scotland,  and  then 
turning  sharply  round  the  rear  of  Flodden.  On  j 
the  morning  of  the  8tl»  he  crossed  the  Till,  near 
Weetwood,  without  meeting  any  opposition,  and 
marcheil  over  some  nigged  ground  to  the  village 
of  Barmoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Early 
on  Friday  morning,  instead  of  pursuing  his  march 
towanls  Berwick,  he  faced  the  north-west,  pro- 
ceeded to  Twisell -bridge,  re-cro.ssed  the  Till,  and 
advanced  towanls  Branxton,  as  if  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  occupy  a hill  to  the  w'estward  of  Flod- 
den. Jame.s,  who  had  thitiw’D  away  an  admirable 
opjiortuuity  of  attacking  the  English  wiiile  they  [ 
were  crossing  at  Twisell-britlge,  and  at  a danger-  | 
ous  ford  a little  higher  np,  now  put  hiimself  in  ! 
motion,  in  onler  to  prevent  them  from  taking  up  j 
a formidable  ]x>sition  between  him  and  his  own 
country.  Setting  fira  to  their  huts  and  litter, 
the  Scots  dt^scendetl  their  hill,  and,  under  cover  j 
of  the  great  smoke  they  had  raised,  hurried  for- 
wanl  to  seize  the  heiglits  of  Branxton,  towards 
which  the  English  vanguard  was  hastening  in 
another  direction.  Between  Twisell-bridge  and 
Flodden,  but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former, 
runs  the  small  stream  of  Palinsbnrn,  which  the 
English  Inul  crosse<l  l>efore  the  wind  drove  away 
the  smoke,  and  discovere<l  the  Scottish  army 
w’ithin  a quarter  of  a mile  of  them,  in  jierfect 
order,  “marching  like  the  Germans,  without  talk- 
ing or  making  any  noise.”'  Several  of  the  Scot-  ' 
tish  nobles  had  advised  a ratreat : among  these 
was  the  same  I»rd  IJndsay  of  the  Byres  that 
made  James  III.  the  fatal  present  of  the  gray  , 
charger,  a lough  old  soldier,  who  Imd  a turn  for  | 
jiarables,  and  who  ha<^l  representetl  to  the  council  | 
that  the  stakes  between  the  combatants  were  not  j 
equal.  For  this  advice  James,  it  is  said,  threat- 
ened to  hang  Lindsay  at  his  own  castle  gate ; nor 
were  the  remonstrances  of  the  Earl  of  Uuntly 
and  the  Ejirl  of  Angus  (the  once  terrible  Bell- 
the-(.'at)  heard  with  more  calmneMt.  It  is  addetl, 
that  the  king  told  the  latter  that,  if  he  w*ere  i 
afraid  of  the  English,  he  might  go  home.  The  . 
tatmt  touchetl  the  old  man  to  the  quick,  and  he  ' 
burst  into  tears.  He  turnetl,  however,  to  dei>ai*t, 

' OIAciaI  a<voiint  written  to  Henry  VIII.  In  French. — Tlie  ‘ 
guwl  onier  and  atrikiug  ailuncB  of  Dm:  Hoola  are  notloetl  by  nearlv  | 
evoiy  conteu>]i<>nii7  writer.  “ I jttle  or  no  noiee  did  tlier  make," 
Mje  a black-Irttor  aoo>mnt,  printed  bj  Kicliard  Kiu{ue«  in  IS13,  I 
and  rrpriuted  by  Mr.  Ilaaiewood  in  ISuO.  i 
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saying  moiumfidly,  “My  age  renders  my  Isnly 
of  no  use  in  battle,  and  my  counsel  is  despised  : 
but  I leave  my  two  sons  and  the  va-ssals  of  Dou- 
glas in  the  field;  may  old  Angus’  foreboding 
prove  unfounded !” 

To  decline  the  battle  was  now  impossible ; and 
the  Scottish  nobles,  with  a very  few  exceptions, 
made  up  their  minds  to  conquer  or  die  with  their 
sovereign.  The  two  armies  were  about  equal  in 
number,  each  counting  about  30,000  men.  Ou 
the  side  of  the  English  were  5000  whom  Henry 
had  sent  back  from  France  to  meet  this  storm 
ou  the  Borders — one,  not  altogether  unimportant, 
consequence  of  the  diversion  of  the  Soots  in  fa- 
vour of  Louis.  The  dis]x>sitiou  of  l>oth  armies 
was  also  much  the  same,  and  very  simple.  The 
line  of  each  was  formed  into  a centre  and  two 
wings,  and  ou  each  side  a strong  body  of  reserve 
w'ns  posted  behind  the  centre.  Tlie  battle  began 
about  four  in  the  aftenioon  of  Friday,  the  9th 
of  September,  with  cannonading  on  both  sides. 
The  English  were  superior  in  artillery,  and  their 
guns  seeme<l  to  have  l>een  better  served.  “Then 
out  burst  the  ordnance  on  both  sides  with  fire, 
fiame,  and  hideous  noise ; and  the  master  gun- 
ner of  the  English  slew  the  master  gunner  of 
Scotland,  and  l>eat  all  his  men  from  their  guns, 
so  that  the  Scottish  ordnance  did  no  harm  to  the 
Englishmen,  but  the  Englishmen’s  artillery  shot 
into  the  midst  of  the  king’s  battail,and  slew  many 
{>ersous — which  seeing,  the  King  of  Scots  and 
his  brave  men  made  the  more  haste  to  come  to 
joining."  The  Earl  of  Huutly  and  Lonl  Home, 
with  pjirt  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Scots,  who 
fought  on  foot  with  “long  spe.ar8  like  Moorish 
pikes,"  fell  upon  part  of  the  English  right  wing 
under  Sir  Edmund  Howanl,  with  a fury'  that 
was  irresistible.  Sir  Edmund  was  beaten  down  ; 
his  iMUiner  was  brought  to  the  dust;  his  lines 
were  completely  broken,  and  j>art  of  his  men  fled 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  Sir  £<lmuud,  after  l>e- 
ing  saved  by  the  remainder  of  the  right  wing 
under  the  lord- admiral,  fell  l>ack  towards  the  Eng- 
lish centre,  which  extended  its  line  to  i-ecoivo 
him,  while  I>ord  Dacre,  who  was  in  reserve  l>e- 
hind  the  centre,  came  up  and  cliarged  with  all 
the  English  cavalry.  Though  the  Borderers  un- 
der Lord  Home,  fancying  they  had  already  gained 
the  victory,  luul  l>egun  to  dis|)er8e  over  the  field 
in  search  of  ]dunder,  that  Scottish  wing  kept  its 
ground  with  wonderful  obstinacy,  throwing  off 
the  English  hoi'se  at  the  point  of  their  long  sjx^ars : 
but  charge  after  charge  told  u[)on  them,  and, 
after  a long  conflict,  and  a terrible  siaugittor  on 
both  sides,  Huntly  and  Home  retreated  Itefore 
Sir  Edmund,  the  Lord-admiral  Howari.1,  and 
Lonl  Dacre.  The  Earls  of  Crawfonl  and  Alon- 
trose,  who  were  not  able  to  prevent  tliis  retn>- 
grade  movement,  were  charged  in  their  turn  by 
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hoi’se  and  foot,  whom  they  received  in  line  with- 
out w.avering  upon  the  points  of  their  spears ; 
and  when  tliey  were  reinforced  from  the  centre, 
they  not  only  iK'came  the  assailants,  but  also 
threw  the  whole  rif(ht  wing  of  the  English,  with 
the  chivalry  from  their  reserve,  into  confusion. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  lonl-admiral  sent 
the  Agnus  Dei  which  he  wore  at  his  breast  to 
hi.s  father,  who  was  with  the  English  centre,  re- 
questing him  to  bring  up  the  whole  of  that  divi- 
sion with  ail  possible  sjieed.  Surrey  advanced ; 
but  King  J.ames,  who  watched  his  movements, 
fell  upon  him  with  the  entire  centre  of  the  Scots, 
fighting  himself  most  gallantly  in  their  front. 
Tlie  battle  was  now  tremendous ; and  when  the 
Ejirl  of  Bothwell  came  up  with  the  reserve  to  the 
Bupi>ort  of  the  king,  the  victory  for  a while  in- 
clined to  the  Scots.  But  there  were  two  circum- 
stances— the  shyness  of  Ijord  Home,  and  the 
rashness  of  the  Highlanders  who  formeil  James’ 
right  wing — which  prove<l  fatal  to  the  high  hoj>es 
of  the  imprudent  but  gallant  sovereign.  When 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  urged  Home  to  renew  the 
fight  and  advance  with  his  portion  of  the  left 
wing,  which  had  suffered  cruelly,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  king,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  “ He  does 
well  that  does  for  himself.  We  have  foughten  our 
vanguards,  and  have  won  the  same  ; therefore  let 
the  lave  [the  rest]  do  their  part  as  well  as  we.” 
When  the  right  wing,  under  the  Earls  of  Ijennox 
and  Argyle,  with  the  Campbells,  the  Macleans, 
the  Macleods,  and  the  other  clans  from  the  High- 
lands and  the  Isles,  who  olieyed  no  orders  save 
those  of  their  chiefs,  descended  a hill  to  join  the 
main  body,  they  were  met  by  the  extreme  left  of 
the  English— hardy  bowmen  and  stout  pikemen 
from  (Cheshire  and  from  Lancashire — under  Sir 
hxlward  Stanley,  who  galled  them  soi'ely  with 
their  aiTows.  . In  a frenzy,  the  half-naked  clans- 
men threw  away  shield  and  target,  and  with  their 
broaibwonls  and  axes,  and  without  any  onler, 
rushed  among  the  English.  In  vaui  La  Motte, 
a commissioner  from  the  French  king,  and  other 
ex})erienced  French  officers,  endeavoured  to  keep 
them  in  their  mnks — on  they  rushed,  as  if  every 
Ilighhuidiuan  thought  of  dwdding  that  great  en- 
gagement with  his  own  right  arm.  At  first  the 
English  were  astonished  at  this  fierce  onslaught, 
but  they  stoo<l  firm,  closed  their  ranks  and 
squares,  and  opposed  as  wonderful  a coolness  to 
the  wonderful  impetuosity  of  their  enemies,  who, 
at  length,  were  diuven  back,  and,  being  unable 
to  re-form,  were  slaughtered  in  detail,  or  put  to 
ilownright  flight.  Their  chief  commiuulers,  the 
Ejirls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle,  Ixith  }>erished  on 
the  field.  Stanley  now  charged  the  king’s  centre 
on  its  right  Hank  and  rear;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  James  had  to  sustain  the  shock  of  Suri'ey 
in  front,  and  the  attack  of  the  Admiral  Howard 


and  Lord  Dacre,  who,  after  repulsing  the  Earls 
of  (fi-awford  and  Montrose,  w’ho  were  lx>th  slain, 
ha<l  fidleu  ujion  his  left  fliuik.  In  fact,  he  was 
now  surrounded  — hemmed  in  within  a gnulu- 
ally  contnveting  circle  of  foes,  who,  by  this  time, 
seem  to  have  ailopted,  to  a man,  the  .savage  re- 
solution of  the  loi*d-admiral,  Thomas  Howaixl 
— of  giving  no  quarter.  Now  was  the  time  that 
the  nobles  and  the  meanest  subjects  of  the  doome<l 
jirince  showetl  their  valour  and  their  attachment 
to  his  |>erson : — 

“ Tbo  Eiigliiih  MiafU  in  volley*  liail'il, 

In  headlong  charge  their  hot«e  OBuil'd  ; 

Front,  flank,  and  ruir,  the  M(nndron*  swue]) 

To  bro.ak  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

Tluit  fought  around  their  king, 
nut  yet,  though  thick  the  « hafts  a*  imnw. 

Though  charging  knight*  like  whirlwind*  go, 
Ttiough  billuion  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 

“ Tlio  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  g»>od 
Tlieir  dork  impenetrable  wood. 

Each  fttepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

Tlie  instant  that  he  fell. 

No  thoright  was  there  of  dasLard  flight ; 

Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 

Uroom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well." ' 

Nor  did  they  cea.se  fighting  when  James  bit  the 
dust  with  an  English  arrow  sticking  in  his  Ixxly, 
and  with  a mortal  wound  from  an  English  bill 
on  his  head : they  closed  round  the  botly,  which 
fell  within  a s|>ear’8  length  of  Surrey,  defending 
it  dejul  as  obstinately  as  they  hml  defended  it 
when  living.  Night  closed  upon  the  carnage, 
and  sepaiiited  the  combatants.  Surrey  was  for 
a while  uncertain  of  the  victory  ; but  during  the 
night  his  scouts  brought  him  intelligence  that 
the  Scots  were  in  full  retreat  towanls  their  own 
country,  and  that  none  remained  on  the  field ; 
“upon  which  the  earl  thanke<l  God  with  humble 
heart.”  But  the  intelligence  of  the  scouts  was 
not  quite  correct:  during  the  night  the  Border- 
ers, who  had  fought  under  the  standanl  of  I»nl 
Home,  lieing  joined  by  maraudci's  from  Tyuedale 
and  from  Teviotdale,  stripi^d  the  slain,  and  pil- 
lageti  part  of  the  baggage  of  both  armies ; and 
when  day  dawned.  Home’s  banner  was  seen 
hovering  near  the  left  flank  of  the  English,  while 
another  hotly  of  Scots  — ajjparently  the  remnant 
of  the  centre,  which  hail  fought  under  the  king 
— apjjearetl  in  front,  occupying  a hill,  as  if  de- 
termined to  ronew  the  contest.  Surroy  brought 
his  artilleiy  to  hear  upon  them,  and  they  were 
dislotlged ; but  even  tlieii  they  seem  to  have  re- 
treated very  delihemtely,  and  lionl  Home’s  jieo- 
ple  carried  a rich  booty  and  a considerable  num- 
ber of  prisoners  ju'.ross  the  Tweed.  Ixird  Dacre 
found  seventeen  jnoces  of  cannon  deserted  ou 
the  hill-side ; and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
morning,  ami  not  in  the  i>receding  evening,  that 
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tlio  Engli.sh  horse  followed  .a  jwrtion  of  the  re- 
tiring Scots  for  «ilx)ut  foiir  miles,  and  not  further. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Surrey  had  auffereil  dread- 
fully in  this  stem  conflict,  and  that  he  ha<l  no 
inclination  whatever  to  try  the  fords  of  the  Tweed, 
and  the  moors  and  moi'asaes  b<‘yond  it.  The  loss 
of  the  Scots,  according  to  the  most  moilerate  cal- 
culation, amounted  to  8000  or  9(XX)  men ; but  in 
this  number  were  included  the  very  prime  of 
their  nobility,  gentry,  and  even  clergy.  Besides 
the  king  and  his  natural  son,  Alexaniler  Stuart, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  studie<l 
abroad,  and  receive<l  iiistruction  from  Erasmus, 
there  were  slain  twelve  earl.s — CVawfonl,  Mon- 
trose, Lennox,  Argyle,  Errol,  Athole,  Morton, 
Ca-ssilis,  Bothwell,  Rothes,  Caithneas,  and  Glen- 
cairn:  to  these  must  be  added  flfteen  lords  and 
chiefs  of  clans ; amongst  whom  were  Sir  Duncan 
Cjimpbell  of  Glenorchy,  Ijoughlan  Maclean  of 
Dowart,  and  Campl)ell  of  lowers ; ajul  conspi- 
cuous in  the  sad  list  are  the  names  of  George 
Hepburn,  Bishop  of  the  Lsles ; William  Bunch, 
ablwt  of  Kilwinning;  Lawrence  Oliphant,  ab- 
lK>t  of  Tnchaflfray ; the  dean  of  Glasgow ; 
Motte,  the  French  agent,  and  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Some  families  of  the  gentle  blood  of 
Scotland  lost  all  their  male  inembei* *s  that  wei-e 
of  an  age  cajMible  of  Isjaring  anus.  The  l»ody  of 
the  king  was  found  by  liord  Dacre  among  a heap 
of  dead.  Dacre,  who  had  known  him  well,  re- 
cognized it,  though  it  was  disfigiu-e<l  by  many 
wounds,  and  it  was  aftcrwanls  identitied  by 
.Tames’  chancellor.  Sir  William  Scott,  by  Sir 
John  Fonnan,  and  some  other  prisoners.  The 
Ixxly  wa.s  conveyed  to  Berwick,  where  it  was 
embalmed  and  wrapj>ed  in  sheets  of  lejul,  and  it 
was  then  sent  secretly,  among  other  packages,  to 
Newcastle.  From  Newcastle  the  Rarl  of  Suirey 
took  it  with  him  to  I/ondon,  and  then  placed  it 
in  the  monastery  of  Shone,  near  Richmond.  Mean- 
while, in  Scotland, (he  j>eople  were  loath  tfilsilieve 
that  their  king  was  dead  ; and  tho.se  who  l>elievcd 
it  attributed  his  death,  not  to  the  English  in  the 
fiehl,  T»nt  to  certain  tmitors  in  the  retreat.  It 
w;i.s  siiitl  that  .James,  after  escaping  across  the 
Tweed,  was  munleml  by  some  of  the  retainers 
of  the  Rirl  of  Home;  ami  the  clas.sical,  but  cre- 
dulous ami  imaginative  Buchanan  tells  us  that 
he  himself  h;ul  heanl  one  Lawrence  Telfer  say 
that  he  saw  the  king  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed 
after  the  battle.  Lesley,  again,  informs  ns  that 
it  was  asserted  by  many,  that  it  could  not  l>e  the 


* king’s  body  which  Surrey  had  conveyed  to  Lon- 
i don,  as  James  was  seen  alive  by  many,  and  safe 
: at  Kelso,  after  the  flight  of  Flotlden ; and  he  adds, 
that  some  of  the  Scots  continued  to  believe  that 
the  king  had  gone  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Lind  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  slaughtered 
nobles,  and  to  pjuss  the  rest  of  his  life  in  devotion 
and  penitence.  By  these  i*omantic  believers  it 
was  particularly  objected  to  the  English,  that 
they  could  never  show  the  token  of  the  iron  btdt 
which  .James  constantly  wore  round  his  IkxIv, 
in  j)enance  for  his  youthful  rebellion  and  the 
death  of  his  father;  but  the  English  produced 
the  unfortunate  monarch’s  sword  and  dagger, 
and  a tiirquoise  ring  (supposed  to  have  been  sent 
' him  by  the  Queen  of  France),  which  are  still 
' pi'eserveil  in  the  Heralds’  College,  Ijondon ; and 
j no  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  James 
i jierished  at  Flodden  Field.' 

Queen  Catherine  instantly  announced  this  vic- 
tory to  her  husband  in  a very  spirited  and  very 


8wurd,  I)AOom,  AJ»n  Uivo  or  James  IV.* — From  the  origiijala 
In  Hurnlili.'  College.  IasuIoii. 


English  letter.  Being  on  the  winning  side,  she 
said,  “All  thatGo<l  sendeth  is  for  the  best;’’  and 
the  sent  Henrj'  the  coat-armour  of  the  unfortu- 
nate .James.*  The  affectionate  tone  of  the  letter 
is  remarkable.  She  calls  the  king  “my  Henry ;” 
and  concludes  with  praying  God  to  send  him 
home  shortly,  as  without  this  no  joy  can  l>e 
complete.  The  king  received  this  conjugal  des- 
patch while  ho  lay  Iwfore  Tounmi.  S<K)n  after 
his  return  to  England  he  rewarded  Surrey,  by 
restoring  to  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  hatl  been  forfeited  by  his  father,  who  fell 
in  the  Little  of  Bosworth  Field. 

The  victory’  at  Flodden  had  l*een  so  dearly 
l)ought,  and  money  and  provisions  were  so  s<rart:e 
in  his  camp,  that  Surrey  w’as  in  no  condition  to 
follow  uj)  his  advantages.  Insteatl  of  invading 


* OrigiiuU  cltMpatoh  in  French,  aUribiiUnl  to  the  I/ntl-nilmiral 
Ilow.'uril,  iiroMi^nl  in  the  llunU.U'  Collego,  and  |inute.l  by 
I’iDkortoii.— Trtvx  BneoKntrtOT  Batai/U  laultf  don  Mtcm* 
KnjftawU  and  Sfotlandt,  kc.,  flnit  printed  in  1&13,  and  reprinted 
by  Haiilewo<«l,  in  1800;  ilall'a  CkronMi:  Ftiteonit;  LiMtey, 
R'Oiu  GfJtui  SMtomui;  Walter  Scxitt,  AVr*  fo  Marmion; 
Kill*'  Lrttm:  Tytler,  Hitt.  (!cot.:  HanMt*  in  Sorihambtriand 
and  on  tkt  ScottUk  Bordtr,  by  .Stephen  Oliver  tlio  Younger. 


* The  lengtli  of  Uie  Hwortl  blaile  la  3 fwl  i inch,  and  of  U>e  hilt 
6}  inches.  On  one  side  of  the  bliido  is  inscribnl  “ Miuttro  Do- 
mingo;" on  the  other  apivirently  the  wonls,  “Ksroin  vomfomte 
tj:  OVEVAI..'’  Tha  blado  of  tho  ilaggnr  is  !.'(}  Inches,  and  the 
hilt  in  leugtii. — A nhitvlogia,  xxjtUi.  335. 

• The  wliolsof  the  letter,  which  is  preserve.1  among  tho  Cotton 
M.SS.  in  tho  liritish  Miuenm,  and  printcl  In  Sir  Henry  Kills' 
CoUtttion,  is  oxoeodiiigly  Interesting. 
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Scotland  lie  stopped  at  Berwick,  and  having  put 
some  troops  in  garrison,  he  disbandetl  the  rest  of 
his  army.  The  Scots  prepared  manfully  for  the 
defence  of  their  country;  and  the  queen,  at  the 
same  time,  wrote  an  alFectionate  letter  to  her 
l>rother  Henry,  requesting  his  forbearance  for 
a widowed  sister  and  an  infant  orphan.  Henry 
was,  perhap-s,  not  incapable  of  generous  senti- 
ments; but  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
the  determined  attitude  of  the  Scots,  and  the  old 
recollections  of  the  unprofitable  nature  of  Scot-  ^ 
tish  wars,  had  their  weight  in  his  council,  which  ; 
agreed  to  a peace. 

V D 1514  Louis  XII.  pursuetl  a course  of 
diplomacy  which  broke  up  the  co- 
alition against  him,  and  which  would  have  left 
the  English  to  make  war  by  themselves,  had 
Henr}-’s  military  anlour  tempted  him  to  a re- 
newal of  the  struggle.  He  completely  reconciled 
himself  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  he  not  only 
prolonged  his  truce  with  Ferdinaml,  but  won 
over  the  Emperor  Maximilian — the  volunteer  of 
England — by  pro|>osing  a treaty  of  marriage. 
Louis  ofTei*ed  the  hand  of  Renee,  his  second 
♦laughter,  with  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
to  Prince  Charles,  who  was  grand.son  lx)th  to 
Maximilian  and  to  Ferdinand.  Charles,  it  will 
Ihj  rernemberetl,  had  been  aflianced  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  king  to  the  Prince.ss  Mary  of  i 
England,  Henry’s  youngest  sister.  The  bargain  j 
had  l>een  arranged  with  Charles’  f.'ither,  Philip, 
during  his  detention  in  Windsor  Castle;  but  i 
Henry  did  not  consider  it  the  less  binding  fixmi  • 
the  force  and  treachery  which  had  Ixjen  used  on  . 
that  occasion,  and,  as  Charles  w.as  now  appioach-  , 
ing  the  age  of  puljerty,  he  cxjwcted  shortly  to  ! 
see  the  completion  of  the  marriage.  The  fii-st 
]>er8on  to  inform  Henry  of  these  negotiations 
was  the  French  king  himself,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  who  ha«l  been 
taken  jiri.soner  in  the  battle  of  the  Spurs  and 
conveyed  into  England.  That  aticoraplished  cour- 
tier soon  won  the  favour  of  the  English  king; 
and  when  Henry  was  almo.st  fnuitic  at  the  ti*ea- 
chery  of  his  allies,  the  duke  adroitly  jirojxised  a 
family  alliance  with  his  master.  Louis’  wife, 
Anne  of  Brittany,  had  died  in  the  month  of  j 
January,  just  in  time  for  the  furthering  of  this  | 
sudden  scheme.  She  had  left  no  son,  and  her  ■ 
widower,  notwithstanding  his  declining  health, 
hoj>e<l  that  a new  mamage  might  bless  him  with 
an  heir.  Negotiations  in  otlier  quarters  had  i 
l>een  opened  before  Anne  was  buried;  but  the 
friendship  of  England  wjis  worth  purchasing,  I 
even  at  the  price  of  taking  a disagreeable  wife — ' 
and  the  Princess  Mary,  on  the  contrary,  was  a , 
beautiful  and  charming  jiereon.  Henry,  whose 
mind  was  seldom  startled  by  siulden  change.s, 
caught  at  the  jirofiosiU.  Louis  anxiously  urged  | 


the  treaty,  and  the  jwivate  feelings  of  the  prin- 
cess  were  disregarded,  as  in  all  such  cases.  Louis 
was  fifty-three  years  old,  Marj-  was  sixteen,  and 
passionately  enamoure<l  of  Charles  Brandon,  Vis. 
count  Lisle,  one  of  her  brother’s  favourites,  and 
the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  noble- 
man in  the  English  court.  The  treaty,  which 
was  to  secure  hasting  j)eace  and  amity  l^tween 
the  two  nations,  was  concluded  with  the  usual 
forms : Louis  agreed  to  pay  Henry  a million  of 
crowns,  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  in  discharge 
of  arrears  due  on  the  old  treaty  of  Etaples, 
and  Henry  agreed  to  give  his  sister.  Mar)',  a 
dower  of  400,tXX)  crowns.  On  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust a marriage  cei*emouy  was  performed  at 
Gi'eenwich,  the  Duke  of  Longueville  acting  as 
pi*oxy  for  his  master.  If  Mary  was  in  no  haste 
to  leave  England,  Louis  w’as  very  impatient  for 
her  society,  and  he  wrote  more  than  once  to 
hurry  her  departure.  On  the  2«1  of  Septeuilwr 
he  addressed  Wolsey,  now  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
the  manager  of  all  Henry’s  affairs,  desiring  that 
his  queen  might  be  sent  over  without  delay.  A 
month  after  this  Henry  and  his  court  accom- 
j)auied  tlie  young  Queen  of  France  to  Dover, 
where  she  embarked  for  Boulogne,  accompanied 
by  a splendid  retinue,  among  whom  were  Surrey, 
now  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  lover,  the  Viscount 
Lisle,  who  had  been  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Airne  Bdeyne,  then  a j>retty  little  girl  and  maid 
of  honour.'  On  the  8th  of  October  she  iua«le  her 
public  entniuce  into  Abbeville.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  marriage  was  re-solemnized  by  a 
French  cardinal,  Louis  suffering  grievously  from 
the  gout  during  the  ceremony;  and  the  day  after, 
to  the  great  vexation  of  the  young  queen,  he 
dismissed  the  Ijady  Guildford,  her  govemes-s.  Sir 
Richard  Blount,  her  chamlK‘rlain,  with  ail  the 
rest  of  her  English  attendants,  except  Anne  Bo- 
ley  ne,  and  two  or  three  mere  menials.  The  ac- 
complished Charles  Bmndon,  however,  reniaiual 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  quality  of  amUassa- 
dor.  On  the  12th  of  Octolier  Mary  adilres.sed  her 
brother,  complaining  bitterly  of  this  treatment 
“ Would  to  God,”  she  exclaims,  “that  iny  liord 
of  York  luul  come  with  me  in  the  rtxuu  of  Nor- 
folk ! for  then  I am  sure  I should  have  bt^en  left 
much  more  at  my  heart’s  ease  than  I am  now!”* 
My  Lord  of  York  was  none  other  than  Wolsey, 
who  nin  through  all  the  grades  of  church  prefer- 
ment with  unprecedented  i-apidity,  and  who  had 
been  translated  fixuu  Lincoln  to  the  ai’chbi.shojwic 
of  York  on  the  pi-ece<ling  5th  of  August.  The 
giillant  Brandon  excited  a great  jealousy  among 
the  French  courtiei’s;  and,  if  we  are  to  ladieve 
the  majority  of  the  French  writers  of  the  time, 

' ill  (lio  original  lirt  nignoil  by  King  IxsiU,  nliich  i»  jir«»eiTwl 
among  the  Cottonian  tiiis  jwrsonngo  u merely  i.anod  .‘u 
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the  attachmeut  betweeu  him  and  Queen  Mary  was 
appjirent  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in 
France,  and  excited  suspicion,  notwithstanding 
their  great  prudence  and  irreproachable  conduct. 
In  the  month  of  December  Louis  wrote  to  his 
“good  brother,  cousin,  and  g03sij>,”  the  King  of 
England,  to  express  his  happiness  in  this  mar- 
nage ; and  on  the  1st  of  January  following  ho 
expired  at  Paris,  woni  out  with  sickness  and  de- 
bility. Alary  was  not  an  inconsolable  widow.  It 
was  generally  rumoure<l  that  IVancis  I.,  who  now 
ascendetl  the  throne  of  France  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  was  not  insensible  to  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments ; but  he  was  provided  with 
a queen,  having  recently  married  the  Princess 
Claude,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Louis  and 
Anne  of  Brittany.  Henry  sent  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, Sir  Richanl  Wingfield,  and  Dr.  West,  with  a 
“goodly  band  of  yeomen,  all  in  black,”  to  bring 
the  princess  home  again.  Mary,  who  had  l>een 
not  quite  three  mouths  a wife,  and  scarcely  two 
months  a widow,  gave  heart  and  hand  to  her 
lover,  and  was  privately  married  at  Paris  to 
the  captivating  Brandon,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  that  capital.  It  had  not  been  unusual 
for  princesses  of  the  bloo<l  to  marry  subjects,  but 
the  notion  of  the  royal  dignity  was  now  wonder- 
fully on  the  increase ; and  it  hail  been  set  down 
as  law,  at  leitst  as  far  l>ack  as  Henry  VI.,  that  no 
such  marriages  should  l>o  allowe<l  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  king;  and  for  this  it  ap- 
])ears  Alary  did  not  ask.  She  wrote  to  implore 
pardon  for  the  step  she  hud  taken  to  secure  her 
own  happiness,  and  then  travelletl  with  her  hus- 
bjuid  to  Calais,  where  a more  public  marriage 
was  solemnized  shortly  after.  Henry  for  a time 
was,  or  apjHjared  to  be,  exceedingly  wroth  at  the 
une<)unl  match ; and  on  their  return  to  England, 
in  the  mouth  of  August,  the  duke  and  duchess 
went  to  their  manor  in  Suffolk  instead  of  joining 
the  court.  The  king,  however,  had  a warm  affec- 
tion both  for  his  sister  Alary  and  for  the  accom- 
]>lished  Brandon,  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
him  from  his  childhood,  and  who  delighted 
Henry  by  his  cheerful  humour,  his  gallant  de- 
]K>rtmeut,  and  his  great  address  in  tournaments 
and  all  martial  exercises ; and  a perfect  reconci- 
liation soon  took  place,  aided  by  the  good-will  of 
ray  “ I>onl-cardinal” — for  Wolsey,  still  rising,  got 
the  cardinal's  hat  in  the  course  of  this  summer.' 

It  is  time  to  say  a won!  touching  the  history 
of  this  gorgeous  churchman,  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  was  more  King  of  England  than 
Henry  himself.  Thomas  Wolsey  was  the  son  of 
a 8ul>stantial  butcher,  or  more  probablj'  grazier, 
of  I]tswich.  His  father,  who  was  rather  wealthy 
for  the  time,  procured  him  a gooil  education, 

* Kllia'  LtUcrt;  HaU;  Bitkop  Oodtcin;  Hist.  <U  Bapard: 
laiert  tU’  Prineipi;  Original  Lett«n  q«ote<l  by  Fiilrtpf. 


and  brought  him  up  for  the  church.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  where,  on  account  of  his  precocity 
and  early  attainments,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  name  of  the  Boy  Bachelor.  For  some  time 
he  taught  the  grammar-school  adjoining  to  Alag- 
dalen  College.  Ajnong  other  pupils,  the  sous  of 
the  Alarquis  of  Dorset  were  committed  to  his 
care,  and,  by  means  of  the  marquis,  the  parsonage 
of  Limiugton,  in  Somersetshire — “no  very  mean 
one” — was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  not 
distinguished  at  any  perio<l  of  his  life  by  tem- 
perance and  sobriety,  and  a command  of  his  pas- 
sions : in  the  hot  season  of  youth  he  ap|>ears  to 
have  been  guilty  of  sundry  indiscretions.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  young  parson  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  obscurity  of  a country  life  ; “ bear- 
ing a mind  that  loukeil  beyond  this  poor  bene- 
fice,” which  he  soon  left  to  become  domestic  chaji- 
laiu  to  the  ti-easurer  of  Calais.  The  treasui-er 


Cabsixal  Wouuct. — From  « pioturs  by  Holbein. 


iutrwluced  him  to  the  notice  of  Bishop  Fox,  the 
cunning  minister  and  diplomatist-  “a  man  that 
knew  rightly  how  to  judge  of  goo<l  wits."  Fox 
warmly  recommended  him  to  his  muster  Henrj* 
VII.,  whose  ]>articular  talent  it  w'as  to  discover 
the  abilities  of  other  men,  and  who  never  cm- 
ploye<l  a dull  one.  Henry  presently  employeil 
I Wolsey  in  certain  secret  affairs  of  great  moment, 
<iud  Wolsey  justified  the  warm  recommendation  of 
his  pation  the  bishop.  “ What  need  many  wordsT 
exclaims  an  episco]iaI  historian;  “he  so  far  pleased 
the  king,  that  in  short  time  he  l>ecame  a great 
man,  and  was  first  preferred  to  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln,  and  then  made  the  king’s  almoner"^ 
Upon  the  death  of  the  ohl  king  there  was  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  council  betweeu 
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Bisliop  Fox  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  flavl 
of  Surrey.  The  bishop  was  not  slow  in  j)erceiv- 
ing  that  the  earl,  whose  military  chanvcter  and 
tastes  pleased  the  young  king,  was  getting  the 
upjwr  hand,  and  to  counteract  this  influence,  he 
introduced  Wolsey  to  Henry  YIII.  It  was  the 
old  story — the  tool  was  too  sharp  for  the  hand 
that  would  have  worked  with  it  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. Instead  of  propping  the  bishop  against 
the  weight  of  the  earl,  the  chaplain  supplanted 
them  Ix^th,  and  soon  acquired  more  power  and 
influence  at  court  than  they  had  ever  jiossessed 
between  them.  Though  nearly  twenty  years  his 
senior,  Wolsey  glided  into  all  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  young  king,  some  of  which,  how- 
ev'er,  seem  to  liave  been  natural  to  liim ; and 
though  a churchman,  he  became  a sort  of  model 
and  a bosom  friend  to  Henry,  whose  chief  but 
not  only  ambition  it  was  to  figure  as  a warlike 
monarch  ami  perfect  knight.  We  have  noticed 
his  love  of  literature.  Of  the  books  he  had  read 
many  were  of  the  school  divinity;'  and  his  fa- 
vom’ite  authoi  was  the  subtilizing  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Wolsey  could  entertain  him  on  this 
subject,  which  he  had  studied  professionally ; 
and,  with  a happy  facility,  he  could  pass  from 
St.  Thomas  to  the  ladies  and  affairs  of  gallantry. 
Henry,  according  to  an  old  writer,  luwl  “as  little 
inclination  to  trouble  himself  with  business  as  a 
wild  ox  has  to  be  yoked  to  the  plough;”  and  it 
quite  suited  Wolsey’s  views  to  encourage  this 
feeling,  and  to  take  the  whole  business  of  govern- 
ment upon  himself. 

A few  months  after  the  return  of  the  Princess 
Mary  from  France,  Archbishop  Wai-ham,  finding 
his  authority  reduced  to  nothing,  resigned  the 
seals,  upon  which  Wolsey  became  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom.  This  high  promotion  was  soon 
followed  by  another  of  an  ecclesiastical  descrij)- 
tion:  in  consequence  of  services  rendered  or  pro- 
mised, Leo  X.  apj)ointed  him  to  the  im|K>rtant 
and  lucrative  post  of  Pajial  legate.  He  now  be- 
came most  gorgeous  in  his  dress,  retinue,  house- 
keejiing,  and  all  other  things;  carrying  {xirnp, 
and  ceremony,  and  exi>euse  to  a higher  pitch 
than  men  had  ever  before  seen  in  a subject.  It 
was  calculated  at  one  time  that  his  income,  with 
the  pensions  and  presents  he  received  from  for- 
eign princes,  equalled  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 
But  his  taste  was  rather  for  spending  than  ac- 
cumulating. He  maintained  a train  of  800  |)er- 
sons,  amongst  whom  were  nine  or  ten  lords,  the 
l)eggare<l  descendants  of  proud  bai’ous.  He  had 
lifteen  knights,  and  forty  stjuires.  All  Lis  do- 
mestics were  sjdendidly  attireil : his  cook  wore  a 
satin  or  velvet  jerkin,  and  a chain  of  gold  round 

‘ AcourUiiig  to  several  accounts  Henry’s  father  had  nt  one 
time  destined  him  for  the  church.  Hcuoe  his  knowled)^  of 
divinity,  cliuroh  luiuiic,  ^c. 


Ids  neck.  Henry  seems  to  have  taken  a pride 
in  the  splendour  of  his  favourite,  and  jealousy 
was  probably  avoided  by  his  considering  all  this 
glory  as  a mere  reflection  of  his  own.  Even  the 
nation  was  less  jealous  of  the  low-born  minister 
than  might  have  been  expected ; for  W'olsey  was 
an  excellent  paymaster,  and  constantly  gave  lar- 
gesses to  the  ])eople  and  alms  to  the  |x>or.  At 
the  same  time  he  encouraged  men  of  learning, 
exerted  himself  for  the  revival  of  classical  litera- 
ture, and  endowed  colleges.  Indeed,  Wolsey, 
though  the  most  absolute  minister  of  an  absolute 
king,  was  rather  po])ular  than  otherwise,  until 
Henry’s  wants  obliged  him  to  overtax  the  people. 
As  chancellor  he  dispensed  strict  justice,  though 
his  severity  too  often  savoured  of  the  system  of 
Empson  and  Dudley ; for  he  set  round  fines  on 
the  heads  of  rich  offenders,  without  any  very 
scrupulous  attention  to  legal  forms  or  the  posi- 
tive amount  of  their  guilt.  On  the  whole,  and 
wiih  reference  to  that  age,  his  home-government 
was  not  a bad  one.  His  faults  and  vices  were 
of  a gigantic  growth  ; but  Wolsey  was  no  \'ulg.u’ 
upstart — no  sordid  mind.* 

iVancis  I.,  the  new  King  of  France,  whose 
views  were  all  dii-ected  beyond  the  Alps,  gladly 
renewed  the  treaty  which  his  predecessor  Louis 
hail  concluded  with  Henry.  Having  secureil 
peace  with  England,  and  resumed  alliances  with 
Venice,  with  Genoa,  and  some  other  staUss,  Fran- 
cis jKiured  00,000  men  into  the  ])lains  of  Lom- 
bardy. The  sjdendid  victory  of  Marigaano  and 
the  acquisition  of  lililan  were  the  fruits  of  this 
invasion. 

The  military  glory  which  the  young  Frencli 
king  acquired  beyond  the  Alps  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Henry,  and  an  outcry  was  raised  in  the 
Englisli  court  against  French  ambition  ami  en- 
croachment. As  Francis  Inail  given  great  olience 
to  Wolsey,  that  powerful  favom'ite  encouraged 
the  hostile  feelings  of  his  master,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  form  a fresh  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  in  order  to  expel  the 
French  from  Italy,  if  there  had  been  money  in 
hand  war  would  have  been  immediately  declared 
against  Francis,  but  Henry  by  this  time  had 
completely  exhausted  the  treasures  left  to  him 
by  his  father;  and  Maximilian,  on  his  side,  was 
still  the  “moneyless,”  and  could  do  nothing  with- 
out English  subsidies.  He  soon  adopted  an  ex- 
pedient which,  by  a very  correct  estimate  of 
Henry’s  character,  he  calculated  would  induce 
him  to  make  greater  exertions  for  the  raising  of 
money  than  the  mere  pros|)ect  of  a doubtful  war. 
Gradually'  he  hiuteil  that  he  was  weai’y  of  the 
weight  of  the  inqierial  crown,  and  might  he 
easily  jiersuaded  to  resign  it,  for  a pro]»er  con- 
sideration in  money',  to  the  English  king.  Dujwd 
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as  he  had  been  by  Maximilian  alrea<Iy,  Henry’s 
p*eedy  vanity  took  the  bait ; and  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  and  Dr.  Cuthbert  Tunstill,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham,  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to 
the  emj>eror's  court  to  negotiate  for  this  cession 
of  a title.  Tunstall,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  schohu-s  in  Europe,  and  a man  of 
business  Iwsides,  presently  discovered  the  speci- 
ous cheat.  Afuu-  begging  his  short-sighted  mas- 
ter to  ])ardoii  his  frankne.ss,  he  explained  the 
trick  in  some  admirable  letters.'  Henry  was 
convincetl;  and  he  not  only  gave  up  his  dream  of 
being  an  emperor,  but  also  his  projected  alliance 
with  Maximilian,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
French  out  of  Italy.  Nor  did  he  stop  at  nega- 
tives. When  once  turned  from  a line  of  policy, 
it  was  his  general  custom  to  run  for  a time  in  a 
directly  contrary  direction.  Francis,  after  secur- 
ing hinjself  in  {Msscssion  of  the  Milanese,  went 
on  to  Bologna,  where  he  held  a long  conference 
with  the  poj>e,  whom  he  won  over  by  his  liberal 
treatment  and  the  fascination  of  his  nmnners.  In 
the  following  spring  the  French  monarch  re- 
cn)ssed  the  Alps,  leaving  the  ConsUble  Bourl>ou 
to  govern  the  duchy  of  Milan.  He  soon  applied 
himself  to  arrange  a reconciliation  with  Wolsey, 
and  by  means  which  are  not  explained,  but  at 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess,  my  lord-car- 
dinal w.as  converted  from  an  enemy  into  a zeal- 
ous friend.  A treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
ilefensive,  was  then  set  on  foot,  and  at  length, 
on  the  4th  of  Octol)er,  1518,  it  was  solemnly  rati- 
fied. Henry’s  biographer,  I^ord  Herbert,  holds 
up  this  treaty  as  a model  for  princes;  but  we  see 
little  in  it  that  is  new,  either  in  matter  or  man- 
ner, and  all  its  clauses  were  broken  more  rapidly 
even  than  usual.  It  was  agreed,  as  a basis,  that 
the  infant  dauphin,  the  son  of  Francis,  should 
W coutnicted  to  Henry’s  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mary,  who  w.as  then  alwut  a year  ami  a half  old; 
ami  that  Henry  should  restore  Tourmii  to  Fran- 
cis upon  payment  of  6(X),0()0  crowns,  and  under 
charge  of  an  annual  pension  of  12,(X)0  livres, 
whi<rh  Wolsey  was  to  loceive  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  bishopric  of  that  city.  The  canli- 
nal,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  hail  not 
neglected  his  own  interests,  and  he  had  a confi- 
dential agent  attacheil  to  the  embassy  In  France 
who  rei*eived  the  j)resents  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners. 

AD  1*19  rienry’s  jealousy  of  Fi-ancis  seem- 
■ ■ ed  now  converted  into  a vehement 
admiration;  and  he  projK)sed  a j^ersoual  interview, 
to  take  place  in  the  month  of  July,  1519,  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne.  But  this  s<?eue  of 
]>anule  was  |>ostponed  in  consequence  of  the  oc- 
cur^em^e  of  a great  ]x>litical  crisis,  which  wholly 
occupied  the  attention  of  Europe  for  many  mouths. 

> Ellis'  Lrttert.  Th«  uri;fnsls  an)  in  the  Drltish  Museum. 
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The  Emperor  Maximiliiui  died  suddenly  in 
the  month  of  January,  1519,  and  Francis  pro- 
|)08ed  himself  as  candidate  for  the  vacant  dignity. 
Henry,  in  the  month  of  March,  when  his  head 
was  full  of  the  pageantry  to  be  gotten  uj)  for 
their  meeting,  promised  the  French  king  his 
countenance  and  supjwrt;  a little  later  (in  the 
month  of  May)  he  sent  the  learned  Richard  Pace 
to  the  German  electors,  to  announce  himself  as  a 
candidate.  But  a greater  than  Henry  or  than 
Francis  was  now  in  the  arena.  This  was  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  had  once  been  lietrothed 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  Henry’s  sister.  By  the 
death  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  old  Ferdin- 
and of  Aragon,  which  happened  in  1516,  Charles 
had  liecome  possessor  of  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy; and  now,  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  his 
[>aternal  grandfather,  he  proposed  himself  as  his 
successor  in  the  empire.  The  claims  of  Charles 
were  in  all  es.sentials  preferable  to  those  of  Fran- 
cis; he  was  of  a German  house  (of  the  imperial 
house  of  Austria);  he  wjis  born  at  Ghent,  and 
w'as,  by  right  of  inheritance,  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  which  were  held  to  be  a subject 
part  of  the  empire.  The  German  electors  had 
often  been  most  corrupt,  and  Francis  flattered 
himself  that  he  could  set  aside  all  these  advan- 
tages by  intrigue  and  briber)'.*  But  the  Lord  of 
the  Netherlands,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  S|>ain 
and  the  Indii^  was  a much  richer  sovereign  than 
the  Franch  king;  and  as  for  jK>litical  intrigue, 
Francis,  though  his  senior  in  years,  was  a niei-e 
child  to  Charles,  whose  councils  were  directed  by 
the  most  cunning  diplomatists  in  Eurojw — men 
who  had  stuilied  their  craft  in  the  school  of  his 
grandfather  Ferdinand  and  Cardinal  Ximene.s. 
Henry  soon  found  that,  l)etween  two  such  com- 
jietitors,  there  was  no  chance  for  him;  and,  either 
from  that  common  desire  men  feel  for  being  on 
the  winning  side,  or  from  some  new  disgust 
against  Francis,  or  in  a lame  attempt  at  manoeu- 
vre, he  wrote  to  assure  Charles  of  his  eaniest 
wishes  that  he  might  prove  the  successful  candi- 
date.’ This  young  king  went  from  Spain  to  the 
Netherlands;  and  while  the  electors  were  debat- 
ing in  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  he  raised  an  army, 
whieh  he  kept  sufficiently  near  to  overawe  the 
diet,  and  yet  sufficiently  distant  to  save  appear- 
ances. After  long  delil>erations,  and  a rapid 
circulation  both  of  French  and  Spanish  money, 
Charles  was  elected  emjieror  on  the  28th  of  June. 
Francis  bore  his  disap])ointment  and  his  heavy 


* Franck  told  Sir  Thomaa  liulerii,  who  wa«  one  of  Hfliirv'a 
amlNuaadurK,  that  ho  would  aiiond  throe  niilliuiio  of  gold  but  he 
Would  Buccood. 

^ At  the  aamu  tinio,  huwerer,  Sir  Tlionuu  Uolo.rn  coure^od  to 
Francis  the  roost  solemn  assuraiioes  of  Henrv's  su|>|xirt,  ainl 
also  'at  the  sarao  time,  or  rer}-  nearly  **>1  Face  recommended  his 
master  to  the  electors.  (State  Paptr$,  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
imhlished  hv  his  Majestr's  Record  Comnilsshm,  A.l>.  li^O.) 
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pecuniary  losses  with  seeming  lightne.ss  of  heart, 
.saying  to  the  S])uni.sh  ambassadors  that,  in  ambi- 
tion as  in  love,  a discarded  suitor  ought  never  to 
cherish  re.sentment.  But  notwithstanding  this 
bon  mot,  he  w’as  deeply  mortified,  and  he  felt  that 
lie  and  Charles  must  be  rivals  for  life.  This, 
however,  in  all  probability  would  have  happened 
even  if  there  had  been  no  imiwrial  crown  to  con- 
tend for.  Ever  since  Charles  VIII.  had  carried 
his  lances  through  the  defile.s  of  the  Alp.s — for 
more  than  twenty  yeare — there  had  been  a strug- 
gle between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  for 
the  dominion  of  Ibdy:  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
thi.s  would  be  given  up  under  two  young,  active, 
anrl  warlike  princes,  at  a moment  when  Charles 
hehl  the  whole  of  the  south  of  that  beautiful 
I >en insula,  and  when  Fmnci.s  hiul  obtained  a firm 
footing  on  the  north  of  it. 

The  eagerne.ss  with  which  each  of  these  rivals 
attempted  to  secure  t«  himself  the  friendshi])  of 
the  King  of  England,  was  flattering  to  the  power 
luid  imjiortanoe  of  the  nation;  but  Henry  was 
utterly  incapable  of  lienefiting  either  himself  or 
his  people,  or  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  him  by  his  enviable  jiositiou. 
On  the  Gth  of  July  he  ordered  Wolsey  to  draw 
up,  “as  his  politic  wisdom  should  think  best,” 
letters  of  congratulation  to  Charles;'  and  on  the 
8th  of  the  same  month  we  find  Wolsey  stating,  in 
a letter  to  his  master,  that  De  Ilesdin,  Charhw’ 
ambassador,  complained  that  proper  respect  had 
not  been  paid  in  Ixindon  to  this  grand  occasion. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  both  king  and  minister 
wished  to  play  a double  game,  ami  to  keep  on  the 
best  of  terms,  for  the  present,  with  both  diaries 
and  Francis.  What  advantages  Henry  proposed 
to  himself  are  not  so  obvious;  but  Wolsey  had 
recently  touched  the  French  king’s  money,  and 
was  probably  ex|>ecting  more,  while,  with  the 
eni|)eror,  he  was  engaging  for  a still  higher  prize. 
When  Francis  requested  the  king  to  fulfil  his 
former  purjMxse,  and  pa.ss  over  to  the  Continent 
to  a jieraonal  interview,  it  was  agreed  to  give  him 
this  great  sign  of  friendship  and  confidence;  and 
the  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  following  summer. 
Upon  learning  this  ap{>ointment,  Charles  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  his  ambassa<lors  in  England 
did  all  that  they  could  to  break  it.  But  Henry, 
who  longed  to  display  his  magnificence,  was  firm  to 
his  purjiose,  and,  as  the  time  approached  (towaixls 
the  end  of  May),  he  removed,  with  his  queen  and 
court,  from  Greenwich  to  Canterbury.  He  had 
scarcely  collected  his  finery  for  embarkation  at 
Dover,  w’hen  he  received  news  that  the  emperer 
was  in  the  Channel.  According  to  the  commonly 

' ThU  letter  to  Wolnoy,  in  the  hnnd-writing  of  Sir  Thuuios 
Mono,  ii  p rose rr 0(1  in  the  Uritish  Musoiun,  and  is  printed  in  Sir 
Henry  Kllis'  CoUtclion,  and  iu  the  State  puhlUIiod  by 

govornniunt. 


received  account,  Henry  was  taken  by  surpri.se, 
but  not  so  was  his  minister.  Wolsey  had  ojjeuwl 
a secret  negotiation  with  Spain,  where  the  em- 
peror was  then  residiijg,  and  had  concerted  tLU 
opportune  visit;  and  Charles  had  granted  his 
“ most  dear  friend,”  the  cardinal,  a pension  of 
7000  dm;ats,  secured  U|>on  two  Spanish  bishop- 
rics. Wolsey  was  now  detached  from  Canterbur}- 
with  a splendid  train  to  meet  the  imperial  guest, 
who  anchoreil  at  Hythe,  on  the  26th  of  May. 
The  illustrious  strangere  were  lodged  in  Dover 
Castle,  whither  Henry  repaired  to  pay  his  re- 
spects. He  arrived  by  torch-light,  ami  saluted 
and  embraced  the  emperor  very  tenderly.  Tliey 
confeiTed  together  in  private  during  a great 
part  of  the  night;  and  on  the  morrow,  beiog 
Whit  Sunday’,  they  rode  together  in  great  state 
to  Canterbury,  the  emperor  always  keeping  the 
right  hand,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  bearing  the 
sword  of  state  before  them.*  As  they  approached 
the  cathedral  they’  were  met  by  Wolsey’  at  the 
head  of  a procession  of  the  clergy,  and  conducted 
into  the  church.  The  cathedial,  the  adjoining 


Cantbrucrv  Cathedral,  W«»t  Front. 


monastery,  and  the  different  buildings  thereto 
attached,  and  which  formed  a little  town  iu  them- 
selves, were  then  at  the  height  of  their  glory,  en- 
riched by  the  accumulated  donations  of  nearly 
1000  years.  The  sovereigns,  according  to  prece- 
dent, laid  their  offerings  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas  ^ Becket,  and  some  time  was  spent  there 
in  devotions,  not  only  by  the  emperor,  but  even 
by  him  who  shortly  after  defaced  the  monument 
and  seized  upon  that  infinite  treasure.  From  the 
church  they  proceedetl  to  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 


* Dcrb}',  it  appeara,  was  uus  of  Wolao;r>  retinue. 
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\)i«hop  of  Canterbury,  where  tlie  emperor  waa 
joyfully  welcomed  by  Queen  Catherine,  who  w.ns 
Ida  aunt.  Here,  too,  Cliarlea  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  Henry’s  sister,  Mary,  late  Queen-dowager 
of  France,  and  now  Duchess  of  Suffolk.  He 
gazed  with  uuconceale<l  adminitiou  on  her  ex- 
(juisitely  beautiful  jxjrson;  and  it  is  said  that, 
I'Cmemberiug  how  she  h.ad  Wen  aftiauced  to  him, 
he  bitterly  regretted  the  political  views  by  which 
he  ha<l  lost  such  a wife,  and  that  these  thoughts 
mari'ed  all  the  splendid  festivities  which  were 
got  up  to  do  him  honour.  But  if  those  tender 
feelings  ever  existed  at  all,  they  must  have  been 
of  ti-ansient  duration  i>i  such  a mind;  and  Charles 
H|>ent  a good  part  of  the  time  of  his  short  visit  in 
arranging  fresh  schemes  of  ambition,  or  in  secur- 
ing Wolsey  to  his  interests.  The  cardinal,  who 
considered  every  advancement  but  as  a step  to 
something  higher,  sighetl  for  the  triple  crown  of 
Home;  and  the  a«lroit  eni}^ror  engaged  to  give 
him  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  whenever  the 
present  pope  should  die.  He  also  ma«.le  Wolsey 
some  nnignificent  presents,  and  conciliated  his 
j)ride  by  treating  him  with  gi*eat  reverence,  and 
affecting  to  submit  to  liis  su|>crior  judgment  in 
state  affairs.  Three  days  were  sj>ent  in  this  man- 
ner, and,  on  the  fourth,  Charles  re-embarked  at 
Sandwich,  and  set  sail  for  his  Netherland  do- 
minions, well  satisfied  that, by  antici|mting  and  by 
winning  Wolsey,  he  had  jirevenUnl  any  evil  con- 
s«‘<pience8  that  might  otherwise  have  ari.sen  out 
of  the  more  formal  interview  wiih  Francis.  On 
the  same  day  Henr)*,  with  the  cardinal,  the 
(jucen,  and  the  whole  court,  sailed  for  Calais  to 
keep  that  appointment.  The  jdace  fixed  uj>on, 
after  deliWnitious  of  an  interminable  length,  was 
within  the  English  pale,  Initween  Guines  and 
Ardres.' 

On  the  4th  of  June  (152l>)  the  king’s  grace, 
with  all  the  lonls,  and  the  queen  with  her  tniin 
of  ladies,  removed  from  Calais  to  the  lonlship 
royal  of  Guines,  where  a temporary  palace  of 
wootl  had  Won  built,  and  most  gf)rgeously  deco- 
rated by  IKK)  workmen,  most  of  them  cunning 
artificers  from  Flanders  or  from  Holhuid.  The 
outside  was  covered  with  aail-clotli,  wluch  was  so 
(tsiintcd  :u»  to  hmk  like  squared  stone;  the  inside 
was  hung  with  the  richest  arras.  The  funiiture 
and  decorations  of  the  temj)oi’arv  cha]>el  and 
apartments  of  state  were  gorgeotis  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  walls  glittered  with  embroidery  and 
jewels;  the  aluir  and  the  Utbles  gixianed  under  ! 
the  weight  of  maasive  j)late.*  Fmneis,  that  he 
might  not  l>e  ouUlone,  had  prej»ar»‘d  an  immense 
|»avilion,  which  was  chiefly  sustained  by  a mighty 
ma.st,  with  ropes  and  tm'kie  stniined  to  sternly  it. 
But  there  aro.se  a most  impetuous  and  tempestu- 


• Ihrbtii ; /l\iU  ; StoK;  OodiriH.  ^ Hull. 


OU8  wind,  which  broke  asunder  the  ropes  and 
laid  all  this  bravery  in  the  dirt;  and  Francis  ^va8 
oblige<l  to  take  up  his  lodging  in  an  old  castle 
near  the  town  of  Ardres.  As  soon  as  the  two 
kings  were  settled  in  their  respective  residences, 
“the  Eevereud  Father  Lord  Thomas  Wolsey, 
cardinal  and  legate  it  I^atere,  ns  the  king’s  high 
embassador,  rode  w’ith  noble  repair  of  loixls,  gen- 
tlemen, and  prelates,  to  the  French  court  at  Ar- 
dres, where  the  same  lord  cardinal  was  highly  en- 
tertained of  the  French  king.’’  The  Frenchmen 
were  so  stnick  with  Wolsey’s  pomp  ami  splen- 
dour, that  they  afterwards  “ ituide  bools,  showing 
the  triumphant  doings  of  the  cardinal’s  roifolty.” 
At  the  same  moment  that  Wolsey  visited  Fran- 
cis, a deputation  of  French  nobles  waited  ujxm 
Henry.  The  cardinal,  who  had  “full  power  and 
authority  to  atlinn  and  confirm,  bind  and  un- 
' bind,  whatsoever  should  be  in  question,”  even 
■ as  if  the  king  his  master  were  there  jiresent, 
spent  two  whole  days  in  arranging  an  additional 
ti-eaty  with  the  French  sovereign.  Francis,  whose 
heart  was  beyond  the  Alps,  readily  agreetl  to 
pay  a high  price  for  the  neutrality  of  England 
in  the  war  which  he  saw  was  ineviUible:  he  re- 
newed the  recent  marriage  treaty,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money  there  promi.sed,  bound  himself 
and  his  successors  to  jwxy  to  Henry  and  his  suc- 
cessors the  yearly  sum  of  100, OOO  crowns,  in  the 
event  of  the  said  marriage  between  their  children 
being  solemnized,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage 
seated  on  the  English  throne.  To  do  away  with 
the  jealousy  which  had  long  existed  between 
France  and  England  on  the  subject  of  Scotland, 
he  consented  that  the  affairs  of  that  country 
should  be  referred  to  the  friendly  arbitration  of 
(’anlinal  Wol.sey  and  his  own  mother,  Louisa  of 
Savoy. 

When  the  business  was  over,  Henry,  appai’elled 
in  a garment  of  cloth  of  silver  of  damask,  ribbed 
with  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  all  his  nobles  gaij- 
dily  dre.saed  and  mounted,  went  forth  to  meet 
his  brother  of  Franco.  They  met  at  bxst  (on  the 
7th  of  June)  in  the  valley  of  Andrcn,  where  a 
gorgeous  tent  had  l>eeu  pitched  for  the  occasion. 
As  had  been  previously  arranged,  in  order  to  got 
over  a delicate  point  of  precedency,  the  two  kings 
saluted  and  embraced  on  horscl>ack.  Francis 
.sjKjke  first,  saying,  “ My  dear  brother  and  cousin, 
thus  fiiT  to  my  j^ain  have  I travelled  to  see  you 
personally.  I think,  verily,  that  you  esteem  me 
.'IS  I am,  and  that  I am  not  unworthy  to  be  your 
aiil.  The  realms  and  seigniories  in  my  posses- 
sion demonstrate  the  extent  of  my  power."  To 
this  Henry'  gi"aciously  rvplie<l,  “Neither  your 
realm.s  nor  other  the  places  of  your  power  are  a 
matter  of  my  regard,  Imt  the  steadfastness  and 
loyal  keeping  of  promises  comj)rised  in  charters 
Ijctween  you  and  me.  I never  saw  prince  with 
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niy  eyes  that  might  of  my  heart  be  more  V)elovetl;  ’ a costly  banquet.  After  they  had  ended,  and 
and  for  your  love  have  I passed  the  seas  into  the  j spice  and  wine  had  Ikjcu  served  up  in  the  tent, 
fai'thest  frontierof  my  kingdoms  to  see  you."  Thej“ipocras  was  chief  drink,  of  plenty  to  all  that 
two  mouarchs  dismounted  together,  and  walked  would  drink  outside.”  The  kings  then  came  out 
arm-in-arm  into  the  tent,  where  they  partook  of  ! of  the  tent,  when  Henry’s  favoured  historian  ol>- 


Mkrtinc;  of  Hrnkv  VIII.  akp  Fkan'Cis  I.  ok  thk  Fiei.d  or  tiik  Ciajtu  of  Gold.— From  a bi\*-relief  iu  tJio  llot^l  do 

Uoumtlieroudc,  Rouen. 


Liined  a near  view  of  the  jMirsou  and  the  clothes 
(which  seemed  to  him  of  more  ira|)ortance)  of  the 
French  monarch.  The  said  Francis,”  says  he, 
“ is  a goodly  prince,  stately  of  countenance  and 
merry  of  cheer;  bi*own  coloured,  great  eyes,  high- 
nosed, big-lipped,  fair-breasted  and  shouldered, 
with  small  legs  and  long  feet.”' 

Several  mouths  before  this  meeting  it  Inul  been 
proclaimed,  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Eurojie, 
that  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  as  bro- 
thers-in-arms, would  hold  solemn  jou.sts  and  tour- 
neys, and  defend  the  field  against  all  knights.  On 
the  11th  June  the  jousts  were  opened,  the  queens 
having  taken  their  places.  Catherine  was  most 
brilliantly  equip|)ed,  her  very  foot-cloth  lieing 
Ijowdered  with  pearls.  The  kings  i-ode  together 
to  the  mound,  Henry  having  for  his  aids  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
set, Sir  William  Kingston,  Sir  Richard  Jeming- 
ham.  Sir  Giles  Capcll,  Mr.  Nicholas  Carew,  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Knevitt;  and  Francis  having  for 
his  aids  the  Lords  of  St.  Pol,  Montmorency, 
Biron,  and  other  noble  gentlemen.  Many  illustri- 
ous knights,  from  different  countries,  entered  the 
lists  ns  challengers;  and  then  the  mock  combats 
began.  Such  was  the  address  of  the  two  mon- 
archs,  or  such  the  practical  flattery  of  their  0|>- 
]»ouents,  that  they  fought  five  battles  each  ilay, 
and  invai’iably  came  off  victorious.  Six  days 


' Hall.  Tluate  who  runiembor  the  spiritod,  intoUectual-liHikins 
IKirtrait  of  Francis,  |>niiita<l  by  Titian,  will  b«  iiicliued  to  think 
that  thU  nnnnllH  liaa  acarccly  douo  tho  French  king  jiutico. 
Hut  beyond  ]Kigount«,  and  ditawcM,  and  fcasta,  Hall  waa  wholly 
out  of  his  dopUi.  He  wa»,  notwithstanding,  a i>n>j)or  hUtorinn 
for  such  a king  as  Henry  VIII.;  and  there  is  no  Itavtng  a corivct 
notion  of  tho  solemn  triScs  which  flllol  up  so  largo  a p.art  of  this  j 
loign  without  tcfrrring  to  his  iioii(h>iviu  sontencos  and  clabirraUi  I 
descriptioits. 


were  spent  in  tilting  with  lances,  two  in  tourneys 
with  the  broadsword  on  horseback,  and  the  two 
last  iu  fighting  on  foot  at  the  barriers.  The  feats 
of  the  combatants  were  registered  in  a lx>ok, 
wherein  the  heralds  were  not  likely  to  permit 
the  exploits  of  kings  to  lose  by  their  modesty  of 
exjiression. 

No  pageantry  or  outward  show  of  friendship 
could  reconcile  the  ancient  jealousies  of  the  two 
nations,  or  even  remove  their  mutual  suspicious. 
The  English,  .as  Comines  has  told  us,  h.ad  usually 
been  very  confiding  in  matters  of  conference;  but 
tho  court  of  Henry  was  certainly  not  so  on  the 
present  occasion.  Francis,  on  the  contrary,  who 
had  a certain  generosity  and  nobleness  of  disposi- 
tion, grew  weary  of  these  cautions,  and  made  an 
eflbrt  to  put  an  end  to  them,  mul  break  through 
the  barriers  of  etiquette.  This  he  did  by  a well- 
devised  pnictical  jest,  through  w'hich  mutual 
confidence  w’.as  established.  After  this  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  courts  was  more  f.ami- 
liar.  There  were  banquets  aud  balls,  masking 
and  mumming,  iu  which  the  ladies  and  the  two 
kings  played  their  jKorts,  Henry  being  cs[jecially 
fond  of  nias(]uerades  and  fantastic  disguisings. 
“ But,”  says  an  old  historian,  who  moralizes  his 
theme,  “ pleasures  must  have  their  intermission, 
and  kings,  if  not  by  their  greatneas,  are  by  their 
affairs  severed."  After  consuming  a fortnight, 
Henry  returned  to  Calais,  aud  Francis  went  to- 
wards Paris.  1'he  most  lasting  eflect  produced 
by  the  “ Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,”  as  the  inter- 
view aud  the  place  where  it  was  held  were  ;ifter- 
wiu*ds  called,  was  the  ruin  of  many  of  tho  nobility, 
both  English  and  French,  who,  in  their  insane 
rivalry,  contracted  enormous  debts.* 

* Hull;  Du  Hilluj/:  Polydort  yirfil;  OtHlmH. 
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IlENHY  VIII. — ACCESSIOX,  A.D.  150&— DEATH,  A.D.  1547. 


Mutual  vi»it«  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V. — Duke  of  Buckingham  8uspecte<I  — Accused  of  tro.'ison — Tried 
and  executed — Henry  becomes  champion  of  the  Romish  church  against  tlie  Reformation — His  negotiations 
with  Charles  V.  against  France — Wolsey*s  intrigues  for  the  popedom — League  against  the  French  king— 
V'olsoy  disappointed  of  the  popedom — Charles  V.  visits  England — ‘Wolsey’s  oppressive  measures  to  raise 
money — Franco  unsuccessfully  invado<l — Ireland  and  Scotland  stirred  up  by  France  against  England — Regency 
of  Margaret,  Henr/s  sister,  in  Scotland — She  is  succeo<lcd  in  the  regency  by  the  Duke  of  Albany — Margaret’s 
flight  into  England — Henry  esi>ouses  her  cause — Insurrections  in  Scotland — The  Duke  of  Albany  loaves  Scot- 
l.»n,I — Margaret  returns  thither — Tumtilts  in  Scotland  — A Ibany  returns,  and  resumes  the  regency — Intrigues 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey  to  embroil  Scottish  affairs — Albany  invades  England — The  invasion  followed  by 
a truce — Albany  again  loaves  Scotland — Henry  re-asseniblos  his  parliament  to  raise  money— Independent  con- 
duct of  parliament — The  demanded  supplies  withheld — France  invaded — Troubles  in  that  country— The  Duke 
of  Bourbon  driven  to  revolt — His  treaty  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V. — He  escapes  from  France — Unsuc- 
cessful campaign  of  the  English  in  France — Wolsey’s  intrigues  for  the  |>ope<Iom — His  failure — Wars  in  France 
— Francis  I.  besieges  Pavia — He  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner — Intrigues  of  the  English  court  on  that  event 
— Wolsey’s  unpopular  proceedings — Henry  conclndas  a peace  with  Franco— I'rancis  I.  liberated  from  cap- 
tivity— Fruitless  attempt  of  Luther  to  conciliate  Henry  VIII. 


HEN  the  gaudy  play  was  over, 
the  first  thing  Henry  did  was 
to  go  to  Graveliues,  and  pay  a 
\nsit  to  the  more  sober-minded 
eiu|)eror,whohad  prevente<l  his 
noble  subjects  from  attending 
the  meeting,  and  ruining  themselves  in  shows  and 
tournaments.  Charles  accompanied  him  back  to 
( 'alais,  to  pay,  as  was  given  out,  his  res|)ecta  to  his  I 
dear  aunt  Catherine,  but,  in  reality,  to  concert 
measures  with  those  who  hatl  so  recently  pledged 
themselves  to  his  rival,  Francis.  After  8i>eiuliug 
three  days  at  Calais,  the  emperor  rotle  back  to  his 
Flemish  dominions  “ mounted  on  a brave  horse 
eovere<l  with  a clpth  of  gold,  richly  beset  with 
stones,  which  the  king  had  given  him.”  Before 
he  dejiarted  he  flattered  the  vanity  of  his  dear 
uncle  by  appointing  him  umpire  to  settle  every 
diOereiice  that  might  arise  between  himself  and 
Francis.  After  8|>ending  a few  more  days  at 
Calais,  Henry  and  his  court  embarked  for  Hover, 
and  then  returned  “jdl  safe  in  body,  but  empty 
in  purse,”  to  London.' 

Although,  in  these  despotic  times,  it  was  diui- 
gerotis  to  oppose  or  criticize  the  tastes  of  the  king, 
there  were  not  wanting  men  who  expressed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  niinousand  useless  expense 
into  which  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
led  for  the  getting  up  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gohl.  Among  these  murmurers  one  of  the 
loudest  was  Edward  StaiTonl,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  sou  of  that  weak  and  vacillating  duke  I 
who,  after  helping  Richard  III.  to  seize  the 
crown,  raise^l  an  insurrection  against  him,  in 
which  he  lost  his  head,  like  a f<K)l  and  coward.* 

• /Jail;  (iodtt'M;  Ou  BtUtijf.  ^ S«e  vol.  t.  p.  (V47. 


But,  though  Buckingham  was  m.arke^l  out  for 
destruction  immeiliately  after  Henry’s  return 
from  the  Continent,  it  wjis  not  solely  on  account 
of  his  criticism,  for  he  had  long  l»een  mi  object 
of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  though  the  king  pre- 
tendeil  a great  aiTection  for  him,  and  hiul  ap- 
pointed him  to  several  high  offices  about  the 
court.  The  origin  of  the  duke's  misfortunes  was 

[ his  connection  with  royalty,  and  his  descent  from 
the  ancient  line  of  the  Pliuitagenets.*  His  next 
misfortune  was  his  wealth,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  subjects  in  England.  He  kept  a splendid 
and  hospitable  house,*  and  was  exceedingly  jK)- 
pular,  not  only  with  his  servants  luid  reUiiners, 
but  w'ith  the  nation  at  large.  He  had  several  of 
those  virtues  which  it  was  customary  to  consider 
as  peculiarly  English : he  was  open-handed  and 
o]ieu-hearted ; frank  and  free  sixiken,  almost  to 
bluntness;  and,  unlike  his  father,  he  was  l>old 
and  firm,  and  not  destitute  of  talent.  His  cre- 
dulity in  mattei's  of  prophecy  w.as  a folly  com- 
mon to  his  age.  About  eight  years  licfore,  when 
the  king  wiut  preparing  that  exi>editiou  which  was 
to  conquer  Fnuice,  and  which  ende<l  in  the  tak- 
ing of  two  useless  towns,  the  duke  became  ac- 
qiuiiuted  witli  one  Hopkins,  a Carthusian  friiu-, 
who  had  giuned  reputation  as  a fortune-tellei*. 
The  friar,  it  is  said,  predicted  to  him  (which, 
considering  the  selfish  caution  of  Henry,  and  the 

* liuckiiigham  ipranK  fhnn  Anne  I'laulnt^ot,  daugliu-r  of 
TIioiuMof  WootUtuck,  Dukeof  Gluucceter,  a con  of  l-^ward  111., 

I and  alau  traced  through  Juhnof  (Uiint,  Duke  of  LaiicMter.  ila 
aiu  hereditary  High-constable  of  England. 

* Heuiy,  it  appt«ra,  wna  at  times  hU  gir>«t  at  hi*  uplendiil 
■eat  of  Denafaurst.  lUchard  Dace,  in  a letter  U>  WolMy,  written 
mini  that  place  in  lAlP,  mv*.  “Tlie  Dukeof  Dnckingtiani  niokeil, 
unto  Uie  king,  hero,  excellent  cheer.” — Slalt  Fa^rs. 
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rashness  of  James,  he  might  have  done  without 
cou.sulting  the  stars)'  tliat  the  King  of  England 
would  return  home  safe  from  France,  and  that 
the  King  of  Scots  would  surely  perish  if  he  cross- 
ed the  Borders.  The  fulfilment  of  both  prophe- 
cies raised  the  monk’s  fame,  and  with  it  the  cre- 
dulity of  Buckingham,  who,  thereafter,  had  fre- 
quent and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  prophet. 
The  monk,  seeing  that  the  duke  was  mindful  of 
his  royal  descent,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  king 
had  no  sons,  began  to  foresee  that  there  wjis 
something  wonderfully  high  in  the  destinies  of 
young  StalFord,  the  duke’s  heir.  In  other  words, 
it  seems  he  hinted  that  the  duke's  son  would  be 
Henry’s  successor  on  the  throne.  For  so  great 
an  eflect  as  the  judicial  murder  of  this  popular 
nobleman,  people  naturally  sought  a variety  of 
causes.  “Being  yet  a child,”  says  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  “ I have  heaid  ancient  men  say  that  by 
his  bravery  of  apparel  and  sumptuous  feasts,  he 
exasperated  the  king,  with  whom,  in  these  things, 
he  seemed  to  contend.”  Another  cause  assigned 
was  the  enmity  of  Wolsey,  without  whose  advice, 
it  was  iHilieved,  the  king  never  undertook  any- 
thing; and,  though  the  cardinal  wjis  not  a man 
of  blood,  he  may  have  contributed  to  the  present 
execution,  his  dislike  of  the  duke  l>eing  noto- 
rious. 

Buckingham,  who  was  living 
A.D.  o'  . ],j,j  estate  of  Thornbury, 

in  Gloucestershire,  was  now  .suddenly  invited  to 
court.  The  duke,  suspecting  no  mischief,  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  sUirted  on  his  journey,  not 
observing  for  some  time  that  he  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  three  knights  of  the  king’s  body-guard, 
“.and  a secret  j>ower  of  sei-vauts-at-arms.”  His 
suspicious  were  first  awakened  at  Windsor,  where 
he  lodged  for  the  night,  and  where  he  saw  the 
“same  three  knights  lying  close  by.”  He  was 
also  treated  with  marked  disrespect  by  a creature 
of  the  court,  one  Thomas  Ward,  “ who  was  gentle- 
man harbinger  to  the  king;”  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  breakbist,  “his  meat  would  not  down.” 
The  whole  management  of  the  arrest  is  marked 
with  a detestable  treachery  worthy  of  the  worst 
of  times.  Before  inveigling  the  duke  to  court, 
Henry  had  thrown  one  Perk,  that  nobleman’s 
chancellor,  into  the  Tower,  in  the  view  of  extort- 
ing from  him  confessions  injurious  to  his  master. 
From  Windsor  Buckingham  rode  slowly  on  to 
Westminster,  and  there  took  his  barge,  in  order 
to  row  down  to  Greenwich,  where  the  court  then 
wa.s.  He  stopj^ed  on  liis  way  at  my  lord-car- 
dinal's bridge,'  where  he  lauded  with  four  or  five 
of  his  servants,  and  desired  to  s{>enk  with  Wol- 
sey; ‘ but  he  was  answ’cred  how  my  lord  was 
diseased  (indispo8e<l).”  “Well,”  said  the  duke, 

• TIi<>  nuny,  or  jotty,  *t  York  Houie.  The  qiuk^-s  on  the  river 
title  were  ealleil  br-.ti^w. 


“yet  will  I drink  of  ray  lord’s  wine  as  I pass  ; ” 
and  then  a gentleman  of  my  lord- cardinal’s 
brought  the  duke  with  much  reverence  into  the 
cellar,  where  the  duke  drank.  But  when  he  saw 
and  pei'ceived  no  cheer  to  him  was  made,  he 
changed  colour,  and  so  departed.”  * 

As  he  descended  the  Thames,  and  drew  near 
the  city,  his  barge  was  hailed  and  boarded  by 
Sir  Henry  Mamey,  captain  of  the  body-guard, 
who  attached  him  as  a traitor  in  the  king's  name. 
The  duke  was  carried  on  shore,  and  conveyed 
through  Thames  Street  to  the  Tower,  to  the  great 
astonishment  and  regret  of  the  jveople.  This  was 
on  the  16th  of  April.  On  the  13th  of  May  he 
w.-is  put  upon  his  trial  as  a peer,  but  not  before 
a full  house  assembled  in  a parliamentary  man- 
ner. Seventeen  jveers  chosen  by  the  king,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  high-steward,  constitu- 
ted the  tribunal.  lie  w.ns  charged  with  tempting 
Friar  Hopkins  to  make  traitorous  prophecies, 
by  means  of  messages  and  personal  eonferences ; 
with  having  taui|>ered  with  the  king's  servants 
and  yeomen  of  the  guard,  by  means  of  presents 
and  promises;  with  having  declared  his  deter- 
mination, in  the  event  of  the  king's  death,  to 
cut  off  the  hea<l8  of  the  lord-cardinal  and  some 
others,  and  then  to  seize  the  government,  &c.,  &c. 
At  first  Buckingham  pleaded  that  nothing  in 
the  indictment  amounted  to  an  overt  act,  and 
that,  therefoi-e,  even  in  the  showing  of  the  pro- 
secution, there  was  no  guilt  of  treason;  but  Fi- 
neux,  the  chief-justice,  laid  it  down  as  good  law, 
that  there  was  treason  in  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  that  words  spoken  without  any 
overt  act  were  evidence  enough.  The  duke, 
then,  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  replied  to 
the  indictment,  charge  by  charge,  denied  his  guilt 
in  every  j)articular,  and  boldly  demanded  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses.  Hopkins  the 
prophet,  De  la  Court  his  confessor.  Perk  his 
chancellor,  and  Sir  Charles  Knevitt,  Am  own  cou- 
sin, aiul  formedg  his  stetoard,  were  brought  into 
court.  All  these  individuals  had  been  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  where,  according  to  the  dark 
practices  of  those  days,  they  may  have  been  tor- 
I tured,  or  threatened  with  torture,  or  corruptetl 
by  money  and  promises.  They  all  jversisted  in 
their  story ; but  the  most  determined  evidence 
against  him  was  that  of  his  cousin  Knevitt.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  rose  to  pronounce  sentence,  for 
the  seventeen  |veers  (<is  might  have  been  ex- 
, pccted)  unanimously  found  him  guilty ; and  the 
i hanly  soldier,  the  victor  of  Flodden  Field,  though 
he  had  not  virtue  enough  to  opjiose  a jealous 
tyrant,  wept  like  a child  ns  he  spoke.  Bucking- 
ham replied,  with  a manly  voice,  “My  Ixird  of 
Norfolk,  you  have  said  to  me  as  a traitor  should 
be  said  unto;  but  1 wits  never  none.  Still,  my 


I 
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lords,  I nothing  malign  you  for  that  you  have 
done  unto  me.  May  the  eternal  God  forgive  you 
my  death,  as  I do ! I shall  never  sue  to  the  king 
for  life,  howboit  he  is  a gracious  prince,  and  more 
grace  may  come  fi*om  him  than  I desii*e.  I de- 
sire you,  my  lords,  and  all  my  fellows,  to  pray 
for  me.”  The  edge  of  the  axe  was  then  turned 
toward.s  him,  and  he  was  led  to  his  barge.  He 
])6i'si8ted  in  his  resolution  not  to  implore  the 
king's  mercy,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  the  sheriffs 
led  him  fi-um  his  dungeon  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower-hill.  He  was  as  imdauute<l  in  sight  of 
the  block  as  he  liad  been  before  his  judges;  and 
he  died  as  brave  men  die — firmly  and  meekly, 
without  bravado.  As  his  head  fell  on  the  scaffold, 
the  people  groaned  and  lamented,  for  they  were 
not  yet  brutalized  by  the  frequent  sj>ectacle  of 
such  executions.  “God  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! ” 
exclaims  one  who  reported  his  trial;  “for  ho  was 
a most  wise  and  noble  prince,  and  the  mirror  of 
all  courtesy.”' 

It  w’as  while  the  blood  of  Buckingham  Wiis 
fresh  upon  him  that  Henry  set  himself  up  as  the 
defender  and  champion  of  the  holy  (Roman) 
mother  church.  The  Reformation  was  l>egun 
by  Luther  in  earnest  in  the  year  1517.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  great  Reformer  had  been  eagerly 
received  by  many  minds  in  England,  where  a 
respect  for  the  Catholic  clergy  ha»l  long  been  on 
the  decline,  and  where  the  seed  scattered  by 
Wyckliffe  had  never  been  entirely  extirj*ated. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  1521,  Wolsey  issued  onlera 
to  all  the  bisho|)s  of  England  to  seize  all  hereti- 
cal books,  or  lx>ok8  containing  Martin  Luther’s 
errors.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  mouth,  three 
d.ays  after  Buckingham’s  execution,  Henry  wrote, 
with  his  own  hand,  a fierv  letter  to  I»uis  of  Ba- 
varia,  denouncing  “this  fire  which  hath  l*eeu 
kindled  by  Luther,  and  fanned  by  the  arts  of 
the  devil;”  and  calling  u{>on  Louis,  as  a good 
Christian,  to  exterminate  Luther,  and  burn  both 
him  and  his  books.^ 

But,  as  Henry  had  not  the  j>ower  to  burn  the 
Reformer,  he  took  up  the  pen  of  controversy,  be- 
ing led  thereto  by  a wish  of  showing  his  scholas- 
tic learning,  and  of  pleasing  the  court  of  Rome, 
which,  on  a former  occasion,  when  Louis  XII. 
wiis  lying  under  ban,  had  threatened  to  deprive 
the  French  kings  of  their  title  of  “ Most  Chris- 
tian,” and  to  give  it  to  Henry  and  his  successors, 
the  Kings  of  England.  Another  incentive  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  Luther  had  spoken  disre- 
spectfully of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Henry’s  fa- 
vourite author.  Thus  animated,  ami  with  plenty 
of  priests  and  able  scholars  to  supply  fuel  to  his 
zeal,  and  give  polemical  point  to  his  f>eu,  Henry 
wrote  his  celebrated  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacni- 
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merits,  which,  as  he  fomlly  conceived,  smashed 
Luther  and  all  his  doctrines.  In  the  month  of 
October,  Clark,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome, 
pre.sented  this  Iniok  to  the  pojie  in  full  consistory; 
and  Leo  X.,  after  giving  himself  leisure  to  i-ead 
the  treatise,  was  pleased  to  declare,  in  an  express 
bull,  that  he  found  it  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of 
ecclesiastical  grace,  and  that  he  rendered  thanks 
to  God  for  having  inspired  the  king  to  write  it 
for  the  defence  of  the  bles.sed  faith.  In  the  same 
bull  he  formally  conferred  U|x>n  Henry  the  title 
of  “Defender  of  the  Faith,”  as  a glorious  and 
christianly  addition  to  his  other  styles.* 

While  Henry  w.as  thus  seeking  distinction  by 
the  jien,  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  were  fighting 
for  worldly  dominion.  The  French  king  was  the 
first  to  draw  the  sword.  Encouraged  by  a for- 
midable revolt  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  des- 
potic government  of  Charles,  he  marched  an 
army  to  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  in  fifteen 
days,  overran  the  kingdom  of  Navana?.  Thus 
far  the  insurgents  of  S]min  looked  on  with  indif- 
ference; but  when  the  French  rashly  cros.sed  the 
frontiersof  (Jastile  tl»e  Spaniards  of  all  parties  flew 
to  arms,  and  not  only  drove  them  back,  but  also 
recovered  Navarre  in  less  than  a fortnight.  At 
the  same  time  Francis  and  his  auxiliaries  threat- 
ened the  emperor  with  an  invasion  of  the  Nether- 
lands. But  the  French  king  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  north  than  in  the  south;  and,  b> 
inciease  his  embarrassmeuts,  Ijeo  X.  threw'  up 
his  alliance,  and  contracted  a new  one  with  the 
emj)eror.  At  this  crisis  Francis  applied  for  the 
friendly  mediation  of  Henrj*,  who  imme<liateiy 
engaged  to  act  as  a most  iin]»artial  umpire,  and 
tlien  sent  Wolsey,  not  to  negotiate  a peaceful  and 
honourable  arrangement,  but  to  concert  measures 
with  Cliarles  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  cardinal  arbitrator — for 
the  whole  business  was  intrusteil  to  him — em- 
barked at  Dover  on  the  30th  of  J uly,  and  huided 
on  the  same  day  at  Calais  with  a magnificent 
train,  including  lords,  bishops,  doctors  learned 
in  the  law,  and  knights  and  squires  out  of  num- 
ber. At  Calais  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
Charles  and  by  ambassadors  from  Francis,  and 
of  course  he  found  the  pretensions  of  these  diplo- 
matists irreconcilable.  U|X)u  this,  with  the  al- 
leged design  of  disposing  the  em|>eror  to  more 
pacific  measures,  but  with  the  real  intention  of 
completing  the  hostile  league  against  France,  he 
repaired  in  all  his  pomp  to  the  city  of  Bruges, 
where  Charles  received  him  wdth  wonderful  re- 
spect.* “ He  spent  a huge  mass  of  money  in  that 
ambassage,  not  against  his  will ; for  he  by  all 
means  sought  the  em|)eror’s  favour,  hoping  that 
Leo  X.,  although  much  younger  than  he,  either 
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cut  off  by  treachery  or  hia  own  intemperance, 
might  leave  the  world  before  him ; and  then 
were  it  no  hard  matter  for  him,  being  ynder- 
j)ropj)ed  by  the  emperor  and  our  king,  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Papacy.” ' 

On  the  19th  of  August  this  impartial  arbitrator 
wi*ote  from  Bruges  to  his  master  Henry,  telling 
him  that  the  emjieror  earnestly  re<|uired  liis 
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grace  forthwith  to  declare  war  against  France, 
and  that  he,  Wolsey,  had  finally  convinced  the 
empeior,  upon  good  reasons  and  grounds,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  defer  the  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities against  France  till  Charles  should  pay 
Henry  a visit  in  England.* *  In  the  same  letter 
Wolsey  told  his  master  that  he  had  discussed 
and  debated  with  the  emperor  the  articles  de- 
vised at  Calais  w’ith  the  emperor’s  ambassadors 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  (Henry’s 
infant  daughter)  with  Charles,  and  that  he  and 
Charles  had  finally  concluded  ujx>n  that  marriage, 
and  settled  the  date  and  all  other  particulars,  all 
which  treaties  were  to  lie  kept  strictly  secret  till 
such  time  as  the  emperor  should  speak  with  his 
gnice  in  his  realm  of  England.* 

• Uitliop  O'oJirin.  * StaU  Faprrt, 

* C)u«  uf  Henry's  reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  this  treat;  secret 
was,  that  lie  might  oontinae  to  draw  his  pension  from  Francis 
till  the  last  month.  Kv«n  so  late  os  the  2sth  of  lieptombor,  we 
6nd  Wulse;  advising  the  king  to  send  his  shi|M  and  subjects  to 
Uonleanx  to  load  with  wine  as  usual,  “in  order  to  exclude  such 
suspicions  and  jealousies  from  the  French  king's  mind  as  he 
might  take  b;  your  keeping  your  subjects  at  home  more  tlus 
year  than  at  any  other  vintage  heretofore,  whereby  not  only  Iftt 
fHiynunt  o/  .voKr  pnuion  might  bt  ttopptd,  but  an  inclination 
towanls  the  wars  might  be  in  appearance  on  your  part,  whereof  | 
many  inconveniences  miglit  ensue.” — Ijottor  from  Wolsey  to  ' 
Henry  in  tlie  Uritish  Museum,  and  printed  in  Slatt  Paperg,  | 


Towaitla  the  end  of  August  the  lonl-cartlinal 
returned  to  Calais  and  rosumed  the  farce  of  the 
pacification  with  the  French  ministers.  It  wouhl 
be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  diplomatic  abili- 
ties of  the  French  to  suppose  that  they  could 
be  "wholly  blind  to  what  was  passing,  or  igno- 
rant of  the  blandishments  of  Chai'les  at  Bruges. 
The}',  however,  kept  their  countenances,  and  even 
received  with  respect  a plan  of  pacification, 
which  Wolsey  drew  up  in  a manner  that  he 
knew  the  pride  of  Francis  would  never  ac- 
cept. The  cardinal  affected  to  lament  his 
olwtinaey,  and  then,  taking  advantage  of  a 
good  opportunity, he  pronounced,  as  hisaward, 
that  Francis  had  been  the  aggre&sor  in  the 
war,  and  that  Henry  -was  Ixiuud  by  treaty  to 
assist  hia  ally  the  emjieror.  The  mask 
now  dropped,  and  the  result  of  Wol.sey’s  ne- 
gotiations was  disclosed  in  a league,  signed 
at  Calais  in  the  mouth  of  October,  between 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  agreed  that,  in  order  to  check 
the  wicked  ambition  of  France,  and  to  expe- 
dite an  European  crusade  against  the  Turk.s, 
who  were  gaining  ground  beyond  the  Danube, 
each  of  these  contracting  jiowers  should  fall 
upon  Fnincis  from  different  quai'ters  at  the 
same  time  ; and  th.at,  “ for  the  common  good 
of  Christeudoiii,”  the  marriage  between  the 
dau|>hiu  and  the  Princess  Mary  should  be  set 
aside,  and  that  princess  be  married  to  the 
emperor.* 

Hostilities  had  not  been  interrupted  during 
Wolsey’s  negotiations,  and  the  results  of  the 
campaign  were  most  adverse  to  Francis.  Beyouil 
the  Alps  the  Italian  league,  headed  by  the  poiic, 
and  assisted  by  the  enijieror,  had  driven  the 
French  out  of  Milan,  and  taken  possession  of 
nearly  all  their  conquests.  In  the  north  of 
France  the  Imperialists  had  taken  Tournai,  for 
which  Francis  ha*l  recently  paid  so  great  a price 
to  Henry;  and  all  that  the  French  ha«l  to  set 
off  against  these  losses  was  the  capture  of  Hes- 
din  and  Fuenterrabia.  The  brilliant  success  of 
Leo  X.  was,  however,  closely  followed  by  his 
death.  This  illustrious  member  of  the  great 
Medici  family  was  only  forty-six  years  old.  He 
died  at  the  height  of  glory  and  felicity,  having 
freed  himself,  as  was  thought,  by  the  victory  of 
Milan,  from  all  danger,  and  from  those  incalcu- 
lable expenses  which  had  exhausted  his  treasury, 
and  forced  him  to  adopt  all  sorts  of  measures  to 
get  money.  “He  was  a prince,”  says  the  great 
Italian  historian,  who  knew  him  intimately,  “ in 
whom  there  was  much  to  praise  and  much  to 
blame.”* 

Nobody  was  more  interested  in  the  death  of 
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Leo  than  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  informed  of 
the  event  in  a wonderfully  short  space  of  time, 
and  who  instantly  sent  messengers  to  remind  the 
emperor  of  his  promises,  and  despatche<l  Secre- 
tary Pace  to  Rome  to  manage  his  interests  with 
the  conclave.  As  the  conclave  began  its  close 
sittings  on  the  27th  of  December,  there  was  not 
much  time  for  intrigue.  Thirty-nine'  cardinals 
deliberated  for  twenty-three  days  on  the  choice 
of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  their  de- 
liberations were  as  stormy  as  if  they  had  met 
to  elect  the  captain  of  a band  of  robbers.  The 
candidate  that  started  with  the  most  advantages 
was  Canlinal  Giuliode’Meilici,  who  had  recently 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  in  Lombardy. 
Giulio,  indeed,  obtaine<l  more  than  a third  i>art 
of  the  votes,  and  as  nobody  could  be  electe<l 
without  having  two-thirds  of  the  suffrages,  it  was 
clear  that  he  could  exclude  any  rival  if  he  could 
not  secure  his  own  election.  He  and  his  {larlizans 
tried  hard  to  weary  out  the  old  cardinals,  whose 
infirmities  ma^le  them  feel  sensibly  the  close  im- 
]irisonmcnt  and  other  privations  attendant  on  a 
conclave;  but  the  old  men  were  not  easily  beaten, 
and,  as  they'  were  resolved  not  to  elect  him,  and 
as  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  in  pro- 
]K>sing  another  candidate — nearly  every  one  of 
them  hoping  that  he  might  be  chosen  himself — 
the  affair  was  drawn  out  to  such  a length  that 
Giulio  became  uneasy  as  to  business  out  of  doors, 
well  knowing  that  the  interests  of  his  family  re- 
fpiired  his  presence  with  an  army  in  Tuscany. 
One  morning  at  the  scrutiny,  which,  according 
to  form,  was  made  every  day,  the  Metlici  party 
most  unexjiectedly  proposed  Adrian,  Cardinal  of 
Tortosa,  <i  Fleming  by  birth,  who  had  lieen  tutor 
to  the  eni|>eror,  and  who  was  now  Charles’  confi- 
dential minister,  and  Viceroy  of  Spain.  He  was 
named  without  any  notion  of  his  being  elected, 
and  merely  to  consume  time,  but  a vote  or  two 
were  tendered  for  him,  and  then  Cajetano,  (\ir- 
<iinal  of  San  Sisto,  made  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable oration  in  his  favour,  lauding  his  great 
learning  and  his  many  virtues,  u}>on  whicii  a few 
of  the  cjirdiiuds  began  to  yield,  and  then  the  rest, 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  if  rather  from 
iinpuhM'  than  from  <lelil>eration,  voted  on  the  same 
side;  and,  in  fine,  that  same  morning  .Adriiin  w.o.s 
unanimously  elected  supreme  ]M)ntifi* *.  lliose  who 
elected  him  seemed  themselves  astonished  at  what 
they  had  done,  and  not  l>elng  able  to  give  any 
other  ivason  to  the  Italians,  who  munnureil  at 
this  election  of  an  unknown  foreigner,  they  at- 
tributetl  the  event  to  the  sudden  ius]>iration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  as  they  said,  always  acted 
directly  ujsuj  the  hearts  of  the  cardinals  in  them 

* Tb«  <l«cea*0(l  ,L«o  X.)  iiiil  grostljr  augiuoiitMl 
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elections  of  popes — “as  if  th.at  pure  Spirit  would 
deign  to  occupy  souls  full  of  ambition  and  in- 
credible cupidity,  and  almost  all  the  slaves  of 
luxurious,  not  to  say  dishonest  pleasures.”*  The 
Italian  historians  do  not  intimate  that  the  em- 
|)eror  had  influenced  this  election  of  his  precej)- 
tor;  but  when  the  thoughts  of  the  conclave  were 
once  turned  in  that  direction,  there  were  no 
doubt  many  who  pjiid  respect  to  the  growing 
jx)wer  of  the  Imj)eriali8ta  in  Italy  and  in  the 
rest  of  Euro|>e;  and  as  the  name  of  Wolsey  seems 
never  to  have  been  mentioned  as  that  of  a candi- 
date, it  is  quite  certain  that  Charles  had  not  kept 
his  promises  with  the  English  favourite.  "Wolsey, 
however,  showed  no  ill-humour  at  the  time;  and 
he,  in  common  with  several  of  his  scarlet  bro- 
thers, probably  console<l  himself  for  his  present 
disappointment  by  the  thought  that  Adrian  was 
an  infirm  old  man,  not  likely  to  wear  the  tiara 
long.  At  his  order  Secretary  Pace  remaine<l  at 
Rome,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  new  |X)pe,  to 
congratulate  the  holy  father  in  his  name,  and  to 
solicit  from  him  the  necessary  confirmation  or 
renewal  of  his  high  authority  as  Legate  of  Eng- 
land. 

Francis,  who  anew  the  volatile  temj>er  of  the 
English  cabinet,  did  not  desjiair  of  making 
Henry  turn  once  more.  He  administered  the 
most  copious  doses  to  his  vanity — he  humbled 
himself  in  a ]>aiuful  manner — he  spoke  of  iwiying 
more  money;  but,  finding  that  all  this  had  no 
effect,  he  stop])ed  the  payment  of  Henry’s  j>en- 
sion,  laid  an  embargo  on  the  English  shipping  in 
his  ports,  and  seized  the  goods  of  the  English 
merchants.*  This  broughton  a declaration  of  hosti- 
lities at  an  awkward  time,  and  some  two  months 
sooner  than  Wolsey  had  calculated.  As  soon  as 
Henry  leanied  the  seizure  of  his  wine-ships  he 
flew  into  a paroxysm  of  rage,  as  if  Francis  had 
Itetrayed  him : he  confined  the  French  ambas- 
sa<lor  to  bis  house,  ordere<l  the  instant  arrest  of 
all  Frenchmen  in  London,  and  sent  his  defiance 
to  Francis  by  Clarencieux  king-at-arms.  Henry 
was  now  in  the  humour  which  the  emj)eror 
wished  for ; and  on  the  26th  of  May  Chai'les  V. 
lauded  at  Dover,  to  jwiy  his  pronji.seil  visit.  Wol- 
sey met  him  at  the  landing-place,  and,  after  a 
loving  eml)race,  conducted  him  by  the  arm  to 
Dover  Oistle,  where  the  king,  in  his  usual  state, 
soon  waited  uiK»n  him.  In  the  war  they  were  to 
make  together  the  em|)eror  countetl  much  ujxm 
the  naval  foroes  of  England;  and  Henry  now 
took  great  pride  in  showing  him  over  the  fleet 
which  Lay  in  the  Downs.  On  the  following  day 
the  emiHjror  proceeiled  to  the  i)alace  of  Green- 
wich, where  he  reverently  asked  a blessing  of  his 

^ Ouieeiardini. 
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aunt  Catherine,  and  where  he  saw  lier  infant 
(laughter,  his  destined  wife.  “ Henry,  l>eing  a 
ngble  prince,  and  one  that  scorned  money  as 
much  ns  any  one  breathing,  was  glad  of  the  em- 
I>eror’s  coming;  yet  was  Ids  treasury  very  bare, 
and  so  great  .a  guest  could  not  be  enterbiined 
without  a great  expense.”  But  not  even  the 
pj-ospect  of  empty  coffers  and  embarrassment 
could  cure  this  gorgeous  king  of  his  passion  for 
display,  and  6ncry,  and  feasting.  By  his  orders 
the  most  expensive  preparations  were  made  in 
London,  and  he  conducted  the  emperor  into  the 
city  in  triumph.  Amidst  the  pom]>s  and  page- 
antries of  this  entrance,  it  is  only  worthy  of 
notice  that  Sir  Thomas  More  welcomed  the  em- 
]>eror  in  a choice  oration,  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated the  two  mighty  raonarchs  upon  the  love 
and  amity  which  was  between  them.  From  Lou- 
don Henry  conducted  his  guest  to  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, where  Charles,  with  great  pomp,  was  in- 
stalled knight  of  the  Garter ; and  uiK»n  Corpus 
Christi  Day  these  two  j)rinces,  having  on  the 
robes  of  the  order,  heard  mass  in  their  stalls, 
and  then,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  solemnly 
swore,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  observe  the 
conditions  of  their  new  league.  Eight  days  were 
spent,  more  in  jdea.sure  tluui  in  business,  at 
Windsor,  and  then  the  sovereigns  went  to  Win- 
chester, and  from  Winchester  to  Southampton, 
where  the  emperor's  fleet  of  180  sjiil,  of  all  sizes, 
had  come  to  anchor.  In  every  town  which  the 
emi>eror  visited  some  costly  pageant  was  exhi- 
bited, and  for  every  day  of  the  six  weeks  he 
.spent  in  England  some  feast  or  other  entertain- 
ment was  devised.  The  business  transacted  lies 
in  a very  small  compass : Charles  still  further 
jdedged  himself  to  marry  the  Lady  Mary,  the 
king’s  only  child,  and  agreed  to  indemnify  Henrj' 
for  the  loss  of  the  ijeusion  from  the  French  king ; 
but,  while  he  made  this  promise,  he  managed  to 
procure  a present  payment  or  loan  in  hard  cash 
from  his  impoverished  and  thoughtless  ally — for 
Charles,  with  all  his  dominions,  was  poor  at  this 
time.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  each  power 
should  iKjgin  a war  with  an  army  of  40,(XK)  men ; 
and  that,  while  the  English  invaded  the  north  of 
France,  the  emperor  should  fall  ujwn  the  de- 
\-oted  kingdom  l)oth  on  the  east  and  the  south, 
where  he  prmnised  to  conquer  the  old  English 
])rovince  of  Guienno  for  his  ally.  On  the  6th  of 
July  Cluirles  embarked,  and  sailed  for  Spain.' 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  haul  l>een  for  some  time  in 
Ireland,  where  his  government  was  very  popular 
among  the  Anglo-Irish.  He  waas  now  recalled, 
amd  ])ut  in  command  of  all  the  king’s  navy, 
ats  High-admii-al  of  Englauul.  Surrey  escorted 
t Jiarles  to  the  coast  of  Si>ain,®  and  on  his  return 

• IJall;  Lord  Hfrherl;  Oo<lwin ; Rymer:  Stott  Paper*. 

1 In  uoinpliment  to  his  uncle  Ilenrj',  the  einiicror  had  ^ven 
^rrii>'  the  nominal  command  of  hia  own  fleet. 


ravagetl  the  French  coast,  and  burned  the  town 
of  Morlaix,  in  Brittamy,  together  with  “some 
light  fair  castles,  goodly  houses,  and  proper  piles.** 
This  was  a paltry  way  of  commencing  what  was 
intended  to  l)e  such  a great  war ; but,  owing  to 
the  state  of  his  treasury,  Henry  encountered 
mamy  difficulties  in  raising  an  army,  atnd  at  last, 
instead  of  sending  40,000  men  to  France,  he  only 
sent  15,000  or  16,000.  Now  wasWolsey  thrown 
u{)on  those  rocks  wliich  made  a wreck  of  his  re- 
maining popularity.  He  raised  a forced  loan  of 
£20,000  from  the  merchants  of  London,  and  after 
very  short  resjiite,  in  order  to  get  more  money, 
he  called  the  citizens  before  him.  On  the  20th 
day  of  August  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  the 
most  substantial  commoners  of  the  city  of  Lou- 
don, stood  trembling  before  the  lord-cardinal, 
who  declared  to  them  that  the  king  had  appoint- 
ed commissioners  through  the  whole  realm  t<> 
make  inquest  into  the  state  of  men’s  private  pro- 
]>erty,  and  “ to  swear  every  man  of  what  value 
he  was  in  moveables,  the  more  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  defetice  of  this  realms  “ Wherefore,  in  con- 
venient time,”  continued  Wolsey  to  the  London- 
ers, “ certify  to  me  the  number  of  all  such  as  be 
worth  XlOO  and  upward.s,  to  the  intent  I may 
swear  them  of  their  values : for,  first,  the  king 
asketh  of  you  your  loving  hearts  luid  due  obeiii- 
ence,  and,  when  the  value  is  taken,  he  desiretli 
ottly  the  tenth  part  of  goods  and  lands,  which  is 
the  least  reasonable  thing  that  you  can  aid  your 
prince  with.  I think  every  one  of  you  will  offer 
no  le.ss.”  The  aldermen  returned  to  their  wards, 
and  named  such  as  were  esteemed  merchants  and 
dealers  of  substance,  who  thei'eupon  waited  on 
the  lord-cardinal,  and  huml)ly  l>C8ought  him  not 
to  exact  an  oath  as  to  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
perty— “ because  the  true  valuation  to  them  was 
unknown,  as  many  an  honest  miui’s  credit  was 
letter  than  his  substance,”  and  therefore  they 
dreatled  the  |>eril  of  i)erjury.  “ Well,”  said  the 
cardinal,  “ since  you  dread  the  crime  of  perjuiy, 
it  is  a sign  of  grace;  luid  therefore  I will,  for  you, 
borrew  of  the  king  a little.  M:Uce  you  your  bills 
of  your  own  value,  according  to  what  y'ou  e.steem 
your  credit,  and  then  more  business  needeth  not; 
for  you  see  what  tw’o  costly  armies  the  king  hatli 
already  both  against  France  and  Scotland;  there- 
fore, now  show  youi”selves  like  loving  subjects 
for  you  be  able  enough.  I dare  swear  the  sul»- 
stance  of  London  is  no  less  worth  than  two  mil- 
lions of  gold.”  “Then,”  said  the  citizens,  “we 
would  to  God  that  it  were  so;  and  the  city  is  sore 
afflicted  by  the  great  occupying  of  strangers.” 
“ Well,”  said  the  cardinal,  “ it  shall  l)e  redressed 
if  I live ; but,  on  Satunlay  next,  I shall  appoint 
one  to  receive  your  bills,  and  he  that  is  of  cre<lit 
more  than  substance,  let  him  come  to  me,  and  I 
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will  be  secret  aud  good  to  him."  “Thus,”  con- 
cludes the  chronicler,  “ the  citizens  depaj-ted  in 
great  agony,  saying  that,  at  the  last  loan,  some 
lent  the  fifth  jiart,  and  now,  to  have  the  tenth 
|*art  taken,  was  too  much.  Great  was  the  mourn- 
ing of  the  common  people,  as  it  is  ever  in  such 
cases  of  payments.  But,  in  the  eml,  one  Dr. 
Tonnys,  a secretary  to  the  cardinal,  came  to  the 
chapter-house  of  St.  Paul’s,  aud  to  him  the  citi- 
zens brought  in  their  bills,  aud  on  their  honesty 
they  were  received,  which  values  afterwards  turn- 
isl  them  to  displeasure.  The  s|>irituality  made  suit 
to  ni}’  lord-cardinal,  that  no  temporal  man  should 
sit  to  examine  them,  or  l>e  privy  to  their  f>o8ses- 
sions  aud  gotxls.  Wherefore,  bishops  aud  ablx)ts 
were  appointeil  to  take  the  value  of  their  sub- 
stance.”' Wolsey,  however,  promised  that  the 
lenders  of  money  should  Ije  pjiid  soon,  out  of  the 
fii-st  subsidy  voted  by  parliament,  which  it  was 
intended  to  summon. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Surrey  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  invasion,  which  ha<l  Wen 
collecteil  at  Calais,  and  which  consisted  of  about 
11, (KH)  men  paid  by  the  king,  3(KX)  volunteers, 
and  1000  horse,  composed  of  (Armans,  Flemings, 
Walloons,  and  Spaniards.  The  season  was  far 
a<lvance<l,  and  the  army  was  none  of  the  best. 
They  marched  through  Artois  to  the  banks  of 
the  Somme,  carefully  avoiding  the  fortified  towns, 
and  burning  all  the  defenceless  places,  villagc.s, 
farm-houses,  and  cottages.  The  French,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  VendOme,  would  not 
hazard  a Imttle,  but  they  harassed  the  English 
incessantly,  and  frequently  cut  off  their  supplies. 
The  weather  fought  for  the  French  ; incessiint 
rains  fell;  aud  these,  with  cold  and  biul  provisions, 
brought  a dy.sentery  into  Surrey’s  camp.  Hcre- 
ujK>n  the  foreign  horse  took  their  leave,  and  re- 
tired to  Bethune ; and  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
toWr  the  earl  was  compelle<l  U>  retreat  to  Calais,  ' 
having  done  worse  than  nothing.* 

In  the  meantime  Fnincis  hatl  exerted  himself 
to  keep  the  English  at  home.  Ho  o|)cned  a cor- 
ivspondenco  in  Ireland  with  the  niemWrs  of  the 
|K>\verful  house  of  Desmond,  who  were  still,  in  a 
great  measure,  inde|>endcnt  of  the  English,  and 
induce<l  the  earl  to  sign  a trojity  and  to  bike  up 
arms,  under  a p)x>mise  of  an  annual  pension  and 
the  assistance  of  a French  army.’  The  earl  kept 
his  jKirt  of  the  engagement,  and  greatly  embar- 
ras.se<l  Henry’s  Irish  government,  but  Francis 
faileil  in  his,  and,  in  the  end,  the  Desmonds  were 

' f/iiU.  * tonf  /Irrbert;  Hall;  Sinie  Paprrt;  VUIarfl, 

* Acronting  to  thU  wrilil  treaty  Irelaix]  waa  to  bo  Uiviilml  li«- 
twoon  the  l)e<inon«lii.  and  Kiclianl  do  la  Polo,  hrrititor  to  the 
iinfortnuato  diiko  trabeawled  in  the  Tower  in  1513,  and  mala 
m|ireiamtotira  of  tlio  home  of  York.  Tliia  Richard  do  la  Polo 
waa  in  the  French  lervico.  In  15S5,  abont  throe  yean  after  the 
triah  troaty,  ho  woe  killed  in  Italy,  flKhting  gallantly  in  the 
battle  of  Paria,  where  Franria  waa  taken  prlaoner. 


■ left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  English  court. 
At  the  same  time  Fi-ancis  negotiate<l  with  his 
old  allies  the  Scots,  whose  last  truce  with  Eng- 
land liad  recently  exjiired,  and  who  were  iuceusetl 
at  the  intermeddling  in  their  affairs  ami  the 
treacherous  policy  of  Henry’s  ministers.  Mar- 
garet, the  queen-dowager  aud  regent,  had  some 
gootl  qualities,  but  she  too  closely  resembled  her 
bi*other  Henry  to  make  a wise  ruler.  Being, 
like  him,  of  a very  amorous  disposition,  she  ca.st 
her  eyes  about  lier  for  a secoml  husband  imme- 
diately after  the  tragedy  of  Flodden  Field;  ami 
as  soon  as  she  recovered  from  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  of  which  James  hml  left  her  cnceitUc,  she 
married  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  now  the 
head  of  the  powerful  house  of  Douglas,  but  who 
waa  young,  inexperienced,  and  weak-headed,  with 
little  to  recommend  him  beyond  a handsome, 
showy  )>er8on,  and  a few  courtly  accomyilish- 
ments.  By  the  will  of  her  late  husband  James— 
which  provided  for  the  ca.se  of  her  remarrying — 
Margaret  now  forfeited  the  post  of  regent ; ami 
a party  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  opposed  to 
her  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  had  the  keeping  of 
the  young  King  Jame.s,  aud  his  infant  brother, 
who  waa  named  Alexander,  and  created  Duke  of 
Rosa.  From  this  moment  Scotland  waa  split 
into  two  furious  factions — the  English  party,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Margaret  and  Angus; 
and  the  French  jiarty,  which  embraced  the  m.naa 
of  the  nobility,  and  waa  supjxirted  by  the  .sym- 
jiathies  of  the  yieople.’  An  irregular  kind  of  civil 
war  broke  out,  in  which  the  queen-mother  and 
her  new  hu.sband  Angus  wore  hard  pre.s.sed;  and 
thus  Margaret  waa  com]>elled  more  than  ever  to 
consult  with  her  brother,  who,  apjiarently  caring 
very  little  for  what  befel  her,  made  use  of  the 
favounible  opportunity  in  acquiring,  by  the  most 
crooked  meaii.s,  an  influence  over  the  whole  king- 
' dom  of  Scf»tland.  Henry’s  principal  agent  in 
these  dark  transactions  was  Lord  Dacre,  one  of 
the  English  heroe.s  of  Flodden,  and  a man  of,  at 
least,  as  much  craft  and  cunning  as  bravery. 

At  this  crisis  the  Scottish  nobility  pressed  for 
the  irameiliate  return  from  France  of  the  Duke 
of  Albiuiy;  ami  in  the  month  of  May,  1515,  the 
<luke  arrive<l  in  the  Clyde,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  people,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  the  only 
I>er8on  likely  to  tranquillize  the  country,  ami 
pre.serve  its  threatened  inde|wndence. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Albany,  with  the  con- 
sent of  a largo  m.ajority  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
took  ujK)n  himself  the  trying  office  of  regent. 
He  soon  showed  that  he  was  ready  to  carry  his 
devotion  to  Franre  to  .an  excess  almost  as  ilanger- 
ous  as  that  with  which  the  opposite  faction  pres- 
tnite<l  themselves  to  England.  Nor  was  he  long 
in  showing  that  he  was  deficient  in  talents  for 
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government — if  not  actually  wanting  in  courage. 
At  tlie  same  time,  every  corner  of  tlie  kingdom 
waa  filled  with  spies  and  agents  in  the  pay  of 
England,  who  penetrate<l,  by  means  of  money, 
all  the  secrets  of  the  council-table;  and  the  faction 
in  the  scale  of  which  the  Douglases  and  the 
Homes  threw  their  entire  weight  was  heavy 
enough  to  crush  a king.  Notwithstanding  the 
decisions  of  the  parliament,  who  knew  in  what 
dangerous  keeping  they  were  likely  to  be,  Mai^ 
garet  had  got  possession  of  the  young  king  and 
his  brother;  and  one  of  Albany’s  first  measures 
was  to  make  sure  of  their  not  being  carried  off 
to  England.  He  summoned  a parliament,  which 
met  at  Edinburgh,  and  named  eight  lords,  out 
of  which  number  four  were  to  be  chosen  by  lot; 
and  fi-om  these  four  the  queen-mother  was  to 
select  three  to  have  charge  of  the  princes.  It 
was  quite  certain  that  Margaret  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  it  seemed  an  odious  thing  to  sepa- 
rate the  mother  from  her  children;  and  though 
this  was  not,  in  strictness,  the  intention  of  the 
government,  it  was  easy  for  the  queen  to  assert 
that  it  was,  and  to  take  up  a position  where  she 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  backed,  at  least  for  a time, 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  people. 

The  queen-dowager,  however,  thinking  it  im- 
possible to  hold  Edinburgh  Castle,  suddenly  re- 
moved with  her  children  to  Stirling,  where  her 
party  was  strong.  After  some  fruitless  negotia- 
tions, the  Regent  Albany  ordered  Ruthven  and 
Borthwick  to  blockade  Stirling  Castle.  The 
jx)werful  Lord  Home  now  fled  from  the  capital 
to  Newark  Castle,  upon  the  Borders;  and  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  Margaret’s  husband,  retired  with- 
in his  estates  and  aimied  his  vassals.  Albany, 
accompanied  by  all  the  Scottish  peers,  with  three 
or  four  exceptions,  and  by  an  army,  proceeded  in 
person  to  Stirling,  where  the  queen  was  soon 
obliged  to  surrender;  for  none  of  her  adherents 
seemed  disposed  to  stand  a siege  for  her  sake. 
The  regent  was  respectful  and  moderate ; but  he 
declared  that  Angus  and  Home  were  proved 
traitors,  who  had  opened  a correspondence  with 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  were  then  actu- 
ally in  arms.  Home  presently  threw  himself 
openly  into  the  arms  of  England,  and  concerted 
measures  with  Lord  Dacre.  Having  committed 
the  two  princes  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  earl- 
marshal  and  the  Lords  Fleming  and  Boilhwick, 
Albany  proceeded  against  the  insurgents,  and 
took  the  castle  of  Home.  Margaret  applied  to 
Lord  Dacre ; and  Home  requested  the  assistance 
of  an  English  army,  telling  the  lonl-warden  that 
Scotland  lay  open  to  invasion,  and  that  King 
Heur}'  might  easily  destroy  his  enemies  there, 
and  remodel  the  government  according  to  his 
own  interests  and  wishes.  Assured  of  speedy 
assistance,  Home  seized  the  strong  tower  of  Blac- 


ater,  situated  a little  within  the  Scottish  frontier, 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Berwick, 
where  the  English  had  a strong  garrison.  The 
object  of  this  move  was  presently  seen — for  Mar- 
garet absconded  from  Edinburgh,  and  threw-  her- 
self into  the  Border  tower.  The  regent  soon 
followed  her  w-ith  a considerable  army,  offering, 
however,  liberal  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
Margaret  arrogantly  rejected.  Mean  w-hile,  though 
Dacre  had  strongly  recommended  an  invasion, 
no  English  army  made  its  appearance,  and,  after 
a few  vicissitudes,  the  queen  and  her  husband 
Angus,  and  her  prime  ally  Home,  were  obliged 
to  flee  across  the  frontiers  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Henry.  The  king,  for  honour  of  his 
sister,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  kept  solemn 
jousts,  wherein  he  himself,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Nicholas  Carew,  answered 
all  comers.  But  Margaret,  at  the  time,  was  sadly 
in  want  of  money,  and  for  this  she  applie<l  to  my 
lord-cardinal  in  a very  humble  tone  indeed.'  Be- 
fore her  public  reception  in  the  English  court, 
Angus,  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  recently 
borne  a daughter,* *  deserted  her,  and  returne«l 
into  Scotland  ; and  Home  either  accompanied 
him  or  followed  soon  after.  They  both  made 
their  peace  with  the  Regent  Albany,  who  re- 
stored them  to  all  their  estates  and  honours. 
Margaret  now  inveighed  as  bitterly  against  An- 
gus as  against  Albany,  whom,  however,  a short 
time  before,  she  had  accused  of  poisoning  her 
second  son,  the  Duke  of  Ross,  who  appears  to 
have  died  of  one  of  the  many  diseases  incident 
to  childhood.  Henry  and  Wolsey  had  been  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  to  extremities  by  the 
startling  successes  of  Francis  in  Italy.  But  tilings 
were  now  somewhat  changed  in  this  most  change- 
able of  cabinets;  and  Henry  dictated  an  insolent 
letter  to  the  three  estates  of  Scotland,  command- 
ing rather  than  recommending  them  to  di'ive  tlie 
Regent  Albany  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  one,  by 
nearness  of  blood,  suspicious  and  dangerous  to 
the  young  king,  his  very  dear  nephew.  The 
Scottish  jiarliament  told  the  arrogant  dictator 
that  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  that 
they  were  resolved  manfully  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  country,  or  to  over- 
throw their  existing  government.*  This  passetl 
in  the  month  of  July,  1516.  But  the  English 
vrarden  w-as  at  his  dirty  work,  and  his  intrigues 
were  but  too  successful  in  re-animating  the  spirit 
of  faction.  On  the  23d  of  August,  Dacre  u-rote 
from  Kirkoswald  to  my  lord-cardinal,  telling 
Wolsey  of  his  great  doings.  “ I labour  and 

> See  hor  lottor  in  Sir  ilonr^  KUis'  CoUtetion. 

* She  wa*  iloliToroil  onijr  eoTcn  dajij  after  hor  flight 
UUcater  into  Kugland,  and  waa  1^'lng  dangeroiuly  ill  at  llorpeth 
when  Angus  fuiauok  her  to  rotnm  to  SooUand.  The  cliUd  eas 
Uio  Lady  Miirgarct  Douglas,  afterwards  mother  of  Dander,  the 
ha]>loes  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  ’ ityner. 
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studies,”  says  this  noble  lord,  “ all  that  I can,  to 
make  division  and  debate;  ....  and,  for  tliat 
intende<l  purpose,  in  that  behalf  I have  the  master 
of  Kilmaurs  kept  in  my  house  secretly,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  paities  in  Scotland,  as  the 
queen  can  declare  unto  your  grace;  ....  and 
also  1 have  secret  messages  from  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  others,  which  I trust  shall  be  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  king’s  grace  if  the  said  duke  sub- 
mit not  himself ; and  also  I hath  400  outlaws  (and 
giveth  them  rewards)  that  bumeth  and  destroy- 
eth  daily  in  Scotland — all  being  Scotsmen,  which 
should  be  under  the  obedience  of  Scotland.”  ‘ 

A new  insurrection  soon  broke  out,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  closely  connected 
with  the  royal  family,  and  by  Lennox,  Glen- 
caim,  and  Mure  of  Caldwell;  and  Home,  whom 
no  kindness  could  conciliate,  renewed  his  cor- 
respondence with  Dacre,  whose  hired  traitors 
— many  of  them  Home’s  retainers — made  con- 
tinual forays  across  the  Border,  committing  un- 
usual excesses.  The  Regent  Albany  put  down 
the  rising  of  Arran,  Lennox,  and  Qlencairn,  and 
]>ardoned  those  turbulent  Imrons;  but  when  he 
got  possession  of  the  persons  of  Home  and  his 
brother,  he  immediately  brought  them  to  trial  as 
manifold  traitors,  and  sent  them  to  execution. 
On  the  8th  of  October  their  heads  were  stuck 
above  the  toll-booth  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  regent 
then  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  the  Borders. 
But  seeing  that  Dacre  continued  his  system,  and 
that  Henry  was  inclined  to  raise  an  army,  Al- 
l)ar«y  thought  his  case  hopeless  unless  he  could 
procure  assistance  from  France;  and  being  at  the 
same  time  anxious  to  revisit  his  foreign  estates,  he 
requested  the  permission  of  }>arliament  to  go  over 
to  the  French  court  for  four  months.  This  per- 
mission was  reluctantly  granted,  and  in  the  month 
of  June,  1517,  Albany  embarked  at  Dumbarton, 
intnusting  the  government  to  a council,  consisting 
of  the  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow, 
the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Argyle,  Angus,  and  Arran, 
and  taking  with  him  as  hostages  the  eldest  sons 
of  many  of  the  great  barona  Previously  to  his 
d<“parture,  it  had  been  settled  in  parliament  that 
the  queen-mother  should  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Scotland,  upon  the  condition  of  submitting  and 
enjoying  her  dower  in  tninquillity.  As  soon  as 
Margaret  heard  of  Allwny’s  arrival  in  Fiance, 
and  not  liefore,  she  set  out  for  Elinburgh,  where 
she  arrived  in  a very  poor  condition.  She  had 
not  been  long  in  Scotland  when  she  was  suspected 
of  a fresh  attempt  to  carry  off  the  young  king; 
and  when  the  Borderers,  the  vassals  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Home,  surprised  and  murdered  De  la 
Bastie,  a brave  and  accomplished  French  officer, 
to  whom  Albany  had  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  marches.  Home  of  WeiMerbum  (whose  wife 

• SWu.  ~ 


was  the  sister  of  Margaret’s  husband,  Angus) 
gallo{>ed  into  the  town  of  Dunsc  with  the  head  of 
the  unfortunate  Frenchman  tied  to  his  saddle- 
bow. In  this  universal  confusion  the  council  of 
regency,  divided  among  themselvesi,  pursued  no 
imposing  or  consistent  course;  and  Alban}',  de- 
spairing, wrote  to  his  old  enemy  Margaret,  re- 
commending her,  if  she  could  unite  the  factious,  to 
take  the  regency  once  more  into  her  own  hands. 
But  Margaret,  who  had  been  reconciled  to  her 
handsome  husband,  insisted  that  Angus  should  be 
regent;  and,  as  this  was  resolutely  opposed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  nobles,  the  government  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  council.  Angus,  dis- 
appointed and  irritated,  soon  quarrelled  with  his 
wife:  he  forsook  the  court,  retiring  with  a mis- 
tress into  Douglasdale.  Margaret  set  no  bounds 
to  her  wrath ; she  added  the  high  tone  of  a queen 
to  the  bitterness  of  a betrayed  wife;  she  heaped 
reproach  upon  rejiroach,  reminding  him  that  she 
had  pawned  her  jewels  to  support  him  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  expressing  her  determination  to 
sue  for  a divorce.  Her  brother  Henry  at  this 
time  had  no  taste  for  such  proceedings,  and  know- 
ing the  great  power  possessed  by  the  house  of 
Douglas,  and  that  Angus  was  a tool  most  likely 
to  work  for  his  purpose,  he  despatched  a learacd 
friar  to  bring  Margaret  to  a more  orthodox  way 
of  thinking,  and  to  threaten  her  with  the  serious 
effects  of  his  displeasure.  The  monk  threatened 
her  with  punishment  in  the  next  world  as  well 
as  in  this;  telling  her  that  she  was  labouring 
under  some  damnable  delusion,  and  hinting  very 
broadly  that  her  o%vn  conjugal  behaviour  had  not 
been  irreproachable,  and  that  Angus  might  re- 
tort her  charge  of  adultery.  Margaret  tremble<l, 
and,  at  the  command  of  her  brother,  submitted 
to  a hollow  reconciliation  with  her  husband  in 
the  summer  of  1518.  Angus,  not  satisBed  wdlh 
hLs  share  in  the  council  of  regency,  soon  attempt- 
ed to  monopolize  the  entire  power,  and  hence 
arose  a fierce  contest  between  him  and  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  in  which  blooil  was  spilt,  and  nearly 
every  kind  of  injustice  committed.  Archibald 
Douglas,  one  of  the  uncles  of  Angus,  expelleil 
Arran  from  his  post  of  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
which  was  then  considered  a very  importiuit  ad- 
dition to  the  earl’s  other  employments.  When 
Arran  attempted  to  enter  Elinburgh  he  was  set 
upon  by  an  armed  mob,  who  killed  and  wounded 
some  of  his  attendants;  and  then  Sir  James  Ha- 
milton, commonly  called  the  Bastard  of  Arran, 
slew  one  Gawin,  a carpenter,  a friend  of  Angus 
and  a leader  of  the  mob.  About  the  same  time 
Home  of  Wedderbum,  who  hml  recently  killed 
De  la  Ba.stie,  cut  off  the  prior  of  Coldingham  with 
six  of  his  fumilv*  ujxm  which  his  brother-in-law, 
William  Douglas,  the  brother  of  Angus,  took 
j)o.sse88ion  of  the  said  j»riory.  There  was  nothing 
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in  Scotland  <leserving  of  the  name  of  a govern- 
ment; but  in  1520  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  Beaton, 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  made  a bold  attempt 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  council  of  regency. 
At  a moment  when  they  fancied  that  Angus  had 
not  many  of  his  partizans  with  him  in  Ediu- 
bur<rh,  thev  a.ssembled  their  friends  in  the  church 
of  the  Blackfriai-s.  Gavin  Douglas,  the  celebrate* * I 
Bishop  of  Duukeld,  lui  uncle  of  Angus,  presented 
himself  at  this  meeting  as  a peace-maker,  and  re- 
monstmted  against  their  intention  of  arresting 
Angus — for  this,  he  soon  saw,  was  the  real  object 
of  the  meeting.  Be.aton  struck  his  breast  witli 
his  right  hand,  declaring,  on  his  conscience,  that 
they  had  no  evil  intentions  against  the  earl;  but 
the  archbishop  wore  armour  under  his  rochet, 
and  the  steel  plates  rattled  as  he  struck  his 
breast.  “ Ha ! my  lonl !”  cried  the  Bishop  of 
Duukeld,  “your  conscience  is  not  sound;  did  you 
uot  heai' it  clatter  ?”  While  the  meeting  in  the 
church  of  the  Blackfriars  were  tlelilierating,  An- 
gus appeared  upon  the  causeway  with  a formid- 
able bo<ly  of  4<K)  spearmen,  and  a band  of  Bor- 
derers le<l  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  fierce  Home 
of  Wedderburn,  At  thus  sight  Sir  Patrick  Ha- 
milton, the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  rushed 
into  the  street,  and,  with  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  retainei-s,  fell  like  a madman  ujxin  the 
Douglases.  Angus  presse*!  forward  and  slew  Sir 
Patrick  on  the  causeway  with  his  own  hand,  in- 
temling  al.so  to  have  killed  his  brother  the  earl. 
The  party  of  Arran  collected  to  the  rescue,  and^ 
after  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  theeaid  was 
driven  out  of  the  city,  and  his  friend,  Archbi.shop 
Beaton,  was  fain  to  seek  refuge  behind  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Giles’  Church.' 

Angus  and  his  party  now  remained  for  a time 
absolute  masters  of  the  capital,  whei-e  they  sj)eed- 
ily  i*emoved  the  heads  of  Lonl  Home  and  hi.s  bro- 
ther from  the  toll-l)ooth.  Arran  juid  his  friends, 
with  the  young  king  and  the  queen-mother,  oc- 
cupied Stirling  Castle.  In  the  following  year 
(1521)  Margaret,  incensed  almost  as  much  against 
her  overljeariug  brother  Henry,  as  again.'»t  her 
husband  Angus,  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to 
entmit  Albjuiy  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  to  take 
u|)ou  himself  the  whole  government.  Albany, 
who  was  probably  urged  by  the  French  court, 
which  was  most  anxious  to  embjirrass  Henry, 
sailed  from  France,  and  landed  in  the  Gareloch 
on  the  19th  of  November.  He  proceeded  forth- 
with to  Stirling,  where  Margaret,  very  change- 


ful in  her  affections,  received  him  with  transports 
of  joy,  and  with  such  familiarity  as  excited  scan- 
dalous rumours.  The  busy  Ix>rd  Dacre  told  the 
king,  his  master,  that,  not  satisfiecl  with  the  day, 
she  was  closeted  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
with  Albany,  taking  no  heed  of  appearances.* 
The  restored  regent  summoneil  a parliament, 

, and  cited  Angus  and  the  Douglases  before  it;  but 
j the  now  discartled  husband  of  Margaret,  with 
; several  of  his  ailherents,  lied  for  refuge  to  the 
' Kirk  of  Steyle,  near  the  Borders,  whence  they 
' o|>ened  a negotiation  with  Henry  by  means  of 
j Angus’  uncle.  Bishop  Gavin  Douglas,  who  w;js 
a better  poet  than  politician,  and  who  luwl  more 
genius  than  morality  or  patriotism.  At  the  same 
' time  they  raised  a loud  outcry  against  Margaret’s 
! immoralities,  accusing  her,  among  other  things,  of 
j a design  to  put  asiile  her  son,  to  marry  her  lover 
[ Albany,  and  to  make  him  king.  A great  deal  of 
; this  was  the  raving  of  a desperate  fiiction,  or  the 
I artful  misrepresentations  of  the  English  agent; 
j but  there  ran  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  intimacy  lietween  the  regent  and  the  queen- 
mother.  In  other  respects  the  conduct  of  Albany 
was  neither  immoral  nor  imprudent:  he  tried  to 
reconcile  the  factious,  and  to  stop  the  dangerous 
venality  of  the  nobles;  and  his  feelings  for  France 
did  not  prevent  him  from  seeking  to  secure  peace 
with  England.  But  the  restoration  of  gootl  order 
in  Scotland  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  projects 
of  the  English  court;  and  Wolsey  and  Henry 
persisted  in  their  plan  of  treachery  and  ilistir- 
ganization,  encouraging  the  Homes  and  all  other 
rebels,  and,  by  means  of  the  indefatigable  Lord 
Dacre,  distributing  money  among  the  factions.* 
In  fact,  Dacre  soon  saw  mattera  in  such  a state 
that  he  earnestly  recommended  Henry  to  iuvatle 
Scotlaml.  The  king,  however,  was  not  prej>ared 
for  this  oi>en  hostility;  and  Angus,  with  the 
Homes  and  other  rebels,  w:is  ghul  to  flee  into 
England  from  the  growing  jxiwer  and  vigour  of 
Albany’s  government.  Margaret  wrete  to  her 
brother.  But  Henry  did  not  wish  that  there 
should  Ihj  peace:  he  openly  accused  his  sister  of 
living  in  shameful  lulultery  * with  the  regent;  and 
he  offered  to  the  Scottish  estates  the  alternative 
of  the  immediate  dismis.sal  of  Allwiny,  or  an  im- 
mediate rupture  with  England.  Many  traitors 
as  there  were  among  the  nobles,  and  ba-se  ami 
bought  as  were  many  of  its  membei-s,  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  replied  with  ju’oper  spirit.*  Ujx>n 
this  Henry,  with  his  usual  moderation,  ordere*! 


' Utley:  Pinlnion:  Tytlrr;  Letter  from  Woliwj  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  quotod  by  Mr.  Tytlcr. 

' Letter  iu  the  Britwli  .Mumuiu,  <|note«l  I)y  31r.  Tytlor. 

’ StnU  Paj^t. 

* Ileury,  who  did  not  ua  jot  foresee  how  he  was  Hhortlj'  to  vox 
the  oar  of  Romo  with  n suit  of  that  kind,  felt  or  ])ret«nde<I  great 
horror  at  his  sister's  appij'ing  for  a divorce.  The  following 
puaeage  from  a letter  of  Wolsey 's  was  meant  to  comfort  him  on 


this  head  • — " I signify  unto  your  graoe  that  I have  not  only 
written  unto  your  orator  /ambassador'  at  the  couit  of  Rome  to 
impooho  (oppose)  and  let  istop)  the  suit  marie  in  that  <»urt  by 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  for  a divorce  l«etwixt  her  and  her  husbfind. 
the  Earl  of  .\iignishe  (Angus\  but  also  have  caused  tho  pope's 
orator,  hero  being,  to  write  in  most  effectual  maunei  to  his 
holiness,  for  stopping  of  tlio  samu.  ‘ — Stott  Pajxrt. 

* Rjfuur. 
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that  all  Scottish  subjects  fuuu«l  in  Enghiud  should 
be  driven  ignomiuiously  across  the  Borders  on 
foot,  with  a white  cross  miu'ked  on  their  backs; 
and  shortly  after  (in  the  spring  of  1522),  without 
declaring  war,  he  sent  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
with  the  forces  of  the  northern  counties,  across 
the  Tweed.  Shrewsbury,  whose  movement  was 
suddeuaud  imexpected,  penetrated  as  far  as  Kelso, 
and  gave  that  beautiful  district  to  the  flames; 
but  he  was  presently  driven  back  into  England 
with  considerable  loss,  by  the  Borderers  of  Merse 
and  Teviotdale. 

The  Duke  of  Albany,  with  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, now  declared  war.  Eighty  tliousand  men 
joined  his  standard  at  Aainaii,  and  he  was  flat- 
tered with  the  hopes  of  assistance  from  France ; 
but  the  flckle  and  unscrupulous  Margaret  ha<i 
already  grown  tiretl  of  the  regent,  and  she  not 
only  intrigued  with  a party  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
but  also  betrayed  his  secrets  and  plans  to  Lord 
Dacre.  There  are  doubts  and  contradictions  in  ail 
the  narratives  of  these  transactions;  but  it  appears 
that,  without  being  fully  aware  of  the  double- 
ilealing  of  the  queen-mother,  or  of  the  determin- 
ation of  a large  portion  of  the  Scottish  leaders 
(of  whom  some  had  Dacre’s  money  in  their  jK>ck- 
ets)  not  to  prosecute  the  w'ar  with  vigour,  the 
I'egent,  with  his  large  army  and  forty-five  pieces 
of  brass  ordnance,  crosse<l  the  Borders  and  ad- 
vanced u])on  Carlisle.'  Henry’s  attention  had 
been  wholly  drawn  to  the  side  of  France,  and 
Dacre,  who  was  in  the  marches,  had  but  few 
troops,  and  an  exhausted  money-chest ; but  this 
lord  warden  well  knew  the  slackness  and  want  of 
pre|>arution  in  the  Scottish  camp,  and  he  always 
had  wit  and  cunning  at  command.  When  the 
invaflers  were  within  five  miles  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle,  he  opened  communications  with  Albany. 
We  can  only  guess  at  some  of  the  arguments  and 
arts  employed,  but  the  result  was  correctly  and 
frankly  tohl  by  Wolsey  in  a letter  to  the  king, 
wherein,  after  mentioning  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  northern  counties,  he  says,  that  “ by  the  great 
wisdom  and  |K>licy  of  my  I/)rd  Dacre,  and  by 
means  of  the  safe-conduct  lately  sent  at  the  desire 
and  contemplation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,”  the 
Duke  of  Albany  hud  consented  to  “ an  abstinence 
of  w.ir  for  one  month,"  in  order  that  ambassadors 
might  treat  for  |>eacc.  “ And  the  said  Duke  of 
Albany,”  continues  the  canlinal,  “ hath  not  only, 
our  Lord  be  thanked,  forbonie  his  invasion,  but 
also  dissolved  his  army;  which  being  dispersed, 
neither  shall,  nor  can,  for  this  year,  be  giithere^l 
or  assembled  again."'  The  singular  truce  which 
|)ut  an  end  to  this  grau<l  expedition  was  cou- 

* Canliual  WoIk^  sajrs  that  Albany  wiu  alao  fUrnuliad  with 
“one  thouianil  ha(('>aachU  carted  u|>on  troieU,  wiUi  a niar- 
tellou*  great  nunihor  of  luuid  gniu,  and  wa«  plenteoualy  etored 
w.th  Tiot'tiU.'' — matt  Paptn.  * Stalt  Paptrt, 


eluded  on  the  11th  of  September;  and  in  the 
mouth  of  October  Albany  again  went  to  France, 
leaving  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Arran,  and  Ar- 
gyle  to  manage  affairs  during  his  absence. 

Henry  had  now  governed  eight  years  without 
a ]>arliameut,  following  the  precedent  of  his  fa- 
ther; and,  notwithstanding  the  obsequiousness 
displayed  when  they  last  met,  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  he  wmdd  never  have  summoned  the 
representatives  of  the  people  again  had  he  not 
been  forced  to  it  by  his  poverty.  But  Heniy 
ha<l  exhausted  all  other  means  of  raising  money, 
and  so  he  met  his  parliament  once  more  on  the 
15th  of  April,  with  Wolsey  sitting  as  chancellor 
at  his  feet.*  The  commons  chose  for  their  speaker 
the  celebrateti  Sir  Tliomas  More,  who,  against 


Bih  Tiiomaa  Mohk. — Kiviii  « iwiv  jirim  afior  Ilulhuin. 


his  inclination,  had  been  drawn  into  the  service 
of  the  court  alwut  four  years  Injfore,  and  who 
was  now  thought  to  bo  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  king,  who  courtetl  his  society,  and  took 
singular  delight  in  his  'nnt  and  humour.  But 
More,  though  a somewhat  timid,  was  an  honest 
man.  The  commons  presently  showed  infinitely 
more  spirit  than  was  expected;  and,  finding  a 
ready  echo  out  of  doors,  |>articularly  among  the 
merchants  and  citizens  of  London,  their  sayings 
and  doings  liecame  the  great  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Henry  testified  his  royal  disdain  “ that 
people  should  talk  about  Aw  affairs;"  and  Wol- 
sey was  heard  to  complain,  that  no  sooner  was 
anything  said  or  done  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, than  it  was  blown  abroad  in  every  ale- 
house. The  lord-cardinal  thought  that  he  couhi 
overawe  the  members  by  presenting  himself  in 

* Thii  parlhuuont  wju  not  hold  at  W«stmliuter,  Iho  luual 
jilace,  hut  at  the  BlackfHan,  London. 
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Iterson ; and  though  this  wa.s  a breach  of  privi- 
lege, he  sent  to  tell  the  house  that  they  must  re- 
ceive him,  and  hear  from  his  lips  what  were  the 
wishes  of  the  king.  His  busine-ss  was  to  tell 
them  how  necessary  the  war  was,  and  what  a fair 
opjMjrtuuity  was  offered  for  the  recovery  of  all 
the  English  had  once  held  in  France;  provided 
only  that  the  house  had  regard  to  the  weakness 
of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  would  instantly  raise 
il800,(KH),  by  passing  a property-tax,  at  the  mo- 
derate rate  of  twenty  jier  cent.  The  house,  in 
agreeing  to  receive  the  cardinal,  had  also  agreed 
among  themselves  not  to  commit  their  privileges 
by  entering  upon  any  debate  in  his  presence; 
and  this  extraordinary  demand  was  not  likely 
to  change  their  purpose.  Every  man  remaineil 
as  still  and  motionless  us  a statue,  gazing  on  the 
glowing  canlinal.  Soon  tired  of  this  dramatic 
scene,  Wolsey  aildressed  one  of  the  membere  by 
name : this  gentleman,  after  rising  from  his  seat, 
sat  down  agiiiu  without  sj>eakiiig:  he  then 
turned  to  another  member,  Vmt  his  authoritative 
tone  elicited  no  answer.  He  then  lost  his  tem- 
]<er,  and  exclaimed,  “Ma-sters,  as  I am  sent  here 
immediately  from  the  king,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  an  answer;  yet  here  is,  without 
doubt,  a surprising  and  most  obstinate  silence, 
unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  manner  of  your 
house  to  express  yoor  miml  by  your  speaker 
only."  More,  uix>n  whom  the  angry  eyes  of  the 
cardinal  were  fixed,  rose,  and,  after  liending  the 
knee,  said  that  the  members  were  abjished  at  the 
sight  of  so  great  a personage,  whose  presence 
was  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  men  in  the  realm ; but  tkat  presence,  he 
observed,  w!is  neither  exjiedient,  nor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  liberties  of  that  liouse. 
More  added,  that  they  were  not  boimd  to  return 
any  answer;  and  that,  as  to  requiring  a reply 
from  him  individually,  the  thing  was  simply  im- 
]>ossible;  for  he,  as  speaker,  could  only  act  upon 
the  instructions  received  from  the  house.  The 
lord-cardinal  retired  sorely  disconcerte<l ; and  the 
debate  on  the  supplies  w’as  adjourned  day  after 
day.  At  length  the  commons  agreed  to  send  a 
deputation  to  solicit  a diminution  of  the  tax.  The 
cunlinal,  notwithstanding  More’s  courteous  re- 
proof, again  went  to  the  house,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  them  into  debate.  But  the  commons,  as 
firm  as  ever,  said  that  they  would  reason  only 
among  themselves,  and  not  in  his  presence.  He 
went  away  as  he  had  come ; but,  soon  after,  the 
house  agreed  to  a prefierty-tax  of  about  ten  ]>er 
cent.,  or  half  what  Wolsey  had  asked.  He  had 
l>oasted  of  the  i*eadiness  of  the  spirituality,  but 
he  now  found  the  clergy  almost  us  refractory  ns 
the  commons;  and,  after  l)eing  defeated  in  rather 
a humiliating  manner  in  several  of  his  manoeu- 
vres, and  high  assumptions  of  authority  over  the 


church,  as  pope’s  legate,  instead  of  succeeding  in 
his  enormous  demand  of  fifty  jier  cent.,  at  once, 
he  only  obtained  a grant  of  ten  per  cent,  each  year 
for  five  years.  During  the  debates  the  London- 
ers frequently  caught  tlie  members  of  the  com- 
mons by  the  sleeve  as  they  passed  through  the 
streets,  and  crieil  out  to  them,  “Sirs,  will  ye  grant 
four  shillings  in  the  jx>und  ? Do  it,  and  take  our 
threats  and  cm-ses  home  with  you  to  your  house- 
holds.” But  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  jieo- 
ple  were  dissatisfied  even  at  the  ten  per  cent. ; and 
Wolsey,  urged  on  by  his  master,  who  was  now 
almost  i>ennile88,  macle  matters  still  worse  by  at- 
tempting to  accelerate  the  mo<ie  of  jjayment. 

In  many  places  the  poorer  people,  driven  to  des- 
|)eration,  refused  to  pay  the  tax-gatherers  any- 
thing. The  blame  of  all  fell  u|>on  the  cardinal; 
and  Henry  did  not  scruple  at  condemning  the 
proceedings  of  his  ministers,  in  order  to  recover 
his  own  popularity. 

The  money  that  was  wrung  from  the  people  wa-s 
immeiliately  spent  in  reinforcing  the  garrisons 
near  the  Scottish  borders,  in  assistance  lent  to 
the  allies  in  Italy,  and  in  a new  expedition  into 
France.  On  the  24th  of  August  (1523)  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  took  the  command  of  the  army  at  Ca- 
lais; and  on  tlie  4th  of  September  he  commenced 
the  campaign  with  about  12,(XX)  English  troops, 
and  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Flemings  and 
Germans.  The  season  again  was  late ; the  com- 
bined movements  contemplated  by  the  allies  were 
difficult  to  execute  with  precision  in  iK>iut  of  - 
time;  and  Charles  Brandon  was  expert  in  all 
military  exercises,  without  having  any  of  the 
qualities  of  a great  general.  This  time,  how- 
ever, as  plainly  apjiears  from  a letter  of  the  lord- 
cardinal,'  and  from  the  dark  conspiracy  w'hich 
broke  out  in  France,  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  hml  been  purjx>sely  delayed.  Fran- 
cis, intent  on  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
had  collected  an  army  at  Lyons,  and  was  actually 
on  the  point  of  creasing  the  Alps,  when  he  learned 
that  his  enemies  liad  intrigueil  with  the  most 
jMiwerful  of  his  subjects,  who  had  engagetl  to  de- 
clare himself  as  soon  as  the  king  should  l>e  in 
Italy.  The  story  of  Prince  Charles,  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  Constable  of  France,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  episoiles  in  the  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  By  birth,  wealth,  connections, 
ability,  and  braver}',  he  w’as  the  most  distin- 
guished subject  in  the  kingdom  ; and  his  loyalty 
and  affection  to  the  king  had  never  been  doubtetl. 
But,  in  an  evil  season,  Ijouisa  of  Savoy,  the  king’s 
mother,  became  enamom'ed  of  his  l>ejiutiful  j^i"- 
son,  and  jirojKised  that  he  should  marry  her. 
The  gallant  constable  was  not  disposed  to  unite 
himself  to  a woman  who  w;us  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  and  who,  on  former  occasions,  had 
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l»een  the  declnred  enemy  of  his  house;  and  in  re- 
jecting or  evading  the  suit  of  tlie  amorous  matron, 
he  made  use  of  some  personal  reflections,  which 
a woman,  ainl  one  wlio  fuvd  bfm  a l>eautr,  was 
not  likely  to  foi*give.  Louisa's  revenge  w:is  a.s 
ample  as  were  her  means  of  gratifying  it ; and 
her  influence  over  her  affectionate  son  was  almost 
boundless.  Urgeil  on  by  his  mother,  Francis 
insulted  the  fieiy  Bourl)on,  refused  to  pay  him 
large  sunjs  which  he  had  advanced  for  the  war 
in  Italy,  stopiKal  his  salaries,  and  took  from  him 
the  baton  of  constable,  which  he  had  wieldwl 
with  great  glory.  The.se,  and  the  indignities  jnit 
upon  him  by  the  whole  court,  drove  BouiLon 
almost  to  madness;  and  when  the  slavish  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  pronounced  an  iniquitous  sentence, 
which  virtually  sequestrated  all  his  fiefs  and 
estates,  he  vowe<l  revenge,  and  turned  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  Both  the  enijicror  and 
the  King  of  England  I'eceiveil  his  overturos  with 
infinite  witisfaction,  and  sent  the  Loitl  of  Beau- 
rain  and  Sir  John  Russell,  as  secret  emis.saries, 
to  treat  with  him.  A private  treaty  was  soon 
concludeil;  the  principal  articles  were-  that  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphiny  should  l>e  united  with  his 
ajipanage,  the  Bourlmnnais  and  Auvergne,  and 
erecte<l  into  a sejKirate  kingdom  for  i.he  consta- 
ble; that  the  constable  should  maiTV  Elcanora,  a 
si.stcr  of  the  emiieiMr;  that  the  emperor  should 
occupy  L’lngueiloc,  Burguinly,  Cham|>aigne,  ainl 
Picaiily,  while  tlie  King  of  England  overran  the 
rest  of  France;  and  that  the  consUible  should 
hold  himself  ready,  with  lOX)  horse  and  6000  foot, 
to  co-operate  with  the  allira  as  soon  as  the  Fronch 
king  should  l>e  on  the  other  side  of  the  A1|m.' 

Either  Boui’bon  lietrayed  himself  by  too  open 
pre|)uratioiis,  or  the  secret  was  betrayed  by  some 
of  the  agents  engage«i  in  the  business.  Of  a 
sudden  Francis  jiresented  himself  at  his  castle, 
and  commanded  him  to  join  tlie  army  of  Italy. 
The  constable  pretendeil  to  be  dangerously  ill; 
but  Francis,  who  understood  this  feint,  left  spies 
to  watch  him.  This  strange  intendew  took 
place  about  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
landed  in  France.  The  French  king,  instead  of 
marching  into  Italy,  stopped  at  lyons  for  the 
defence  of  his  own  dominions;  but  so  confident 
was  he,  that  he  sent  the  army  he  hml  raisieil 
across  the  Alps,  un«ler  the  command  of  the  Ad- 
miral de  lionnivet,  and  tlien  ap]>lied  himself  to 
the  raising  of  fresh  forces  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom,  which  was  threatened  on  three  of  it.s 
froiitiei-s.  The  constable  cludctl  the  vigilance  of 
the  spies,  and,  by  ]nirsuiiig  by-roads  and  tra- 
%’elling  in  disguise,  he  traversed  Auvergne  and 
iMuphiny,  and,  after  many  dangers,  got  safely  out 
of  France  and  joined  theemjieror's  army  in  Italy. 
Many  of  his  friends  were  aiTeatcd,  and  no  insur- 
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rection,  such  as  the  idlies  counted  upon,  broke 
out  in  the  centre  of  FVance. 

Instead  of  advancing  at  once,  when  the  coun- 
tr}'  was  comparatively  open,  to  form  a junction 
w’ith  the  German  army  of  the  emperor  which 
invadwl  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the 
Imperialist  general  De  Bure  lost  nearly  a whole 
month  under  the  walls  of  St.  Omer,  debating 
what  they  should  do.  Then,  giving  up  the  no- 
tion of  besieging  Boulogne,  they  marcheil  in  the 
direction  of  Burgundy.  But  they  had  thrown 
away  their  cliaucc,  and  even  now  they  stopped 
to  liesiege  Bray,  Montdidier,  and  one  or  two 
other  insignificant  place.s.  Having  crossed  the 
Somme  and  the  Oise,  they  pitchcil  their  tents 
within  twenty  miles  of  Paris,  exi)ecting,as  it  aj>- 
lie.are,  that  the  Germans  w'ould  join  them  there. 
But  by  this  time  these  Germans  were  in  full  re- 
treat before  the  Duke  of  Gui.se:  and  now'  the 
Duke  of  Vendome  advanced  in  front  of  the  Eng- 
lish, while  Tremoille  manoeuvred  on  their  flank, 
and  throaUmed  their  i*ear  by  drawing  out  troops 
from  the  gurnsons  in  Picardy.  At  length  the 
])osition  of  the  Duke  of  Sufl'olk  became  most  cri- 
tical, for  the  French  kept  constantly  gathering 
round  him.  The  weather,  also,  was  dreadful, 
and  this,  with  scanty  or  bad  provisions,  brought 
sickness  into  the  army.  Thus  situated  he  oi*dered 
a retreat.  The  Fronch  even  now  respected  the 
valour  of  the  English  ti-oo|)S,  and  would  not  risk 
an  engagement;  but  the  men  perished  of  sick- 
mrss  daily,  and  in  great  numliers ; the  Flcmisli 
auxiliaries,  as  thej'drew  near  their  own  countrv', 
de.sei-ttHl  in  troops,  and  Suffolk  luul  but  the  sha- 
dow of  an  army  when  he  reached  Calais.  This 
failure  ueaidy  cost  Brandon  his  head.  In  the 
south  the  S)>anish  army,  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror in  person,  instead  of  conquering  Guienne, 
merely  rocovei'ai  from  the  French  their  own 
town  of  Fuenterrabia. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  while  Suffolk  was 
lulvancing  towanls  Paris,  an  event  occurrod  in 
ItJtly  which  revived  the  former  high  ho|)C8  of 
Wolsey:  this  was  the  death  of  Pope  Adrian, 
whose  severo  economy  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
Rom.ans,  that  they  styled  the  physician  who  luul 
attended  him  in  his  last  sickness — “The  Saviour 
of  his  country.”  His  pontificate  hail  lasted  only 
twenty  months  and  six  days.  As  soon  as  the 
English  cardinal  got  the  news  he  wrote  a curious 
letter  to  Henrj*,  telling  him  how  reluctant  he 
was  to  quit  the  service  of  so  gooil  a master— how- 
unfit  to  assume  the  high  responsibility  of  hcail  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  king,  who  knew  whai 
this  meant,  applied  to  the  Emjieror  Charles  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  he  had  made 
to  his  favourite,  and  instructed  his  ministers  at 
Rome  to  s{>are  no  money  and  no  exertion  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  Wolsey.  This  time  Wolsey 
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was  not  only  named  among  the  candldatef,  but 
he  even  obtained  a considerable  numl)er  of  votes; 
but  the  turlnilent  people  of  Rome,  and  the  Ita- 
lians generally,  were  furious  at  the  notion  of 
having  any  more  ultramontane  (they  called  them 
barbarian)  poi)e3 ; the  French  interest  in  the 
conclave  was  considerable,  and  wholly  op|)Osed  to 
Wolsey;  and  the  interest  of  the  emperor — if  ex- 
ercised at  all— was  not  for  him,  but  against  him, 
notwithstanding  the  long  promises  of  Charle.s. 
When  the  conclave  had  debated  and  voted  for 
many  days,  and  some  of  the  ancients  were  worn 
out  with  the  long  confinement,  it  was  seen  that 
the  chance  lay  between  Jacovaccio  Romano  and 
Giulio  de’  Medici,  who  had  so  nearly  obtained 
the  tiara  at  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  and  who  had 
decided  the  last  election  in  favour  of  Adrian. 
The  hand  that  trimmed  the  scales  was  that  of 
the  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  who  was  a most 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Medici,  and  who  was  incline<l 
to  give  his  whole  weight  to  Cardinal  Jacovaccio. 
But,  irritated  at  the  opposition  he  encountered 
from  some  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  he 
set  aside  his  old  animosities,  and  suddenly  en- 
gaged to  support  the  Cardinal  de’  Medici,  Ujwn 
condition  of  receiving  the  lucrative  |x)8t  of  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  sumptuous  palace  of  San 
Giorgio  at  Rome.  That  very  night  Giulio  de’ 
Medici  was  unanimously  saluted  and  adored  as 
puntiif,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  19th 
of  November,his  election  \vaa  publicly  announced, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  Italians.  He  took  the 
name  and  style  of  Clement  VII.' 

Again,  to  all  appeai-ance,  Wolsey  boi’e  his  dis- 
appointment with  equanimity,  though  this  time 
he  could  hardly  flatter  himself  with  another 
chance,  for  the  successful  candidate  was  both, 
young  and  vigorous.  Henry’s  agents  at  Rome 
were  instructed  to  j)re.ss  for  the  election  of  Giulio 
in  case  that  of  Wolsey  should  be  found  imprac- 
ticable ; and  now  while  they  felicitated  him  on 
his  elevation,  they  bespoke  his  active  co-operation 
with  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  England,  and 
requested  that  he  would  renew  Wolsey’s  legatiue 
commission.  The  new  pope  immediately  ap- 
pointed the  cardinal  his  legate  for  life,  enlarged 
his  authority,  and  gave  him  a commission  to  i-e- 
form  and  suppress  certain  religious  houses  in 
England.  The  latter  was  an  unusual  concession, 
tending  to  establish  a dangerous  precedent  with 
a needy  sovereign.  Wolsey,  however,  is  sai«i  to 
have  acted  conscientiously  in  this  matter,  for 
when  he  suppressed  certain  monasteries  (which 
he  did  early  in  the  year  1525)  he  employed  the 
money  thus  gained  for  ecclesiastical  purjwses, 
|«u:ticularly  for  the  foundation  of  colleges,  in 
which — as  both  he  and  his  master  Henry  as- 
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serted — leiirned  divines  were  to  be  reared  and 
fostered  for  the  better  combating  of  the  pernici- 
ous and  fast-spreading  heresies  of  that  “ monster” 
Martin  Luther. 

Bonnivet,  who  took  the  comman<  1 
A.D.  . ■ . Italian  war  in  lieu  of  hi« 

master  Francis,  wjis  at  first  very  successful.  But 
he  lost  time  manoeuvring  on  the  river  Ticino, 
and  when  he  made  his  approach  Milan  had  been 
put  into  so  goo<l  a state  of  defence  by  Prospem 
Colonna  that  he  durst  not  assault  it,  and,  after 
making  a vain  attempt  to  reduce  it  by  famine, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  winter-quarters,  where  he 
and  his  troops  were  half  starved.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  the  Emperor  Charles  appointed 
the  ConsUible  Bourbon  his  lieutenant  in  Italy. 
It  w!is  soon  found  that  Bonnivet  was  no  match 
for  this  bold  and  skilful  general,  who  took  the 
field  early  in  the  spring,  and,  by  the  month  of 
May,  drove  his  countrymen  the  French  acros.s 
the  Alps,  and  recovered  all  the  places  they  had 
taken.  Bourbon,  still  inflamed  with  vengeance, 
and  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  pi*omised  him  by  the  allies,  out 
of  the  dismemberment  of  his  native  country, 
now  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  inva<le  France 
with  his  afiuy  of  Italy.  Henry  was  applied  to 
in  the  hojje  that  he  would  make  a diversion  by 
invading  the  north  of  France  fi*om  Calais ; but 
the  English  king  excused  himself,  and  merely 
promised  to  assist  with  some  money.  In  the 
month  of  July  the  constable  descendeil  from  the 
Alps  into  France,  but  the  command  of  the  im- 
j>erial  army  was  divided  lietween  him  and  the 
Msu-quis  of  Pescara,  who  had  different  views, 
and  who  had  received  conflicting  instructions 
fix>m  the  emperoi’.  Bourbon  would  have  pushed 
forward  at  once  to  Lyons,  but  the  marquis  in- 
sisted ujK)u  turning  into  Pi-ovence,  and  laying 
siege  to  Marseilles.  Accordingly,  on  the  I9th 
of  August,  this  army  of  invasion,  amounting  to 
little  more  than  16,000  men,  sat  down  before  the 
city.  After  spending  forty  days  in  mining  and 
bombarding,  Pescara  and  Bourbon  were  obliged 
to  beat  a rapiil  retreat,  for  Fnuicis  had  collectetl 
an  army  at  Avignon,  and  Henry,  instead  of 
sending  money,  betrayed  an  inclination  to  al>an- 
don  the  league  altogether.  In  an  unlucky  hour 
FVancis  determined  to  carry  the  war  once  more 
into  Italy,  and,  while  Bourbon  retreated  by  the 
Maritime  Aljm,  he  made  a dash  across  the  Graian 
Alps.  For  three  entire  months  Francis  lay  be- 
fore the  well-defended  walls  of  Pavia,  and  in 
the  interval  he  detache<l  tlie  Duke  of  Albany, 
the  late  Regent  of  Scotland,  with  6(KK)  men,  to 
march  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  iu  order 
to  threaten  the  kingdom  of  Naples.* 
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Early  iu  February  Francis  was 

A.D.  li>25.  ijews  tHat  the  Imperial- 

ists were  concentrating  in  great  force ; but  even 
then,  out  of  a ridiculous  point  of  honour,  he 
would  not  relinquish  the  siege  which  he  ha^l 
l>egun.  On  the  24th  of  February  he  was  at- 
tacked in  his  intrenchments  by  Pescara,  Bour- 
bon, and  lAnnoy,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and 
thoroughly  defeated.  After  fighting  most  vali- 
antly, Francis  attempted  to  save  himself  by  mak- 
ing a rush  across  the  Ticino,  but  he  found  the 
bridge  broken  down,  and  the  Spaniards  ciosecl 
upon  him  on  the  steep  bank.  His  horse  was 
killed  under  him;  his  bravest  captains  and  dear- 
est friends  had  fallen  around  him ; he  himself 
had  received  three  wounds,  but  still  he  would 
not  surrender  to  the  S{>auiards,  who  would  have 
killed  him  had  he  not  been  i-ecognized  by  Pom- 
l^erant,  a French  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the 
(Constable  Bourbon.  This  Frenchman  rode  up 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  told  him  what  was 
{tassiug.  Launoy  calmed  the  fury  of  the  Spanish 
soldiery,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  Wfore 
Francis,  kissed  his  royal  h.and,  and  at  lust  re- 
ceived his  sword  in  token  of  surrender.  To  his 
mother,  Louisa,  whom  he  had  left  Regent  of 
France  in  his  absence,  he  wrote  that  ho  had  lost 
everything  except  his  honour.'  The  day  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia  he  was  conveyed  to  the  strong 
fortress  of  Pizzichitone,  where  he  was  most  vigi- 
lantly guarded,  but  otherwise  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  i‘es})ect.* 

The  news  of  this  great  victor}',  which,  at  first 
sight,  seemed  to  lay  France  as  well  as  Italy  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  was  receivetl  in  the  Eng- 
lish court  with  demonstrations  of  joy.  Tlie  king 
onlered  a day  of  public  thnnkagiving;  and  Wol- 
sey  officiated  at  St.  Paid’s  in  the  presence  of  the 
^ • court,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  and  of 
the  other  allies.  Sumo  mouths  before,  both  the 
king  and  the  cardinal  had  thought  seriously  of 
a reconciliation  with  France,  and  had  trcateil 
secretly  with  Giovanni  Giovachino  Passano,  a 
Genoese  merchant,  who  hu«l  undertaken  a mission 
from  Louis.'i,  the  mother  of  Francis,  in  the  view 
of  making  Henry  break  altogether  with  the  em- 
jteror.  But  now  timiing  again — hoping  to  be 
allowed  a present  share  of  the  victor’s  spoils,  and 
careless  of  the  future — he  despatched  Toustal, 
Bishop  of  Ix>ndon,  and  Wyngfiehl,  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Ldincnster,  to  the  emperor’s  court, 
to  ptx^pose  that  he  and  ('liarles  should  invade 
France  instantly,  from  different  {>oiuts,  and  that 
they  should  meet  in  Paris,  there  amicably  to  di- 
vide the  French  kingdom  between  them.  Henry 
forthwith  set  his  ministers  to  work  to  raise 
money.  As  he  was  determined  not  to  assemble 

' Thi!  w»U-knoirn  wonU  were,  "Tont^Bt  (lenliihoni  ITionnwir."* 

’ Guiccutrdiiu:  La  Ouerra  tli  Pavia:  Da  Btllaj/, 


a ]iarl lament,  ministers  could  only  proceed  by 
stretching  the  royal  prerogative;  and,  with  Wol- 
sey  still  at  their  head,  they  demanded  a ‘fourth 
from  the  clergy,  and  a sixth  from  the  lait}r.  To 
levy  this  money,  they  appointed-  commissioners 
in  the  different  counties  of  Engkiud,  and  i-esorted 
to  all  the  means  which  seemed  likely  to  win  or 
terrify  people  into  a 'ready  parting  with  their 
cash  without  authority  of  parliament.  But  clei'gy 
and  laity — iHKijile  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
—most  firmly  opjjosed  this  most  illegal  attempt. 
“How  the  great  men  took  it,  was  marvel;  the 
|XK)r  cursed ; the  rich  repugnetl ; the  lighter  sort 
railed ; and,  in  conclusion,  all  men  execrated  the 
caidinai  as  subverter  of  the  laws  and  lil)erty  of 
England.  For,  they  said,  if  men  should  give 
their  goods  by  a commission,  then  were  it  w'orse 
than  the  taxes  of  France ; and  so  England  would 
Vje  bond,  and  not  free.”^  Archbishop  Warham, 
the  old  minister  of  Henry  VII.,  and  formerly 
chancellor  to  his  son,  addressed  a striking,  warn- 
ing letter  to  Wolsey  at  this  crisis.  At  the  same 
time  handbills,  containing  bitter  reflections  on 
the  king  and  his  government,  were  printed  and 
circulated  in  London  and  other  places;  the  church- 
men protested  that  they  would  only  pay  money 
w’hen  voted  by  the  convocation ; and  the  j)eople 
began  to  take  up  arms  against  the  commissioners. 
The  priests  even  encouraged  the  people  in  their 
discourses  from  the  pulpit  The  king  took  the 
alarm,  recalled  the  commissioners,  and  declared, 
by  pioclamatiou,  that  he  wanted  nothing  from 
his  subjects  but  “by  way  of  benevolence.”  But 
the  people,  who  abhorred  the  name  of  benevo- 
lence, iu  this  sense,  said  the  thing  was  as  illegal 
as  the  arbitrary  commission;  and  a lawyer  in  the 
city  quoted  the  statute  passed  under  Richard  III., 
by  which  benevolences  were  for  ever  abolished. 
U|M)n  this  Henry  consulted  the  judges,  who  did 
not  blush  to  affirm  that  the  king  might  Uix  hi.s 
|)coplu  by  commission,  or  by  any  other  way 
which  seemed  to  him  best;  and  they  agreed  w-ith 
the  privy  council  iu  holding  that,  as  Richard  III. 
w'as  an  usur]>er,  and  his  parliament  a factious  as- 
sembly, the  laws  passed  by  them  were  not  bind- 
ing on  a legitimate  and  abmliUe  king,  who  held 
the  crown  by  hereditar}'  right,  and  ucciled  not 
to  court  the  favour  of  a licentious  populace.  It 
was  iu  vain,  however,  that  Wolsey  endeavoured 
to  impress  these  maxims  on  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London  ; and  in  the  country  the  odious 
doctrine  encountered  a still  sterner  op|>osition. 
In  Kent  the  people  ex|)elled  all  the  tax-gatherers 
and  fiscal  agents  of  the  court;  and  in  Suffolk  4(XX) 
men  flew  to  arras,  and  threatened  Charles  Bran- 
don, their  duke,  who  was  on  the  commission, 
with  death.  The  insurrection  was  checked  by 
the  Avise  ni<Hicration  of  Surrey,  son  of  the  Duke 
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of  Norfolk  ; but  Hearj',  who  was  always  bolder 
in  words  than  in  deeds,  was  so  much  alarmed, 
that  he  issued  a fresh  proclamation  to  set  aside 
and  annul  all  the  demands  he  had  made. 

We  do  not  believe  that  so  wild  a scheme  of 
conquest  and  partition,  and  one  in  which  such 
volatile  characters  as  Henry'  and  Wolsey  were 
to  be  principal  actors,  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  successful;  but  still  it  was  for- 
tunate for  France,  at  this  crisis,  that  the  em- 
peror was  as  poor  as  the  King  of  England,  and 
that  the  seeds  of  discord  were  sown  between  the 
two  unscrupulous  sovereigns.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  state  of  Charles’  finance.s,  that  he  could  not 
IMiy  the  long  arrears  due  to  his  army  in  Italy; 
iuid  the  victorious  troops  mutinied,  seized  and 
kept  the  city  of  Pavia,  and  even  threatened  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
French  king,  to  hold  as  security  for  the  money 
due  to  them.  As  the  emperor  had  counted  upon 
Henry  for  large  subsidies,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered him  as  the  principal  cause  of  these  trou- 
bles, which  at  one  moment  were  most  alarming. 
We  believe  that  it  w'as  from  this  consideration, 
and  from  irritation  at  the  secret  negotiations 
with  France,  and  not  from  any  feeling  of  conceit 
and  inflation,  that  Charles  changed  his  tone  with 
Henry  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  no  longer 
\vu"ote  to  his  loving  uncle  with  his  own  hand,  nor 
lavished  his  expressions  of  reverence  and  sub- 
mission; and  his  letters  to  the  English  king  were 
thenceforth  merely  signed  “duudes,”' — a trifle 
that  was  likely  to  produce  a great  effect  on  the 
vain-glorious  king.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
English  ambassadors,  the  council  of  Charles  had 
decided  (or  rather  povei*ty  decideil  for  them) 
tliat  the  invasion  of  France  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  They  hati  even  consented  to  a truce  for  six 
mouths,  hoping  to  turn  the  captive  Francis  to 
good  account,  and  to  make  their  profits  by  nego- 
tiation. There  was  a great  deal  of  diplomatizing, 
which  deceived  neither  party;  and  Henry  pre- 
sently adopted  the  course  which  was  most  likely 
to  bring  him  in  an  immediate  supply  of  money. 
He  renewed  his  separate  negotiation  with  France, 
concluded  a truce  for  four  months,  and  then  an 
allianc'c  offensive  and  defensive.  The  j)rice  paid 
by  Franco  was  high : Henry  got  for  himself  the 
sum  of  2,000,000  crowns,  to  be  paid  by  half- 
yearly  instalments  of  60,000  crowns  each ; and, 
after  liquidation  of  this,  an  annual  pension  of 
100,000  crowns.  The  cardinal  got  30,000  crowns 
on  account  of  his  fonner  resignation  of  the 

' OuiccianUHi.  Thu  grant  writer  niUla  thiil  Charleu  wa*  al- 
ready averse  to  the  niarriagowith  the  Princeu  Maty  of  Knglaiid, 
and  was  In  treaty  for  the  hand  of  the  Prinoeas  Isabella  of  Portn- 
gal,  whom  he  married  in  March,  ISSO.  It  a|i|>ears,  however, 
that  even  in  this  matter  ileiiry’s  sincerity  was  eqiuU  to  thAt  of 
Oinrlee",  and  tliat  ho  had  secretly  offered  his  daughter  Mary  in 
toarrlage  boUi  to  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  King  of  Franco! 


bishopric  of  Toui’nai,  and  100,000  more  for  his 
kind  services  to  the  royal  family  of  France ; the 
whole  to  be  paid  by  instalments  in  the  course  of 
seven  years  and  a hfJf.  The  French  court  also 
agreetl  to  allow  to  Mary,  their  queen-dowager, 
Henry’s  sister,  and  now  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the 
enjoyment  of  her  dower,  with  the  discharge  of 
all  arrears  thereon.  The  only  clause  which  was 
not  a money  one  was  an  engagement  that  they 
would  never  permit  Henry’s  enemy,  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  to  return  into  Scotland  during  the 
minority  of  the  present  king,  James  V.  Tlie 
English  court  was  not  more  suspicious  than  were 
the  French  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
which  they  lulled  its  suspicions.  Louisa,  the  re- 
gent, swore  to  the  articles;  Francis  ratified  them; 
and  the  principal  of  the  French  nobility,  with 
the  gi’eat  cities  of  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Amiens, 
Rheims,  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Tours,  and  Rouen, 
bound  themselves,  under  tlie  penalty  of  forfeiting 
all  their  property,  to  ol>serve  the  treaty  them- 
selves, and  compel  their  king  to  observ'e  it.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  attorney-general 
and  solicitor-general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
secretly  entered  a solemn  protest  against  the 
whole  treaty,  in  order  that  Francis,  who  was 
rather  delicate  on  the  point  of  honour,  might 
found  thereon  a reason  for  not  fulfilling  these 
onerous  engagements.*  But,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty  with  England,  Francis  encountered  great 
difliculties  in  freeing  himself  from  the  hands  of 
the  emperor,  and  wjus  obliged  himself  to  plunge 
deep  hi  jxjrjury.  At  his  owni  earnest  request  he 
was  transferred  from  the  castle  of  Pizzighitone 
to  the  Alcazar  of  Madrid ; but,  as  the  ministers 
insisted  that  Charles  ought  not  to  trust  his  feel- 
ings in  a personal  interview  with  the  gallant  and 
engaging  jirisouer,  he  never  obtained  the  advan- 
tages he  Imd  counted  upon  from  a jiersonal  inter- 
view with  the  young  enqieror.  Negotiations 
were  o|>eued  by  cool-headed  and  cunning  diplo- 
matists. Francis  offered  to  give  up  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Flanders — to  re- 
store the  Constable  Bourbon — and  to  pay  a large 
sum  of  money  for  the  possession  of  Burgundy, 
■which  he  said  he  could  not  dissever  from  his 
kingdom  without  ruining  the  monarchy  forever. 
It  was  replieil,  for  Charles,  that  Burgimdy  had 
been  robbed  from  his  family,  and  that  Francis 
must  either  restore  it  or  remain  a prisoner  for 
life.  At  hist,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1526,  the 
treaty,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  concord  of  Madrid, 
was  concluded  and  signed.  As  the  price  of  his 
liberty  Francis  agreed  to  surrender  Burgundy  to 
Cliarles  within  six  weeks  after  his  return  to 
France — to  place  his  two  eldest  sous  as  hostages 
in  the  hands  of  Cliarles — to  resign  all  claims  to 
the  Italian  states,  and  to  the  suzendnty  of  Flan- 
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ders — to  marry  Eleanora,  the  sister  of  Charles, 
who  had  been  promised  by  treaty  to  the  Con- 
stable Bourlx)u — to  replace  the  said  constable  in 
all  his  honours  and  states  in  France — and  to 
guarantee  the  emjwror  against  certain  pecuniary 
demands  of  the  king.  An  article  was  inserted 
binding  Fniucis  to  place  himself  again  as  a ca}>- 
tive  if  ho  should  fmd  himself  unable  to  fulfil  his 
jigre<*ments.  On  the  very  morning  on  which  he 
ma<le  up  his  mind  to  sign  these  liard  conditions, 
he  cause<l  a secret  protest  against  the  validity  of 
the  act  to  be  prepared,  and  then  he  swore  and 
signed.  He  set  foot  in  France  a little  more  tliau 
a year  after  the  l>attle  of  Pavia. 

Henry  immediately  despatche<l  Sir  Thomas 
Cheney  and  Dr.  Taylor,  a jiirist  of  high  repute, 
to  congratulate  the  French  king  on  his  delivery, 
and  to  urge  him  to  break  every  article  of  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor — the  latter  being  a most 
unnecessarj'  precaution,  for  Francis  never  in- 
tended to  do  otherwise.  The  French  king  re- 
j'eiveil  the  two  nmba.s.sadors  at  Bayonne  with  the 
most  flattering  siieeches,  telling  them  that,  after 
(Jo<l,  he  thanked  his  kind  brother  of  England  for 
his  liberty.  Francis  very  soon  told  Charles  that 
the  surrender  of  Burgundy  was  imi>ossible,  it 
l»eing  cfintrary  to  the  solemn  oaths  administered 
to  him  at  his  coronation  and  equally  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  jieojile  of  Burgundy,  widen  was 
quite  true;  and  he  offered  money  in  comj)en.sa- 
tiou,  which  he  knew  Charles  would  i*efuse.  He 
then  prepared  for  war;  and  he  and  his  now  ally 
Henry  pledged  their  honour  never  to  make  jieace 
with  Charles  except  by  mutual  consent.  The 
fiojHJ  was  soon  induced  to  alisolve  Fmneis  from 
the  oaths  he  ha«i  taken  at  Madrid;  and  (flement, 
Sforza,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Florentines,  the 
Venetians,  and  some  minor  Itidian  states,  entered 
into  the  league  with  the  Kings  of  Franc-e  and 
England.' 

' It  U nntiml  &r  HomiuiUt  hUtorioiu  to  tnwo  Ui»  grwt  Fiig- 
liah  KhiKiii  which  in  the  Engliiti  Refomuitioii,  to  Henry’* 

dimppoinUnent  in  not  ohtAining  hi*  divuroo  no  wkjn  m he  ex- 
pected from  the  ])opo,  and  Uii*  ha*  lung  been  ti>e  oumnion  popu- 
lar rlew  of  tlie  oa*e.  Such,  howoTor,  ia  not  the  view  of  Raiik^, 
in  hi*  admirable  Uixtoty  of  tht  f'ope$.  H)NMtking  of  tli#  early 
Reformation  |>erind,  he  *ay*: — “Tlie  Pojiodnm  wn*  in  a ftilae 
and  untenable  |Ki*itinii  throughout.  It*  Moular  tandencie*  lout 
bronght  u|ion  it  a decline,  from  which  Uiere  luul  ariaeu  innu- 
merable opp>nonu  and  doterten;  but  the  ountinnanue  of  the 
•ante  at-niiitom*.  tlie  ttlll  farther  ooniplication  of  ipiritual  and 


In  the  preceding  year,  1626,  the  first  misunder- 
standing occuiTetl  between  Henry  and  Wolsey. 
According  to  the  cardinal’s  showing,  the  subject 
of  this  tliffereuce  was  a mere  trifle,  “consisting 
in  two  things — the  one  concerning  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  market  within  the  liberties  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alban’s ; and  the  other  touching 
certain  misonlcr  su[)po.sed  to  be  used  by  Dr. 
Allen,  and  other  his  (the  cardinal’s)  officers,”  in 
the  suppression  of  certain  small  monasteries, 
“wherein  neither  God  w’as  served  nor  religion 
kept;”  which  he  intended,  “with  the  gracious 
aid  and  assistiuice  of  the  king,"  to  convert  to  a 
far  better  use,  by  annexing  their  revenues  to  the 
new  college  intended  to  be  founded  at  Oxfonl 
“for  the  increase  of  good  letters  and  virtue.” 
Martin  Luther  cho.se  this  moment  for  adtircssing 
Henry,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  wholly  estranged 
fi*om  Wolsey — “the  monster” — “the  nuisance  to 
Gotl  and  man” — “the  pest  of  the  kingdom  and 
caterpillar  of  England.”  He  said  he  understood 
that  his  grace  had  now  begun  to  loathe  that 
w'ickod  sort  of  men,  and  in  his  mind  to  favour 
the  true  doctrine.  The  Reformer,  in  excuse  for 
the  violence  of  the  language  he  had  used  in  re- 
plying to  the  king’s  book  in  defence  of  the  Romish 
church,  averred  that  he  had  believed  the  said 
book  was  not  in  reality  the  production  of  the 
royal  |H3U.  In  his  present  attempt,  however, 
Luther  was  premature;  the  quarrel  between  king 
and  cardinal  wa.s  made  up ; and  Heniy  told  the 
Reformer  that  “that  revertmd  father,”  Wolsey, 
was  the  best,  the  mast  faithful,  the  most  religious 
of  men ; that,  whereas  he  loved  him  ver}’  well 
before,  he  would  now,  in  consequence  of  Luther’s 
impious  railing,  favour  him  more  than  ever;  that 
he  would  never  cea.se  to  reckon  it  amongst  his 
good  ileeds  that  none  that  were  infected  with 
German  leprosy,  contagion,  and  heresies,  could 
cleave  to  his  kingdom  or  take  root  in  it." 

«eculM'  iuUnsU,  cuia|)Ut«il  it*  ilowiiihll.  Tht  $chi*m  <n  Snp- 
land  may  in  rtality  bt  Irtutd  to  the  tame  eaute.  It  i*  well  worth 
noting  thftt  Ilonry  VIII.,  with  all  hi*  declared  hostility  to 
I/uUier,  and  intimately,  too,  a*  he  wa*  united  with  the  Roman 
See,  jot  at  the  time  of  the  flr«t  diifeience,  in  matters  purely 
iwlitical,  a*  early  a*  the  year  liSi,  tlireotened  the  Roman  See 
with  eocloalMtiual  Innovation*. ^ Tho  hUtorian  refrir*  in  a note 
to  a letter  addnaoed  to  Rome,  in  a threnteninK  way,  by  Wolsey, 
a*  indioating  Hie  hist  movement  in  the  EiiglUh  dvil  govern- 
mant’s  Mioesaiutt  from  Rome. 

’ Diihop  Oodtein;  UniKrt, 
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CHAPTER  V.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.d.  1526—1533. 


HENRY  VIII, — .ACCESSION,  A.D.  1509— DEATH,  A.D.  1547. 

Difficulties  of  Pope  Clement — Rome  assailed  by  an  army  of  mercenaries — Is  stormed  and  plundered — Indifference 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  fato  of  Rome — Coiumeucement  of  his  love  for  Anne  Boleyn — Her  early  history — Her 
reception  of  the  kinjj’s  addresses — Henry’s  scruples  about  his  marriage  to  Catlierine — Wolsey’s  conduct  on  the 
occasion — His  mission  to  Franco  to  negotiate  a royal  union — Terms  of  the  treaty  with  France — Henry  resolves 
to  divorce  Catherine  and  marry  Anne — His  negotiation  with  the  to  that  effect — The  po|Kj’s  cautious  and 

equivocal  dealing — The  sweating  sickness  visits  I.,ondon — Arrival  of  Canlinal  Cainpeggio — Proceotlings  of 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio  in  the  divorce  of  Catherine — They  bring  it  to  a trial — Catherine’s  defence — The  trial 
adjourned  by  Cainpeggio — Wolsey  declines  in  the  royal  favour — Is  visited  with  confiscation  and  bereavement  of 
office — Persecuted  by  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  party — He  is  arrested  on  a charge  of  high  treason — Wolsey’s  last 
illness  and  death — Tlioinos  Cranmer’s  first  appearance — He  is  sent  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  universities 
on  Henry’s  divorce — Their  sentiments  on  the  subject — Thomas  Cromwell— His  previous  career — His  rise 
after  the  fall  of  Wolsey — He  advises  Henry  to  renounce  the  Papal  authority — The  clergy  of  England  accused 
as  abettors  of  Wolsey — Henry’s  demand  to  be  recognized  as  head  of  the  church  in  England — Conimenceuient 
of  Henry’s  persecution  of  the  Reformers — His  secret  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 


LTITOUGH  fluttered  by  the  pope 
with  the  offer  of  tlie  title  of  “Pro- 
tector” of  the  new  Ibaliun  league 
against  the  emperor,  the  main  object 
of  which  was  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  Itiily,  Henry  made  no 
exertion  in  his  favour,  nor  did  Francis  keep  any 
of  his  liberal  promises  to  the  jwpe.  Beset  on  all 
sides — by  the  Spaniards  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  by  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  fi-om 
Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Piaceu/.a — Clement  wa.s 
obligetl  to  throw  himself  on  the  emperor's  mercy, 
and  implore  for  i>eace.  Moncada,  the  Siianish 
Governor  of  Naples,  signed  a treaty,  and  a month 
after,  in  alliance  with  the  great  Romiui  family  of 
Colouna,  advanced  sea’etly  to  the  Eternal  City, 
surprised  one  of  the  gates,  plundered  the  rich 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  obliged  the  j>ope  to 
take  i*efuge  in  the  ca.stle  of  St.  Angelo.  A day 
or  two  after  this  exploit  (on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1526)  Clement  obtained  a new  treaty  of 
peace,  and  the  Colonncsi  left  Rome,  and  Moncada 
returned  to  Naples.  As  soon  a.s  the  pope  was 
freed  from  these  foes,  ho  resolved  not  to  observe 
any  of  the  articles  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him ; and  the  more  effectually  to  disturb  the 
emperor’s  ]x)ase8sion  of  Naples,  he  iuvite<l  from 
France  the  Count  of  Vaudemont,  who,  as  heir  of 
the  house  of  Anjou,  advanced  claims  to  that 
kingdom,  iu  which  there  was  a jiowerful  faction 
quite  ready  to  t;ike  uji  arms  against  the  SiMUiiard.s. 
The  Viceroy  Lannoy  heard  of  this  invitation,  and, 
in  the  month  of  December,  marched  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  fell  upon  the  Roman 
states.  But  Clement  was  not  unprovideil  with 
ti-oops:  his  Indian  allies  hml  sent  him  reinforce- 
ments; and  the  Romans,  the  Florentines,  and 
the  Venetians  not  only  kej  t in  che<rk  the  vetemi 


forces  of  Lannoy,  but  gained  some  brilliant  ad- 
vantages over  them.  But  this  was  only  a gleam 
of  success  for  Italy,  and  the  year  1527  came  on, 
— a year  full  of  most  atrocious,  and,  for  many 
centuries,  unheard-of  iuchlents — a yeai-  marked 
with  the  imprisonment  of  the  pontiff,  the  sack  of 
Rome,  famine,  and  the  plague,  which  ra\T»ged 
that  beautiful  {leninsula  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  to  the  Fai*o  of  Messina.' 

In  the  still  wretched  state  of  his  fluauce.s,  the 
Emperor  Charles  could  raise  no  I'egular  army, 
and,  iu  order  to  keep  his  gmsp  on  Italy,  he  em- 
j)loyed  all  soi*ts  of  mercenaries  and  iiartizan 
leiulers,  who  undertook  the  war  with  the  tacit 
undei-standing  that  they  were  to  make  the  in- 
vaded country  pay  its  expenses,  or,  iu  other 
words,  that  they  were  to  live  and  enrich  them* 
selves  on  the  plunder  of  the  poor  Italians,  whe- 
ther friends  or  enemies,  or  neuti-als  iu  the  pen- 
ding contest.  Their  ranks  were  sw’ellwl  by  the 
vagidKUids  and  marauders  of  nearly  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  but  the  more  numerous  divisions 
were  Spaniards,  Germaiw,  and  Swiss.  Freunds- 
berg,  a German  partizan,  and  thorough-paceil 
soldier  of  fortune,  wjis  at  the  head  of  14,(KK) 
of  these  adventui-ei’s;  and  the  Constable  Bour- 
bon, who  had  l>cen  ill-used  by  all  jiarties,  until 
he  wjis  utterly  reckless  and  ferocious,  led  an- 
other body  of  10,000.  The  two  despeinte  hordes 
formed  a junction  at  Fioreiizuola,  whence  they 
marched  to  plunder  the  rich  and  beautiful  city 
of  Florence.  The  Italian  Athens  was  saved  by 
the  rapid  a^lvance  of  the  confederate  army;  hut 
this  movement  exjioaed  Rome,  and  the  robljcrs 
precipitated  their  march  in  that  direction.  At 
the  some  time  Tjannoy,  the  viceroy,  hcmme<I  in 
the  cainUd  of  the  Christian  world  on  the  south. 
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Reduced  to  despair,  Poj)e  Clemeut,  in  the  end  of 
March,  submitted  to  a fresh  peace,  the  articles  of 
wliich  were  dictated  by  the  viceroy,  who,  on  his 
side,  however,  lx>und  himself  to  stop  the  march 
of  Bourbon  and  Frenndsberjj.  Clement  dismissed 
his  troops,  and  Lannoy  wont  northward  to  meet 
the  invaders.  Freundsberg  ha<l  fallen  sick,  and 
lay  with  the  rear  at  Ferrara;  an<l  Bourbon  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return,  telling  the  vice- 
roy that  it  wjis  out  of  his  power  to  control  the 
tioops,  as  he  owed  them  money,  and  had  no 
means  of  laying  them  except  by  sacking  Rome. 

On  the  oth  of  May  Bourbon  encamped  in  the 
meadows  on  the  north  of  Rome,  and  sent  a 
tnimiHJter  to  the  j)Oi)e  to  demand  a free  passage. 
On  the  following  moiming,  at  early  dawn,  he  led 
his  ferocious  rabble  to  the  assault,  and  he  was 
among  the  fii-st  to  mount  the  walls.  While  bis 
foot  was  still  on  the  scaling-ladder  he  was  struck 
by  a bull  from  an  anpiebuse,  and  fell  dead  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall.  The  loss  of  their  daring  leader 
only  increased  the  fury  of  the  soldiery,  who, 
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after  two  hours’  hard  fighting,  hand-to-hand  (for 
they  had  no  artillery),  can-ied  the  horgo  or  sub- 
urb, having  lost  about  1000  men  in  the  attack. 
In  the  affenjoou  they  crossed  the  Sistine  bridge 
and  entered  the  city,  which,  for  the  five  follow- 
ing days,  was  abandoned  to  pilhige,  massacre, 
and  all  the  atrocious  excesses  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  Nothing  was  heard  in  the 
streets  of  the  Christian  city  but  the  cries  of 
“ Blood  ! blood  !”  “ Bonrl>oi) ! Bourl>on Tlie 
jK)|K‘  esiraped  in  time  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo; 
but  some  of  the  cardinals  were  not  so  fortunate, 
and  these,  with  a numl)er  of  bishops,  were  tre.*vte<l 
with  infamous  barbarity.  In  sjnte  of  the  mani- 


fold corruptions  of  Rome,  and  the  long-standing 
vices  and  debaucheries  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
a thrill  of  horror  and  indignation  was  felt  from 
one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other.  The  new’s 
reached  England  at  the  end  of  May.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  Wolsey  wrote  a letter  to  Henry  to 
inform  him  of  the  “ most  detestable,  cruel,  and 
mauldict  tyranny  of  the  Imperials,  committed  at 
Rome,”  and  calling  upon  him,  as  Defender  of 
the  Faith,”  to  relieve  and  succour  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals  who  were  pressed  by  siege  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.'  But  Henry,  ^ing  engaged 
in  certain  amorous  matters  which  were  soon  to 
work  an  entire  change  in  his  devotion  to  Rome, 
did  not  res|)ond  to  the  of  the  cardinal. 

Although  Henry  had  long  been  a most  incon  - 
stant husband,  setting  no  bounds  to  his  intrigues, 
he  had  hitherto  treated  Queen  Catherine  with  that 
respect  to  which  she  appears  to  have  been  entitled 
by  her  many  excellent  qualities.  But  at  last  he 
encountered — what  seems  to  have  been  a rarity  in 
his  court— a lieauty  so  moral  or  so  proud,  that  she 
would  not  listen  to  the  illicit 
suit  even  of  a great  sovereign 
ThiswasAnneBoleyn.  The  fa- 
ther of  this  important  beauty 
was  Tliomos  Boleyu,  or  Sul- 
len, descended  from  a lord- 
mayor  of  London ; but  the 
family  of  traders  had  been  ag- 
grandized by  intermarriages 
with  tlie  high  nobility;  and 
the  wife  of  tltis  Thomas,  and 
the  mother  of  Anne,  was  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  had  long 
l)een  employed  about  Henry’s 
court,  and  had  executed  seve- 
Ril  important  missions  and 
embassies  to  foreign  powers, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  king  and  the  lord-cardi- 
nal. Anne  was  bom  in  or 
alwut  the  year  1507;  and  in 
1514,  when  only  seven  years  old,  she  was  ap- 
]K)inted  maid  of  honour  to  the  king’s  sister,  who 
had  just  been  mairied  to  Louis  XII.  We  have 
seen  her  ap])caring  in  France  with  the  Princess 
IVIary,  who  was  allowed  to  retain  her  when  the 
other  English  attendants  were  so  unceremonious- 
ly sent  out  of  the  country.  Mary,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  second  marriage  with  Charles  Brandon,  was 
glad  to  leave  the  young  Anne  under  the  ]x)werful 
protection  of  tlie  new  Queen  of  France — Claude, 

1 wife  of  Fnuicis  I.  Anne  wa.s  brought  up  in  the 
Frencli  court — then,  as  at  later  i)criod3,  a gooil 
jilace  for  acquiring  certain  accomplishments  and 
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gi-acea  of  maimer,  and  which  had  not  yet  sunk 
to  the  extreme  profligacy  by  which  it  was  cor- 
rnpted,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of 


Anne  Boi.evn,  After  IIoDtein. 


Francis  1.  After  the  secoml  marriage  of  her 
royal  mistress  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  she  was 
installed  in  an  honourable  office  in  the  court  of 
Claude,  queen  of  Francis  I.,  and,  in  that  school, 
w’as  unlikely  to  acquire  those  indecorous  habits 
which  Popish  writers  have  endeavoured  to  fasten 
u}>on  her  early  liistory.  The  time  of  her  return 
to  England  is  rather  doubtful ; but  it  is  probable 
that  those  historians  are  correct  who  fix  it  in 
1522,  when  war  was  proclaimed  against  France, 
on  which  occasion  she  was 
brought  home  by  her  father, 
who  was  ambassador  at  the 
French  court.  Young,  beau- 
tiful, and  accomplished,  Anne 
Boleyn,  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  England,  was  appointed  one 
of  Queen  Catherine’s  maids  of 
honour,  and,  when  little  more 
than  sixteen  years  old,  a ro- 
mantic attachment  sprung  up 
between  her  and  I>ord  Perc}*, 
son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  made 
her  an  offer  of  marriage.  But 
Henry  had  alread}'  turned  his 
admiring  eyes  in  the  s.ame  di- 
rection, and,  jealous  of  the 
rivalrj’-  of  a subject,  he  caused 
the  lovere  to  be  parted  through 
the  agency  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  whose  house- 
hold Percy  had  l>eeu  educated,  and  that  young 
nobleman,  probably  under  the  same  compulsion^ 
married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 


soon  after  in  1623.  Anne,  on  being  separated  from 
her  lover,  was  conveyed  to  Hever  Castle,  in  Kent, 
the  seat  of  her  father,  and  thither  the  king,  at 
a later  period,  rejiaired  on  a visit ; but  proba- 
bly suspecting  the  cause  of  his  arrival,  she  kepi 
her  chamber  under  the  pretext  of  sickness,  and  did 
not  leave  it  till  his  departure.  But  this  reserve 
was  more  likely  to  animate  than  daunt  a royal 
lover  and  Henry,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  reluctant  ladv  to  court,  and  bringing  her 
wuiiin  the  sphere  of  his  solicitations,  create<l 
.Sir  Thomas  lioleyn  Viscount  Rochfoixl  .on  the 
18th  of  June,  1525,  and  made  him  treasurer  of 
the  royal  househohl.  Even  yet,  however,  his 
suit  was  unpro8i>erbu8  when  it  was  made  in  due 
fonn;  and  she  is  said,  by  an  old  writer  inclined 
to  the  side  of  her  enemies,  to  have  thus  repelled 
it — “ Your  wife  I cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of 
my  own  unworthiue.ss,  and  also  because  you  have 
a queen  already;  and  your  mistress  I will  not  be.” 
The  king  now  began  to  talk  of  religious  scru- 
ples regarding  his  mairiage  with  Catherine,  the 
widow  of  his  own  brother.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  other  grounds  of  complaint  Though 
she  had  been  his  wife  seventeen  years,  Catherine 
had  only  one  child  hinng,  and  this  was  a daugh- 
ter— the  Prince.ss  Mary.  Besides,  she  w.ts  now 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  retained 
little  of  her  former  beauty.  There  was  still 
something  of  a political  prejudice  against  female 
reigns,  and  many  men  regretted,  upon  public 
grounds,  that  there  should  be  no  male  heir  to 
the  crown.  There  were  other  circumstances 
strongly  tending  to  encourage  the  king  in  a plan 
wherein  his  own  main,  if  not  sole  object,  was 
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the  gratification  of  his  passions : notwithstanding 
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Heiir)'’s  recent  boast  that  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine could  not  cleave  to  his  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, that  doctrine  had  ali-eady  stnick  its  roots 
deep  into  the  soil ; and  while  those  who  secretly 
favoured  its  growth  knew  that  Catherine  was  a 
devout  Catholic,  they  had  reasons  for  believing 
that  Anne  Bolojm  inclined  to  the  Reformation. 
At  the  same  time  Wolsey,  upon  very  different 
motives,  was  ready  to  promote  the  divorce  from 
Catherine,  for  he  was  now  incensed  against  her 
nephew  the  emperor,  and  he  ardently  wished  to 
strengthen  the  new  alliance  with  France,  by 
marrying  his  master  to  Ren6e,  daughter  of  the 
late  king  Louis  XII.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 
cardinal,  who  during  many  years  had  professed 
the  greatest  friendship  and  devotion  to  Cathe- 
rine, first  suggestetl  the  divorce;  but  this  ]>oint, 
though  probable,  is  not  proved,  and  Wolsey 
sometimes  denied  it,  and  at  others  admitted  it, 
as  beat  suited  the  purposes  he  had  in  hand  at 
the  time.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  the 
cardinal  never  for  a moment  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  the  king’s  marrying  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  usage  of  such  marriages — though  once  com- 
mon enough — between  sovereign  and  subject,  was 
now  generally  exploded,  and  the  cardinal  pro- 
inis<‘d  many  advantages  to  himself  from  the 
French  alliance.  The  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  who 
was  in  England  settling  the  other  marriage  pro- 
]>oscd  in  the  late  treaty,  between  Henry’s  daugh- 
ter Mary  and  Francis,  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  sou  of  Francis  (a  delicate  specimen  of  royal 
matnmouial  negotiation!)  suddenly  aske<l  whe- 
ther the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess  Mary,  as 
daughter  of  Catherine,  was  l>eyond  the  reach  of 
all  legal  and  canonical  doubt.  It  w'as  generally 
believed  that  this  question  was  put  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Wolsey,  as  a pretext  for  the  king,  as 
something  likely  to  make  a great  impression  on 
the  public  mind.'  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
Wolsoy  went  over  to  France  to  negotiate  in  per- 
son. The  cardinal  was  received  as  if  he  ha<l 
l>een  a king.  U|X)n  reaching  Boulogne  the  ar- 
tillery fire<l  a royal  salute ; but  hereby  an  acci- 
dent well  nigh  befell  the  gorgeous  churchman, 
“ through  the  obstinacy  of  his  mule,”  which 
took  fright  at  the  noise  of  the  great  guns.  By 
the  French  king’s  orders  he  was  ]>eruiitted,  in  all 
such  places  as  he  passed  through  on  his  journey, 
“ to  release,  pardon,  and  put  at  liberty  all  such 
transgressors  as  be  detained  in  ja'ison,  of  what- 
soever quality  their  offence.”  On  the  4th  of 
August  Francis  himself  welcomed  the  cardiiml, 
having  advauce<l  a mile  and  a half  fi'om  the  city 
of  Amiens  to  meet  him  on  the  n>ad.* 


' Canliual  I’ole.  Apoloffia;  Hal.  Dimnt  J*  Henri  Vlll.  j>ar 
1 .e  Oraiul,  who  qiiot«a  original  lottore. 
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The  great  o.stensible  object  of  Wolsey’s  splen- 
did embassy  was,  to  concert  measures  with  Fnin- 
cis  for  the  rescue  of  the  pope,  who  was  still  be- 
sieged in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Spaniards.  This  object,  indeed,  wjls 
loudly  proclaimed  on  the  journey;  and  wherever 
the  cardinal  stopped  for  Divine  worship  the  li- 
tany which  was  chanted  included  a “ Santa  Ma- 
ria, ora  pro  Papa  nostro  Clemente.”  On  one  of 
these  occasions  Cavendish,  the  attached  servant 
and  minute  biographer  of  Wolsey,  says — “ I saw 
the  lord-cardmal  weep  very  tenderly,  which  was, 
as  we  supjx)sed,  for  heaviness  that  the  jHiyie  was 
at  that  present  time  in  such  calamity  and  gi-eat 
danger  of  the  lance-knights.”  But,  in  the  con- 
sultations which  now  took  place,  the  pope  and 
the  interests  of  tlie  CVitholic  church  were  second- 
ary subjects,  the  primary  ones  being  the  trea- 
ties of  clo.se  alliance  and  intermarriages  between 
the  courts  of  England  mid  Fiance,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  Wolsey  as  a sort  of  pro-jiope  during 
the  restraint  of  Clement.  The  emperor,  by  means 
of  his  amliassador,  remonstrated  with  Wol.sey 
on  his  master’s  divorce  from  Queen  CJatherine, 
whispers  of  which  had  already  got  abroad,  and 
which  was  considered  by  Charles  as  a grievous 
family  insult,  to  obviate  which  he  was  ready  to 
make  many  concessions.  The  emperor  was  also 
alarmed  at  the  pros|)ect  of  the  dase  alliance  be- 
tween Ilenrj’  and  Francis;  and  he  did  his  l>est 
to  outbid  the  French  king,  offering,  among  other 
things,  to  give  the  hand  of  the  Princess  of  Por- 
tugal, his  wife’s  sister,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Henry’s  natural  son,  now  a boy  aliout  eight  or 
nine  years  old.  Wolsey,  by  his  master’s  orders, 
listened  to  all  these  pro]>osals,  and  even  treate«l 
the  report  of  the  divorcee  as  an  idle  rumour.  The 
cardinal,  however,  concluded  four  separate  ti’ea- 
tics  with  Francis.  The  first  confirmed  the  re- 
cent engagement  of  |>er|>etual  alliance  between 
England  and  France;  the  second  stipulateil  that 
Heur5'’s  daughter  should  be  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  son,  if  she  were  not  mm-ried  to 
Francis,  the  father;  the  third  fixed  the  sulwidics 
to  lie  furnished  by  England  for  the  war  in  Italy, 
that  was  to  be  conducted  by  Francis  in  aid  of  the 
l>o|)e;  and  the  last  declared  that,  till  the  iK)|>e 
should  resume  the  government  of  the  church, 
whatever  should  be  determined  in  France  by  the 
clergy  of  the  GaUiuin  chnreh,  and  in  England 
by  the  cardinal-legate  (Woli«*y)  and  the  princi- 
pal membei-s  of  the  English  church,  called  toge- 
ther by  the  king’s  authority,  should  be  held  goi>d 
and  valid,  even  as  if  the  ]K)j>e  ha«l  dt*cree(.l  and 
sjKikcu  iU  It  has  been  plausibly  8up{x>setl— and 

this  iitTaJuablo  cuUoct lull  uf  hwtoriml  matrrialii  ix'niarlu,  tli.tt 
tJiU  a])|Mnrs  to  Ihj  tho  flrut  ooiasiou  of  Wulw}  '*  a(to|itiiig  tli» 
»tyl«  of  **  migaitr,”  in  aUdroMing  Himry  VIII.  Our  kingii  Iwd, 
liU  now,  born  Mtafli<d  with  "your  highuon*,*'  or  *‘Toar  graco." 
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the  siip|x>sition  i«  iu  much  Heeming  accordance 
witli  e.vtracts  fix>m  letters  written  by  Wolsey  at 
the  time,  to  his  master— that  the  object  of  the 
last  clause  was  to  invest  the  cardinal  with  full 
|s.»wer  to  manage  “ the  great  and  secret  affair," 
or  the  divorce  of  Catherine.  But  this  throwing 
oj)en  of  ecclesiastical  authont}'  had  another  effect, 
which  Wolsey  probably  did  not  foresee;  “for 
here,”  says  a noble  contemporary,  “ began  the  re- 
lish our  king  took  of  governing  the  church  him- 
self 

When  the  treaties  were  signed,  Henry  ex- 
])res8e<l  his  entire  satisfaction  at  them;  and  Wol- 
sey told  Louisa,  the  mother  of  Francis,  that  with- 
in a year  she  would  see  a ])riucess  of  her  own 
blood  Queen  of  England,  and  wife  of  his  master, 
in  lieu  of  the  em))eror’s  aunt  Catherine.  The 
cardinal  retunieil  to  Englainl  rejoicing  in  his 
success;  but,  while  he  hail  been  engaged  for  a 
French  princess,  Heniy  hjul  been  assiduously 
courting  his  fair  English  subject — Mistress  Anne 
Boleyn. 

As  8i>on  as  Wolsey  returned  frem  France, 
Hem-y  announced  to  him  his  fixed  determination 
of  making  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife  and  Queen  of 
England.  The  astounded  cardinal  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  ini])lored  the  king  to  renounce  this 
pi-oject;  but  soon  seeuig,  in  Henry’s  WTath,  that 
opposition  and  remonstrance  would  only  be  dan- 
gerous to  himself,  he  adroitly  changetl  his  tack, 
fell  in  with  the  hard-set  current,  and  soon  en- 
gaged  to  |x*i-fonn  whatever  service  the  king  ' 
might  require  of  him  in  this  matter.  By  Henry’s 
«)rders  his  treatise  on  the  divorce  was  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who,  feeling  the  danger  of  acting  as  a re- 
viewer in  such  a case,  tried  to  excuse  himself  by 
raying  that  he  was  not  a theologian.  But  Henry 
urged  him  to  confer  with  some  of  the  bisho|>s, 
and  so  get  up  an  approval  of  his  writing.  Sir 
Thomas,  wdio  was  himself  against  the  divorce, 
found  but  few  ready  to  embrace  the  royal  doc- 
trines, and,  in  an  ingenious  speech,  he  recom- 
mended Heni'y  to  see  what  St.  Jerome,  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  the  other  fathers  of  the  church,  hatl 
said  ujx^n  such  subjects.  When  Wolsey  at^ 
tempted  to  win  ov’er  the  bishops  ami  great 
divines,  they  sairl  they  thought  it  a matter  to  Iw 
leferred  to  the  supreme  arbitrament  of  the  jx)}xj. 

After  long  hesitation,  Henr>'’s  ligents  in  Italy 
were  instructed  to  i^efer  the  cause  to  the  j)ontiff. 
But  this  application  was  provided  against  by  the 
emi)eror.  Long  before  it  was  definitively  made, 
*)r  any  succour  sent  to  his  Holiness,  Clement  had 
Ixjen  obliged  by  famine  to  ca{>itulate  and  deliver 
up  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  Imj)erialist8, 
who  continuetl  to  keep  him  and  some  thirteen  of 

• lord  Herlttrl;  letter*  quoted  in  Buntet’*  Ihttory  of  iKf  Hf/or- 
vintion;  U Orond;  Guiceiardini;  I>r  /dnj/anl.  | 


; the  cardinals  in  a kind  of  imprisonment  at  Home; 
and  in  settling  a treaty  with  the  pontiff,  who  was 
made  to  pay  400,000  ducats,  Charles  diti  not 
neglect  to  bind  him  to  oppose  the  divorce  of 
his  aunt  Catherine.  Clement,  however,  escapeti 
from  Rome,  disguised  as  a ganlener,  ju>d  took 
refuge  in  the  strong  town  of  Orvieto;  and  a 
French  army,  under  the  command  of  Lautrec, 
which  at  lust  crossed  the  Alps,  advanced  through 
Lombardy  to  his  relief.  But  Lautrec  loitered  at 
Piacenza,  an<l,  instead  of  his  army,  the  first  who 
waited  u|>on  the  pope  were  Henry’s  matrimo- 
nial agents,  who  had  been  recently  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Dr,  Knight,  the  king’s  secretjtrv. 
The  pope  was  in  a distressing  dilemma.  If  he  re- 
fuseil  to  grant  what  Henry  required  he  had  to 
apprehend  that  the  French  army,  jmrtly  sup- 
jKJrted  by  English  mone}',  would  do  nothing  for 
him,  and  if  he  complied  he  drew  down  upon 
himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Im{)erialistx,  who 
were  still  masters  of  Rome,  and  likely  for  some 
time  to  remain  so,  seeing  the  dilatory  movements 
of  Lautrec.  He  seems  naturally  to  have  wished 
to  gain  time,  but  the  envoys,  knowing  the  amor- 
ous impatience  of  their  master,  induced  him  to 
sign  two  papers  which  had  been  drawn  up  iu 
England,  era]K>weriug  Wolsey  to  decide  the  di- 
vorce, and  granting  Heniy  a dispensation  to 
marry  any  other  woman  whatsoever,  without 
regard  to  certain  canonical  restrictions.  He 
hoped  that  these  papers  might  be  kept  secret,  at 
I least  till  the  French  army  was  near  enough  to 
support  him,  and  this,  it  should  appear,  was  pro- 
mised to  liim  by  the  English  diplomatists;  but 
scarcely  had  Clement  sigueil  the  two  authoriza- 
tions when  Gregorio  Cassali,  a friend  of  Wolsey, 
who  seems  to  have  dreaded  the  responsibility  of 
acting  alone,  “ presented  himself,  an<l  requesteil 
that  an  Italian  cardinal,  a legate  from  Rome, 
should  be  sent  into  England,  and  joined  in  the 
delicate  commission  with  the  English  cardinal." 
Clement  remarked  that  this  was  likely  to  lengthen 
and  embarrass  the  proceedings;  but  he  complie«i 
with  this  request  also,  and  offered  Henry  his 
choice  of  any  one  out  of  six  cardinals  whom  he 
named.  These  transactions  with  the  ]x>pe  took 
|)lace  at  the  end  of  the  year  1527. 

A n 1 52H  neither  Heur}'  nor  Fran- 

cis had  ojienly  declared  war  against 
Charles,  but  now,  in  the  month  of  January,  Cla- 
renceux  and  Quienne,  kings-at-orms,  <lefied  him, 
in  the  forms  of  cliivalry,  u]x>n  the  same  day.  To 
the  Frenchman  Charles  merely  said  that  his  do- 
fiance  was  uncalled  for,  as  he  and  Francis  had 
long  been  engaged  iu  hostilities;  but  to  Clareu- 
ceux  he  justified  his  conduct,  protested  he  luul 
done  nothing  to  merit  the  resentment  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  delivered  a long  and  well- written  paper, 
which  cast  the  whole  blame  upon  Henry.  Tlie 
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affair  of  Queen  Catherine  waa  made  very  promi- 
nent. “ Can  I,”  said  the  emperor,  “overlook  the 
indignity  with  which  he  tlireatens  my  aunt,  by 
applying  for  a divorce,  or  the  insult  which  he  has 
offered  to  me,  by  soliciting  me  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter Mary,  whom  he  now  pronounces  a bastanl  1 
....  But  1 well  know  who  has  suggested  all 
this.  1 would  not  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the 
C'ardinal  of  York,  nor  employ  ray  armies  to  make 
him  pope;  and  he  has  sworn  vengeance  against 
me,  and  now  seeks  to  work  out  his  purposes.” ' 
But,  in  reality,  there  was  no  war  at  all,  except 
what  was  carried  on  by  the  French  in  Italy, 
Henry  having  neither  money  nor  time  to  spare 
from  his  other  grand  pursuit  He  had  not 
thought  it  wise  to  make  his  selection  of  a second 
legate,  and  he  doubtetl  whether  the  )K>pe  might 
not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  revise  any  sen- 
tence of  divorce  pronouncetl  by  Wolsey,  or  by  any 
other  delegate  ; and  he  now  despatched  Dr.  Gar- 
diner and  Dr.  Edwanl  Fox  to  demand  a fresh 
and  more  ample  dispensation,  and  a new  instru- 
ment, called  a decretal  bull,  in  which  the  pope 
was  not  only  to  promise  an  entire  confirmation 
of  tlie  judgment  whicli  Wolsey  and  his  other  le- 
gate might  pronounce,  but  also  to  declare  that 
the  prohibition  in  Leviticns,  notwithstanding  the 
(>ermi88ion  in  Deuteronomy,  was  iiu]>erative,  and 
a fundamental  law  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
conse<piently  that  Henry’s  treatise  u|H>n  the  di- 
vorce was  a correct  piece  of  polemical  reasoning. 
The  two  learned  English  doctors  were  instructed 
not  to  rely  wholly  u|K)u  their  own  eloquence,  but 
to  promise  the  ]x>i>e  jiossession  of  Ravenna  and 
(Jervia,  which,  by  some  means  or  other,  he(Henry) 
was  to  obtain  from  the  Venetians,  a}>eople  by  no 
means  I'emarkablc  for  a lack  of  tenacity  in  keep- 
ing what  they  had  got.  Clement  readily  enough 
signed  the  dispensation  in  the  form  )>rescribed; 
but  he  was  more  scrupulous  as  to  granting  the 
decretal  bull,  which  went  to  destroy  the  dogma 
of  infallibility,  as  his  predecessor,  Julius  11.,  had 
fully  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  (Catherine,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  her  previous  union  with 
Henry’s  own  brother,  Prince  Arthur.  But  the 
doctor’s  reasoning,  and  the  flattering  promises 
made  to  him,  shook  the  resolution  of  Clement, 
who  consented  to  refer  the  original  dispensation 
of  Julius,  which  allowed  tlie  maniage,  to  a com- 
niiasion,  and  to  authorize  Wolsey,  with  the  aid 
of  any  one  of  the  English  bishojie,  to  pronounce 
thereon,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  if  the  in- 
strument had  been  obtaiue<l  unfairly.  In  con- 
sideration to  the  Princess  Mjiry,  a clause  was 
.added  to  legitimatize  her  in  case  of  her  mother 
l)eing  divorced.  The  compliance  of  the  ik)jh» 
filled  Henr}'  with  joy  and  Wolsey  with  misgiv- 
ing, for  the  cardinal  saw  that  Clement  was 

U (imtui. 


throwing  the  responsibility  U{>on  him.  He  sent 
to  implore  that  Cardinal  Campeggio  should  be 
joined  with  him  in  the  commission,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  the  king  some  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  he  had  encountered  among  the  English 
canonists.  Henry  answered  him  with  “ terrible 
terms,”  forgetting  the  long  services  of  his  minis- 
ter in  his  absorbing  ])os8ion.  Ho  probably  saw 
that  since  Wolsey  had  l>een  disn]>{K>inted  in  his 
expectations  of  marrying  him  to  the  French 
princess,  he  was  not  over  eager  for  the  divorce; 
:uid  there  was  alreaily  a feud  between  the  cardi- 
nal and  the  family  and  friends  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
But  the  fury  of  Henry  now  made  Wolsey  trem- 
ble, and  in  great  haste  he  supplicated  the  )K)pe  to 
sign  the  decretal  bull,  which  he  considered  as  the 
only  security  that  his  judgment  would  never  be 
revoked,  and  that  the  court  of  Home  would  never 
listen  to  any  ap]ieal  on  the  pjirt  of  the  divorce<l 
queen.  Clement  at  last  signed  the  instrument, 
and  ap{X)inted  Campeggio  to  act  with  the  Eng- 
lish cardinal,  instructing  him  not  to  let  the  said 
bull  out  of  his  hands,  but  merely  to  show  it  in 
the  English  court,  if  absolutely  obliged  thereto.* 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  city  of  London  and 
the  court  were  thrown  into  great  consternation  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  sweating  sickness. 
The  disease  soon  showeil  itself  among  the  female 
servants  of  Anne  Boleyn.  By  the  orders  of  the 
anxious  lover,  Anne  was  instantly  conductetl  into 
Kent,  to  Hever  Oistle,  the  seat  of  her  father,  Loi-d 
Rochford;  but  she  carried  the  infection  with  her, 
and  communicated  it  to  her  parent.  Both  father 
and  daughter,  however,  were  soon  out  of  clanger. 
Some  noble  retainers  of  the  lord-t«rdin;d  die<l  in 
his  palace,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  jwivy 
chamber  were  in  great  danger.  U|)on  this,  the 
king  fletl,  and  sought  to  escape  the  contagion  by 
locking  himself  up  and  frequently  changing  his 
place  of  residence.*  His  love  was  all  forgotten, 
and  he  thought  very  seriously  about  his  soul, 
confessing  himself  every  day,  and  taking  the  sa- 
crament, in  comjmny  witli  his  wife  Catherine, 
every  Sunday  and  every  saint’s  day.  People  btv 
gan  to  think  that  he  would  give  up  the  project 
of  the  divorce,  and  lead  a chaste  and  religious 
life ; but,  as  soon  as  the  sweating  sickness  was 
over,  he  recalled  Anne  to  court,  and  ordereil  the 
degraded  nobles  to  attend  her  levees  as  if  she 
were  their  queen.  Soon  after  this  Cardinal  (.'am- 
peggio,  who  had  loitered  as  long  ns  he  could  on 
his  journey,  arrived  at  the  English  coui’t,  where 
he  was  i-eceived  by  Henry  with  exceeding  great 
joy,  and  with  tempting  offers  of  bishoprics  for 
himself,  and  lay  honours  for  his  son — by  the  un- 

* Ixittpin  of  the  nUliup  of  ISsjonnc,  by  I.o  (tratiil ; 

Lord  Jlertxrt;  Bttnut. 

* WoUey  vrii*  ix>t  niun!  couisjreo’i*  timn  the  king— ho  Hnl 
fh>m  hi»  ofn\  iiuiii|>tiiiois  (oilace,  «ii<!  r<>r»«n>e  dnys  ooiioonlwl 
himtelf  from  eveoUnly  Ui  the  oountrj. 
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fortunate  Queen  Catherine  with  tears  and  re- 
monstrances. Campeggio  exiiorted  her,  in  the 
name  of  the  pope,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
retire  into  a convent.  The  queen  replied  that  it 
was  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  child,  that  she 
would  struggle;  and  protested  that  she  would 
never  do  anything  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
Princess  Mary,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne 
of  England.  The  king  now  expected  that  the 
legates  would  proceed  with  their  commission,  but 
such  w.as  not  the  intention  of  Campeggio,  who 
consulted  the  interests  of  his  superior,  the  pope, 
and  who  saw  that  the  Emperor  Charles  was  again 
acquiring  that  ascendency  in  Italy  which  would 
enable  him  to  >vreak  his  vengeance  on  the  pontiff, 
if  he  should  concur  in  degrading  his  aunt.  We 
may  believe  that  Clement  would  in  no  circum- 
stances have  been  anxious  for  despatch  in  this 
unpleasant  business;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
unmarrying  and  remarrying  of  tlie  English  king 
were  made  to  depend  upon  the  chances  of  war 
beyond  the  Alps.  When  Pope  Clement  signed 
the  decretid  bull,  and  commissioned  Campeggio 
to  go  to  England,  the  Im|)erialists  seemed  defeat- 
ed at  sdl  points;  and  Lautrec,  the  French  general, 
after  victoriously  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of 
Itidy,  was  laying  siege  to  the  city  of  Naples, 
with  the  good  hope  that  the  people  within  the 
walls  would  soon  rise  upon  the  Spaniards,  and 
open  the  gates  to  the  French.  Nor  could  Lau- 
trec have  failed  in  this  enterprise,  even  by  force 
of  arms,  had  he  been  properly  seconded  by  his 
master ; but  Francis  was  as  busily  engaged  with 
many  mistresses  as  his  brother  Henry  was  with 
one,  and  he  sent  neither  money  nor  reinforce- 
ments into  Italy.  He  had  also  the  lamentable 
imprudence  to  quarrel  with  the  great  family  of 
the  Dorias,  upon  which  Andrea  joined  the  Em- 
peror Charles  with  the  wdiole  ]X)wer  of  Genoa; 
and  Filippino  Doria,  who  was  co-operating  in 
the  siege  by  sea,  sailed  away  with  all  the  Genoese 
galleys,  leaving  Lautrec  to  hike  Naples  by  him- 
self. But  Doria  had  scarcely  sailed  out  of  the 
gulf  when  a malaria  fever  broke  out  in  the  French 
camp,  and  this  was  soon  accompanied  by  that 
more  fearful  scourge  the  plague.  Men  and  officers 
died  by  hea]>8 ; and  from  besiegers  the  French 
became  besieged  in  their  intrenchuients  between 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  Naples.  Lautrec  fell  a vic- 
tim to  disease  and  grief  on  the  16th  of  August ; 
and  having  fought  their  way  with  great  loss  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Aversa,  only  six  miles  oU^ 
the  wrotchecl  remnant  of  his  army  capitulated  to 
the  Imperialists  in  the  beginning  of  Se]>tembcr.' 
From  this  moment  the  }>o{)e,  finding  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  Charles,  began  to  negotiate  for  a 
peace  without  informing  Francis  or  Henry,  who 
had  both  proved  themselves  bad  allies. 


^ A bright  gleam  of  hope  now  broke 

A.D.  lo-. . upon  the  king  and  Wolsey,  for, 

in  the  month  of  February,  Clement  w'as  not  only 
dangerously  ill,  but  reported  to  be  dead.  Francis 
engaged  to  make  Wolsey  pope  in  his  stead ; and 
in  this  elevation  Henry  saw  the  removal  of  all 
difficulties.  But  Clement  recovered ; and  shortly 
after  Henry  learned,  to  his  unspeakable  wTath, 
that  Francis  himself  was  negotiating  for  peace 
with  the  empieror.  As  his  imprecations  could 
have  no  effect  in  changing  the  policy,  either  of 
the  French  or  of  the  Papal  court,  he  determined 
to  hurry  on  the  process  as  best  he  could,  without 
waiting  for  any  further  concessions  from  Rome, 
whence  he  had  recalled  his  learned  ambassador 
Gardiner,  to  be  his  leading  counsel ; and,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  Henry  issued  a license  under  the 
broad  seal  to  the  two  cardinal-legates,  who  were 
requested  to  proceed  with  all  despatch.  But  Cam- 
peggio,  though  he  had  been  already  nearly  eight 
months  in  England,  was  in  no  hurr}' ; and  not 
being  able  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  court, 
he  resolved  to  prolong  its  deliberations  as  much 
as  possible,  and  then,  in  the  end  (unless  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy  took  a very  different  turnl,  to  ren- 
der them  nugatory. 

The  court  met  on  the  31st  of  May  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Blackfriars,  where  Wolsey  and  Caro- 
peggio  took  their  seats  with  much  solemnity,  and 
summoned  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before 
them.  Hemy  appeared  by  proxy,  the  queen  in 
person ; and,  protesting  at  once  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  two  cardinals,  appealed  to  the  pope. 
Campeggio  then  adjourned  the  court,  nor  did 
they  meet  again  till  the  21st  of  June.  On  that 
day  Henry  sat  in  state  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
caixiinals,  and,  when  his  name  was  called,  he  an- 
swered “ Here!”  Catherine,  who  sat  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  cardinals,  attended  by  four  fricntlly 
bishops,  would  not  answer  to  her  name  or  plead 
in  any  way.  On  the  citation  being  repeated,  she 
rose  from  her  chair,  crossed  herself  very  devoutly, 
and  then,  throwing  herself  at  the  king’s  feet,  thus 
addressed  him ; — “ Sir,  I beseech  you,  for  all  the 
loves  that  hath  been  between  us,  and  for  the  love 
of  God,  let  me  have  justice  and  right ; take  of 
me  some  pity  and  compassion,  for  I am  a poor 
woman  and  a stranger,  bom  out  of  your  do- 
minions. I have  here  no  assure<l  friend,  much 
less  impartial  counsel,  and  I floe  to  you  as  to  the 
head  of  justice  within  this  realm.  Alas,  sir! 
wherein  have  I offended  you,  or  on  what  occasion 
given  you  displeasure?  Have  I ever  designetl 
against  your  will  and  pleasure,  that  you  should 
put  me  from  you  ? I take  God  and  all  the  world 
to  witness  that  I have  been  to  you  a true,  humble, 
and  obedient  wife ; ever  conformable  to  your  will 
and  pleasure.  Never  have  I said  or  done  aught 
contrary  thereto,  l>eing  always  well-pleasetl  and 
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cftiitcnted  with  all  things  wherein  you  had  de- 
light or  dalliance,  whether  it  were  in  little  or 
much ; neither  did  I ever  gnulge  in  word  or 
countenance,  or  show  a visage  or  spark  of  discon- 
tent. I loved  all  those  whom  you  loved,  only 
for  your  sake,  whether  I had  cause  or  no,  whether 
they  were  my  friends  or  mine  enemies.’’  After 
reminding  him  that  she  had  been  his  true  wife 
these  twenty  years,  and  had  l)on»e  him  divers 
children,  although  it  had  pleased  God  to  call 
them  out  of  the  world;  denying  that  her  previous 
marriage  with  his  brother  had  been  more  than  a 
form,  on  which  point  she  appealed  to  his  own 
conscience  whether  she  spoke  true  or  no;  and  de- 
claring that,  if  there  were  any  just  cause  why 
their  marriage  should  l)e  dissolve*!,  she  was  con- 
tented to dej)art,  “albeit  in  great  shame  and  dis- 
honour:" she  continued — “The  king,  your  father, 
was,  in  the  time  of  his  reign,  of  such  estimation 
thn>ugh  the  world  for  his  excellent  wisdom,  that 
he  was  accounte*!  and  called  of  all  men  the  second 
Solomon;and  myfather  Ferdinand,  King  of  S|>ain, 
wfis  C8tcenie<l  one  of  the  wisest  princes:  both,  in- 
deed, were  excellent  princes,  full  of  wisdom,  and 
princely  behaviour.  . . Also,  as  me  seemeth, 
there  were  in  those  days  as  wise,  ns  learned,  and 
as  judicious  men  as  be  at  the  present,  who  thought 
then  the  marriage  good  and  lawful;  therefore  it 
is  a wonder  to  hear  what  new  inventions  are 

brought  up  against  me Ye  cause  me  to 

stand  to  the  order  and  judgment  of  this  new 
court,  wherein  ye  may  do  me  much  wrong;  for 
ye  may  condemn  me  for  lack  of  sufficient  answer, 
having  no  impartial  a*lvi.sers,  but  only  such  as 

ye  assign  me Ye  n)ust  consider  that  they 

who  be  your  subjects  cannot  be  impartial  coun- 
sellors for  me:  they  have  been  chosen  out  of  your 
own  council,  and  they  dare  not,  for  fear  of  yon, 
di.sobey  your  will,  or  fru.strate  your  intentions. 
Therefore,  most  humbly  do  I require  you,  in  the 
way  of  charity,  and  for  the  love  of  (iotl,  who  is 
the  just  Judge,  to  spare  me  the  extremity  of  this 
new  court  until  I lie  advertised  what  way  my 
friends  in  Spain  may  advise  me  to  take ; and  if 
ye  will  not  extend  to  me  so  much  impartial  fa- 
vour, your  will  then  lie  fulfilled— unto GckI  1 com- 
mit my  cause.”' 

She  then  rose;  and  after  a low  olieisance  to  the 
king,  and  when  every  one  expected  she  would 
return  to  her  seat,  she  walked  hastily  out  of  the 
court,  in  which  she  would  never  again  be  per- 
suaded to  make  her  appearance,  either  personally 
or  by  jiroxy.  'I’o  counteract  the  effect  of  her  elo- 
quent appeal,  Henry  ma*lc  a most  hypocritical 
H|»eech,  telling  all  present  that,  in  truth,  she  had 
always  been  a dutiful  and  loving  wife,  and  that 
his  present  proceedings  arose  solely  from  the  de- 
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lieacy  of  his  ovm  conscience  and  his  Christian 
fear  of  God’s  wrath. 

As  Catherine  would  not  ap{>ear  in  court,  she 
was  pronounce*!  contumacious,  and  the  trial  was 
cnrrie<l  on  without  her.  The  king’s  counsel,  who 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  maintained  the  three 
following  points  as  justifying  and  imperiously 
calling  for  the  divorce: — 1st.  That  the  marriage 
lietwecn  her  and  Prince  Arthur  had  been  consum- 
mated, which  fact  made  her  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  Henry  unlawful  and  unnatural;  2d. 
That  the  dis[>en.sutory  bull  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
had  l)een  obtained  under  false  pretences,  and  a 
concealment  of  facets;  and  3d.  That  a Papal  breve 
which  had  been  procured  to  prop  the  biUl  was  a 
manifest  forgery.  Holding  all  this  to  be  proved, 
Henry  urged  Wolsey,  and  Wolsey  urged  Campeg- 
gio,  to  pronounce  judgment.  But  the  Italian  legate 
had  no  such  intention : his  master,  the  pope,  had 
concluded  his  favourable  treaty  with  the  Emj>eror 
Charles  on  the  29th  of  J une,  and  no  longer  stoo*l 
in  dread  of  the  wrath  of  Henry.  On  the  23d  of 
July,  Henry's  counsel  called  for  judgment  in  pe- 
remptory language.  Cainpeggio  said,  “ I have 
not  come  so  far  to  please  any  man  for  fear,  meed, 
or  favour,  be  he  king  or  any  other  potentate.  I 
am  an  old  man,  sick,  decayed,  and  looking  daily 
for  death.  What  .should  it,  Jhen,  avail  me  to 
put  my  soul  in  the  danger  of  God’s  displeasure,  to 
my  utter  damnation,  for  the  favour  of  any  prince 
or  high  estate  in  this  world!  Forasmuch,  then, 
that  1 understand  the  truth  in  this  case  is  very 
difficult  to  be  known,  that  the  defendant  will 
make  no  answer  thereunto,  but  hath  appealed 
from  our  jutlgraent;  therefore,  to  avoid  all  injus- 
tice anil  obscure  doubts,  I intend  to  proceed  no 
further  in  this  matter  until  I have  the  opinion  of 
the  poi>e,  and  such  others  of  his  council  as  have 
more  experience  and  learning.  For  this  purpose 
(he  concluded,  rising  from  his  chair),  I adjourn 
the  cause  till  the  commencement  of  the  next  tenn, 
in  the  beginning  of  October.”* 

As  Campeggio  finished  speaking,  Henry’s  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  struck  the  table 
with  his  fist,  and  exclaimed,  in  real  or  affected 
rage,  that  the  old  proverb  was  verified — “Never 
did  cardinal  bring  g*x>d  to  England.”  The  remark 
was  especially  meant  for  Wolsey.  The  court  did 
not  meet  again;  and  in  a few  days  after,  it  was 
known  in  London  that  the  pope  had  revoked  the 
legatine  commission  on  the  15th  of  Jul}’,  or 
eight  days  before  this  scene  took  place,  and  hail 
entertained  the  ap|>eal  of  (jueen  Catherine.  (!)am- 
peggio,  who  hail  skilfully  drawn  out  the  busi- 
ness to  the  pro|)er  moment,  now  took  his  leave  of 
the  English  court.  Henry,  who  could  check  the 
violence  of  liis  temper  when  he  thought  it  exj>e- 
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(lient,  behaved  decently  with  the  Italian  cai'di- 
iiiU,  and  even  gave  him  some  presents,  as  usual 
on  such  occasions ; but  as  Campeggio  lay  at  Do- 
ver, previous  to  his  embarkation,  his  chamber 
was  broken  open  by  armed  men,  who  searched 
his  trunks,  pretending  that  he  was  carrying  out 
of  the  kingdom  a great  treasure  belonging  to 
Wolsey.  The  real  object  of  this  rough  usage 
seems  to  have  been  to  get  possession  of  the  de- 
cretal bull;  though  others  think  that  the  men 
■were  in  search  of  Henry’s  letters  to  Aime  Boleyn, 
which  the  cardinal  had  cautiously  despatched 
l>eforehaud  to  Rome. 

But  the  English  cardinal  was  more  at  the 
mercy  of  a vindictive  court;  and  Wolsey  soon 
found  that  “Mistress  Anne,”  who  had  often  ex- 
presseil  her  gratitude  and  affection,  and  in  the 
preceding  year  had  vowed  an  eternal  friendship 
to  him,  was  bent  heart  and  soul  on  his  destruc- 
tion. Suffolk,  whom  Wolsey  had  stung  at  the 
trial,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others 
of  the  highest  nobility,  made  common  cause  with 
her  who  was  plainly  about  to  become  their  queen. 
They  represented  that  the  cardinal  had  never 
wished  for  the  divorce,  except  in  favour  of  his 
French  scheme;  that  he  had  constantly  been 
bribed  and  bought  by  France.  Henry  turned  a 
ready  ear  to  all  tl^s,  and  to  more,  and  alrea<ly, 
in  conceit,  devoured  Wolsey’s  immense  wealth  ; 
and  his  courtiers  began  to  talk  at  dinner-time, 
that,  when  once  the  cardinal  was  dead  or  ruined, 
they  would  relieve  the  church  of  its  superfluous 
treasure.* *  The  amorous  king  set  out  on  a pro- 
gress: Anne  Boleyn  was  with  him,  and  Wolsey 
was  not.  The  cardinal,  however,  soon  rode  after 
the  coui-t,  and  joined  it  at  Grafton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, where,  to  the  gi*eat  dismay  of  Anne 
Jind  her  party,  the  king  receive<l  him  with  his 
old  familiarity  and  affection.  But  either  Henry 
was  acting  a part,  or  had  changed  his  mind  very 
sj)eedily,  for  on  the  morrow  Wolsey  was  ordered 
back  to  London,  and  he  never  saw  his  master’s 
face  again.* 

A few  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Michaelmas  term,  when  Wolsey  proceeded  to  the 
(Jourt  of  Chancery,  it  was  observed  that  none  of 
the  king’s  servants  ]>aid  him  any  honour;  and  on 
the  same  day  Hales,  the  attorney-general,  filed 
two  bills  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
charging  him  •with  having  transgressed  the  law 
of  the  land  in  exercising  the  functions  of  pope’s 
legate.  Wolsey’s  long  courtier  life  seems  to  have 
deprived  him  of  the  spiiit  of  a man,  and  the  sud- 
den loss  of  the  royal  favour  ■w'as  to  him  like  the 
removal  of  the  bright  sun  from  the  heavens.  The 
gorgeous  creature  fell  prostrate  at  once,  and 

' IxJtton  writton  at  the  moment  from  the  English  court  by 
the  French  aml>nnai.lur,  the  Uinhop  of  Uayonne. 
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crawled  in  the  dirt  like  a vile  worm.  Without 
an  effort  he  submitted  himself  to  the  scourge, 
and,  ordering  his  counsel  to  admit  his  guilt, 
where  he  was  innocent,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
king’s  mercy,  whining  and  saying  he  knew  not 
how  he  had  offended.  On  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retain  his  rank  and  property  in  the 
church,  he  drew  up  a deed,  transferring  his  entire 
]>ersonal  estate  to  his  gracious  master.  The  pro- 
perty thus  surrendered  was  valued  at  500,000 
crowns — an  immense  sum  ; but  Henry  had  nee<l 
of  it  all,  and  of  more,  and  the  cardinal's  promi>- 
titude  could  not  disarm  persecution.  Shortly' 
afterwaitls  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
waited  upon  him  at  York  Palace,  to  tell  him,  from 
the  king,  who  meant  to  liv'e  there  himself,  that 
he  must  quit  that  8]>lendid  palace,  and  confine 
himself  to  his  house  at  Esher.  Wolsey  submis- 
sively preiMired  to  de|)art.  But  he  showed  some 
little  spirit  when  his  sworn  enemies,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  requested  him  to  deliver  up  the  great 
seal.  “My  lords,”  said  he,  “the  great  seal  of 
England  was  delivered  to  me  by  the  hands  of 
ray  sovereign  ; I hold  it  by  his  majesty’s  letters- 
]>atent,  which,  along  with  it,  have  conferred  on 
me  the  office  of  chancellor,  to  be  enjoyed  during 
my  life ; and  I may  not  deliver  it  at  the  simple 
wort!  of  any  lord,  unless  you  can  show  me  yotir 
commission."  The  great  lords  were  mean  enough 
to  taunt  and  insult  the  fallen  minister ; and  the 
next  day,  when  Wolsey  was  ready  for  a short 
journey  to  Esher,  they  returned  to  him  with  an 
order  imder  the  sign-manual.  The  cardinal  read 
the  paper,  imme^liately  resigned  the  seal,  and 
gave  an  inventory  of  his  jewels,  plate,  cloth  of 
gold,  silks,  satins,  velvets,  tapestries,  and  all  other 
precious  commodities.  He  then  issue<l  from  his 
most  sumptuous  palace,  and  entered  his  barge. 
The  news  had  got  wing,  and  the  Thames  -was 
covered  with  boats  full  of  men  and  women,  who 
hooted  and  shouted,  and  told  him  how  happy 
they  were  to  see  him  sent  to  the  Tower.  'Tliey 
were  fools  for  their  pains ; for  the  words  of  Wol- 
sey’s faithful  attendant  were  fully  verified,  and 
there  came  “ another  hungry  and  lean  officer  in 
his  place,  that  bit  nearer  the  bone  than  the  old 
one.”  They  were  also  disappointed  as  to  the 
lord-cardinal’s  jiresent  journey,  for,  instead  of 
descending  the  river  to  the  Tower,  he  ascended 
it  to  Putney. 

As  he  was  travelling  by  land  from  Putney  to 
Esher,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains  (Sir  John 
Norris)  spurred  after  him,  and  overtaking  him 
on  the  rise  of  a hill,  presented  him  with  a ring 
which  the  king,  who  had  Uiken  it  from  his  own 
finger,  sent  him,  with  a very  comfortable  message. 
“Therefore,”  added  Sir  John,  “take  patience,  for 
I trust  to  see  you  yet  in  l>etter  estate  than  ever.” 
, Hereupon  the  lord-cardinal  alighted  from  his 
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mule,  fell  upon  his  knees,  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  ' 
humbly  thanked  God  for  such  happy  iutelligentre 
from  his  lord  the  king.  He  told  the  chamberlain 
that  his  tidings  were  worth  half  a kingdom;  but,  i 


Ebhbb— Gahewat  or  WoLsrv’s  Palace.' — From  a riew  by  Bavell. 


as  he  had  nothing  left  except  the  clotlies  on  his 
back,  he  could  make  him  no  suitable  reward.  He, 
however,  gave  Sir  John  a small  gold  chain  and 
crucifix.  “As  for  my  sovereign,”  he  adde<l, 
“sorry  am  I that  I have  no  worthy  token  to  send 
him ; but  stay,  here  is  my  fool  that  rides  beside 
me.  I beseech  thee  take  him  to  court,  and  give 
him  to  his  majesty.  I aasure  you,  for  any  noble- 
man’s pleasure,  he  is  worth  a thousand  jKJund.”* 
But  the  Iwautiful  solitudes  of  Esher  were 
gloomy  an<l  horrid  without  the  smiles  of  the 
king,  and  Wolsey  soon  sank  in  des()ondency  and 
sickness.  He  wrote  the  most  abject  letters  to  his 
“most  gracious,  and  merciful,  and  most  pious 
sovereign  lonl,”  calling  himself  a poor,  heavy, 
and  wretche«l  priest,  that  was  dying  for  want  of 
the  light  of  his  countenance ; but  Henry  gave 
him  no  further  comfort  till  he  heard  that  a slow 
fever  had  fixe<l  upon  him,  and  that  it  was  gene- 
rally l)elieved  that  he  was  dying.  Then  the  king 
somewhat  relented  towards  the  man  who  had 
been  his  dearest  friend  for  almost  twenty  years ; 


' h»ier  Palnr«  bulunKwl  Ui  Uie  aee  of  Wincliestvr,  and  is  su|v 
|N«ed  to  have  Ijeen  erected  by  ArehbUhop  Wainfleet,  who  pre- 
ceded Wulaey  hi  that  eee  abont  eighty  years.  It  was  a stately 
mansion,  built  of  brick.  The  only  part  now  remaining  U an 
elegant  gatehouse.  The  Interior  of  the  tower  oumpriaes  three 
BtoricB,  the  ajiartments  in  which  are  small  and  greatly  dilapi- 
dated. 

* OaenufuA.  The  fool,  it  appears,  waa  so  much  attached  to 
his  old  master,  the  cardinal,  that  he  would  not  leave  him  until 
forcibly  carrioil  off  by  six  stout  yeomen,  who  delivered  him  to 
the  king.  But  other  men,  besides  his  pour  buffoon,  loved  Wolsey 
dearly. 


and  he' not  only  said  that  he  would  lose  .£20,000 
rather  than  he  should  die,  but  he  also  sent  his 
(ihysicians,  and  some  jiresents  and  tokens  of 
friendship,  to  the  cardinal.  This  seems  to  have 
had  a wonderful  effect  upon 
Wolsey.  And  when  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  pro- 
nounced sentence  against 
him,  the  king  took  him  into 
his  ])rotection. 

At  this  crisis  the  king 
had  thought  fit  once  more 
to  summon  a parliament. 
On  the  1st  of  December  a 
bill  of  impeachment  against 
the  cardinal,  containing 
forty-four  Ri*ticles,  mostly 
of  a vague  and  ridiculous 
description,  and  signed  by 
fourteen  |)cei*s  and  all  the 
law  officers,  was  presente<l 
to  the  commons,  who,  after 
an  eloquent  s{)eech  from 
Thomas  Cromwell,  former- 
ly secretary  to  Wolsey,  but 
now  in  the  king’s  service, 
threw’  it  out.  The  cardinal 
now  mended  rapidly.  If  he  had  lieen  allowed 
to  retain  his  numerous  church  preferments  he 
w’ould  still  have  been  a very  rich  man ; but  he 
soon  found  that  Henry  harl  no  intention  of  keep- 
ing this  promise.  In  the  beginning  of  the  follow’- 
ing  year  he  was  deprived  of  everything  except 
the  bishoprics  of  York  and  Winchester,  and  the 
far  greater  jiart  of  the  revenue  of  the  latter  was 
appropriated  by  the  king,  who  divided  it  among 
the  Viscount  Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn’s  father, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Saudis,  Sir  John 
Russell,  and  other  laymen.  In  return,  however, 
Wolsey  received  a free  panlou  and  some  plate, 
furniture,  and  a little  money  for  present  exjieuses. 
He  was  now  permitted  to  come  nearer  to  the  court, 
and  he  removed  from  Esher  to  Richmond.  But 
the  jMirty  of  Anne  took  the  alarm,  and  he  was  pre- 
sently ordered  to  reside  in  the  north  of  England, 
within  his  archbishopria  Lingering  at  every 
stage,  in  the  fond  hope  of  being  recalle<i  to  court, 
Wolsey  travelled  to  York.  Yet,  when  once  there, 
his  mind  seemetl  reconciled  to  the  change,  and 
he  devoted  himself  with  wonderful  iseal  to  his 
ecclesiastical  duties.  At  the  same  time,  casting 
off  his  courtly  pride  and  arrogance,  he  became 
meek  and  mild  as  a primitive  apostle — courteous 
juid  affable  to  all  men.  The  gentlemen  of  York- 
sliire  he  entertained  at  a plain  but  hospitable 
table;  to  the  poor  he  gave  lil>eral  alnm  and  (what 
was  lietter)  abundant  employment  to  300  of  them 
; in  reftairing  the  churches  and  houses  of  the  see. 

I His  |X)pularity  in  the  course  of  a few  months 
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waxed  great  all  over  that  county.  But  this 
winning  of  men’s  hearts  did  not  suit  the  party 
who  now  ruled  at  court,  and  who  were  alarmed, 
not  only  at  the  cardinal’s  popularity,  but  also  at 
a correspondence  ho  waa  carrying  on  with  the 
French  king  and  with  the  pope. 

The  clergy  of  York,  delighted  with  their  me- 
tropolitan, waited  upon  Wolsey  in  a body,  and 
begged  that  he  would  be  installed  in  his  cathe- 
dral according  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessora. 
Wolsey  consented,  on  condition  that  the  thing 
should  be  done  w'ith  as  little  pomp  as  possible ; 
and  the  first  Monday  after  All-Saints  was  fixed 
for  the  ceremony.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
three  days  before  that  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  as 
the  lord-cardinal  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  his 
house  at  Cawood,  near  York,  he  was  told  that 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  arrived  from 
court,  and  was  dismounting  in  the  yard.  He  ex- 
pressed regret  that  he  had  not  arrived  before 
dinner  began,  for  the  earl  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  household,  and  be  did  not  doubt  that  he 
had  been  chosen  as  the  beai'er  of  good  news  from 
the  king.  He  arose  with  a cheerful  covmtenance 
to  w'elcome  him  as  he  came  into  the  hail.  Noi’- 
thumberland,  according  to  an  eye-witness,  was 


Gateway  of  Cawooi>  Palace.'— From  a vjow  by  Whitlock. 


much  affected,  and  hesitated  for  awhile,  but  at 
length  he  laid  a trembling  hand  on  the  old  man’s 

' Cawood  U a Kmall  town  ten  milea  noath  of  York,  whore  tha 
ArchbtMioiw  of  York  had  a )<aloce  or  ooitle  ai  early  aa  the  tenth 
»'i>tiiry.  Tltenairtle  waidlAroantlod  and  In  ^reat  partderaolUbed  | 


shoulder,  and  said,  in  a faltering  voice,  ‘‘My 
lord,  I arrest  you  of  high  treason.”  For  a season 
Wolsey  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  mote  as  well 
as  motionless ; and  when  he  recovered  speech,  it 
was  only  to  utter  unmanly  and  unavailing  lamen- 
tations, accompanied  by  wretched  tears.  Passive 
as  a doomed  victim  of  an  Eastern  sultan,  he  fol- 
lowed Northumberland.  "When  he  reached  Shef- 
field Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbiiry, 
stewanl  of  the  king’s  household,  he  was  sick  and 
fiunt,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  seized 
with  a dysentery,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed 
for  a fortnight.  On  resuming  his  slow  journey 
he  was  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sit  on 
hi.s  mule.  On  the  third  evening  he  reached  Lei- 
cester Abbey,  where  ho  was  received  at  the  gate 
by  the  monks,  holding  lighted  torches,  the  hour 
being  late.  “Father,”  said  he  to  the  abbot,  as 
he  dismounted,  “I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you.”  The  monks  carried  him  to  his  be<l, 
from  which  he  never  rose  again.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  day  and  night  he  swooned  re- 
peatedly ; and  on  the  second  morning  his  ser- 
vants, whose  warm  affection  proves  that  there 
must  have  been  gootl  and  amiable  qualities  in 
him,  saw  that  he  was  dying.  He  called  to  him 
Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had 
been  sent  down  to  take  charge  of  bis  person,  and 
said,  “ Master  Kingston,  I pray  you  have  me  com- 
mended most  humbly  to  bis  majesty,  and  beseech 
him,  on  my  behalf,  to  call  to  his  gracious  remem- 
brance all  matters  that  have  passed  between  us 
from  the  beginning,  especially  respecting  Queen 
Catherine  and  himself,  and  then  shall  his  con- 
science know  whether  1 have  offended  him  or  not. 
He  is  a priuce  of  most  royal  courage,  and  hath  a 
princely  heart — for,  rather  than  miss  or  want 
any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  one  half  of 
hU  kingdom.  And  I do  assure  you,  I have  often 
kneeled  before  him  in  his  privy  chamber,  some- 
times for  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him 
from  his  appetite,  and  could  not  prevail.  And, 
Master  Kingston,  this  I w'ill  say — had  I but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I liave  served  the 
king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
gray  hairs.”  The  cardinal  expired  as  the  clock 
was  striking  eight,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
November,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age;  and 
was  at  midnight,  without  any  solemnity,  buried 
in  our  Latly’s  Cliapel,  in  the  church  of  the  mon- 
aster}’.* 

The  faithfid  Cavendish,  his  chnmberhun,  who 
witnessed  his  last  moments,  went  on  from  Leices- 
ter to  announce  the  ev'ent  at  court.  He  found 
the  king  amusing  himself  with  archery  in  the 
j>ark  of  Hampton,  that  stately  pile  which  NVol- 

at  the  oonolusioii  of  tho  war  between  Cliarle*  I.  and  the  por- 
llament.  Tho  ^toway,  the  only  {tart  now  remaining,  wm  built 
by  Arohbiabop  Kemp.  * Cavtndith;  Godtein:  Fiddet. 
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Bey  had  built  and  richly  fumiahefl,  and  had  pre- 
sented aa  a free  gift  to  his  sovereign.  When  his 
sjHirt  was  done  Henry  listened  to  the  mournful 


nies-senger.  At  first  he  showetl  some  feeling,  but 
this  lasted  u very  little  while,  and  then,  with 
great  eagerness,  he  questioned  Cavendish  touch- 
ing a sum  of  £l5tK),  which,  aa  he  had  been  told, 
the  cardinal  had  coiu*ealed  in  some  secret  place. 
'I'his  was  all  the  solicitude  ho  showed  al>out  tlie 
death  of  so  devoteil  a sen'aut. 

Nearly  a year  liefore  the  cardinal’s  death,  and 
immediately  after  his  surrender  of  the  great  seal, 
Henry  hatl  formed  a new  cabinet,  from  which 
churchmen  were  carefully  excluded.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Anne  Boleyn’s  uncle,  became  pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  council ; but  a still  greater  share  of 
|)ower  fell  to  Charles  Rnuulon,  Ihikeof  Sutfolk 
and  lord-marshal,  and  to  the  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Viscount  Rochford,  who  soon  afterwjirds 
w.Ts  created  Rirl  of  Wiltshii'c.  lJut  a chancellor 

' |•••uoNK>l  i«vrni)  ruIi);i>*iuc»tabIi7liiiioiiU,  the  prin- 

cijml  «if  which  wo*  tho  Ahijcy  of  Ht.  Mnry  I’r#  or  <le  I’mtit, 
fuiiiKJnl  f-ir  Hiock  or  Au(;tutinl.in  catioim,  by  Itobort  Boasu, 
t^rl  <if  Ixji'^tcr,  A. I*.  IM.l.  It»  revenue  nt  llic  ilinolntion  wn» 
(1002,  0».  4'/.  or  lOSl,  14<.  W.  clear.  Moakw  of  it*  min* 

Atill  n>ninin. 

• Mr.  rnmde  ha*  no  doubt  of  Sir  Tliorna*  More’*  bavin}'  been 
a bitter  perwoentor,  and  of  hi*  prrw'ntiiig  in  thi*  nupect  a very 
niifavonrabic  oontruAt  to  Wolnoy.  “ Tho  rmtartant*,"  he  nay*, 
''althongh  from  tho  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  ainl 
Wulaey  * fall,  Ihuir  uilininto  triumph  wa«rcrtain,  }}ainc4l  nothing  , 
in  it*  ImiiK'diatc  conaoqurnce*.  They  *uffcrtxl  rather  from  tho  . 
e-Mjeme**  of  the  politiral  r-fomier*  to  clear  thrnwelve*  frnin  ' 
•'■niplicity  writh  heten>h>xy  ; and  thebi»ln>;«.  wervevrn  tnunteil 
w ith  the  *piritiin]  di*Mm»ion«  of  tho  renlni,  a*  an  evidence  of 
tl-eir  itiihdcnoe  and  mi*cnndiict.  Ijingurge  of  thI*  kind  liodtTl  | 
ill  for  the  •t^lri^tian  hrctliren  and  tho  rhnlee  of  WoUoy'*  *uc- 
c.w*or  for  the  utllce  of  chancollor  *oon  conllrinetl  their  appro- 
heiiAion*  Wolat-x  ha>l  cluutiac^l  them  with  whilie;  Sir  Thotnat 

VuL.  I. 


was  still  wanting,  and  this  honour  was  thrust 
upon  the  unwilling  shoulders  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  More  was  a conscientious  and  zealous 
Catholic,  who  showed  that  he 
could  face  the  scaffold  for  his 
religious  opinions;  but,  a little 
before  this  time,  chance  hail 
introducetl  into  the  councils 
of  the  king  one  who  was 
equally  zealous  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.* 
It  chanced  that  Dr.  Ganliner, 
then  secretary  to  Uenrv, 
and  Dr.  Fox,  suj>|K;d  with  a 
gentleman  of  good  family, 
named  CVessy,  at  a time  when 
the  grand  topic  of  conversa- 
tion was  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catherine.  During  supjier  a 
grave  and  leanied  man,  who 
w.as  tutor  in  the  family,  ven- 
tured to  s.ay,  that  the  proj>cr 
way  of  settling  that  tedious 
matter  would  lie  to  have  it 
<liscussed  and  determined  by 
learned  and  holy  doctors,  u|>- 
on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Wonl  of  God,  without  any  further  reference  to 
the  pojie.  W’hen  this  conversation  was  rej>ortcd 
to  Henry,  he  sai<l,  “ that  the  man  who  s)M>ke 
thus  hatl  the  right  sow  by  the  car."*  This 
man  was  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was  immediately 
summoned  to  court,  and  onlered  to  draw  up  his 
opinions  ih  writing.  He  was  soon  named  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  and  sent  to  reside  in  the  house 
of  the  E.arl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne  lioleyn’s  father, 
where  a stimulus  to  exertion  could  hardly  1k^ 
wanting.  But  Cranmer  had  alrea<ly  a higher 
incentive;  and  thei-e  can  l>e  little  doubt  that 
many  of  his  friends  and  associates,  as  well  as  he 
himself,  saw  the  vantage-grouml  they  might  gain 
for  the  new  doctrines.  His  main  argument  was 
sufliciently  simple—  it  was,  that  the  laws  of  God. 
•as  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  and  confirmed  by  the 


of  the  Ctopia,  the  fricnii  of  Krnniiu*,  m ho*o  life  w n*  of  bhilriclvra 
lieauty,  «ho««  gciilu*  wo*  cultivitteil  to  Uie  holiest  attaiiinblo 
l>erfcctiiiii,  wa»  to  jirovo  to  tho  worlJ  that  the  >piiit  of  iMMai  ■ 
cntioii  i*  no  |ieculiar  attribute  of  the  )K-<lniit,  the  bigot,  or  the 
fanatic,  but  may  or>-cxii.t  with  the  fairest  graces  of  the  human 
elioractcr.  Tlie  live*  of  remarkable  men  iMually  illu«trate  nome 
rniphatic  truth.  Sir  Tliomaa  More  may  l>0  aoid  to  Inave  iived  to 
iilu*trat«  tho  nccuwuirT  tcnilencicn  of  Itoiiianum  in  an  honct-t 
mind  oonvinoed  of  it*  truth  ; to  *how  that  tho  te*t  of  linrcrity 
in  a man  who  ]>rofr*eea  to  regard  orthodoxy  a*  an  eeaential  of 
■aixntion.  Is  not  the  rratiincM  to  endure  iwrsecuticn,  but  tlie 
courago  that  will  venture  to  inflii't  it."  }Dy  orthmloxy  tho 
author  munt  mean  Itonian  Cnt’iolic  orthothixy,  not  wliat  i*  Imld 
to  l>o  orthisioxy  by  rtdig'ous  communion*  whieli  holil  all  )xu-'e. 
ciition  for  oonsciciu'e  «ake  to  bo  tho  veritat  hetcmdoxy..i— See 
Fniude's  //irtorv  o/ A'nj/idi.d,  vol.  il.  j>.  73. 

^ Todd's  /.i/<  <4.>‘  t'raniarr.  U Hiu ; ltioffniph*i  Jlril.  article 
'•Cranmer." 

00 
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ancient  fathers,  did  not  jwniiit  a man  to  marry 
his  brolliers  widow;  and  hi.s  ti-eatise  w'a.s  soon 
tinished  ainl  conimitteil  to  tlie  press — that  mighty 
engine  whose  infant  activity  was  stimulated  by 
this  controversy.  By  the  advice  of  Wolsey. 
Henry  liad  alreatiy  sent  agents  to  consult  some 
of  the  foi*eign  uni  verities,  but  without  any  no- 
tion of  making  their  decision  final,  or  subversive 
of  tlie  pope’s  authority.  He  now  consulted  Ox- 
fo:-d  and  Cainliridge,  jmlgiug  that  his  own  uni- 
vei-aities  would  not  dare  to  ofior  any  opposition 
to  his  .aKsolute  will ; but  he  was  mistaken.  At  Ox- 
ford the  subject  was  debated  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence, and  a convocation  dissolved  in  confu.siou 
and  upro.ar,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
'J'he  doctors  nml  seniors,  “ in  hopes  of  reward, 
«ir  out  of  fear,  gave  their  opinions  concerning  the 
matter  such  as  they  thought  would  ])le!U?e  the 
king;  but  the  juniors  disputed  it  very  eagerly, 
and  couhl  not  lie  drawn  to  their  minds.”  U|K>n 
this  the  king  achlressed  a remonstrance  to  Oxford, 
rectuumending  the  more  discreet  and  aged  men 
to  bring  their  juniors  to  greater  order  and  con- 
formity; and  admonishing  the  young  gentlemen, 


Tmomjls  Cbasmfji,  Archbuliop  or CoiiUirbur}'. — Afler  lloll>eiii. 


that  if  they  went  on  to  jilay  the  mastei-s  as  they 
were  lieginiiing  to  do,  they  would  find  that  it  is 
not  good  to  provoke  hornets.' 

.Tohn  liongland.  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  master 
of  All-iSouls  College,  the  jirincijial  champion  for 
the  divorce  in  this  Oxfonl  controversy,  w.-is  a 
prelate  after  the  king’s  own  heart.  He  nian- 
reuvred  .and  threatened,  and  carried  his  )X)int. 
But  his  letter  to  the  king,*  which  was  unknown 
to  earlier  historians,  completely  u|xsets  the  asser- 
tion that  the  univei-sity  of  Oxford  wjis  allowetl 

' Irriliirt  ertibnmrit  is  the  royal  expivusion,  )>orrowe<l  (Vimi  the 
Aui]>hitruo  of  riaiitiu,  aft  ii.  *c.  2,  v.  77.  * StuU  Pajxrt. 


to  manage  the  question  in  their  own  way,  an<l  to 
decide  impartially.  Ixird  Herl>ert  and  the  mi- 
nute Anthony  k Wood  Imth  stated  the  facts  cor- 
rectly, but  their  evidence  has  lieen  overlooketl  by 
our  historians.  At  Cambridge  the  same  kind  of 
opposition  was  overcome  by  the  same  arts  and 
threats,  and  the  seal  of  each  university  was,  at 
last,  affixed  to  a long  pajier  declaring  the  mar- 
riage of  Queen  Catherine  to  lie  illegal. 

; The  foreign  universities,  which  could  not  l>e 
threatened,  were  bribetl;  anil  TTenry'’s  active 
I agents,  who  were  now  numerous,  s«ittere«l  money 
in  all  directions.  In  Italy  the  faculties  of  Bo- 
[ logna,  Pailua,  and  Ferrara,  and  some  hundreils 
of  learned  men,  deidared  for  Henrv.  In  Ger-  i 
, many  the  ]x)wer  of  the  em|>er<ir  was  more  pre- 
! valent  than  English  money,  and  not  a single 
I univeisity  would  justify  the  divorce.  Whether 
I’retestants  or  C'atholire,  all  the  German  doctors, 
with  a few  exceptions,  loudly  condemneil  the 
]>roject.  Luther  him.self  told  Banios,  one  of  the 
agents  in  those  ]>arts,  that  it  would  lie  more  l.aw- 
ful  for  Henry  to  h.ave  two  wives  at  the  same 
I time,  th.an  to  divorce  Catherine  for  the  purjKise 
of  marrying  another  woman;  and  the  mild  Me- 
lancthon  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion.  In  France  it  w.as  fletermined  by  the  j 

court  to  make  .a  good  bargain.  Fnincis  repre- 
sented how  dangerous  it  would  be  at  that  im>-  . 

ment  to  irritate  Charles,  who  still  hehl  his  two 
sons  as  hostages;  but,  upon  Ilenn*  munificently  ' 

giving  up  a claim  of  /)OU,(HM)  crowns  and  the  lily 
of  diamonds,  and  advjuicing  the  sum  of 
crowns,  he  consented  that  his  universities  should 
entertain  the  great  subject  But  still  the  le.anied 
of  France  were  very  dilatory  in  the  caus«*,  lujd 
the  leailiug  churchmen  kept  their  eyes  fixed  ui*ou 
I the  procecilings  of  the  jH>pe. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Clement,  yielding  to 
the  peraonal  ajiplication  of  Charles,  who  w.os  then 
in  Italy,  published  a breve  forbidding  Henry 
I to  contract  a new  marriage,  under  p.ain  of  excom- 
munication. A few  days  after  this  the  Eiirl  or 
Wiltshire  arrived  at  the  head  of  a new  endMtssy, 
j which  was  instructed  to  u.se  all  kinds  of  means 
to  prevail  ujwn  both  |)o]>e  and  eni|)en>rto  con- 
sent to  the  divorce.  Clement  received  them  inri 
mild,  conciliating  manner,  but  Cluarles  wjis  <h.<i- 
giisted  and  irritated  at  the  sight  of  the  father  "f 
Anne  Boleyn,  whose  employment  in  this  uii-ssion 
showed  a wjuit  l)oth  of  tact  and  of  delicacy.  “Stop, 
sir,”  sjud  the  emperor  to  the  E.arl  of  Wilt-shire, 

“ let  your  colle.agues  sjjeak — you  are  a jMirty  m 
this  cause."  The  earl  replied,  smartly,  th.at  he 
j was  there  as  the  representative  of  his  sovereign. 

! not  as  father  of  Anne  Boleyn:  but  neither  his 
8elf-jK)S8e.ssion,  nor  his  lilienil  promises  of  money, 

{ ]>roduoed  any  favourable  effect  u|K)n  Charles, 
who  said  that  he  would  never  sell  the  honour  ol 
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his  Kooil  aunt  Catherine.  Cranmer  remaineil  at 
Icoiuo  to  convince  the  ix)i>e;  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
ahire  and  tlie  rest  retnme<l  homeward  through 
France,  where  the  earl  remainetl  some  time  to 
urge  on  the  unwilling  universities.  After  many 
intrigues,  the  universities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Tou- 
louse, Angers,  and  Hourges,  voted  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Catherine  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Cod;  the  other  Fj-ench  universities  were  not  con- 
sulted, or,  if  they  were,  their  answers  were  sup- 
pressed as  unfavourable  to  Henry.  But  all  these 
opinions  rested  uixm  the  sup]M>sition  that  the 
marriage  between  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine 
luul  been  consummated.  The  queen  {Mrsisted  in 
her  solemn  assertion  that  it  had  not,  and  the  king 
could  not  jirove  the  contrary.' 

('ranmer,  finding  that  he  could  do  no  good 
at  Rome,  went  into  Germany,  where,  some  time 
after,  he  committed  himself  to  the  liefonued  doc- 
trines, by  the  ilecided  step  of  marrying  the  niece 
»>f  his  friend  Osiander,  the  Protestant  pastor  of 
Niirnberg.  He  kept  the  match  a secret,  how- 
ever, for  the  time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  he 
could  advaiitageously  break  with  the  Chujx*h  of 
Rome.  There  was  wanting,  to  cai-ry  forward  in 
England  the  imjioi'tiuit  cluuiges  that  had  alreiuly 
Itegun  on  the  Continent,  a spirit  more  resolute 
than  that  of  Cranmer,  and  this  spirit  luul  l>eeu 
already  found  in  Thomas  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  w;w  the  son  of  a blacksmith  at  Put- 
ney. As  his  father  rose  in  wealth  or  condition, 
aiid  became  a brewer  or  a fuller,  he  was  enabled 


TiiOMAa  CnoMweu.,  JUrl  of  Eaax.— Alter  Ilotbein. 


to  give  his  son  a tolerable  e<lucation,  including  a 
little  I^atin.  In  his  youth  Thomas  went  to  the 
Continent,  wdiero  he  learned  several  foreign  lan- 
guages. His  first  occujMition  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a clerk  in  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp: 
he  afterw.ards  ser\'e<l  as  a tmof>er  under  the  Con- 

• Lt  Orand.  Ucrixrt,  Hall.  Oodirin. 


stable  Bourbon,  and  followed  that  desperate 
leader  Uj  the  simk  of  Rome.  When  j^eace  was 
restoretl  to  Italy  he  returned  to  his  commercial 
jjursuits,  and  worked  in  the  counting-house  of  a 
merchant  at  V enice.  After  this  strange  career,  in 
which  he  acquired  a deep  knowledge  of  the  world, 

I he  bent  his  stej*  towartls  England,  where  he  t<xjk 
up  the  study  and  profe.ssion  of  the  law.  He  sfMjn 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  great  Wolsey,  who 
took  him  into  his  household,  apixiiuteil  him  his 
solicitor,  and  employed  him  in  the  di.ssolution  of 
the  monasteries,  luid  as  chief  agent  in  the  foun- 
dation of  his  colleges.  In  these  offices  he  ju*- 
quired  wealth,  and  the  hatred  of  the  monastic 
lK>dies.  He  was  soon  returned  as  a meinl)er  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  remly  mldress 
and  bilent  for  business  were  conspicuous.  As 
far  as  coni|)orted  with  an  ambitious  nature,  he 
seems  to  have  been  attached  to  his  old  master, 
and  when  Wolsey  w'jia  disgraced  he  followed  him 
to  Esher.  This  retirement  was  ill  suited  to  such 
a mind;  and  he  soon  rcxle  back  to  T/tndon  and  to 
court,  saying  that  there  he  would  “ either  make 
or  nnir."  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  Wol- 
sey, who  h.'ul  a great  reliance  u|)on  his  bilents 
and  his  fidelity,  and  who,  a few  days  after,  wrote 
to  implore  him  to  ‘•employ  all  his  wit,  gwwl-will, 
and  jx)licy,  in  all  places  where  he  should  think 
good  might  be  done  for  his  unfortunate  friend,’’" 
di«l  not  consider  that  Cromwell  wjis  deserting 
j him,  but  saw  his  dejMirture  for  court  with  plea- 
sure and  with  hoj>e.  Indeed,  it  wiis  at  this  junc- 
ture, ami  a very  few  days  after  his  leaving  his 
IMitren,  that  Cromwell  made  the  ehsjuent  sjjeech 
in  ]Hirliainent  in  his  defence.  It  isa.ssumed,  and 
very  re*asonably,  that  l)oth  Cromwell  and  the  par- 
liament, in  rejecting  the  bill  of  im|)cnchment, 
luul  received  oixlers  from  the  king  to  that  effect, 
but  it  is  not  (piite  so  fair  to  assume  th.at  Crom- 
well, who  showe<l  a grateful  heart  in  other  re- 
H{)ccts,  did  not  use  his  newly-acquired  influence 
over  Henry’s  mind  to  the  a«lv:uitage  of  his  old 
master.  Cromwell  playetl  his  part  so  well  at 
court,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  stewardshiji 
of  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  which  had  ta'cn 
dissolved  under  Wolsev,  ami  was  admitted  fre- 
quently  to  ]>ersonal  c<mference  with  the  king. 
At  the  critical  moment  when  the  we:iker  minds 
of  Henry  and  his  courtiei's  were  wavering  ami 
half  alarmed  at  the  firm  op|K>sition  of  the  |k>|>c, 
he  asked  for  an  audience,  in  which,  after  some 
necessary  circumlocution,  he  said  that  the  chief 
emlairrassment  wjis  owing  to  the  timidity  of  the 
king’s  ministers,  who  stood  too  murh  in  awe  of 
vulgar  opinion,  and  that  the  be.st  way  to  decide 
the  <piestion  of  the  divorce  was,  to  deny  the 

• from  Wolmy  Ui  Crumwell,  lintod  Kcher.  ISth  liecrni. 

lK>r,  pnblixhed  iu  Slat*  Pajttrt.  The  onginal  holotfrapb  i» 
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authority  of  tlie  pope  altogetlier — to  rest  upon 
the  opinions  already  received  from  the  uuivei’si- 
ties,  and  the  coniirination  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, which  it  wjis  easy  to  obtain.  Going  fur- 
ther than  this,  Cromwell  even  recommeudetl  the 
king  to  follow  the  example  of  the  German  prin- 
ces who  had  received  the  new  religion,  and  de- 
clare himself  the  supreme  head  of  his  own  church. 
He  demonstrated  that,  by  the  present  division  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powera,  Henry  was 
only  half  a king;  and  that,  to  have  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  authority,  the  bishops  and  clergy  ought 
to  be  made  wholly  dependent  upon  the  crown,  and 
not  allowed  to  hold  anything  from  the  poj>e.  No 
doctrine  could  l>e  more  {ailatable  to  the  king, 
whose  greedy  imagination  already  fattened  on  the 
wealth  of  the  ecele.siastical  estate  ; and,  without 
pretending  to  turn  Protestant  (which  he  never 
did),  he  resolved  to  follow  the  a<lvice  of  Crom- 
w'ell,  who  was  forthwith  sworn  of  his  privy 
council. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  great  churchmen 
would  concur  in  this  grand  project,  but  it  was 
presently  seen  that  the  clergy  of  England  were 
now  powerle.ss.‘  By  the  advice  of  Cromwell  the 
whole  body  were  involved  in  apnemunire,  or  ac- 
cused fus  fautors  and  abettors  of  Wolsev,  in  hav- 
ing  acknowledged  his  authority  as  legate,  which 
authority,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  been  con- 
lirmed  by  the  king  himself.  At  the  same  time, 
Henry  and  Cromwell  took  care  to  hint  to  the 
clergy,  wdio,  in  great  alarm,  had  assembled  in 
convocation,  that  the  royal  wrath  might  be  as- 
suaged by  a round  sum  of  money.  The  convo- 
cation offered  a j)re.scnt  of  100, (MM).  Tlie  king 

did  not  complain  of  the  amount,  but  he  refused 
to  accept  it  or  give  any  pai-don  uides.s,  in  the 
l»reanible  to  their  grant,  they  formally  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  “ the  prfjtector  and  only  su- 
jirenie  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  Eng- 

' This  was  largely  owing  to  tlicir  lom  of  moral  iiifluonco. 
Speaking  of  the  ccclosuistic.al  courts  in  1529,  Mr.  Froinlo  says:— 

Tho  ivcoplo  migtit  have  ondtirod  bettor  to  submit  to  so  enor- 
mous a tyranny,  if  tho  conduct  of  tho  clergy  Uiorasolrcs  had 
given  them  a title  to  rospect,  or  if  equal  Justice  h.id  been  dis- 
tributed to  lay  and  spiritmil  offeiidors.  ‘ Benefit  of  clergy,’  un- 
hs]>pily,  os  at  this  time  iut«r|>retcd,  was  littieolse  tliau  n priri- 
lege  to  commit  sins  with  impunity.  The  grossest  moral  pro- 
lligacv  in  n priest  was  i>nssc«l  over  with  indifference;  and  so  far 
from  exacting  obedience  in  her  miuisteni  to  a higher  standard 
than  she  required  of  urdinar)'  iienons,  tlio  church  extended  her 
limits  under  fictitious  pretexts  .-u  a aanctiuiry  for  lettered  vil- 
l.-dny.  Kvory  person  who  could  road  was  claimed  by  prescriptive 
usage  as  a clerk,  and  shiolde<l  tutder  her  protecting  mantle ; nor 
was  any  clerk  amenable  for  the  wont  crimes  to  the  secular  juris- 
diction, until  he  had  been  first  tried  and  degraded  by  the  eccle- 
siastical Judge* *.  Bo  far  was  this  pro)xwternus  exemption  carried, 
that  previous  to  the  first  of  tho  23d  of  Henry  VTII.,  those  who 
wore  within  tho  degrees,  might  commit  munler  with  imjiunity, 
tho  forms  which  it  was  neocasaiy  to  observe  in  degrading  a 
priest  or  deacon  licing  so  complicated  os  to  amount  to  aheoluto 
protoction. 

“ .Vmong  the  clergy,  prujierly  so  called,  however,  tho  pru- 
vuding  offence  was  not  crime,  but  licentiousness.  .\  doubt  has 


land.”  For  three  whole  days  the  clergy  debated 
on  this  unexpected  proposition.  Many  were 
averse  to  any  such  clause,  but  the  majority, 
dreading  the  king  s violence  of  temper,  inclined 
to  admit  it,  with  the  limitation,  quaiUum  per  le- 
gem Chritti  liceat  (as  far  as  may  be  by  the  law 
of  Christ).  “ Mother  of  God  I”  roared  Henry’  to 
Cromwell,  and  the  others  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  manage  this  matter,  “ you  have  played  me  a 
shrewd  turn.  I thought  to  have  made  fools  of 
those  prelates,  and  now  you  have  so  ordered  the 
business  that  they’  are  likely  to  make  a fool  of 
me,  as  they  have  done  of  you  already’.  Go  to 
them  again,  and  let  me  have  the  business  passed 
■without  any  quautums  or  tantnms : I •will  have 
no  qujintum  nor  no  tantuni  in  the  matter,  but  let 
it  be  done  out  of  band.**  In  the  end,  however, 
Henry  yielded,  pocketed  the  .£100, (X)0,  and  let 
the  limitation  stand.  Shortly  after  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  as  chancellor,  attended  l>y’  twelve 
{leers,  -spiritual  and  temjioral,  ■went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  the  chancellor  de- 
clared all  that  the  king  had  done  touching  his 
marriage  with  Catherine,  “ who  before  time  hail 
been  wediled  and  bedded  to  his  own  brother;” 
,'ind  showed  how  the  king,  like  a virtuous  prince, 
for  the  a’lfety  of  his  conscience  and  for  the  peace 
of  his  kingdom,  had  consulted  divers  universi- 
ties, not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad,  even  in 
tho  pope’s  dominions.  Then  Sir  Rry’an  Tuke 
took  out  of  a box  twelve  writings  sealed  (the 
answers  of  the  universities),  and  read  them  to  the 
house  word  by  word.  He  also  pinduced  many 
other  papers,  and  divera  books  written  by  doc- 
tors of  foreign  nations,  but,  as  they’  were  long, 
and  the  day  was  already  sjient,  they  wore  not 
read;  and,  after  a severe  tri.al  of  patieuoe,  the 
members  were  dismissed,  with  strict  orders  to 
tell  all  their  neighbours  in  the  country’  how  just 
and  righteous  wa.s  the  king’s  cause.* 

recently  crept  iu  amongst  our  historian*,  a*  to  the  credibility  of 
tho  extreme  longnugo  in  which  the  contcraiioraty  writer*  *poke 
uixin  thU  ]>ainful  topic.  It  will  *carccly  bo  snpiwsod  that  the 
pictiiro  ba»  boon  ovonlr.awn  in  tho  net  book*  of  tbo  oonsistotj 
court* ; and,  os  wo  nee  it  there,  it  ia  alinoet  toT  deplorable  for 
boliof,  as  well  in  its  own  intrinsic  hidoou*no«,  and  in  tho  un- 
conscioiu  connivanco  of  the  authorities.  Brothel*  were  kejit  in 
Ixindon  for  tho  osi>ocial  uso  of  prio*ts ; tho  ' confcsnional  ‘ *** 
abused  ill  the  most  o)>en  and  ]>rolligato  manner.  Cases  occurrol 
of  tlie  same  frightful  profanity,  in  tho  service  of  tho  mass,  which 
at  Rome  startlod  Luther  into  Protestantism  ; and  acta  of  innet 
lietween  nuns  and  monks  were  too  frequently  exposed,  to  allow 
us  to  regard  tho  dotocied  instaiircs.  It  may  ho  said  that  l)>e 
proceedings  upon  threo  ch.argoe  prove,  at  least,  that  efforts  were 
made  to  repress  them.”  Tlie  author  then  relates  cases  showiiig 
that  such  priestly  offenders  compounded  for  ahaolution  by  pay* 
lucnt  of  trifiiiig  fines. — See  Froude,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

* Bailey,  L\re  of  Bi*hop  Fidi(r. 

* Jlrrtert;  Hall:  Siote.  During  this  session  of  iiarliameiit  one 

Richard  Rose,  cook  to  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  put  poiain 

into  the  soup,  with  tho  intent  of  killing  his  master.  Tlie  bishop 
escajied,  but  no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  his  serraiits  were  poisoned- 
Tho  oook  was  thrown  into  a cauldron  of  hot  water,  and  boilid 
nlivo  at  Biuithflcld ! 
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Soon  after  ]in>rogation  of  parliament,  the  king 
Kent  several  lords  of  his  council  to  Queen  Cathe- 
rine at  Greenwich,  to  terrify  her  into  submission, 
a:id  to  make  her  agree  to  abide  by  the  decisiou  of 
foiu:  of  the  bishops  and  four  of  the  lay  peers  of 
England.  The  high-minded  Spjuiiiu* *d  was  still 
firm,  upon  which  she  was  removed  to  Windsor.  In 
the  month  of  July  she  was  ordered  to  quit  that 
royal  residence.  *•  I go,”  sjiid  she ; “ but,  go 
where  1 may,  I shall  still  Imj  his  lawful  wife.” 
She  went  to  the  Moor  in  Hertfonl.shire,  a beau- 
tiful manor  with  a park,  which  had  belonged  to 
tlie  see  of  York.  From  the  Moor  she  s<x)n  went  | 
to  Easthamstead,  and  thence  to  Ampthill,  where 
she  finally  fixed  her  i-esidence. 

About  the  same  time,  to  prove  the  orthodo.xy 
of  the  king  and  court,  Thomas  Biluey,  a learned  j 
and  amiable  man,  was  burucil  at  Smithtield  as  an  j 
acoirsed  heretic,  for  having  attempted  to  expose 
tlie  errors  of  Foj>ery.  This  was  a l)eginning  to  ' 
the  atrocious  system  pui*aued  during  the  rest  of 
this  ivign,  in  which  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
plundered  and  hanged  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^ 
professoi-s  of  the  Refonned  religion  were  burned  | 
on  the  other,  in  pretty  equal  proportions.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  whose  great  learning  and  wit  did  ■ 
not  exempt  him  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  times,'  to<jk  a melancholy  ]>art  in  some  of  the 
prosecutions  against  Protestants,  but  he  had  no 
taste  for  those  instituted  agiiinst  his  own  church: 
he  tlisappi-oved  of  the  plan  jnirsued  with  regard  ] 
to  the  unfortunate  queen  ; and,  in  other  respects,  | 
seeing  nothing  but  danger  and  disgrace  in  the  I'e- 
tuining  of  office,  he  represented  to  the  king  that 
he  wius  gnjwing  ohl,  and  had  need  of  re|)08e. 
After  making  many  efforts  to  retain  him,  Henry 
atvepteil  his  resignation;  and  More  withdrew  to 
solitude  and  |»overty  on  the  IGth  of  Maiy,  1532. 

( )n  the  -1th  of  J une  following,  the  seals  were  given 
to  Sir  ThoniJis  Aiullev,* 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  the  |k>|>c 
mmle  ovcrturt:s  for  a reconciliation;  but  Henry,' 
jK-ting  uj>on  the  grand  plan  of  (.'romwell,  who  j 
was  now  the  most  influenti.al  jierson  in  his  conn-  i 
cil,  rejected  the  pnjjwsals  with  wrath  and  dis-  j 
gust,  for  an  indis|x:nsabic  condition  was  that  he 
should  take  back  his  wife  and  put  away  “a  ' 
ceilain  I,Jidy  Anne.”  Under  the  absolute  guid- 
ance of  Cromwell,  the  parliament— which  was 
now  freqjiently  assemble<l,  iKJCJiu.se  in  all  matters, 
except  money-bills,  it  did  pi-ecisely  what  the 
court  wi.she<l — {massed  an  act  for  the  abolition  of 
the  annates  or  first-fruits,  which  formed  a very 
considerable  item  in  the  fwsor  taxc.s  pai<l  yearly 
to  the  poj)e;  and  at  the  same  time  they  abrogatc<l 
the  authority  of  the  clergy  in  convocation,  and 
annexed  that  authority  to  the  crown.  On  the 

* Mnr«,  hns«v(ir,  dotilnl  thnt  h«  had  ever  br«n  cruel  the 
heivtic*.  Wo  bellcro  Uuit  trUlini/iy  he  never  waa.  * | 


loth  of  NovernWr  Clement  signed  a breve,  de- 
claring both  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  excom- 
municated, unless  they  should  se|mrate:  but  this 
deed  was  laid  by  for  some  time.* 

Henry  was  now  exceedingly  anxious  to  strength- 
en his  alliance  with  the  French  king,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  he  had  induced  Francis 
to  agree  to  a meeting.  His  grace  of  England, 
who  could  move  nowhere  without  Lsuly  Anne, 
whom  he  had  recently  created  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke,  propased  as  an  equable  arrangement, 
that  his  grace  of  France  should  also  bring  his 
favourite  lady  to  the  meeting;  but  Francis, 
though  no  great  moralist,  declined  the  pro|X)sal. 
But  this  circumstance  did  not  make  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke  stav  at  home,  and  she 
went  with  the  king  and  a mo.st  splendid  retinue 
to  Calais.  On  the  21st  of  October  Henry  went 
to  Boulogne,  where  Francis  received  him,  and 
enterUiiued  him  for  four  days.  The  two  kings 
then  rej)aired  lovingly  together  to  Calais,  and 
there  Henry  requited  the  hospitality  of  his  royal 
brother  with  balls  and  masks,  in  which  the  mar- 
cliioness  was  the  principal  personage.  There 
was  an  idle  talk  of  a coalition  to  oppose  the  vic- 
torious Turks  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom; 
but  the  only  business  done  wjis,  the  making  of 
an  agreement  by  which  Francis  l)ound  himself 
to  invite  the  |X>j>e  to  a conference  at  Marseilles, 
and  to  take  part  with  Henry  in  case  Clement 
shouhl  not  cease  his  opposition. 

It  was  altogether  improUible  that  Francis 
should  carry  his  point  with  the  pope;  but  Henry 
did  not  wait  the  result  of  his  application.  ‘‘Much 
about  St.  Paul’s  Day,"  that  is,  either  the  4th,  or 
more  probably  the  25th,  of  Janu.ary,  1533,  be- 
tween night  and  morning.  Dr.  Ia-c,  one  of  the 
roy.al  chaplains,  was  summoned  to  celebrate  mass 
in  a remote  garret  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall. 
On  going  there  the  astoimded  priest  found  the 
king  attended  only  by  Norris  and  Heneiige,  two 
of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-chain la-r,  and  Anne 
Boleyn,  with  her  train-bearer,  Mra.  Savage,  af- 
terwiu’ds  the  Lady  Berkeley,’  fi-om  which  he 
umlerstood  that  more  was  meant  than  a mass. 
A court  chaplain  — jiud  in  such  a court  -was  not 
likely  to  have  many  scruples,  or  the  courage  ne- 
cessjuy  to  face  the  wrath  of  such  a king ; but  it  is 
said  that  I>ee  ilid  not  jierform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony until  Henry  told  him  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  at  length  decided  in  his  favour,  and 
that  he  had  the  ]x>j>e’s  instrument  under  lock  and 
key  in  his  closet.  This  strange  marriage  party 
sei>aratcd  in  silence  and  secrecy  before  it  was 
daylight;  and  some  of  Henry’s  most  coutidential 
advisers  knew  not  what  Inul  piussed  until  sevend 


’ Uerfurt;  U Grand;  BiiniiH.  Hid.  H'/orm. 

* Another  ai'rouut  li«r  fathur  nn<i  *n<l  hw 

uucle  U»o  Ihilie  of  NurfulV,  to  tuivo  boon 
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weeka  after.  Feeling,  however,  that  this  clan- 
destine measure  would  embarrass  the  French, 
who  lia<l  sent  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  he  de- 
spatched Anne’s  father  to  explain  inattera  to  ' 
Francis,  and  to  i-equest  the  immediate  presence  ! 


in  England  of  a conBdential  French  agent.  To 
this  agent  Henr>’  promised  that  he  would  keep 
the  marriage  a secret  till  the  month  of  May,  by 
which  time  it  was  calculated  the  interview  be- 
tween Francis  and  Clement  would  be  over.' 
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denied  the  king’s  supremacy — Deatii  of  Queen  Catherine — .Anne  Boloyn  arrested  on  a charge  of  adultery — 
Imprisoned  in  the  Tower  Her  conduct  in  )>risou — Her  trial  before  the  couucil^ — Her  execution — Cranmer’s 
conduct  ami  letter  on  the  occasion — Henry  marries  Jane  Seymour-  His  treatment  of  his  daughter  Mary — 
I>is.solutiou  of  the  monasteries— -Hardships  of  the  monks  and  nuns— Henry’s  tyrannical  proccwliiigs  as  head  of 
the  English  church — They  occasion  discontent  an<l  revolt — Insurrections  in  several  counties-  Uebcllioii  called 
the  “ Pilgrimage  of  Grace’’ — Demands  of  the  rebels — Henry’s  answer — The  rebellion  suppressed — CaiUinal 
Pole — His  birth  and  early  history — His  writings  against  Henry — Death  of  Jane  Seymour. 


IN  the  meantime Cranmer  hail  returned 
from  Germany,  and  again  taken  up 
his  re.sidcnce  with  the  family  of  Amie 
Boleyn.  The  see  of  Caiiterbiir}’  Inul 
been  vacant  aevenil  months  by  the 

• death  of  Archbishop  Warham,  -and 

the  king  now  offered  it  to  Cninmer,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  being  privaUdy  a manded  man,  and 
now  an  entii-e  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  ; 
agreed  to  accept  it  as  a Catholic.  As  Henry  had  | 
still  a lurking  re.spect  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  s})iritual  matters,  he  insisted,  notwithstanding 
hisassumption  of  supremacy,  that  Cramnershouhl 
obtain  the  bull  aud  pallium  from  the  pope,  and 
take  the  usinil  oath.s.  1 low  Clement  agreed  to  j 
i-.itify  the  election  is  dillieult  to  understand: 
taking  le.ss  than  the  ordinary  fees,  he  signed  the 
bull  on  the  22d  of  February,  juid  Cninmer  was 
consecrated  in  the  usual  maimer  ou  the  30th  of 
March,  taking  the  oaths  of  canonical  ol>edience  i 

• “ Fallon  on  evil  times,  which  greater  wimloni  anil  greater 
courage  than  hail  for  tunny  a oentnry  been  fuun<l  in  the  sue- 
oowont  of  St.  Peter,  would  have  failed  to  encounter  succe*afull.v, 
Clement  Vli.  ronioinutl,  with  all  Ids  cowardice,  a true  luUinn  ; 
hisorroni  wore  the  errors  of  his  age  and  n.ation,  and  were  sofleiiwl 
by  the  presence,  in  more  than  usual  measure,  of  Italian  genius  j 
and  grace.  Kenevuto  Cellini,  who  deecribos  his  cluiniuter  with 
much  minuteness,  lias  loft  us  a picture  of  a hot-tempensl  but 
genuine  and  kind  lionrted  man,  whose  taste  was  elegant,  and 
whose  wit,  from  the  playftil  spirit  witli  which  it  was  )wrvaded,  | 
and  from  a certain  tendency  to  innocent  levity,  approaclied  to  j 
linmour.  lie  was  liable  to  violent  bursts  of  feeling;  aud  his 
inability  to  control  himself,  liU  gesticulations,  his  oxclauiations,  = 
aud  his  tears,  .dl  n-praent  to  us  a jicnion  w’ho  wjis  .-ui  iiidiirercut  j 


to  the  pope,  whom  he  wtus  resolveil  to  disolx-y, 
and  having  lieen  named  to  the  vacant  see  by  his 
ma.ster  upon  the  express  undei-standing  that  he 
.should  HO  act.  Before  .swojiring,  Craumer  pro- 
tested that  be  did  not  inteml  by  these  oaths  to  the 
j)o|)e  to  restrain  himself  frem  ant'thing  that  he 
was  bound  to,  either  l.)V  his  duty  to  God  or  his 
king.®  His  obedience  to  the  king  was  soon  put 
to  the  test — be  wjis  immediately  onlereil  to  pn> 
ceed  with  “ the  gi-eat  cause  of  matrimony."  Ou 
the  11th  of  April  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  king 
containing  a form:il  request  that,  for  the  gooil  of 
the  realm  and  the  security  of  the  succession,  that 
matter  might  be  proceeded  with.  This  letter, 
which  was  intended  by  them  both  to  be  submitted 
to  the  privy  council,  w;is  not  quite  to  ileury’s 
tjiste ; it  wjis  therefore  sent  back,  and  the  arch- 
bishop wretc  a second  letter,  on  the  same  day,  in 
which  be  styled  himself  “ a j>oor  wretch  and  much 
unworthy,”  and  pre.s.sod  on  the  royal  mind  the 

mnutor  of  the  tricks  of  dtssimulntiou  to  which  he  was  reducwl, 
and  whooe  weakiiow  entillca  him  to  pity,  if  nut  tu  nwpoct.  The 
Papacy  h.id  f.illeu  him  at  tlio  crinin  of  iu  dce|>0Ht  degrodat'.uu. 
It  oxiiteil  ns  n |ioIiUnaIIy  organized  inKtitutioii,  which  it  was 
ounvonieut  to  maintain,  but  ftnm  which  the  private  hearu  o.’ 
all  men  had  hilleu  away;  and  it  do|>uudod  for  ita  very  life  ou 
the  Hupiiort  which  the  court*  of  ICurojio  would  ouiidoscend  to 
extend  to  it.  Among  these  govemmenta,  therefore,  dUtrecteJ 
ii»  they  were  by  mutual  hostility,  Uie  jiojie  wm*  onm|>eIU<d  to 
make  his  ohoioe ; and  the  fntabty  of  lus  jxMition  coudomneit 
him  to  qtuirrel  with  the  only’  prince  on  whom,  at  the  outact  of 
these  complications,  ho  luul  a right  to  dojwtid.” — Froutlt. 

* There  was,  iicsidte,  the  vow  of  chastity,  .■uid  Craumer  was  • 
inan'tod  iiiiui  1 


i 
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nece.s«ityof  atoppin;'  the  tongues  of  the  rude  and 
ignorant  people,  and  of  licensing  hiui,  the  arch- 
bishop, to  proceed  to  the  examination,  final  de- 
termination, and  judgment  of  the  great  cause. 
This  second  letter,  which  fully  iuimitte<l  the  king’s 
rightful  suiHiriority  to  all  law,  whetlier  ecclesia.s- 
tical  or  civil,  gave  entire  satisfaction  tf>  Henry, 
w’ho  forthwith  submitted  it  to  the  council,  and 
wrote  a loving  an.swer  to  the  archbishop,  author- 
izing him  to  proceed— always  in  due  subordina- 
tion and  submission.' 

The  said  cause  now  proceeded  roundly.  Par- 
liament, receiving  their  impulse  from  Cromwell, 
|iasseil  an  act  prohibiting  for  ever  all  appeals  to 
the  court  of  Rome ; and  another,  declaring  that 
Queen  (.'alheriue  shouhl  no  longer  be  called  queen, 
but  Princess  dowager  of  Wales,  as  widow  to 
Prince  Arthur,  her  tirst  and  only  lawful  husband. 
Thus  Inicked  l)y  the  authority  of  |>arliainent,  and 
by  a fresh  decision  t»f  the  intimi<late<l  clergy  as- 
sembleil  in  convocation,  who  voted,  by  a large 
majority,  that  there  was  canonical  j>roof  of  the 
consummation  of  Catherine’s  first  marriage,  Cran- 
iner,  on  the  8th  of  M.ay,  travelled  to  Dunstable, 


Di  ssTABi  r.  rsiosv  CncKcn.^-DrittonV  Areliit«ctnml  Autiquliioi. 


aliout  four  miles  from  Anipthill.  w'here  the  dis- 
carde<l  queen  was  then  residing.  Having  con- 
stituted a court,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
acted  ns  aRsoRsor,  and  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 

' fUntf  Pni>rr».  The  nrixinn]  lettoin  nre  ])rtnontsl  in  Ute 
llritiiih  Mnwiim,  smi  in  the  St.ile  Pjii»r  Oflicp. 

* Tlie  niiMt  liiterwtlng  nrchiteiturnl  miiAina  in  thinnUliIe  Is 
the  prion-  rhnrrii.  fimmled  hy  Henry  I.  in  1131.  It  U a g<KMl 
•lexTtmeii  of  a mizwl  Norman  ami  Karir  KnglUh  (tnictnre,  oml 
rtill  iwcl  .-w  •!>«  iiariah  church.  Sereral  parta  of  it  hare  oeen 
renewed. 


I cheater,  the  Bishops  of  Txmdon,  Bath,  and  Idn- 
coln,  and  three  others,  as  counsel  for  the  king, 
Cranmer  sent  Dr.  l^ee.  who  had  so  recently  mar- 
ried Henry  to  Anne,  to  cite  Catherine  to  appear. 
The  queen  refused  ; but  great  pains  were  taken 
to  conceal  from  her  the  fact  that  this  court  in- 
tended to  proceed  to  a final  judgment.  CVaniner 
and  the  rest  wrote  every  day  to  the  king  or  to 
C'romwell,to  report  progress.  The  citation  having 
l>een  repeated  fifteen  limes  in  ns  many  days,  and 
Catherine  uot  apjieariug,  judgment  was  given 
against  her  on  the  23d  of  May,  by  Cranmer,  w'ho 
pronounced  her  marriage  to  be  null  and  invalid  ; 
:uul  on  thf  same  day  the  archbishop  announ- 
ced his  sentence  to  the  king,  asking  for  further 
instructions  concerning  the  “setoiul  matrimony;” 
adding,  “ for  the  time  of  the  coronation  is  so  near 
at  hand,  that  the  matter  requireth  good  expedi- 
tion."* Having  received  the  royal  onlers  to  that 
effect,  Cranmer  hurried  from  Dunstable  back  to 
Lomlieth,  where  he  held  another  ecclesiastical 
court ; and  on  the  26th  of  May,  to  complete  his 
job,  he  declare<l  that  his  master  had  alreatly  I>ecn 
lawfully  married  to  the  Lady  Anne ; that  their 
marriage  was  and  had  been  pul> 
licand  manifest;  and  that  he  now 
confirmed  it  by  his  judicial  ami 
pastond  authority.  Ou  the  1st  of 
June,  1533,  only  four  days  after 
the  confirmation  of  her  inniTiage 
at  Lambeth,  Anne,  “ Ixriiig  .some- 
w’hat  big  with  chihl,"  was  crown- 
ed and  anointed  at  Westminster, 
“ with  ns  great  pomp  mid  solem- 
nity as  ever  was  queen,”  Cranmer 
ofiiciating  and  setting  the  crown 
u|)on  her  head.' 

These  doings  were  soon  noised 
all  over  Eurojie,  aud  on  the  11th 
of  July  the  |*ope  annulled  the 
judgment  given  by  Cranmer,  mid 
publisheil  his  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Henry  and  Anne. 
A few  days  Iwfore  this  was  done 
at  Rome,  Lonl  Mountjoy  made 
a report  to  Heiiiy’s  council  of  a 
conference  he  hml  had  on  the  3*1 
of  July,  with  the  ]trincesfi-dowa- 
ger  (Catherine)  in  her  residenre 
He  had  found  her  gnu-e  then*, 

“ lying  uixm  her  pallet  liecause  she  had  prickeil 
her  foot  with  a spyne  (thorn),  so  that  she  might 
not  well  stand  nor  go,  mid  also  sore  aniioyeti 
with  a cough.”  But  her  spirit  was  as  resolute 
ns  ever;  she  would  not  submit  to  lie  calleil 
princess-dowager,  saying  that  she  was  still  a 

* SluU  Papnt. 

* 6tat<  Pnptrt;  Sir  H«nr7KllU’  rnllrrtion  Ori(hnal 
Unmet.  Hitt.  Rrjonu.;  U (hitiul,  Hr.Uit.-  Stote;  (Jodiriii. 


at  Ampthill. 
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queen,  and  the  king’s  true  wife;  that  she  came 
to  tlie  king  “ a clean  maid,  and  thereupon  was 
crowned  and  anointed  (jueen,  and  had  by  the 
king  lawful  issue,  and  no  bastanl;  wherefore  the 
name  of  queen  she  would  vindicate,  challenge, 
and  so  call  hei* *self  during  her  life.”  When  Mount- 
joy  told  her  that  she  had  l>een  separated  and  di- 
vorced, and  that,  by  consent  of  all  the  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temjwral,  and  of  all  the  commons  of  the 
l•ealm,  the  Lady  Anne  was  anointed  and  crowned 
Queeu  of  England,  she  replied  that  bril>ery  and 
unfair  means  had  been  used ; that  universities, 
and  convocations,  and  ]mriiameuts  liad  no  faculty 
to  divorce;  and  that  she  still  aj)pealed  to  the  court 
of  Rome 

Po])ular  o]>inion  (whatever  was  its  worth)  set 
full  on  the  side  of  Catherine,  and  nothing  was 
hooi'd  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
but  virulent  abuse  of  “ Nan  Bullen.”  The  mon- 
.-istic  orilers,  who  were  smarting  under  pjist  griev- 
amres,  and  who  foresaw  more  serious  ones,  set  no 
limits  to  their  clamour,  and  some  of  them  were 
l>old  enough  to  reprehend  the  king  to  his  face. 

In  the  meantime,  Henry,  at  iuten^als,  showed 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  |X)i>e ; 
and  Fnincis,  who  had  his  own  views  of  jwliticnl 
advantage'  therein,  more  constantly  laboured  to 
bi-ing  tills  alxuit.  He  sent  the  French  fleet  to 
convey  his  holiness,  and,  after  many  delays,  Cle- 
ment kept  his  aj>i>ointment,  and  arrived  in  the 
city  of  Maj-seilles  in  the  month  of  Ocb)ber.  When 
the  meeting  took  jihice,  Henry  regretted  his  hav- 
ing promoted  it,  and  did  what  he  could  to  render 
it  of  no  etlect.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a 
zealous  Catholic,  and  seems  to  have  hoped  for  a 
iwonciliation  with  the  church,  was  suddenly  re- 
caileil  from  France,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Bryan  were  left  to  attend  the  confei*cnce  at 
Marseilles.  Francis  refused  to  proceed  with  any 
other  business  until  the  {>o|)e  hud  promi.sed  him 
to  stretch  his  authority  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
sjitisfy  the  King  of  England:  but  the  surjn-ise  and 
displestsure  of  lH>th  were  gre;tt,  u|M)n  learning  that 
the  two  English  amba.sieidors  ha<l  no  authority 
from  their  court  to  treat  or  to  enter  into  any  defi- 
nitive arnuigement.  A pjxirently  at  the  suggestion 
of  Francis,  they  sjw.)ke  of  referring  the  matter  to  ■ 
a consistory,  from  which  all  the  canlinals  holding 
preferments  under  the  em|ieror,  were  to  l>e  e.x-  | 
eluded  a.s  |uirtial  judges;  but  early  in  November,  | 


' Stat^  Paprrt.  There  «re  two  oilier  very  long  Icttera  on  the  ■ 
Kuuc  Imrrowing  suhjoct,  wntton  within  n low  weuks  by  thoMiiio  , 
l.onl  Moimtjoy,  who  wnn  or  linil  l>oen  chninlwrlain  toCuthurine. 
(n  hill  Unit  n-]>ort,  which  is  promin  wl  in  thu  llrituli  Museum,  i 
the  wnixU princttJi-iloirofK-r  mo  »oratcheU  out  with  |kju  and  ink.  | 
ThU  w-,i«  done  by  Catherine's  own  hund.  In  hia  iiocund  letter  , 
Moiintjoy  My*,  "on  showing  hor  tho  rojiort,  she  calloil  for  jwn 
and  Ink.  mid  c.u\'fiilly  slniek  out  tho  wool*  jnincr*f  <loiraprr 
wherever  they  occuirwl."  Kvory  imrl  of  Moiuitjoy'j  letter*  is 
full  of  interest.  In  ono  of  lh«ni  he  *ny»  Unit  CaUierine  ro*tc»l 


I 


before  Clement  could  give  an  an.swer  to  this  pro- 
]>08ition,  Bonner  arrivtetl  from  England,  and  uj>- 
I>ealed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  from  the  po[>e 
to  a general  council  of  the  church.  This  was 
rudely  putting  an  end  to  the  solemn  conference 
at  Marseilles,  and  the  |K)})e  returueil  into  Italy; 
but,  Ifefore  he  went,  he  aiTauged  ;i  marriage 
(which  afterwards  proved  a great  curse  to  France) 
l>etween  his  niece,  Catherine  of  Medici,  and  tlie 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  young  lady  had  no  money,  and 
the  unlucky  match  was  otherwise  considered  very 
unequal.  Francis  told  Henry  that  he  hml  con- 
sented to  it  sMy  on  his  account,  and  to  make  up 
his  quarrel  with  liome;  but  this  was  not  quite 
true,  though  such  considei-atious  may  have  had 
some  weight.  Such,  however,  was  the  |x>wer  of 
England,  that  the  French  king  and  the  jx)ih:  wore 
alike  eager  to  overlook  the  insults  they  liad  re- 
ceived fi*om  Henry,  luxl  to  renew  negotiatiou-s 
with  him.  The  witty  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  now 
Bishop  of  Paris,  who  had  resided  so  long  at  the 
English  court,  was  scut  from  Pans  to  Ixmdou, 
fi-om  London  to  Paris,  whence,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  wjvs  hun-ied  to  Rome  with  letters  and 
verbal  messages  to  the  pojie  from  Henry,  who 
apjiears  to  have  lieen  once  more  disjxisefl  to  re- 
turn to  the  obedience  of  the  Ajiostolic  See,  upon 
condition  tli.at  Clement  should  approve-  of,  luid 
solentnly  s:tnction  all  that  he  luxi  done.  The 
vivacious  bishop  wrote  to  England  to  «iy  that  all 
wjis  going  on  well,  and  to  implore  Henry  to  stop 
all  proceedings  in  parliament  of  a I'eligious  nature. 
But  Henry  was  vacillating  and  imjMiticiit,  .and 
Ci'oniwell  ami  othei'sof  his  council  hatl  fully  made 
up  their  minds  to  prevent  any  reconciliation  witli 


Rome;  some  of  them  acting  from  a sincere  convic- 
tion of  a spiritual  kind,  and  some,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitterl,  from  a mei-e  longing  after  the  projieriy 
aiul  jwwer  of  the  church.* 

On  the  7th  of  Sejjteiuber,  while  the  pojw  wa.' 
preparing  for  his  voyage  to  Mareeilles,  Anue 
Boleyn  was  bmuglit  to  beil.  Whether  it  w.hs 
that  the  king  pretended  to  some  knowle<lgc 
these  occult  matters,  or  whether  it  was  that  lie 


had  consulted  the  astrologers,  he  had  made  ipiite 
certain  that  the  child  wouKl  be  a son  and  heir: 
and  not  only  his  disapjKuntmeiit,  but  also  l«s 
wrath,  was  great  when  it  jiroveil  to  be  a girl- 
Yet  this  ill-received  child — the  lion-heartetl  Eli- 


on tho  nnfainiiMi  of  pretomiiiig  to  try  hor  cjiunj  " withiu  tiie 
king'*  own  ro.-ilni,  before  a man  vtf  hi*  oim  mak-ing,  tlio  Uinhoj-of 
Canterbury,  vhom  «/«  Ihinlrtk  to  tx  no  pti-»on  iudifftr<nt  lioif"'" 
ti«J)  «»  that  txhal/.” 

* 'ilio  Kretiih  king  h.id  n jmijoct  of  forming  n grand  loahti'iu 
ngniiuit  tins  cinjKsixir.  Ilcnty  was  to  bo  a priiicii»l  moniber, 
tins  poi>o  »ii*  to  give  it  hi*  sanction,  ainl  to  oo-«J)cr:ite  v< 
anu\*  in  Italy. 

* l>u  Ik-lJay's  Utltr*  and  InttmctioH*,  given  by  I.c  Grno*!* 


UoUrt;  Uuintt, 
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z;iU* *tli — showtsl  Iioi-solf  to  I»e  worth  many  mon.  j 
Soon  after  this  event  the  |wi-secution  of  Queen  ! 
C'jitlierine  was  carried  on  more  keenly  than  ever,  1 
that  unfortunate  woman  (to  use  the  language  of  . 
the  courtiers)  “ still  |>er8istlng  in  her  gi*eat  sto- 
macli  and  olistinacy."  The  highest  in  nuik,  tlie 
most  inaiiial  and  chivaIrou.s  in  reputation,  durst 
not  n'fuse  themselves  to  tlie  vile  oflice  of  insult- 
ing a helpless  woman.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
gentle  Charles  !>ran<lon,  walte«l  ujK>n  her  at 
.i\mpthill  to  explain  her  grievous  misconduct  in 
calling  herself  queen,  and  to  tell  her  that  she 
must  itistantly  remove  from  that  manor  to  So- 
niei'sham,  theix;  to  live  with  a reduced  establish- 
ment, and  with  such  servants  ah»ne  svs  the  king 
should  be  jdeased  to  appoint.'  The  queen  said 
that  they  might  hew  her  in  pieces,  but  she  would 
still  style  herself  wife  and  queen  until  the  court 
of  Rome  should  ilecide  to  the  contrary;  that  they 
might  bind  her  with  n)pes,  and  violently  enforce 
her  thereunto,  but  that,  of  her  own  will,  she 
wouhl  never  go  from  Ampthill,  or  take  upon  ■ 
herself  the  state  ami  condition  of  Princess-dow-  j 
ager  of  Wales.  After  a violent  scene  the  Duke  \ 
of  Suffolk  and  his  nolde  and  woi-shipful  mates  j 
(for  he  wa.s  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  I 
.Sir  William  Poulet,  ami  Dean  Sampson)  locke«l  j 
up  the  queen's  chaplains,  who  maintained  that 
she  was  right  l>oth  in  law  and  in  religion,  and  then 
■wrote  to  the  king  for  further  instructions,  “ trust- 
’•>{?»  **y  Ood’s  help,"  to  make  a comforUible  end  of 
the  matter,*  Two  days  after,  the  duke  and  the  earl,  ! 
and  the  doctors,  were  followed  by  Archbishop  ■ 
la*e  and  Pishop  Tonstal,  who  told  her  that  his 
highness,  after  lieing  discharge<l  of  the  m.arriage 
made  with  her,  had  contracted  a new  mairiage 
with  his  dearest  wife  Queen  Anne;  and  tliat  for  so 
much  :is,  thaiike<l  l>e  Hod,  fair  issue  luul  alraady 
sprung,  and  njore  w;is  likely  to  follow,  by  Cbsl’s 
grace,  the  whole  lx)dy  of  the  realm,  gathere<l  to- 
gether in  |>arliament,  had,  for  the  establishment  of 
this  issue,  made  acts  and  ordinances  to  which  she 
and  all  others  must  submit.  The  two  prelates, 
however,  rej>orfed  to  their  master  th.at  her  ol>- 
stinacy  was  umliminished.  It  ap]>enrs  th.atsome 
money  was  sent  down  to  |Miy  her  <lebts,  that  she 
was  remove<l  by  force,  and  that  all  |K*rsuns  who 
j>eral8ted  in  calling  her  (pieen  were  thrawn  into 
prison  or  otherwise  punished  with  grt‘at  severity.* 

■ for  *uiue  tiuia  xhe  wu  left  aliiKMt  In  alter  ft>Hln(tn,  wiclinnt 
snj  attendant*.  Her  aert  anU  n-etv  omimandeil  to  Hwaar  tliat 
they  «-onld  nater  call  her  <|iie«ii.  but  only  )iriucaw^u«ra^r : 
th.iae  who  tvfuiicd  tlni  <»th  wore  diamiaaod  or  imprieoneil — thnao 
who  took  it  die  would  not  nMain. 

^ Oriiciuol  letter  in  the  Muaeoin.  and  pubUaheil  In  StaU  Haptrt. 
The  letter,  wbioh  ia  ,id<lreaaed  to  the  kiiiK,  U aifno.1  by  all  four. 

* SteJ*  Pafttn;  letter  of  I.«e  (Arehhiahopof  York  and  Toiutal 
(Kiebop  of  Ihirham'  to  the  king'a  hixboeea. 

' " There  k no  known  hiitanoe  in  farully  hiatorr,  in  which  a 
brother  and  hia  two  aiatera  ap]H«irod  to  be  duome.1  to  be  each 
othera  eneniiea  by  a deatinr  iuaepanblo  from  thetr  birth,  so 

VoL  1. 


It  was  a very  awkwanl  time  for  absent-minded 
|)ai*sona,  and  for  old  men  who  cotild  not  ea-sily 
get  ont  of  the  routine  of  pr.aying  for  Queen  Ca- 
therine, which  thev  hutl  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  for  twenty-five  years.  A mere  slip  of  the 
tongne  was  considered  of  sunicient  moment  to  l>e 
circumstantially  imported  by  a bishop  to  a minis- 
ter of  sUite. 

Soon  after  the  Cliristiutbs  holi- 
A.D.  lo34.  ])arliament  met  for  the  de- 

spatch of  very  imporhint  business;  ami  l>efore  it 
rose  (on  the  3l)th  of  March)  it  wholly  broke  tlie 
ties  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  united  Eng- 
land willi  Rome.  Acting  on  the  imjnilse  alre.ady 
receiveil,  the  parliament  i>roliihited  every  kind 
of  p.aymeiit  and  every  kimlof  apjieal  to  the  i>o|)e, 
confirmeil  Henry’s  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 
English  church,  and  vested  in  tlie  king  .alone  the 
riglit  of  appointing  to  all  hishoprics,  .and  of  de- 
ciding in  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  The  royal 
as-seut  to  the  hills  which  ,alx)li.slied  the  Papal 
|K)wcr  in  England  w.os given  on  the 30th  of  March; 
and  as  the  definitive  sentence  of  the  Roman  con- 
sistory v\':i8  not  pronounced  until  the  23d  of 
March,  it  seems  certain  that  the  hills  were  not 
praduced  by  that  decision.  They  had  been 
drawm  uji  by  Cromwell  some  months  liefore; 
tliey  liatl  i>een  |),as.sed  through  the  commons  and 
the  lords  befora  the  2oth  of  March  (the  reader 
will  attend  to  dates);  and  when  Henry  gave  the 
finishing  strake  to  them  it  was  not  po.ssible  that 
the  news  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome  could  h.ave 
re.ached  London.  These  hist  jmoceedings,  in  a busi- 
ness which  had  sc-emed  to  l>e  interniin.able,  wera 
very  simple.  Notwithstanding  the  expectations 
of  tlie  Bishop  of  Paris,  tlie  jK>j>e,  awed  by  the 
still  gi'owing  |)owerof  the  emjteror  in  Italy,  found 
himself  obligeil  to  entertain  the  aj>j)cal  of  the 
enipeiair’s  aunt,  aiul  to  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  a consistory;  and  on  tlie  23<1  of  M.arch,  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty-two  caialinals  juonouncetl 
Catherine’s  marriage  v.alid  and  imlissoluhle,  and 
liereujKui  the  |)oj)e  gave  sentence.  In  the  siuiie 
parlinnient  whicli  proidaimed  the  spiritual  inde- 
jieiidenceof  England,  the  marriage  lK*tween  Hen- 
ry and  Anne  Boleyn  was  fully  estaVtlished  as 
lawful;  the  Princess  Mary,  the  daughter  of  C.a- 
theriiie,  was  set  aside  as  illegitimate,  ,and  the 
succession  was^  vested  in  the  children  of  Qu«ui 

exti'RnrdiuBrr  ,-u  tlmt  of  KUwnrd  luul  Uie  two  princewKW  Mnry 

*nU  Kllxatwth.  Tli«  legitliuucx  of  Marx  iieceMarily  rendensi 
Kiua>M<h  illogitiuuiUt.  The  innooenooof  Anno  itolojru  thivw  a 
<to«i>  klitblo  over  tlia  nuptial*  of  wtiich  Uw.anl  wn*  tlHi  enle 
o'T*|U'iug.  One  (tatute  hn<i  deuUrml  YI.10'  to  be  UloKilimato, 
for  tlie  tiUie  of  MttliiiK  tlie  crown  011  Eiinlreth.  The  latba 
princos  wn*  am.loniued  to  the  unie  braiul  to  o|ieu  tlio  door  for 
the  nuptial*  with  Kilwani’*  mother.  Ihith  were  aflcrwanU 
iIloKitimixeil,  aa  it  might  wieiu.  to  exalt  the  lawful  *u|ienoritY 
of  tlieir  brother  K<lwar<l.  At  hit  atoewilon  Mary  wn*  iu  tiio 
thirty -eeoon.l  year  of  her  age,  EUxabetli  In  her  fourl<y!iith,  and 
Edward  in  hia  uinth  year.  Mary  w.uof  au  ago  to  remeuilxr 
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Anne.  It  wiis  also  enacted  that  anything  writ- 
Umi,  printed,  or  done,  to  the  slander  of  the  second 
marriage,  or  of  the  children  therefrom  pi’oceed- 
ing,  should  Ihj  high  treason,  and  that  all  persons 
of  age  should  swear  obedience  to  this  same  act  of 
succession.' 

During  the  same  session,  parliament  and  that 
tyi’annical  tribunal,  the  SDir  Chamber,  between 
tliem,  sent  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  and  six  of 
lier  aliettoi‘8  to  the  gallows.  This  Elizabeth 
Jhirton,  a young  woman  of  Ahlington,  in  Kent, 
ha«l  been  subject  to  fits  and  a strange  kind  of 
diseiwe,  which  not  only  afflicted  her  inwardly, 
but,  as  often  as  her  fit  took  her,  so  wonder- 
fully di.storted  her  mouth  and  other  parts  of  her 
l)ody,  that  most  )>eople  wei*e  of  opinion  it  could 
not  proceed  from  any  natural  causes.  As  among 
the  Turks  of  the  present  day,  so  w:is  it  with 
the  English  and  other  Christian  nations  in  these 
ignorant  times — idiocy  was  looked  upon  as  a 
]!n)of  of  God’s  favour,  and  epilepsy  was  con- 
.siilered  as  the  best  medium  of  heavenly  revela- 
tions. The  incoherent  sentences  which  the  Maid 
uttere<l  were  c^iught  up  as  prophecies,  and  she 
herself  was  induced  to  believe  that  she  was  a 
prophete.s3.  This  was  at  a moment  when  the 
monks  were  irriUited  at  Wolscy’s  sujipression  of 
a few  monasteries,  and  when  the  nation  was  e.x- 
citod  by  the  question  of  Henry’s  divorce.  Rich- 
ard Maister,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  advised  her 
to  retire  into  a nunnery,  and  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  the  notion  of  turning  her  to  some  po- 
litical account;  but  Booking,  a monk  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  who  became  her  confe.s- 
sor,  was  her  chief  j)i*ompter.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  accomplices  and  princijml  were 
alike,  in  ]iart,  the  dupes  of  their  own  deception, 
as  frequently  happened  in  cases  of  similar  ini- 
|K)stun‘.  From  Kent  the  fame  of  her  jirophecies 
soon  spread  to  I.iondon  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king,  whose  curiosity  was  ex- 


cited, showed  a collection  of  her  sybilline  leaves 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  told  him  that  he  found 
nothing  in  her  words  worth  notice.  As  long  as 
the  Holy  Maid  limited  her  prophecies  obscure 
i ])Coj)le  she  was  safe  enough,  but  as  soon  as  she 
j meddled  with  state  mutters  her  neck  was  in 
danger.  She  announced  that  she  hatl,  in  a vi- 
I sion,  seen  God  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  together, 
i and  hiwl  heanl  the  Almighty  declare  that,  unless 
the  lord-cardinal  used  his  authority  properly, 
it  should  be  sorely  laid  to  his  charge.  She,  how- 
! ever,  was  not  seriously  molested  daring  Wolsey’s 
' time.  Her  doom  w;us  pi-ecipitate*!  by  her  ventur- 
ing to  prophesy,  that  if  Henry  put  away  Cathe- 
rine, he  would  die  some  infamous  death  within 
1 ' 

seven  months,  and  l>e  succeetle<l  on  the  throne  by 
Catherine’s  daughter.  The  party  that  h;ul  chosen 
her  for  their  instrument,  not  only  took  dowai 
I her  revelations  in  writing,  but  caused  them  to  be 
; printeil  and  circulated.  The  jealous  eye  of  the 
I government  w.as  upon  them;  and,  of  a sudtleu, 
Elizabeth  B.arton  and  a number  of  lier  aecoru- 
j^lices  were  apprehended."'  Instead  of  being  tried 
in  the  usual  courts,  they  were  brought  up  to  the 
Star  Chamber,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Novem- 
! her,  1533,  sentence<l  them  to  confess  their  iui- 
' posture  on  a Sunday,  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross.  After 
I they  hiul  done  this  they  were  ail  conveye«l  back 
j to  prison.  The  imposition  was  thus  laid  Iwre; 

I and  Henry'  further  proved  that  the  Holy  Maid 
j was  no  prophetess,  by  outliving  the  term  she  luul 
I fixed.  Thus  she  and  her  companions  might  have 
' been  safely  dismissed  with  contempt,  while  the 
j exposure  and  the  long  imprisonment  they  hail 
■ undeigone  might  have  Ireeu  deemed  puni.shnieut 
I sufficient  for  such  an  offence;  but  the  majesty  of 
1 Henry  was  not  to  l>e  so  easily  satisfied,  and  he 
I submitted  their  case  to  the  slavish  and  brutalizwl 
I parliament,  who  passed  a bill  of  attainder  of 
I treason  against  the  Maid;  Rocking,  the  monk  of 
I Canterbury;  Maister,  the  rector  of  Aldington; 


with  hittemoH  the  wrongs  <ione  to  xn  innooent  mother.  Her 
Tew  though  faithful  followoni  were  adh«rvnt«  of  the  ancient 
religion,  to  which  honour  and  alToctiun,  na  well  as  their  instruc- 
tion and  example,  houml  her.  Tlie  friends,  the  toitehen,  the 
companions  of  Edwani,  were,  in  many  instances,  )>ouud  to  the 
Ueformation  by  conscience.  M.^iy  othcni  had  built  their  uha- 
meter  and  their  greatness  u]x>u  its  establishuiunt.  The  pruten- 
sions  of  youiig  ElirAbetli  wore  somewhat  more  remote." — Sir 
James  Stuckintosh,  UiMorg  of  Rnfilonil. 

' Of  the  act  ‘JOth  Henry  VIII.  cap.  13,  wherohy,  for  the  liotter 
s«!curity  of  the  realm,  it  was  enactwl— "That  any  person  who, 
hy  wonls,  writing,  or  otherwise,  deprives  the  king  or  queen  of 
atiy  one  of  their  just  titles,  shall  bo  hold  guilty  of  high  treason,’’ 
Mr.  Frouilo  says: — “The  terrible  ix>wors  which  wore  thus  oom- 
mittetl  to  the  gorommont,  tie  on  the  surface  of  this  language  ; 
but  comprehensiTe  as  tlie  statuto  aiiiioars,  it  was  still  Airther 
extended  by  the  lawyers.  In  order  to  fail  under  its  ponoltios, 
it  was  bold  not  to  bo  neoossary  that  poeitiTO  guilt  should  be 
provc^l  in  any  one  of  the  offences  sjicciiied ; it  was  enough  if  a 
man  rofhscd  to  give  satisfactory  answers  when  subjected  to 
ofllcial  examiiiatinn.  At  the  disoretinn  of  the  king  or  his  minis- 
ters, the  active  consent  to  tlie  supremacy  might  l>e  required  of 
any  iiervm  on  whom  thev  pltsised  to  call,  luidcr  (wnalty  to 


* tlio  rveusout  of  tlie  drvjidfui  death  of  a traitor.  So  oxtromc  * 
measure  con  only  bo  regarded  ns  a romeily  for  an  evil  whkb 
was  also  extreme;  and,  as  on  the  retnni  of  quiet  times, 

; i«nrliamont  made  haste  to  r-jperU  a law  which  was  no  lonixr 
, rwtuirod ; so  in  tlie  enactment  of  that  law,  we  arc  bound  to 
Ixjliovo  tliat  they  were  not  betraying  English  liliortiee  in  sspldt 
j of  carvlesB  complnoonuy ; but  that  they  believed  truly  that  the 
security  of  tlie  state  requiroil  unusual  precautions.  The  natioti 
' was  standing  with  its  sword  half-drawn  in  the  face  of  an  amioi 
I Europe,  and  it  was  no  time  to  permit  dimensions  in  the  camp- 
Toleration  is  goo<l,  but  oven  the  bait  things  must  abide  tlwlr 
opportunity ; and  although  wo  may  regret  that  in  this  grafl'l 
struggle  fhr  freedom,  suoceas  could  only  bo  won  by  tbs  .aid 
measures  which  bonlered  ui>on  tyranny ; yet  here  also  the  even 
liand  of  justice  was  but  uommeiiding  the  chalice  to  the  Up*  oi 
tlioso  who  had  made  others  drink  it  to  the  dregs.  They  only 
wore  likely  to  Aill  under  the  treason  act,  who  for  centuries  had 
fed  the  rack  and  the  stake  with  sufferers  for  opinions.” — Frondes 
Hitloty  of  Snplanil,  vol.  11.  p.  881. 

* According  to  Hall,  the  matter  was  investigated  by  the  *'go»' 
labour,  diligence,  and  {tainstaking  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Lord  Cromwell,  and  one  called  Hngh  • 

priest,  wliich,  shortly  after,  was  mode  Bisliop  of  Worcester. 
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Dering,  a monk;  Gohl,  bachelor  of  diviiiity; 
Rich,  a friar  of  the  order  of  tlie  Observants;  and 
Risby,  a gentleman;  and  of  misprision  of  treason 
against  several  other  |>er8ons  who  luid  had  eom- 
inunicntions  with  her,  and  had  concealed  her 
Irejtsonable  prediction.s.  On  the  21st  of  April, 
1534,  while  |)jirliameut  was  sitting,  all  the  seven 
victims  utUiinted  of  irea.son  were  drawn  to  Ty- 
bnni.' 

Among  those  accused  of  holding  correspond- 
ence with  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  were  Edward 
TIjwaites,  gentleman;  Thomas  Laurence,  ix*gis- 
trar  to  the  archdeacon  of  C-;mterbury ; John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  late  lord  - chancellor.  Tlie  vem*rable 
Fisher,  the  admired  of  Fh'asmus,  wa.s  one  of  the 
most  learne<l  prelate.s  of  that  .age:  he  had  l>een 
the  frieiul  of  Henry  from  his  youth  and  fii-st  ac- 
cession— the  friend  of  his  father  and  of  hisgmnd- 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  who,  on  her 
death-Wil,  recommende<l  him  Jis  a good  and  wi.se 
coun.sellor  for  her  inex|)erienced  grandson.  But 
Fisher  was  atUicheil  to  his  threatened  church,  and 
avei'se  to  the  new  marriage.  'I'heold  bishop  wjis 
t^dd  by  (Tomwell  that  he  would  Ik,*  j)ardoned 
this  ofFence  if  he  w’ould  plead  guilty,  and  throw 
himself  u|H>n  the  king’s  mercy;  but  he  preferred 
ju-stifying  his  conduct,  and,  being  confined  to  his 
chaml>er  by  sickness,  he  sent  a spirited  letter  to 
the  House  of  T»rtls.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  conversctl  with  the  Maid  of  Kent,  and  had 
even  he.ard  her  utter  her  prophecies  touching 
the  king's  death.  It  w,a.s  also  true,  he  said,  that 
he  h.'ol  not  mentioned  these  <lis«murses  to  his 
sovereign;  but  his  silenct;  could  not  be  criminal, 
lK‘cause  the  propheU*.ss  h:ul  not  s]M>kcn  of  any 
\nolent  attempts  ng:iin.st  the  king’s  life,  but 
merely  of  a visitation  of  Providence;  and  Isi- 
cause  she  had  tohl  him  that  she  ha<l  communi- 
c4ited  the  revelation  or  vision  to  the  king  hei’self, 
and  At’  tevil  knew  that  she  hwl  been  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  b>/  the  kiiu/.  The  lonls,  how- 
ever, piimounced  him  guilty  of  misprision,  t>r 
concealment,  of  tre;uK>ii;  and  he  was  force<l  to 
ct)inj)ound  with  the  crown.  The  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  enisetl  from  the  bill  (though 
his  inn<x*enee  was  not  molt*  clearly  establishe«l 
than  ih.'itof  his  friend  Fisher);  aiul  it  is  supixised 
to  have  liet'ii  introduced  into  it  for  the  sole  pur- 
|MWe  of  U*iTifying  him  into  an  approval  of  the 
new  marri.age,  and  other  ch.anges  which  he  w.os 
known  in  his  heart  to  (Kimlemn.  About  a fort- 
night after.  More  and  Fisher  were  called  U|s>n  to 
tiike  the  new  oath  of  allegiance,  as  recently  vote<l 
by  iMirliament,  to  the  heii-s  of  the  king's  Ixxly  be- 
gotten, or  to  l»e  lx!gotten,  of  his  Iwlove*!  lawful 

• tIaU,  The  uinalint  la’obshly  nitaenod  the  exenitioii  of 
»oTon  lie  «ny»,  »ory  ocmily,  *'  Fhoy  hm.t  mint 

JiietiT  (h'Minreil  It.” 


wife.  Queen  Anne.  Neither  of  them  objected  to 
swcjir  to  the  succession,  e.\cluding  the  I’rincess 
Mary,  as  it  h.ad  been  establislual  by  the  e.states 
of  the  kingdom;  but  lioth  scrupled  to  8we:ir  to 
certain  doctrinal  jmints  which  were  involved  in 
the  oath.  For  e.\ample,  they  were  c.alled  upon 
fully  to  approve  the  marriage  with  Anne  Roleyn; 
and  to  swear  that  the  former  marriage  had  al- 
wa)'s  lH*en  unlawful,  and  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  no  jwwer  to  gnint  dis)H*nsations  in 
such  Ciises.  Bishop  Fisher  declared  that  hecouhl 
not  t;ike  the  whole  of  the  oath  with  a safe  con- 
science; ujion  which,  against  the  wishes  of  An;h- 
bisliop  Cranmer,  who  w’ould  have  liecn  satisfied 
with  his  swearing  to  the  suece.ssion  without  the 
theological  jiart,  he  was  committed  U>  tlie  Tower. 
Sir  Thom.as  More  e.xjire.ssed  his  objections  in  dis- 
citfet  and  tpialifiiHl  terms;  but  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, taken  into  the  custody  of  the  ablait  of 
M'estminster;  luid,  upon  a second  refusjil,  w.as 
also  sent  to  the  Tower.  Both  bishop  and  chan- 
cellor were  att4iinted  of  misprision  of  treason  for 
refu.sing  the  oaths,  ami  weiv  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  with  forfeiture  of  their  pro- 
p«*iiy,  and  both  weiv  treated  with  infamous 
severity  in  their  ])rison.  Fisher,  iy  his  seventy- 
si.xth  year,  wjus  left  in  sickness  and  pain,  without 
clothes  t<j>  cover  him,  and  without  jiroper  fmal  to 
eat;  and  .More*  wa-s  only  relieved  from  a similar 
condition  by  the  charity  of  his  relations  and 
friemls,  and  the  filial  heroism  of  his  favourite 
tlaughter,  Margaret  Roper.  While  these  two 
con.*tcientious  men  lay  in  the  Tower,  “ being  not 
to  I.H?  drawn  by  any  peramisions  to  be  conform- 
able to  the  new  law,”  all  classes  of  jx>ople  swoi*e, 
iLS  rapidly  jls  Henry  could  wish  them,  l>eing  ter- 
rifiwl  out  of  their  senses.  A.s  the  oath  ha<l  not 
been  very  nicely  defined  by  ]^ai'liameut,  ami  as 
Henry  was  not  likely  to  jKiy  much  res|)et*t  to 
any  limitutious  pn*scrilK*d  by  that  subservient 
body,  he  altere<l  it,  and  stretched  it  just  its  he 
thought  fit  - fon:ing,  for  example,  the  whole  laxly 
of  the  clergv*  to  de<*hire,  upon  oath,  whatever  he 
cho.se  to  dictate,  including  several  things  wholly 
im*oin))atible  with  their  profiwsion  and  exist- 
ence as  a liomish  jiriesthood.  If  he  had  i*eally 
miulc  up  his  mind  to  change  the  religion  of  his 
country,  and  t«i  lulopt  the  Reformed  faith,  ail 
this  might  have  I>een  intelligible  and  consistent 
enough;  but,  at  the  very  same  moment,  he  w.*is 
actually  burning  people  in  SmithfieM  f«>r  dilt'er- 
ing  from  the  Church  of  Rome — making  no  dis- 
tinction ns  to  sects,  but  consuming  in  the  same 
flames  Ix>l lards,  Lutherans,  and  Anabajitists.  To 
free  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  favouring  either 
Luther  or  any  of  the  authors  of  the  new  opinions, 
ho  began  to  prosecute  iudiscriminaU'ly  “ all  that 
sort  of  men  whom  the  vulgar  called  heretics.'’ 
On  the  22d  of  Julj',  during  the  pixu-ogntion  of 
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parli.'imcnt,  John  Frith,  “a  very  learneJ  young 
man,  of  an  excellent  ami  godly  wit,”  who  ha«l 
been  long  in  tn)ublo  for  the  making  of  a book 
against  purgatory,  and  for  expi-essing  certain 
opinions  about  transul)stautiation  and  consub- 
stantiation,  and  one  Andrew  Hewet,  “a  very 
simple  and  utterly  unlearned  young  man,  and  a 
tailor,”  who  told  the  bisho|>s  that  he  l)elieve<l  a.s 
his  friend  John  Frith  believed,  were  burned  at 
one  .stake  in  Smithheld,  as  accursed  heretics.' 

In  the  month  of  November  parliament  re-as- 
sembled, and,  under  the  guidance  of  Cromwell, 
passed  a variety  of  acts,  which  hiul  all  for  their 
object  the  erecting  of  Henry  into  a sort  of  lay- 
po|a‘,  with  full  iK)wer  to  define  and  punish  here- 
sies, and  to  su])i)oi*t  whatever  he  might  deem  the 
true  belief  or  the  ])ropor  system  of  church  go- 
vernment. The  fn-st-fruits  and  tenths  w’ere  now 
annexed  to  the  cn)wn  for  ever,  and  a new  oath 
of  supremacy  wjis  devised  and  Uiken  by  the 
bisho|>s. 

Some  of  the  monks— the  poorest 
orders  were  the  boldest — refused 
either  to  take  the  oath,  or  to  proclaim  in  their 
churches  and  ch.a]>els  that  the  jjojw  was  Anti- 
christ. The  system  ])ursued  in  regard  to  them 
was  very  simple  and  expeditious;  they  were  con- 
demned of  high  treason  and  hanged,  their  fate  in 
the  latter  resjMjct  being  sometimes,  but  not  al- 
ways, milder  than  that  allotted  to  the  Lutherans 
and  other  Protestants,  who  were  burned.  Crom- 
well had  no  l>owels  for  the  poor  monks;  and  the 
gentler  and  more  virtuous  C'nuimcr  seems  to  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  atop  these  atrocious 
butcheries.  A jury  now  and  then  hesiUited  to 
return  a verdict,  but  they  were  always  bullied 
into  compliance  by  Cromwell  and  his  agents, 
w’ho  sometiiucs  threatened  to  hang  them  instead 
of  the  prisoners.  On  the  5th  of  May  John 
Houghton,  prior  of  the  Charter-house  in  I>m- 
don;  Augustine  Webster,  prior  of  the  Charter- 
house  of  lielval ; Thomas  Ijawrence,  prior  of  the  i 
Chai’ter-house  of  Exham;  liichard  Reynolds,  a 
doctor  of  divinity  and  a monk  of  Sion;  and  .John 
Hailes,  vicarof  Thistleworth,  were  drawn,  hanged, 
and  quartered  at  Tybtirn,  their  heads  l>eing  af- 
terwards set  over  the  city  gates.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  Exmew,  Middlemore,  ami  Nmligate,  three 
other  Carthusian  monks,  suffered  f«>r  the  same 
cause.  On  all  these  conscientious  men,  who  pre- 
ferreil  death  to  what  they  considered  a breach  of 
their  duty  as  Catholic  jwiests,  the  horrible  sen- 
tence of  the  law  was  executed  in  all  its  particu- 
lars. They  were  cut  down  alive,  had  their  bowels 
torn  out,  and  were  then  beheaded  and  dismem- 
bered. They  suffered  on  account  of  the  oath  of  j 
supremacy;  but  between  the  executions  there  j 
wjts  an  atrocious  interlude  of  a more  doctrinal 
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nature.  On  the  25th  of  May  there  were  ex.v 
mined  in  St.  Paul’s  nineteen  men  and  five  women, 
natives  of  Holland,  who  ha<l  openly  professe<l 
the  docti'ines  of  the  Analwiptists,  and  denied  the 
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real  presence  of  the  l>ody  and  blotxl  of  Christ  in 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament.  Fourteen 
of  them  were  condemnetl  to  the  flanies:  two,  a 
man  and  woman,  suffered  in  Smithfield;  tlie  re- 
maining twelve  were  sent  to  other  towns,  there 
to  l)e  biirned  for  example’s  sake,  and  for  the  vivul 
manifestation  of  the  king’s  orthodoxy. 

But  greater  victims  were  now  stricken;  tor, 
casting  aside  all  feelings  except  those  of  venge- 
ance, Henry  ha<l  n*solved  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Fisher  and  <»f  More.  The  aged  bishop  was  put 
I ui>on  his  trial  for  having  maliciously  and  traitor 
ously  said  that  the  king,  in  spiritual  matters, 
could  not  l)e  the  head  of  the  church ; and  he 
was  sentence<l  in  the  usual  manner  to  die  the 
death  of  a tmitor.  While  he  lay  in  the  Tower, 
in  res|>ect  for  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  the 
church,  his  great  age,  learning, and  unquestionahle 
virtue,  a canlinal’s  hat  wa.s  sent  to  him  from  Koiue. 
“ Ha!”  cried  the  sjivage  Henry,  “ Paul  may  send 
him  the  hat;  I will  take  care  that  he  have  never  a 
head  to  wear  it  on.”  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  day 
of  June,  of  this  siime  year  «>f  blooel,  the  old  pre- 
late was  dnigged  out  of  the  Tower  and  beheaded. 
His  gray  head  was  stuck  u)>on  Ivondon  bridge, 

* Over  thU  gate  tho  b«ul  of  Jobn  Houghton 
Within  tiio  gato  ans  the  initials  I II,  acooiUing  to  the  tmlition 
of  the  place,  a meinnriai  of  Jolin  Houghton.  They  are  flgnt^* 
in  the  brickwork  of  one  of  tho  oM  buildings,  toother  »ith  • 
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turued  towards  the  Keutisli  hills,  among  which 
he  hud  jMissed  so  many  hapj)y  and  i-esjx:cted  years. 
II is  l)odv,  by  the  king’s  ordei-s,  was  cx]x>scd  naked 
to  the  gaze  of  the  populace,  and  then  thrown  into 
an  humble  gnive  in  Ikirking  church-yard,  without 
coflin  or  shroud.'  Such  was  the  end  of  Henry’s 
oldest  friend-  -of  an  amiable  and  most  accom- 
plished man — of  one  of  the  most  indefatigsible 
ro.storers  of  ancient  learning. 

Without  losing  time,  the  ruthless  king  pro- 
ceeded against  Sir  Thomas  More.  Archbishop 
(-'ranmer,  Ci'omwell,  and  others,  had  waited  upon 
him  several  times  in  the  Tower,  with  the  object 
of  winning  him  over,  or  inducing  him  to  bike 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  in  order  to  save  his  life: 
but  More,  though  he  had  sometimes  shown  a 
timidity  of  disposition,  had  now  fully  made  up 
hi.s  mind  to  die  rather  than  to  act  contnirv  to  his 
conscience.  Sharp  inteiTogatories  were  ministered 
bi  him  in  his  dungron  for  the  pui'pose  of  entrap- 
ping him.  After  many  other  iptestions,  he  wjuj 
sisked  whether  he  would  oliey  the  king's  highness 
as  supreme  luaid  on  eai'th  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, immediately  under  Christ ; to  this  he  sjiiil 
that  he  couM  make  no  answer.  He  was  next 
asked  whether  he  would  coii-sent  and  approve  the 
king’s  highness’  marriage  with  the  most  noble 
Queen  Anne  to  be  goo<l  and  lawful,  and  aflirm 
that  the  marriage  with  the  Laily  Catherine, 
jirinccss-dowager,  was,  and  is,  unju.st  and  un- 
lawful ; he  replied,  that  he  never  did  s|>eak  nor 
meddle  against  the  stune,  but  that  he  would  make 
no  further  answer.  Finally,  they  demanded 
whether  he,  being  one  of  the  king’s  subjects,  Wius 
not  liound  to  recognize  the  supremacy,  as  all  other 
subject-s  were  bound  thereto  by  the  statute;  he 
replied  again  that  he  could  make  no  answer.* * 
licfore  this  he  hail  said,  in  an  affecting  letter, 
“ T am  the  king’s  true  faithful  subject  and  d.aily 
licadsman.  I pniy  for  his  highness,  and  all  his, 
and  all  the  rt'alin.  1 do  nothing  harm  ; I s;iy  no 
harm  ; I think  none  harm  ; ami  wish  everylx)dy 
giMKl:  and  if  this  l>e  not  enough  b>  keep  a man 
alive,  in  giHnl  faith  I long  not  to  live.  1 am  dy- 
ing ali-eady;  and  since  1 came  hero  have  lieen 
divers  times  in  the  cji.se  that  I thought  to  die 
within  one  hour.  Ami,  I thank  our  Lord,  I was 
jjever  sorry  for  it,  but  nither  stjrry  when  I sjiw 
the  fiang  jMist;  and,  theroforo,  my  |>oor  body  is 
at  the  king’s  plea.sure.  Would  to  Gml  my  death 
might  do  him  goisl!”’  Hut  this  mixturo  of  an 
almost  heavenly  meekness  with  an  heroic  tirm- 
nes.®  ma«le  no  impreasion  on  the  king,  who  w.as 
now  ilrunk  luid  mad  with  the  heady  spirit  (»f  ab- 
solutism. Hy  his  orders  they  had  deprived  that 
glorious  wit  .and  scholar  of  the  sweet  stilace  of  his 
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l>ooks — Rich,  the  king’s  solicibjr,  having  been 
sent  b>  the  Tower  to  bike  them  all  from  him. 
Nay,  they  had  even  deprived  him  of  {>en,  and 
ink,  and  jiaper.  Some  commi.serating  soul,  how- 
ever, put  some  scraps  of  pa|>er  in  his  way;  ami  on 
such  materials,  and  with  a piece  of  charcoal,  he 
wrote  his  la.st  letter  to  his  beloved  child.  At 
lengd-h,  after  a ye.ar’s  most  trying  imprisonment, 
he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower,  led  on  foot 
through  the  crowded  streets  to  Westminster  Hall, 
and  thero  armigned  of  high  treiuson.  He  appear»*<l 
in  that  court,  where  ho  had  once  presided  as  an 
upright  judge,  in  a coarse  woollen  gown,  bearing 
alK.)ut  him  frightful  evidences  of  a rigorous  con- 
finement. His  hair  hud  liecome  white,  his  f:ice 
was  jMillid  and  emaciateil,  and  he  w.os  obligeil  b) 
supiKU't  himsidf  on  a sbiff.  But  the  mind  Wius 
much  le.ss  bowed  and  bent,  and  some  of  his  old 
wit  and  vivacity  soon  lighted  up  his  sunken  eye; 
and  his  vile  judges — the  slavish  instruments  of  a 
dcsjiot—  dmided  his  eloquence,  and  the  .sympathy 
which  the  mere  sight  of  him  e.xcited.  They  at- 
tempted to  overjxiwer  and  confound  him  with 
the  length  and  woj-diness  of  the  indictment;  but, 
after  declining  an  ofl’er  of  pardon  upon  condition 
of  doing  the  king’s  will,  he  entorod  upon  a clear 
jvnd  eloquent  defence,  stripping  the  clauses  of 
their  fjilse  coverings,  and  exposing  them  iti  their 
nakedness  ami  nothingnes.s.  But  his  doom  Wius 
fixed  by  those  who  had  put  themselves  above  all 
law  or  scruples  of  con.science.  The  infamous 
Uicli,  the  solicitor-genenil,  who  wjis  afUirwjinls 
cre.ated  I/ord  Rich,  ile|H)sed  tlnit,  in  a jirivate 
oonvei’s.ation  he  hatl  hiul  with  the  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  More  sjiid,  “The  parliament  cannot  make 
the  king  hejul  of  the  church,  because  it  is  a civil 
tribunal  withont  authority  in  spiritual  matters.” 
More  denied  that  he  had  sjM^ken  these  wonls; 
.and  he  roiujirkcil  u|)on  the  chanicter  which  Rich 
had  l)orne  in  the  world,  JUtd  which  wjis  so  bad  jus 
b)  render  even  his  ojith  unworthy  of  belief.  Two 
witnesses  were  proiluceil  to  support  the  charge 
made  by  Rich;  but,  in  their  cjise,  coustuence  got 
the  Ijetter  of  authority,  and  they  declaretl  tluit, 
though  they  were  in  the  j-oum,  they  did  not  pay 
attention  b>  what  wjus  said.  The  judge.s,  who 
weioi  assisbsl  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other 
gj-ejit  men  a|i]x)inted  by  the  king,  laid  it  down  .as 
law  thiit  silence  w<u  tiv.ojjon,  and  the  jury,  with- 
out Juiy  hesitation,  returnetl  Ji  verdict  of  guilty. 
When  sentence  had  Iwen  pronounced.  More  rose 
to  address  the  ctmrt:  he  was  coarsely  interrupted. 
He  tried  again,  and  was  again  interrupted;  but 
on  a third  JitUuiipt  he  wjia  alloweil  to  priK-eed. 
He  told  them  that  what  he  ha«l  hitherto  conceals  1 
he  wouhl  now  openly  declare,  and  he  lK>ldly  pn>- 
claimed  that  the  oath  of  auprcmacy  was  Jitterly 
unlawful.  He  regretted  to  differ  from  the  noble 
lords  whom  he  sjiw  on  the  bench,  but  his  con- 
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science  would  not  permit  him  to  do  otherwise.  lie 
declared  that  he  had  no  animosity  against  them, 
and  that  he  hoj>ed  that,  even  as  St.  Paul  wjus  pre- 
sent and  consented  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and 
yet  was  afterwards  a companion  saint  in  heaven, 
so  they  and  he  should  all  meet  together  hereafter. 
“ And  so,”  he  conclude*!,  “ may  God  jjresei*ve  you 
all,  and  esjiecially  my  lui*d  the  king,  and  scud  him 
good  counsel!"  Ashe  moved  fi-om  the  bar  his 
son  rushed  through  the  hall,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
aiul  begged  his  blessing.  With  the  axe  turned 
towards  him  he  walke*l  back  to  the  Tower, 
amid  the  great  wonderment  ami  commiseration 
of  the  citizens.  On  reaching  the  Tower-wharf 
his  tlear  daughter,  ^Margaret  Rojicr,  forced  her 
way  through  the  ofliiTcrs  and  halbardiers  that 
surrounded  him,  claspe*!  him  round  the  neck, 
and  sobbed  aloud.  SirThonuis  consoled  her,  and 
she  collecteil  sutlicient  power  to  bid  him  farewell 
for  ever;  but,  as  her  father  move*l  on,  she  again 
rushe*l  through  the  crowd  and  threw  hei-self  u|H)n 
his  neck.  Here  the  weakness  of  nature  over- 
came him,  and  he  wept  iis  he  rej>eaU!d  his  blessing 
and  his  Chri.stian  consolation.  The  j)eople  wejit 
t*H);  and  his  guartls  were  so  much  atlected  that 
they  could  hardly  summon  up  resolution  to  s*.?- 
parate  the  father  and  daughter.  After  this  trial 
the  bitterness  of  death  wius  past.  The  old  man’s 
wit  fliushed  brightly  in  his  last  moments.  When 
told  that  the  king  had  mercifully  commuted  the 
hanging,  dniwing,  and  quartering  into  simple  de- 
ca}>itation,  he  sai*l,  “God  preserve  all  my  friends 
fix»m  such  royal  favours!”  This  happy  vein 
accompanie*!  him  to  the  very  scnfFoKl.  The 
frame-work  was  weak,  and  some  feai-s  were  ex- 
pressed lt‘st  the  scaffold  might  break  *lown.  “ Mr. 
Lieutenant,"  sahl  More,  “see  me  .safe  up,  and  for 
my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself."  Th*f 
executioner, as  usual,  aske*l  forgiveness.  “Frieutl,” 
.sjlid  More,  “ thou  wilt  reiuler  me  t*>-day  the  gix*at- 
e.st  service  in  the  jx)wer  of  man;  but  my  neck  is 
very  .short;  take  hee«l,  therefore,  that  thou  strike 
not  awry,  for  the  sjike  of  the  credit  of  thy  pro- 
fe.'ision.”  lie  wiis  not  j>ermitted  to  a*ldrc.ss  the 
spectatoi's,  but  he  ventured  to  declare  that  he 
ilied  a faithful  subject  and  a true  (,'atholic.  After 
prayers  saiil  he  placed  his  heiul  ujK>n  the  block, 
but  he  bade  the  headsman  hold  his  hand  until 
he  removed  his  l>ear*l,  saying,  with  a smile,  “ My 
l»eiU'd  has  never  committetl  any  treason.”  'J’hen 
the  blow  fell,  and  the  neck  wjus  severe*!  at  once. 
Ilia  hea*l  was  picked  up,  and  fixed  uj>*)n  I-oiuion 
bridge.' 

More  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  eve 
of  St.  Thonia.s,  in  the  year  ISJ.'i,  fourteen  daj's 
afU'r  the  tleath  of  his  friend  Fisher.  These  de- 

' .\ooor*ling  to  8tnw,  the  body  of  Fishor  wiw  then  "Uikcii  np 
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; testable  murdei-s  spread  a jjanic  through  the  na- 
tion; an*l  the  expression  of  the  iiopular  opinion, 
however  timid  and  meek,  went,  with  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  conscience,  to  incieui^e  the  tyrant’s 
jealousy  and  npjirehenaion.  In  the  n»*>nth  of  Au- 
gust, Eiiismus  wrote  to  a friend  that  the  English 
were  now  living  in  such  a state  of  terror  that 
they  ilui-st.  not  write  to  foreigners  or  receive  let- 
ters fixuu  them.  In  fact,  in  all  foreign  countries 
where  civilization  ha*l  miule  progress,  the  fate  of 
Fisher,  and  still  more  of  that  admirable  wit  and 
scholar,  the  author  of  the  Eutopia,  excite*!  uni- 
vei-sal  execration ; and  there,  at  least,  men  could 
speak  their  minds  loudly.  The  lofty  ehapience 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  the  classical  point  of  Eras- 
mus, reconled  the  crime,  and  their  striking  ac- 
counts were  afterwanls  circidated  thTOUghout 
Europe,  awakening  everywhere  a hatre*!  of  its 
brutal  author. 

We  are  told  that  Henry  himself  was  *lisjx>scd 
to  throw  the  blame  Ujion  his  wife  Anne.  When 
an  account  of  More’s  execution  Ava.s  brought  to 
him  he  was  jilaying  at  tables  with  the  queen; 
and  (as  this  probable  story  goes)  he  hwked 
sternly  at  her,  and,  after  saying,  “ Thou  art  the 
cause  *)f  this  man’s  death,"  withdrew,  in  evident 
IJcrturbation,  to  the  solitude  of  his  chainlK*r.  At 
Rome  both  Fisher  and  More  were  considered 
inartyi-8  in  the  cause  of  the  church  ; and  hs 
Henry  had  shown  by  many  other  nn*asui‘es  that 
he  was  determined  to  keep  no  terms  with  the 
PajMicy,  on  the  30th  of  August  Paul  III.  })Ut  his 
hand  to  a bull  which  allowed  him  n inety  da\’s  t*> 
repent  and  apj>ear  at  Rome  in  pei'son,  or  by  j>roxy; 
au*l  in  cjuie  of  default,  jn-onounced  hi  m an*l  all  his 
fail  tors  ami  abettors  e.\communicate*l — dechua**! 
him  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  ami  his  chihlrcii 
l»y  Anne  Boleyn,  and  their  children,  to  be  inca- 
pable of  inheriting  it.  Going  still  further,  the 
po|>e  enjoinctl  all  Christian  pri*‘sts  ami  monks 
whats*)ever  to  quit  Henry’s  *lominions;  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiiuice;  an«l 
commamleil  them  to  bike  uj>  arms  against  him. 
He  also  *lissolved  all  Henry’s  treaties  and  alliiuices 
with  Chri.stian  jirinotts;  jirohibitod  all  Christian 
nations  fr*)iu  triuling  with  Englaml;  and  exhorttsl 
them  to  make  war  upon  him  until  Im  should 
cease  his  schi.sm  ami  rcljelliou  against  the  churcli. 
Rut  it  was  deemed  exjiedient  to  ke<;p  this  thun- 
der in  reserve  for  the  present,  an*l  so  the  jx)|>c 
suppr«;s.sed  the  bull  f*>r  a season.  It  was,  how- 
ever, known  in  England  that  the  instrument 
had  lieen  drawn  uj>;  :ui*l  this  circumstance  only 

exasjx'rated  the  court  and  a large  portion  of 
the  country.  Henry  was  apprehensive  of  the 
jx)wer  of  the  emjieror;  and  he  now  oi>eue*l  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
whose  dotitrines  he  had  pronounced  to  be  <lniiin- 
able. 
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ITt'nry  soon  found  that  his  new  quality  of 
“supreme  head"  of  tl»o  English  church  over- 
hurdened  him  with  business;  lie,  therefore,  es- 
tablished a separate  ilcpartment  or  ministry  for 
the  conduct  of  churi'h  matters;  and  at  the  head 
of  this  he  placetl  the  l>old  and  vigorous  Crom- 
well, as  “royal  vice-gerent,”  “vicar-general,”  and 
“ chief  eommissaiw,"  with  all  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity lielongiug  to  the  king.  This  was  a strange 
oflii'e  to  be  held  by  a layman;  but  Cromwell, 
without  hesitation,  attendeil  convocations  of  the 
clei'gy,  discussed  questions  of  schism  and  heresy, 
and  took  precedence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terburj'  among  his  own  bishops.  The  clergy 
hateil  Cromwell,  and  (Jremwell  hated  the  clergy. 
At  the  same  time  many  memliei-s  of  the  monastic 
Inaly,  undeterred  by  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  re- 
fu.sed  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  even  ventured 
to  attack  the  king  fi-om  the  pulpit.  The  exche- 
quer also  was  very  bare ; and  when  the  vicar- 
general  pro|K)3e(l  the  abolition  of  certain  mona-s- 
tcries,  convents,  and  abbeys  in  England,  and  the 
seizure  of  all  their  pnipertj’,  he  found  a willing 
listener  in  the  needy  king.  “ Now  it  was  that 
Cromwell  invented  an  engine  to  batter  the 
monks  more  forcibly  th:in  the  former  course  of 
torture  and  hanging  had  done.  He  sent  abroad 
subtle-headed  fellows,  who,  warranted  by  the 
king’s  authority,  should,  throughout  England, 
search  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  religious 
f>ci-8ons;"'  for  it  wjis  a.ssumed,  as  a principle,  that 
the  vices  of  the  monastic  l>odies  not  only  justi- 
litnl,  but  imj>eriously  called  for  their  suppi-e.ssion. 
I'hese  commissioner  were  let  loose  in  pairs  to 
hunt  every  part  of  England  wherein  were  mo- 
nasteries, cells,  priories,  or  any  other  religious 
housc.H.  Their  mission  w’lis  called  a visitation  for 
the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for  the  refor- 

• O'xlirin.  * lonl  ffrrtxti;  (knltcin;  GMlier:  Strjfpt;  Stuie. 

* ■'  Wo  miut  reject,  in  the  oxc««b  of  our  onuUour,  all 
tijoulen  that  tlio  nii<I<lle  ]>>v«cnt.  from  the  oolumti  iluclnre- 
tious  of  cntinciU  nn<i  ro|M>rta  of  jiulioial  {n<]uit7,  t<>  the  coxuhI 
eviilciicc  of  ooiunion  (Irmo  in  the  liallail  or  runuuicc,  if  » o houM 
extenuate  the  general  oumiptioii  of  Uio*e  inatStutinuo.  In  vain 
new  rule*  of  •lixcijiliiio  wore  ilovim^l.  or  the  olil  correcteil  by  re- 
fi.nua.  Many  of  their  wonit  vice#  grew  au  naturall)  out  of  their 
mode  of  life,  Utat  n «trict«r  diiicli>Iine  ounld  Itave  no  tendency 
to  extir^intn  them.  Bnch  were  tho  frauda  I liave  alnvtdy  no- 
ticed, ami  tho  whole  m-Iiouio  of  hypocritical  auxteritiew.  Tlu-ir 
extrema  licentioiomewi  was  somctiiiiew  tuinlly  oonoeahvl  hy  the 
cowl  of  Muictitr.  I huow  not  hy  what  right  wo  should  dUlte- 
lievo  tho  rejsirt#  of  the  visitation  under  Henry  VIII.,  eiitoriiig 
as  tl-.ey  do  into  a multitude  of  siwcifle  cliatgre,  )s>th  prolnhlo 
in  thnir  nature,  aud  musuiiant  to  the  unaiiinimu  opinion  of  the 
worliL  IhmbtiiiM,  there  were  uinny  communiti««  os  well  os 
indivhinals  to  whom  none  of  those  ivproaclic*  would  ap],ly.  In 
the  very  Issit  viow,  however,  that  can  bo  taken  of  monostcriee, 
their  existonoo  U deeply  injurious  to  tho  morals  of  a rwtinn. 
Tliey  withdrew  men  of  pure  conduct  nml  conseientioiu  principles 
from  the  exoroiao  of  social  duties,  and  leave  tlie  cuminoii  mass 
of  human  vioe  more  uiiniixe<l.  Smrh  men  are  always  iirelined 
to  form  M’hemoa  of  ascetic  iierfection  which  can  only  tw  fulfilled 
In  retirement;  but,  in  tho  strict  rules  of  monastic  life,  and  umier 
the  lufiuuiice  of  a grovelling  sU|>eT*tition,  their  virtue  Inst  all 


matiou  of  discipline  and  manners;  but  where  tlioso 
who  had  to  pass  judgment  were  the  very'  men  to 
profit  by  finding  the  monks  guilty,  it  was  m^t 
likely  that  they  would  declare  many  of  them  in- 
nocent, Fn)m  this  sole  considenition  we  must 
decitle  that  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  the 
monks  and  nuns  were  grossly  exaggerated,  and 
in  some  cases  altogether  invented,  by  the  greedy 
agents  of  Cremwell.  But  at  the  same  time  every 
impartial  mind  will  feel  that  there  were  certain 
vices,  the  ineviUiblo  con.scfjuence  of  a monastic 
system;  and  tliere  are  pretty' goo<l  proofs  to  show 
that  in  some  coses  there  existed  irregularities 
and  delinquencies  at  which  humanity  shiulders. 
But  still  there  were  certain  clauses  in  the  in- 
,stnictions  of  the  visitors,  and  in  the  inquiries 
they  were  ordered  to  make,  which  coiuj)el  us  to 
reganl  their  rei^iis  with  considerable  doubt  and 
suspicion.  They  were  commanded,  for  example,  to 
make  all  the  monks  and  nuns  renounce  the  au- 
thority of  the  po|)e,  to  take  the  oatli  of  supix*- 
mney,  and  to  swear  to  the  succession  of  the  king’s 
children  hy  Anne  Boleyn;  and  we  may  be  sure, 
that  when  a monastery  or  a convent  showed 
scruples  of  conscience  on  these  heads,  tlieir  mo- 
rals xvere  not  sjwired  in  tlie  report*  of  the  com- 
missiouei-s.* 

. . 1 Queen  Catherine,  “ whom  extre- 

mity  of  grief  cast  into  disease, 
died  at  KiinlHilton  on  the  8th  of  January,  her 
last  moments  being  most  wretched.  At  tlie  aj>- 
proach  of  death  she  repeated  an  eaniest  rcipiest 
— made  many  times  before- -that  she  might  be 
permittcil  to  see  her  daughter  ^^al•y'  once,  at  least, 
before  she  dietl;  but  her  heartless  husband  re- 
fused even  this  favour. 

It  is  said  that  Anne  Bulevn  exulted  in  the 
death  of  (.'.‘itherine,  j>r<wlaiming  to  her  friends 

iu  iiiM*ruliioM.  Tliny  fell  iiiipticitly  Intu  the  «nnrai  of  vrefly 
pneota,  who  mnUo  »ut>niiMion  to  the  ■.--hiireh  not  only  tho  condi- 
tion, bill  the  niciunire  of  all  pniioo." — /Mlani,  111.  382. 

After  atlducing  notiio  ]iolpin)!o  jirooft  of  the  comii>tion  of  the 
»nona*feri«%  from  nnioiig  a rflnoa  of  ovidertce,  of  which  inurli  it 
unfit  U»  .ipjitiftr  ill  print,  Mr.  Kroiulo  pnweiNU  iit  follow*: — “ In 
reply  to  thaw  and  tiniilar  evidenoea  of  tho  elate  of  the  mo- 
natterire,  it  will  be  ooay  to  Kiy,  that  in  the  InmI  ago*  there  were 
ittuiikt  iinjiaticnt  of  their  vow*,  and  ahbote  negligent  of  their 
dutira,  that  hiiiuan  wcakncaiand  hiunnn  wickettiu-M  may  throw 
n atain  over  the  uobh~it  inatitutiont;  that  iioUiiiig  it  proved  hy 
vulloctiug  iiutancet  which  may  bo  merely  exception*,  ami  that 
no  eriilenco  in  more  fitllariutu  than  that  which  nst«  u|M>n  iw>- 
latal  facta. 

“ It  it  true;  and  the  difficnlty  is  felt  at  keenly  hy  the  noeuM-i 
who  bring*  forward  charge*  which  it  it  lUtcreditahlo  to  have 
utgal,  if  they  cannot  lie  tnlwtantiauai,  at  by  thoae  who  would 
avail  thomtelvo*  of  the  easy  o|>ening  to  evade  the  weight  of  the 
indictment.  I liave  to  tay  only,  that  if  the  extracts  w bich  I 
have  nuulo  Irml  pertont,  dis)Kisud  to  differ  with  me,  P<  evoniiiin 
tho  diM-ttmeiils  which  are  extant  upon  the  subject,  Uiey  will 
Inani  wIiAt  I luive  concealed  at  welt  at  what  1 liave  allegnl;  and 
I bidieve  that,  if  they  begin  tho  Inquiry  (as  I U<gaii  it  i.iytelf 
with  lielioving  that  the  poor  moiikt  liave  been  over  hardly 
jildgetl,  they  will  dote  it  with  hiit  one  deeire— tliat  the  tiibjiwt 
tlinJl  never  inure  be  menlloiial.” — FYoude,  //■*<.  ii.  tSS. 
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lliiil  she  was  now  indeed  a queen.  But  she  her- 
self was  already  doomed;  for  tlie  king  had  cast 
Ills  eyes  on  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  It  has 
Iwen  stated,  that  she  accidentally  discovered 
this  seci-et  by  surprising  Henry  with  the  object 
of  his  new  {passion  seated  on  his  knee,  and  that 
her  agitation  brought  on  a preniatui*e  accouche- 
ment. On  the  29th  of  January,  twenty-one 
days  after  the  death  of  Queen  Catherine,  Anne 
was  delivered  of  a son — an  event  which  Henry 
had  so  long  and  so  impatiently  desired  ; but  the 
child  w’as  still-born.  UjKui  May  Day  following 
there  was  a great  entertainment  in  Greenwich 
Park,  the  king  and  queen  being  present,  and  the 
Viscount  Rochford,  Anne’s  brother,  and  Henry 
Norris,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  stole,  being 
principal  challengers  in  a tilting  match  which 
was  going  on  very  gJiily.  Suddenly  the  king 
rose  juid  dejxarted  for  London,  having  not  above 
six  jMjrsons  with  him.  “ Of  this  sudden  deixart- 
ing  many  men  mused,  but  most  chiefly  the  queen, 
who,  the  next  day,  was  apprehended  at  Green- 
wich.*' She  was  met  upon  the  river  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Audley,  the  chancellor,  and  Crom- 
well, who  informed  her  that  she  was  accused  of  ' 
adultery.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  exclaimed. 


An  Intcrtoe  IK  THE  ^Iaetek  Towcn,*-..Froui  a (Irturiziii  l>y 
J.  W.  Anjlier. 


wildly,  “ 0 Lord,  help  me,  .as  I am  guiltless  of 
that  whereof  I am  chargefl."  She  was  presently 
' Hali  ~ 

* Anno  Holeyn  wn*  ooufluca  in  tha  Mnrtvn  Tower.  On  tlio 
trull  of  port  of  that  tower  now  luad  os  a lobby,  and  rcpreecutcd 
in  the  engniTing,  tho  aatogropli  of  her  name  U (till  to  be  *een. 
IhU  autograph  it  repreeonted  rejiaratcly.  1 


locked  up  in  the  Tower — though  she  knew  it 
not,  her  brother.  Viscount  Rochford,  and  Henry 
Norri.s,  were  there  before  her — and  she  was  soon 
followed  to  that  dismal  state-prison  by  Mark 
Sraeaton,  a musician,  and  William  Brereton  ;uk1 

Francis  Weston,  both 
gentlemen  of  the 
king’s  privy  chamber. 
As  if  to  finish  the 
complete  overthrow 
of  her  heart  and  in- 
tellect that  had  been 
sinking  and  wavering 
ever  since  her  unfor- 
tunate accouchement, 
and  the  discover}’ 
akkt.  Bot.EVK'3  AintxiRArii.  which  preceded  it, 

they  gave  her  for  her 
prison  the  very  chamber  in  which  she  had  slept  the 
night  before  her  coronation,  when  the  king  ami 
the  nation  seemed  to  be  at  her  feet  studying  ami 
striving  how  most  they  should  honour  her.  On 
finding  herself  in  this  place  she  fell  uj)on  her 
knees,  exclaiming,  “ Jesus  have  mercy  on  me!” 
and  then  she  fell  into  a convulsive  fit  of  weep- 
ing and  laughing.  As  soon  as  she  recovere^l 
some  use  of  her  reason,  she  l>egan  to  ask  a nnm- 
bei’  of  questions  with  great  mpidity.  “ Where- 
fore am  I here,  Mr.  Kingston  ?”  she  said  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower ; — “ When  saw  you  the 
king? — Where  is  my  sweet  brother? — Oh,  my 
mother,  thou  wilt  die  of  sorrow!”  At  last  she 
said,  “ I shall  die  without  justice  1”  Kingston 
a.s3ured  her  that  there  was  justice  for  tlie  mean- 
est subject  in  England;  upon  which  she  hurst 
into  loud  laughter.  This  was  the  effect  of  insanity; 
but  if  she  had  been  perfectly  in  her  sen.ses,  a 
laugh  would  have  been  no  improj>er  reply  to  tla 
lieutenant’s  assertion. 

By  oi’ders  of  the  king,  Mrs.  Cosen,  Mrs. 
leyn,  her  own  aunt,  but  her  enemy,  and  one  or 
two  other  female  attendants,  were  left  with  her 
in  the  Tower,  with  instructions  to  note  down  .sH 
that  she  might  say  in  her  moments  of  agitation 
or  despair;  and  to  entrap  her  into  confessions  or 
admissions  l^y  putting  leading  questions  to  her. 
Mrs.  Cosen  asked  her  why  Noms  had  said  to  her 
almoner  on  Saturday  last,  that  he  could  swear  to 
her  being  a good  woman.  She  replied,  “Mairy, 

I bade  him  do  so;  for  I asked  him  why  he  di‘l 
not  go  through  with  his  marriage;  and  he  made 
answer  that  he  would  tarry  a time.'  Then,  said 
I,  you  look  for  dead  men’s  shoes;  for,  if  aught 
but  gootl  should  come  to  the  king,  you  would  look 
to  have  me.  He  denied  it;  and  I told  him  that  I 
could  undo  him  if  I would.”  It  is  said  that  she 
apj>eared  to  be  greatly  alarmed  as  to  Weston, 
because  he  had  spoken  to  her  alwut  Norris'  ex- 
cessive admiration  of  her  person.  ^Irs.  Stoner, 
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auother  of  the  fem.ale  atteiuhints  or  spies,  told 
her  that  Sineatou  was  ti-eated  witli  greater  seve- 
rity than  the  other  j/risouers,  being  put  in  irons: 
but  to  this  she  replied,  that  he  wjis  so  treate/l 
becawte  ke  wot  not  a gentleman  born;  and  she 
added,  that  Siucaton  had  never  been  in  her 
chamber  save  once,  when  he  went  to  play  as  a 
musician,  and  that  she  had  never  S]>okeD  to  him 
since,  until  hist  Saturday,  when  she  asked  him 
why  lie  looked  so  sad;  and  he  replied  that  a look 
from  her  suillced  him.  All  this,  with  much  more, 
was  communicated  to  the  king  and  the  court  law- 
yers. The  habitual  fnmkness  of  her  dis[>o8ition, 
and  the  distracted  state  to  which  she  was  now 
reduced,  make  it  not  imprul>able  that  she  may 
have  8jvi«l  some  things  which  admitted  of  being 
turned  against  her;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  always  suspect  the  subtle  e.xaggerations  of 
the  court  lawyers,  and  must  rememlter  that,  even 
according  to  their  showing,  none  of  her  wonls 
neces-sarily  bore  a moi-e  serious  constniction 
than  that  of  imprudence,  or  over  - familiarity 
with  some  of  the  courtiers — a result,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  her  education  in  France,  where  such 
matters  were  not  considered  even  indecorous. 
On  the  Gth  of  May  Anne  wrote  to  the  kitig;  but 
Henry  j)aid  a.s  little  attention  to  her  touching 
appeal  us  he  had  formerly  done  to  those  made 
by  Catherine — his  whole  soul  was  l>ent  upon 
marrying  another  woman!  Anne  was  sent  back 
to  Greenwich  to  l>e  examined  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil, where  she  found  her  most  determined  enemy 
iu  her  own  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  On  her 
return  to  the  Tower  she  told  Kingston  that  she 
*had  been  cnielly  h.andled  by  the  council.  She 
was,  however,  very  nierry,  and  ma«le  a gre.'it 
<liuncr.  She  asked  the  lieutenant  whejas  he  ha/l 
l>een  all  the  day,  and  Kingston  J'eplied  that  he 
had  l)een  with  prisoners.  This  hard-heai-ted  and 
stern  man  had  l)oen,  no  doubt,  engaged  with  the 
Viscount  Rochford,  Norris,  Brereton,  and  Smea- 
ton;  and  there  was  much  to  do  with  them,  in 
onler  to  intimi<late  them,  or  otherwise  prepare 
tlnuu  for  examination. 

When  brought  l)cfore  the  council,  they  all 
maintained  their  innocence  and  the  innocence  of 
the  cpieen,  and  weren-oommitted;  but  upon  being 
brought  UJ1  a secoml  time,  i^Ijirk  Smeaton,  the 
musici:ui,  who  had  Is'cn  loaded  with  in/ns,  and 
in  all  I'rol/abilitv  put  to  the  b'rture,  confessoil 
his  guilt.  E/lward  Bjiynton  wrote  fix/m  Green- 
wich to  tell  the  trea.surer  “ that  no  man  will 
confe.ss  anything  against  her,  but  only  Mark,  of 
any  actual  thing.”  ” Wherefore,"  he  continues, 
“in  my  foolish  conceit,  it  should  much  touch  the 
king's  honour  if  it  should  no  farther  ap|H!ar:  and 
I cannot  l>elieve  but  that  the  other  two  bo  as 
culjMible  as  ever  was  he ; and  I think  assuredly 
the  one  keej/eth  the  other’s  counsel.”  On  the 

VoL,  I. 


10th  of  May  a bill  of  indictment  of  high  treason 
against  the  Ija<ly  Anne,  Queen  of  England, 
Henry  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeaton, 
wjis  laid  before  the  gi'and  juries  of  Kent  anti 
Mi<ldlesex,  l)ocau8e,  .as  it  w.*us  stated,  the  acts  of 
a/lultery  had  been  committed  in  l)oth  counties; 

I atid  because  it  was  the  usual  character  of  this 

■ court  to  invest  the  ino.st  illegal  proceedings  with 

■ all  the  forms  and  niceties  of  law.  The  indict- 
ment charged  the  queen  with  trea.son  and  adul- 
tery of  three  yeai-s’  standing,  stating  that,  in- 

' flamed  with  pride  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  she 
I had  confederated  with  her  brother  the  Viscount 
Rochford,  and  with  Norris,  Brereton,  Weston, 
and  Smeaton,  to  perpetrate  divers  abominable 
I treasons;  that  she  had  laiu  with  each  of  the  five, 

I not  excepting  her  own  brother,  several  times; 
that  she  had  told  ea<;h  of  them  that  she  loved 
I him  l)etter  than  the  king  or  than  any  other  man, 
which  was  slander  of  the  issue  begotten  l>etween 
! her  and  the  king;  and  finally — to  end  with  the 
most  improbable  clause  of  all — that  she  and  her 
IMiramours  had  l)cen  engaged  iu  various  plots  for 
murdering  the  king.  On  the  12th  of  May,  Nor- 
ris, Weston,  Brereb)U,  ami  Smeaton,  as  com- 
moners, wei*e  arraigned  iu  the  Court  of  King’s 
Beucli.  As  before  the  council,  all  jileaded  not 
guilty,  except  Miu-k  Smeaton,  the  musician;  all, 
Imwever,  were  convicted,  and  were  sentence*!  as 
traitors  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quarteml. 
Bishop  Goflwin  i-elates  tli.at  the  king  gi-eatly  fa- 
I voured  Norris,  ami  wius  reported  to  be  much 
grieved  that  he  should  die  with  the  re.st.  “ Where- 
u[)on  he  oflferetl  pardon  to  him,  conditionally  that 
he  would  confess  that  whereof  he  was  accused. 
But  he  answere*!  resolutely,  ami  as  it  became  the 
j)i*ogenitor  of  so  many  valiant  heroes,'  that  in 
his  conscience  he  thought  her  guiltles.s  of  the 
objected  crime;  but  whether  she  wei-e  or  no,  he 
could  not  accJi.se  her  of  anything;  and  that  he  had 
j i-ather  undergo  a thousand  deaths  than  belniy 
the  innocent:  u|>on  relation  whereof  the  king 
cried  out,  ‘ Hung  him  up,  then;  hang  him  uj*, 
then ! ’ ” 

There  was  no  prece«lent  for  the  trial  of  a «pieen, 
and  Rochford,  her  bivther,  could  claim  the  pri- 
vilege, .as  a ijcer,  of  a trial  l/efore  the  House  <»f 
Tjords;  but  the.se  ini{)ediment.s  were  trifle.s  in  the 
eyes  of  the  absolute  king,  and  it  was  determine*! 
that  they  should  l>oth  l>e  arraigne*!  liefore  a com- 
mission of  lonls  chosen  by  him.s*df,  .as  ha*l  lieen 
practised  with  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  Duke  of  Norf*>lk,  Anne’s  uncle  ami  enemy, 
w!is  name*l  high-steward,  and  there  were  twenly- 

■ Tlio  Kin  of  XorrU  wna  oiiiiotilod  in  tlia  reiKii  of  K.liubtith  by 
, tlio  title  of  Itiinin  NorrU,  which  i»  »tlll  homo  by  hi*  tl*i«y!ndaiii 
’ the  |irsMnt  E*irl  of  AblnjcJon.  Sir  .John  Norri*,  n grAiiiUon  of 
til"  firrt  Ihiron  Noirin,  grontly  dUtingnluhnl  himwdf  in  the  wnr» 
of  Kllznboth'*  reign  In  Ireland,  the  I/jw  Omntrioe,  nnd  oU*- 
where, 
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eix  other  noble  peora  equally  re.*uly  to  do  the 
king's  pleasure.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  unhappy 
queen  was  led  by  the  constable  and  lieutenant  to 
the  king’s  hall  in  the  Tower,  where  a scaffold- 
ing was  erected,  upon  which,  under  a cloth  of 
state,  as  High-steward  of  England,  sat  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  with  the  lord-chancellor  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  on  his  left, 
with  other  in.orquises  and  lords  about  him — the 
highest-sounding  names  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy! As  all  records  of  the  trial  were  carefully 
destro3'ed  soon  after,  we  have  no  sure  guide  as  to 
what  passed;  nor,  indeed,  were  those  records  pre- 
served and  entire,  could  we  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  fair  and  impartial  evidence.  It  is  the  curse 
of  all  such  men  and  measures,  and  properly  so,  that 
they  are  suspected  even  when  they  have  truth  mid 
right  on  their  side.  On  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  such  facts  as  are  before  us,  we  cannot, 
however,  believe  that  Anne  Boleyu  was  guilty 
of  any  part  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  by 
the  depraved  imagination  of  Henry;  and  the  plot 
to  murder  him  seems  too  absm-d  to  arrest  .atten- 
tion for  a single  moment.  In  reganl  to  the  most 
revolting  charge  of  all,  it  ap{>ears  that  Lord  Roch- 
ford  had  been  seen  lolling  over  his  sister’s  bed. 
But  Henry  had  not  a monopoly  of  vice  and  ma- 
lignancy— the  nobility  wei*e  becoming  worthy  of 
the  king;  and  Itochford’s  own  wife,  a woman  of 
infamous  ch.oi’acter,  bore  witness  against  her  hus- 
band and  the  queen.  There  wjus  also  a death-bed 
dejKisition  in.ade  by  the  Lady  Wingfield,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  how  it  was  procured, 
or  whether  it  was  not  a forgery;  and  the  docu- 
ment itself  has  been  destroyeil  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  lines. 

But  the  {>eers,  among  whom  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, the  king’s  brother-in-law,  was  chief — as  one 
wholly  applying  himself  to  the  king’s  humour — 
jirouounced  her  guilty.  Whereupon  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  bound  to  pi-oceed  according  to  the  ver- 
dict of  the  iHjers,  condemned  her  to  death,  either 
by  being  burned  on  the  green  in  the  Tower,  or 
beheaded,  as  his  majest}"  in  his  pleasin-e  should 
think  lit.‘  When  she  was  removeil  from  the  bar, 
her  brother.  Lord  Rochfonl,  was  put  in  her  place 
— was  convicted  on  the  same  evidence — and  sen- 
tenced to  lose  his  head,  and  to  be  quartered  as  a 
traitor.  On  the  following  day  (the  16th  of  ^lay) 
Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  wrote 
inqiatiently  to  Secretary  Cromwell  to  know  the 
king’s  pleasure  touching  the  queen,  as  well  for 
her  comfort  .as  for  the  preparation  of  scaffolds 
and  other  neces.saries,  adding,  “ I pi-ay  you  have 
good  remembrance  in  all  this  for  us  to  do,  for  we 
shall  be  ready  to  do  always  to  our  kuowletlge.” 
He  also  informs  Cromwell  that  the  king’s  gi\ace 
Lad  allowed  him  that  my  lonl  of  Canterbury 


should  be  her  confessor,  and  th.at  he,  Crannier, 
had  been  with  the  queen  in  the  Tower  that  day. 
The  mind  of  the  wi-etched  woman  was  evidently 
u])set  from  the  moment  of  her  fii-st  committal; 
fils  of  anguish  and  desjiair  were  mixetl  with 
bright  ho{>e8  and  with  bursts  of  levity — tlie  most 
melanchol}'  proof  of  her  derangement.  One  hour 
she  would  say  that  she  was  ready  to  die — the 
next  she  would  talk  confidently  of  being  alloweii 
to  live.  If,  in  her  sane  moments,  she  really  enter- 
tained any  such  holies,  they  were  soon  put  an  end 
to ; and  as  the  crisis  approached  she  looked  on 
death  without  terror.  On  the  18th  of  May  King- 
ston again  addressed  Cromwell,  telling  him  that 
she  ha<l  sent  for  him  early  in  the  morning,  to 
speak  touching  her  innocence  (apparently  in  the 
presence  of  Cranmer),  and  that  she  had  again 
sent  for  him  while  he  was  writing  tlie  same  let- 
ter, and  at  his  coming  had  exclaimed,  “ Mr. 
Kingston,  I hear  say  I shall  not  die  before  noon, 
and  I am  very  sorry  therefor,  for  I thought  to  be 
dead  by  this  time  and  past  my  pain.”  “ I told 
her,”  continues  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  “that 
it  should  be  no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle;  and  then, 
she  said,  ‘ I heard  say  the  executioner  was  very 
good,  ami  I have  a little  neck ;’  and  she  put  her 
hands  about  it,  laughing  heartily.  Truly  this 
lady  has  much  joy  juid  pleasure  in  death.”  But 
she  did  not  die  that  day.  On  the  morrow,  the 
19th  of  Ma,v,  a little  before  the  hour  of  noon,  she 
w.os  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  on  the 
green  within  the  Tower,  some  of  the  nobility 
and  companies  of  the  city  being  admitted,  rather 
to  be  witnesses  than  sjiectators  of  her  death. 
From  the  scaffold  Anne  addressed  a few  wonis- 
to  the  “ Good  Christian  people,”  and  afterwai-ds 
baring  her  beautiful  neck,  and  kneeling  down, 
kept  rejieatiug — “ Christ  have  mercy  on  my  soul! 
— Lord  Jesus  receive  my  soul !”  until  the  execu- 
tioner of  Calais,  at  one  blow,  struck  oil'  her  head. 
Thus  perished  Anne  Boleyn  within  four  months 
of  Catherine,  and  in  little  more  th.an  tliree  years 
after  her  marriage,  for  which  the  passion.ate 
Henry  had  moved  heaven  and  e:u-th.*  An  old 
tradition  strongly  depicts  the  impatience  with 
which  he  now  expected  her  death.  On  the  fatal 
moniing  he  went  to  hunt  in  Epping  Forest,  and 
while  he  was  at  bre.akfast  his  attendants  ob- 
served that  he  was  anxious  and  thoughtful.  But 
at  length  they  heard  the  rejxirt  of  a distant  gun 
— a jireconcerted  signal.  “Ah!  it  is  done!”crie<l 
he,  starting  up — “ the  business  is  done!  Un- 
couple the  dogs  and  let  us  follow  the  sjort.”’ 

In  the  evening  he  letui-ned  gaily  from  the  chase, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  married  Anne’s 
maid  of  honour,  Jiuie  Seymour,  who  on  Whit- 

* Original  Ltltrrt  (printod  by  Sir  Henry  Elltol  aa  written  si 
the  luomeut  by  Kingnton,  tlio  lioutenant  of  the  Tower,  Beynton, 
i tc.  Halt;  Stow;  Godwin.  Dr.  Nott'a  Surrti/. 
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Bunday,  the  29th  of  May,  clad  in  royal  habili- 
ments, appeared  in  public  as  queen,  without  any 
coronation,  however,  for  Henry  never  indulged 


Qukes  Jakb  SBTMoun.— Aft«r  Holb«ln. 


any  of  hia  wives  with  that  expensive  ceremony 
after  Anno  Roleyn.' 

Smeaton,  the  musician,  who  is  8uppoae<l  to  have 
l)een  bribed  and  tortured  into  his  confession, 
seems  to  have  expected  that  hia  life  would  be 
Hjwired,  and  so  much,  no  doubt,  was  promised  to 
him;  but,  “us  it  was  thought  not  fit  to  let  him 
live  to  tell  tales,”  ho  was  hanged.  Kochford  and 
the  rest  wei-e  beheaded. 

Archbishop  Craumer,  who  had  matle  Anne 
Bole^m  queen,  and  who  had  lived  in  the  most  {per- 
fect friendship  with  her  and  her  family,  both  be- 
fore and  after,  had  not  heroic  courage  sufficient 
to  resi.st  the  will  of  the  king;  and  he  certainly 
made  no  lx)ld  and  generoiw  effort  to  save  her  or 
her  honour.  To  avoid  his  interference,  Henrj', 
on  the  day  after  herarrc.stat  Greenwich,  ordei'ed 
Craumer  to  keep  to  his  palace  at  Lamlieth,  and  on 
no  account  to  venture  to  court.  The  archbishop 
evidently  fancied  that  he  was  to  be  Involved  in 
her  ruin.  His  fears,  however,  did  not  wholly 
overcome  his  gratitude  and  affection,  and  he  wrote 
a curious  letter  to  the  king.  Ho  l»egan  by  ex- 
hoiiiug  his  grace  to  bear  this  bitter  affiiction  with 

' " Iteforo  tho  diiooTory  of  Uifi  procMding  il-onl  Thomiis  Ho- 
wiml'i  coutrmot  of  m*rriiigo  with  Lculy  Marg.irat  DougU*\  but 
in  anticiptttion  of  inovitablo  iutriguci  of  tha  kind,  tlie  priTy 
council  and  tha  paen,  on  the  umo  grouixU  which  tuxl  before 
led  them  to  farour  tha  dirnroa  from  Catherine.  )wititioneil  tha 
king  to  Mva  tha  oounUy  from  the  perils  which  mettaood  It,  and 
to  take  .1  fh»h  wife  without  an  hour'sdalay.  Henry 'e  exporienoe 
of  matrimony  hail  been  so  discouraging  that  thejr  feared  he  might 
bo  raluotaitt  to  rantura  ii|>on  it  again.  NevariholoMt,  fur  his 
country's  sake,  they  tnisted  that  ho  would  not  refuse. 

“Ueniy,  profMaeilly  in  obedlonoa  to  this  roqueat.wRsmArriol. 
immediately  after  the  execution,  to  Jana,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
beymour.  Tha  indaoemt  haste  is  usually  oonsidered  a proof 


resignation.  As  for  himself,  his  “ mind  was  clean 
amazetl;”  the  good  opinion  he  had  formerly  enter- 
tained of  the  queen,  who  had  been  the  be.st  of  his 
benefactors,  prompted  him  to  believe  her  inno- 
cent ; but,  as  this  was  a dangerous  assertion,  he 
subjttiuetl  immediately,  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
king’.s  Jiutice  and  prudence  induced  him  to  believe 
her  ffuilty ; and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped 
that  it  might  be  permitted  him  to  pray  that  she 
might  prove  her  innocence ; but,  still  cautious,  he 
here  again  added,  that  if  she  could  not  do  so,  he 
would  deem  that  man  a traitor  who  did  not  call 
for  the  severest  punishment.  He  had  loveil  her 
formerly,  because  he  had  thought  that  she  loved 
the  gospel;  but  if  found  guilty,  men  ought  to  hate 
her  in  proportion  to  their  love  of  the  gospel.  He 
ventured,  however,  to  hope  that  no  misconduct 
on  her  part  would  arrest  the  important  work  of 
church  reformation  which  (he  did  not  blush  to 
write)  the  king  had  begun,  not  through  his  affec- 
tion for  her,  but  solely  out  of  his  love  for  the 
truth.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he  wrote  this 
letter  Craumer  was  snramoned  to  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, where  the  king’s  commissioners  declared  unto 
him  “such  things  as  his  grace’s  jdeasui'e  was  they 
should  make  him  privy  to,”  and  acquainted  him 
with  certain  other  things  which  the  king  ex- 
jiected  him  to  do  forthwith.  A brave  good  man 
would  have  laid  his  head  on  the  block  rather 
than  consent  to  this  new  duty,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  to  declare  the  marriage  which  he  had 
pronounced  good  and  vjilid  to  be  illegal,  and  to 
dissolve  it,  as  ho  had  done  the  man*iage  with 
Catherine.  Though  she  ha«l  not  yet  been  brought 
to  any  trial,  Craumer  may  have  been  conviuce<l 
of  the  queen’s  delinquency  by  dejM)sition8  shown 
to  him  in  the  Star  Chaml>er;  and  if  he  l>ulieved 
her  guilty  ho  might  consider  himself  justified  in 
declaring  that  the  marriage  w:\s  dissolved  by  her 
adultery ; but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  king, 
who  exacted  from  him  that  he  should  declare  that 
the  marrhigo  had  l>een  unlawful  from  the  l>egin- 
ning,  and  con.sequeutly  that  the  i*riiu*e8s  Eliza- 
l>eth  was  as  illegitimate  as  her  half-sister  the 
Priucess  Mary.  No  doubt  it  was  to  save  his 
hea<l  that  the  archbishop  set  to  work  vigorously, 
for  Henry  was  not  likely  to  l>e  pleased  unlcjw  lie 
did  tho  business  in  a solemn  manner.  He  sent 
copies  of  articles  of  objection  to  tho  v.alidity  of 

entirely  conclueive  of  the  cniieo  of  Anne  Dole^n't  niin.  To 
myielf,  the  haute  u an  eridoiice  of  (omethins  very  •liiTurent. 
Henry,  who  waited  Mi\eu  yoare  for  Anno  Boloyn,  wa»  not  with- 
out lome  control  over  his  pawiions ; and,  if  appetite  had  keen 
the  morln);  influence  with  him,  lie  would  scarcely,  with  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world  fliod  u|Mm  his  conduct,  have  paseed  so 
(pmss  an  insult  up<ui  the  nation  of  which  he  was  the  sore- 
relRn.  Tlio  precipitancy  with  whicli  he  act**!  Is  to  me  a proof 
that  he  looked  on  matrimony  as  an  indifl'ereut  official  act  which 
his  duty  required  at  the  moment ; and  if  this  be  thought  a 
novel  interpretation  of  his  motives,  I hare  merely  to  s.-iy  that 
I And  it  on  tho  statute  book." — P'roudo's  f/utory  qf  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  SC'i. 
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the  marriage  to  the  king  in  his  palace,  and  to  the 
queen  in  the  Tower,  “that  it  might  bo  for  thesjil- 
vation  of  their  souls;”  and  he  summoned  each  to 
ap|)ear  in  his  ecclesiastical  court  at  Ijambeth,  to 
show  cause  why  a sentence  of  tlivorce  should  not 
be  passed.  Dr.  Sampson  appeared  for  the  king, 
and  Drs.  VVotton  and  Barbour  for  the  queen — of 
course  all  three  were  appointed  by  the  king.  The 
objections  were  read  in  the  court,  and  the  doctors 
and  divines  soon  joined  in  opinion.  On  the  17th 
of  May,  the  day  on  whicli  her  brother  and  friends 
were  executed,  and  two  d.ays  after  she  herself 
luul  received  sentence  of  death,  Cranmer,  having 
“God  alone  before  his  eyes,”  pronounced  that  the 
marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  was,  and  always  had 
l)cen,  utterly  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of 
certain  just  and  lawful  impediments  which,  it  was 
sai<l,  were  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  union,  but 
luul  latel}’’  Ijeen  confessed  to  the  archbishop  (Cran- 
mer) by  the  lady  herself.  The  process,  after 
•Viine’s  death,  wjus  submitteil  to  the  raeml)ers  of 
the  convocation  and  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment; and  the  church,  commons,  and  lords  fully 
confirmed  it,  thus  cutting  Kllizabeth  off  from  the 
succession.' 

In  the  month  of  June  the  king  caused  parlia- 
ment to  agree  to  a new  act  of  succession,  entail- 
ing the  crown  on  such  issue  as  he  might  have  by 


Jane  Seymour.  Uaving  some  doubt  or  misgiv- 
ing as  to  these  children  to  be  begotten,  he  pix>- 
posed  that  he  should  be  alloweil  to  bequeath  tho 
crown  by  letters-pateut,  or  by  his  last  will,  to 
any  person  whom  he  might  think  projier;  aiui 
the  obsequious  |>arliament  ]).assed  a bill  acconl- 
ingly ! It  wjis  understood  that  the  king  hereby 
contemplated  the  appointing  of  his  natural  sou, 

I the  Duke  of  llichmond,  to  be  his  successor;  but 

■ at  this  very  moment  the  duke  died,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  grief  of  Heniy, 
who,  like  a very  Turk,  had  no  affection  for  his 

■ djiughters,  but  a great  deal  for  his  sou.  Tlw 
Lady  Mar}',  who  had  been  living  in  seclusiou  at 
IIuns(.len,  under  the  displeasure  of  her  father  for 
her  attachment  to  her  mother,  and  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Romish  church,  made  her  j)eace  witli 
the  court  a few  weeks  l>efore  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond’s death,  being  obliged  by  CVomwell  to  sul*- 
scribe  to  certain  most  humiliating  articles  of  siil>- 
mission  and  acknowledgment.*  She  received  .a 
suitable  establishment,  but  was  not  restored  iu 
blood— still  remaining  by  law  a bastard. 

The  jmi'liament,  which  by  successive  proroga- 
tions had  sat  for  the  unprecedente<l  tenn  of  six 
years,  was  now  dissolved ; and  llenry,  after  all 
their  passive  obedience,  seems  to  have  l>een  dis- 
gusted at  some  feeble  effort  at  opposition.’  He 


' lord  Ihrhtri;  /oMrm/f*;  Ood^in,-  iVMiiu;  Bumrt.  Ilur- 
net  Kivue  the  whole  of  Crannior's  etrange  letter  to  the  king. 

.Vftur  iniptoriiig  tlio  king's  merciful  heart  and  Ihtherlv  pity, 
Mary  acknowledge<l  that  she  had  most  unkiudly  and  most  mi- 
iiatumJiy  offeiid^l  his  most  excellolit  liighncss,  in  that  slie  had 
nut  boon  snfliciuntly  obodiont  to  his  just,  wise,  and  most  virtuous 
l.awa.  Then  followed  tlio  confession  “of  me,  the  Lady  Mary.” 
First  the  coufeseod  and  acknowledged  the  king's  majeety  to  be 
licr  sovereign  lord  and  king,  to  whose  laws,  statutes,  &e.,  she 
was  Ixuiiid  to  yield  implicit  olxxiioucc.  In  tlie  second  i>Iaco  slio 
agreed  to  recognize,  accept,  take,  repute,  and  acknowledge  tiio 
king's  higliuess  to  bo  supremo  head  of  tlio  Church  of  England; 
and  slio  utterly  reiiunnued  all  miumer  of  remedy  wliich  she  by 
any  means  migiit  cl.aim  of  tlio  Bisliop  of  Rcuno,  t:c.  But  the 
last  clause  is  by  far  the  most  striking  of  all : — “ Item,  1 do  fVocly, 
frankly,  and  for  the  discharge  of  my  duty  tuwanis  Cod,  the  king  s 
liiglinesii,  and  his  laws,  williuut  other  respect  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge tliat  tlio  murriuge  heretofore  liad  liotween  Ids  nn^esty  I 
and  my  mother,  the  bito  priiio«*i8-<lowager,  was,  by  God's  law 
and  man’s  law,  inccetuuiis  and  unlawful.” — Letter  with  Deed, 
from  the  Briucess  Mary  to  the  king,  in  State  Papers. 

* Tills  parliament  is  remarkable  fur  tlio  act  iucuriKimtiiig 
Wales  with  England. 

“ :\a  llenry'  was  doscoiided  from  the  Tudors,  a Welsh  family, 
lie  iiatumily  diroctml  his  attention  to  the  native  ooiuitry  of  his 
]iatenial  ancestors.  It  might  bo  divided  into  two  portions — that 
wliicli  had  been  originally  conquereil  by  the  arms  of  his  pre- 
docossoni;  and  that  which  luul  liccii  won  by  the  courage  aiul 
iwrseverance  of  the  individuals  afterwards  called  the  luivls- 
marcliers.  The  foniier  h.ad  lieeii  npiKirtionoil  into  shires,  ami 
W!u»  govonial  by  the  laws  of  England ; tlio  latter  comprised  141 
districts  or  lordstii])*,  whicli  bad  Iwon  granted  to  tlio  flrsl  con- 
querors, and  formed  so  m.any  distuict  and  indupendent  jurisdic- 
tiona.  From  tliom  tlie  king's  writs  and  the  king’s  oflicers  wore 
excliidoil.  Tliey  acknowledged  no  other  laws  or  ctmtoms  than 
tlieirown.  'l1io  lords,  like  so  lo.any  rmiuts-pal.atine,  had  their 
own  courte,  civil  and  criminal,  appointed  their  own  officers  luid 
juilgcs,  puiitsheii  or  ponlonod  oQ'eiu'es  aeconling  to  tlioir  plea- 
sure. and  receive*!  all  the  emoItimoiiU  arising  from  the  ndmi-  i 
uistcatlon  of  justice  n-itliin  their  rcsjiectlve  domains.  But  tlio  { 


groat  evil  was  that  this  multitude  of  petty  and  separate  jnnv 
lUctions,  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  impunity,  proved  » 
incitement  to  crime.  Tho  roost  atrocious  oflemlor,  if  ho  «suu 
I only  (loo  from  tho  scene  of  liis  trausgn»*iuii,  and  purch-we  the 
i protection  of  a neighbouring  lor*l,  was  slieltcred  ftom  the  par- 
■ suit  of  justioo 

“ Tlie  king,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  mischiovoos  and 
anomalous  state  of  things.  In  1636,  it  was  eiiactc*!  that  the 
whole  of  Wale*  should  tliotioof<>rtli  bo  united  atul  incerjerstni 
with  tho  realm  of  England;  that  all  the  natives  sliould eojiT 
' and  iuhorit  tho  same  riglits,  liberties,  and  laws  which  wvfc 
enjoyed  and  inherited  by  others  the  king’s  sulyect* ; that  tlv 
custom  of  gavci-kind  siiould  cease;  th.at  tho  several  lonWnt*- 
marchers  siiould  be  annexed  to  tiio  neighbouring  oountics;  tb»> 
all  judges  and  justices  of  tho  peace  should  lie  appoint*sl  by  th* 
king's  lotters-patent ; that  no  lonl  should  have  tho  power  te  par- 
don any  treason,  murder,  or  felony,  committed  within  hi*  lere- 
ship;  and  tlmt  the  different  sliircs  in  Wales,  witli  one  boiongb 
eaoli,  should  return  menibon  to  parliatuoiit.  Most  of  thoic 
Uims  were  extended  to  tlio  county -palatine  of  Cliestcr.” — 

Sir  James  .Mackiiibwh,  it  will  l>e  seen,  viowo*l  tliUas  a genei* 
bonoflt  to  the  English  constitution. 

“ Some  direct  bonoflts  the  constitution  owes  to  this  rei?n. 
act  which  established  parliamentary  representation  in  sooow’ 
dorablo  a territory  as  Waltas  may  lie  regarlcd  as  the  prinar^ 
ri'formation  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  its  legal  matnrit)  a 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  Tliat  princii>ality  had  been 
twelve  shires,  of  whicli  eiglit  wore  ancioiit,  and  four  o«rd 
origin  to  a statute  in  Henry's  reign.  Knights,  citizens. 
huTgcaacs  were  now  directed  to  bo  chosen,  and  sent  to 
ment,  from  tlio  shires,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  Wales.  *' 
time  Ixjfnre,  tlio  aamo  privileges  were  granted  to  the  connty-I® 
l.-itine  of  Chester,  of  wliich  tlie  prtaunblo  ooiit-xiiis  a roemo»  e 
recognition  and  establishment  of  the  principle*  which  st*  ‘ ^ 
liaais  of  tho  ele«;tive  p.irt  of  onr  constitution.  Nearly  'y*'?''' 
nieniljcrs  were  thus  added  to  tho  liouso  on  Uio  principl'*  e* 
Cheater  bill— that  it  is  disaiivantagcous  to  a province  to  be 
presciite*!;  that  representation  is  es.<«nlial  to  goo*i  governni*>‘  • 
and  that  thuc«  who  are  IkiuiiiI  by  tho  laws  ought  to  have  * 
soiinble  shore  of  direct  iiiflucno:  on  tlie  passing  of  law*-  -X*  * 
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now  named  commis-sionera  to  Uike  possession  of 
tlie  suppreasetl  monasteries,  and  to  prepare  mea- 
sures for  the  seizure  of  others.  If  these  men, 
mostly  the  friends  of  Cromwell  or  of  Craniner, 
had  a letter  reliffion  before  their  eyes,  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  bliml  to  the  charms  of  lucre,  and 
the  temptations  of  fair  houses  and  fat  glebes;  and 
moat  of  them  made  a very  rich  harvest  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  spoils  of  the  monks  and  nuns. 
The  superiors  of  the  .suppressed  houses  were  pro- 
mi.sed  small  jHJusions  for  life,  which  were  very 
irregularly  paid.'  All  the  monks,  not  twenty-four 
vears  of  age,  wei-e  absolved  from  their  vows,  and 
tun>e<l  loose  on  the  world  without  any  kind  of 
provision:  the  rest,  if  they  wished  to  continue  in 
the  profession,  were  divided  among  the  greater 
hou.ses  that  wer»:  .still  left  standing.  The  j>oor 
nuns  were  tume<l  a^lrift  to  beg  or  starve,  having 
nothing  given  to  them  save  one  common  gown 
for  each.  At  the  same  time  the  crowds  of  poor 
who,  by  a defective  but  ancient  system,  had  de- 
rived their  support  from  the  monastic  establish- 
ments, became  furious  at  finding  their  resources 
cut  off,  and  at  seeing  the  monks  who  hail  fe<l 
them  now  begging  like  themselves  by  the  i-oad- 
side.  In  the  miilst  of  these  general  discontents, 
Cranmer  and  Ci-omwell  issue<l  certain  doctrinal 
injunctions  to  the  clerg}',  which  were  t<x)  novel 
to  find  inunediatc  favour  witli  the  multitude;  and 
certain  Prote.stant  reformers,  who  luul  more  cour- 
age than  they,  venture<l  to  print  Ixioks  against 
image- worshij>,at»ricular  confession,  transulwtan- 
liation,  and  other  fundamental  tenets  and  prac- 
tices of  the  itom.an  church.  The  king,  who  as- 
sumed all  the  authority  in  matters  of  dogmas  that 
ha«l  ever  l>een  claimed  by  the  po|>es,  and  much 
more  than  they  h.'wl  ever  put  in  pnictice  in  Eng- 
land, pronouncetl  awanla  and  sentences  which  ir- 
ritatcil  lK)th  parties  alike,  and  all  these  questions 
were  referretl  to  him  thus  occupying  .a  goo<l  deal 
of  his  time,  aiul  keeping  in  dangerous  activity 
his  old  polemical  bile. 

Henry  was  by  no  means  backward  in  issuing 
his  final  ortlei's  and  decrees  spiritual;  and  (the 
Ileformers  herein  concealing  their  ulterior  views) 
he  w.'w  led  to  reiliux*  the  uumlsir  of  sacraments 
fmm  seven  to  three- -baptism,  the  Lord’s  Sup|>cr, 
and  i>enance;  to  forbid  the  direct  adoration  of 


I images;  to  abrogate  a numlsji-  of  saints'  days  or 
! holidays,  especially  such  as  fell  in  h.arvest-timo; 
to  declare  the  Scriptures,  with  the  A|K>sb)lic,  Ni- 
cene,  and  Athanasian  creeds,  the  sole  standard.^ 
»if  faith;  to  onler  every  |>ai-ish  priest  to  e.v|x)und 
these  to  his  parishionere  in  plain  English,  and  to 
I direct  the  printing  and  distribution  of  an  English 
j translation  of  the  Bible,  one  copy  of  which  was 
! to  be  kept  in  every  parish  church.  The  king,  in 
his  wisdom,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession,  and  denounced  any  qtiestioning  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  eucharist  as  a damnable 
heresy  to  be  punished  with  fire  and  fagot.  Pur- 
gatory, he  confessed,  puzzled  him,  and  steering  .% 
middle  course,  he  declare<l  himself  to  l>e  uncer- 
tain on  this  head,  and  kindly  permitted  his  sub- 
jects to  pray  for  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends, 

I provided  onl}’  that  they  fell  into  none  of  the  old 
I abuses  of  enriching  religious  houses  aiul  shrines 
1 for  this  object. 

Most  of  these  changes  were  far  too  sudden;  but 
the  people  seem  to  have  more  particularly  re- 
! grette<l  the  curtailing  of  their  holid.ays.  !Vlany 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  fanned  the  flames  of 
discontent,  though,  for  the  most  part,  they  after- 
wards found  means  of  convincing  the  king  that 
they  hml  octe<l  under  compulsion  of  the  |>eople. 
The  herediUuy  |Mitrons  of  the  auppre.sse<l  monas- 
: teries  pretended  th.at  those  houses  and  lands  ought 
by  no  means  to  fall  to  the  crown,  but  that,  if  it 
w]us  suitiible  and  necessary  to  take  them  fn>m  the 
religious  orders,  they  ought  to  revert  to  the  de- 
scendants or  representatives  of  the  original  found- 
ers and  benefactors.  In  the  month  of  October 
the  commons  of  Lincolnshire,  being  sajernbled 
touching  certain  subsidies  to  l»e  paid  to  the  king, 
siuUlenly,  as  if  auimateil  by  one  spirit,  took  up 
I anns  to  the  nuinlsT  of  20,(KK)  men,  forcing 
certain  lords  and  gentlemen  to  l>e  their  leaders, 
and  to  swear  to  their  articles.  Such  as  refu.sed 
they  threw  into  prison,  and  a few  they  kille<l. 
The  king  sent  a great  force  against  the.se  relsjls, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury, Kent,  Rutland,  and  Huntingdon,  and  the 
Duke  of  Sutfolk— the  Last  having  the  highest  au- 
thority. Suffolk  found  the  insurrection  so  formi- 
dable, that,  insteml  of  fighting,  he  wjw  glad  U> 
negotiate;  and  even  the  king  himself,  furious  as 


pntLtic*!  AilvAntnxeii  nro  only  gunenilly  nllivMt,  aiul  roiiltl  noanx-ly 
luive  >x»n  nmre<i,  they  inunt  h«v«  been  infemsil  fmm  tlie  na- 
tnro  of  n Mniue  of  Commotw.  Tlie  Itrilwh  constitution  wn»  not 
Uimiglit  to  bo  enjoyed  by  a dUlrict  till  n popular  mprawutAtion 
wa»  txsitnwoit  ujs.ui  it.  Kloction  by  tho  jioo|iln  was  regardod,  not 
MM  a source  of  tumult,  but  as  the  princi|dd  miut  cajnblo  of  coin- 
jaeing  diminler  in  territories  not  lepreit'utod." — Sir  Jatixn  Mao- 
kintosli.  UitUtry  of  Englaivl. 

• “Tho  jwnslons  to  tho  suin-riors  of  tho  diMolveil  greater 
monasterUe,  says  a writer  not  likely  to  sjmro  Henry's  govom- 
meut,  aj>|>e<ur  to  linre  rariod  ftnoin  to  £d  jwr  annum.  The 
jirion  of  colls  rccoiTc<l  geuurally  £13.  X few,  nrhrwe  services 
inrriteil  tiie  distinctiuii.  uhtainol  £'20.  To  tho  other  tnonks 
were  allott«<l  pensions  of  £6,  £+,  or  £2,  with  a small  stim 


to  e.tch  at  his  dojsvrture,  to  provide  for  his  imraoliato  wants. 
I Tlie  jMmsions  to  nuns  averaged  alsmt  tt.— -liintwrd.  vi.  341.. 

I Ho  aslmita  that  these  wore  ten  times  their  j>resent  vaino  in 
I money ; and  suiviy  tlicy  Were  not  unmuKinahly  small.  Compari 
• them  with  Uioso  gcnaralty  and  jiutly  thought  rannifteont,  which 
j Uiis  country  bestow-s  on  her  veterans  of  Chetsea  and  tircsmwicli. 

( Tlie  monks  had  no  right  to  expect  mf>re  tlian  tho  moans  of  tliat 
hanl  fare  to  which  tliov  ought,  by  their  nth's,  to  have  been  om- 
llnetl  in  their  omivonts.  Tho  whole  revenues  were  not  to  l>o 
, shared  among  them  as  jtrivate  projvjrtr.  It  oaimot  o'  course  b.' 
dcninl  that  tho  comfmlsory  change  of  llfo,  was  to  many  a seveie 
and  unmerited  hanlsbiji;  btit  no  great  revolution — an<l  tho 
Itefomi.vtion  as  little  ns  any  —oonld  Ite  aehiev-ed  wilhotit  much 
, private  suffering.'' —Il.illam  J Censf.  /fiw.  note,  p.  72. 
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he  was,  seems  to  have  been  more  willing  to  rely 
on  his  pen  than  on  hia  swonl.  By  entertaining 
the  projwsal  of  a redress  of  grievances;  by  for- 
wanliug  their  petition  to  court ; and  by  giving 
them  fair  promises,  Suffolk  staye<l  the  first  danger- 
ous fury  of  the  insurgents,  gained  time,  and  pro- 
moted dissensions  among  them ; so  that  when 
Henry  answered  them,  lie  was  enabled  to  do  so 
in  a high  tone.  “ The  king,”  says  an  historian, 
who  lived  in  servile  times,  “ had  a spirit  befitting 
his  greatness;  and,  perceiving  them  to  shrink, 
could  not  dissemble  the  rage  he  had  conceived  at 
the  presumption  of  this  rascally  rout,  that  durst 
capitulate  with  their  sovereign,  and  seek  to  curb 
the  unlimited  power  of  kings.”'  Henry’s  answer 
“to  the  petitions  of  the  traitors  and  reliels  in 
Lincolnshire”  has  been  preserved ; and  a most 
characteristic  document  it  is!  It  ended  by  re- 
quiring them  to  deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  his 
lieutenants  no  fewer  than  100  j>er8ons,  to  be  pun- 
ished according  to  their  demerits,  at  his  will  and 
pleasure.* *  The  insurgents,  however,  did  not  dis- 
jMjrse  till  the  30th  of  October;  and  before  they 
retired  to  their  homes  a fierce  rebellion  broke  out 
beyond  the  Trent.  Of  the  men  of  Lincolnshire, 
fifteen  victims  were  given  up  to  satisfy  the  royal 
vengeance.  Among  these  were  holy  Dr.  Makerel, 
the  prior  of  Barlings,  or  Oxley,  and  Captain  Cob- 
bler, the  chief  leader,  who  is  said  by  some  histo- 
rians to  have  been  the  prior  himself,  though  it  is 
conjectured,  from  a contem|X)rary  jmper,  that  the 
real  name  of  this  Captain  Cobbler  was  Melton.’ 
These  men  were  respited  for  a season,  but  they 
w’cre  afterwards  executed  as  traitors  with  the 
usual  barbarity.  But  Henry’s  thirst  of  blood 
grew  with  his  yeara.  Ou  the  9th  of  October  a 
priest  and  ;i  butcher  were  hanged  at  Windsor  by 
martial  law,  “ for  words  sjwken”  about  the  in- 
surgents. At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Mallet,  who 
had  been  chaplain  to  the  late  Queen  Catherine, 
was  summarily  executed  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex, 
for  some  w’ords  spoken  to  the  like  effect.*  Mean- 
while the  insjurrection  north  of  the  Trent  spread 
from  Yorkshire  into  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire;  and  nothing 
seemed  wanting  but  a proper  leatler  to  overthrow 
this  most  tyrannical  government.  Henry  w’as 
gre.atly  alarmed ; but  ho  told  Wriothesley  that 
he  wouhl  rather  sell  .all  his  plate  thau  fail  to  sub- 
due these  traitors  “ in  such  sort  that  all  others 
should  take  warning  by  their  example.” 

Some  money  was  sent  to  the  Ejirl  of  Suffolk, 

' Bishop  Qodtein. 

• SlaU  Paptrs,  Till*  nmuirkablo  iMper  U olludod  to  by  Ixird 
Herbert,  atid  given  nt  length  by  Hall.  It  U printed  in  the 
volume  of  the  SloUt  Papon  (Yom  the  minute,  corrootod  by  Lord 
Cromwell,  which  remain*  among  the  miacellanoou*  papura  in 
the  Chapter-hnuae.  Tlio  hand  and  style  of  tlie  king  are  most 
visible  in  tlie  comiweition. 

* Note  by  the  editor  of  Stalt  Paptn.  < Sfow. 


who  was  now  at  Newark,  and  who  made  a good 
use  of  it  in  buying  over  some  of  the  ringlemlers, 
and  in  exciting  jealousies  and  dissensions  among’ 
the  ignorant  insurgents.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  constituted  the  king’s  lieutenant  north  of  the 
Trent;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  despatched 
into  Yorkshire,  with  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and 
an  army  of  5000  men.  Including  all  the  forces, 
there  was  a regular  army  of  about  10,000  men  in 
the  field ; but  the  rel>el8  nt  one  time  were  esti- 
mated at  40,000,  being  under  the  nominal  com- 
mand of  Roliert  Aske,  a gentleman  of  Yorkshire, 
who  was  not  destitute  either  of  talent  or  of  energj’. 
These  men  of  the  north  had  given  a religious  cha- 
racter to  their  rising,  and  had  Inmnd  themselves 
by  oath  to  stand  by  each  other  “for  the  love 
which  they  bore  to  Almighty  God,  his  faith,  the 
holy  church,  the  king’s  person,  and  the  persons 
of  the  nobility,  to  expel  all  villain  bloo<i  and  evil 
counsellors  from  the  privy  council,  not  for  any 
private  profit,  nor  to  do  displeasure  to  any  private 
j)er8on,  nor  to  slay  or  murder  through  envy*,  but 
for  the  restitution  of  the  church,  and  the  suj^pres- 
sion  of  heretics  and  their  opinions.”  They  painted 
on  their  banners  the  figure  of  Christ  in  his  agony; 
they  wore  upon  their  sleeves  the  emblem  of  the 


Emblem  op  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ. — From  a bc»* 
in  the  Lady  Chapel,  Tynemouth  Priory. 


five  wounds  of' the  Saviour,  with  the  name  of 
Jesus ; and  they  called  their  march  the  “ Pil- 
grimage of  Grace.”  Wherever  they  atlvanced 
they  restored  the  monks  and  nuns  to  their  houses; 
and  by  tremendous  threats  they  compelletl  the 
people  to  hike  their  o.aths  .and  join  their  ranks. 
Every  man  was  summoned  to  be  at  a place  of 
rendezvous  at  a fixed  hour,  and  in  his  beat  array, 
as  he  would  answer  for  it  before  the  High  Judge 
at  the  day  of  doom,  as  he  would  avoid  the  pulling 
down  of  his  house,  the  loss  of  his  goods,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  body.  The  cities  of  Hull, 
York,  and  Pontefract  .admitted  the  “ Pilgrims 
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of  Grace,"  ancl  took  the  vows.  The  Ix)rds  Diir- 
cy,  Lumley,  Latimer,  ami  Nevil,  together  with 
E(iwanl  I^  Archbishop  of  York,  with  a vast 
uumber  of  the  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the 
northern  counties,  joined  the  iusui^nts;  but  the 
tremendous  threats  favoured  their  pleading  after- 
wards that  they  had  done  so  upon  compulsion. 
The  undisciplined  host  was  amenable  to  no  autho- 
rity, and  there  arose  many  conflicting  opinions  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  their  campaign. 
It  is  also  very  evident  that  some  of  their  chiefs 
were  already  bought  by  Suflolk,  for  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion  and  contention  in  the 
camp.  When  they  moved  ujwu  Doncaster  they 
were  checked  by  the  Eai* *l  cf  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  royal  army,  however, 
readily  agi’eetl  to  an  armistice,  during  which  the 
iusiu'gents  named  delegates,  who  laid  their  de- 
mands befoi'e  the  king,  who,  in  the  meantime, 
had  sent  more  money  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.' 
The  king  also  desjMitched  the  Lonl-atlmirul  How- 
anl,  and  other  soldiers  ami  statesmen,  to  the  north, 
with  most  elaborate  instructions  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  were  to  pi-oceed  tvith  the  rebels. 
They  were  jmrticularly  chai’ged  to  withdraw  all 
fear  of  punishment  from  the  Lord  Darcy  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobility  that  had  joined  the  |>eoj>le ; 
to  oflfer  them  safe-conducts  for  the  present,  and 
a free  parxlon  for  the  future.* 

The  pajwr  presented  by  the  northern  ilelegates 
was  longer  than  that  which  hatl  l>een  sent  up  by 
the  men  of  Lincolnshire,  but  the  chief  grounds 
of  complaint  were  the  same  in  both.  The  most 
striking  of  the  mlditional  clauses  (to  some  of 
which  Uenrj’  deigned  not  to  reply)  were  that  the 
heresies  of  Wyckliffe,  Uuss,  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  others,  should  Ijc  rooted  out,  and  that  all  he- 
ratical  books  whatsoever  should  be  utterly  de- 
8troye»l ; that  the  supremacy  of  the  church,  ina.s- 
inuch  as  related  to  the  care  of  souls,  should  be 
restored  to  the  pope,  who  should  have  the  con.se- 
cration  of  bishops,  with  the  first-fruits  and  tenths, 
a-s  formerly;  that  the  Duly  Mary  should  be  de- 
clared legitimate,  and  the  statutes  to  the  contrary 
annulled;  that  the  pain.s  and  penalties  against  such 
os  kept  hand-guns  and  crossbows  should  be  re- 
|>ealed,  unless  used  in  the  king’s  parks  and  forests 
U|x3n  his  royal  deer ; that  parliament  should  bo 
rastoivtl  to  its  ancient  privileges,  and  that  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  elections  of  knights  of 
the  shire  and  raeml>ers  for  l>orough8  should  l>e 
reformetl;  that  the  cruel  statute  of  traason  for 
words  s|)okeu  should  l>e  abrogated,  and  that  the 
common  law  should  bo  used  us  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  graws  reign.  Ileniy  him.self  dic- 

* Tha  dim  leiit  »t  tbU  time  amounted  to  about  £10,000,  and 
WriothaiUT,  In  tlie  name  of  the  king,  thanked  Cromwell  for 
the  “great  labour*  and  travail* “ he  had  taken  in  the  getting 
of  till*  together. — SUiU  Papers, 

* Letter  of  the  king. — Statt  Papers, 


tated  the  answer.  Touching  the  maintenance  of 
the  faith,  he  says,  he  marvels  not  a little  that 
ignorant  people  like  them  should  go  about,  or 
take  upon  them  to  instruct  him,  “ who  something 
had  been  noted  to  be  leametl.”  As  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church,  this  was  so  general  a pit)- 
position  that,  without  distinctions  made  as  to 
which  was  the  real  and  true  church,  no  man  coul<l 
answer  it;  but  he  told  them  that,  mean  what 
church  they  might,  it  pertained  not  to  them,  the 
commons,  to  meddle  in  the  matter,  and  that  he 
could  not  but  reckon  it  a great  unkindness  and 
unnaturalness  in  them  to  prefer  that  a churl  or 
two  should  enjoy  the  projierty  of  the  monasteries 
in  supjxirt  of  vicious  and  abominable  lives,  rather 
than  that  he,  their  prince,  should  have  the  profits, 
for  the  support  of  his  extreme  charges  incurred 
in  their  defence.  In  the  end,  he  told  them  that 
the  greatest  concession  he  could  make  was,  to 
pardon  them  their  rebellion  u|X)n  their  delivering 
up  to  him  “ ten  of  their  ringleaders  and  provok- 
ers, such  as  he  shouhi  name  and  appoint."*  The 
insurgents  rejecteil  these  terms,  and  kept  the 
field ; nor  did  the  royal  anny  consider  itself  strong 
enough  to  hazard  a battle.  Henry  was  put  to 
his  straits  in  order  to  send  more  to  the 

north;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  lonl-ad- 
miral  were  ordered  to  look  after  and  fortify  the 
fords  of  the  Don,  the  works  at  Nottingham,  and 
the  bridges  and  fords  there.  Ry  this  time  it  was 
the  21st  of  November;  the  weather  was  cold  and 
stormy,  and  the  rabels  began  to  feel  an  anxiety 
to  return  to  their  agricultural  lalx^urs.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  however,  was  again  glad  to  negotiate, 
and  he  made  more  promises  than  the  king  would 
ratify.  The  insurgents  now  became  furious,  and 
the  royal  arm}'  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  tho 
south  of  the  Don  and  tlie  Trent.  At  la.st  Norfolk 
was  authorizetl  to  give  such  assurances  to  the  re- 
liels  as  induced  them  to  seiiaratc ; and  the  king 
wrote  graciou.s  letters  to  his  “ trusty  and  well-be- 
loved” Captain  Askc,  lionl  Darcy,  and  others, 
expressing  his  earnest  desire  to  see  and  converse 
with  them,  trusting  that  they  were  in  heart  re- 
pentant, and  that  he  should  have  cause  to  ix'waiil 
them  for  their  fidelity.  They  were  l>oth  wise 
enough  to  decline  the  invitation ; but  Aske,  it 
should  seem,  really  undertook  to  oppose,  if  not  to 
I betray  his  paily.* 

A D 1537  early  as  the  23d  of  January^ 

bills  and  scrolls  were  stuck  up,  by 
night,  upon  the  church  doors,  containing  these 
words : — “ Commons,  be  ye  true  among  your- 
selves, and  stick  one  to  another,  for  the  gentle- 
men have  deceive<l  you  ; but  yet,  if  need  be,  ye 

> Stats  Papers;  from  * fhir  oopjr  praterved  in  the  Clutptar- 
houae.  TIis  lottor  U *upiK]««l  to  b«  in  tlia  luuitlwriting  of  8ir 
Ralph  Sadler,  but  there  are  a fen-  mlnuto  currtetion*  In  ih* 
kinii'*  hand. 

• State  Papers, 
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sliull  lack  no  captiuns.”  In  Rpite  of  all  the  efforts 
m:ule  to  produce  a lukewarmness  or  desire  of  | 
division  among  tlie  jwople,  they  met  in  arms  in 
the  beginning  of  February.  But  most  of  their 
leaders  had  bargained  to  betray  them  ; the  royal 
army  was  reinforced,  and  admitted  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and,  after  failing  in  three  or  four 
sieges  of  towns  or  castles,  the  insurgents  were 
disheartened  and  again  dis|)erRed  — every  man 
doubting  of  the  good  faith  of  his  captain,  and 
looking  oidy  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  life. 
The  Ijord  ]>arcy,  Robert  Aske,  and  most  of  the 
original  leaders,  not  excepting  those  who  had 
lietrayed  the  cause,  were  takeu,  sent  to  London, 
aud  thei* *e  ordere<l  for  execution  as  traitore  in  the 
month  of  June.'  The  king’s  V)auner  was  unfolded; 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  all  the  northern 
counties ; and  Henry  wrote  minute  instructions 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  fearing  that  that  noble- 
man might  be  too  lenient.  “Our  pleasure  is,” 
saith  the  king,  “ that  before  you  shall  close  up 
our  s;iid  banner  again,  you  shall  in  anywise  cause 
such  dreadful  execution  to  be  done  ujx>n  a good 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  eveiy  town,  village, 
and  hamlet,  as  have  offended  in  this  rebellion 
:us  well  by  the  hanging  them  up  in  trees  as  by 
the  quai'tering  of  them,  and  the  setting  of  their 
heads  and  (juartei-s  in  eveiy  town,  great  and 
small,  and  iu  all  such  other  jdaces,  as  they  may 
l)c  a fearful  sjHJcUicle  to  all  other  hereafter  that 
would  practise  any  like  matter,  which  we  require 
you  to  do,  without  pity  or  respect,  according  to 
our  former  lettere.”*  The  monks  had  stood  too 
conspicuously  iu  the  van  to  escape  his  vengeance ; 
and  after  naming  some  of  them  whom  he  wishes 
to  be  sent  up  to  him  with  all  speed,  he  adds: — 
“Aud  forasmuch  as  all  these  troubles  have  eu-  | 
sued  by  the  solicitations  and  traitorous  conspira-  I 
cies  of  the  monks  and  canons  of  those  ]>arties  : 
(parts),  we  desire  and  j)ray  you,  at  your  repair 
to  Sawley,  Hexham,  Newminster,  Lannercost, 
St.  Agiitha,  and  all  such  other  places  as  have 
made  any  manner  of  resistance,  or  in  anywise 
consjjired,  or  kept  their  houses  with  any  force 
since  the  n])]>ointment  at  Doncaster,  you  shall,  | 
without  pity  or  circumstance,  now  that  our  ban-  i 
ner  is  displayed,  cause  all  the  monks  and  canons  i 
that  lie  in  auywi.se  faulty  to  be  tied  up  without  , 
further  delay  or  ceremony,  to  the  terrible  ex-  | 
ample  of  othere,  wherein  we  think  you  shall  do  : 
unto  us  high  service.”*  When  the  north  laid 
been  converted  into  a shambles,  and  the  ]deasaut 

' Thejr  were  attainted  in  th«  obnrt  of  tho  lord  blghHiteward, 
lyord  Darcr  was  not  sunt  book  from  London,  but  was  exocutod  | 
at  Tower-hill ; Aske  w.as  sent  down  to  York,  and  executed  there : I 
Constable  suflersd  at  Hull ; Lord  Hussey  at  Lincoln ; aud  other  | 
looderv  of  leas  name  at  other  plaues.  I 

» StaU  Papert.  \ 

* SlaU  I'aptTM.  The  pleasing  prospect  of  blood  did  not  blind 
tho  king  to  the  charms  of  oouHscation  and  forfoiture.  In  the  . 


b.*uiks  of  the  Tweetl,  the  Tyne,  the  Tees,  the 
Don,  and  the  Trent,  were  loathsome  with  the 
numlier  of  ghastly  heatls  and  reeking  members, 
a fMtrdon  w'as  proclaimed  ; and  the  king  felicita- 
ted himself  and  his  ministers  on  the  w'holesome 
vigour  of  government. 

It  is  now  time  to  allude  to  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
man  that  threw  the  greatest  bitterness  into  the 
cup  of  tlie  absolute  Henry,  and  that  recorded  hia 
infamy  in  strains  of  elotjueuce  w’hich  the  world 
couhl  not  forget.  Reginald  Pole  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Richartl  Pole,  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, daughter  to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
unfortunate  brother  of  E«lward  IV.  He  was 
thus  second  cousin  to  the  king,  and  Henry,  allow- 
ing the  claim  of  consanguinity,  and  being  chann- 
e<l  with  the  abilities  of  his  young  relative,  jiatro- 
nized  and  protected  him,  allowing  him  a h.ond- 
some  pension,  upon  which  he  studied  and  lived 


a considerable  number  of  years  in  the  universi- 
ties of  France  and  I tidy.  The  king  had  been 
dis})osed  to  confer  ujxm  him  the  richest  promotion 
in  his  dominions,  but  he  exactetl  in  return  that 
the  eloquent  churchman  should  defend  his  di- 
vorce from  Catherine,  his  assumption  of  supre- 
macy, and  all  his  other  extreme  monsures;  and 
this  Pole  was  too  high-minded  to  undertiike. 
After  several  negotiations  they  quan*elle<l  out- 

■omo  letter  to  Norfolk,  he  *a\i: — Wo  dooirs  ami  pray  you  lo 
have  good  respect  to  the  coiuervation  of  tho  loud*  and  good*  o( 
all  Buch  OB  Bliall  bo  now  attaiutixl,  that  wo  may  have  Uiem  in 
Bafety,  to  be  given,  if  we  bIioII  be  bo  dU|>oaed,  to  Bucli  per*on* 
OB  liavo  truly  served  ua ; for  wo  be  informed  tliat  there  w«™ 
amongst  them  diren  freeholdors  and  rich  men,  whoeo  huuUond 
goods  woU  looked  unto  wiU  rownnl  otliers  well,  that,  with  their 
truths,  have  deoorvod  the  tame." 
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right,  and,  on  Ilenry’K  rupture  witli  the  church, 
Pole  declined  lUl  prefenuent  in  England,  and,  re- 
tiring to  the  nortli  of  ItJily,  he  assailed  the  king 
lx)th  with  argtiuient  and  moat  stinging  invective. 
He  spread  the  infamy  of  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thoma.s  More  through  all  Eiirofx; : his  great 
work,  entitled  Dc  Unione  Ecdesia*tica  (On  Ec- 
clesiastical Union),  was  the  best  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Romish  churcdi;  ami,  even  where 
it  failed  in  argument,  it  touched  the  king  to  the 
quick,  by  exposing  the  busene.ss  and  the  selhsh- 
ness  of  his  motives.  Paul  III.  invited  this  noble 
English  cliampion  to  Rome.  For  awhile  Itegi- 
nahl  Pole  hesitated,  for  he  feared  what  might 
l>efall  his  friends  and  relatives  in  England;  but 
at  last,  in  the  eml  of  153G,  he  rejwured  to  the 
Vatican,  entere<l  into  the  jkj|sj’8  service,  and  re- 
ceived a cardinal’s  hat.  This  was  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  insurrection  was  raging  in  the 
northern  counties.  The  ik)J)c,  it  api>ears,  thought 
that  this  (lemonstration  would  terrify  Henry  into 
a rei.'onciliation  with  the  church;  but,  if  it  failed 
to  do  this,  the  occasion  would  l>e  most  favourable 
for  extemling  his  protection  to  the  monks  an<l 
their  i>arty,  and  for  shaking  the  king  on  his 
throne.  He  named  ('ai'dinal  Pole  legate  l>eyond 
the  Al]is,  and  intnisteil  him  with  extraordinary 
lowers.  Intimidated  by  the  threats  of  his  lov- 
ing cousin  of  England,  wlio  had  requested  him 
to  arrest  the  cardinal  and  deliver  him  up,  PVan- 
<*is  refused  to  see  Pole  on  his  ]>a.s.sage  through 
Fnuice,  :uid  on  reaching  Cambnii  he  wjis  denied 
{KTuiission  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  Ein|Hiror 
t.'harles.  The  cardinal  laid  been  supplied  with 
money  to  remit  to  the  insurgents,  and  he  wa.s 
instrucUal  to  treat  with  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing princes,  who  were  supjosed  by  the  court  of 
Romo  to  Ik.'  likely  to  exert  themselves  in  the 

' IV>la.  Bumrt. 

® TliB  »U>ry,  Ml  long  tolU  in  all  liUrtoric*.  of  rrinoe  KJwax»r» 
l«ing  bnmght  Into  the  vt  urM  bjr  luratni  of  tlu>  C.'L'Mirvan  o|wra- 
tioii,  anJ  by  the  Mcriflei;  of  hi*  mother'*  life,  i«  a w)mi»lefe  fable, 
lluit  neenui  to  hare  finit  i)riKw«le*l  fnmi  the  fertile  Imagination 
of  SanUem,  Uie  Jeeuil.  .lane  Seynioiir'a  (loath  «n«  owing  to 
her  haring  tswii  Hilferwl  to  take  cold  and  cal  impn>|>er  food. — 
Slatt  J'apat  (lk>«]Mitoh  to  the  .\nil«OKiwulor  in  Kranoe'. 

* Snell  u the  nminKm  acomint  ;»«e  Kicolaa,  Synnjttit  of  Me 
I'trragt,  1.  T).  hklwanl,  however,  telU  ii*  himeelf,  in  hi»  jtmr- 


cause  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  support  the 
rebels  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  danger- 
ous precedent  that  would  bo  thereby  established; 
but  the  insurrection  was  sujipi'esscd  before  Pole 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  and  he  soon 
found  that  his  own  jtersou  was  in  danger  frem 
the  far-reaching  liands  of  Henry,  who  proclaimed 
him  a tniitor,  ami  offered  50,(tCK^  crowns  to  any 
man  that  should  bring  him  his  head;  while  his 
minister,  the  imlefatigjible  Cromwell,  vowed  that 
he  would  make  the  eunliual  cat  his  own  heart 
threugh  vexation!  Pole  wjis  thus  reduced  to 
study  how  he  should  stive  his  own  life;  ami, 
lieing  unable  to  hold  any  coiuimmication  with 
England,  or  to  do  anything  in  behalf  of  the 
church,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  the  month  of 
August,  being  followed  across  the  Aljw  liy  the 
loud  curses  of  the  king.”' 

On  the  12th  of  October,  Jane  Seymour  gttve 
birth,  at  Hampton  Court,  to  a son,  and  died 
twelve  days  after.*  The  king’s  joy  at  having 
an  heir-male  seems  to  have  Iwen  greater  than 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife;  and  the  infant 
Etlward,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  was 
immedi.'itely  oreattkl  Prince  of  Wjiles,*  F>uku  of 
Coniwall,  and  Earl  of  Chester— his  luaterual 
uncle,  Elward  Seymour,  Wing  mtide  I>»rd  lleou- 
champ  and  Earl  of  Hereford.  “Then  also  Wil- 
liam Paulet  ami  John  Rtissell  began  their  race.s 
in  the  lists  of  honour,  Paulet  being  made  trea- 
surer, and  Rus.sp11  comptroller  of  the  king’s 
household,  aud  fx»th  being  sworn  of  the  privj' 
council : neither  was  here  their  non  -ultra,  the 
one  being  afterwards  rtiised  to  Ix)rd-treasurer 
of  England  and  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the 
other,  Russell,  to  Ik;  Rirl  of  Tk^lford."  These 
latter  promotions,  however,  did  not  take  place 
till  the  next  reign.* 

nol.  tlmt  bo  wn*  only  about  to  be  creatwl  Triiuw  of  Wal««.  Dukn 
of  Cornwall,  and  Cuiini-|>alatine  of  Cheater,  when  hU  father 
died.  Humet  {Hisi.  Rr/ormation)  aa.T*  that  Henry,  tonnnU  the 
end  of  his  life,  d(^(dgned  to  create  hU  son  Prince  of  WaJex ; fiir 
tbmigh  he  wo*  called  *o,  oh  the  heir*  of  thi*  crown  ore,  yet  ho 
was  not  by  a funiial  croatioti  invented  with  that  dignity.  T)ia 
formal  (^nation  denigned  by  Henry  HH'ms  to  have  l<een  a wileniu 
coronation  of  his  son,  aomowhat  »imUar  to  what  took  ]>loc«  in 
the  core  of  Prince  Henry,  the  oldcet  son  of  Henry  II. 

* liithop  Oodiria. 
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CHAPTER  VII,— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— ad.  1537—1543. 


HENHV  VIII. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  1509— DEATH,  A.D,  ir47. 


SelOsh  zeal  of  Henry  VIII.  for  reformation  in  religion — Trial  ami  sentence  on  tlie  hones  of  Tlionias  A Bccket — 
Spoliation  of  inonaaterieH — EfTectB  of  this  havoc  on  religion  and  learning — Effects  on  n.ation.al  industry  and 
comfort— Henry’s  indiscriminate  iHjrsecutions — The  ]>ope  endeavours  to  promote  a crusade  against  Henry— 
The  relations  of  I'ardinal  Polo  jtej-secutod— Execution  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury — llenry’satteiiipta  to  recon- 
cile and  rule  Papists  and  Protestants— Ho  holds  a disputation  for  the  purpose— He  enacts  the  Six  .Articles— 
Cromwell  negotiates  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anno  of  Clcves — Henry’s  aversion  to  his  now  bride — He  falls 
in  love  with  I.ady  Catherine  Howard — CTomwell  arrested  and  imprisoned — Henry  marries  Catherine  Howarl 
—His  repudiation  of  Anne  of  Cleves— Cromwell  executed — Exectitions  of  Papists  ami  Protestants — Catherine 
Howard  accused  of  adultery — CTanmer’s  account  of  her  examination  in  prison — Attempts  made  to  extort  a 
confession  of  her  guilt — Her  trial,  and  the  charges  brought  against  her — Declarations  of  witnesses- Mean 
conduct  of  tho  Duke  of  Norfolk  during  her  trial — Catherine  Howard  executed — .AIwurd  law  enacted  after 
her  execution — Honry’s  arbitrary  proceedings  in  religion — His  regulations  for  tho  government  of  Wales— 
(.’omlition  of  Ireland  at  this  period — Kehcllioii  of  the  Fitzgenalds — Its  treacherous  suppression — It  is  succeede-l 
by  that  of  Cromer,  .Archbishop  of  Armagh — Disquietude  of  Henry's  government  by  Irish  insurrections -He 
resolves  to  elevate  IreUml  from  a lordship  into  a kingdom. 


P:ANWHILE  “the  king  couti- 
nueii  much  jirone  to  reform- 
ation, eu|)ecially  if  anything  j 
migiit  begotten  by  it.”'  No-  j 
thing  was  more  easy  than  to 
prox'e  that  all  the  moua.stic 
orders  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  insurrection  ; 
and,  as  many  of  the  riche.st  abljeys  and  priories 
remained  as  yet  uiitotiched,  there  was  no  want 
of  wise  counselloi-s,  anxious  to  share  in  tlie  s|X)il.s,  1 
to  recommend  the  suppression  of  all  of  them.  In  ^ 
some  cases,  out  of  a drea<l  of  martial  law,  or  what  | 
was  equally  bad,  a prosecution  for  high  treason,  i 
the  abbots  sunvndcred,  gave,  and  granted  their  ! 
abbeys  unto  the  king,  his  heii’s  and  assigns  for 
ever;  but  still  many  replied,  like  the  prior  of 
Henton,  in  Somersetshire,  “that  they  would  not  ! 
Ikj  light  and  hasty  in  giving  up  those  things  ■ 
which  wei-e  not  theire  to  give,  being  dedicated  j 
to  Almighty  God,  for  service  to  be  done  to  his  , 
honour  continually,  with  other  many  good  deeds  ; 
of  charity  which  be  daily  done  in  their  hoiuses  to 
their  Christian  neiglilwurs."*  These  recusants 
were  treated  with  great  severity.  The  prisons 
were  crowded  with  priors  and  monks,  who  died  ■ 
80  rapidly  in  their  places  of  confinement  as  to  ; 
excite  a dreadful  suspicion. 

Without  waiting  for  a needless  .act  of  ])2irlia-  . 
ment,  the  king  suppressed  many  other  houses,  : 
and  soon  after,  with  the  full  consent  of  loixls  | 
and  commons,  finished  this  business  by  seizing  ^ 
all  the  abbeys  without  exception,  and  all  tlie  rest 
of  the  religions  houses,  except  a very  few,  which 
were  sjiared  at  the  earnest  |>etition  of  the  yieople, 
or  given  up  to  the  representatives  of  their  origi- 
nal founders.  Before  proceeding  to  the  final  j 
■ htthop  Oixitrin,  * Kilts’  QrigituU  LtUen.  | 


snpju-ession,  under  pretext  of  checking  the  su- 
jierstitious  worshipping  of  images,  he  hail  laid 
b.ai’e  their  altars  and  stripped  their  shrines  of 
everything  that  was  valuable ; nor  did  he  s|>are 
the  rich  coffins  and  the  crumbling  lioiies  of  the 
dead.  At  the  distance  of  4(H)  yeai-s,  e.xasj>eniteti 
at  that  exti’aordin.ary  man’s  op}x>sition  to  the 
royal  prerogative,  he  deti'rmined  to  have  ven- 
geance ujK)n  the  bones  and  relics  of  Thom.oii  ^ 
Becket.  The  martyr’s  tomb  was  broken  open, 
and,  by  an  insane  process,  worthy  of  a Nero  or  a 
Caligula,  a criminal  information  was  filed  against 
him  as  “Thomas  Becket,  sometime  Arclibishop  of 
(’anterhnry,”  and  lie  was  formally  citenl  to  appear 
in  court  and  answer  to  the  charge.s.  Thirty  (Dys 
were  allowed  tlie  saint,  but  we  need  scarcely  in- 
form our  readers  th.at  his  dishonoured  bent's 
i-ested  quietly  at  Canterbury,  and  did  not  appear 
to  plead  in  Westminster  Hall.  We  have  re- 
peatedly iiotioetl  ITeiiry’s  nice  attention  to  the 
forms  of  law  ami  justice:  on  the  present  occasion, 
wlieii  Becket  might  have  been  declared  coiitiinm- 
cious,  and  have  luid  judgment  j>assed  against  him 
for  default  of  apj)c*arauce,  the  king,  by  Ids  sjiecuil 
gmee,  assigned  him  counsel  to  plead  for  him. 
With  due  solemnity  the  court  0)>ened  its  j>ro- 
ceedings  on  the  11th  of  June,  153i).  The  attor- 
ney-general eloquently  ex|)03ed  the  case  for  the 
jirosecutiou;  and  the  ai^lvocates  of  the  .saint,  who 
no  doubt  spoke  less  Iwldly,  were  heard  in  defence; 
and  that  being  over,  sentence  wa.s  pronounotsl 
tliat  Bccket  had  lieen  guilty  of  rebellion,  treason, 
and  contumacy;  that  his  bones  should  bo  burue<l 
as  a lesson  to  the  living  not  to  oppose  the  royal 
will;  and  that  the  ricli  oirorings  with  which  many 
generations  of  men,  native  and  foreign,  had  en- 
i lched  his  slu  iue  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown 
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aa  the  personal  property  of  the  traitor.  In  the 
month  of  August,  Cromwell,  who  must  have 
smiled  at  thecoui^  pm^ued,sentdown  some  of  his 
commissioners  to  Canterbury,  who  executed  their 
task  so  well  that  they  fdled  two  immense  coffers 
with  gold  !uid  jewels,  each  of  them  so  heavy  that 
it  require<l  eight  strong  men  to  lift  it.  A few 
months  after  the  king,  by  proclamation,  stated  to 
his  people  that,  forasmuch  as  it  now  clearly  ap- 
pears Thomsis  Becket  had  been  killed  in  a riot 
provoked  by  his  own  obstinacy  and  insolence, 
and  had  l>een  canonized  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
merely  because  he  was  a champion  of  that  us- 
urped authority,  he  now  deemed  it  proj>er  to 
fleclai’e  that  he  was  no  saint  whatever,  but  a 
rel>el  and  traitor  to  his  prince,  and  that  there- 
fore he,  the  king,  strictly  commanded  that  he 
should  not  l>e  any  longer  esteemed  or  called  a 
saint — that  all  images  and  pictures  of  him  should 
l)e  destroyed— and  that  his  name  and  remem- 
brance .should  be  erased  out  of  all  books,  under 
pain  of  his  majesty’s  indignation,  and  imprison- 
ment at  his  grace’s*  jileasiu^.* 

Other  shrines  had  been  |)lundered  befort*,  jind 
cert^iin  miraculous  inuiges  and  relics  of  saints 
had  t)oen  broken  iu  ])ieces  at  St.  Paul’s  Cix>ss, 
and  the  machinery  ex|K>sed  by  which  some  of 
the  monks  had  deluded  the  superstitious  people; 
but  now  every  shrine  was  laid  bare,  or,  if  any 
escaj)ed,  it  was  owing  to  the  poverty  of  their 
decorations  and  offerings.  Hitherto  Henry  ha<l 
burned  the  Reformers,  and  hanged  the  Catholics ; 
but,  on  the  22d  of  May  (1539),  a monk  was 
hanged  up  by  the  arm-pits,  and  underneath  him 
a fire  was  nuule,  “ wherewith  he  w,as  slowly 
burned.”  There  was  a pulpit  erected  near  the 
stake,  from  which  Hugh  liatimer,  now  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  preachetl  a sermon;  and  there  was  also 
a scaffold  in  the  centre,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Ijord-arl- 
miral  Howanl,  the  lord  privy-seal  (Cromwell), 
* and  divers  others  of  the  council,  together  with 
Sir  Richard  Gresham,  lord-mayor,  and  many 
citizens.  By  frequent  sj>ectjicles  like  these  wa.s 
the  mind  of  England  brutalized  to  a degree 
scarcely  ever  seen  before!* 

In  the  final  seizures  of  the  abbeys  and  mo- 
nasteries the  richest  fell  first.  After  Canter- 

' Wilkint'  Concilia. 

* ‘‘Thu  ]>art  ttuit  Kraitmiw  linU  In  prunipitAtiiit;  iho downfall  of 
the  miiventunl  «»<UihlMhiuent«  iu  Kiighuid,  hr  onuing  pnhlic 
opinion  Agniiuit  them,  nmvt  uot  ba  forgotten.  * Knutnua,  tho 
prince  of  Kuro|M»ii  ■cbolaio,  wua  in  tlic  liftiuth  juar  of  liis  age, 
and  ill  Uie  full  maturity  of  hi*  fame,  when  Luther  began  to 
preiich  the  ltofonn«ti<m  nt  Witlemberg.  No  man  hod  more 
Mioroly  laahuil  tlie  »u)ieratitious  which  were  miacalled  acta  of 
piutjr,  or  mxiiitged  the  fraud*  and  dehauchcrio*  of  tlie  pritvtbood 
with  a more  rigoron*  arm.  Tlie  ridicule  which  ho  to  plontifully 
|Kmred  on  tho  luoiika  during  hi«  rtaiidonoo  in  Kiigland,  doubt- 

leu  oontribiited  to  their  ea»y  urertlirow  iu  thin  oonatry.”' Sir 

J.viiM  .Mackintueli,  UiJtorgt^  HnylanU. 

* Hail ; Utoit.-  Uotitrin. 


bui-y.  Battle  Abbey;  Merton,  in  Suirey;  Strat- 
ford, in  Essex;  Iiewes,  iu  Sussex;  the  Charter- 
house,  the  Blackfriars,  the  Giayfriai's,  and  the 
Whitefriars,  iu  Loudon,  felt  the  fury  of  the  same 
whirlwind,  which  gradually  blew  over  the  whole 
laud,  until,  iu  the  spring  of  the  year  1540,  ail 
the  luouastic  establishments  of  the  kingdom  wei-e 
suppressed,  and  the  mitss  of  their  lauded  pro- 
perty was  divided  among  courtiers  aiul  {lantsites. 
The  gold  aud  silver  aud  costly  jewels  of  shrines 
huil  partly  gone  in  that  direction,  and  had  pju-tly 
been  kept  for  the  king’s  use.  Between  the  iguo- 
raut  zealots  of  the  new  doctrines,  aud  the  rude- 
ness of  the  men  employed  in  the  suppression, 
who  were  all  most  anxious  for  spoil,  and  who 
probably  cared  little  for  any  form  of  I'eligion,  or 
any  decency  of  worship,  innumerable  works  of 
art  were  destroyed,  and  inaguificeut  specimens  of 
architecture  were  defaced  and  left  rootless ; sta- 
tues and  pictures,  many  of  them  the  productions 
of  Italian  masters,  aud  which  had  in  the  eye  of 
taste  a sort  of  holiness  independent  of  saints  and 
Madonnas,  were  broken  to  pieces  or  burned.  The 
mosaic  pavements  of  the  chajiels  were  torn  up, 
aud  the  same  brutal  hands  smasheil  the  painted 
windows,  which  almost  more  than  anything  gave 
lieauty  and  glory  to  our  old  abbeys  and  cathe- 
drals. The  church-bells  were  gambled  for,  and 
sold  into  Rus.sia  and  other  eouutriea  The  libra- 
ries— of  which  all  the  great  houses  contained  one, 
numeronaly,  if  not  well  sto<‘ked,  but  whereiu,  no 
doubt,  existed  many  a book  in  nuuiuscript  which 
we  would  now  willingly  |ios.««e88 — were  tmitcd 
with  the  greatest  contempt.  “ Some  books  wei*e 
reseiweil  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  some  to  rub 
their  l>oots,  some  sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap- 
boilers, aud  some  sent  over  sea  to  book-binders, 
not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole  shijis- 
ful,  to  the  wondering  of  foreign  nations — a 
single  merchant  purchasing,  at  forty  shillings 
n-piece,  two  noble  libraries  to  be  used  as  gniy 
pajjer.”* 

All  the  abbeys  were  totally  dismantlc<l  except 
in  the  cases  where  they  hap|>cued  to  be  the  parish 
churches  also;  as  was  the  case  at  St.  Albiui’s, 
Tewkesbury,  Malvern,  and  elsewhere,  where 
they  were  rescued,  in  j^art,  by  the  ]>etitious  auil 
])ecuniary  contributions  of  the  pious  iiihabitauts, 
who  wore  averse  to  the  worshipfiing  of  (iod  in  a 
stable.  Cranmer  and  liatimer  ]>etitioued  the 
king  in  some  cases;  but,  as  is  proved  by  their 
existing  letters,  they  were  too  de|K.‘udent  on  the 
court,  and  too  fejirful  of  its  wrath,  to  ilo  veiy 
much. 

The  men  who  had  lecommended  the  wholes;ile 
spoliation  of  the  church  had  represented  it  as  a 
never-failing  fund,  which  would  enable  the  king 
to  carry  ou  his  government  with  none,  or  but 

* llMurf  anti  t\ilc  of  Sacrilt^. 
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the  slightest  taxes,  and  would  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  creating  and  supi>ortiiig  earls, 
barons,  and  knights,  and  of  forming  excellent 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  edu- 
cation, and  religion.  But,  in  the  event,  the  pro- 
])erty  was  squandered  in  a manner  which  is 
scarcely  accountable ; and  the  king  had  the  con- 
science to  demand  from  parliament  a compensa- 
tion for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  reforming 
the  religion  of  the  state;  and  within  a year  after 
the  completion  of  his  measures,  the  slavish  par- 
liament voted  him  a subsidy  of  two-tenths  and 
two-fifteenths  for  this  express  puiqwse.  None 
of  the  objects  sfjoken  of  wei-e  promoted  by  the 
money  of  the  religious  houses,  always  excepting 
the  making  and  supporting  certain  noblemen. 
Pauj)eri8m  increased,  as  the  whole  body  of  the 
)X)or,  which  had  been  supported  by  the  monks, 
who  had  funds  for  that  pur|.)ose,  were  thrown, 
clamorous  and  desperate,  and  unprepared  for  and 
unprovided  with  employment,  upon  the  won- 
dering nation,  which  had  not  before  been  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  £<lucatiou  declined 
rapidly;  the  schools  kept  in  the  monasterieJirWere 
at  an  end;  and  other  schools  and  even  the  univer- 
sities were  comparatively  deserted.  Religion  was 
not  promoted — for  nothing  but  miserable  stipends 
were  given  to  the  preachera,  and  none  but  ]x)or 
and  unlettered  men  would  accept  the  office.  To 
preach  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  had  been  a great  ob- 
ject of  clerical  ambition;  but  now  there  was  a dif- 
ficulty of  finding  a sufficient  number  of  preachers 
for  that  duty;  and  about  four  years  after  the 
final  suppression,  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
wrote  to  Parker,  then  master  of  Corpus,  impor- 
tuning him  to  send  him  some  help  from  Cam- 
bridge ; and,  not  long  after  that,  during  the 
short  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Latimer  said,  “ I 
think  there  be  at  this  day  10,(XX)  students  less 
than  were  within  these  twenty  years."  The  rural 
parishes  were  served  by  priests  who  had  scarcely 
the  rudiments  of  education.  Following  an  ex- 
ample set  them  by  the  king,  w'ho  required  Crom- 
well to  give  a benefit  to  a priest  who  was  kept  in 
the  royal  service,  because  he  had  trained  two 
hawks  for  his  uuijesty’s  pastime,  which  flow  and 
kille<l  their  game  very  well,'  the  patrons  of  liv- 
ings gave  them  to  their  menials  as  wages  or  re- 
wards, to  their  gurdenera,  to  the  kee{X!r8  of  their 
hawks  and  hounds.''  So  completely  were  the 
funds  absorbed,  and  so  greedy  were  the  courtiers 
in  keeping  what  they  got,  that  no  projx;r  recom- 
jiense  was  reserved  for  Miles  Coverdale  and  his 
associates,  who  translated  and  printed  the  firat 
complete  English  Bible—  the  great(«t  achievement 

* Lett«r  from  Fitzirilliam  to  CruinwcU,  dat«U  at  Hampton 
Court,  tho  12U»  SoptomiMr,  1M7. — Statt  Paptrt. 

* Ijitimer's  Herman* * ; Strypt ; 8|>elniaii,  Hi$l.  and  Pat(  rtf 
SfaeriUpr,  with  letters  quoted  therein,  and  by  I.olnml ; Dliuit't 
Sittch  of  Ihe  Rtformatian, 


of  the  age,  and  the  measure  that  most  efiectuully 
promoted  the  Reformation.  Coverdale  himself 
was  left  in  great  poverty;  and  the  printera,  in 
order  to  cover  their  expenses,  were  obliged  to  put 
a high  price  upon  their  copies,  thus  impeding  the 
circulation  of  the  book,  and  thwarting  the  wishes 
expressed  by  the  king  himself.* 

The  destruction  of  the  monasteries  left  impor- 
tant gaps  even  in  the  jrhysical  accommodations 
of  the  people,  which  not  a pound  sterling  of  the 
sjxril  was  devoted  to  fill  up.  They  had  been 
hospiUvls,  infirmai'ies,  and  dispensaries  for  the 
poor — caravansaries  to  the  wayfarer — and,  in  the 
absence  of  inns,  the  badness  of  roads,  and  the 
thinness  of  the  population,  their  value  had  been 
felt  in  this  respect  both  by  rich  and  poor.  In 
many  of  the  wilder  districts  they  ha»l  served  as 
a nucleus  of  civilization,  and  sociality  and  hos- 
pitality were  nowhere  to  be  found  but  within 
these  walls.  The  Chancellor  Audley,  who  was 
seldom  anxious  to  stop  the  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
and  who  j)artook  largely  in  the  spoil,  ventured, 
in  a letter  to  Cromwell,  to  beg  that  two  of  the 
abbeys  in  Essex  might  be  left  standing  on  this 
account.  The  Archbishop  Cranmer,  however, 
did  what  he  could  with  safety  to  himself ; and 
Henry,  startled  perhaps  by  a popular  outerj’,  re- 
solved to  appropriate  a part  of  the  sjx)il  to  the 
advancement  of  religion.  Parliament  passed  an 
act  for  establishing  new  bishoprics,  deaneries, 
and  colleges,  which  were  to  be  endowed  with 
revenues  raised  on  the  lauds  of  the  monasteries; 
but  it  was  too  late : the  money  and  lands  were 
gone,  or  the  king  and  his  ministers  needed  all 
that  remained.  The  number  of  new  bishoprics 
was  reduced  from  eighteen  to  six — those  of  West- 
minster, Oxfonl,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester, 
and  Gloucester ; and  these  were  so  scantily  en- 
dowed that  they  scarcely  afforded  the  new  bishops 
the  means  of  living.*  At  the  same  time,  fourteen 
abbeys  an<l  priories  were  converted  into  cathe- 
drals imd  collegiate  churches,  with  deans  and 
prebendaries;  but  the  king  kept  to  himself  a part 
of  the  lands  which  had  been  attached  to  them, 
and  charged  the  chapters  with  the  obligation  of 
contributing  annually  to  the  support  of  the  j)oor 
and  the  re|>airs  of  the  highw.ays. 

In  order  to  bring  this  interesting  subject — 
which,  notwithstanding  its  connection  with  the 
history  of  religion,  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
political  history  of  the  time — under  one  point  of 
view,  we  have  outrun  several  contemi>orary  eventa 
which  we  must  now  take  up. 

Although  the  king  had  overthrown  so  many 

* LutttiDi  addroAoed  bf  Coverdale  aud  Grafton  the  pririlor  U> 
Cromwell,  from  Parie,  in  tho  year  1538,  in  State  Paper*. 

* Journal*;  Stry/x;  Rymcr;  (Jodirin.  Wcutminster  wai  erected 
into  n hlihopric  on  tlie  ITth  of  Deooniher,  1540  ; Oxford  in  1541  ; 
Pctorboroiigh  in  1541;  BriaUiI  in  1543;  Chuetcr  in  1543;  and 
GlouoBAter  »n  1641. 
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of  the  fuudamental  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  | 
Itoman  church,  he  would  allow  no  man  in  his 
dominions  the  right  of  questioning  such  as,  in  his 
wisdom,  he  had  thought  6t  to  retain  ; and  in  the 
month  of  November,  1538,  only  a few  days  after 
his  proclaiming  Thomas  ^ Becket  a rebel  and 
traitor,  the  fires  of  Smithficld  again  blazed,  and 
a man  and  a woman  were  consumed  in  them  ns 
Analmptists.  But  in  the  same  mouth,  one  John 
Ijambert,  formerly  in  priest’s  orders,  but  now  a 
schoolmaster  in  London,  who  had  adopted  the 
views  of  the  German  Reformers  respecting  the 
sacrament  of  the  Loixl’s  Sup|>er,  was  condemned, 
as  an  obstinate  heretic  and  op|>onent  of  the  truth, 
to  be  burned  alive.  The  sentence  was  e.xecutetl 
in  Smithfield  with  some  circumstances  of  unusual 
atrocity.  Cranmer  and  the  bishops  concurred 
in  the  alwminable  proceeding,  although  some  of 
them  l)eaide3  Cranmer  were  more  than  suspectetl 
of  going  the  whole  length  of  the  German  Refor- 
mers, and  of  entertaining  precisely  the  same 
notions  as  to  the  sacrament  for  which  Lambert 
wjis  burned  alive.' 

Before  this  time  the  jx)pe  had  not  only  pub- 
lished his  bull  of  excommunication,  but  had  la- 
l)Oured  to  reconcile  the  great  Catholic  princes  of 
the  Continent,  in  order  that  they  might  make  a 
crusade  against  Henrj’,  whose  cruelties  excited 
universal  disgust.  His  great  effort  was  to  make 
up  all  quarrels  between  the  King  of  France  and 
the  eraj>eror ; and  by  his  mediation,  a truce  for 
ten  years  wjis  concluded  at  Nice,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1538.  During  the  whole  of  the  years 
1538  and  1539,  Henry,  who  was  unprepared  for 
war,  and  who,  by  this  time,  had  become  suspici- 
oiis  of  all  his  subjects,  was  kept  in  a constant 
state  of  alarm  by  reports  that  Francis  and  Charles 
wei*e  alK>ut  to  head  a league  against  him ; and 
great  was  the  lalwur  of  his  more  courageous 
minister  Cromwell  to  remove  the.se  apprehensions 
and  jealousies.*  On  one  occasion  Cromwell  as- 
sures his  majesty  that  there  is  no  nee<l  of  being 
so  hot  and  cold,  seeing  that  there  are  no  shijw 
prejmring  in  Sjwin  for  invasion  : on  another,  he 
comforts  him  with  the  prospect  of  a new  and  ex- 
tended alliance  among  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  which  will  be  sure  to  find  the  emperor 
employment ; and  in  another  he  thinks  th.at  the 
finger  of  God  is  visible  in  the  stirring  up  of  the 
Great  Turk,  who  is  resolved  to  make  a fresh  in- 
vasion of  Christendom.  Shortly  after,  however, 
the  minister  was  obliged  to  allude  to  some  prac- 

• C'odtein:  Fox;  CoUirr, 

* Tho  king's  dread,  and  Crvuiwell't  labour  to  romoro  it,  are 
Imtli  well  pruvod  b;  original  letters  still  in  existonoo.  At  this 
nioiueut  Cromwell  maintained  spies  and  secret  agents  at  Koroo, 
Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  Venice,  Modriil,  IViriji,  Unusols,  Prank- 
f*>rt,  and  it  almost  orory  comer  of  Kuro|<e.  One  of  the  chief 
olijocta  of  these  agoiiis  was  to  watch  tlio  murementsof  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  otherwiae  to  pick  up  information  a*  to  the  treaties 


tices  of  the  Cardinal  Pole,  and  to  tell  the  king 
that  he  had  learned  from  Rome  a rumour  that 
the  emperor,  the  French  king,  and  the  pope  were 
carrying  on  an  active  correspondence,  but  that 
it  was  thought  that  the  two  sovereigns  were  only 
giving  the  poj>e  “fair  words  to  feed  him  with." 

At  tho  end  of  the  year  1538,  the  Lord  Monta- 
cute  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  brothel's  to  the  car- 
dinal ; Henry  Courtney,  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
grandson  to  King  Edward  IV.  by  his  daugh- 
ter Catherine;  Sir  Edwai'd  Nevil ; two  priests 
named  Cnift  and  Collins ; and  one  Holland,  a 
mariner,  were  suddenly  apprehended  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1539,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  and  the  Lord 
Montacute  were  aiTaigned  before  some  |* *eers,* 
and  the  commoners  were  tried  before  a jury,  on 
a vague  charge  of  having  devised  to  maintain, 
promote,  and  advance  one  Reginald  Pole,  late 
dean  of  Exeter,  the  king’s  enemy  beyond  the  seas, 
and  to  deprive  tho  king  of  his  royal  state  and 
dignity.  We  have  no  jtarticulars  of  these  trials; 
but  Geoffrey  Pole,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
upon  a promise  of  pardon,  pleaded  guilty,  and 
made  a confession  involving  all  the  rest,  who 
thereupon  were  condemned  to  death  as  traitora. 

Lord  Herbert  says  that  he  “could  never  dis- 
cover the  particular  offences  of  these  great  jiersoos. 

. . . Only  I find  among  our  records  that  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  secretary,  then  at  Brussels,  writing 
of  their  apprehension  to  Sir  Thomas  AVyatt,  his 
highnes.s’  ambassador  in  Sjiain,  said  that  the  ac- 
cusations were  great,  and  duly  proved;’’  and  he 
adds  that  another  writer  said  they  had  sent  the 
cardinal  (Pole)  money.  Cromwell  might  have 
hml  better  proofs  of  their  con'espondence  with 
the  cardinal,  through  means  of  his  spies  and 
agents,  but  we  have  no  letter  of  his  that  touches 
upon  this  prosecution.  The  Mai'quis  of  Exeter 
ami  Lord  Montacute  hatl  remained  steady  and 
loyal  during  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  where, 
on  account  of  their  descent  from  the  White  Ro.se, 
they  might  have  exercised  a dangerous  influence. 
There  was  certainly  no  overt  act  of  treason  ; and 
the  main  cause  of  their  death  seems  to  have  bct*n 
Henry’s  dread  aiul  jealousy  of  their  royal  descent, 
and  hi.s  anxiety  to  l)e  revenged  upon  the  cardinal, 
whose  own  jiereon  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  whose 
abilities  and  energies  were  at  the  moment  ac- 
tively emjiloyed  in  raising  him  up  enemies.  Sir 
Geoffrey  Polo  was  allowetl  a dishououreil  life. 
His  brother,  I/ord  l^Iontacute,  the  Manpiis  of 

between  tho  Catholic  prinreo,  oiul  their  prejiamtion*  or  Doii- 
]>rvi)onitiuns  for  war. — State  Fapers. 

* 'lliey  were  certainly  not  trlwl  in  a regular  inannor  before  tlio 
IKJom  in  p.arliniaent,  for  jiorliameiit  ilid  not  meet  for  more  titan 
two  month*  after  their  o.TOciit)on.  It  oi>i>oari  that  the  Clian- 
ccllor  AtuUor  octoil  on  high-«towaril  on  tltU  oo»»ion.  On  Uie 
:i«i  of  Matvb  Sir  NicJioln*  Corow  wo*  beheiule  l for  Iteiug  of 
ooiinHel  with  tho  Mart|ui«  of  Exeter  otid  I»ril  Moutoente. 
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Exeter,  arul  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  were  beheadetl 
on  Tower-liill  on  the  9th  of  January',  1539 ; the 
two  priests  and  tlie  mariner  were  hanged  and 
quartered  at  Tyburn.  But  Henry’s  hatred  was 
not  yet  satisfied,  nor  his  jealous  fears  set  at  rest. 
In  the  mouth  of  February,  Cromwell  “learned 
out  of  Scotland,”  that  there  was  a French  ship, 
with  sundry  passengers,  about  to  set  sail  from 
Ijeith ; and  on  the  14th  of  March,  he  wrote  joy- 
fully to  inform  the  king  “that  a certain  French 
ship,  laden  with  Scottish  goods,  had  been  ilriven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  South  Shields;”  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  “l>eing  advise<l 
by  certain  ]>ersons  from  Scotland,”  had  seized  and 
searched  the  ship,  and  had  found  “under  the 
bagg.age,  in  the  bottom  thereof,  a nest  of  traitors; 
that  is  to  .say,  one  Robert  Moore,  a priest  of  Chi- 
chester, who  had  lately  escaped  from  Hexham 
prison,  and  two  Irishmen,  a monk  and  a friar, 
who  had  with  them  seditious  and  traitorous 
letters  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Romo  and  to  the 
traitor  Pole.”  The  j)Oor  Irish  monk  was  carried 
up  to  London ; and,  a few  days  after,  Cromwell 
wix)te  to  the  king:  “We  cannot  as  yet  get  the 
pith  of  the  credence,  whereby  I am  ad\’ised  to- 
morrow to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  see  him  set  in 
the  brakes,'  and,  by  torment,  comj>elled  to  confess 
the  truth.”* *  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  full 
result  of  this  visit  to  the  Tower ; but  when  par- 
liament met  on  the  28th  of  Ajiril,  they  were  in- 
structed to  ])ass  bills  of  attainder  against  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of 
Cardinal  Pole ; Gertrude,  the  widow  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter;  the  son  of  Lortl  Montacute,  a boy 
of  tender  years ; Sir  Adrian  Fortescue ; and  Sir 
Thomas  Dingley.  The  canlinjil’s  venerable  mo- 
ther (the  Countess  of  Salisbury  was  seventy 
years  old)  was  privately  examined  at  her  first 
arrest  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Good- 
rich, the  Bishop  of  Ely,  before  whom  she  behaved 
with  so  much  firmness  of  character,  that  they 
wrote  to  their  employer  Cromwell,  that  she  was 
more  like  a strong  and  constant  man  than  a 
woman — that  she  denied  everything  laid  to  her 
charge,  and  that  it  seemed  to  them  eitlier  that 
her  sons  had  not  made  her  “ privy  or  ]>artici})ant 
of  the  bottom  and  pit  of  their  stomach,  or  that 
she  must  be  the  most  arrant  traitress  that  ever 
lived.”*  Cromwell  himself  examined  the  Mai’- 
chioness  of  Exeter,  l.)ut,  as  it  should  appear,  with- 
out success.*  Although  Cromwell  had  got  po.s- 
session  of  the  j)er8ons  of  some  of  the  Countess  of 

■ Tho  'urako  was  an  iiistnimont  of  torture : it  wus  also  callial 
the  “ Duke  of  Kxoter’s  DmijfliUT." 

- In  this  KAine  letter  Cromwell  spenkii  of  tlie  new  jiarliMuont 
which  was  to  meet  In  April.  “ Amotijest  other,  for  your  gmcx'» 
imrlianient,  I have  appointed  your  majesty's  servant,  Mr.  Morri- 
non,  to  be  one  of  them : no  doubt  lie  shall  lie  rctvly  to  answer, 
anil  toko  up  such  os  would  crack  or  face  with  literature  of  learn- 
ing, or  by  indirected  waver,  if  any  such  slioU  be,  as  I think 


Salisbur}'’s  servants,  he  could  not  extract  suffi- 
cient materials  for  a criminal  information.  Ufxrn 
this  he  called  up  the  judge.s,  and  asked  them 
whether  parliament  might  condemn  persons  ac- 
cused of  treason  without  any  previous  trial  or 
confession;  and  the  servile  judges  replied,  that, 
though  it  was  a nice  question,  and  one  that  no 
inferior  tribunal  could  entertain,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  court  of  )iarliament  w.as  supreme, 
and  that  any  attainder  by  parliament  would  l»e 
good  in  law.  Such  a bill,  accordingly,  the  jvir- 
liament  passed,  condemning  to  death  all  the  ac- 
cused, without  any  form  of  trial  whatever.  Tlie 
two  knights  were  beheaded  on  the  10th  of  July: 
the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  after  being  further 
questioned  by  Cromwell  in  the  Tower,  was  par- 
doned some  six  months  after.  The  old  Countess 
of  Salisbur}'  was  kept  in  prison,  but  what  became 
of  her  grandson,  the  child  of  Lord  Montacute, 
who  was  included  in  the  attainder,  does  not  aj)- 
pear.  Nearly  two  years  after  the  jiassing  of  the 
iniquitous  act  of  attainder,  on  the  27th  of  M.ay, 
1541,  the  aged  countess,  the  nearest  to  the  king 
in  bloo<I  of  all  his  relations,  on  some  new  pix»- 
vocation,  real  or  fancied,  of  her  son  Cardinal 
Pole,  was  dragged  from  her  dungeon  in  the 
Tower  to  the  scaffold.* 

But  before  this  happened  the  minister  CVom- 
well  had  gone  to  his  account.  H the  Catholic  or 
Papist  party  were  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  this  man,  they  seem  to  have  contributetl  to 
that  event  quite  as  much  us  his  bad  luck  in 
match-making  for  the  king.  Each  of  the  two 
great  religious  parties  was  animated  with  the  most 
deadly  animosity  against  the  other,  neither  of 
them  conceiving  for  a moment  tho  ex]>ediency  of 
a mutual  toleration  and  an  agreement  among 
themselves  as  a means  of  resisting  the  still -grow- 
ing tyranny  of  the  crown;  and  both  ministered 
in  tuim  to  the  king’s  insatiable  thirst  for  blood. 
Cromwell,  with  Cranraer,  hatl  all  along  propose<l 
a close  alliance  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Ger- 
many; and  when  Henry  was  alarmed  al>out  the 
coalition  of  the  Catholic  jiowers,  he  tliought  seri- 
ously of  this  alliance,  and  sent  sevenil  ambassa- 
dors into  Germany.  But  as  religion  was  to  l>e 
the  basis  of  the  alliance,  the  German  Protestants 
wished  to  see  a imiformity  of  faith  and  practice 
established  in  Plnglaud,  and  insisted  that,  at  the 
least.  Hem-}'  should  permit  priests  to  have  wives, 
and  should  command  private  masses  to  be  abol- 
ished. The  king,  who,  according  to  Cromwell, 

tlioro  «hall  bo  fow  or  uone ; forasmuch  as  I,  aud  is-her  your  drii- 
cato  cuuiiaellors,  lie  aliout  to  briiv;  all  things  so  to  pass  that 
your  tnajwty  hml  iievur  more  tracWble  iiarliamont.” — State 
I'aprrt. 

* Klli*.  I,ett«‘r  fn^m  Ixml  Southampton  and  tho  Itisliop  of 
Kly  to  Cromwell. 

* Sttiie  Fnjters,  I/ittcr  from  Promwoll  to  the  king. 

* Pole,  Ji/'itt.;  Hall;  Gudtrin. 
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“ kuew  himself  to  Ihj  the  le.'U'neclest  priuce  in 
Europe,"  thought  it  became  not  him  to  submit  to 
them,  but  expected  that  they  should  submit  to 
liim,  iuid  take  his  ecclesiastical  oi-diuances  as  their 
iiKHlel  and  guide.  The  Germans,  who  considerwl 
him  as  a slave  to  the  very  worst  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  church,  would  not  listen  to  such 
conditions.  Henry  now  evinced  a sudden  anxiety 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Catholic  party,  by 
showing  them  that,  though  he  had  cast  off  the 
authority  of  the  pojx?,  he  wa.s  as  far  as  ever  from 
enU^rtaining  the  letuling  tenets  of  Luther.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  favoured  the  old  learning, 
was  uuexi)ectedly  sent  for,  commissioned  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
juid  placed,  in  many  mattei-s,  over  the  head  of 
Cromwell : Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
most  zealous  of  all  the  Papists,  was  also  recalle<l 
to  court,  and  ordered  to  preach  a course  of  ser- 
mons at  Bt  Paid’s  CYoss.  The  king  must  have 
known  the  diversity  of  sentiment  which  prevailed 
among  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  he  was  now  re- 
solved that  this  should  cease,  probably  feeling 
that  it  was  hard  to  expect  unanimity  among  the 
people,  when  their  spiritu.'d  teachers,  the  prelates 
appointed  by  himself,  differed  widely  in  opinion. 
In  the  jiarliament  which  attainted  the  mother  of 
(.'ardinal  Pole,  and  the  rest  of  those  victims,  he 
ordered  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  spiri- 
tual lords,  among  whom  Cromwell  was  included 
in  virtue  of  his  otlice  of  vicar-general;  and  this 
committee  was  chargcil  to  examine  the  diversity 
of  opinions  in  matuirs  of  faith,  with  the  view  of 
pro<lucing  a final  agreement.  In  the  absence  of  the 
king,  Cromwell,  an<l  Oanmer,  Sh:ixton,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Goodrich,  Bi.shop  of  Ely,  ventuml 
to  op|K)se  the  more  Catholic  notions  of  Ix*e,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Al- 
drich, bishop  of  Carlisle,  Clarke,  Bishop  of  Ikith, 
and  .'Nilcot,  al icu  Capon,  Bisho|)  of  Bangor.  Eleven 
d.ays  of  disputation  wore  out  the  patience  of  Hen- 
ry, who  was  not  present  to  take  |)art  in  it;  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  seeing  that  the  committee 
would  never  agree,  suggested  another  courst% 
which  was  adopted  by  the  king's  wisdom  in  con- 
currence with  Bishoj)  Gartliner.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  the  duke  projX)sed  to  the  considera- 

tion of  the  whole  House  of  Lords  six  questions 
res{»ecting  the  eucharist,  communion  under  one 
kiiul,  private  masses,  the  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood, auricular  confession,  and  vows  of  cha-stity. 
On  this  occasion  none  but  the  spirituid  )>eers 
siKike,  and  of  them  only  such  as  were  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  practices:  the  rest,  who,  no  doubt, 
knew  what  was  coming,  remaine<l  silent  in  their 
seat.H.  On  the  second  d.ay  the  king  w’cnt  down 
to  the  house  and  joined  in  the  debate.  It  was 
perilous  work  to  opjioso  a controversialist  who 
was  accustomed  to  l>ock  his  arguments  with  the 
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axe,  the  gallows,  and  the  stake.  Tlie  temjwral 
lords,  not  excejjting  the  Loixl-chancellor  Audley 
and  the  Lord  Privy-seal  Cromwell,  were  pre- 
sently all  of  one  opinion;  and  among  the  bishops, 
only  those  of  Canterbury,  Ely,  Salisbury,  Wor- 
cester, Rochester,  juul  St.  David’s,  defended  the 
conti-ary  side,  which  they  did  for  a long  time, 
“ but  yet  they  were  finally  confounded  with  his 
highness’  goodly  learning.”  There  is  a dispute 
between  writers  of  opposite  parties  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  opposition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, but  it  apfiears  that  Cranmer  really  re- 
siste<l  the  bill  as  f.ar  as  was  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  his  life,  and  that  he  never  gave  a very 
formal  consent  to  it.  Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, h.ad  more  courage,  and  o|)enly  resisted  to 
the  last;  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  lords  who 
was  present,  “ he  yet  continued  a lewd  fool.”  A 
few  days  after,  Henry  proposed  that  the  severest 
]>enaltiea  should  be  enacte<l  by  parliament  against 
all  such  persons  as  should  dare  to  teach  contrary 
doctrines,  or  question  the  sacred  institutions  of 
jirivate  mas.ses,  confession,  and  the  rest.  At  the 
king’s  order  the  lords  formed  a committee,  which, 
after  some  changes,  was  hejulcd  and  wholly  di- 
rectetl  by  the  most  violent  partizans  of  the  old 
learning — the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
fiery  but  accomplished  Gardiner.  Tliis  committee 
readily  adopted  the  Six  Articles,  or  the  Bloody 
Statute,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  and  w'hich 
was  evidently  the  joint  pnxluction  of  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  the  king.'  It  was  submitted  in  a 
hurry  to  the  clergy  assembled  in  convocation ; 
and  lieing  approved  of  there,  was  introduced  by 
the  Protestant  Chancellor  Aydley,  and  passe<l 
through  l)Oth  lords  and  commons  with  infinite 
ease.  These  notorious  articles  were — 1.  Tliat  the 
eucharist  was  really  the  present  natural  l>ody 
and  blood  of  Christ,  under  the  forms,  but  without 
the  substance,  of  biead  and  wine,  which  were 
transmuted  by  the  act  of  conseemtion.  2.  That 
the  communion  under  both  kinds  w.as  not  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  3.  That  priests  could  not,  by 
the  law  of  Gml,  marry.  4.  That  vows  of  chastity, 
whether  in  man  or  woman,  priest,  monk,  or  nun, 
must  be  observed.  5.  That  private  masses  must 
l>o  retained  as  es.sential.  6.  That  the  use  of  au- 
ricular confession  is  expedient  and  necessary.  To 
these  Six  Articles  were  attached  the  foliowina 
|K‘nalties:  1.  If  any  person  WTote,  preached,  or 
di.s])uted  against  the  first  article  —which  settled 
the  question  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist 
— he  should  not  be  allowed  to  abjure  or  recant, 
but  should  at  once  be  burned  as  a heretic,  and 
forfeit  his  property  to  the  king — a worse  |)enalty 
than  ever  wats  enacted  by  the  lucpiisition,  which 

* A ilrafl  nf  the  act  with  many  correction^  iu  Uie  king'*  own 
liaiiil,  to  prvMMtod  Ui  the  Untiah  Miuwum. 
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allowed  the  Iwietit  of  one  recantation.  2,  If  any 
man  jn-eached,  or  Rp>ke  openly  before  the  judge.s, 
against  any  one  of  the  other  five  articles,  he  should 
incur  the  penalties  of  felony;  but  if  he  only  held 
contrary  opinions,  ami  published  them,  he  should, 
for  the  first  offence,  be  imprisoned  at  the  king’s 
pleasure,  forfeiting  his  lands  during  life,  his  goods 
for  ever;  and  for  the  second  offence  he  should  die. 
3.  All  marriages  of  priests  or  nuns  already  con- 
tracted were  to  be  of  no  effect;  the  parties  so 
maiTving  were  to  separate  immediately,  and  if 
they  cohabited  afterwards  it  would  be  punished 
as  felony;  priests  and  nuns  found  guilty  of  forni-  ! 
cation  were  to  suflFer  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  ' 
on  the  first  conviction,  and  death  on  the  second.'  | 
As  soon  as  this  barbarous  statute  was  passed, 
Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbur}-,  and  Latimer,  j 
BLshop  of  "Worcester,  resigned  their  sees,  or  they 
were  deprived  of  them  by  the  king,  for  refusing 
to  subscribe  the  edict;* *  but  Cranmer,  Fox,  and 
Goodrich  did  not  follow  their  example.  Cmn-  , 
mer,  more  than  all,  was  in  a critical  situation;  be  ' 
had  brought  his  German  wife,  the  niece  of  the  ' 
Protestant  pastor  Osiauder,  into  England,  and  ^ 
by  this  time  she  had  l>orne  him  several  children.  ' 
He  had  kept  his  family  in  retirement,  out  of  sight 
of  the  world;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
such  a connection  could  Ije  wholly  a secret.  He  ' 
had  evidently  hoped  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  | 
adopt  the  Lutheran  notion  with  respect  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy;  but  this  hope  must  have 
failed  him  even  before  the  passing  of  the  Six 
Articles;  and  he,  a married  churchman,  and  the 
father  of  a family,  had  been  comjxjlled,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  denounce  severe  pains  and 
penalties  against  all  churchmen  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. Now,  however,  in  all  haste  he  sent 
his  wife  and  children  into  Germany,  and  made 
himself  conformable  to  the  bloody  statute.  But 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  others,  relied  with  a happy 
hope  on  the  effect  of  the  Bible,  which  was  now 
circulated  in  the  language  of  the  jjeoj)le.* 

The  same  dastardly  parliament  which  pa.ssed 
the  Six  Articles  voted  also  that  the  king’s  ]>ro- 
clamations  had,  JUid  ought  to  have,  the  full  effect 
of  acts  of  parliament;  that  all  transgressions 
against  such  ])roclamations  should  l>e  punished 
with  fines  and  imprisonment,  or  otherwise,  at  the  | 
king’s  pleasure;  and  that  for  a pei-son  to  quit  , 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  escape  these  {>enalties  I 
incurred  by  disobedience  to  preclamation,  was  ' 
high  treason.  (Are  we  s])eaking  of  England,  or  ; 
of  an  Oriental  despotism?)  Base,  however,  as  • 

' Journal;  ShituU*;  Jl'iU-inA;  Fox;  Godvin;  Slrgpt;  U Grand. 
of  a lettur  prusorvod  in  iho  >Iiuwum. 

• Latiuior  renigiiod  on  the  l»t  of  J11I.T,  L>S9.  He  vrta  aoon 
oftenvanla  in  prison  for  speaking  against  the  Six  .\rtiolu8,  and 
remained  in  confinuinunt  till  the  king's  diMth. 

* A now  and  improved  edition  of  the  f>cripturei,  generally  ; 

called  Cranmer's  Dible,  was  published  Just  at  this  titue.  I 


were  lords  and  commons,  this  bill  encountereri 
some  opjiosition ; but  still  the  two  religious  par- 
ties were  too  intent  upon  other  matters  to  coa- 
lesce and  m.'ike  a bold  stand  against  this  horrid 
t}Tanny.^ 

As  if  he  feared  ho  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  king  or- 
dered a silly  pageant  on  the  river  Thames,  where 
two  galleys,  the  one  bearing  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  the  other  the  arms  of  the  pope,  met 
and  fought  in  fierce  guise.  The  royal  galley  was 
of  course  victorious,  and  effigies  of  the  pope  an«l 
cardinals  were  thrown  overboard  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  king,  the  court,  and  the  citizens.* 
On  the  8th  of  July,  the  vicar  of  Wandsworth, 
with  his  curate,  a man-servant,  and  one  Friar 
Ware,  were  all  hanged  and  quartered,  apparently 
for  questioning  the  king’s  supremacy. 

In  the  month  of  November,  Richard  Whiting, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was  hanged  and  quartered ; 
and  two  of  Ids  monks,  John  Thome,  the  treasu- 
rer, and  Roger  James,  the  uader-treasurer,  were 
hanged  and  quartered  with  him.*  In  the  same 
month,  Hugh  Farringdon,  abbot  of  Reading,  and 
two  of  his  monks,  were  hanged  and  quartered 
near  their  abbey ; and  John  Beche,  ablxit  of  Col- 
chester, was  drawn  and  quartered  near  his  abl»ey. 
All  these  butcheries  of  men  whom  they  must 
have  considered  as  faithful  sous  of  the  Roman 
church,  could  not  but  have  been  distasteful  to 
Ganliner  and  the  other  lejulers  of  the  old  learn- 
ing; but  we  do  not  sec  that  they  ever  ran  the  risk 
of  incurring  destruction  by  opposing  the  king’s 
will,  or  by  protesting  against  his  mea-sures.  They, 
indeed,  stood  by,  and  saw  men  hanged  and  quar- 
tered for  questioning  the  supremacy  or  resisting 
the  seizure  of  their  abbeys  and  houses,  just  as  the 
converts  of  the  new  doctrine  saw  men  burned  for 
entertaining  the  Protesbint  notions  as  to  the 
sacrament  and  other  {)oints;  and  each  jxirty* 
seems  to  have  consoled  itself  for  the  suffering.s 
of  its  own  friends  by  the  recollection  and  the 
prospect  of  the  sufferings  of  the  other. 

Cromwell  had  identified  himself  with  the  Pro- 
testant jjartv,  and  ha<i  gone  to  such  lengths 
against  the  Papists,  that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  ever  hoj)e  for  a safe  reconciliation  with 
them.  He  saw  also  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
and  Bishoj)  Ganliner  were  gaining  ground  at 
court;  and  to  check  their  progress,  he  lal»oured 
liard  to  procure  Henry  a Protestant  wife.  “ The 
king,” says  an  old  writer,  “considering  his  wooing 
disposition,  had  long  continued  a widower.”'  He 
had,  indeed,  been  a widower  about  two  years ; 
but  this  was  not  owing  to  a want  of  alacrity  on 


« Stalutt*;  Fox;  Le  Grand. 

* Lottor  of  UarillAc,  the  French  ambMMdor,  quoted  hy  I.e 
Gmtul.  * liOttcr  from  Lord  RuwoU  to  Croniwoll. 
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his  pari  in  seeking  fur  another  wife.  Shortly 
after  tlie  death  of  Jane  Seymour  he  j>ro nosed  to 
the  Duoheas-dowager  of  Milan,  who  is  said  to 
have  replied,  facetiously,  that  if  she  had  two 
heads  she  might  think  of  the  match ; but  that, 
:us  she  hiul  but  one,  she  would  rather  decline  the 
honour.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Guise ; but  this  princess  was  al- 
ready atlianced  to  his  nephew,  the  King  of  Scots. 
A daughter  of  the  house  of  Vendome  was  then 
rccoramendetl  by  the  French  court;  but  he  re- 
fused her  l)ccau.se  she  had  l»een  previously  i-e- 
jpcted  by  his  nephew,  the  said  King  of  Scots. 
After  this,  he  had  the  delicacy  to  projjose  that 
the  Fi'ench  king  should  carry  the  two  sisters  of 
Mary  of  Guise  to  Calais,  in  order  that  he  might 
go  over  and  choose  one  of  them  ; but  the  gallan- 
try of  Fnuicis  revolted  at  this  idea,  ami  Henry 
i-emained  wifeless.  In  the  month  of  March,  1539, 
we  lind  C'it)mwell  extolling  to  the  king  the  re- 
ported l)e.auty  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  sister  of 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Cleves,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  Pi*otestant  cunfedeiacy ; but  he  s|>eak8  as 
if  the  marriage  had  been  already  settletl.' 

Putting,  we  supi^se,  more  faith  in  Hans  Hol- 
l>ein,  his  own  painter,  than  in  Lucas  the  court 
jMiinter  of  Cleves,  Henry  de3})atched  Hans  to 
take  the  young  lady’s  likeness ; and  in  the  month 
of  Augiist,  one  of  his  ambassadors  in  Germany 
wrote  a fuller  account  of  her  pei’son  and  accom- 
plishments, a.ssuriug  his  majesty,  moreover,  that 
iny  Ijady  Anne  was  not  bound  by  any  j)revious 
c«)venant  or  contract,  but  w:is  at  her  free  will 
to  marry  wherever  she  would.  As  for  her  edu- 
cation, tobrieti/,  and  morals,  the  diplomatist  said 
that  they  were  excellent.*  The  picture — a min- 
iature, in  Holbein's  l>e8t  manner — was  brought 
over  in  an  ivory  Iwx,  which  repi*e.sented  a rose, 
so  delicately  caiwed  as  to  Ihj  said  to  be  worthy 
of  the  jewel  it  contained.  The  king  fancied  him- 
self in  love  ns  he  coutemjilated  this  nice  j>erform- 
ance  of  his  favourite  artist ; and  the  match  jjro- 
ceeded.  Hoping,  no  doubt,  that  a Protestant 
wife  would  tinish  his  conversion,  many  of  the 
German  princes  gave  it  their  sup]K)il ; and  in 
the  month  of  Scpteml>er,  the  couut-|uilatine  ami 
ambassadors  froni  Cleves  arrived  in  London, 
where  (Voinwell,  who  was  in  ecstasies  at  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  was  instructed  b)'  his  n>yal 
master  to  bid  them  as  hearty  a welcome  us  he 
could  devise.*  The  king  joyfully  finished  this 
treaty:  but  the  marriage,  instead  of  making. 
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marred  Cromwell.  All  things  l>eing  prepm-ed 
as  was  fitting,  and  her  lover  brooking  no  delay, 
Anne  set  forward  on  her  journey  in  the  dreary 
month  of  DecemluT.  Though  now  unwieldy, 
Henry  rode  hastily  to  Rochester  to  meet  her. 
He  went  in  di.sguise,  and  his  first  view  of  her  wa.s 
a secret  one;  but  it  w'as  enough:  he  shrunk  back, 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  disiipptnntment  and 
ilismay ; and  it  was  some  time  before  he  composed 
himself  sufficiently  to  wait  u|>on  her  as  her  hu.s- 
band  and  king.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  .sen- 
sations like  those  with  which  one  swallows  a dose 
of  noisome  medicine  that  he  embraced  her,  and 
gave  her  his  conjugal  kiss.  The  whole  interview 
did  not  la.st  above  the  speaking  of  twenty  words: 
he  then  hurried  from  his  bride  without  giving 
her  the  presents  he  had  brought  with  him;  and 
the  next  morning  he  sent  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
his  master  of  the  horse,  “ with  a partlet  of  siible 
skins  to  wear  round  the  neck,  and  a muffler  fur- 
red, with  as  cohl  a me.ssage  as  might  be,  and  rode 
himself  back  to  Greenwich,  marvellously  heavy 
in  heart."  His  fiercest  wrath  was  kindled  figjiinst 
all  those  who  had  promoted  the  match;  and  he 
considered  that  the  deception  practised  u|)on  him 
wjis  a proof  that  all  faith  and  loyalty  hiul  de- 
]>arted  the  world,  and  tliat  no  morUil  man  could 
lie  truste<l.  Cromwell  was  evitleutly  loss  culp- 
able than  the  ambassadors  and  the  painters;  but 
notwith.standing  thi»*circum.stance,  and  his  great 
boldue.ss  and  ability,  he  mu.st  have  trembled 
upon  receiving  the  king’s  summons.  A full 
council  met  at  Greenwich,  and  theix*,  after  abu.s- 
ing  him  for  marrying  him  to  “a  great  Flanders 
mare,”  coarse,  clumsy,  and  “ unfit  U>  nourish 
love,"  he  commanded  Cromwell  to  devise  some 
jiretext  or  plausible  cause  fur  preventing  the 
conclusion  of  the  hateful  mandage.'  In  the 
veiy  doubtful  state  of  his  rclaliuu  with  the  Ca- 
tholic powei-s,  it  was  humbly  but  forcibly  repre- 
sented that  it  might  prove  very  dangerous  U)  give 
such  an  aflront  t<j  the  princes  of  the  Protestant 
confederacy;  suid  Cromwell  seems  to  have  made 
the  most  of  the  king’s  fears.  “ Is  there,  then,  no 
remedy? — must  I needs,  against  my  will,  put  my 
neck  into  this  noose?" — were  the  affectionate  ex- 
pressions of  Henry  as  he  agreed  that  the  mar- 
riage should  go  on.  The  Tjiidy  Anne  wjis  met  at 
Blackhcath,  and,  with  great  state,  brought  t«) 
Greenwich  on  the  3d  of  January,  and  she  was 
mairietl  on  the  5th  day  of  the  same  month.  But 
Henry’s  aversion  did  not  abate  on  a closer  ac- 


* Stalt  r<tprr$, 

* Kilt*’ lett«r  of  Nlch.  Wotton  to  Henry  VIII.  The 
uriKinaJ  'not  |>«rfect,  hut  injural  by  Are  ie  iu  tlie  Hrit.  Mu*. 

* SUiU  Paptrt;  letter  fn«a  the  kiux  U>  Cromwell. 

* .\fter  all,  it  ilooe  not  appear  that  .\u110  of  Ciero*  wo*  an 
iislr  woman  ; oinl  much  of  Henry'*  (llet.vte  may  have  pruceedeil 
from  the  mere  caiprioe  of  the  Jailed  voluptuary  He  wa*  certainly 
Itimaalf  no  verv  loveable  object  at  the  time.  A*  he  (mw  f.,t  he 
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wiaheU  for  a fut  wife,  and  hi*  agenta  hail  been  cxpre»»ly  com- 
mandod  to  look  out  for  a fine,  largo  wninan.  Hut  Anne,  it  ap- 
jKsara,  wn»  on  too  large  a icalc.  Acconling  to  Hotboin'*  picture, 
her  complexion  wo*  wonderfully  fair  and  beautiful,  and  her 
ooiintenauce  very  agrx>e«ble.  Marilloc,  the  Kronch  nralnwidor, 
no  prejuiliced  obeon  cr,  nay*  that  she  wa*  tolerably  lianihkxiie— 
iU  btauU  tnojfmnt.  Like  a true  Frcuchman  ho  uriticitw  her 
(temiau  dro**. 
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qiinintnncp;  ami,  without  going  into  the  diagimt- 
ing  details  with  which  he,  without  hesitation, 
entertained  his  court,  and  the  noble  matrons 
thereof,  we  need  merely  state  that  he  lamented 
his  fate  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  and  declared 
tiiat  life  would  l>e  a bunlen  to  him  if  he  wei-e 
forced  to  pass  it  with  such  a wife.'  The  Catholic 
party  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  manifest  fail- 
uie  of  a great  Protestant  experiment;  and  other 
religious  feelings  came  in  to  hasten  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ciximwell.  We  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
))lain  what  perplexed  those  who  were  acting  on 
the  scene;  but,  while  the  Papists  made  sure 
that  Cromwell’s  high  offices  of  vicar-general  and 
keejier  of  the  privy^  seal  w’ould  immediately  fjdl 
to  Tonstal,  and  Clarke,  Bishop  of  Bath,  he  was 
not  only  left  in  pos-session,  but  received  from  the 
king’s  hands  the  order  of  the  Gai-ter,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Kssex  and  lord-chamberlain,  os- 
tensibly as  a rewartl  for  his  exertions  in  obtain- 
ing an  enormous  grant  from  parliament.*  It 
should  apj)ear,  however,  that  Henry  was  making 
j>rovision  for  the  despatch  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  business  which  had  hitherto  l>een  trans- 
acted by  Cromwell,  who  must  Imvc  been  a man 
of  ii^on.  He  marie  two  secrebiries  of  state,  Wrio- 
thesley  and  Ralph  Sadler,  and  divided  many  im- 
jwrtant  functions  of  government  between  them. 

We  are  not  tohl  how  long  the  king  had  be- 
moaneil  his  fate  with  Anne  of  Cleves  when  he 
saw  the  pretty  little  Larly  Catherine  Howard  ;* 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  some  four  or  five 
months.  'I’he  Lady  Catherine  was  niece  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  as  entire  a Papist  as  Anne 
was  a Protestant.  Heniy  first  met  her  at  a din- 
ner given  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  is  supposed  that  that  prelate  and  his  party  had 
calculated  upon  the  impression  her  charms  would 
make  upon  him  ; and  it  was  natui'al  enough  for 
them  to  supjwse  that  the  next  step  a man  like 
Henry  would  take,  after  es|X)using  a Protestant, 
would  l)e  to  choose  a wife  from  the  opposite  sect. 
By  a “ notable  appearance  of  honour,  cleanness, 
ami  maidenly  behaviour,”  Catherine  quite  capti- 
vated the  king,  who,  it  apjxjai-s,  frequently  met 
her  afterwards  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Gardiner, 
or  of  some  other  |)ersou  equally  anxious  for  the 
interests  of  the  Romish  church.  In  this  society, 
com|x)sed  of  the  mortal  enemies  of  Cromwell, 
the  king  was  not  likely  to  hear  much  good  of  his 
minister.  Every  glance  of  the  bright  eyes  of 
Catherine  Howard  was  dangerous  to  the  Protes- 
tant interest.  At  the  same  time  (Cromwell, 
strangely  blind  to  what  was  pa.ssing,  continued 

• Doposition*  of  tho  king  aiiil  Crouiwoll,  in  S<ryi>t;  JSumtt; 
fl'iU;  Stcuv. 

^ During  thiuMwilon  tlie  Kiiiglita  Hosititallcni  wen>  UiHcoIvml, 
and  their  projwrty  wit*  vcwtwl  in  the  crown. 

* TliU  unfortunate  yu\lng  crcnture  waa  boluw  llio  lusiml  statuix) 
of  I'ligliMi  w<qnun. 


to  deal  his  sharp  blows  at  the  scrupulous  Papists 
who  refused  the  oaths  of  supremacy;  and  he  was 
in  the  high  exercise  of  despotic  power,  wlien, 
suddenly,  on  the  10th  of  June,  he  was  arrested 
at  the  council-board  on  a charge  of  high  treason, 
ami  forthwith  carried  to  the  Tower.  In  his  days 
of  favour  he  liad  encouraged  the  prostration  of 
all  law,  and  the  establishment  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary modes  of  proceeding  in  judicial  cases.  He 
had  held  up  the  king  as  being  authorized  to 
make  and  change  statutes  as  he  please<l;  and 
he  now  felt  the  whole  weight  of  the  monstrous 
tynuiny  which  he  had  helped  to  erect  and  inflate. 
His  pallet's  were  seized — his  servants  were  ques- 
tioned— and  out  of  their  evidence,  which  w.ns 
never  protluced  in  court,  or  submitted  to  auy  pul>- 
lic  examination,  his  enemies  fabricatetl  a seiies 
of  charges,  the  greatest  of  which  amounted  to 
treason.  In  his  fall  Cromwell  scarcely  showeil 
more  fortitude  than  Wolsey:  he  w’rote  imploring 
letters  to  hismost  gracious  prince,  crying,  “ Mercy! 
mercy!”  Once  Henry’s  heart  seemed  touched  by 
the.se  apjieals,  but  it  was  only  for  a moment 
Archbishop  Cranmer  summoned  courage  to  write 
a letter  in  his  l>ehalf,  but  the  epistle  was  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  any  great  effect;  and  he  after- 
wards gave  his  vote  agiiinst  his  friend.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  Cromwell,  ^leserted  by  all  the 
world,  a.sketl  for  a trial  before  his  jieers,  but  the 
court  pi'cfei'red  to  proceed  by  bill  of  attaiuder, 
without  trial~a  practice  which  he  himself  hail 
helped  the  king  to  establish,  with  consent  of  the 
slavish  parliament.  Tho  bill  of  attainder  was 
hurried  through  the  House  of  Lords;  and  ou  the 
19th  of  June,  nine  days  after  his  ari-est,  CYoiu- 
well  i*eceive<l  his  d(X>m  as  a manifold  tniitor  and 
detestable  heretic.* 

But  liefore  he  was  executed,  Anne  of  Cleves 
was  divorceil,  and  the  king  was  united  in  the 
holy  bands  of  in.atrimony  with  Catherine  Howanl. 
On  the  2oth  of  June,  Anne  was  ordered  to  re- 
move to  Richmond,  being  told  that  that  ]>lace 
would  lie  more  suitable  to  her  health  and  plea- 
sure than  London.  Then  the  king  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  bisho|)s  and  ministers  to  legalize  his 
sepanition  from  Anne  of  Cleves;  .and  the  bisho]>s 
and  ministers  acted  accordingly.  It  was  instantly 
discovered  that  there  ha<l  once  been  a formal  con- 
tract of  marriage  lietween  Anne  and  the  sou  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine;  luid  this,  with  Henry’s  assertion 
that  the  marriage  had  never  been  consummated, 
was  deemed  quite  sufficient  gi-ound.  Parliament 
met  and  humbly  implored  his  majesty  to  investi- 
gate the  subject.  'The  case  was  submitted  to  .a 
convocation  of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  9th  of  July, 
it  was  unanimously  decideil  by  the  churchmen  of 
all  coloui-s  that  the  marriage  was  null  and  void, 
inasmuch  as  the  king  had  marned  the  princess 
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“without  the  iiiwanl  coiiReiit  of  his  own  mind,'’ 
and  as  there  had  been  a pre-contract  Ixjtween 
her  and  another  person.  I’oor  Anne,  who  had 
the  <lreod  of  the  block  before  her  eyes,  and  who 
was  a |>er8on  of  more  discretion  than  pride  or 
passion,  most  quietly  submitted  to  her  fate,'  and 
two  days  after,  l* *eing  properly  prompte<l  juid  as- 
siste<l  (for  she  could  write  no  English),  she  ad- 
dresseil  a letter  to  his  most  excellent  majesty, 
wherein  she  declaml  that  she  was  not  and  never 
had  l>een  his  wife.  “ Y’^et  it  will  please  you,”  she 
continue<l,  “ to  take  me  for  one  of  your  most 
humble  servants,  and  so  to  determine  of  me,  as 
I may  sometimes  have  the  fruition  of  your  most 
noble  presence,  which  as  1 shall  esteem  for  a 
great  l:>enefit,  so  my  lords,  and  otheie  of  your 
majesty’s  council,  now  being  w’ith  me,  have  put 
me  in  comjort  thereof,  and  that  your  highneee  wiU 
tale  me  for  your  deter,  for  the  which  I most  hum- 
bly thank  you  accoixiingly.  Thus,  most  gracious 
prince,  I beseech  our  I>onl  (iod  to  send  your  | 
majesty  long  life  and  gtHsl  health,  to  God’s  glon’, 
your  own  honour,  and  the  wealth  of  this  noble 
realm."* 

On  the  very  next  day  Henry  commissioned  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  to  go  to  the  I^tly  Anne  at  Rich- 
mond, and  “ considering  she  l>e  now  come  to  her 
strength,  and  in  gooii  temper  of  Ixxly,”  to  pre&s 
her  further  to  w’rite  to  her  brother  the  Duke  of 
(.-'leves,  in  order  to  expre.s.s  her  perfect  concur- 
lence  in  all  that  ha<l  been  done.*  Anne,  too  wise 
to  resist,  and  in  all  probability  but  too  happy  to 
escape  out  of  the  lion’s  jaws,  did  everything  that 
wa.s  i-equired  of  her.  On  the  l(>th  of  July,  she 
wixite  the  njost  submissive  of  lettei-s  to  the  moat 
excellent  and  noble  j)rince,  her  most  l>cnign  and 
goo<l  brother  Henry,  subscribing  herself,  as  had 
l>een  agreiHl,  his  majesty’s  humble  sister  and  ser- 
vant.* The  obse<|uiuua  parliament  finished  its 
part  of  the  work*  by  voting  that  it  would  be  very 
lawful  for  the  king  to  take  another  wife.  A ■ 
I>rivate  marriage  was  perfoimed,  and  some  days 
after,  on  the  Hth  of  August,  Cathenne  Howard 
was  publicly  shown  as  queen.*  On  the  same 
day,  or  nearly  on  the  .same  day,  that  Henry  took 
to  himself  his  fifth  wife,  he  sent  his  minister  ^ 
Cromwell  to  the  block.  On  the  2ttth  of  July', 
Crt)inwell  was  l>eheaded  on  Tower-hill;  mul  it  is 
said  that  he  died  prof  easing  the  (.’atholic  faith, 
by  which  he  might  mean  that  kind  of  faith  which  j 
had  been  establishetl  by  the  hist  act  of  parlia- 
ment. When  he  w'as  dead  many  of  his  virtues 


were  rememljered ; and  the  people  particulaidy 
called  to  mind  that,  twice  a-day,  200  poor  per- 
sons had  been  fed  at  his  gate.  Dr.  Barnes,  a 
gi-eat  preacher  and  leader  of  the  Protestant  iwirty. 


Qccks  CATnsRisic  Howabd.— Afl«r  nolbein. 


survived  his  patron  Cioinwell  only  three  days, 
I “being  committed  to  the  torments  of  the  merci- 
less fire,"  and  burned  alive,  with  Garret  and  Je- 
rome, as  an  heretic.  But,  that  the  scales  might 
I l»e  nicely  trimmeil,  Powell,  Al>el,  and  Featherston 
I were  hangeil  and  quartered  at  the  same  lime  for 
denying  the  king’s  supremacy.  On  this  occasion, 
I as  on  some  others,  they  were  coupled  togetl»er,  a 
Catholic  with  a Pn>testant,  on  the  same  hurdle, 

^ and  so  drawn  to  Smithfield  to  the  horror  of  both 
sects.  A Frenchman  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
“(iood  Gwl,  how  do  people  make  a shift  to  live 
here,  where  Papists  are  hangeil  and  anti-Papists 
are  burned  !"  In  the  next  mouth  the  prior  of 
Doncaster  and  six  others  w'ere  hanged  for  de- 
fending the  institution  of  the  monastic  life,  a 
crime  now  become  as  capital  as  the  greatest.* 

. ^ 1 r < 1 There  w’jis  a feeble  attempt  made 

A.n.  1541.  . 

Ill  Yorkshire  to  revive  the  “ Pilgri- 
mage of  Grace;"  but  it  was  eiusily  sujipreased, 
and  cost  the  lives  of  fourteen  gentlemen.  In  the 
month  of  August,  the  king  made  a jirogi'c.ss  into 
the  northern  counties,  taking  with  him  his 
young  wife,  whom  he  “entirely  loved,”  after 
more  than  a year  of  matrimony.  He  had,  in- 
deed, rejs'atedly  declared  that  he  had  never  l>een 


' III  hU  (ImiiatrliM  of  tho  3l«t  of  Julr,  11th  of  Au)(UJit,  And  3d 
of  Sr)it«iiihn’,  MArillAC  writm; — “ Anne  makes  no  opiHxdtion 
whatever  to  the  diroroe,  at  which  Uio  king  la  tlie  more  |ilenaed, 
bocauw,  ai  it  ia  aaid,  Ida  new  favourite  amourette]  U already 
with  child.  The  former  U now  callol  merely  Madame  .\nne  of 
fieree.  Hhe  ia  an.vthing  but  luw.«}>irit«d— amiuee  heraelf  In  all 
poaaihle  waya,  and  ilremes  every  day  in  new  clothea,  ma<le  in  a 
atnuige  &ehion.'*  Tlie  reported  pregnancy  of  Catherine  M«tns 
to  bate  been  merely  a bit  of  court  or  city  icandal. 


* State  Papert. 

* From  aomo  expreaciona  in  thia  letter  and  claewheie,  it  might 
api«ar  that  .Anno  liad  taken  the  matter  more  aerioiuly  to  Iteiirt 
than  ia  genentliy  atated,  and  that  ahe  waa  or  had  Iweu  ill.  Ter- 
ha|a  it  waa  conaidered  decoroua  tliat  ahe  aliunld  foign  a eickiieia  I 

* Slate  Paprrt. 

* Tlie  lorda  implored  him,  out  of  hia  love  of  hia  |>eople,  to 

marry  again  I • State  Papere;  Ucrixrt;  Slote;  Uudtcm. 
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h.il^pv  in  love  or  marriage  till  now,  and  that  the 
Ijady  Catherine  was  the  most  perfect  of  women, 
and  most  affectionate  of  wives.  Nay,  he  had 
even  gone  so  fur  in  his  gratitude  as  to  make  one 
of  his  bishops  unite  with  him  in  praising  the 
Lord  for  the  great  contentment  he  had  found. 
But,  on  his  return  from  his  progress,  Oanmer 
had  a tale  for  his  ear  which  struck  him  dumb, 
and  it  is  said  even  drew  tears  in  torrents  from 
his  eyes.  The  archbishop  declared  that  the 
queen  before  her  marriage,  had  led  an  abandoned 
life  with  Francis  Dereham  or  Deram,  a relation 
of  her  own,  who  had  associated  with  her  when 
she  lived  with  her  great  aunt,  the  Dow'ager- 
duchess  of  Norfolk.  Oanmer,  who  ha<l  con- 
sulted with  the  Chancellor  Andley,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  and  others  of  the  Protestant  l>arty, 
had  not  undertaken  to  present  this  dangerous 
accusiition  without  proof ; and  his  witness  was  a 
servant  of  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfollc.  The  king’s 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  his  wife  was  annihilated  in 
a moment;  but,  wishing  to  proceed  cautiously,  he 
arrested  all  the  persons  who  had  l>een  named 
as  the  queen’s  confidants  and  accomplices,  and 
made  them  undergo,  in  secret,  “ a keen  exami- 
nation." Their  seiwants,  both  men  and  women, 
were  airested  also,  and  put  to  the  torture.'  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  fail  in 
procuring  confessions  against  the  queen;  but  it 
appears  that  these  torture-compelled  confessions 
merely'  went  to  show'  that  Catherine  had  been 
incontinent  before  marriage ; and  this  did  not 
amount  to  treason.  Francis  Dereham  is  gene- 
ral Iv  said  to  have  confessed  that  he  had  been 
guilty  w’ith  her;  but  the  queen  denied  the  charge 
altogether,  and,  from  the  best  evidence*  we  jk>s- 
sess,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Dereham  con- 
feased  anything  of  the  kind.  That  same  night, 
however,  she  is  said  to  have  signed  a written 
confession  of  her  youthful  irregularities,  but  of 
nothing  farther.  Cranmer  undertook  the  office 
of  making  her  disclose  more,  and  admit  that 
there  had  been  a precontract  of  m.orriage  l>etween 
her  and  her  kinsman  and  alleged  seducer  Francis 
Dereham,  which,  in  itself,  according  to  Henry’s 
jurisprudence,  would  annul  the  marriage,  while 
it  might  also  l>e  considered  as  a saving  of  the 
king’s  honour — seeing  that,  by  such  precontract, 
and  such  law,  there  could  have  been  no  mamage 
at  any  time,  and  Catherine  must  sink  into  the 
condition  of  a concubine,  not  having  ever  had 
the  character  of  the  king’s  wife.  We  have  l>efore 
ns  a letter  to  the  king,  which  will  not  raise  Cran- 
mer in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  The  arch- 

' We  derive  tliia  fact,  wliich  i»  not  mentioned  liy  liutoriaiis, 
from  a panui^o  in  a letter  to  Sir  Ralph  .Sadler,  signed  by  Cranmer, 
Audlny,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  l-Iarl  of  llertfonl,  and  others ; — 
*’.\nd  because  Damimrt  confeaeoth  thia  now,  which  he  would 
not  <lofnr  Miv  torture  that  ho  could  before  be  put  to,"  &c. 

* Shut  Pnpfrs. 


bishop  begins  by  describing  Catherine’s  WTetched 
condition.  He  then  tells  the  king  that  he  lra>.l 
delivered  to  her  his  grace’s  promise  of  mercy; 
upon  which  she  held  tip  her  hantls  suid  gave 
most  humble  thanks;  and,  for  a time,  she  re- 
covered from  the  frenzy  in  wdtich  he  had  found 
her,  and  began  to  be  more  temperate  and  quiet, 
saving  that  she  still  sobbed  and  w’ept ; but,  after 
a little  pausing,  she  suddenly  fell  into  a new 
frenzy  worse  than  before.  “ Now,”  continues  the 
prelate,  “ I do  use  her  thus : when  I do  see  her 
in  any  such  extreme  frights,  I do  travail  with 
her  to  know  the  cause,  and  then,  as  much  as  1 
can,  I do  labour  to  take  away,  or,  at  the  least,  to 
mitigate  the  cause;  and  so  I did  at  th.*it  time.  I 
told  her  there  was  some  new  phantasy  come 
into  her  head,  which  I de.sireti  her  to  open  unto 
me.  ‘Alas!  my  lor*!,’  she  cried,  ‘th.it  I am 
alive ! The  fear  of  death  grieved  me  not  so  much 
before,  as  doth  now  the  remembrance  of  the 
king’s  goodness— for  when  I remember  how  gra- 
cious and  loving  a prince  I had,  I cannot  but 
sorrow ; but  this  sudden  mercy  showetl  unto  me 
at  this  time  maketh  mine  offences  to  ai»pe.ir  before 
mine  eyes  much  more  heinous  than  they  did 
before.’”  After  this,  Cranmer  goes  on  to  tell  the 
king,  that,  by  degrees,  the  distracted  woman  ha*l 
come  to  herself ; that  she  was  meetly  well  unto 
night,  and  that  he  had  had  “ very  good  commu- 
nication with  her,”  and,  as  he  thought,  ha*.l 
brought  her  into  “ a great  quietness.”  He  dis- 
closes all  that  he  had  been  able  to  get  out  of  her 
concerning  any  contract  of  matrimony  with  Dere- 
ham,  which,  he  sjiys,  although  it  dul  not  go  so 
far  as  he  thought  it  would  have  done,  y’et  apj>care<l 
to  him  sufficient  to  establish  the  contract.’  After 
Cranmer  had  thus  worke<l  u|K)u  the  unfortunate 
y'oung  woman  in  her  frenzy,  and,  on  the  pnv 
raise  of  the  king’s  mercy',  had  induced  her  to 
confess  improper  conduct  with  Dereham  before 
her  marriage  (and  nothing  more),  the  king 
changed  his  plan.  A few  d.ivs  after,  the  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Rus- 
sell, Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Wingfield,  and  Sa<ller, 
addres.sed  a long  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Gui- 
terbury,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  prin- 
cipal conduct  of  this  wretched  business.  The 
minutene.ss  of  detail — the  petty  .and  innumera- 
ble regulations  that  appear  in  every  part  of  the 
transaction— fill  the  mind  with  a disgust  against 
all  engaged  in  it,  accessories  as  well  as  principal. 
In  the  king’s  name  they  tell  Cranmer  that  ho  must, 
with  convenient  diligence,  remove  the  queen 
(o  the  house  of  Sion,  there  to  remain,  “ till  the 
matter  be  further  ordere<l,  in  the  state  of  a queen, 
but  furnished  mo<lerately,  as  her  life  and  condi- 
tion hath  deserved — that  is  to  say,  with  the  fur- 


* Stalt 
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niture  of  three  chambers,  hauge<l  with  mean 
BtuflT,  without  any  cloth  of  estate.”  Mr.  Bayn- 
tou,  her  jailer,  is  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  three 
rooms;  they  are  to  dine  in  another;  and  the  queen 
and  her  attendants  are  to  sleep  in  a third.  They 
send  a book  or  list  of  servants  to  wait  upon  the 
queen;  but  the  king’s  highness  trusts  to  the  arch- 
bishop’s discretion  in  not  exceeding  a necessary 
number.  It  is  also  the  king’s  highness’  plea- 
sure that  my  Lady  Baynton,'  the  wife  of  her 
jailer,  shall  be  one  of  those  to  attend  upon  the 
queen,  and  shall  have  the  rule  and  government 
of  the  whole  house.  My  Lady  Mary,  the  king’s 
daughter,  who  had  led  a most  stormy  life  with 
her  father’s  wives,  was  to  l>e  removed.  But 
after  these  and  other  minutite,  the  council  pro- 
ceed to  the  pith  of  the  business.  “And  where 
the  king’s  highneas,  weighing  deeply  all  circum- 
stmices  of  the  matter,  hath,  by  mature  considera- 
tion, l>een  determine<l,  that  to-morrow  (12th  No- 
vember) my  lord  • chancellor,  assembling  his 
majesty’s  councillors  of  all  sorts,  spiritual  and 
tem|)or:il,  with  the  judges  and  learnesl  men, 
should  declare  unto  them  the  abominable  de- 
meanour of  the  queen,  without  calling  Derehani,* 
as  was  before  thought  goo<l,  and  withtmt  ^peakintf 
or  mentioning  any  precontract  of  marriage,  which 
might  serve  for  her  defence,  but  only  to  o|)en  and 
make  manifest  the  king’s  highness’  just  cause  of 
indignation  and  displeasure,  so  os  the  world  may 
know  and  see  that  which  is  hitherto  done  to  have 
a just  ground  and  foundation ; . . . . the  king’s 
majesty  also  willcth,  that  those  among  you  that 
know  the  whole  matter,  and  how  it  wa.s  first  de- 
tecte«l,  as  also  the  king’s  majesty’s  sorrowful  lieha- 
viour,  and  careful  proceeding  in  it,  should,  upon 
Sunday  next,  assemble  all  the  ladies,  gentlewo- 
men, and  gentlemen,  and  declare  unto  them  the 
whole  process  of  the  mutter;  foreseeing  always 
that  you  make  not  mention  of  any  precontract; 
but,  omitting  that,  to  set  forth  such  mailer  os 
might  impair  and  confound  their  misdemeanour, 
and  as  truth  doth,  indeed,  truly  bear,  declare,  ami 
set  forth  the  king’s  maje.sty’s  goodness,  most  un- 
worthy to  lie  troubled  with  any  such  mischance.”* 
The  accusations  against  Catherine  Howard 
were  now  brought  to  liear  upon  misconduct  after 
marriage,  in  order  that  her  guilt  might  amount  to 
treason ; for  Henry  seems  no  longer  to  have  cared 
about  that  |>artial  saving  of  his  honour,  which 
might  have  resulted  fn>m  the  contrary  course. 
It  WHS  alleged  that  not  only  had  Dcreham  been 
recalled  from  Ireland  to  court,  since  her  mar- 
riage. but  that  Cul|>cp{>or,  one  night  when  the 
court  was  at  Lincoln,  had  Hlaye<l  in  the  same 

* Doth  R«jnlon  And  hia  wifti  hjul  dono  dutjr  for  the  king,  in 
the  OAM  of  Anne  Uolajrn.  Ihjjr  were  practiaed  hsnda  in  queen 
killing. 

* ThU  »uem*  Ui  pruro  tl  at,  up  U>  this  uomoiit  at  least.  Pen 

ham  ha<l  not  cunfesacd,  * StuU  Piip<r$.  I 


room  with  her  and  the  Lady  Rochford  for  three 
hours.  This  Lady  Rochford  was  the  infamous 
woman  that  had  borne  testimony  against  her  own 
husband  and  her  husband’s  sister,  Anne  Boleyn. 
Culpepper  was  a gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber, 
and  probably  anear  relation  of  Catherine  Howard, 

' whose  mother’s  name  was  Culpepper.  A day  or 
two  after,  Sadler  infonns  his  grace  of  Canterbury 
and  Mr.  Comptroller,  that  tlie  queen  has  been 
examined  on  the  matter  now  come  forth  concern- 
ing Culpepper;  but  he  adds,  that  she  hath  not, 
ns  appeareth  by  her  confession,  so  fully  declared 
the  circumstances  of  what  passed  betwixt  her  and 
i Culpepper  as  his  majesty  could  wish ; “ lUid  so 
, his  majesty  would  have  his  grace  (Cranmer)  once 
again  essay  and  test  to  get  something  of  her.” 
Mr.  Secretary  Sadler  next  tells  the  Archbisho[) 

: of  Canterbury  that  my  Lord-chancellor  Audley 
has  declared  the  case  in  the  Star  Chamber,  omit- 
ting  and  leaving  out  as  much  as  in  anywise  touc/t- 
cth  the  precontract ; and  that  he  also  has  read 
divers  of  the  depositions  of  such  {lersous  os  had 
been  examined,  as  well  men  as  women,  alicays 
omitting  as  much  as  touched  the  precontract : “and, 
in  the  end  of  his  tale,”  saith  Sadler,  “he  abided, 

' tliat  there  was  an  appearance  of  great  abomination 
' in  her,  which  he  (the  chancellor)  left  so  in  a doiui 
as  it  should  seem  doubtful  to  the  hearers  whether 
all  were  come  out  or  not : and  the  king’s  majesty 
would  have  you  (Cmnmer)  follow  this  order 
without  your  mentioning  anything  of  Culpepper 
or  the  precontract.”*  When  this  business  had 
lieen  in  progress  about  a month,  the  king  ordereil 
that  the  old  Duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk,  her 
daughter  Lady  Bridgewater,  one  of  her  sous  (the 
Lord  William  Howard),  and  other  pci-sons  of 
rank,  should  be  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  lieing 
privy  to  the  queen’s  irregularities,  and  that  their 
houses  should  be  taken  possession  of  and  diligently 
searched.  The  Karl  of  Southampton  took  the  old 
duchess  into  custody,  and  conveyed  her  the 
house  of  the  lord-chancellor.  Here,  according  to 


at  the  heart,  as  she  said;  which  w’as  the  sickness 
of  mistrust."  The  noble  lonl  also  re[)ortB  that  he 
has  got  one  Pewson,  a servant  of  the  duchess, 
with  whom  he  has  “somewhat  travailed  this 
day,  in  ortler  to  make  him  confess  ; but,  marry, 
he  is  yet  stiff."* 

The  government  was  now  divided  into  two 
councils,  one  of  which  removed  with  the  king 
wherever  he  went;  the  other,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  remaineil  in 
Ijondon,  in  search  of  evidence.  The  attention  of 
both  councils  seems  to  have  lieen  entirely  almorbe<l 
by  this  one  business.  The  champion  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  move<l  about  with  the  champion  of 
the  Reformation.  Stephen  Gardiner  was  associ- 

* UtaU  Paprrt.  * IbaL 
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ftted  with  Thonifts  Cranmer,  and  his  name  ap- 
pears to  nearly  all  the  letters  inculpating  his 
foniier  friend  and  protigt  Catherine  Howard. 
On  the  (5th  of  Deceml)er  they  reported  to  the 
king  that  they  had  met  with  some  success  in  the 
questioning  of  Ashby,  another  man-servant  of 
the  Duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk,  who,  l)eing  in 
the  custody  of  Sir  Richard  Rich,  the  chancellor 
of  the  augmentation,'  had  written,  by  command- 
ment, three  or  four  leaves  of  paper.  Among 
many  long  tales  of  small  importance,  Ashby  had 
confessed  tlnit,  upon  hearing  what  had  hapf)ened 
at  court,  the  duchess  had  broken  open  Dereham’s 
coffers  and  a portmanteau,  and  ha<l  taken  out  of 
them  all  the  letters  and  w'ritings,  and  had  carrie<l 
them  to  her  chamber,  saying -that  she  would  j)cr- 
use  them  herself  at  leisure,  without  suffering  any- 
body to  see  them  with  her.  Ashby  said,  also,  that 
the  duchess  had  been  in  great  fear  about  one  Alice 
Wilkes,  a serving-woman,  who  was  supposed  to 
know  something  of  a familiarity  l>etween  the 
young  Catherine  Howard  and  Dereham.  This 
Alice  Wilkes  they  had  safe,  and  would  examine 
her  closely,  trusting  to  find  out  some  pithy  mat- 
ter. They  reported,  also,  that  they  had  learned 
that  Damjwrt’s,  or  Darnmock’s,  coffers  had  been 
broken  open  in  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk’s  house, 
.tnd  the  papers  removed;  that  this  Damport,  who 
had  hitherto  been  “ very  stiff,  confessing  nothing 
for  any  torture  they  had  used,”  had  at  last  become 
pliable  and  communicative,  siiying,  that  he  once 
heard  Dei*ehani  say  at  the  time  when  the  king’s 
majesty  was  l)eginning  to  court  Catherine  How- 
anl,  “ I could  Im}  sure  of  Mistress  Catherine  an  I 
would,  but  1 dare  not.  The  king  beginneth  to 
love  her;  but,  an  he  were  dead,  I am  sure  I might 
marry  her.” — [To  be  extracted  by  torture,  this 
was  a small  revelation.]  -Afterwanls,  accortling 
to  the  same  letter,  l>ani]»ort  confessed  that  Dere- 
ham told  him  that  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  once 
said  to  a gentlewoman  in  the  queen’s  chamber, 
when  he.  Dereham,  was  present,  j)ointing  to  him 
— “This  is  he  that  came  out  of  Ireland  for  the 
queen’s  sake.”  The  council  with  the  king,  in 
reply,  state  to  the  council  in  London,  that  the 
king  thinks  the  duchess’  breaking  oj>en  of  the 
coffers  of  Dereham  a very  clear  j)roof  of  an  inten- 
tion to  conceal  treason;  and  that  if  the  judges 
do  impartially  weigh  this  act,  and  the  concealment 
of  the  jMipere  by  the  duche.ss,  they  must  be  led  to 
conchule  that  she  knew  of  the  former  naughty 
life  betwixt  the  queen  and  Dereham;  and  that 
his  coming  again  to  the  queen’s  service  from  Ire- 
land was  to  an  ill  intent  of  the  renovation  of  his 
former  naughty  life;  and  that  all  this  was  clear 
treason.  His  highness  would  have  the  judges 
answer  this,  hit  opinion,  and  satisfy  him  with 

' Most  of  Uie  witnusaea  aud  priM>ucr»  uor«  tluis  kvpt  luckul 
up  lu  tlie  hoiuesof  the  king's  sJiivUh  and  unscrupulous  ministers. 


j reason.  The  judges,  it  appears,  hati  already  con- 
j demned  Dereham;  for,  in  continuation,  thecoui- 
{ cil  state  that  his  highness  thinketh  it  expedient 
^ that  they  spare  the  execution  of  I>ereham  for  a 
time,  till  the  lx>ttom  of  this  matter  shall  apjiear, 
, it  l)eing  likely  that  new  matter  will  arise  daily 
' upon  which  they  might  have  cause  to  examine 
I him.  In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Pollard,  that  ex- 
' pert  investigator,  is  commanded  to  examine  the 
duchess’  women,  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
j she  did  of  late  bum  any  letters  or  writings.  The 
cxmncil  in  London  jiresently  rejoined  that  they 
had  “ travailed  another  whole  day  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  duche&s,”  who  made  herself  so  clear 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  abomination  between 
'■  the  queen  and  Dereham,  that  she  would  oonfesi* 

• no  mistnust  or  suspicion  of  their  love  or  unseemly 
^ familiarity;  and  as  to  the  coffers,  she  said  she  iu- 
; tended  only  to  see  what  was  in  them,  and  findin" 

' anything  material  (which  she  said  she  did  not], 

' to  send  the  same  to  the  king’s  majesty.  They  go 
I on  to  «iy  that,  having  with  them  the  Lord  Chief- 
I justice,  Mr.  Attorney,  and  Mr,  Pollard,  they  hwl 
all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  things  prove*! 
itgainst  my  Lady  Norfolk  and  her  son  Lord  Wil- 
liam, “with  all  presumptions  and  circumstances.* 
will  extend  to  misprision  of  treason ; and  also  that 
the  Lady  William  Howni*d,  the  I.<ady  Bridge- 
water,  Alice  Wilkes,  Catherine  Tilney,  Damport, 
Walgrave,  Malin  Tilney,  Mary  Lasceiles,  Bul- 
mer,  Ashby,  Anne  Howard,  and  Margaret  Bur- 
net, be  in  the  same  case,  “ if  it  shall  please  liw 
majesty  to  proceed  against  them.”* 

At  a very  early  stage  of  these  ]>roceediiigs 
there  was  an  anxiety'  betrayed  as  to  the  goods 
ami  chattels  of  the  accused.  Cranmer  aud  his 
! friends,  in  the  same  letter,  desire  to  know  how 
j his  grace  would  have  my  Lady  of  Norfolk  and 
■ the  rest  used,  and  also  whether  they  should  com- 
! mit  the  Lord  William  and  his  wife;  “ and  how 
! their  things  shall  be  used,  which  shall,  by  this 
oft'ence,  be  all  confiscate  to  his  majesty,  as  in  case 
of  treason,  and  also  the  profit  of  their  lands  for 
the  term  of  their  lives,  their  bodies  being  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment;  the  exiitnpie 
whereof  would  be  very  noUtble  if  hit  majetty  wouhl 
proceed  againtt  thetri  all."  On  the  morrow  they 
projwsed  to  meet  at  the  house  of  the  lord  privy- 
seal,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  there  to  examine 
the  duchess’  daughter,  L^y'  Bridgewater,  who 
would  l)e  brought  thither  secretly;  and  they 
hoped,  “ with  travail  and  labour,  to  find  out  the 
bottom  of  the  j>lot,  according  to  their  boumlen 
duties."  In  a frightful  }>ost8c.ript  they  say  that 
they  think  they  have  already  all  that  can  be  got 
out  of  Dereham,  who,  by  no  force,  can  be  made 
to  confess  more;  and,  therefore,  they  would  be 
glad  to  know  his  majesty’s  pleasure  touching  the 

* Fapert. 
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execution  of  him  and  Culpepper.  They  were  not 
kept  long  waiting  for  their  instructions.  They 
were  ordere<l  to  commit  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
the  Lord  William  Howard  and  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Bridgewater,  and  all  others  noted  in  their 
letters,  to  the  Tower,  and  to  send  forthwith  ‘‘  some 
substantial  personages " to  take  charge  of  their 
houses,  and  to  see  their  goods  put  into  safe  cus- 
tody for  his  majesty’s  behoof;  in  which  particu- 
lar jiart,  his  majesty  joining  with  their  opinions, 
thinl'elk  that  the  ejcample  tcUl  be  very  notabic. 
Nevertheless,  us  this  matter  cjirae  first  to  light 
by  Mary  Lascelles,  the  servant-girl,  and  as  Mar}' 
Lascclles  had  refused  the  queen’s  service,*  and 
had  8eeme«l  to  l>e  sorry  and  lament  that  the  king 
had  married  Catherine  Howard,  his  majesty 
thought  it  Irest  to  sjMU'e  the  s:iid  Mary  without 
t^^3ubling  or  committing  lier;  thinkiny,  also,  that 
this  may  be  a meatis  to  give  courage  and  boldness 
to  others  to  reveal  things  in  like  cases”  Touching 
<.^uljie])|)er  and  Dereham,  they  were  commanded 
U)  proceed  to  their  execution,  after  convenient 
warning,  that  they  might  prejMire  for  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls.  On  the  10th  of  December 
Dereham  and  Cul)>epper  were  drawn  to  Tybiu-u, 
where  Dereham  was  liangetl  and  quartei*ed,  and 
Chilj^epi^er  l>ehea<led.  By  the  13th  of  the  same 
month,  tlie  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Lord  William 
Howanl,  her  son,  and  tlie  rest  of  her  rehitions 
aud  servants,  were  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  which 
was  so  full  alrejuly  that  there  was  great  difliculty 
in  finding  room  for  them.*  By  his  majesty’s 
orders,  Mary  Lascdlcs  was  clearly  left  out  of  the 
indictment,  his  majesty  considering  if  she  should 
be  indicted  with  the  rest  how  slanderous  it  should 
be  to  her!  The  council  in  London  “ travailetl  ” 
very  diligently  in  forcing  confessions  fnnn  the 
Lady  Britigewater,  Alice  Wilkes,  and  Bulmer; 
“ but  :i8  for  Bridgewater,”  they  write,  “ she  show- 
eth  herself  her  mother’s  daughter  -that  is,  one 
that  will  by  no  means  confess  anything.” 

The  council  in  liondon  were  startle*.!  at  this 
moment  by  the  loud  expressions  of  public  o]>inion 
in  Knince,  and  pro|K)se<l  that  his  majesty  should 
l^ermit  some  exj)lanation  in  ortler  to  stop  men’s 
tongues.  At  the  same  moment,  while  the  fate  of 
(.'atherine  Howanl  was  undecide*!,  the  D*ike  of 
Clev*^8,  losing  no  time,  ])ro{x>se*l  to  Henry  that 
he  shouKl  take  Ixick  to  wife  his  sister  Anne ! 
Ambnssad*)ra  arrive*!  in  England  with  letters 
fn)ju  Oslynger,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Clevcs,  to 
Cninmeraml  to  the  Efirl  of  Southampton.*  Cnuj- 

' Quarr— IIiwl  uot  thu  Mary  I.a«u«Uea  btm  rsfuaed  a norvioe 
bs  Uia  (|ik«uT 

* Oil  tiio  Util  of  I>«coaiber,  two  daya  aftar  her  oommlttal  to 
tl>e  Tower.  Cnuimer,  .tqilley,  SuffuUc,  Gardiuer,  end  tho  rewt  of 
the  ominril  in  I»ndoii,  inforni  the  king  that  they  bare  again 
hei'i  ‘'trarailiug"  with  the  ducheoa,  “both  to  wake  iiertxm- 
fMM  the  thing*  tewtiSwl  agaiiiit  her,  and  alio  to  cough  out  the 
roit,  nut  ; et  diaevvemi,  it  any  luch  dreg*  renuUn  awoug  them." 


mer,  who  was  in  an  agony  of  alarm  lest  he  shouUl 
be  susjiected  of  the  heinous  offence  of  aiding  in 
giving  the  king  back  an  unpleasant  helpmate, 
wrote  a base,  flattering  letter  to  his  royal  master, 
and  refusetl  to  have  any  communication  with  the 
Cloves  ambassadors,  “ unlc.ss  it  plea.se  the  king’s 
majesty  to  command  him.”  Of  coui'se  nothing 
came  of  this  delicate  embassy,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cleves  was  again  oblige*!  to  consent  that  Anne 
should  be  called  the  sister,  not  the  wife  of  his 
majesty  of  England.* 

'rhe  affair  of  Catherine  Howar*!,  which  ha*l 
brought  the  ambassador  of  Cleves  into  Eiiglan*!, 
now  proceetle*!  rapidly,  an*l  with  a baseness  on 
the  part  of  all  concen>e*l  which  almost  staggers 
belief.*  No  man  had  the  spirit  to  i*ecommeu*l  a 
more  legal  way  of  proceeding;  none  dui-st  open 
their  lips  in  favour  of  any  of  the  accuse*!;  the  near- 
est of  blood  to  them  sought  favour  with  the  court 
by  ciying  for  their  comlemnation.  No  humilia- 
tion was  too  vile  for  the  loftiest  aristocracy  of  the 
laud.  A day  or  two  after  their  committal  to  the 
Tower,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  to  the  king, 
telling  him  that  he  had  learned  that  his  ungra- 
cious mother-in-law,  his  unhappy  brother  and 
wife,  and  his  leivd  sister  of  Bri*lgewater,  are  in 
the  Tower,  which,  he  says,  from  his  long  exjieri- 
ence  of  his  majesty’s  equity  and  justice,  he  feels 
sure  is  uot  lioue  but  for  false  aud  traitorous  pro- 
ceedings. This  mighty  lorti  ha*l  urged  on  the 
ruin  of  his  niece  Anno  Boleyn,  and  ha*l  presided 
at  her  trial;  but  Anne  juid  he  were  enemies,  an*l 
opposed  in  matters  of  religion;  wheraas,  in  the 
present  case,  there  was  no  enmity  and  no  con- 
flicting views  as  to  il*>gmas  of  faith.  He,  how- 
ever, condemne*!  his  other  ni*MXJ,  Catherine  How- 
ard, just  as  he  had  condemne*!  Anne;  aud  he 
lamcute*!  very  pathetically,  “ the  most  alKiminable 
deeds  done  by  two  of  his  nieces  against  his  high- 
ness,” which,  he  adds,  hath  brought  him  into  the 
greatest  jierplexity  that  ever  poor  wretch  was  in; 
fearing  that  his  majesty,  having  so  often  and  by 
so  many  of  his  kin,  been  thus  falsely  and  traitor- 
ously liandle*!,  might  not  only  conceive  a dis- 
pleasura  in  his  lieart  against  him,  and  all  others 
of  that  kin,  hut  also,  in  manner,  abhor  to  hear 
s|>eak  of  any  of  the  name.  “ Wherefort^,”  (con- 
tinues tins  noble  Howard,  “ my  most  gn-jicious 
sovereign  lor*!!  prostrate  at  your  feet, nuwt  hum- 
bly I Ijcseech  your  majesty  to  call  to  your  re- 
membrance that  a great  jwirt  of  this  matter  is 
come  to  light  by  my  declaration  to  your  majesty, 

Thojr  *eein  icamly  to  liare  oltowml  the  iiiflnii  old  wuuiaii  n 
moment'*  r««t.  Such  wo*  tho  tnwtmotit  that  Henry  ro*urved 
fur  tho  wld<>*»-  of  tho  hero  of  Klodden  FioUl  ( 

• Hatt  Pitpen.  * Ibiil. 

* There  are  tundrr  )w>lnt*  which  we  would  nut  ventiiro  to 
*j*ert  on  any  authority  le«i  po*itir«  than  the  Stott  Paptrt,  n hcio 
we  find  the  king'eotni  letter*  and  order*,  Cronmor'*  letter*.  Nor 
fulk‘*  letter*,  the  letter*  of  the  oouiudl,  written  at  the  moiuent,d;c. 
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ftcconling  to  my  Ixmnilen  duty,  of  the  wonls 
8|X)ken  to  me  by  my  motlier-in-law,  when  your 
iiighness  sent  me  to  Ijjuiibeth  to  search  Dere- 
liam’s  coffers,  without  the  which,  I think,  she  had 
not  lieen  furtlier  examineii,  nor,  consequently, 
her  ungracious  children." 

Meanwhile  they  still  “ travailed"  to  force  con- 
fessions from  the  pnsoners  in  the  Tower,  and  to 
make  them  reveal  their  hidden  treaauree.  On  the 
21st  of  December,  Southampton  and  Wriothes- 
ley  informed  their  assured,  loving  friend.  Sir 
lialph  Sadler,  that  they  had  been  with  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  whom  they  found  “ on  her 
iKjd,  as  it  appeared  very  sickly.”  They  had 
pressed  her  hard,  and  had  also  promised  her 
pardon  of  her  life  if  she  would  make  them  “ her 
ghostly  fathers,"  and  confe.ss  the  intimacy  before 
marriage  lietween  the  queen  and  Dereham ; but 
still  this  high-minded  woman,  sick  and  worn  as 
she  was,  resisted  alike  their  threats  and  their 
promises.  Taking  God  to  witne.ss,  she  protested 
“ that  she  hml  never  thought  them  (Catherine 
and  Dereham)  to  lie  of  that  aliominable  sort; 
nevertheless  she  would  not  deny  that  she  harl 
iierceivetl  a light  love  and  favour  to  be  between 
them,  more  than  between  indifferent  persons;  and 
that  she  had  heard  that  Dereham  would  sundry 
times  give  (/atherine  money,  which  she  thought 
piocceded  upon  the  affection  that  groweth  of 
kindred,  the  same  Derelnun  being  her  kinsman.” 
According  to  her  examiners,  she  avowed  that  it 
was  very  sinful  in  her  not  to  tell  his  majesty  thi.s 
l)efore  his  marriage.  “After  we  had  done  this 
degree,”  they  continue,  with  all  the  coolness  of 
l^i-actised  hands,  “ we  went  to  the  second,  that 
is,  for  her  hidden  money,  plate,  or  jewels ; and, 
without  any  denial,  she  confessed  that  she  had 
hidden,  in  another  place  in  her  house,  A’700  or 
£800,  giving  us  such  tokens  as  we  might  ea.sily 
find  it,  which  I,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  with  Mr. 
Attonicy,  Mr.  Pollard,  and  Mr.  Bri.stow,  this  ' 
morning  found,  being  £8(X),  and  have  safe  be- 
stowed it  at  Westminster.”'  In  the  end  these 
active  agents  told  the  ohl  lady  that  her  life  would  • 
l>e  spared  ; upon  which  she  hoped  that  his  majesty  i 
would  give  her  something  to  live  ujion,  and  not  ' 
take  away  her  house  at  Lamljeth,  for  she  hml 
not  long  to  live.  Ix>rd  William  Howai-d  wa-s 
also  “ wonderfully  troubled  and  out  of  all  quiet;” 
and  not  without  reason,  for  they  had  been  tra- 
vailing with  his  menial  servants,  and  were  about 


' It  U quito  cleiur  tliat  the  court  trna  grcatlj  in  nuwl  of  those 
gluanliigK  of  viulouce  iitul  iniquit;.  In  tho  wune  letter  is  the 
following  passnge “ Kurthorntore  there  is  now  at  Westminster, 
fiOOO  marks  in  money,  umi  klWO  worth  of  plate,  which  ennio 
from  L.ninl)elh  I'the  Iluchon  of  Norfolk's  house).  1,  Thomas 
tVriothesloy,  would  )>cse«ch  the  king's  m.tjeitt>'  that  it  might  be 
delivered  to  some  such  luinds  as  his  majesty  will  appoint,  or 
brought  unto  him  to  (ireenwich.  Mahinkt  1 $hovld  sitvp  tht 
Otutr  an  it  lecrt  onct  dtlirrud." — Stott  J’ajxrt, 


separating  him  from  his  wife,  not  considering  it 
ex|>edieut  to  arraign  them  together,  so  as  to 
bring  man  and  wife  to  the  bar  in  company.  Two 
days  after,  the  Lord  W’illiam  Howard,  his  -wife, 
Midiu  Tilney,  Elizabeth  Tilney,  and  three  other 
women,  among  •whom  was  Margaret  Burnet,  a 
butter  wife,  and  Bulmer,  Ashby,  and  Damport, 
men-servants  to  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  were 
tried  separately,* *  on  a charge  of  misprision  of 
treason,  liefore  a trembling  jury,  the  duchess  her- 
self being  omitted,  for  good  reasons.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  council  in  London,*  Lord 
William  pleaded  not  guilty;  but  seeing  that  thi.? 
course  would  not  serve  him,  he  confessed  to  the 
indictment,  or  threw  himself  upon  the  king's 
mercy.  The  result  of  what  they,  the  council, 
called  their  “day’s  work,”  was  to  condemn  all  the 
prisoners  to  j>eri)etual  imprisonment,  forfeiture 
of  goods,  and  sequestration  of  their  estates  dur- 
ing their  lives;  and  yet  nothing  was  even  pre- 
tended to  be  proved  against  them  except  that 
they  had  been  privy  to  the  loves  of  Catherine 
Howard  and  Derehara  previous  to  the  marriage. 

A D 1542  guides 

•which  w’e  have  been  for  some  time 

following  through  obscure  paths  that  were  closed 
to  former  hi.storians.'  It  ap{>ears  that  men  hiid 
been  long  aware  that  nothing  but  the  blood  of 
Catherine  Howaixl  would  satisfy  the  king,  and 
that  the  promise  of  life,  conveyed  to  her  by  Cran- 
j mer  from  his  majesty,  would  not  be  allowed  the 
weight  of  a feather.  A new  parliament  w.as 
j summoned;  and  on  the  16th  of  January  the 
lords  ami  commons,  by  }>etition,  implored  hi.9 
gracious  majesty  that  he  would  not  vex  himself 
with  the  queen’s  misconduct,  but  allow  the  two 
houses  to  jiass  a bill  of  attainder,  to  which  he 
might  give  his  assent  by  lettera-patent,  without 
suffering  the  pain  of  hearing  them  rehearse  the 
offences  of  his  wife.  The  king  was  plea.se<l  to 
grant  this,  their  humble  petition,  and  to  thank 
them  for  their  making  his  griefs  their  own.  Tlie 
bill  was  cairied  through  the  lords  in  three,  and 
through  the  commons  in  two  days;  and  on  Sa- 
turday, the  11th  of  February,  the  Chancellor 
Audley  jiroduced  the  bill  in  the  lords,  signed  by 
the  king,  and  with  the  gi-eat  seal  aj>pended  to  it; 
and  then,  all  the  lords  being  in  their  robes,  and 
the  commons  being  summoned,  the  act  was  rea<l, 
juid,  at  the  same  time,  a paper,  purjxirting  to  be 
the  queen’s  confe-ssion.  In  this  jwijwr,  which  aj>- 


^ llioy  oecin  1<>  Iiato  bo«u  tried  in  tio]mrnto  ]>artiea  of  twos  or 
UirMs.  ijord  Williiun,  for  example,  vraa  brought  to  tho  bar 
with  Dami>ort,  and  not  with  hi»  own  wife. 

* TliiB  letter  relating  tho  trial  is  signed  by  Suffolk.  Southaicn 
ton,  Sussex,  llertford.  Gage,  Wriothesloy,  and  Kich,  but  bean 
the  signature  neither  of  Cranmer  nor  of  Gardiner. 

♦ In  tho  volume  of  the  Slate  Papers,  from  w-hich  tho  preord- 
ing  imrticulan  are  deriveil,  there  is  a groat  gap  from  the  of 
December,  IMl,  to  the  1st  of  M«>',  IMH, 
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pears  to  have  been  studiously  •withheld  till  the ' 
lust  moment,  the  unfortunate  Catherine  was  made ' 
to  acknowledge  that  she  had  offended  against 
Gtxl,  the  king,  and  the  nation  ; to  express  a hope  ^ 
that  her  sins  would  not  be  visited  on  the  head  of  i 
her  brothers  and  her  family ; and  to  implore  as  , 
a last  grace,  })ermi8sion  to  divide  part  of  her  ] 
clothes  among  her  faithful  female  servants.  A 
confession  like  this  was  very  vague;  and,  sup- 
]K>sing  it  to  have  been  really  and  sincerely  made 
by  the  victim,  it  might,  after  all,  only  refer  to 
offences  Injfore  the  marriage.  Ijidy  Rochford 
was  attainted  by  {mrliament  at  the  same  time; 
and  two  days  after,  both  l.'ulies  were  Iniheaded 
within  the  walls  of  the  Tower.  U|x>n  the  scaf- 
fold Catherine  confessed  that  she  hud  once  led  a 
sinful  life,  but  protested,  by  her  ho|>e  of  sjilva- 
tion,  that  she  had  never  been  untrue  to  the  king 
since  she  had  been  his  wife.  The  I.didy  Roch- 
fonl  al.so  died  very  penitent  and  meek,  and  was 
sup))osed  to  have  made  a blessed  end. 

The  Protestants  were  as  ready  to  believe  in 
the  guilt  of  the  Paj)ist  Catherine  Howard,  as  the 
Papists  had  been  to  Iwlieve  in  the  guilt  of  the 
Protestant  Anne  Boleyn.  Since  the  triumph  and 
firm  e8tal)li.shnient  of  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
sympathy  and  mlmiration  have  been  incessantly 
demanded  for  the  unfortunate  mother  of  Queen 
EHzal)eth,  but  no  Prote-stant  tears  have  been 
shed  for  the  still  more  lia])le.ss  Catherine  Howard. 
Yet  an  attentive  exannnation  of  documents,  con- 
tem|X)rnry  histories,  and  traditions,  will  convince 
every  im]>;irtial  mind  that  the  frailties  and  guilt 
of  Catherine  were  no  more  sulmtantiated  an<l 
]»roved  than  were  the  guilt  and  frailties  of  Anne, 
and  that,  iit  the  ca-se  of  both  ladies,  Henry  and 
his  judges  ba«le  defiance  to  all  law  and  ju.stice. 
A living  and  di.stinguished  Roman  Catholic  his- 
torian turns  Anne  Roleyn  into  a wanton,  and 
Catherine  into  an  innocent  martyr.  Alas!  for 
the  slow  progre.ss  of  truth  and  im|)urtijility ! 
Are  these,  and  other  hi.storical  subjects  of  still 
greater  weight,  always  to  l>e  treated  of  with  the 
same  angry  |>assions  luid  the  same  wilful  bliixl- 
ness  to  evidence  1 Is  prejudice  to  hold  for  ever 
the  B<-jiles?  Must  every  history  continue  to  be 
one-sided  1 

It  was  enacted  in  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
Catherine  Howard,  tlnat  every  woman  about  to 
l)e  marriwl  to  the  king,  or  to  any  of  his  succes- 
sors, should,  if  she  were  not  a virgin,  disclose 
that  fact  Ix'forehand,  under  |>enalty  of  treason  ; 
that  all  other  j)crsona  cognizant  of  it,  and  nut 
divulging  it  in  the  proj>er<junrtcr,  should  l»C8ul>- 
ject  to  the  penalty  of  misjirision  of  treason  ; and 
that  the  queen  that  shoidd  move  any  jKirson  to 
commit  adulter}'  with  her  should  suffer  as  a 
traitor. 

As  Henry  might  deny  the  virtue  of  the  chast- 

VOL  1. 


est  maid,  if  he  became  tired  of  her,  and  as  he  had 
provided  a law  to  put  her  to  death,  people,  who 
could  joke  in  the  midst  of  these  deeds  of  blood, 
.said  that  nobody  ought  to  marry  him  but  a widow. 
But  for  nearly  eighteen  months  the  king  seemed 
to  think  of  marrying  no  one — devoting  his  time 
and  attention  to  divinity  and  y>olitics.  Although 
he  atlhered  with  wonderfnl  firmness  to  transul)- 
stantiation,  auricular  confe.ssion,  and  the  celi- 
l>acy  of  the  clergy,  his  mind  was  not  matle  up  as 
to  various  fractional  parts  which  he  had  actually 
adopted  of  the  Reformation  ; and  while  he  vehe- 
mently condemned  the  vacillation  of  his  subjects 
in  matters  of  faith,  he  was  himself  wavering  on 
these  particular  ]K)iuts. 

As  early  as  1536,  certain  articles  were  set  forth 
by  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  ■which  had  for 
their  title,  “Articles  devised  by  the  King’s  High- 
ness’ Majesty  to  sbiblish  Christian  Quietness." 
In  1537,  jnst  after  the  publication  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  English,  there  apj>eared  the  “ Institu- 
tion of  a Christian  Man,”  or  the  “Bishops’  Bwk,” 
as  it  wjis  called,  after  its  authors,  who  ha<l  worked 
under  the  eye  of  his  majesty.  In  1543,  Henry 
ordered  the  publication  of  another  work,  entitled 
“ A ncceasarv  Doctrine  aJid  Erudition  for  any 
(.'hristian  Man."  This  Imok,  which  was  called 
the  “King’s  Book,"  differed  materi.ally  froni  the 
“ Bishop’s  Book,"  which  only  six  yeai-s  before 
had  been  given  to  the  world  as  an  unchangeable 
standard  of  faith  and  practice;  thus  affording  a 
glaring  proof  that  the  king's  own  mind  was  not 
settled.  The  “ King’s  Book"  did  not  lean  so 
much  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
ns  the  “Bi.shops’  Book."  It  establi.shed  that,  for 
those  “who.se  office  it  was  to  teach  others,  the 
reading  and  studying  of  Holy  Scrijiture  was  not 
only  convenient,  but  also  necessary;  but  for 
the  other  part  of  the  church,  ordained  to  lie 
taught,  it  ought  to  lie  deemed,  certainly,  that  the 
ix'ading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  not 
so  necessary  for  all  those."'  Ami  soon  after,  it 
was  enacted  in  }>arliament,  that  the  iiible  should 
not  lie  read  in  public;  that  it  should  not  1h»  reml 
.aloud  in  any  private  hunilies  except  such  as  were 
of  noble  or  gentle  degree;  that  it  shouhl  not  l*e 
} read  privately  to  one’s  self  except  by  men  who 
were  householders,  and  by  feimalos  who  wci-e 
well  lx)m.  By  any  other  •women,  or  .any  artifi- 
cer, apprentice,  journejnnan,  seiwant,  or  hil>ourer, 
the  ojiening  of  the  book  was  unl.awful,  and  an 
offence  to  be  punished  by  one  month’s  imjirison- 
ment!  f’ninmer  and  all  the  bisho|)8,  whether 
Papists  or  Protestants,  or  half-and-half,  concurred 
in  these  regulations,  and  |>arliamcnt  uuthorizeil 
j the  king  to  make  whatever  alterations  he  might 
I deem  proper.  The  fury  of  persecution  wa-s,  how- 
I ever,  now  somewhat  allaved.  Proliablv  frtmi 


' lYefjwe  to  the  book  itaulf. 
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seeing  the  iiuliscrimiimte  executions  done  upon 
tlie  two  sects,  the  Papists  thought  it  unwise  to 
inform  against  the  Protestants,  the  Protestants 
deemed  it  prudent  to  be  silent  as  to  the  Papists 
with  their  breaches  of  the  oath  of  supi-eraac}’; 
and,  during  the  four  years  which  closed  this 
reign,  it  is  add  that  oidy  twenty-four  persons 
were  put  to  death  for  religion — fourteen  of  them 
being  Protestants,  who  were  burned}  ten  Papists, 
and  recusants  on  the  subject  of  the  supremacy, 
who  were  hanged.' 

In  politics  Henry  w.-is  scarcely  more  moderate 
than  in  religion.  The  wisest  of  his  measures 
had  been  adojited  as  eaidy  as  1530,  when  it  was 
enacted  that  the  whole  of  Wales  should  be  united 
with  the  realm  of  England,  and  be  governed  by 
the  same  law.s.  Up  to  this  period  the  princi- 
]>ality  ha<l  been  in  an  anomalous  state,  from 
wliich,  without  any  particular  benefits  to  the 
Welsh  |)cople,  there  flowed  many  serious  evils  to 
the  English.  It  had  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  was  governed  by  Engli.sh  laws,  and 
the  other  subdivided  into  feuds  or  independent 
lordshij>s,  which  acknowledged  no  laws  or  cus- 
toms save  their  o\^m,  and  were  amenable  only  to 
their  several  feud.al  chiefs.  lienee  it  happened 
that  all  criminals  who  could  escajie  across  the  Eng- 
lish lines,  miglit  procure,  by  favour  or  purcha.se, 
the  protection  of  some  i)Ctty  soveix'ignty,  and  bid 
defiance  to  English  law.  The  little  lordships — 
141  in  number — were  frequently  engaged  in  hos- 
tilitie.s  with  one  another,  like  the  baronies  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  now,  of  course,  jn-ovided  that 
no  lord  should  have  the  power  of  protecting  or 
pardoning  any  criminal ; and  it  wa.s  also  esbilv 
lished  that  the  Welsh  shires,  with  one  liorongh 
in  each,  shouhl  return  members  to  the  English 
parliament.  The  most  import.ant  of  the  regula- 
tions made  for  Wales  were  extended  to  the  inde- 
j>endent  county-jialatine  of  Chester,  which  had, 
up  to  this  time,  been  another  anomaly  in  the  jwli- 
tioal  system. 

The  transactions  in  Ireland,  wldch  have  been 
recently  illustrated  by  a inaas  of  the  most  curious 
and  minute  information,*  w’oiild  form  a large 
chapter  of  them.selves,  but  we  can  only  touch 
liriefly  on  the  chief  events.  Soon  after  the  recall  of 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  (in  1522),  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
was  invested,  forthe  third  time,  with  the  high  office 
of  lord-<lepiity.  The  factions  of  her  great  lords 
were  the  curse  of  Ireland,  keeping  her  disunite«l, 
weak,  and  poor.  The  Butlci-s,  umler  their  chief, 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  or  Os-sory,  had  entertained 
for  ages  an  inveterate  feud  with  the  Fitzgeralds, 
of  whom  the  E.arl  of  Kildare  was  chief.  Their 

' StryjHj,  iV^mofr  o/ Cron wr/  \i\wsiK,  lUM  Rt^orm, 

* PublUhvU  by  tbo  Hooord  Coiutninion.  U (HU  voU.  ii.  auil 
fii.  of  the  imix>rtAiit  StaU  Pajvrt,  to  which  wo  iuiTo  so  froqucntly 
roferred,  and  which,  indeed,  have  been  onr  mmt  valuable  guides 
tlirougli  thi<  reign. 


complaints  induced  the  suspicious  Henry^  to  rec.all 
the  lord-deputy  to  England,  and  commit  him  to 
the  Tower  on  the  usual  clmrge  of  treason.  The 
Earl  of  Kildare  had  been  in  the  Tower  before, 
and  had  then  had  a narrow  esca{>e  from  the 
block.  On  his  jiresent  departure  from  Ireland 
(in  15.33),  the  chief  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  son,  the  Lord  Thoma.s  Fitzgerald,  a bnive 
and  generous  young  man  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  w’ho  wa.s  soon  deceived  by  a reiKirt,  pur- 
jiosely  circulated,  that  his  father  had  now  been 
lieheaded  in  realitj'.  He  flew  to  arms,  and  Kule 
defiance  to  the  King  of  England.  He  had  then 
five  uncles,  brothers  to  his  father,  three  of  whom, 
at  first,  dis.suaded  him  from  these  extreme  pro- 
ceedings; but  the  pa.saion  of  vengeance  excludetl 
reason,  and  at  length  they  associated  themselves 
with  tlieir  nejihew  Thoma.s,  and  were  all  in- 
volved in  the  same  ruin.  At  fii'st  many  of  the 
Irish  flocked  to  their  standard,  and  the  minstrels, 
in  wild  strains,  sang  the  sacred  duty  of  revenge, 
and  inflamed  them  to  fury.  They  surprised  Al- 
len, the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  supixised 
to  be  one  of  the  accusers  of  the  Earl  of  Kihlare, 
and  they  murdered  him  in  pre.sence  of  the  earl's 
son  and  bi-others.  They  scut  an  agent  to  the 
Em|)eror  Charles,  then  irritated  by  the  recent  di- 
vorcing of  his  aunt  Catherine;  and  they  oj)ene<l 
communications  with  Rome,  offering,  ujicn  con- 
ditions, to  prevent  Henry,  or  any  of  the  English, 
from  cju'rying  their  church  reforms  into  Iiehuid. 
But  they  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
who  enlei’tained  different  notions ; they  were  as- 
sailed by  the  whole  ]>ower  of  the  rival  faction  of 
the  Butlei*s,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat,  in 
want  and  disorder,  into  the  wikis  of  Munster  and 
Connaught.  “The  jxwr  earl  (the  jirisoner  in  the 
Tower),  ali-eady  afflicted  with  a palsy,  was  so 
stricken  to  the  heart  with  the  news  of  this  tu- 
mult, that  he  survived  but  a few  davs  the  know- 
ledge  of  his  unhappine.ss."’  Sir  William  Skef- 
fington,  the  newly-ajijiointed  lord-deputy,  took 
the  fiehl  with  a numerous  arm}’  of  regular 
troops;  and  in  the  month  of  Augu.st,  1535,  Lonl 
Leoniu’d  Gray,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
arrived  in  Ireland,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  other  forces,  which  went  in  pui-suit  of  Lonl 
Thonia.s.  This  Lord  Leonard  bribed  some  of  the 
rebels,  who  agreed  to  betray  their  leader.  As 
Henry  sent  little  or  no  money  to  his  troops, 
they  lived  at  large  iiixin  the  unhappy  country, 
plundering  first,  and  burning  and  destroying 
afterwards,  wherever  they  went.  Loixl  Thoma.s 
Fitzgerjild  was  soon  reduced  to  such  straits  that 
he  offered  to  surrender  ujxm  terms.  It  appeiu-s 
jirelty  certain  that  Gray  promised  him  a full  jwir- 
don,  for  he  voluntarily  suirendered,  and  was  not 
taken  inarms:  but  Skeffington  gave  a different 

* Qodicin. 
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account  of  the  matter.  He  told  the  king  that 
O’Connor  “came  in  and  yielded  himself;”  and 
that  the  “ti-aitor  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  with  divei-a 
others  his  accomplices,  considering  that  he  could 
not  be  succoured  by  the  sjiid  O’Connor,  and  that 
his  band  and  strength  were  by  jwlicy  allured  from 
him,  had  in  like  manner  submitted  and  yielded 
himsidf  to  his  highness’  mercy  and  pity,  without 
condition  either  of  jiardon,  life,  lands,  or  goods, 
but  wholly  submitting  himself  to  his  grace ; so 
that  his  desire  was,  now  that  he  was  brought  to 
uttermost  extremity,  to  be  conducted  to  his  high- 
ness by  the  T/)rd  Leonanl  Gray.”'  O’Connor  hatl 
been  too  wise  to  surrender  in  person — he  only  de- 
li ver<* *d  certain  hostages  as  security  for  his  good 
liehaviour;  but  Fitzgerald  was  forthwith  car- 
ried over  to  England  by  the  Ixjrd  Leonard  Gray, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Gray  soon  re- 
tuiTied  to  Irehoud,  whei*e  he  was  named  marshal, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  whole  army. 
One  of  his  main  objects  was  to  secure  the  per- 
sons of  the  five  uncles  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
who  were  still  at  large.  On  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruar)',  of  the  following  year  (1536),  the  council 
of  Ireland,  with  great  glee,  informed  Cromwell 
that  “the  five  brethren”  had  been  apprehended 
by  the  Ix>nl  Leonanl,  the  chief -justice,  and 
others.  They  did  well  to  avoid  particulars ; for, 
by  what  they  termed,  “the  politic  and  secret 
managing  of  this  matter,”  was  to  be  understood, 
that  Lord  Leonard  Gray  and  the  others  had  treu- 
chei-ously  seized  the  five  Fitzgerahls  at  a ban<iuet! 
After  a long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  they 
were  all  beheaded,  with  their  nephew,  the  young 
carl,  in  the  mouth  of  Februaiy,  1.537.  Their  be- 
trayer, Gray,  though,  as  a reward,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lord-lieutenant  or  deputy,  did  not 
long  survive  them : on  ch.aigcs  and  suspicions  he 
w;w  committed  to  one  of  the  cells  they  had  oc- 
cupied, and  on  the  28th  of  June,  1541,  he  was 
beheaded  as  a traitor  on  Tower-hill.* 

Of  the  ancient  and  jxjwerful  family  of  the 
Fitzgeralds  there  remaineil  but  one,  a boy  twelve 
years  old,  named  Gerald,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  Lord  Thomas.  Acconling  to  one  account,  he 
was  seized  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  after- 
wards escajtcd  from  that  state  j^rison.  There  i.s, 
however,  a better  ground  for  believing  that  the 
young  Fitzgerald  was  never  brought  to  the  Tower 
at  all,  but  was  secretly  carried  out  of  Ireland  into 
France  by  a sea-captain  or  merchant  who  chancetl 
“to  be  with  his  ship  on  merchandise  in  Ireland,” 
where  certain  monks  entreated  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  noble  l>oy.’  Tlie  remainder  of  his  history 
is  as  authentic  jus  it  is  romantic.  Driven  fram 
IVance  at  the  desire  of  Ilcnrj',  who  claimed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  old  treaty,  by  which  neither 
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power  should  give  refuge  to  the  enemies  of  the 
other,  the  boy  sought  an  asylum  in  Flanders. 
There  he  soon  found  himself  in  no  less  danger 
than  before ; upon  which  he  fled  into  Italy,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  his  kinsman,  Reginald 
Pole,  who  received  and  maintained  him  very 
nobly.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Mai’)',  by  means 
of  the  same  protector,  he  was  restored  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his 
ancestors  the  Earls  of  Kildare. 

The  Fitzgeralds  had  derived  a large  portion  of 
that  power  with  which  they  made  themselves 
formidable  to  the  English  government  by  declar- 
ing themselves  the  champions  of  the  old  religion. 
Upon  their  arrest,  Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, prolonged  the  opposition  to  Henry  on  the 
same  grounds,  being  generally  supj>orted  by  the 
native  Irish,  who  had.no  hope  whatever  of  shai^ 
ing  in  the  spoils  of  the  abbeys  and  monasteries, 
and  as  generally  ojijiosed  by  the  Anglo-Iri-sh  no- 
bility, w’ho  had  good  exj.>ectations  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  processes  of  sujipression  and 
confiscation.  If  mattcra  had  been  carried  with 
a high  hand  in  England,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  government  was  not  vei’y  observant  of  con- 
stitutional right  in  Ireland.  The  whole  body  of 
the  Irish  clergy  was  excluded  from  the  Irish  jiar- 
liament,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  voted  by  their 
proctors ; and  then  statutes  were  passed,  alwlish- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  po|)e  for  ever,  declaring 
Henry'  supreme  head  of  the  Irish  church,  and 
giving  to  him  the  first-fniits  and  tenths  and  all 
the  estates  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  Fiei-ce 
j)er8onal  quarrels  raged  incessantly  among  the 
men  intrusteil  with  the  goveniment ; all  the  func- 
tionaries had  their  feuds  and  differences,  arising 
out  of  conflicting  religious  beliefs,  and  still  more 
out  of  jealousy  as  to  the  apportioning  of  the  con- 
fiscated lands;  and  it  seems  to  have  l)een  the 
practice  of  nejirly  every  one  of  them  to  play  the 
informer  at  the  English  court  for  the  destruction 
of  his  Jissociates.  They  could  never  agree  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  the  native  Irish, 
though  the  notion  more  generally  adopted  was, 
that  they  wera  to  be  treated  without  mercy ; for 
we  find  continual  complaints  of  there  being  over- 
much favour  shown  to  the  Irishry.  O’Connor 
was  soon  again  in  arms ; ami  a still  more  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  English,  or  to  the  new  sys- 
tem of  church  government,  rose  up  in  the  |>er8on 
of  O’Neil,  the  great  chieftjiin  of  the  north.  The 
royal  trooj>.s,  and  the  Lish  kerns  acting  with 
them,  fell  uj>ou  O’Neil’s  couutiy',  and  plunderetl 
and  burne<l  it  for  six  whole  days.  The  plunder- 
ing evidently  retarded  the  oj^erations  of  the  war, 
which  was  allowed  to  linger  on  for  nearly  three 
years;  nor  was  the  j>acification  of  the  country 
promoted  by  a constant  breach  of  faith  on  the 
jmrt  of  the  government. 
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Tlie  foreign  enemies  of  Henry  were  not  slow 
in  perceiving  liis  weak  point.  The  Scots  occa- 
sionally succoured  the  Irish  insurgents ; and  the 
king  was  kept  in  a constant  state  of  alanu  by 
reports  of  armaments  from  Spain  or  France  being 
in  Bantry  Bay.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
English  would  have  all  the  plundering  and  bum- 
in<r  to  themselves;  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war  thev 
were  often  the  victims  of  the  same  practices.  In 

1540,  soon  after  the  recall  of  liord  Leonard  Gray,  j 
O’Connor  invaded  Kildare,  burning  every  village  ■ 
and  town  that  he  could  take ; O’Neil  fell  upon  j 
Dundalk  ; M‘Mordo  and  the  O'Tholes  moved  on  j 
another  line;  and  the  English  pale  was  visited  in 
its  whole  length  by  fire  and  swonl.  But  in  the 
end  of  the  year  O’Connor  submitted,  upon  pro- 
mise of  being  made  a baron,  and  after  a san-  ^ 
guinary  victory  gained  over  the  kerns,  a certain  j 
degree  of  trmiquillity  was  restored. 

Hitherto  Ireland  had  been  but  a lordship ; in  j 

1541,  Henry  resolved  to  elevate  it  to  the  i*ank  of  j 
a kingdom.  At  the  same  time  he  adopted  the  , 


policy  of  attaching  some  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  native  chiefs,  and  also  such  of  the  great 
Anglo-Irish  proprietors  as  had  not  already  been 
ennobled,  by  admitting  them  to  the  honours  of 
the  peerage.  The  allurement  thus  held  out  was 
run  after  wdth  wonderful  eagerness  by  both. 
The  De  Burghs,  the  O’Briens,  the  O’Neils,  the 
OTlioles,  the  Cavanahs,  and  the  rest,  were  all 
rea<ly  to  make  a sacrifice  of  inde])endence  for 
the  title  and  privileges  of  peers.  They  con- 
sented to  hold  their  lands  of  the  cix)wn  by  the 
tenure  of  military  service ; they  swore  fealty  to 
Henry,  and  they  accepted  from  him  houses  in 
Dublin,  which  they  were  to  inhabit  when  sum- 
moned as  peers  to  the  Irish  parliament.  Thus 
Ulliac  de  Burgh  became  Earl  of  Clanricarde, 
Murrock  O’Brien,  Earl  of  Thoraond,  and  the 
formidable  O’Neil,  Eiarl  of  Tyrone.  In  all  these 
and  other  measures  there  was  considerable  jiru- 
dence  and  ability,  and  the  effect  of  Henry’s  gene- 
ral policy  was  greatly  to  extend  the  Englisli 
power  in  Ireland.' 
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HENRY  Vlll. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  1509 — DEATH,  A.D.  1547. 


.Vffiiira  of  Scotlaml — Earl  of  Surrey’s  invasion  of  Scotland — Return  of  the  Duke  of  Albany — He  unsuccessfullv  in- 
vades England — James  V.,  a minor,  proclaimed  king — Hash  proceedings  of  his  mother  Margaret — She  is  de- 
pri^■o<l  of  her  authority — James  V.  escapes  from  the  control  of  (.he  Douglases — He  defends  the  cause  of  the 
Romish  church — His  marriages — His  severe  proceedings  against  the  Reformers — Henry  VIII.  seeks  an  inter- 
view with  James  V. — A Scottish  army  mustered  to  invade  England — Its  shameful  rout  at  Solway  Moss — 
Deatlt  of  James  V. — Design  of  Henry  VIII.  to  reduce  Scotland  and  England  into  one  monarchy— He  liberates 
the  Scottish  nobles  his  prisoners— Cardinal  Beaton’s  attempts  to  obtain  the  regency  of  Scotland— Henry's  rash 
proceedings  alarm  the  .Scots — Marriage  resolved  between  I’riiico  Edward  of  England  and  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Scotland — Beaton  recovers  Ills  ascendency — He  is  reconciled  with  the  Regent  Arran — They  unite  against 
Henry  and  the  Reformation — Aid  arrives  to  the  Scots  from  France — Fresh  rupture  between  England  and 
Scotland — Henry’s  reconciliation  with  Charles  V. — He  marries  Catherine  Pnrr — Invades  France  -Besieges 
and  takes  Boulogne — Abortive  close  of  the  invasion — Invasion  of  Scotland  by  sea — The  English  land  at  Leitli 
— They  bum  Edinburgh — Defeat  of  tho  English  at  Ancrum  Moor — The  French  attempt  to  gain  the  mastery 
at  sea — Their  naval  proceedings — Their  unsuccessful  ofl'ort  to  obtain  the  Isle  of  Wight — Henry’s  poverty — His 
illegal  acts  to  obtain  money — His  intrigues  with  Scottish  traitors — He  attempts  to  procure  tho  assassinatioa 
of  Cardinal  Heaton — Singular  correspondence  for  that  purpose— Scotland  again  invaded  — Havoc  wrought  by 
tlie  invaders— .Account  of  George  Wishart — His  labours  in  Scotland  as  a Reformer— His  martyrdom — Heaton 
fortifies  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews — He  is  assassinatod — Growing  infirmities  of  Ilonry — His  theological  debates 
with  his  queen — Rivalry  between  the  bouses  of  Hertford  and  Norfolk — The  Duke  of  Norfolk  arrested — His 
son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  tried  for  treason — Tampering  with  the  witnesses  against  him— Surrey  executed — Tho 
Duke  of  Norfolk  tried  and  condemned — Last  illness  of  Henry  Vill. — Hb  death — Fortunate  escape  of  Norfolk 
from  execution. 


!E  left  the  affjiirs  of  Scotland  in 
a most  embarrassed  state,  at 
the  second  departure  of  the  Re- 
gent Albany  for  France,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1522.  Henry,  who  had 
j>retended  that  the  sole  cause  of 
his  hostility  was  the  presence  of  that  prince,  on 
the  retirement  of  Albany,  sent  Clarenceux  to  de- 


I dare,  in  a solemn  manner,  that  he  held  the  war 
! to  be  unnatural,  and  that  he  wjis  most  desirous 
of  living  in  peace  with  his  dear  uei>hew  James. 
Nearly  at  the  same  moment  his  ti*oops,  collected 
in  the  east  marches,  nivaged  and  buriieil  the 
greater  part  of  Teviotdale;  and  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
! rey  (the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  later  timesV  with 
j — — ^ 
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10,000  men,  burst  into  the  IMerse,  burning  and 
destroying  all  before  him,  without  even  resiject- 
ing  the  lH*autiful  old  abl)ey  of  Jedburgh,  which 
he  left  a heap  of  ruins.  Lord  Dacre  continued 
his  ancient  practices;  and  whenever  there  was 
a traitor  in  Scotland  he  was  ready  to  bribe  him. 
In  1523  Albany  returned  with  a fleet  of  eighty- 
seven  small  vessels,  4000  foot  soldiers,  500  men- 
at  arms,  1000  hackbutters,  600  horse,  and  a de- 
cent train  of  artillery,  which  had  been  fumishwl 
to  him  by  the  Fi-ench.  He  found  his  former 
close  and  dear  ally  Margaret,  the  queen-dowager, 
who  had  taken  to  herself  another  lover,  deep 
in  negotiations  with  Dacre  and  Surrey,  and 
sold  to  promote  the  English  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  nation 
and  her  son’s  crown.  His  position  was  more 
than  ever  diflicult;  the  Scots  were  jealous  of  the 
foreign  army  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and,  being  well  informed  of  what  was  ])assing  on 
the  Continent,  they  maintained  that  Albany 
wished  to  urge  them  into  a war  with  England 
for  the  sole  object  of  obliging  France.  The  Scot- 
tish parliament,  however,  assembled,  and  a pro- 
clamation was  issued  for  a muster  of  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  kingdom  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, that  the  defeat  of  Floddeu  might  be  avenge<!, 
and  reprisals  made  for  the  incursions  of  Shrews- 
biu*)’,  Surrey,  and  the  other  leaders,  who  had 
committed  such  havoc  on  the  Borders.  By  means 
of  money  Albany  won  over  some  of  the  most 
venal  of  the  nobles,  and  even  shook  the  English 
politics  of  the  queen-dowager,  who,  with  great 
delicacy,  informed  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  that,  unless 
her  brother  Henry  remitte<l  her  more  cjujIi,  she 
might  possibly  join  the  i'rench  interest,  and  co- 
operate with  Albany.  On  the  appointed  day  the 
Scottish  anny  appeared  in  amiy  near  Edin- 
burgh; but  Argj’le,  the  Lord  Forbes,  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,and  other  great  lords,  were  absent — some 
openly  condemning  the  invasion  of  England, 
some  j)retending  sickness.  Albany,  however, 
marched  to  the  Tweed  with  al>out  40,000  n>en; 
b\it  the  season  was  fai*  advanced— the  roads  w’ere 
almost  impassable  for  his  artillery — the  Scots 
quarrelled  with  the  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  many 
of  their  chiefs  had  engaged  with  Surrey  and 
I^cre  to  check  the  regent’s  progress.  When  they 
reache<l  the  wooden  bridge  of  Melro.se,  a large 
IxKly  of  troops  refuse<l  to  cross  the  Tweed;  ami, 
soon  after,  the  divisions  which  had  passe<l  halted, 
wavered,  and  then,  in  spite  of  Albany’s  entreaties 
and  reproaches,  re-crossed  the  bridge  to  the  Scot- 
tish side.  The  regent  then  attempte<i  to  keep 
them  close  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Twee<l,and  he 
laid  siege  to  Wark  Castle  with  his  foreign  troo])s 
and  artillery.  But  he  was  foiled  even  in  this 
jialtry  enterprise;  and  on  the  4th  of  Noveml)er, 
after  losing  some  300  Frenchmen  in  an  assault,  | 


he  was  compelled  to  l>eat  a retreat.'  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  capital,  some  of  the  Scottish  peers 
accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  the  disgrace 
they  themselves  had  brought  about;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  Suriey  on  the  Bor- 
ders, and  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  they  in- 
sisted on  his  insUuitly  dismissing  the  foreign 
auxiliaries.  Soon  after,  in  the  spring  of  1524, 
Albany,  in  disgust  and  despair,  returned  once 
more  to  Fnince,  whence  he  marcheil  with  the 
French  king  into  Italy.  The  defeat  and  capture 
of  Francis  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  completed  Rie 
ruin  of  his  party  in  Scotland,  where  the  queen- 
dowager  once  more  mismanaged  afiraire  for  a short 
time.  Henry  ha<l  opened  a corres|)oudence  witli 
her  husband,  the  Eai'l  of  Angu.s,  who  had  been 
living  in  exile  on  the  Continent,  and  who,  upon 
certain  conditions,  engaged  to  forward  the  views 
of  the  English  in  his  native  country.  But  before 
this  project  could  be  carried  into  execution,  Mar- 
garet, assisted  by  the  Ejirls  of  Airan,  Ijennox, 
Crawford,  and  others  of  the  great  nobles,  got 
possession  of  the  person  of  her  son,  carried  him 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there  caused  him  to  be  de- 
clared of  age,  and  to  be  proclaimed  king.  James 
was  twelve  years  old  when  he  received  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  of  such  of  the  spiritual  and  temjK>- 
ral  |>eer8  as  had  espoused  his  mother’s  party. 
The  whole  plan  was  transparent,  and  all  patriotic 
minds  dreaded  to  see  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom again  in  the  hands  of  so  capricious,  unwise, 
and  anti-national  a person  as  Margaret.  James 
Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Dunbar, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  resisted  and  threw  ridicule  on 
the  notion  of  a boy  of  twelve  years  l>eing  king;  for 
which  they  were  committed  to  pri.son.  Wolsey 
flattere<l  Beaton  with  the  ho|*e  of  a cardinal’s 
hat  if  he  would  renounce  his  engagement  to  suj)- 
port  the  regency  establishe«l  by  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, and  become  the  tool  of  England;  but  Bea- 
ton, with  all  his  faults,  had  a high  and  patriotic 
spirit,  and  he  rejectetl  these  projwsjils.  Henry 
cared  not  by  what  means  he  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency; giving  up  Angus,  who  was  now  re.siding 
at  his  court,  he  detennined  to  sup|X)rt  this  pre- 
cious revolution,  by  which  Margaret  might  reign 
in  her  son’s  name,  and  he  might  rule  in  hers. 
He  sent  her  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  some  money, 
and  200  men-at-arms,  as  a body-guanl  for  the 
young  king;  but  Margaret  was  as  wilful  as  her 
brother:  she  soon  found  fault  with  him  for  |)er- 
mitting  the  return  of  her  now  odious  husband, 
and  she  threatened  to  thn>w  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  enemies  of  England  unless  Ang\is  were 
kept  away  from  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  she 
clamoured  for  more  money,  and  demandeil  the 
order  of  the  Garter  for  her  friend  the  fiirl  of 
.\rran.  But,  very  soon  after,  she  disgusted  the 
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powerful  Arrau  by  taking  to  herself  another 
paramour,  in  the  jicrson  of  Henry  Stuart,  second 
son  of  Lord  Evandale,  a very  handsome  but  in- 
experienced youth,  whom  she  instantly  raised  to 
the  important  office  of  lord-treasurer.  Upon 
thi.s,  her  party  fell  from  her  rapidly,  and  she  did 
not  mend  matters  by  making  her  young  lover 
chancellor  soon  after.  She  continued,  at  the 
same  time,  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  Wolseyand 
her  brother  Henry,  who  thereujKin  renewed  ne- 
gotiations with  her  husband  Angus,  who  was 
still  at  the  English  court.  After  many  shameful 
intrigues,  Angus,  having  agreed  to  do  the  will  of 
Henry,  was  sent  into  Scotland;  and,  with  Eng- 
lish assisUmce,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  young  king,  and,  with  that,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  authority.  After  a bold  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  Margaret  con- 
sented to  a treaty,  by  which  she  was  removed 
from  any  dependence  as  a wife  upon  Angus,  and 
permitted  to  enjoy  a voice  in  the  council  and  the 
disposal  of  a fiortion  of  the  patronage  of  the 
church.  She  would  not  have  obtained  such  mild 
terms  had  it  not  been  for  the  mediation  of  the 
English  court,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  its  skil- 
ful agents;  yet  the  treaty  was  scarcely  signed 
when  she  opened  a secret  negotiation  with  Al- 
bany and  the  French  court,  professing  a readi- 
ness to  go  to  all  extremities  against  England, 
provided  only  they  would  assist  her  in  expelling 
her  husband  Angus,  and  getting  a divorce  from 
Rome.  But  by  this  time  Francis  was  a prisoner 
and  Albany  powerless;  and,  to  complete  her  mis- 
foilunes,  her  brother’s  agents  intercepted  her 
letters,  and  laid  them  before  the  enraged  majesty 
of  England.  She  was  now  deprived  of  the  very 
limited  share  of  authority  she  ha<l  possessed ; 
and  her  husband  Angus,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Douglases,  governed  the  countrj'.  Angus  con- 
sented, at  last  (in  152C),  to  a divorce,  and  Mar- 
garet married  her  panunour,  and  fell  into  deserved 
contempt  with  all  jiarties.* 

The  young  King  James  soon  felt  a desire  to 
free  himself  from  the  tlu’aldom  of  the  Douglases; 
and  in  July,  1528,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  with  the  assistance  of  Archbishop  Beaton, 
he  escaped  from  the  confinement  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  threw  himself  into  Stirling  Castle, 
where  he  w^as  soon  joinetl  by  the  Earls  of  Ar- 
ran, Argyle,  Eglinton,  and  Moray,  and  by  many 
other  powerful  noblemen,  who  saluted  him  as 
their  free  and  uncontrolled  monarch — and,  for 
the  fii-st  time  in  his  life,  James  tra«  free.  He  in- 
stantly issued  a proclamation,  forbidding  Angus, 
or  any  lord  or  retainer  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
to  approach  within  six  miles  of  his  court,  under 
pain  of  treason,  and  he  presently  levied  an  army, 

• She  di«l  in  1539,  having  with  great  difllculty  been  prevaiinl 
npon  not  to  divorce  her  third  husband. 


which  enabled  him  to  drive  his  enemies  across 
the  Borders.  Angus  became  the  pensioner  of 
Henr}’,  and  remained  for  some  years  an  exile  in 
England.  The  yoimg  James  soon  jiroved  that 
he  was  very  capable  of  the  duties  of  goveniment; 
and  his  frank,  generous  disposition,  and  easy 
popular  manners,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects.  He  resolved  to  free  his  country  from 
foreign  dictation  and  the  interference  of  England; 
and  to  that  end  he  sought  the  alliance  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  French  king.  In  1532  the  intrigues 
of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  w'ho  had  traitorously  al- 
lied himself  with  England,  and  the  desperation  of 
Angus  and  the  banished  Douglases,  brought  on  a 
war  between  the  two  countries;  but  hostilities 
w'ere  confined  to  the  Borders,  where,  properly 
speaking,  peace  never  reigned;  and  a treaty  was 
soon  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  the  French 
king.  The  treaty,  on  terms  very  honourable  to 
Scotland,  was  signed  on  the  12th  of  May,  1534. 
James  was  now  in  his  twenty-second  year.  He 
publicly  deplored  his  uncle,  the  King  of  England's 
conduct,  and  expressed  his  own  determination  of 
supporting  in  Scotland  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
tors. His  counsellors  were  chiefly  priests,  whose 
intolerance  was  heightened  by  the  notorious  hurt 
that  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who  inclinetl  to 
a reform  of  the  church  were  bad  patriots,  ami  in 
the  pay  of  England.  The  more  Henry  attacketl 
the  Roman  church,  the  more  James  seemed  de- 
termined to  defend  it.  The  English  court  was 
much  distressed  by  this  diveraity  of  opinion;  and, 
to  win  over  his  nephew,  Henry  made  him  an  of- 
fer of  the  hand  of  his  own  daughter  Marj',  and 
sent  him  one  of  his  ow’n  priests.  Dr.  Barlow,  to 
jireach  to  him.  This  Barlow  found  slight  en- 
couragement at  the  Scottish  court,  and  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  shut  up  all  the  pulpits  against  him; 
upon  which  he  described  the  clerical  counsellors 
of  James  as  being  “ the  poiie’s  pestilent  preachers, 
and  very  limbs  of  the  devil.”  The  matrimonial 
negotiation  fell  to  the  ground,  and  so  ditl  a pro- 
posal made  by  Henry  for  a meeting  with  hi.s 
nephew  at  York;  and  James  soon  after  marrie<l 
the  Princess  Magdalen,  daughter  of  the  French 
king,  a beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  Januar}’,  1537,  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  at  Paris;  and  on  the  19th  of  May 
the  royal  couple  landed  safely  at  Leith.  But 
Magdalen,  who  was  in  a delicate  state  of  health 
when  she  married,  died  of  a rapid  decline  on  the 
7th  of  July,  leaving  her  husband  in  great  afflic- 
tion, from  which,  however,  he  was  soon  suffi- 
ciently roused  to  send  David  Beaton,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  cardinal,  to  look  out  for  another 
wife  in  France.  Beaton,  who  was  accomjxuiied 
by  Lord  Maxwell  and  the  Master  of  Glencaim, 
presently  concluded  a match  with  Marj*  of  Guise, 
the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  I»ngueville,  a lady 
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who  had  refused  the  hand  of  liis  undo  of  Eng- 
land. Mary  of  Guise  arrived  in  Scotland,  and 
the  king’s  second  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrews,  within  a year 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  “The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,”  and  other  events  in  England,  the  Ca- 
tholic feelings  of  his  wife  Mary,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, confirme<l  James  in  his  op|)08ition  to 
religious  reform;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish 
church,  and  in  goo«l  part  those  of  the  nation, 
were  chiefly  intrusted  to  David  Beaton,  who,  in 


Cardinal  Dcatos. — Fnmi  the  picture  at  Hoijrrood. 

the  autumn  of  1539,  succeeded  his  uncle,  James 
Beaton,  in  tlie  primacy.  The  pope  had  addressed 
flattering  measages  to  the  king,  and  David  Bea- 
ton had  received  a canliual’s  hat— a melancholy 
effect  of  which  high  honours  was  soon  exhibited 
in  the  burning  of  more  heretics.  These  detestable 
executions  drove  all  those  who  favouretl  the  new 
doctrine  into  an  alliance  with  the  banished  Dou- 
glases, who  could  only  work  by  English  means, 
and  by  modes  perilous  to  the  national  iudci^n- 
dence.  And  this  course  again  exas})erated  the 
king  more  than  ever  against  the  Protestants. 
For  a long  time  patriotism  was  allie<l  with  the 
old  religion,  and  the  new  religion  wjis  handed 
with  disiiffection  and  anti-nationality.  James, 
indee<l,  continued  to  supjxui,  the  church  with  all 
his  might,  not  hesitating  to  adopt  from  his  priestly 
cotinsellors  a fierce  spirit  of  intolerance  and  j>er- 
secution.'  Early  in  the  following  year  his  par- 
liament passed  more  severe  statutes  against  he- 
resy: it  was  declared  to  be  a capital  offence  to 
question  the  8U|>reme  authority  or  the  spiritual 
infallibility  of  the  po[>e;  no  ]>er8on,  with  the  least 
taint  of  heresj',  was  to  enjoy  any  office  under 
government;  no  private  meetings,  nr  conventicles, 
or  societies  for  the  discussion  of  religious  subjects 
were  allowed,  and  informers  against  them  were 

I S*<llrr'*  StaU  Paprr$. 


invited  by  high  i*ewai*ds;  no  goml  Catholic  was 
to  hold  intercourse  with  any  man  or  woman  that 
had  at  any  time  entertaine<l  heretical  notions, 
were  it  his  own  brother  or  sister;  the  casting 
down  of  images  of  saints  and  the  Virgin  was  de- 
clared to  be  a damnable  offence;  and  a reference 
was  ma^le  in  the  act  to  that  rage  for  destroying 
the  sacred  edifices,  which  was  now  in  its  infancy, 
but  which  gathered  strength  under  persecution, 
and  which,  in  a few  years,  left  the  lieautiful  al>- 
beys  and  churches  of  Scotland  heaps  of  sightless 
ruins.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  parlia- 
ment exhorted  all  churchmen,  high  or  low,  to 
reform  their  lives  and  conversation,  in  ortler  to 
remove  a great  ground  of  scandal  and  reproach.* 
S<M)n  after  this.  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  Panter, 
the  king’s  secretary,  pnKeeded  on  an  emliassy  to 
Rome,  with  secret  instructions.  Alarmed  at  this 
mission,  and  at  some  new  demonstrations  on  the 
Continent,  Henry  again  pressed  his  nephew  to 
meet  him  at  York;  and  James,  it  appears,  either 
consented,  or  deceived  the  English  envoys  with 
vague  and  ambiguous  language.  The  English 
king,  in  the  month  of  August,  took  the  northeni 
road  (it  was  the  fatal  journey  which  preceded  the 
arrestof  Catherine  Howard),  travelled  on  to  York, 
and  waited  there  six  days  for  the  coming  of  the 
Scottish  king.  But  James  came  not;  and  Hemy’, 
furious  at  what  he  consideml  a flaming  insult, 
retraced  his  stejw  to  London,  whence  he  soon  is- 
8ue<l  onlers  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  levy  trooj»s 
near  the  Borders,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  make  search  into  the  records  and  muniments, 
so  as  to  asccrUiin  and  establish  the  just  title  of 
the  Kings  of  England  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
— which  absurtl  claim  he  was  resolved  to  revive.* 
James  sent  an  emlwissy  to  deprecate  his  uncle’s 
wrath ; but  Beaton  and  the  Catholic  party  gene- 
I rally  were  not  averse  to  an  open  war,  fearing 
' greatly  that  their  needy  king  might  not  always 
resist  the  tempting  proiKJsals  of  the  English  suj>- 
pressionists.  But,  in  goo<l  truth,  peace  had  never 
been  established  on  the  Bonlers;  on  the  one  side 
of  which  were  the  banished  Douglases,  eager  to 
recover  their  estates  with  their  swonls;  and  on 
the  other,  English  exiles,  the  victims  of  the  “ Pil- 
[ grimage  of  (Jrace,”  who  were  animated  with  the 
; same  desire.  The  first  great  movement,  how- 
ever, jjroceetlod  fn>m  the  Englisli  lines:  in  Au- 
gust, 1542,  Sir  James  Bowes,  the  warden  of 
the  east  marches,  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  and  other  Scottish  exiles,  with 
' a botly  of  3(XK)  horse,  rusheil  into  TevioUlale. 

* The  invading  force  was  met  at  Haddenrig  by  the 
Earl  of  Muntly  and  Lord  Home,  who  gaiuetl  a 
coni|>lute  victory,  taking  no  fewer  than  (KK)  pri- 
soners of  note.  Henry,  after  proclaiming  by 
manifestoes  that  the  Scots  were  the  aggressors, 

* AcU  Pari,  qf  Scoflamf.  * Utalt  Paprn;  Sadltr;  TgtUr. 
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oi*dered  a levy  of  40,000  men,  ami  sent  the  Duke  I 
of  Norfolk,  the  Karls  of  Southampton,  Shrews-  j 
bury,  Derby,  Rutlaml,  ami  Hertford,  to  take  the 
command  of  this  army,  which  was  joined  by 
Angus  ami  all  the  banished  Douglases  that  had 
surviveil  the  fight  at  Hadilenrig.  At  last,  in  the 
end  of  October,  preceded  by  a fresh  manifesto, 
in  which  Henry  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Scot- 
land, Norfolk  crossed  the  Border,  and  burned 
two  towns  ami  twenty  \ illages  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tweed.  There  he  continued  ransacking 
the  country  without  any  (>ppositiou,  and  without 
venturing  to  advance,  as  James  was  gathering  an 
anny  in  his  front,  while  Huntly,  Home,  and 
Seton  were  watching  him  on  the  flank.  Thirty 
thousand  men  gathered  round  the  standard  of 
James  on  the  IJorough  Muir,  near  Edinburgh  ; 
but  there  was  disaflfectitm  in  his  camp:  many  of 
the  nobles  favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, either  from  a conviction  of  their  truth, 
or  from  an  earnest  desire  to  ]K>ssess  themselves 
of  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  monks ; others 
were  le*!  wholly  by  their  hereditary  attachment 
to  the  b:u>ished  Douglases,  whose  sUuid.ard 
floated  on  the  side  of  the  English  ; othei-s,  again, 
felt  the  unjirofitjibleness  of  a war  with  England, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  only  acton 
*the  defensive.  The  provocation  was  great,  but 
the  hatter  w’ould  have  l)ccn  the  wisest  cotirse ; 

for,  before  .Tames  reached  the  Lammermnir  Hills, 

Norfolk,  in  want  of  provisions,  and  disti-essed 
by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  was  in  full  re- 
treat. Having  halted  on 
Fala  Mnir,  and  reviewed 
his  troo|>8,  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  appointed, 
though,  like  the  enemy, 
somewhat  short  of  provi- 
sions, James  proix>sed  that 
they  should  follow  Norfolk, 
an<l  make  retaliation  for  his 
raid  in  England ; but,  to 
his  great  di.smay,  nearly 
everj’  chief  refused  to  cro.ss 
the  Borders,  alleging  the 
latene.ss  of  the  sea-son,  the 
difficulty  of  obuining  pro- 
visions, and  the  imprudence 
of  exposing  the  jterson  of 
their  sovereign,  who,  like 
his  father,  might  find  .a  Falkuasu  Palack. — From  nn  oM  drawing  in  the  ItritUh  Miueiun. 

Flod<len  Fiehl.  It  was  in 

vain  that  the  gallant  James  called  them  cowanls  lisle.'  This  disgraceful  and  unparalleled  defeat 
and  traitors,  and  attempted  to  excite  their  revenge  was  a death-blow  to  James:  he  rode  slowly  l«ick 
by  ]K)inting  out  the  still  smoking  towns  and  villa-  to  E<iiuburgh,  and  from  £«liuburgh  he  proceede<l 

ges,  and  Scottish  farms,  that  nnirked  the  line  of  ; to  his  palace  at  Falkland,  where  he  shut  himself 

Norfolk’s  destructive  march:  they  would  not  move  i V~siatf  Papm:  IhU;  Iffrberi.  Romo  accounU  mnke  thr 
forward — they  began  to  disband — and  the  king  ' FjisIUIi  Lome  600  «r  coo,  iast«*»J  of  300 ; but  no  uirraue  uf 


was  obliged  to  ride  l>ack,  with  a bursting  heart,  to 
Edinburgh.  The  clerg}',  with  a few  of  the  peers, 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  retrieve  the  disgrace 
under  which  the  king  was  sinking;  and  Ix>r<l 
Maxwell  contrived  to  get  together  a force  of 
10,000  men,  with  which  he  proposed  to  burst  sud- 
denly into  England  by  the  western  marches,  and 
to  remain  there  as  many  days  as  Norfolk  hod  re- 
mained in  Scotland,  burning  and  destroying  in  the 
like  manner.  James  ro<le  with  this  little  army  to 
the  castle  of  Caerlaverock,  where,  by  agreement 
with  hiscouncil,he  halted:  Maxwell  dashed  across 
the  Border;  but,  no  sooner  were  the  Scots  on 
English  ground,  on  Solway  Moss,  than  Oliver 
Sinclair,  the  king’s  minion,  as  he  is  termed,  pro- 
duced a commi.ssion  appointing  him  to  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  anny.  U|>on  this  many 
of  the  proud  chiefs  swore  they  would  not  serve 
umler  any  such  leader ; and  the  clans  and  most 
of  the  troops  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  In 
the  midst  of  this  scene  of  ho|)ciess  confu.sion  a 
lx)dy  of  300  English  horse  came  up  to  reconnoi- 
tre. The  Scots  took  them  for  the  van  of  Nor- 
folk’s army,  and,  without  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder.  The  Eng- 
lish horse,  charging  the  fugitives,  took  nearly  10(K) 
prisoners — among  whom  were  included  the  Earls 
of  Cassillis  and  Glencairn,  the  Ix)rds  Somerville, 
Maxwell,  Gray,  Oliphant,  and  Fleming,  the  M.as- 
ters  of  Erskine  anti  Rothes,  and  Home  of  A\*ton 
— and  then  marched  back  towanla  merr\’  Car- 
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up,  brooding  over  Ins  disgrace,  and  sitting  for 
hours  witliout  speaking  a word  to  any  living 
being.  There  are  few  such  authenticated  cases 
of  dying  of  what  is  c:illed  a broken  heart.  He 
w:is  in  the  flower  and  prime  of  life,  being  only 
in  his  thirty-first  year,  and,  up  to  this  last  cala- 
mity, his  constitution  was  vigorous,  and  he  hatl 
.scarcely  known  sickness ; but  now  a slow  fever 
fixed  U(>ou  him,  and  he  sank  most  nipidly.  His 
wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  hatl  bonie  him  two  sons, 
but  they  had  both  died  in  their  infancy;  she  was 
now  a third  time  enceinte,  and  near  her  time,  and 
it  w;is  hope<l  tliat  a seasonable  turn  might  be  given 
to  his  consuming  thoughts  by  the  birth  of  a son 
and  heir ; but  the  queen  wjis  delivered,  at  the 
palace  of  Linlithgow,  of  a daughter,  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary;  and  James  died  on  the  14th  of 
December,  seven  days  after  her  birth,  foi'eseeiug 
the  dismal  fate  of  his  child  and  his  country,  and 
muttering  in  his  last  moments,  “ It  came  with  a 
girl,  and  it  will  go  with  a girl.”' 

The  news  of  his  nephew’s  death 
]K)ssesseii  Henry  with  new  hoi>es 
of  uniting  Great  Britain  under  one  head.  Eng- 
land had  a young  prince,  and  Scotland  a queen, 
and  he  determined  to  marry  his  son  fklward  to 
the  infant  Mary.  If  ho  had  l>een  content  with 
an  arrangement  for  the  future  he  might  have 
succeeded,  and  had  Edward  lived,  a great  bless- 
ing for  both  countries  would  have  been  achieved; 
but  Henry  wiis  iuixious  for  an  immediate  enjoy- 
ment of  the  united  sovereignty,  and  resolved  to 
demand,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  the  young 
princess,  the  entire  government  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom ; and  this  selfishness  and  precipitancy 
defeated  his  sclieme.  He,  however,  proceeded  at 
first  with  considerable  craft,  and  found  noble  and 
|(Owerful  Scots,  who,  from  anxiety  to  establish  the 
Kefomied  religion  in  Scotland,  and,  still  mui'e, 
from  motives  of  self-interest,  wei'e  ready  to 
throw  their  country  in  fetters  at  his  feet.  Fore- 
most among  these  were  the  Ejirl  of  Angus  and 
his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  who  had  both 
long  b*^en  in  his  <x)nfldeuee,  and  bound  to  his 
service.  But  the  Earls  of  (/'assillis  and  Glen- 
cainj,  the  Lords  Somerville,  Maxwell,  Gray, 
and  the  other  nobles  who  Inul  l>eeu  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  dLsgraceful  rout  at  Solway  Moss, 
and  had  been  at  flrst  (at  least  in  outward  a)>]xvLr- 
auce)  very  harshly  treated  by  Henry,  who  shut 

niirnhon  can  explain  what  hapiwnol  to  the  honour  of  Iho  Sootw. 
We  nro  Jnitlffod  in  mtspeoting  that  ninny  of  thorn  who  had  bwii 
tmiboiw  beforo,  and  who  agreed  to  dell  their  country  aftorwarda, 
were  token  willing  priisonum.  Othora,  according  to  Uiahop 
iiodwin.  Were  taken  by  SrattUh  fnwbooters  <t*id  tuld  to  tho 
Hni/iuh — "We  chaixe  them  furioudly;  the  Soota  amazolly  fly; 
many  are  dlain.  many  taken ; more  plunged  into  tlie  neighbour- 
ing fen«,  and,  taken  by  Soottlali  ftcobuoten,  lold  to 

' Utly;  J>ntiitmou<l;  Maillaivt:  Sir  IF.  Seott:  Tylltr.  Tlic 
•Town  of  Scotland  wa»  brought  Into  the  family  of  tho  .StuarU 
hy  a daughter  of  tlie  Union. 
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them  up  for  a few  ilays  in  the  Tower  like  rebels 
and  traitors,  were  also  ready  to  second  his  views. 
As  soon  as  they  showed  this  dis|x>sition  Henry 
treated  them  with  great  honour  and  kindne.ss, 
and  under  these  blandishmeuts  their  last  faint 
feelings  of  patriotism  departed.  They  concluded 
a fonual  and  a solemn  treaty,  agreeing  to  ac- 
knowledge Henry  as  the  sovereign  lord  of  Scot- 
land, to  exert  their  influence  to  procure  for  him 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  fortresses  and  tlie  person  of  the 
infant  queen  Mary,  who  wjis  to  be  delivered 
into  his  hands,  to  be  kejit  in  England.  They 
swore  to  this  treaty;  they  delivered  hostages  for 
its  execution,  promising  that,  if  they  failed,  they 
would  retuni  into  England  to  the  same  state  of 
captivity  in  which  they  were  before  the  treaty 
was  made.  Sir  George  Douglas,  the  brother  of 
Angus,  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  man.age- 
meut  of  the  busine.ss ; and  all  these  unpatriotic 
lords  were  bound  to  proceed  with  great  caution, 
and  to  feel  their  way,  at  fii-st,  by  merely  speak- 
ing of  the  benefits  of  the  marriage,  without  al- 
luding to  any  of  its  immediate  consequences.* 

As  soon  as  James  was  dead,  Ciu’diual  Beaton 
jiixiduced  a will,  by  which  he  was  appointed  guar- 
dian to  the  infant  queen,  and  ragent  or  “ gover- 
nor” of  the  realm,  with  the  assistance  of  a coun- 
cil com|x)sed  of  tho  Earls  of  Ai’gyle,  Huntly, 
and  Moray.  The  Earl  of  Arnui,  now  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  throne,  and  as  much  wedded  to 
the  reforming  jmrty  as  Beaton  was  to  the  Papists, 
declared  that  this  will  was  a forgery,  and  he  had 
sufficient  power  to  drive  the  cardinal  fixmi  his 
oflice,  and  to  actpiire  jKJssession  of  it  himself  in 
the  course  of  a ver^'  few  days.  Arran  Iwcame 
regent  or  governor  on  the  22d  of  Decemla^r,  1542, 
u{x>n  which  the  current  set  wholly  in  favour  of 
the  ProtesUuit  party.  It  was  determined  that 
Angu.s  and  the  Douglases  should  lie  re(;:illed  from 
their  long  exile  of  fifteen  yeai-s.  It  was  not  then 
known  that  they  had  agreed  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom ; and  they  did  not 
leave  Euglaml  until  after  the  10th  of  January, 
1543,  when  they  received  a safe-conduct  from 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  permitting  them  freely  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  In  order  to  ruin  Cardinal 
Beaton  and  his  i>arty,  a scroll  was  jiroiluccd, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  found  u|)on  the 
king’s  {lerson  at  his  death,  and  which  containeil 
a lust  of  alx>ve  300  of  the  S<.'ottish  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  were  marke<l  out  as  heretics,  aiul, 
as  such,  recommended  as  pi-o{x;r  objects  for  con- 
fiscation and  other  {icnalties.  At  the  very 
head  of  the  list  stxid  the  name  of  tho  I3arl  of 
A Iran,  now  ragent!  Tlie  cardinal  dcspatchoil 
ageuts  to  France  to  represent  to  the  house  of 
Guise  the  danger  of  the  queen-dowager  and  her 
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infant,  and  to  lieg  for  a supply  of  money  juid 
troops  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  King  of 
England  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Scottish  party 
sold  to  that  monarch.  As  soon  as  the  marriage 
was  whispered,  he  saw  all  that  Henry  intended 
thereby,  and  he  everywhere  denounced  the  pro- 
ject, as  tending  to  nothing  less  than  the  enslav- 
ing of  Scotland.  To  quiet  his  dangerous  elo- 
quence, Arran,  who  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
the  support  of  the  men  who  had  engaged  to  sa- 
crifice their  country,  ordered  his  instant  arrest ; 
and  the  cardinal  was  seized  on  a charge  of  high 
treason,  and  carried  off  to  the  castle  of  Black- 
ness, before  he  could  get  his  own  party  together. 
Beaton  had  l>een  recently  a]>pointed  legate  a latere 
for  Scotland ; and  his  influence  with  the  clergy 
was  as  boundless  as  was  their  conviction  that  his 
talent  and  energy  alone  could  prevent  their  ruin. 
They  now  shut  up  their  churches ; they  refused 
to  administer  the  sacraments  or  to  bury  the  dead; 
and,  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  as  yet 
Catholics,  this  conduct  produced  a deep  impres- 
sion; while,  being  relieved  from  other  duties,  the 
priests  and  monks  had  more  time  to  devote  to 
|K>litics.  Henry,  in  the  meantime,  was  far  too 
impatient.  As  if  to  proclaim  his  intentions,  he 
demanded  that  Cardinal  Beaton  should  be  deli- 
• vered  into  his  hands;  and  he  pressed  Angus  and 
the  Scottish  prisoners  to  begin  by  putting  him  in 
possession  of  the  Scottish  fortresses  at  once.  The 
traitors  told  him  that,  if  he  would  wait  jiatiently, 
all  would  go  well,  and  they  would  fulfil  all  that 
hiul  been  stipulated  between  them  : but  patience 
was  a virtue  unknown  to  Henry;  he  would  only 
allow  them  a given  time — he  would  only  consent 
to  prolong  the  truce  till  the  mouth  of  Jime;  and 
he  at  once  collected  what  trooj»  he  could  in  the 
northern  provinces.  The  heart  of  Wallace  and 
the  Bruce  still  beat  in  the  general  bosom  of 
the  brave  Scottish  people,  though  the  proudest 
of  the  aristocracy — the  barons  of  “ the  broken 
faith  juid  the  bloody  han<l” — wei* *e  Baliols  and 
Comyus.  The  tmitor  Sir  George  Douglas  soon 
told  Henry  that  to  demand  the  government  for 
him  would  be  a perilous  and  fatal  step,' — that 
even  the  boys  of  Scotland  would  i-esist  it  with 
stones,  and  the  old  women  with  their  distafls. 
With  all  this  patriotism,  however,  the  Papist 
party  seemed  resolved  to  allow  of  no  liberty  of 
conscience  in  religious  mattei’s.  The  Earls  of 
Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  Moray  had  denuunled 
that  Cardinal  Beaton  should  lie  set  at  liberty, 
offering  themselves  in  bail  for  his  apiniarance,  to 
answer  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Arran, 
the  regent,  refused.  They  then  calletl  to  their 
assistance  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  repaired  to 
Perth,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  a great 
number  of  bisliops  and  abbots,  and  many  barons 

• Sadter:  State  Pttjtrr*. 


and  knights.  They  then  drew  up  certain  articles, 
which  were  presented  to  Arran  and  the  council 
of  regency  by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  and  Sir 
John  Campbell  of  Caldour,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of 
Argyle.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  articles 
was,  that  the  New  Testament  should  not  go 
abroad  ; by  which  was  meant,  that  it  should  not 
be  published  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  circulate<i 
among  the  ]>eople : another  was,  that  the  cardi- 
nal should  lie  set  at  liberty.  By  the  third  article 
they  demanded  a share  in  the  council : and  by 
the  fourth,  they  insisted  that  tlie  ambassadors 
appointed  to  go  to  England  should  be  chaugeil 
for  men  of  less  questionable  integrity  and  pa- 
triotism. Arran  replied  that  he  would  gnuit 
them  no  such  unreasonable  desires;  and  the 
bishop  and  knight  were  presently  followed  to 
Perth  by  his  herald-at-arms,  who  chaiged  them, 
under  pain  of  treason,  to  break  up  their  meeting, 
and  refiair  to  the  capital.  The  assembled  lords, 
both  lay  and  spiritual,  readily  obeyed,  and,  with 
a very  few  exceptions,  went  to  attend  the  jiarlia- 
ment,  which  was  summoned  for  the  12th  of 
Miuvh,  1543;  but  they  had  come  to  a good  un- 
derstanding among  themselves — they  were  on 
their  guard,  and  it  was  scarcely  |)Ossible  that 
any  measure  dangerous  to  the  independence  of 
Scotland  should  l»e  carrie<l,  or  even  proposed  in 
their  presence,  and  in  the  state  to  which  they 
had  brought  the  popular  mind.*  The  Archbi- 
shop of  Glasgow,  as  chancellor,  introduced  the 
Englisli  pn>posuls  of  peace  and  marriage:  all 
voices  were  in  favour  of  the  union,  but  not  one 
dai*ed  to  propose  the  other  demands  which  the 
King  of  England  luul  advanced  as  indispensable 
preliminaries — as  conditions,  without  which  he 
would  do  nothing.  The  |>arliament,  in  recom- 
mending the  marriage,  recommended  also  that 
their  young  queen  should,  on  no  account,  l>e  sent 
into  England ; and  they  made,  with  jealous  care, 
sundry  regulations  for  preserving  the  national 
independence  luider  all  circumstances.* 

Henry  flew  into  a paroxysm  of  rage  when  he 
heard  the  turn  this  aflair  had  taken  ; his  ambas- 
sador or  political  agent  Sir  lialph  Sadler  was  in- 
structed to  reprimand  Angus  and  his  associates. 
Sadler,  who  would  not  liave  doubtetl  lightly  of 
the  succe.ss  of  those  intrigues  of  which  he  was  so 
ex()ert  a manager,  wrote  to  one  of  the  English 
miuistei's,  that,  in  his  opinion,  “ the  Scots  would 
rather  sufier  any  extremity  than  come  to  the 
obedience  and  subjection  of  England — tliat  they 
would  have  their  own  realm  free,  luid  live  within 
themselves  after  their  own  laws  and  customs."* 
Henry  then  attempted  to  terrify  or  cajole  the 
Itegent  Arran — a weak  and  corrupt  man,  but 

* State  Paperi.  Letter  ftioni  fh«  EatI  of  Aiigii*  Aiid  Sir  0«org« 
IV>iigIiu  to  the  Englidh  I>onl  Lisle. 
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not  wholly  destitute  of  honour  nnd  national  feel- 
iug.  He  promised  that  he  would  give  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  iii  marriage  to  Arran’s  son ; but 
here  a consideration  of  a selfish  nature  inter- 
vened ; for  Arran  contemplated  uniting  his  son 
to  the  young  Queen  Mary.  The  regent’s  passion 
for  church  reform  was  not  overlooked  ; but  here, 
again,  Arran  could  hardly  agree  with  the  Eng- 
lish king,  who  continued  to  maintain  the  chief 
dogmas  of  the  Catholic  church  with  fire  and 
fagot;  for  Arrau  was  at  this  time  a thorough 
Protestant,  entertaining  in  his  house  one  John 
Rough,  and  one  Brother  William,  whom  Henry 
most  indubitably  would  have  burned  as  pestilent 
heretics.  At  this  very  moment  Cardinal  Beaton 
recovered  his  liberty.  By  what  means  this  was 
effected  is  not  very  clear,  but  the  consequences 
were  soon  apparent.  The  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
had  served  Francis  I.  in  his  Italian  wars,  and 
who  was  very  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family 
of  Scotland,  was  set  up  as  a rival  to  Arran  ; and 
supplies  of  money  and  ammunition  were  brought 
over  from  Francis,  who  undertook  to  exert  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  prevent  altogether 
the  English  marriage  and  alliance.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  Angiis,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  the 
other  paid  and  pensioned  agents  of  Henry,  were 
not  idle;  jind  by  their  a<lvice,  Henry  relaxed 
in  the  harshness  of  his  de- 
mands, and  agreed  to  wait 
the  effect  of  time  and  in- 
trigue. On  the  1st  of  July 
his  commissioners  met  Sir 
George  Douglas,  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  Sir  James  I^ear- 
mont.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Balnavis,  the  Scottish 
secretary,  at  Greenwich,  and 
there  finally  arranged  a less 
objectionable  treaty.  It  was 
agreed  that  Queen  Mary 
should  marry  Ekl ward.  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  soon  as  she  was 
of  pro()er  age,  and  that  a 
perfect  peace  should  l)e  es- 
tablished, from  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  between  the 
two  countries ; that  Mary 
should  remain  in  Scotland 
until  she  completed  her  tenth  year — Henry  being 
|>ermitte<l  to  send  thither  an  English  nobleman, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  to  form  part  of  her 
household  ; and  that  two  Scottish  earls  and  four 
barons  should  Ije  sent  forthwith  into  England  as 
hostages.  It  was  provided  in  the  treaty,  and 
set  down  ns  an  intlefeasible  j>art  of  it,  that  in  all 
cases  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland  should 
keep  her  name,  and  be  governed  by  her  own>  laws.' 

> UfMtr;  S«<U«r't  StaU  Paptrt. 


But,  in  effect,  this  outward  jKarchment  was  but  a 
cover  to  a scheme  of  the  utmost  {>erfidy — a scheme 
which  must  have  been  suspected  by  the  Scottish 
statesmen  of  those  days,  though  it  has  only  been 
fully  brought  to  light  in  our  own  by  the  research 
of  a national  historian.^  Under  the  treaty  of 
Greenwich  there  was  what  was  called  a secret 
device — a name  which  very  happily  expresse.s 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  By  this  ])recious  com- 
pact, Angus,  his  brother  George,  Maxwell,  Glen- 
caim,  Cassillis,  and  the  rest,  bound  themselves 
once  more  to  the  service  of  Henry — undertook, 
in  case  of  nee<l,  to  arm  in  his  favour,  and  to  a<l- 
here  solely  to  his  interests ; “ so  that  he  should 
attain  all  the  things  then  pacted  and  covenante<l, 
or,  at  the  least,  the  dominion  on  this  side  the 
Firth  ;”  by  which  last  expression  was  meant  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  Scotland.* * 

But  the  treaty  was  scarcely  concluded,  when 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly  col- 
lected an  ai*my  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  when 
Argyle  and  I^ennox  rose  in  the  west,  and  Both- 
well.  Home,  and  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch  mus- 
tered their  vassals  along  the  Borders.  Tlieir 
manifesto  stated  that  they  were  forced  into  these 
hostile  measures  by  Arrau  and  the  Douglases, 
who  threatened  their  holy  church,  and  who  ha«l 
sold  their  country  to  Henry.  At  this  crisis,  or  a 


! little  later,  Arran,  who  was  receiving  money 
from  the  English  court,  sent  to  request  the  assist- 
ance of  liu  English  army.  Before  this,  Henry 

* Mr.  TyUw. 

* Stott  Paprrt.  "Copy  of  tlie  Socrot  D«Tloe.“  <Uu«l  July  1. 
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tried  eveiy  jwssible  means  for  seizing  Beaton,  j 
and  getting  possession  of  tlic  j>er9on  of  Queen  ' 
Marv.  Tlie  cardinal  dreaded  his  stratagems  and 
the  elfect  of  his  gold;  and  he  resolve<l  to  put  the 
infant  Mary  in  safer  keeping.  She  was  living 
with  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  in  the  |ialaceof 
Linlithgow,  guarded  by  a great  force  appointed  ' 
i)y  Arran  and  the  Hamilton.^.  By  combined 
movements,  the  cardinal  brought  all  the  forces 
of  Lennox,  Huntly,  Argjde,  and  Bothwell,  toge- 
ther with  the  Buccleuchs  ami  the  Ker^,  to  act 
suddenly  at  one  moment  on  Edinburgh  and  the 
neigh bourhoml.  Arran  and  the  Douglases  yieldetl 
to  the  storm;  and  the  infant  queen,  and  the  queen- 
dowager,  were  given  up  to  Beaton’s  })arty,  and 
conveyed  for  safety  to  Stirling  Castle.'  Arran, 
however,  retained  the  office  of  regent  or  gover- 
nor; and  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
year  (1543)  he  caused  the  treaties  with  Englaml 
to  l>e  ratified  by  the  nobles,  and  himself  swore  to 
their  faithful  observance.*  Cardinal  Beaton  and  , 
his  i>ai-ly  represented,  with  pei-fect  truth,  that 
this  ratification  was  made  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  great  Ixsly  of  the  nation — that  it  was  un- 
authorized by  parliament,  and  in  consequence 
illegal.  ITenry  chose  this  very  moment  for  offer- 
ing a fresh  provocation.  As  soon  as  the  treaty 
of  {H*ace  was  published,  some  Scottish  merchants 
ventured  to  send  to  sea  a number  of  ships;  these 
shijxs  were  driven  by  stressof  weather  into  an  Eng- 
lish  port,  where,  by  the  king’s  orders,  they  weie 
seized,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  were  carrying  jn’ovision  to  his 
majesty’s  enemies  in  France.*  This  measui-ee.x- 
cited  such  a fury  in  Edinburgh,  that  Sir  R^didi 
Sadler  fouml  his  life  in  danger  from  the  pojm- 
lacc ; upon  which  Henry  threatened  the  magis- 
trates of  that  caj)ital  with  his  high  displeasure. 
Angus,  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  and  the  other  jien- 
sioners  of  England,  now  thought  that  it  would 
be  lietter  to  bring  matters  to  a crisis  openly,  and 
they  stfcngly  recommended  Henry  to  send  a 
main  army  for  the  conquest  of  the  realm — the 
lime,  they  said,  being  come:  but  Arran,  the 
ivgent,  seems  to  have  trembled  at  the  exasjiera- 
tion  of  the  Scottish  people,  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  most  men,  on  the  3d  September,  only  six 
days  after  protesting  to  Sadler  that  no  prince 
alive  should  have  his  heart  and  service  save  only 
the  English  king,  he  met  the  cardinal  by  appoint- 
ment at  Callendar  House,  and  entirely  recon- 
ciled him.self  with  that  party,  agreeing  to  renounce 
all  former  jdedges,  and  even  his  attachment  to 
the  Reformed  doctrines.  Very  soon  after,  he 
publicly  abjure<l  his  heresy  in  the  Franciscan 

* DiuntiU  o/OeeurrfnU  in  Scodaiid,  />vm  Dfnih  of  Joint*  I i’. 
to  1675,  R<lin.  1833 — a valuable  voluino.  printed  by  the 
Ilannatyiio  Club.  * Sadler;  State  Paper*. 

■*  (loiiry  hnUjuKt  declaroil  war  auainst  Fmnci*. 


convent  of  Stirling,  and  received  absolution  for 
his  late  wandering  from  the  holy  Catholic  faith. 
Beaton  then  applied  himself  to  win  over  the  Earl 
of  Angus  and  his  traitorous  associates ; but  these 
men  seemed  determined  to  earn  their  pensions, 
and,  withdrawing  to  Doughus  Castle,  tliey  as- 
sembled  their  vassals,  and  drew  up  a new  bon<l 
or  covenant,  to  employ  their  whole  strength  in 
fulfilling  their  engagements  with  the  King  of 
England.  Lord  Somerville  undertook  to  deli- 
ver this  bond  to  Henry,  and  to  concert  with  him 
proper  warlike  measures.  Beaton,  on  the  other 
siile,  caused  the  infant  queen  to  be  crowned  at 
Stirling,  appointed  a new  council,  and  made 
Arran,  as  governor  or  regent,  take  a most  solemn 
oath  to  govern  according  to  the  advice  of  this 
council.  On  a sudden,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  whom 
the  cardinal  had  played  off  with  good  effect 
against  Arran,  disgusted  with  the  reconciliatioti 
that  had  taken  place  between  Beaton  and  the 
' regent,  and  le<l  bv  other  base  motives,  threw 
himself  into  the  English  interests.  Tjeimox  swin 
showed  himstdf  worthy  of  his  new  associates. 
To  him  had  been  intrusted  the  recent  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  court;  and  when  the  Sieur 
de  la  Bro.sse  arrived  with  a few  ships,  bearing 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  some  military  stones,  and 
10,000  crowns  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  anti- 
English  party,  he  anchored  at  Dumbarton,  because 
the  town  and  castle  were  devoted  to  his  frieiul 
tiie  E;irl  of  Ijcnnox.  Taking  good  can*  not  to 
inform  him  of  his  sudden  change  of  jwlitira, 
Ijcnnox  got  all  the  gold,  and  then  left  the  j>oor 
ambassjulor  to  discover  his  mistake.  In  his 
eagerness  for  the  money,  Ijcnnox  lost  the  rest  of 
the  cargo  on  board  the  French  ship.s,  whieJj 
landed  a Paf>al  legate,  Marco  Grimani,  who  w.as 
commi.ssioneil  to  confirni  Arran  in  his  new 
zeal  for  Papistry,  and  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
the  church  generally.  The  more  jjatriotic  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  entertainetl  this  clever  and  pol- 
i.shed  Italian  with  gi*eat  liosjntality.*  But  there 
wanted  no  legate  from  the  pope  to  excite  the 
Scottish  people.  Somerville  was  seized,  and  the 
traitonujs  bond  recently  signed  at  Douglas  Castle 
was  found  upon  his  person,  along  with  other 
lettera,  which  disclosed  the  full  extent  of  that 
treasonable  plan.  Maxwell,  another  chief  agent 
of  the  English  party,  was  seized  at  the  same 
time.  Angus,  with  the  Dougl.ascs  and  others, 
took  up  arms;  but  they  wera  di.sconcerte<l  by  the 
decisive  steps  of  the  i*egent,  who  now  acted  under 
the  control  of  Canlinal  lieaton.  Dalkeith  and 
Pinkie,  two  of  the  chief  jdaces  of  the  Douglases, 
wci*e  occupied  V>y  government  troo|«,  and  Angus 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  hi.s  strong  castle  of 
Tantallon,  carrying  with  him  his  dear  friend  Sir 

* State  Paper*;  Sadler;  Diurnal  of  Oeevrrmtt;  Hnmilton  MSS., 
as  quoted  by  Trtlor  [Hitt.  Scot.)  and  Clialmers  {L\ft  of  Margj. 
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Ralph  Sadler,  whose  life,  by  all  law.  was  for- 
feited to  the  Scots.  The  Scottish  parliament  met 
in  uniisnal  numl)er8 ; and  Gi'imani  the  legate, 
and  the  Fi*ench  arabas-sadors,  De  la  Brosse  and 
Mesnage,  were  introduced  at  proper  moments. 
Arran  would  have  hesitated,  but  Beaton  Iwldly 
caused  Angus,  and  all  his  party  whose  names 
were  to  the  infamous  lx>nd  signed  at  Douglas 
Tastle,  to  l>e  necu.se«l  of  treason  ; and,  not  stf/p- 
piug  here,  the  parliament,  un<ler  the  same  ener- 
getic direction,  declared  that  the  late  treaties  of 
peace  and  marriage  with  Englaml  were  void  and 
at  an  end,  in  conse<pence  of  the  unjust  conduct 
of  the  king  in  seizing  the  Soottish  shijw,  promot- 
ing incursions  on  the  BordciN,  and  refusing  to 
ratify  the  peace  in  projier  time.  De  la  Brosse 
and  Mesnage  deliveml  a mes-sage  from  Francis, 
who  was  expecting  to  be  invaded  by  the  Engli.sh, 
and  who  was  anxious  on  that  account  to  remind 
the  Soots  of  their  long  alliance  with  France. 

Henry  had  for  some  time  been  gi-e.atly  dis.'-atis- 
fie<l  with  his  ally  Fmncis.  TIh'v  had  never  lujcn 
gootl  frieii4ls  since  the  marriage  with  Anne  Ik>- 
leyn;  but  it  was  the  3tea<ly  encouragement  given 
by  the  French  king  to  the  Scots  that  bnmght 
al)out  an  0|M'Ii  nipture.  Before  declaring  himself, 
Henry  sought  a reconciliation  with  their  old  and 
common  enemy,  the  empei\>r;  .and  Charles,  though 
greatly  grown  in  jx)wer  and  in  exj»erience,  ha<l 
still  such  res])ect  for  the  might  of  England  as  to 
be  rearly  to  make  m.any  concessions  to  her  capri- 
cious king,  in  oifler  to  ol)t'iin  her  alliance.  He 
was  willing  to  atlmit  that,  as  his  aunt  Catherine, 
and  her  rival  Anne  Bf)leyn,  wei'e  l>oth  in  their 
graves,  all  cjuises  of  difrei*ence  ought  to  Ik;  buried 
with  them;  but  still  Charles  was  anxious  tore- 
move  an  insult  to  his  famih*  that  had  Ix'en  m.sde 
] permanent  in  the  person  of  Catherine’s  daughter, 
the  Princess  Mary.  Here,  a.s  on  other  occasions, 
Henry’s  “subtle  <levisings’’  saved  his  j>ride,  and 
the  .service  to  lx*  done  was  ihnjwn  uj)on  that  slave 
of  all-work — the  i»arl lament.  Without  mention- 
ing her  legitimacy,  which  would  have  been  to  <le- 
clare  that  the  king  had  acte<l  most  unlawbdly  by 
her  mother,  they  pa.s.sed  an  act  restoring  Mary  to 
her  place  in  the  succession,  and  Ix'th  her  and  her 
half-sister,  th»*  Princess  Klizal>eth,  to  their  civil 
rights ; so  that  it  wjis  now  treasim  to  hold  the 
marriages  of  the  king  with  Catherine  of  Anigon 
ami  Anno  Boleyn  to  In*  legal — it  wius  trejuson  to 
hold  the  children  by  the  sai»l  marriages  to  be  il- 
legitimate, it  was  treason  to  l>e  silent  u|>on  the 
subject,  and  it  was  treason  to  r«*fuso  to  take  an 
oath  tjjMm  it  when  required.'  The  emiKjror,  who 
hml  suffered  severe  losses  in  his  la.st  campaign, 
was  fain  to  l>e  s:iti.sfied  with  this  very  extraonlin- 
ary  m:t,  and  a ti'caty  was  concluded  in  the  mouth 
of  February  (1543).  In  the  month  of  June,  Fran- 

• Raurntr. 


cis  refuse«l  even  to  listen  to  the  extmvagant  de- 
mands which  they  had  jointly  agreed  to  enfoiee 
upon  him,  and  this  refusal  they  considered  ns  a 
declaration  of  war.  Henry  talked  largely  of  cam- 
paigns and  conquests,  but,  in  effect,  he  did  little 
more  than  send  6000  men  to  the  Continent  under 
Sir  John  Wallop,  and  this  insignificant  force  acteil 
merely  as  auxiliary  to  the  army  of  the  emiieror, 
: who  only  thought  of  recovering  some  towns  ho 
, had  lost  in  Flanders,  and  of  i*educing  the  Duke 
of  Cloves,  then  in  close  alliance  with  the  French. 
Instearl  of  taking  the  field,  Heniy%  after  an  un- 
usually long  widowhood,  took  to  himself  a sixth 
wife,  in  the  |)er80n  of  Ciatherine  Parr,  a very  ma- 
tronly, le.arne<l,  di.screet,  and  .sagacious  woman, 
widow  to  Nevil,  Ijord  Latimer.  It  is  said  that 
Catherine  was  well  versed  in  the  new  learning, 
and  a sincere  convert  to  the  Pi*ote.stant  faith  : it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Protestant  party  rejoicetl 
at  the  union ; and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that, 
only  sixteen  days  after  the  nuptials,  three  Siicra- 
mentarians  or  Protestants  were  burne<l  alive  in 
Smithfiehl.  Catherine  seems  to  have  crawleil 
with  the  axe  hung  by  a threa<l  over  her  neck,  till 
death  relievetl  her  of  her  dangerous  husband. 

Sir  Tlionms  Wallop,  after  failing  miserably  in 
the  siege  of  TiJimlreci,  mid  losing  a considemble 
jK>rtion  of  his  army,  withdrew  to  winter  quarters.* 

A D 1544  ^Yith  an  exhau.sted  exchequer,  it 
w<us  n‘solved,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
king  and  his  council,  to  conquer  Ixith  Scotlaml 
and  France  at  one  ami  the  same  time;  and,  with 
an  obese  l>ody,  no  longer  fit  even  for  the  mere 
jiarade  and  sjiectacular  jwrt  of  war,  Henry  re- 
solved to  take  the  field  in  pei-son.  By  immen.se 
and  ruinous  efforts  an  army  of  30,(XK)  men  was 
niise<l,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  about  a year 
after  his  late  marri.'ige,  of  which  he  was  probably 
alre.a<ly  tiro«l,  the  king’s  gmcious  majesty,  in  his 
royal  jn-rson,  passed  the  .seas  from  Dover  to  Calais. 
A part  of  the  army,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  “ the  gentle  Ixiixl  Rus.sell,”  had  taken  tin* 
field,  and  lai<l  siegt*  to  Montreuil,  “ where  they 
lay  a long  time,  ami  left  the  town  as  they  foumi 
it.”  When  Henry,  “like  a very  god  of  war,”  as- 
sumed the  commaiul  of  the  English  forces  and  of 
15,000  Imperialists  sent  by  Charles  to  act  with 
him,  wonderful  things  wero  exfiooted.  The  plan 
of  the  campaign  h.ad  l*eeu  nicely  define*!  by  the 
two  allies.  (.Iiarles  was  to  strike  across  France 
by  Champagne,  Henry  by  Piciu'dy;  ami  neither 
, was  to  stop  till  he  reacheil  Paris,  where,  in  their 
! united  might,  they  wore  to  dispose  of  the  I'rcnch 
monarchy.  It  was  the  old  plan  which  had  failed 
twice  or  thrice  already,  but  this  time  they  wens 
to  profit  by  past  exj>erience,  and  on  no  account  to 
loiter  on  their  way  in  besieging  tt)wns  and  castle.s; 
ami  yet  the  very'  first  thing  which  Henry  diii  was 

* Stalt  PaprrM;  Oojtein;  Pu  PtUaf. 
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to  sit  down  with  tlie  mass  of  his  army  before  the 
town  of  Boulogne,  and  to  swear  one  of  his  biggest 
oaths,  amidst  the  roar  of  his  biggest  guns,  that 
he  would  do  nothing  else  until  he  had  taken  it. 
In  vain  Charles  implored  him  to  advance:  he 
justified  his  delay  by  saying  that  the  emperor,  on 
his  side,  had  stop}>ed  to  take  some  castles ; and 
he  continued  burning  an  enormous  quantity  of 
gunpowder  before  Boulogne,  which  ba<lly-forti- 
fied  city  detained  him  and  his  great  army  for 
nearly  two  months ! When  the  garrison  of  Bou- 
logne at  last  capitulated,  and  marche<l  out  w'ith 
bag  and  baggage,  “the  king’s  highness  having  the 
•sword  borne  naked  before  him  by  the  Lord  Mar- 


quis Dorset,  like  a noble  and  valiant  conquei’or 
rode  into  the  town,  and  all  the  trumpeters,  stand- 
ing on  the  walla  of  the  tow'ii,  sounded  their  tnim- 
|>etH  at  the  time  of  his  entering,  to  the  great  com- 
fort of  all  the  king’s  true  subjects.”' 

Before  Henry  had  made  this  solemn  entrance 
Charles  had  very  wisely  opened  negotiations  with 
the  French  king,  and  shortly  after  (in  the  month 
of  September)  the  treaty  of  Crespi  was  signed, 
and  fully  ratified.  His  majesty  of  England,  who 
had  refused  to  be  included  in  it,  was  left  to  carr}' 
on  the  war  by  him.self ; and  Francis  and  the  em- 
peror agreed  to  forget  all  former  grievances,  and 
to  unite  their  families  and  their  politics  by  inter- 

*  Hall;  Du  BtUan;  Godtein;  Rymer.  Rymer  giv«»  TIenry’s 
own  Joitnial,  which  is  a curious  document. 

’ Here  is  part  of  the  infernal  commission  given  by  the  king 
to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  “ You  are  there  to  put  all  to  fire  and 
sword ; to  burn  Edinburgh  town,  and  to  raze  and  defaco  it, 
when  you  hare  sacked  it,  and  gotten  what  you  can  out  of  it,  as 
that  it  may  remain  for  over  a memory  of  the  vengeance  of  God 
alighted  upon  it,  for  their  falsehood  and  ditloj/altj/.  ...  Do 
what  you  can  out  of  hand,  and,  viihoui  long  tarrying  (it  was  felt 
that  this  would  not  be  safe  with  10,000  men),  to  beat  down 
aud  overthrow  the  castle,  sack  Holyroodhouse,  and  os  many 
towns  and  Tillages  about  Edinburgh  as  ye  conveniently  can ; 


marriages.  Having  garrisoned  Boulogne,  and  de- 
stroyed the  church  of  “Our  Ladye”  there,  Henry 
I'etumed  to  England  sorely  impoverished.  Nor 
did  Henry  gain  more  glorj’  by  his  lieutenants  in 
Scotland  than  he  had  gained  personally'  on  the 
Continent.  Some  time  before  Itis  departure  for 
Boulogne  he  sent  the  Viscount  Lisle,  Admiral  of 
England,  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  micles  of 
Prince  Etlward,  and  brothers  of  the  late  Queen 
Jane  Seymour,  with  a fleet  of  200  sail,  having  on 
board  an  army  of  10,000  men,  to  make  a sudden 
attack  upon  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  to  demand 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  young  queen  and 
of  sundry  fortresses.  Arran,  as  regent,  had  made 
no  suitable  preparations;  and 
Cardinal  Beaton,  by  burning 
some  poor  people  at  Perth 
(for  denying  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  to  the  saints  and  the 
Virgin,  for  treating  an  image 
of  St  Francis  irreverently, 
for  breaking  the  fast  of  Lent, 
and  for  other  heresies),  ha«l 
revived  the  keen  hostility  of 
the  reforming  party.  At 
the  same  time  the  noble  pen- 
sioners of  England  were  not 
idle,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  division  or  distrust  at  a 
moment  when  all  Scotsmen 
ought  to  have  been  nnite«l 
by'  the  common  danger.  On 
the  4th  of  May'  the  English 
landed  at  Leith,  which  they 
plundered  and  occupied  with 
little  opposition.  Though  left  almost  entirely  to 
themselves,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  barricatle<l 
their  gates,  and  determined  to  defend  their  an- 
cient towni.  When  Otterburn  of  Reid  Hall,  their 
provost,  went  w'ith  a fljig  of  truce  to  remonstrate 
with  the  English  commander,  and  to  pro|>ose  an 
amicable  adjustment,  Hertford  told  him  that  he 
came  as  a soldier,  not  as  an  ambassador —that  they 
must  instantly  deliver  up  their  young  queen ; for, 
if  they  did  not,  he  was  commanded  to  ravage  their 
country  with  tire  and  sword.*  Otterburn  thought 
proper  to  remain  in  the  English  camp,  but  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  chose  a new  provost,  aud 
held  out.  They'  even  compelled  Hertford  to  re- 
tack L«lth,  anil  bum  ami  tubvert  it,  and  all  the  rest,  putting 
man,  icoman,  and  child  to  Jtn  and  tteord,  without  exorptlon, 
when  any  reoistanoe  ahall  he  made  againtt  you ; and  thU  done, 
IHU8  over  to  the  Fife  land,  aud  extend  like  extremitiet  and  do- 
stnictioni  in  all  towns  and  viilagnt  whereuiito  ye  may  reach 
onnveniently,  not  forgetting,  amongat  all  the  reet,  to  to  tpoil 
and  turn  u)iaide  down  the  cardinal's  town  of  St.  Andrews,  as 
the  upper  ttmie  may  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick  stand  by 
another,  sparing  no  creature  alive  within  the  tame,  specially 
such  os  either  in  ft-iendthip  or  blood  bo  allied  to  the  cardinal. 

. . . This  Journey  shall  succeed  most  to  hit  majesty's  honour.''— 

Hamilton  MSS.,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Tytlcr. 
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treat  to  Leith,  but,  when  he  brought  up  iiis  heavy 
artillery,  they  found  it  a hopeless  attempt  to  de- 
fend their  wooden  gates;  and,  removing  as  much 
of  their  proj>erty  as  they  could,  the  citizens  for 
the  most  part  evacuated  the  town  diming  the 
night,  leaving  the  brave  llamilton  of  Stenhouse 
to  hold  the  castle.  The  English  entered  the  Can- 
ongate,  put  a few  stragglers  to  the  sword,  and 
plundered  such  property  as  was  left.  But  Hert- 
ford was  foiled  liefore  Eiliuburgh  Castle;  his  guns 
were  dismounted  by  a sure  fire  from  the  ram- 
parts, and  he  beat  a letreat,  which  was  covered 
by  the  smoke  and  fiame  of  the  city,  to  which  he 
barbarously  set  fire.  Being  reinforced  by  a mot- 
ley host  of  4(HK)  Borderers,  partly  English  and 
jiartly  Scots,  the  retainers  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
lie  employed  himself  in  executing  his  king’s  com- 
mission to  the  letter,  burning  and  destroying  all 
the  o{>en  country  round  the  Scottish  cajiital.  Li 
the  vain  hope  of  reconciling  that  faction,  the  Earl 
of  Angus  !Uid  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas, 
who  hail  been  arrested,  were  set  at  liberty;  ui>on 
which  Sir  George  forthwith  i*epaired  to  I>eith, 
:uid  had  a private  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  to  whom  he  betrayed  all  that  he  knew 
concerning  the  plans  adopted  by  his  countrymen. 
But  the  English  soon  perceived  that  they  could  not 
maintain  their  ground  even  at  Leith,  which  they 
had  fortified;  and,  in  the  middle  of  May,  as  Arran 
and  Canlinal  Beaton  were  marching  towai-ds  them 
with  a superior  force,  they  abandoned  tlie  shores 
of  the  Forth,  part  sailing  away  with  the  fleet,  and 
the  rest,  under  Hertford,  marching  rapidly  along- 
shore towai-ds  Berwick.  Seton,  Haddington,  Dun- 
bar, and  Renton — all  the  towns  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Berwick — were  plundered  and  burned, 
and  every  village  and  cottage  near  the  road  )>ar- 
took  of  the  same  fate.  This  was  too  much  even 
for  the  traitors,  and  for  those  Scots  who  had 
wished  for  the  presence  of  an  English  army  in 
order  to  curb  the  fierceness  of  the  Catholic  jiarty. 
The  Earl  of  Angus  joined  the  cardinal,  who  was 
the  real  director  of  the  campaign;  and  even  his 
brother.  Sir  George  Douglas,  was  induced  to 
pursue  the  same  course,  apparently  giving  up 
his  English  treaties  ami  (leusions.  Indeed,  in  a 
very  shoii,  time  Henry  ha«l  no  U-aitorous  ally  in 
Scotland  except  I.<ennux  and  Glencaim  ; and  the 
popular  feeling  of  hatred  against  him  and  the 
English  amounted  almost  to  a frenzy.  Glen- 
caim was  defeated  in  a sanguinary  battle  near 
Glasgow ; luid  Lennox,  having  delivereil  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton  into  his  keeping,  fle<l  by  sea 
into  England.  Lcimox  soon  returned  from  Eng- 
land with  a fleet  of  eight  ships ; lUid,  “ hanging 
over  the  coast  of  Scotland,  like  a cloud  uncertain 
where  to  disburden  itself,  he  deterred  the  Scuts 
from  undertaking  anything  against  England  dur- 
ing the  alwence  of  the  king  in  Fratu*e.”  He  took 


the  isles  of  Arran  and  Bute;  and,  according  to 
agreement,  delivereil  them  up  to  Sir  Rice  Hansel 
and  Richard  Broke,  who  accompanieil  him  in 
the  expedition  with  a small  force  of  English 
archers  and  pikemen.  He  plundered  Cantyre, 
Kyle,  and  ('arrick,  and  returned  loaded  with 
booty  and  disgrace  to  an  English  port.  While 
he  had  been  plundering  like  a pirate  by  sea.  Sir 
Ralph  Evtc,  and  other  English  officers,  ravaged 
the  Scottish  borders  in  their  whole  length,  and 
with  a fuiy  that  but  too  plainly  showed  the  in- 
tention of  making  those  parts  a desert.  At  the 
same  time  the  two  factions  disagreed  on  every 
important  point,  and  it  was  soon  discovered,  or 
suspected  upon  very  good  grounds,  that  the 
Douglases  had  renewed  their  plots  with  the  Eng- 
lish. Confidence  disappeared — the  men  could 
not  trust  their  officers — and  when  Arran  took 
the  field,  with  6000  men,  Angus,  Cassillis,  and 
others  of  the  lords  who  had  formerly  bound 
themselves  to  Henry,  would  not  fight ; and  the 
whole  foive  fled  disgracefully  befoi*e  2(K)0  Eng- 
lish troops.  But  Angus  and  the  Douglases  were 
now  made  really  patriotic  and  true  to  tlie  na- 
tional cause,  by  a report  that  Henry  had  pro- 
mised all  their  hereditary  estates  to  Sir  Ralph 
Evre,  if  that  officer  could  conquer  them.  Angus 
swore  a great  oath,  that  he  would  give  Sir  Ralph 
his  seUin}  on  his  skin,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody 
ink.  Nothing  deterred,  the  fierce  Englishman  in 
the  following  year  re-entered  Scotland,  making 
all  the  country  a desert  about  Jedbiugh  and 
Kyle.  His  host  consisteil  of  English  archers, 
foreign  mercenaries  collected  during  the  late  ex- 
|)editiou  into  France,  and  700  or  8<X)  freebooters 
from  the  Scottish  borders — in  all,  about  6000 
men.  They  burned  the  tower  of  Broom  House, 
and  in  it  a noble  old  lady  with  her  whole  family. 
They  (lenetrated  to  Melrose,  where  they  venteil 
their  barbarous  spite  on  the  beautiful  old  abbey 
and  the  tomlis  of  the  Douglases  within  it. 

Angus’  temporary  jiatriotism  was ‘increased 
by  the  last-mentioned  deeil,  and  he  joined  the 
liegent  Arran  with  all  the  vassals  he  could  col- 
lect. Yet  even  at  tliis  moment  his  brether.  Sir 
George  Douglas,  was  coiTespouding  with  Sir 
Ralph  Evre,  and  is  supposed  to  have  betrayed 
the  movement  of  liis  countrymen  to  the  English, 
who  surprised  Arrau  and  Angus  in  an  unfavour- 
able position,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  wdth 
some  loss.  After  burning  Melrose,  Sir  Ralph 
Evre  turned  down  the  Tweed,  being  followed  or 
watched  in  flank  by  Ari-an  and  Angus,  who  had 
re-collected  their  forces  behind  the  Eildou  Hilla 
Their  recent  successes  hud  made  the  English 

> A MWin,  in  Um  Scotch  law,  u the  instrumeut  or  attoBtatioo 
Ufa  notary,  that  pnw  onion  of  the  land  haa  bouii  aotoalljr  girm 
bj  th«  auiierior  to  Uia  vanaU ; it  u tbo  cvideiK-o  or  record  of  the 
infeflmant  or  iiiTcatitare. 
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commanders  confident  and  careless.  They  march- 
ed u)Tou  Jedburgh  with  very  little  precaution ; 
but  when  they  came  to  Ancrura  Moor,  on  the 
Teviot,  they  found  the  Scots  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  On  a near  approach,  Arrau  and  An- 
gus wei*e  diapoiied  to  decline  Iwittle,  on  account 
of  the  great  ineqxiality  in  numbers ; but  Sir 
AValter  Scott,  the  veteran  Laird  of  Buccleuch, 
galloj)ed  up  to  announce  that  his  followers  were 
dose  at  haiid ; and  Norman  Lesly  amved  on  the 
field  with  800  spears.  Still,  however,  the  Scots 
were  very  inferior  in  number,  and  they  had  re- 
course to  some  skilful  manoeuvring,  which  was 
recommended  and  directetl  by  Wjilter  Scott.  A 
jKirt  of  their  army  was  concealed ; their  hoi’ses, 
mounted  by  the  camp-boys,  were  posted  on  the 
crest  of  a hill,  so  as  to  look  like  a second  army ; 
and  every  fighting-man  put  his  foot  to  the  hea- 
ther, having  both  sun  and  wind  at  his  back,  and 
in  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  The  English  advanced 
in  a gi-eat  hurry  on  horseback,  as  if  loath  to  let 
the  Scots  escape  them;  the  foremast  line  of  the 
Scots  retreated,  but  only  for  a few  yards,  when 
the  assailants  found  tliemselves  suddenly  chased 
by  a dense  phalanx  of  Scottish  pikemen,  with 
spears  an  ell  longer  than  those  of  the  English.' 
Sir  Brian  Latoun  and  Sir  liobert  Bowes,  who 
led  the  English  van,  were  thrown  back  in  dis- 
order u|K>n  the  main  body,  which  was  charging 
up  the  hill  with  great  assurance  under  Sir  Ihdph 
Evre ; and  then  the  battle  l>ecame  general.  It 
was,  however,  short:  as  soon  as  the  English  l>e- 
gan  to  give  way,  the  Scottish  bonlerei-s,  who 
lnul  followed  their  standard,  threw  away  their 
red  crosses  and  fell  upon  their  former  allies. 
Upon  this  there  ensued  a genei'al  {mnic ; the 
English  lied  in  the  gi*eatest  confusion,  and  the 
Scots  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter.  Where- 
ever  the  fugitives  turned,  they  found  infuriated 
enemies  in  the  peasantry,  who  ha<l  suffered  so 
sorely  from  their  recent  excesses.  Even  the  wo- 
men and  ehildreu  joined  in  the  carnage,  and  all 
pit}-  was  dismissed  by  their  cries  of  “ Remember 
their  cruelty  at  Broom  House!”  Eight  hundred 
of  the  English  were  killed  in  this  battle,  and  a 
thousand,  maimed  and  wounded,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  joy  of  the  Scots  was  at  its  height 
when  they  discovered  among  the  dead  the  bodies 
of  Evre  and  Latoun.* 

vu  1'‘4''  Henr}-’s  great  conquest  of  Bou- 
o o.  jQgug^  achieved  at  an  exj>ense  of 
£400,000  of  English  money,  was  very  nearly  lost 
almost  as  soon  as  won,  and  the  place  was  only 

I Tlie  length  of  the  ScottUh  i>iko  or  a]>car  n-na  fixol,  hy  act  of 
IMrliAiueiit,  in  1471,  ells — that  ia,  eighteen  feet  mid  a half.  | 

^ The  phux)  where  the  battle  woa  fought  received  the  name  of 
LUlianl'a  Iklge,  “ from  an  Araoxonian  Soottiah  woman  of  that 
name,”  aaj-a  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ who  ia  reported  by  tradition  to 
liavo  dutmgnUlKKl  heraelf  in  the  aame  manner  aa  Squire  Witlier- 
ingvon  at  Cltevy  Chaae.  The  old  jioople  point  out  her  monument, 


saved  by  the  gallantry  :ind  skill  of  Sir  ThomaH 
Poyuings.  Fi-ancis  saw  how  greatly  the  English 
pale  in  France  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Boulogne,  and  he  made  great  efforts. 
l)oth  by  sea  and  land,  to  retake  it.  Large  gal- 
leys were  built  at  Rouen,  others  were  ordered 
round  from  Marseilles  and  the  French  ports  ou 
the  Mediteri-anean,  and  all  manner  of  great  ships 
— Venetians,  Aragonese,  Italians,  or  whatsoever 
they  might  l>e — were  pressed  into  the  French 
service  either  by  fjur  means  or  foul.’  When 
Francis  sjiw  this  formidable  navy  safely  collected 
on  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  he  con- 
ceived the  l)old  notion  of  striving  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  sea, and  seizing  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Henry  receivetl  timely  warning  that  Francis  in- 
tended to  attempt  an  invasion,  but  he  did  not 
know  where  the  blow  might  fall.  His  exchequer 
was  very  bare,  but  the  i^ople  hastened  to  fortify 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  coasts  of  Kent, 
Su.ssex,  and  Hampshire ; and  sixty  shi]>s  of  war 
were  collected  at  Portsmouth  under  the  thig 
of  Dudley  Lord  Lisle,  the  high-admiral.  On 
the  16th  of  July,  the  French  fleet,  amounting 
to  136  sjul,  under  the  command  of  Aunebaut, 
put  to  sea,  :uxd  two  days  after,  they  fell  down 
the  channel  that  separates  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  the  main,  and  cast  anchor  at  St  Helen’s. 
These  were  not  ilays  for  heroical  achieveraeuts : 
Lisle,  after  a distaitt  cannonading,  retiml  into 
Portsmouth  harbour,  where  the  king  then  was, 
and  whence  he  saw  a foreign  fleet  insulting  him 
to  his  face,  and  riding  triumphant  in  the  Chan- 
nel. The  next  day  Annebaut  put  out  his  flat- 
bottomed  galleys  ;md  vessels  that  drew  little 
water;  and,  while  these  went  up  to  the  very 
mouth  of  the  port,  he  ravaged  the  coast  and  did 
whatever  he  could  to  provoke  the  English  to 
come  out  and  give  battle;  but,  by  Henry’s  or- 
ders, the  lord-admiral  stirred  not.  After  hold- 
ing a council  of  wjir,  the  Frencli  admiral  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Isle  of  Wight,  :utd  a descent 
was  ma<le  in  three  several  places ; but  the  brave 
inhabitants  drove  the  inva<lers  back  to  their 
shi))8,  thotigh  not  before  much  of  their  property 
had  l>e€u  }>lundered  or  given  to  the  flames.  An- 
nebaut sailed  away  towards  Dover,  landing  oc- 
casionally to  burn  and  destroy.  In  some  places, 
however,  his  men  got  worse  than  they  gave,  be- 
ing cut  to  pieces  by  the  inhabitants,  who  lay  in 
ambush  to  receive  them.  It  was  now  the  object 
of  the  French  admiral,  who  stood  off-and-on  in 
the  narrow  pai*t  of  the  Channel,  to  prevent  the 

now  broken  and  defaced.  Tlip  inscription  i*  mid  to  have  nut 
thu« : — 

Fair  maid  Lylliord  lie*  under  thi«  (tone; 

Littlu  wa«  her  •tature,  but  great  woa  her  fame. 

Upon  tbo  English  Imins  xho  laid  nuuiv  thuin(M, 

.\ni|  when  her  log*  were  cutted  off,  aho  fought  upon  heritump*." 

* Stott  Paptrt. 
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English  from  vic-tu.alling  Boulogne,  niul  from 
sending  reinforcements  of  ships  from  the  Thames 
to  Portsmouth;  but  he  executed  his  commission 
with  very  indifferent  success:  provisions  were 
thrown  into  Boulogne,  which  greatly  wanted 
them,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  flag; 
and  the  lord-a«lmiral  at  Portsmouth  was  rein- 
forced with  thirty  sail.  When  Dudley  received 
the  king’s  orders  to  put  forth  against  the  enemy, 
he  said,  with  projwr  sjurit,  that  he  would  lose 
no  time  in  so  doing — that  he  was  gniteful  for 
lH*ing  ix-stored  to  his  lilwrty,  having  never 
thought  himself  in  prison  till  now,  since  the 
time  of  his  lying  there  doing  nothing.  The 
watch-word  for  the  fleet  in  the  night  was,  ‘'(lixl 
save  King  Henr)'!" — to  which  the  answer  was, 
“And  long  to  reign  over  us!”  Tlie  two  fleets 
were  .soon  in  presence  between  Brighton  and  the 
French  coast,  but  “thought  it  best  to  eschew  the 
fight  that  d.ay  for  a Iwtter  day,”  and,  in  the  end, 
they  did  notlnng  but  exchange  a few  long  shots. 
The  English  commander  went  back  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  FVench  withdrew  to  Brest.* 

ITenr}’’s  f.ather  had  left  him  the  riche.st  sove- 
r»-ign  in  Europe,  but  that  money  had  long  been 
gone.  The  seizure  of  the  church  property,  after 
ail  deductions,  had  furnished  him  with  immense 
sums,  but  they,  too,  were  all  gone.  The  parlia- 
ment had  voted  such  suKsidies  as  had  never  been 
voted  before,  but  they  were  all  S})eut  as  soon  as 
raised.  lu  his  constant  and  recurring  need  he 
had  already  adopted  all  kinds  of  illegal  measures 
to  extract  more  money  from  his  pe«)ple.  His 
officers  ha<l  obtained  returns  which  show6«l  the 
value  of  each  man’s  e.state ; and  with  this  clue  he 
now  addressed  a royal  letter  to  every  person 
rate<l  at  £50  j>er  annum,  refpiesting  a certain 
sum  by  way  of  loan.  To  refuse  was  dangerous : 
in  moat  cases  he  got  the  money  he  asked  for,  and 
then  he  made  parliament  vote  him  a grant  of  all 
the  money  so  raised,  as  well  as  whatever  sums 
he  had  Unrowed  from  any  of  his  subjects  since 
1539,  or  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign  ! After 
this  he  had  recourse  to  a l>enevolence,  and  the 
people,  who  ha<i  made  a spirited  0])|K>sition  to 
that  illegal  mo<le  of  raising  money  in  the  time 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  were  now  fjiin  to  submit 
and  ]>ay.  Henrj’  had  long  since  adopte<l  the 
common  but  niinous  sj-stem  of  adulterating  the 
coinage:  now  ho  debased  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  what  was  calle<l  the  silver  shilling  contained 
twice  as  much  alloy  as  silver.  This  practice 
greatly  emliarmssetl  the  trade  of  the  country', 
and  tended  to  dry  up  his  resources  .at  the  foutj- 
tnin  he.nd.  In  the  month  of  November  he  made 
a very  tender  appeal  to  parliament,  explaining 
his  increasing  wants;  and  parliament  not  only 

* Blast  Paprr$;  Du  Btilay ; lluliiuhtd Gadtew;  SouShqf; 
Hural  Hitt. 
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voted  him  an  enormous  subsid}',  but  also  granted 
him  the  disposal  of  all  colleges,  charities,  and 
hospitals  in  the  kingdom,  with  all  their  manors, 
lands,  and  here<litaments,  receiving,  in  return, 
j his  gracious  promise  that  they  should  all  bo  em- 
\ ployed  to  the  glory  of  Go<l  and  the  public  goo<I. 

I This  was  the  la-st  grant  the  tpant  got  from  his 
I slaves,  and  he  did  not  live  to  employ  the  whole 
power  the  act  gave  him.  Had  he  survived  a 
little  while  longer,  he  would  not  have  left  an 
' hospital  for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  or  a .school  for 
the  instruction  of  youth. 

A great  deal  of  the  money  thus  w'rung  from 
the  loi/al  English  was  spent  among  the  traitors 
of  Scotland.  The  victory  of  Ancrum  had  rai.sed 
the  spirits  of  the  Scottish  j>eople.  It  was  scarcely 
gained,  however,  when  Angus,  his  brother  George, 

I Glencairn,  Ojiasillis,  and  the  rest  of  that  vile 
league,  renewed  their  intercourse  w’ith  Sir  Ralph 
S.adler,  who  was  appointed  tre.a.surer  of  an  army 
that  was  levying  in  the  north  of  England,  under 
the  Eiirl  of  Hertford.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
Oissillis  endeavoure<l  to  induce  the  convention 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  held  at  Edinburgh,  to 
a-sk  pardon  of  the  King  of  England,  and  to  soli- 
cit a renewal  of  the  treaty  of  man'iage;  but  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  encoui-aged  by  assurance  of  assist- 
] ance  from  Francis,  who  was  then  preparing  his 
great  naval  expedition,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
the  more  patriotic  among  the  nobles ; the  propo- 
sals were  rejected ; the  trejity  of  marriage  was 
declartKl  to  bo  at  an  end  for  ever;  ujx>n  which, 
Cassillis  arlvised  Henry  to  try  a fresh  invasion 
of  his  native  land.  But  Henr}',  as  we  have  seen, 
fomnl  other  business  of  more  urgency;  and  fancy- 
ing that  all  opposition  in  Scotland  would  cease  if 
he  could  only  remove  Beaton,  he  entertained  the 
project  for  assassinating  the  cardinal.  In  the 
; month  of  May,  Cas-silli.s,  acting  with  the  other 
noble  traitors,  sent  a letter  to  Sir  Ilal|)h  Sadler, 
very  coolly  making  an  offer  “ for  the  killing  of  the 
cardinal,  if  his  majesty  would  have  it  done,  and 
promise,  when  it  was  done,  a rewani.”  These 
high-l»orn  villains  never  moved  a step  without 
bargaining  l>eforehand.  Sadler  showed  the  let- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  the  council  of  the 
north,  who  evidently  thought  the  plan  a gmsl 
one,  and  transmitte<l  it  to  the  king.  Henry’s 
reply  was  worthy  of  Cassillis’  pro|X)sal.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  his  privy  council  wrote  to  the  Earl 
I of  Hertford — “ Ilia  maje.sty  hath  willcsl  us  to 
I signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  his  highne.'W,  re- 
! puting  the  fact  not  meet  to  be  set  forwjutl  ex- 
pressly by  his  majesty,  will  not  seem  to  have  to 
do  in  it;  and  yet,  not  misliking  the  offer,  thinketh 
good  that  Mr,  Sadler,  to  whom  that  letter  wjis 
addrcs.se<l,  should  write  to  the  earl,  of  the  receipt 
; of  his  letter  containing  such  an  offer,  wliich  he 
, thinketh  not  convenient  to  be  communicated  to 
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the  king’s  majesty.  Marry  to  write  to  him  wlmt 
he  thiiiketh  of  the  matter,  he  shall  say,  that  if  he 
were  in  the  Earl  of  Caasillis’  place,  and  were  as 
able  to  do  his  majesty  good  service  there,  as  he 
knoweth  him  to  be,  and  thinketh  a right  goo<l 
will  in  him  to  do  it,  he  would  surely  do  what  he 
could  for  the  execution  of  it;  believing  verily 
to  do  thereby  not  only  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  king’s  majesty,  but  also  a special  benefit  to 
the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  would  trust  verily 
the  king’s  majesty  would  consider  his  service  in 
the  same ; as  you  doubt  not,  of  his  accustomed 
goodness  to  them  which  serve  him,  but  ho  would 
do  the  same  to  him.”  ‘ Sir  Ralph  Sadler  accord- 
ingly wrote,  in  the  indirect  manner  pointed  out 
by  Henry,  to  Cassillis ; and  Thomas  Forster,  an 
Englishman  of  some  note,  who  had  re^rently  been 
a prisoner-of-war  in  Scotland,  at  the  request  of 
the  Scottish  consjurators,  and  by  order  of  Henry, 
who  commanded  th.at  no  time  should  Iw  lost, 
was  sent  across  the  Borders,  to  consult  with  Cjis- 
sillis,  Angus,  and  Sir  George  Douglas.  Forster 
enteretl  Scotland  at  Wark,  and,  without  provok- 
ing much  suspicion,  reached  Dalkeith,  where  he 
h.'ul  an  interview  with  Sir  George,  who  wished 
him  to  go  to  Douglas,  where  he  would  cause  the 
Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Angus  to  meet  him;  for  he 
(Sir  George)  said  he  could  not  get  them  to  Dal- 
keith without  great  suspicion.  These  secret 
agents,  going  towards  Douglas,  met  the  Karl  of 
Angus  at  Dumfries,  where,  as  he  was  hunting, 
he  gave  Foreter  welcome,  saying  that  he  would 
give  him  hawks  and  dogs,  and  ho  caused  him  to 
pa.s8  that  night  with  him.  And  on  the  morrow, 
Angus  conducted  him  to  Douglas,  and  that  after- 
noon sent  for  the  Earl  of  Ciissillis,  who,  riding 
all  night,  came  thither  the  next  day  early  in  the 
morning;  upon  which  he  and  the  Earl  of  Angus 
went  into  a chamber  together,  and  called  Forster 
to  them,  who  then  decLored  the  “ occasion  of  his 
coming,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  and  the  full  of 
his  instructious.”  But  Angus  and  Cassillis  were 
ns  cunning  and  cautious  as  their  English  friends; 
.and,  as  Sadler  had  m.adc  no  s|>ecific  proposal  and 
fixed  no  certain  reward,  they  would  not  speak  to 
Forster  of  the  murder,* *  Imt  kept  to  the  grand 
ti-easou  of  co-operating  with  the  English  army 
of  invasion.  Cassillis  said  that  he  W.-1S  still  the 
same  true  mau  to  Henry  ns  he  was  at  parting 
with  his  majesty;  and  Angus  promised  his  cor- 
dial as.sistance,  declaring  that  he  would  either  go 
to  the  field  or  stay  at  home,  as  Henry  judged  it 
best.  But  on  his  departure,  Cassillis  gave  For- 
ster a letter,  in  cipher,  to  Sir  Ralph  Smller ; and 
Sir  George  Douglas,  in  his  heat,  was  betrayed 


• Stat<  Paptrt. 

* Sir  It.il)ih  Saillor,  in  obodienco  to  lloiirr'ii  onim,  recom- 
mondmi  tlie  AMUusinatlon  aa  if  of  bimaolf,  and  told  them  that 
the  ]>rujoct  hud  not  boon  oominunicated  to  lloiir}-. 


' into  the  following  expressions,  w'hich  he  sent  aa 
a measage  from  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  : 
— “ He  willed  me,”  says  Forster,  “ to  tell  my 
lord-lieutenant,  that  if  the  king  would  have  the 
ctirdinal  deml,  if  his  grace  would  promise  a good 
, reward  for  the  doing  thereof,  so  that  the  reward 
I were  known  what  it  should  l>e,  the  countrj'  lieing 
' lawless  aa  it  is,  he  thinketh  that  that  adventure 
would  be  proved;  for  he  saith,  the  common  saj'- 
, ing  is,  the  caixlinal  is  the  only  occasion  of  the 
; wai*,  and  is  smally  beloved  in  Scotland ; and 
' then,  if  he  were  dead,  by  what  means  that  re- 
ward should  be  paid.”*  The  revelation  of  these 
atrocious  secrets,  which  liad  been  concealed  for 
centuries  amidst  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the 
State  Paj>er  Office,  is  enough  to  make  the  villains 
turn  in  their  graves ! As  his  majesty  of  Eug- 
; land  had  still  some  sense  of  shame,  he  hesitated 
at  committing  himself  so  far  as  to  make  a direct 
bargain : he  w'ished  the  deed  done,  but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  never  be  brought  clearly  to 
his  own  door;  and  as  the  most  noble  Scots  would 
not  commit  murder  otherwise  than  as  they  had 
bargaineil,  Beaton  was  permitted  to  live  a few 
months  longer,  when  he  was  taken  off  by  less 
conspicuous  assassins.  Before  the  journey  of 
Forster  into  Scotland,  the  Siour  Lorges  de 
Montgomerie  had  arrived  from  France,  witli  a 
IxKly  of  3000  infantr}’’  and  500  horse;  and  in  the 
month  of  August  these  foreign  auxiliaries,  well 
appointed  and  disciplined,  took  the  field  with  an 
army  of  alwut  25,000  Scots.  By  the  athice  of 
Beaton,  the  whole  of  this  force  was  tliruwu 
across  the  English  borders;  but  the  vanguartl 
was  commanded  by  Angus,  who,  not  a month 
before,  had  promised  Forster  to  do  what  King 
Henry  might  think  best;  and  after  two  days, 
which  w’cre  ingloriously  employed  in  ]iluuderiug 
and  buniing  a few  villages,  the  army  returned, 
through  the  deceit  of  George  Douglas  and  the 
vanguard.*  That  there  might  lie  no  mistake  in 
the  matter,  the  lords  in  the  interest  of  EngLaud 
wrote  a letter  to  claim  the  whole  credit  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition,  and  to  advise  the  in- 
stant axlvance  of  an  English  army.* 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  English  put 
themselves  in  motion  under  the  Earl  of  Uert- 
fonl ; but  the  money -chests  were  empty;  and,  at 
the  moment  of  crisis,  several  of  the  Scottish 
traitors  hung  back,  and,  instead  of  joining  the 
English  w'ith  all  their  retainers,  they  l>egan  to 
think  of  opposing  them.  They  hml  mpiested 
that  the  old  system  of  warfare  might  this  time 
be  abandoned ; but  Hertford  burned  and  <le- 
stroyetl  even  more  savagely  than  before,  employ- 
ing on  this  work  a vast  number  of  Irish  kerns, 
who  had  been  brought  over  for  the  purpose. 

* Statt  Paptrt.  * Diumai  Ocemroit. 

^ lliU  letter  appear*  in  tlie  StaU  Paptrt, 
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At  Kelso  the  ]>oor  inouka  attempted  to  defend 
their  abl>ey,  and  Iwldly  repulsed  some  adventu- 
rers; but  Hertford  brought  up  hi.s  heavy  guns, 
made  a breach,  and  carried  the  church.  Retreat- 
ing to  the  tower  or  belfry,  the  monks  there  pro- 
longed the  struggle,  but  the  tower  was  battered 
ami  stormed,  ami  eveiy  monk  butchered.  As 
the  savage  invaders  [xjured  through  Tweeddale, 
the  abbeys  of  Meh*ose  and  Dryburgh  were  again 
plundered  and  fired,  and  every  village,  every 
farm,  castle,  or  nuuision  on  the  pleasant  banks 
of  the  Tweed  was  sacked  and  burned.  All  this 
havoc  was  grateful  to  the  sight  of  the  noble  Sey- 
mour, who  wrote  boastingly  to  his  royal  master, 
that  he  had  done  mure  dannige  in  Scotland  by 
fire  than  had  been  done  for  the  last  100  years.' 
But  this  ruthless  destroyer  could  not  mainbiin 
himself  even  on  the  Borders ; his  army  soon  felt 
the  effects  of  the  ruin  they  hwl  spread  around 
them;  the  country  was  become  a desert,  furnish- 
ing no  foo<l  for  man  or  horse ; the  impoverished 
government  could  forward  no  ade<]uute  supply  of 
nrovisions ; and  in  less  than  three  w’eeks  Hert- 
ford retreated  and  disbanded  his  starving  forces. 

The  canlinal  did  not  lose  heart  in  the  midst  of 
these  difficulties.  After  the  retreat  of  Hertford, 
he  hehl  a parliament  at  Stirling,  and  suggested 
several  energetic  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
national  independence.  Seeing,  however,  the 
impoverishment  and  exhaustion  of  the  countrv', 
he  proposed  passing  over  to  France,  in  order  to 
piwure  a fresh  supply  of  money  and  troops. 
This  project  was  communicated  to  Henry  by  one 
of  tlie  moat  unscrupulous  of  his  agents,  Crichton, 
the  Lainl  of  Brunston,  in  a letter  dated  from  Or- 
miston  House,  the  Cth  of  October.  After  men- 
tioning wh.nt  is  in  the  wind,  the  laird  expresses 
some  hopes  that  the  intended  journey  of  the  car- 
dinal may  be  cut  short;  for,  that  at  no  time  were 
there  more  Scottish  gentlemen  desirous  of  doing 
his  highness  good  service.  A day  or  two  after, 
this  cautious  assassin  wrote  to  Lord  Wharton, 
one  of  the  English  wardens,  that  he  was  very  an- 
xious for  a private  interview  with  him,  that  he 
might  know  whether  his  majesty  would  be  plain 
with  them  what  he  would  have  them  do,  and  as  to 
what  reward  they  might  count  upon.  On  the 
20th  of  October  he  wrote  to  King  Henry  him- 
self, requesting  a private  conference  with  Sadler 
at  Berwick,  where  he  would  communicate  such 
things  as  shouhl  Ije  greatly  to  the  advancing  of 
his  majesty’s  aifaii-s.*  From  all  thi.s,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  project  for  murdering  Canlinal 
Beaton  had  l>een  resumed.  It  has  l)een  usual  for 
historians,  wanting  the  light  which  has  been  re- 
cently thrown  upon  these  long-hidden  transac- 
tions, to  attribute  the  assassination  of  Beaton 

' Btat*  Papfri. 

* TjftUr,  from  the  ori(;inala  in  the  State  Paper  OflSoe. 


solely  to  the  fanaticism  of  certain  converts  to  the 
new  religion,  and  their  desire  of  avenging  the 
cruelties  he  had  committed  upon  their  i>erse- 
cuted  sect;  but  it  now  appears  very  evident  that 
the  deed  was  undertaken  and  done  from  baser  mo- 
tives, though  some  who  engaged  in  the  jdot  at  its 
last  stage  may  have  been  moved  by  a desire  of 
destroying  the  arch-enemy  of  their  faith. 

George  Wishart,  commonly  culled  the  Martyr, 
W!»s  a man  of  ol)scure  or  uncertain  birth,  but  of 
considenible  learning.  He  had  been  patronized 
in  his  youth  by  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  provost 
of  Montrose,  one  of  the  first  Scotsmen  that  de- 
clared against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Wishart 
kept  a school  at  Montrose,  where  he  introduced 
tlie  teaching  of  Greek,  and  made  his  pupils  rea<.l 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  language.  On 
account  of  some  persecution  to  which  this  ex- 
posed him,  he  fled  into  England,  where,  in  1538, 
in  the  city  of  Bristol,  he  preached  against  the 
worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  conse- 
(]uouce,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  he  only 
escap)ed  the  penalties  of  heresy  by  openly  recant- 
ing, u(x>n  which  a fagot  was  buniefl  instead  of 
himself,  and  he  disa])i>eared  from  that  part  of  the 
country.  When  he  next  attracted  attention  it 
was  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admired  for  hU 
learning,  and  hate<l  for  his  zeal  and  strictnes.^. 
Some  time  in  1543,  he  returned  to  his  n.aiive 
country,  where  he  denounced  the  Popish  doings 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  most  closely  connecto.! 
himself  with  those  chiefs  who  leaned  toward.sthe 
Reformation,  namely,  the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and 
Glencaim,  the  earl-marischal,  Sir  George  Doug- 
las, and  the  Lairds  of  Brunston,  Ormiston,  and 
Calder.  Protectecl  by  these  great  lords  and  lairds, 
Wishart  preached  publicly  against  the  errors  of 
Popery  and  the  wickedne.ss  of  the  monks ; and 
his  fiery  eloquence  inflamed  the  people  in  sundry 
places.  At  Dundee  his  converts  or  audience  de- 
stroyed the  houses  of  the  Black  and  Gray  friars; 
and  when  he  preached  at  Eklinburgh  the  religious 
houses  were  only  saved  by  the  prompt  interfer- 
ence of  the  civil  authority.  In  the  ears  of  the 
people  his  denunciations  of  coming  vengeance 
sounded  very  like  prophecy ; and  when  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  set  the  south  of  Scotland  in  a blaze, 
it  was  remembered  how  the  preacher  h.ad  pi'e- 
dicted  that  event. 

For  two  years  the  preacher  was  left  at  large, 
for  it  was  not  easy  to  seize  one  who  seldom 
moved  anywhere  without  being  preceded  by  a 
trusty  disciple  bearing  a two-handed  swon.1,  and 
watched  by  other  followers  with  pikes,  halberts, 
and  morions.  It  is  said  that  Cardinal  Beaton 
was,  to  a certain  degree,  aware  of  the  plot  laid 
against  his  own  life,  and  that,  in  drea^l  of  Wi.s- 
hart,  he  attempted  to  anticipate  him,  and  laid 
plots  for  murdering  Wishart.  After  a time  the 
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preacher’s  popularity  decliued.  Some  of  his 
great  friends  fell  from  his  side,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  take  refuge  in  AVest  Lothian  with  the 
Laird  of  Brun.ston,  Sandilands  of  C'alder,  and 
Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  who  concealed  him  bv 
turns  in  their  houses.  One  night  when  he  was 
at  Ormiston  with  his  friends,  expecting  the  arri- 
val of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  the  house  was  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  a party  of  soldiers  led  by 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  then  devoted  to 
the  cardinal.  Upon  an  assurance  that  his  life 
would  be  spared,  AVishart  surrendered.  Both- 
well took  the  ])i*eacher  to  his  own  house  of  Hailes; 
but  soon  after  he  sold  him  to  Beaton,  who  sum- 
moned a council  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  brought  him  to  trial  as  an  here- 
tic. The  assembled  clergy  found  him  guilty,  aiul 
sentenced  him  to  be  burned,  and  he  was  burned 
accordingly  at  St.  Andrews.  This  execution  wasas 
impolitic  as  it  was  b,arbarous:  the  dead  AVishart 
became  more  formidable  than  the  living  preacher; 
many  of  his  converts,  quoting  the  Old  Testament, 
showed  how  it  would  be  a virtue  to  avenge  his 
death,  and  cut  off  his  wicked  i>ersecutor  and  de- 
stroyer; and  Cassillis,  Glencaim,  Sir  George 
Doughis,  and  their  fellow-conspirators,  deriveil 
great  strength  from  the  popular  feeling  excited 
against  the  cardinal,  which  feeling,  however, 
was  confined  to  certain  towns  and  districts,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  nation  being  as  yet  attached 
to  the  old  religion,  and  seeing  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  the  burning  of  a man  who  attacked 
its  dogmas. 

Being  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  his  enemies  in 
Scotland,  and  rumours  of  a fresli  invasion,  Bea- 
t<jn  immediately  employed  masons  and  cai'pen- 
ters  to  strengthen  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  also  called  around  him  the  gentlemen  of  Fife, 
to  concert  means  for  the  defence  of  the  coast. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  he  had  a violent  quar- 
rel about  a piece  of  land  with  Norman  I^ly, 
commonly  called  the  Master  of  Rothes.  After 
using  language  not  likely  to  be  forgiven,  Nor- 
man burned  to  his  uncle,  John  Lesly,  who  had 
already  declared  that  Beaton’s  blood  ought  to  be 
shed  for  the  blood  of  the  martyr  A\’'i8hart.  Both 
uncle  and  nephew  considted  with  AV'illiain  Kir- 
kaldy,  the  Laird  of  Grange,  with  James  Melville, 
a religious  enthusia.st,  with  Carmichael,  and  with 
sevenil  others ; and  at  a secret  conclave  it  was 
determined  that  the  cardinal  should  die  fortli- 
with.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May,  Nor- 
man Lesly  ro<le  into  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  night  he  w’as  followed  by  a 
whole  troop,  who  stole  into  the  town  in  small 
parties,  without  being  perceived,  or  without  ex- 
citing any  suspicion.  At  an  early  hour  on  the 
following  morning,  they  surprised  the  castle  by 
entering  with  the  workmen,  ami  the  cai-dinal  was 


roused  from  his  sleep  to  meet  his  death.  John 
Lesly  and  Carmichael  appear  to  have  been  the 
fii-st  to  stab  him,  and  then  Melville,  with  great 
gravity,  mlvanced  to  execute  what  he  calleil  “the 
judgment  of  God,"  and  passed  his  long  swortl 
through  the  bo<ly  of  the  unresisting  victim  seve- 
ral times.  Then,  covered  wdth  the  blood  of  the 
cardinal,  the  conspirators,  who  had  taken  cai-e  to 
raise  the » drawbritlge  and  close  the  gates,  a.s- 
cended  to  the  battlements  to  address  the  people 
of  the  town,  who  now',  headed  by  their  provost, 
crowded  in  alarm  around  the  castle,  and  shoute«l 
that  they  must  restore  the  lord-cardinjd.  Nor- 
man Lesly  dragged  up  the  body,  and  suspended 
it  by  a sheet  over  the  wall.  “Tljere,”  said  he, 
“ there  is  your  god  ; and  now  that  ye  are  satis- 
fied, get  home  to  your  houses!"  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  Norman  Jjesly,  and  others  of  the  con- 
spirators, were  at  the  moment  icceiving  pensions 
from  the  English  king — w'ere  describetl  by  Henry 
as  his  goml  friends  and  supporters ; and  almost 
as  soon  as  the  murder  was  finished,  they  opened 
communications  with  the  king,  olleretl  to  hold 
the  castle  for  his  behoof,  and  received  from  him 
assurances  of  assistance  and  support.' 

But  though  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  was 
fabil  to  the  Roman  church  in  Scotland,  the  event 
was  not  followed  by  Jill  that  Henry  had  fondly 
ex|>ected  from  it.  The  embarrassments  of  his 
government  increased  daily;  and  in  the  month  of 
June  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace 
with  the  French  king,  who  insisted  that  Scotlatid 
should  be  comprehended  in  it. 

The  six  remaining  months  of  Henry’s  life  were 
occupied  by  vile  attempts  at  devising  reasons  for 
excluding  the  Scots  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  by  the  intrigues  and  struggles  of  the 
two  great  religious  factions,  and  by  more  execu- 
tions for  treason.  The  most  wretchetl  being,  in 
this  most  wretched  state  of  things,  was  the 
king  himself,  whose  mind  and  body  were  alike 
diseascil.  In  the  absence  of  other  plejisures  he 
had  given  himself  up  to  immoilerate  eating,  aiid 
he  had  grown  so  enormously  fat  that  he  could  not 
pass  through  an  ordinary  door,  nor  could  he 
move  about  from  room  to  room  without  the  help 
of  machinery,  or  of  numerous  attendants.  The 
old  issue  in  his  leg  had  become  an  inveterate 
ulcer,  which  kept  him  in  a constant  state  of  pain 
and  excessive  irritability.  It  was  alike  oflfensive 
to  the  senses,  and  dangerous  to  life  and  property, 
to  approach  this  corrupt  mass  of  dying  tyranny. 
The  slightest  thing  displeased  him,  and  his  dis- 
pleasure was  a fmy  and  a madness,  and  nothing 
on  earth  could  give  him  a wholesome  pleasura- 
ble feeling.  How  his  last  wife,  Catherine  Parr, 
escaped  destruction  appears  almost  miraculous; 
she  was  more  than  once  in  imminent  peril 
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The  court,  which  no  longer  presented  any  of  the 
pageantries  and  gaieties  of  earlier  days,  had  be- 
iromea  gloomy  conventicle,  where  men,  and  women 
too,  gave  tliemselves  up  to  polemics.  Catheinne 
ventured  to  read  some  of  the  prohibited  works 
put  forth  by  the  Refonnei-s,  and  as  the  king 
gi'tjw  worse  a!id  worse,  and  more  and  more  help- 
less, she  took  courage  to  dispute  with  him  upon 
faith  and  doctrine.  Henry  was  greatly  exospe- 
rjtted.  “A  goo<l  hearing  this,”  cried  he,  when 
women  becrome  such  clerks,  and  a thing  much 
to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  mine  old  age  to  l>e 
tauglit  by  my  wife."  Gardiner,  it  is  said,  took 
advanUtge  of  this  state  of  mind,  and  received 
oialers,  with  Wriothesley  the  chancellor,  to  pre- 
pare articles  of  impeachment  against  her.  But 
Catherine  was  warned  in  time,  and  adroitly  re- 
covered by  flattery  the  ground  she  had  lost  by 
ventm-ing  upon  polemical  controversy.  On  the 
following  morning,  when  the  Chancellor  Wrio- 
thesley came  with  forty  men  of  the  guard  to  take 
Catherine  into  custoily,  the  king’s  majesty  called 
him  knave,  an  arnint  knave,  a fool,  and  a beast, 
and  so  dismissed  him.' 

There  hjid  long  been  a bitter  rivalry  between 
the  old  hotise  of  Howard  and  the  new  house  of 
Seymour,  which  owe<l  its  sudden  exaltation  to 
the  king’s  third  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a son, 
Piince  Edward,  by  Jane  Seymour.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  head  of  the  Howards,  was,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  notice<l,  a zealous  Papist:  Lonl 
Hertford,  the  uncle  of  Prince  Etlwar* *!,  and  the 
real  fouiuler  of  the  greatness  of  the  Seymours,  al- 
most ns  a natunil  consequence,  leaned  towards  the 
Reformation,  tltough  he  took  good  care  to  conceal 
this  fact  from  the  king.  The  two  names  became 
nd lying  |)ointa  to  the  two  rival  sects.  With  the 
evidence  we  have  before  us  we  may  confidently 
pronounce  them  l>oth  to  have  been  men  of  a cruel 
and  base  character,  ready  to  execute  if  not  to 
suggest  some  of  the  worst  actions  of  the  king, 

' Lonl  Hei  lxH. 

"It  would  Uave  boen  pleoaing  could  we  hare  dwelt  on  this 
MCApe  nuule  hr  the  queen  *•  one  of  the  hut  tnnaactiona  which 
illiuuste  the  {lenoual  clutracter  of  tin*  monarch.  But  ahort 
and  dark  an  wan  the  pcriotl  of  life  now  allotted  him,  it  wm  to 
be  lighted  up  hr  Uio  flatnee  of  mart;rni,  auid  itained  bjr  the  blood 
of  the  iiobleat  and  the  moat  scoumpliehed  of  his  rlotioM.  About 
thu  time  Mra.  Anne  Askew,  a lady  of  ancient  (kmily,  remark- 
able aocompiiahmenU,  and  great  beauty,  had  embraced  the  Ke- 
foriue<l  opinion*.  Uer  chief  offence  •eoni*  to  have  been  a denial 
of  tranaubetantiation ; upon  which  point  (he  was  repeatedly 
brought  before  the  oounoll.  Of  her  examinationa,  on  theee  oo- 
casioin,  nlio  horaolf  lias  left  a patlietio  and  iutoreetiug  account, 
which  hiu  bean  preserved  by  Fox,  ami  proeenta  a picture  of 
rellgioiw  perMcutiou  wltich  it  ii  iinjMWsiblo  to  road  without  hor- 
ror. On  Andiug  her  fixed  in  the  resolution  to  maintain  her  be- 
lief, the  next  object  of  the  inquiaitont  was  to  diacorer  her  ao- 
eomidicus,  as  the  king  had  been  Infumied  she  could  name,  if 
she  were  willing,  a great  number  of  her  neot-  Strong  suspicions 
were  even  entertained  (hat  she  was  secretly  encouraged  by  soma 
of  the  privy  council : this,  however,  she  positively  denied ; upon 
which,  Gardiner  and  Wriothsaley,  the  lord-ohanoellor,  ordemt 
Knevvt,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  put  her  on  the  rack.  She 


and  to  crawl  iu  the  dust  at  his  feet  at  the  slight- 
est sign  of  his  displeasure;  but  the  real  nature  of 
both  has  been  overlooked  by  their  respective 
sects.  Hertford,  in  family  alliances,  connections, 
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and  landed  property,  was  far  the  inferior  of  Nor- 
folk, but  he  had  thu  grand  advantages  of  being 
uncle  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  of  being 
almost  constantly  about  the  court.  Favoured  by 
these  circumstances,  he  already  aspired  to  the  pro- 
tectorship of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
his  nephew ; for,  though  the  fact  was  concealed 
from  the  public  with  all  possible  care,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  king  was  hastening  to  the  grave.* 
Hertford  felt  that  the  grand  obstacle  to  his 
promotion  would  be  found  in  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  his  son,  the  accomplished  and  poetical 
Earl  of  Surrey;  and  mere  self-preservation  gave 
him  a strong  motive  to  destroy  both  father  and 
son  while  there  was  yet  time.  Henry,  Earl  of 

was  then  letduwu  Into  Ute  lower  dungeon,  whoruelio  behold  that 
droodAil  instrumont,  and  the  jailer  standing  beside  it,  his  sleeves 
tucked  up,  and  ready  for  his  offloo.  Still,  her  courage  was  un- 
sludien ; and  the  lieutenant,  although  com]>elled  by  his  office  to 
obey,  was  anxious  to  s|>are  her  the  extremity  of  tlie  tortiuv. 
He  cummondol  the  jailer  to  stretch  her  on  Uio  iron  platfonu, 
but  only  to  ‘ pinch  ’ her ; after  whiuli,  being  about  to  take  her 
down,  he  was  reprimanded  by  Wriothesley  and  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed. This  he  tefuaol  although  tbmteiied  with  the  royal  dU- 
plooBuro;  upon  whicli  the  other  threw  off  his  gown  and  drew 
the  rock  himself,  till  her  bones  and  Joints  wore  almost  pluckwl 
asunder.  She  was  then  nntie<l,  and  having  hunted  away  fkuiu 
the  excess  of  torture  inflicted  ou  her  by  this  legal  monster,  was 
removed  tram  the  dungeon  in  a chair  or  litter.  No  persuasions, 
not  oven  the  otter  ot  her  life,  could  prevail  on  her  to  recant,  and 
she  was  soon  after,  with  three  other  Sacmincntarians,  publicly 
burned  at  Smithfield.”— Tj'Uer,  Li/e  of  King  llmiy  VIU.,y>.  4M. 

* The  first  notice  of  the  king's  falling  health— a subject  «ii 
which  Henry  was  so  Jealous  that  thooe  around  him  seem  to  have 
been  oftoid  of  mentioning  it  in  writing  to  their  oolleagues— 
oocnra  ill  a letter  from  Yotsweirt  to  Sir  WUlJam  Paget,  dot«l 
the  17th  of  September,  I64fi.  But,  in  this  letter,  it  1*  a<ldad 
that  his  majesty  was  reoovored. — Slait  tojitrt. 
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Surrey,  upon  being  superseded  in  a military  com- 
mand in  Fi-ance  by  the  new  man  Hertford  (and 
Surrey  always  expressed  a great  coritempt  of  the 
new  nobility),  was  excessively  irritated;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  vowed  revenge  upon  Hertford  as 
soon  as  the  king  should  be  dead.  Nothing  was 
so  easy  as  to  excite  the  jealousies  suid  fears  of 
Heni-y — fears  probably  increased  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  Hertford,  who  would  be  in  a manner 
the  natural  guardian  of  his  son,  was  without  in- 
fluence among  the  high  nobility,  and  wjis  at  en- 
mity with  Norfolk,  the  most  powerful  of  them 
all.  There  were  also  men  in  the  king's  council, 
who  were  Protestants  in  their  hearts,  and  (as  such) 
ready  to  go  great  lengths  against  the  champions 
of  the  rival  faith.  The  first  blow  was  struck  at 
Bishop  Gardiner,  but  it  was  warded  oflT  by  that 
prelate.  A few  days  after,  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Duke  of  Norfolk  jmd  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
“ upon  certain  surmises  of  treason,”  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  the  one  by  water,  the  other  by  land, 
and  neither  aware  of  the  apprehension  of  the 
other.  From  his  dungeon,  Norfolk,  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  seizuie,  wrote  to  the  king. 
“ Undoubtedly,”  said  the  duke,  “ I know  not 
that  I have  olfended  any  man,  or  that  any  man 
was  offended  with  me,  unless  it  be  such  as  be 
augiy  with  me  for  being  quick  against  such  as 
have  been  jiccused  for  sacramentaries.’  On  the 
13th  day  of  January,  when  the  king  was  lying 
diingerously  sick,  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
Surrey,  who  appears  to  have  been  dre;uled  more 
than  his  aged  father,  was  arraigned  at  Guildhall 
on  a chai’ge  of  treason,  for  having  borne  the  royal 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  mixed  and  quar- 
tered with  the  coat  of  his  own  family.  It  may 


bURREV's  Aotoorapii  op  hir  Armr,  qiiRrMred  with  tlio«o 
of  ths  CouftMor. — Arundol  Mb. 


seem  strange  that  no  more  serious  charge  should 
be  produced  ; but  even  this  much  had  been  ob- 
taiue<l  in  the  most  nefarious  manner,  and  in  part 
by  means  which  ai-e  not  calculateil  to  raise  our 
very  low  estimate  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  those 
times.  The  court,  preparatory  to  the  triad,  had 
tampered  with  and  terrified  the  women  of  the 
Howard  family.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  had 


long  been  on  bad  terms  with  her  husband,  living 
separated  from  him;  and  one  of  her  daughters, 
the  Duchess  of  liichraond,  bore  uu  unnatural 
hatred  to  her  brother  Surrey.  On  Sunday  night, 
the  12th  of  December,  immediately  after  the  ar- 
rest of  the  duke  and  his  son,  Gate,  Southwell, 
and  Carew  wei*e  despatched  with  all  Itaste  to 
Kenninghall  (seven  miles  from  Thetford),  the 
principsil  house  of  the  How:mls,  and  they  arrived 
there  by  break  of  day  on  Tuesday,  “ so  that  die 
first  news  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  luid  the  sou 
came  thither  by  them.”'  After  taking  care  “of 
all  the  gates  and  back-doors,”  they  desired  to  t 
speak  with  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  her  1 

sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holland,  who  were  found  • 

“ at  that  time  newly  risen,  and  not  reatly."  The 
two  ladies,  however,  appeared  in  the  diniug- 
chamlier  without  delay,  and  the  court  agents 
imparted  to  them  “ the  case  and  condition  where- 
in the  duke  and  his  son,  without  the  king's  great  ' 

mercy,  did  stand.”  “ Wherewith,”  continue  these  I 

respectable  gentlemen,  “ we  found  the  Duchess  ] 

of  Richmond  a woman  sore  perplexed,  trembling,  ’ 

and  like  to  fall  down;  but,  coming  unto  herself 
again,  she  was  not,  we  assure  your  majesty,  for- 
getful of  her  duty,  and  did  most  humbly  and 
reverently,  upon  her  knees,  humble  heieelf  in  all  | 

unto  your  highness;  aiying  that,  .although  nature 
constrained  her  sore  to  love  her  father  and  also  t 

to  desire  the  well-doing  of  his  sou,  her  natural 
brother,  whom  she  noteth  to  be  a rash  man,  yet 
for  her  |)art  she  would,  nor  w’ill,  hide  or  conceal 
anything  fiom  yourmajesty’8knowledge,specialIy 
if  it  be  of  weight,  or  otherwise,  as  it  shall  fall  in 
her  remembrance;  which  she  hath  promised,  for 
the  better  declaration  of  her  integrity,  to  exhibit 
in  wTiting  unto  your  highness  and  your  honour- 
able council.”  They  then  tell  the  king,  whom  , 

they  adilress  dii'ectly,  that  they  desired  sight  of  ' 

the  chambers  and  coffeia,  and  got  the  kej's  from 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  They  go  on  to  ex- 
press their  disap|x>intment  at  the  poorness  of  the 
prize;  but  we  8usi>ect  that,  in  all  these  domiciliaiy 
visits,  the  agents  concealed  a portion  of  the  spoils,  1 

and  kept  it  for  themselves.  “ Her  coflers  and  ‘ 

chaml)er8  l)e  so  bju^  as  your  majesty  would  j 

hardly  think  ; her  jewels,  such  as  she  had,  sold,  j 

or  lent  to  gage  (}>awn),  to  pay  her  debts,  as  she. 
her  maiden,  and  the  almoner  do  say.  We  will, 
nevertheless,  for  our  duty,  make  a further  and 
more  earnest  search.”  When  they  hatl  done 
with  the  duchess’  chambers  and  coffers,  they 
searched  those  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holland,  her 
sister,  where  they  found  ilivers  girdles,  beads, 
buttons  of  gold,  pearls,  and  rings  set  with  stone* 
of  divers  sorts,  whereof  with  idl  other  things, 
they  were,  they  say,  making  inventories  to  be 
sent  to  his  highness.  They  also  report  that,  hav-  ^ 

> Stott  Paper*, 
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ing  made  sure  of  the  house  and  pi'CjXJrty  at  Ken- 
niughall,  tliey  with  all  8j)eed,  and  at  one  instant, 
sent  some  of  their  most  discreet  ami  tnisty  ser- 
vants to  all  the  other  houses  of  the  duke  in  Nor- 
f«dk  and  Suffolk,  not  omitting  the  house  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Holland,  “newly  made  in 
Suffolk,  which  was  thought  to  be  well  furnished 
with  stuff.”  The  duke’s  almoner  had  engaged 
to  deliver  into  their  hands  all,  or  the  greater  part, 
of  the  family  jdate,  “ but  money  of  the  duke  ha<l 
none,  but  suppost's  that  the  steward  ujwn  his 
last  account  had  such  as  did  remain.”  As  another 
important  duty,  the  agents  had  informed  them- 
selves as  to  the  clear  value  of  the  duke’s  jjosses- 
sions,  and  all  other  his  yearly  revenue,  as  near 
as  they  could  learn,  by  his  Inwks  of  account  and 
other  his  records.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond 
and  ^Irs.  P]lizabcth  Holland  they  had  taken  into 
ciLstody,  and  would  send  on  their  journey  towards 
Ix>ndon  on  the  morn)w ; but  they  represented 
that  there  remained  unatta<!hed  in  the  house  the 
E'lrl  of  Surrey’s  wife  and  children,  with  cerbiin 
women  in  the  nursery  attending  ujKm  them,  and 
the)'  humbly  be.sought  his  majesty  to  signify 
what  they  were  to  do  with  the  servants,  seeing 
that  the  said  carl’s  wife  was  near  her  time,  and 
exf)ecting  to  lie  in  at  Candlemas.' 

The  Duche.ss  of  Norfolk  was  arre.sted  near 
I»ndon,  mid  the  three  ladies  were  “travailed 
with”  and  examined  by  some  of  the  council. 
Rut  though  the  wife  was  i-eady  to  speak  against 
the  husband — the  sister  against  the  brother — 
their  dejxi.sitions  amounted  to  almost  nothing. 
The  Duchess  of  Richmond  said  that  she  had 
heard  her  brother  Suirey  s|)eak  bitterly  against 
the  Earl  of  Hertfonl;  and  these  women  also  stated 
(what  was  notorious  to  all)  that  Norfolk  and  his 
son  hiul  quai'tered  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, a lineal  descendant  from  Edward  III.* * 
When  the  council  could  get  no  more  from  the 
women,  they  set  forward  the  evidence  of  two  ol>- 
scure  men,  who  asserU'd  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
had  entertained  certain  Italians  who  were  sus- 
|)ecte<l  of  being  spies;  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
ha<l  ex[>re8se<l  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  changes 
in  the  church,  had  S[K>keii  about  the  king’s  dis- 
ca.ses,  and  greatly  abuseti  some  of  the  new  no- 
bility. 

Beforo  the  court  at  Guildhall,  Surrey,  wlio,  iu 
the  words  of  Lortl  Herla^rt,  “was  a iniui  of  deej) 
understanding,  sharp  wit,  and  high  coui-nge,” 
made  a most  spirite<.l  and  ehspient  defence.  And 
the  cause  he  had  to  plead  was  most  simple.  He 
admitteil  that  he  had  borne  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  but  he  exhibited  a decision  of  the 


' Stott  Paper*. 

* Norfolk  b«il  done  thii  in  rislit  of  hie  wife,  who  wm  <1«ukIi- 
t<*r  of  the  iiiifortimiiU)  Duke  of  Uut;k  iiij(hain,  exei-uted  In  the 
ewrlv  pert  of  Uiia  reign. 


heralds  which  allowed  him  so  to  do;  and  he  told 
them  (what  most  of  them  must  have  known  jier- 
fectly)  that  he  had  borne  tho.se  anus  for  years, 
even  in  the  king’s  presence,  without  giving  any 
offence.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  court  pro- 
nounced that  there  was  proof  sufficient,  in  the 
fact  of  his  wearing  the  arms,  that  he  had  aspired 
to  the  throne ; and  the  jury,  doing  their  duty  as 
usual,  found  him  guilty.  “And  so  the  flower  of 
the  English  nobility  was,  on  the  Iflth  of  January, 
beheaded,  the  king  lieing  then  iu  extremity,  ami 
breathing  his  last  in  blooil.”* 

Norfolk,  from  Ids  cell  iu  the  Tower,  repeatedly 
rt'quested  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusei's, 
either  before  his  royal  majesty,  or,  if  his  pleasui-e 
should  not  be  to  take  that  pains,  then  before  his 
council.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his 
letters  ever  reacheil  the  king,  who,  at  the  moment 
(though  not  aware  of  it),  “ was  feeling  the  inevi- 
table necessity  of  death  ;”  and  it  hrnl  lieen  fully 
determined  by  the  Seymours  and  others  who 
surrounded  the  bed  of  the  expiring  tyrant,  that 
no  more  justice  or  leniency  should  be  shown  to 
the  duke,  than  he,  in  his  days  of  favour  and 
might,  had  meted  out  to  others.  After  sevenil 
private  examin.ations,  the  duke,  upon  some  pro- 
mises tendered  to  him  iu  the  name  of  the  king, 
consented  to  write  or  sign  a confession.  But 
even  in  this  document  there  was  nothing  that 
could  reasonably  lie  construed  into  treason ; for 
he  only  admitted  that,  during  his  long  and  diffi- 
cult services,  he  had  occasionally  communicated 
to  others  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  privy  council, 
contiary  to  his  oath ; that  he  luul  concealed  the 
treasonable  act  of  his  son,  in  assuming  the  arms 
of  Edward  the  Confessor ; and  that  he  had  him- 
self treasonably  borne  on  his  shield  the  arms  of 
England,  with  the  difference  of  laliels  of  silver, 
which  of  right  belonged  only  to  Prince  Edward. 
The  Seymour  |>arty,  who  hiwl  got  from  Henry  a 
promise  that  the  spoils  of  Howard  should  be 
shared  amongst  them,  and  whose  promises  to  the 
duke  were  only  meant  to  extract  the  confession, 
thought  this  matter  sufficient  ujion  which  to 
proceed  to  judgment.  Norfolk,  however,  who 
was  well  practi.sed  in  busine-ss  of  this  kind,  knew 
jierfectly  well  that,  if  his  estates  were  divideil 
among  many,  his  family  would  find  a gix»at  difli- 
culty  in  getting  them  back  in  case  of  a reversal 
of  his  attainder,  aud  he  sent  a petition  to  the 
king,  to  implore,  as  a favour,  that  all  his  “go<Kl 
and  stately  gear”  might  be  settled  on  Prince 


* Godtein.  Tliere  wors  oUirr  la'ximU  of  iiupiciun  aguin*t 
Surrey  which  it  wmi  tbuustit  |>n>)wr  to  nipjireo  in  pnbliu.  Hu 
n.'W  (ttiijwctMl  of  K u|>UD  th«  king'*  <hiugbt«r,  the  I^rinom 

Mnry  I In  the  Stott  Pafttrt  tliere  U a renia.'liahlo  Jocumeiit, 
without  title  or  eUtc,  in  the  hauil-writinit  of  Wriothmley,  the 
cluaiuellor,  with  interliiioatio&i  written  by  the  kiiiK  hinuMlf,  in 
n treniuloiia  luuid.  It  onn«i*ta  of  a eet  of  iinerio*  erideutly  pre- 
I«ratory  to  the  pnieeoutiun  of  the  Huwarda. 
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li/lward.  This  petition  was  not  likely  to  di.sjirm 
the  enmity  of  the  rival  ]>arty.  Instead  of  ar- 
niiguing  him  l)efore  his  j)eer3,  they  ]>roceeded  by  1 
tlie  Rv.stem  which  Cromwell  had  introduced,  and 
by  which  Cromwell  had  himself  suffered.  A 
bill  of  attainder,  founded  on  the  confession,  was 
Virought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  read  three 
times  on  three  succeasive  daj'S.  Tlie  commons 
did  their  work  with  equal  de.spatch — returning  ^ 
the  bill,  pas.sed,  in  three  days  more.  It  had  la;en 
usual,  even  in  these  murderous  times,  to  wait  till 
tl>e  close  of  the  session  for  the  royal  a-asent  to 
such  bills  of  attainder ; but  two  days  after  the 
bill  had  p.'issc<l,  the  king  grew  so  much  worse, 
that  Norfolk’s  enemies  saw  there  was  no  time  to 
lose;  and  accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  informed  the  two 
hou-ses  of  parliament  that  his  majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  appoint  certain  lords  to  signify  his  as- 
sent to  the  bill.  And  thereu])on  the  commission, 
under  the  sign-manual,  was  read ; the  royal 
assent  was  given  by  the  lords  apjiointed ; and, 
without  losing  precious  moments,  an  order  was 
despatched  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
execute  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  following  morning. 

But  by  the  good  fortune  of  Norfolk,  and  many 
a lietter  man,  the  tyrant  die<l  in  the  palace  of 
Whitehall  in  the  intervening  night.  His  last 
scene  of  all  has  been  very  differently  reprc.sented 
by  the  opj)Osite  sects ; but  the  account  usually 
inserted  in  our  histories  is  supported  by  re- 
8|>ectable  authority,  and  is — at  least  in  part — 
very  like  truth.  As  several  persons  had  been 
put  to  death  at  various  times  for  saying  the 
king  was  dying  or  likely  to  die,  the  |)eople  about 
him  were  afraid  to  tell  him  of  his  true  condition  ; 
and  the  Seymour  party  had  strong  motives  for 
concealing  his  danger  both  from  himself  juid  the 
jmblic  as  long  as  jiossible.  The  physicians,  on 
the  approach  of  certain  symjitoms,  wished  his 
courtiers — friends  he  had  none — to  warn  him  of 
his  state ; but  they  all  hung  back  in  affright,  like 
unarmed  men  in  the  presence  of  a wounded 
and  dying  beast  of  prey.  At  la.st  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  undertook  the  task,  and,  going  directly  to 
the  bedside  of  the  fainting  monarch,  told  him 
that  the  hope  of  human  help  was  vain,  and  re- 
commended him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  heaven, 
— an  advice  not  very  acceptable  to  him : but 
tinding  it  was  gi'ounded  upon  the  ojjiniou  of  his  ^ 


physicians,  he  submitted  to  the  hartl  law  of  ne- 
cessity, and,  reflecting  uj>on  the  course  of  liis 
life,  which  he  much  condemned,  he  still  professed 
' himself  confident  that,  through  Clirist,  all  his 
sins,  though  they  had  been  more  in  uundier  and 
weight,  might  l>c  pardoned.  He  was  then  asked 
whether  he  desired  to  confer  with  any  divines  1 
“With  none  other,”  .said  he,  “but  the  Archbishop 
Cnuimer,  and  not  with  him  yet ; I will  first  repose 
myself  a little,  and,  as  I then  find  myself,  will 
determine  accordingly.”  After  a sleep,  or  stu|>or, 
of  an  hour  or  two,  he  felt  that  he  was  going; 
and  then  he  commanded  that  the  archbishop 
.should  1)6  sent  for  in  all  haste.  Cranmer,  after 
being  present  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  thi-ee 
several  days  on  which  the  iniquitous  bill  of  at- 
tiiinder  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  read, 
had  retired  for  quiet  to  Croydon,  where  he  was 
on  the  evening  when  he  receive<l  the  royal  sum- 
mona  He  jiosted  to  court  with  all  possible 
si>eed,  but  before  he  arrived  the  king  was  sj>eech- 
less.  It  is  ad«led  that,  when  he  bent  over  the 
bed,  Henry  grasped  his  hand ; that  then  Cran- 
mer exhorted  him  to  hojie  for  God’s  mercy, 
through  Christ,  on  which  the  king  grasi>ed  his 
hand  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  exj)ired  a few  rao- 
inents  after,  having  lived  fifty-five  yeai-s  and 
seven  months,  and  reigned  thirty-seven  years, 
nine  months,  and  six  days. 

It  is  generally  set  down,  somewhat  vaguely,  in 
our  annals,  that  the  party  which  succeeded  to 
jx)wer  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  begin  a new 
reign  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  first  noble- 
man of  England;  but,  from  the  character  of  the 
majority  of  those  men,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  were  deterred  merely  by  the  dread  of 
consequences  to  themselves  in  case  of  a failure 
of  their  schemes.  If  Henry  had  lived  two  or 
three  hours  longer  the  head  of  Norfolk  would 
have  been  upon  the  block;  but  then  it  might 
have  l.)eeu  made  to  jiass  as  the  act  of  a living  king. 
As  it  was,  Norfolk  was  respited,  and  the  sen- 
tence was  never  carried  into  effect,  sdthough  the 
aged  duke  remained  in  confinement  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  IMaiy’.  If,  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  our  views  of  certain  historical  charac- 
ters, and  of  their  motives  of  action,  be  found  to 
vary  somewhat  from  those  of  preceding  writera, 
the  reiuler  should  bear  in  mind  that  those  \’icwa 
have  l)een  opened  to  us  and  illuminated  by  the 
unerring  light  of  the  State  Paters. 
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